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Of EUROPE in general. 


by the 


HIS part of the globe was called Europa 
Romans, is ſtill by the Spaniards and Ita- 
Hans, and Europe by the Engliſh and French; 
but the Turks give it the name of Alfrank, or Rumeli, 
the Georgiatis of Aſia call it Frankoba, and the reſt of 
the people of Aſia give it the name of Frankiſlan. It is 
bounded on the north by the Frozen ſea ; on the eaſt by 
Aſia, from Which it is parted by the Archipel the 
Euxine or Black ſea, and the Palus Mzotis, #49 of gu 
by aline drawn from the river Tanais, or Don, almoſt 
to the river Oby ; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea, 
which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt by the 
Atlantic Ocean. | 
This grand diviſion of the earth is fituated between 
the tenth degree weſt, and the ſiæty - fifth degree eaſt lon- 
itude from Loridon, and between the thirty-fixth and 
enty-ſecond degrees of north latitude, extending three 
thouſand miles in length, and two thouſand five hun- 
dred in breadth. . | 
Though Europe is the leaſt of the four parts into which 
the earth is divided, it enjoys many advantages. No part 
of it is in the torrid zone ; and though ſome countries to 


the north partake of the coldeſt climate, yet the greateſt 


patt of this diviſion enjoys a mild air, and great fertility 
of ſoil. It has a multitude of navigable rivers, and a- 
bounds ih corn, cattle, wine, and oil, at once poſſeſſing 
2 the neceſſaries and moſt of the luxuries of human 

1 | 

"Eufopt has for many ages been exceedi lous, and 
het inhabitants are Ailingulbed by their 2 wiſdom, 
and virtue; the excellence of their governments, the 
equity of their laws, the freedom of the ſubjects, and for 
the purity and ſanctity of their religion. 1 

. The Europeans have been the moſt celebrated for 
learning and arts. All the ſcholaſtic ſciences are here 
brought to much greater perfection than ever they were 
carried by the Aſiatics and Africans ; and the invention 
and improvement of numberleſs uſeful and ingenious arts, 
particularly that of Fr on which, the intercourſe 
with foreign nations, and all the advantages of commerce 
depends, is entirely owing to the genius and induſtry of 
the inhabitants of this part of the earth. | 

The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every 
part of Europe, except 'Turky 4 but, from the various 
capacities of the human mind, and the different lights in 
which/ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear when view- 
ed by perſons of different education and paſſions, that re- 
Tigion is divided into a number of different ſes. In 


Ruffia, ſome parts of Poland, in Walachia, Moldavia, 


T 


Podolia, Volhinia, and Greece, the doctrine of the ecaſterri 
or Greek church is eſtabliſhed. In Italy, part of Swiſſer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, France, Poland, part of Germany, 
and the Netherlands, the inhabitants till follow the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome; while Great Britain, 
Ireland, Denwark, Sweden, Norway, great part of Ger- 
many, the United Provinces, and part of — 
have embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, and pro- 
feſs the Proteſtant religion. | ww 

The languages of Europe are derived from the ſix fol- 
lowing : the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or Old German, 
the Celtic; Sclavonic, and Gothic. From the different 
dialects and intermixtures of theſe, are formed the lan- 

ges of the moſt conſiderable parts of Europe, except 
that of Turky and Tartary. f 201 4 

The principal ſovereighties, beginning at the eaſt, are 
the empires of Turky, Ruſſia and Germany. 

The kingdoms of Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Pruflia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Naples and Sicily, Sardinia, France, 
Spain, e Great Britain and Ireland. 24h 

The popedom of Rome. ; 

The republics of Venice, Genoa, Luccay the Griſons, 
St. Marino, Swiſſerland, Geneva, Raguſa, and the United 
Provinces, | 1 

Beſides theſe there are the electorates of Germany, and 
near three hundred other ſovereignties in Germany, 
Italy, &c. whoſe profeſſors are either ſpiritual, as arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, or temporal, as princes, landgraves, 
n Chu of Europtan Tartary 

es theſe there are the Cham of | , 
the hoſpodars of Walachia, Moldavia, &c. | 

The principal iſlands, beginning at the eaſt, are Candia, 
and thoſe of the Archipelago. 

Thoſe in the Adriatic and Ionian ſea, viz. Leucadia, 
which belongs to the Turks and Lieſiena, Corfu, Ce- 
phalonia, and Zant, which are ſubject to Venice. 

In the Mediterranean ſea are Sicily, ſubje& to the king 
of Naples ; Sardinia ſubject to the king of Sardinia 3 
Corſica, A = to 3 Minorca, to Great Britain 3 

jorca and Ivica, to Spain. p 
he i0ands in the Baltic ſea are Uſedom and Wollin, 
ſubje& to Pruſſia; Oſel and Dagho, ſubject to Ruſſia 3 
Gothland, Aland, and Rugen, which belong to Sweden; 
and Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Longland, Lakand, Falfter, 
Mona, and Bornholm, ſubject to ark. 
In the North ſea is Iceland, ſubje& to Denmark. 
And farther to the ſouth are Great Britain and Ireland, 


with the adjacent iſlands, ſubjeR to his Britannic majeſty, 
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Its Boundaries, Climate, Diviſions, Seas, Straights, and 
Rivers. 


of the ane Chriſtian 
3 nded on the 
north b Croatia, Sclayonia, and Tranſylvania ; on the 


eaſt by Poland, Ruffia, and Afia; on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean ſea ; and on the weſt by the Adriatic and 


Nalmatia, The extent is not to be aſcertained: with any | mendably 


preciſion 1 


The air of Turky in Europe is in itſelf healthy, but 


e 


the peſtilence is often — there from Egypt and the. 


neighbouring countries, and has ſeveral times ſwept away 
above one-fifth of the inhabitants of Cqnſtintinoples 
yet from the prevalence of cuſtom, and of the Turkiſh 
doctrine of fatality, they give themſelves no great con- 
cern about it. The provinces are univerſally fruitful 

though with ſome difference , whenee agricalture: and 
grazing turn to great profit there, prodigious quantities 
of all Finds of excellent grain and fruit bog annually 
exported. But of this we ſhall give a particular account 


ho necety deſcription of each gone only it 175 
u 


to add here, that all the neceſfiries of li 
good and cheap if Turky. | 
It contains the following provinces : to the ſouth are 
the Morea, or Peloponneſus, Athaia, Theffaly, g 
Albania, and Macedonia ; and towards the north, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Beſſarabia, part of Podolfa; Servia, part 


of Hungary 
Its ſeas are the Euxine or Black ſea, the Palus Mzotis, 


the ſea of Marmora, the Archipelago, the Ionian fea, and 
the Levant. 8 | 
Its ſtraights are thoſe of the Helleſpont and the Boſ- 


horus. ne 
f The chief rivers of Turky in Europe are the Save, the 
Danube, the Nieſter, the Nieper, the Don, and the 


Theis. 

SECT. u. 
Of the Inhabitants of Turi in Eur „ With 4 more particu- 
Fur Account of the European Turks and Greeks. 


E have alread given a very particular account of 
x the perſons, dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms of the 


Turks, in treating of Turky in Aſia, ſee vol. I. from 


265 to 2733 and as the Turks are every where the 
— AA bre be very conciſe, and flrall only add 


ſome particulars which were there lightly touched upon, 


and a ſhort ſummary of ſome of the tnoſt conſiderable eir- 
cumſtances relating to that e ON Gay. 
The number of its inhabitants has not the leaſt pro- 
portion to the extent and fertility of the country, which 
may be chiefly attributed'to peſtilence, polygamy, war, 
the avarice of the governors. ' by 
The inhabitants confiſt of various nations, as Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians; Servians, Boſnians, Bulgarians, 
Woalachians, and 8 4 om a 9 number 
of Jews; eſpecially in nople vonia. 
The Torks - ſtigmatized by che Chriſtians as a 
nothful and inhuman people; but they are far from be- 
ing ſo Wicked und dteadfül à fet'of creatures 48 popiſh 
writers have endeavoured to repreſent them. T is 
not without'tnen of parts, probity, and Honour ; and has 


many benevolent; liberal; temperste, converfitſe,' and | 


| 


ingenious people. In mort; there is Bere, as in alf other 
1 a mixture of good aud bad. Drieeſch maimn- 
tains, that in compaſßon and. love towards cheir neigh- 


, part of Croatia, Boſnia; and part of Dalmatia, | 


þ 


| 


p 


| 


ö 


bours, the Turks excel all the reſt of mankind ; and this 
aſſertion is confirmed by ſeveral other travellers. 

One remarkable inſtance of their charity may be ſeen 
in their hans, called by the Aſiatics carayanſeras, which 
tre to be ſdund in almoſt every little village. In theſe a 

aveller, ver raigioft or country, may continus 

days gratis, and in miny of them he is alſo found 
in victuals. The Turks are very fond of erecting theſe 
buildings, which they juſtly efteem a work of charity 
acceptable to the Moſt High. They behave very com- 
to their ſaves and fervants, and frequently better 
than the Chriſtians do to theirs. Indeed, in the firſt 
years of their ſervitude, theſe people ſuffer moſt, eſpe- 
cially if young, the Turks endeavouring, partly by 
blandiſhments, and partly by ſeverity, to bring them over 
ta their religibn; but theſe trials being happily over, 
captivity is no where more tolerable; ſo that if a ſervant 
underſtands any art or trade, the only thing he can want 


1 1 freedom, he being well ſupplied with every thing 
4 : 5 


The Turks are generally robuſt and well-ſhaped, of 
a good mien, and patient under hardſhips, which ren- 
ders them fit for war, to which they early inure them- 
felves, Perſons 1 tab 1 * up theit childten 
to any other em » from the Men that no glory 
160 able 10 tt acquired in 1 . 1 

They ate very in their dreſs, manner of 


particular 


lying, and cuſtoms. They ſhave their heads, but wear 
long beards, of which they are extremely careful ; ex- 


only whiſkers. The turban, or Turkiſh band, worti by 


[ 


| 


cept thoſe in the ſeragliq, and militaty men, who wear 


the mien is white, and conſiſts of long pieces of thin 
linen made up together in ſeveral folds ; and none but a 
Turk muft preſume to wear a white turban. Their 
clothes are Tong and fu fl. 
Agreeably to the cuſtom of the orientals, they ſit, eat, 
and deep on the floor on cuſhions, or ſophas, mattre 
and carpets. Rice is their genetal food, and coffee their 
uſual drink, wine being fagbidden. | | 
They ſpend great ſums of money on fountains, and 


no country affords finer; theſe ate not only in the towns, 


but in the country, and other ſolitary places, for the re- 
freſhmeat of travellers and labdurers. 39% AY 
Their uſual falutation is bowing the head a little, Iay- 
ing the right hand on theit breaſt ; but to perſons of 
rank they ſtoop ſo low as to touch and Kiſs the border of 
their v In war- time the left hand is the place of 
honour among military men, but this diſtinction ceaſes, 
in time of peace 8 the officers of ſtate and relations. 
The nobility among the Turks are the chief military of- 
ficers, judges, and eccleſialtics. The Turkiſh com- 
monalty enjoy the 8 liberty, atid thoſe only are 
expoſed to the tickliſh orders of the Porte, which 
1 be anſwered with the head, ho hold conſiderable 
8 | | | 
"The Greeks, who are the antient inhabitants of the 
country, are intermixed with the Turks, and in ſeveral, 
places, particularly the iſlands, out- number them, Eyen 
in Conftantinople alone there are computed to be no leſs 
than four hundted thouſand. Theſe people are accuſtom- 
ed to ſervitude, and prefer living under the exactions of 
the Turks to the ſpiritual tyranny of the pope ; but they 
are obliged. to be very cautivus of not giving even the 
leaſt colour for ſuſpicion of their holding a correſpondence 
with the enemies of the Ottoman Porte, or of meditating 
a fedition; Hence, in caſe of a war with any of the 
Chriſtian powers, the Turks uſually diſatm them. 
All the Greeks, from the age of wars. pay annually 
at the beginning of the Turkiſh feaſt of Bairam a poll- 
tax of about a ducat ;'but the eccleſiaſfics are allfled 
higher, a deacon paying two ducats ; an er 
Fre neee en "2490 e four; 


Tonzky in Euxorz. 


ſour; and the biſhops,” archbiſhops, and patriarchs, pay 
large ſums, and as moch as the arbitrary avarice of the 
rand vizier and baſhas think proper to require; for the 
Turks every where lay hold of all opportunities of ex- 
torting money from the Greeks ; but eſpecially from their 
clergy. In return for, this. tribute, they enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman Porte, and are maintained in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of their properties; ſo that no Turk is 
to inſult them, take their 2 or intrude themſelves 
into their houſes againſt their will; and, in any of theſe 
caſes, they are certain of juſtice being ſpeedily executed 
on the offenders. * SHY TEA 2 
Tue Greek women are exempt from all taxes, as are 
likewiſe great numbers of other Greeks who ſerve in the 
navy, or elſewhere.. Indeed it ſometimes happens that a 
Greek girl of diſtinguiſhed beauty is ſeized and carried 
to the ſeraglio ; but it is miſtake that "Chriſtian chil- 
dren are in general forced away from their parents to be 
brought up in Mahometiſm ; and when any thing of this 
kind is done, it is only in the diſtant provinces. 
Foreign Chriſtians, who are under the protection of an 
envoy, are included under the general title of Franks, 
and pay no poll- tax. We ſhall give an account of the 
other 'nations in the deſcription of the particular pro- 
vinces. | | 
Tue principal language in Turky in Europe is the 
Turkiſh ; but the Greeks alſo ſpeak the modern Greek; 
the Servians, Boſnians, and Bulgarians ſpeak the Scla- 
vonian ; the Walachians and Moldavians, the Wala- 
chian; and the Tartars, the Tartarian language, which 
nearly reſembles the Turkiſh, The literati commonly 
uſe the Arabic. 


8 E Cr. Ht, 


Of the Religions in Turly in Europe 3 their Schools and 
X | Learning. ak 


2 appropriate to themſelves the name of 
Moſlemim, which has been corrupted into Muſſel- 
man, ſignifying perſons profeſſing the doctrine of Ma- 
homet. They alſo term themſelves Sonnites, or obſervers 
of the oral traditions of Mahomet and his three ſucceſſors; 
and likewiſe call themſelves True Believers, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Perſians and others, the adherents of Ali, 
whom they call a wicked and abominable ſea. Their 
rule of faith and practice is the Koran, Some externals 
of their religion are the preſcribed ablutions, which are 
always to be performed before their devotions ; prayers, 
which are to be ſaid five times every twenty-four hours, 
with the face turned towards: Mecca ; alms, which are 
both-enjoined and voluntary ones; the former conſiſts of 
paying two and a half per cent, to charitable uſes out of 
their whole income. Their feaſts are either indiſpen- 
ſable or voluntary ones ; of the former is that of the 
whole month of Ramadan, which is followed by the 
Bairam, a time of feſtivity ; and every Mahometan muſt, 
atleaſt once in his life-time, go in pilgrimage, either per- 
ſonally or by proxy, to the CE 1 1 
Mecca. | ( | | 
Among the binding traditions not mentioned in the 


E Un ON E. 


aba, or houſe of God, at 


Koran is circumciſion, which is performed betwixt the 


ſixth and ſeventeenth year, but generally on the thir- 
teenth. Indeed drinking wine is evidently prohibited in 
the Koran, yet the "Turks make uſe of it occaſionall 

without any ſcruple ; but generally uſe inſtead of it 
ſherbet, a liquor made of _— ſpices, and the juice of 
fruits. Other things interdicted are games of chance, 
propheſying with arrows, and certain foods, as blood, 
porkʒ or the fleſh of any beaſt that has died of ſickneſs, 
or been killed by a wild beaſt, or by a fall or a ſtroke. 
Likewiſe the worſhipping of idols, uſury, and ſome ſu- 


ices, Polygamy is indeed per- 


perſtitious and pagan pr 

-mitted; but-the Korah allows no man to have more than 
four wives and concubines, and to exceed that number 
is the particular privilege of the prophet and his ſucceſ- 
ſors : indeed few of the people have more wives than one. 
Divorces are alſo allowed; but no man may take back 
again the wife he has once repudiated, till ſhe-has been 
married to another, and afterwards divorced by him. 


1 


The chief eccleſiaſtic is the muſti, which name ſigni- 
fies an expounder of the law, and, his office is of ſuch 
dignity, that when he comes to court, the emperor him- 
{elf riſes from his ſeat, and advances ſeven ſteps to meet 
him. | He alone has the honour of kiſſing the ſultan's left 
ſhoulder ; while the grand vizier, with a more profound 
inclination of the body, kiſſes only the edge of the em- 
peror's veſt, who advances no more than three ſteps to 
meet him. The law requires, that the muſti ſhould be 


— 


conſulted on all emergencies, particularly in thoſe relat- 


ing to peace and war; but the peculiar regard now ſhown 
to him is little more than mere form; for were he either 
to give a diſagreeable interpretation of the law, or, while 
in council, to preſume to trayerſe the emperor's deſigns, 
he would be inſtantly depoſed, and his place ſupplied by 
one of a more . diſpoſition. On conviction of 
treaſon, or any other capital crime, he is put into a mor- 
tar, kept for that purpoſe in one of the ſeven towers 
Conſtantinople, and pounded to death. _ . 

'The Rev. Dr. Buſching obſerves, that as the mufti of 
the Turks may be compared to the pope, ſo a cadaliſker, 
who is a ſecular perſon, is not unlike a, patriarch; a 
mola is an archbiſhop ; a cady, who 1s alſo a layman, 
may be accounted a biſhop ; and an iman, a prieſt, whoſe 
chief employment is praying. 2. 

The Turks have alſo their convents and monks, under 
the general name of derviſes, the chief of which are the 
Bektaſhi, Mebelevi, Cadri, and Segati; whoſe forms of 


worship chiefly conſiſts in certain religious dances, 


The Turks at preſent avoid all appearance of propa- 
gating their religion by fire and ſword; and the Chriſ- 
tians of various ſes, who reſide. amongſt them, enjoy 
full liberty of conſcience, and live in much greater tran- 
quility than among ſome who ſtile themſelves Chriſtians. 

The Greek church in this part of the world has at its 
head the patriarch of Conſtantinople, who is choſen by 
the neighbouring archbiſhops and metropolitans, and 
confirmed by the emperor or the grand vizier. This is a 
perſon of great dignity, he being the principal of all the 
Greek patriarchs, and the head and director of the Eaſtern 
church. His revenue amounts to no leſs than a hundred 
and twenty thouſand guilders, one balf of which he pays 
by way of annual tribute to the Ottoman Porte, adding 
lix thouſand guilders beſides, by way of preſent at the 
feaſt of Bairam. | | * N 

Subordinate to him are ſeventy archbiſhops and metro- 
politans, and a much greater number of biſhops. 

An archimandrite is the director of one or more con- 
vents, which are called mandren, and ranks above an 
abbot, of which each convent has one. The monks are 
obliged to follow ſome handicraft buſineſs, and lead a 
very auſtere life; but this is not the caſe with reſpect to 
the prieſts and ſtudents. The moſt celebrated monaſte- 
ries are thoſe. on Mount Athos; but the Greeks haveat 
preſent few nunneries. ”w | 

The ſecular clergy are obliged to ſubmit to no rules, 
though the regulars are, who perform divine worſhi 
The firſt is the JeQturer, the ſecond the chanter, the third 
the under deacon, the fourth the deacon, the fifth the 
prieſt, and the ſixth the archprieſt. They are allowed 
to marry; but this muſt be done before ordination, and 
then only once, and that with a virgin. Theſe ſecular 
eccleſiaſtics never riſe higher than an archprieſt; the 
biſhops, metropolitans, archbiſhops, and patriarchs be- 
ing choſen from among the monks, 2 

1 he Armenians have many churches in this country; 
the Jews and Roman catholics have allo the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and the Swedes have been permitted 
to build a Lutheran; church at Conſtantinople. KLE 

The Turks are not without all kinds of learning, hav- 


.ing ſome ſchools, colleges, and academies, by them call- 


ed medaris; but theſe are 2 inferior to thoſe a- 
mong the Chriſtians, and their management of them alſo 
very different. Lately a Turkiſh printing- office has been 


ſet up at Conſtantinople by Abrahim Effendi, who, after 


great oppoſition, obtained leave to print all. kinds of 
oks, except on matters of religion. He alſo publiſhed 
ſome maps, and books of hiſtory and geography, and - 
is ſaid to have had a conſiderable knowledge of the Latin 
tongue. 5 8 


B 


* 


| + 
Literature 


Literature, however, is not ſo rare among the Greeks, 
who have not only ſchools for inſtrufting children in the 
ion 2 of religion, as reading, writing, and learning 

heart the Pſalms and paſſages of Scripture ; but have 
alſo univerſities, in which are taught grammar, Latin, 
and the mathematics, with the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
both natural and moral. Theſe are ſaid to be at Demo- 
tica, in the iſland of Patmos, Jannina, and other places, 
Divinity is 1 at the patriarch's palace at Conſtan- 
tinople, by a chaplain of the patriarch's and. ſome affiſt- 
ants ; but particularly on Mount Athos, which ſeems to 
be the pillar of the G 
the biſhops, who are men of capacity, and take this trou- 


ble voluntarily upon them. 


The ſtate of learning, indeed, among the Greeks is 
at preſent at a very low ebb, in compariſon of what it is 
among us; but it ought to be remembered, that they are 
deſtitute of the ſame means and opportunities of mental 
improvement. As to phyſic, the Greeks either learn 
from the Arabic, Jewiſh, or Chriſtian phyſicians reſiding 
among them; or elſe ſtudy in the univerſities in Ger- 


many, Holland, 'or England. 


S ECT. IV. 


The Name, Origin, and Hiftory of the Turks, with a par- 
ticular Account of their Government ; the Power and Splen- 
dor of the Sultan, or Grand Seignior ; his Titles, Officers 
of State, Fanizaries, and other Troops. A Deſcription 0 
the Turkiſh Camp, and of the Proceſſion made by the Tradeſ- 
men when they go to make their Preſents, on the Sultan's 

" commanding the Army in Perſon. 


| 7 * Turks are of Tartarian or Scythian extraction; 


and this appellation was firſt given them in the 
middle ages as a proper name ; it being a general title of 
honour to all the nations comprehended under the two 
principal branches of Tartar and Mongul, who there- 
fore never uſe it as a proper name of any Scythian or 
Tartarian nation. The word tur, as an adjective, ſigni- 
fies ſublime and pre- eminent; and, as a Jabflanive: A 
governor. The Scythian or Tartarian nation, to which 
the name of Turks has been peculiarly given, dwelt be- 
twixt the Black and Caſpian ſeas, and became firſt known 


in the ſeventh century, when Heraclius, emperor of the 


Eaſt, took them into his ſervice; upon which they ſo 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their fidelity and bravery in 
the conqueſt of Perſia, that the Arabian and Saracen 


caliphs had not only particular bodies of them for guards, 


but their armies were filled with them. Thus gradually 
getting the power into their hands, they ſet up and de- 
throned caliphs at pleaſure, By this ſtrict union of the 
Turks with the Saracens or Arabs, the former were 
brought to embrace the Mahometan religion, ſo that 


+ they are now become intermixed, and have jointly en- 
larged their conqueſts : but as the Turks became ſupe- 
' rior to the Saracens, they ſubdued them. 


Priace Cantemir gives the following account of the 


hay, of the Ottoman empire. 


enghiſkan, at the head of his horde, iſſued out of 


Great Tartary, and made himſelf maſter of a vaſt tract 
of land near the Caſpian ſea, and even of all Perſia and 


Aſia Minor. Incited by his example and ſucceſs, Schah 
Solyman, prince of the town of beers: on the Caſpian 
ſea, in the year 1214; paſſed Mount Caucaſus with fifty 
thouſand men, and penetrated as far as the borders of 
Syria; and though his career was ſtopped there by the 
Geoghiſcan Tartars, yet in the year 1219 he 123 
a ſecond time into Minor as far as the Euphrates. 
Othman, his grandſon, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


countries and places in Leſſer Aſia belonging to the Gre- 
cian empire; and having, in the year 1 300, at the city 


of Carachiſer, aſſumed the title of emperor of the Oth- 
mans, called his people after his own name. This prince, 
among many other towns, took, in the year 1326, Pruſa, 
in Bithynia, now called Burſa; which Orchan, his ſon 


and ſucceſſor, made the ſeat of his empire. Orchan ſent 


Solyman and Amurath, his two ſons, on an expedition 
into Europe; the former of whom reduced the city of 
Callipolis, and the latter took Tyrilos. Amurath ſue- 


reek church, and in other parts by 
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| ceeding his father in the government in 1360, took 


Tvurky in Evkope: 


Ancyra, Adrianople, and Philippopolis ; and in 1632 in- 
ſtituted the janizaries, over-run Servia, and invaded 
Macedonia and Albania. Bajazet, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
was very ſucceſsful both in Europe and Aſia, defeating 
the Chriſtians near Nicopolis ; but, in 1401, he was rout- 
ed and taken priſoner by Tamerlane. His ſons diſagreed ; 
but Mahomet I. enjoyed the ſovereignty, and his ſon 
Amurath II. diſtinguiſhed himfelf by ſeveral important 
man ger and particularly in the year 1444 gained a 
ſignal victory over the Hungarians near Varna, Ma- 
homet II. the greateſt of all the emperors, in 1453, made 
himſelf maſter of Conftantinople, and reduced the whole 
Grecian empire under his dominion, ſubduing twelve 

kingdoms and two hundred towns. After this Bajazet II. 
and Selim I. enlarged the Turkiſh empire in Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa; and Solyman I. became leſs famous 
es his victory over the 'Hungarians than his body 'of 

aws. 

In ſhort, the ſucceeding emperors were leſs ſucceſsſul; 
for though Mahomet IV. ſubdued Candia, and laid ſiege 
to Vienna, he met with ill ſucceſs in Hungary; and in 
the reigns of Solyman II. Achmet II. and Muſtapha, the 
Hungarians and Venetians were ſo ſucceſsful againſt the 
Turks, that Muſtapha II. in 1699, was glad to con- 
clude the peace of Carlowitz. Mahomet TIL, in 1718, 
agreed to the peace of Paſſarowitz ; but Achmet V. by 
the peace of Belgrade, in 1739, re-annexed Servia, a 

of Walachia, and Chozim to the empire. 

The firſt ſultans, or emperors, owing their ſucceſs 
purely to their own valour, and being filled with maxims 
of war, would have a blind obedience paid them; they 
puniſhed with ſeverity, and laboured to keep their ſub- 
jets under an inability to revolt; and, in ſhort, would 
be ſerved only by perſons who ſtood indebted to them 
for their fortunes, whom they could advance without 
jealouſy, and cruſh without being charged with injuſtice. 

heſe maxims which have continued amongſt them above 
five centuries, render the ſultan abſolute maſter of the 
empire. 

When there is a new emperor, or ſultan, it is the cuſ- 
tom to conduct him with great pomp and triumph to a 
place in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, called Job, where 
is an antient monument of one of their holy men of that 
name. At this place folemn prayers are made that God 
may proſper the ſultan, and infuſe wiſdom into him whe 
is to manage ſo great a charge. The mufti then em- 
bracing him beſtows his bleſſing, and the emperor ſolemn- 
4 ſwears to maintain the laws of the prophet Mahomet. 

hen the viziers of the bench, and other baſhas, with 
profound humility, kiſs the ground and the hem of his 
veſt, acknowledging him their lawful emperor. After 
this form of * r he returns with the like fo- 
lemnity to the ſeraglio. Thus he obliges himſelf to 
2 within the compaſs of the law; but the Turkiſh 

actors reſtrain the imperial oath only to the obſerva- 
tion of the *. part of the Mahometan law, and 
ſay, that in civil matters it is ſo arbitrary, as to need no 
other judge than his will. 

The ſultan's cloaths differ little in faſhion from thoſe 
of other men, only they exceed them in length and rich- 
neſs. His turban reſembles thoſe of the baſhas; but he 
wears plumes with gold claſps, which they do not. He 
ſleeps upon mattreſſes of velvet and cloth of gold, cover- 
ed in ſummer with ſheets embroidered with ſilk, and in 
winter with fables. | 

When he goes by water, he is carried in his barge, 
covered with a canopy of crimſon velvet richly embroider- 
ed, under which he fits, while his agas ſtand about him. 
The veſſel is rowed by the Aglaim Oglans, and ſteered 
by the 54e . Baſha. When he goes by land, he al- 
ways rides on horſeback, and commonly proceeds out of 
the oe gate of the palace. On hisgoing to the moſque 
on Fridays, he is accompanied through the city by all 
the baſhas and grandees of the Porte, The lady Wort- 
ley Montague ſays, that when ſhe ſaw the Grand Seig- 
nior in his paſſage to the moſque, he was preceded by a 
numerous guard of janizaries, with vaſt white feathers 
on their heads; as alfo by the ſpahis and boſtangees, who 
are foot and horſe guards, and the royal gardeners, which 


are a very conſiderable body of men, dreſſed in different 
habits 
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habits of fine lively colours, ſo that at a diſtance they ap- 
peared, ſays ſhe, like a parterre of tulips. After them the 
aga of the janizaries, in a robe of purple velvet; lined 
with ſilver tiſſue, his horſe led by two ſlaves richly dreſſed. 
Next him the kiſler- aga, who is the chief guardian of the 
ladies of the ſeraglio, in a deep yellow cloth, (which 
ſuited well with his black face) lined with fables, Laſt 
came the ſultan himſelf, arrayed in green, lined with 
the furs of black Muſcovite foxes, ſuppoſed worth a- 
bout a thouſand pounds ſterling, and mounted on a fine 
| horſe, with furniture embroidered with jewels; Six 
more horſes richly capariſoned were led after him; and 
two of his principal courtiers bore, one his gold, and the 
other his filver coffee-pot, on a ſtaff; another carried a 
filver tool on his head, for him to fit on. It would be 
too tedious, ſays that lady, to deſcribe the various dreſſes 
and turbans by which they are diſtinguiſhed ; but they 
were all extremely rich and gay, to the number of ſome 
thouſands ; ſo that, perhaps, there cannot be ſeen a more 
beautiful proceſſion. | 
The titles of the emperor, according to the cuſtom of 
the Eaſt, are very prolix and magnificent, as will ap- 
from the following ſpecimen. We, the ſervant and 
— of the moſt honoured and bleſſed cities, the venerable 
houſes, and ſacred places, before which all nations bow ; 
of Mecca, which God delights to honour ; of the reſplen- 
did Medina, and the holy city of Jeruſalem ; of the im- 
perial and deſirable cities of Conſtantinople, Adrianople, 
and Burſa, emperor ; alſo of Babylon, Damaſcus, of the 
fragrant Paradiſe, and the incomparable Egypt ; of all 
Arabia, Aleppo, Antioch, and many other highly cele- 
brated and memorable places, cities, and faithful vaſſals, 
emperor; emperor of emperors, the moſt gracious and 
all-powerful ſultan, &c. 
he Turkiſh arms are a creſcent. 
In the ſucceſſion to the empire no regard is paid to age 
or birth- right, the Turks — it ſufficient, if, in 
their elections, they keep to the Ottoman family: but 


women are excluded from the throne. "Though the go- 


vernment is purely monarchical and deſpotic, yet if the 
emperor takes no care to indulge the humours of the 
people, and eſpecially of the mutinous janizaries, he is 
not only in danger of being depoſed, but alſo of being 
murdered. 

The emperor's divan, or council of ſtate, meets twice 
a week in the emperor's palace, that is on Sundays and 
Thurſdays. The grand vizier, who fits as preſident, has 
on his right hand the cadinlaſkier of Romelia, and on his 
left that of Natolia. The mufti alſo aſſiſts when expreſaly 
ſummoned. All the other viziers have likewiſe a ſeat 
here, and next to them ftand on one fide the teſterdar, or 
high-treaſurer, the reis-effendi, or ſecretary of ſtate, and 
other commiſſioners of the exchequer ; but the military 
officers, as the aga of the janizaries, the aga of the 
ſpahis, the aga of the filuds, &c. fit within the divan. 
Theſe ſeveral members wear a particular habit. The 
ſultan does not enter the room ; but hears what paſſes 
from an adjoining chamber, which looks into the divan. 

When he convenes a general council, to which all the 
2 perſons of the empire are ſummoned, as the clergy, 

e military and other officers, and even the old and moſt 
experienced ſoldiers, ſuch a divan is called ajak divani, 
the whole aſſembly ſtanding. 

The higheſt office, next to the ſultan, is the vizier 
azem, or grand vizier, who has the care of the whole 
empire, and is not only entruſted with the management 
of the revenue, with foreign affairs, and the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice in civil and criminal concerns ; but alſo 
with the conduct of wars, and the command of armies. 
When the ſultan nominates this great officer, he puts 
into his hand the ſeal of the empire, upon which is en- 
2 his name. This is the badge of his office, and 

e always carries it in his boſom. With this ſeal he diſ- 
patches all his orders, without conſulting any one. His 
power is unlimited, except with reſpect to the troops, 
which he cannot puniſh without the conſent of the com- 
manders. All affairs are decided by his judgment; and 
he diſpoſes of all the poſts in the empite, except thoſe 
of judicature. 3 

he grand vizier lives in the utmoſt ſplendor; he has 
above two thouſand officers and domeſtics in his palace, 
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and when he appears in public has his turban. adorned 
with two plumes of feathers, charged with diamonds and 
precious ſtones ; the harneſs of his horſe is uſually ſet 
with rubies and turquoiſes, and his houſing richly em- 
| broidered with gold and pearls. His guard is compoſed, 
of about four hundred Boſnians, or Albanians, ſome of 
whom attend him on foot when he goes to the divan; but 
when he marches into the field, they are all well mount- 
ed, and carry a lance, a ſword, a Hatchet, and a brace of 


which is a gold ball, is is the military enſign of the 
Ottomans ; for one of their generals being at a loſs how 
to rally his troops, who had loft all their ſtandards, cut 
off a horſe's tail, and ereQing it on the point of alance, 
the ſoldiers flocked to this new enſign, rene wed their at- 
tack, and came off with victory. 

When the ſultan honours the grand vizier with the 
command of an army, he takes out one of the plumes of 
his own turban, and delivers it to him to place in his 
own, Upon his receiving this mark of diſtinction, the 
ſoldiers acknowledge him for their general. The grand 
vizier's income, without his being guilty of any injuſtice, 
amounts to about fix hundred thouſand dollars a year, 
excluſive of preſents and other perquiſites. But, not- 
withſtanding the greatneſs of his revenue, and the ſplen= 
dour in which he fes he is in continual danger, it be- 
ing the uſual policy of che emperors to ſcreen themſelyes 
from the clamours of the people, by throwing the whole 
blame of any inſtance of male-adminiſtration on this of- 
ficer, and giving him up to the public reſentment, 

While the emperor reſides at Conſtantinople, or Adria- 
nople, he is without any power ; but if he be only eight 
hours diſtant from the city, his authority is little Teſs 
than that of the grand vizier. | 

When the emperor takes the held in perſori; he nomi- 
nates a kaimakan out of ſuch viziers as ate permitted to 

three horſe tails, This officer, in aſs. the grand 
vizier be at the diſtance of eight hours from the emperor, 
has the full power and management of all affairs; but is 
not to act contrary to the grand vizier's inſtructions. This 
kaimakan ought not to be confounded with the governor 
of Conſtantinople, or Adrianople, who bears | x ſame 
title. | 4 

Next to the grand vizier are fix others, ſtiled viziers of 
the bench, or council, and baſhas of the thtee horſe 
tails ; becauſe, when they march, three horſe tails are 
carried before them, while only one is carried before 
the ordinary baſhas, Theſe viziets ought to be men 
diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom, arid their knowledge of 
the laws. They aſſiſt at the divan, but never deliver their 
opinion upon the affairs which are treated there, unleſs 
required by the grand vizier. Theſe have each two thou- 
ſand crowns a year, and the grand vizier often refers 
matters of ſmall conſequence to them, as well as to the 
ordinary judges, Cady is a word uſed fot all judges of 
a province or particular place,  _ 

A beglerbeg is a viceroy, with ſeveral provinces under 
his command, the name itſelf ſignifying a prince of 
princes. The three principal are the beglerbeg of Ru- 
mili, who reſides at Sophia; the beglerbeg of Natolia, 
the ſeat of whoſe e e is at Cutahia, and the 
beglerbeg of Damaſcus, who keeps his court in that city. 
Under theſe are the baſhas or governors, whoſe poſts are 
very conſiderable, but precarious ; atid ſubordinate to 
theſe are the ſangiacs, who may be termed deputy-go- 
vernors. Theſe are all military officers. 

The reis-effendi, alſo called the reis-kital, is lord 
chancellor and ſecretary of ſtate. His name- ſignifies 
chief of the writers, He attends on the vizier, 'to paſs 
orders, decrees, patents and commiſſions, into all parts 
of the empire, which are daily diſpatched in incredi- 
ble numbers, and therefore he employs a multitude of 
clerks in his office, | | 

With reſpe& to the national revenues, they are re- 
turnable to two treaſuries ; the public treaſury, and the 
treaſury of the muſſelmans. The public treaſury is un- 
der the management of the tefterdar, or high treaſurer, 
who has under him twelve offices, to which all the re- 
venues of the empire, ariſing from tributes, cuſtoms, 
&c. are returnable, and out of theſe the army is paid. 


The treaſurer is allowed five per cent. of all the money 
| "_ __- © brought 


piſtols. He is 8 three horſe tails, on the top of 
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brought into the treaſury, which muſt bring him in at | 


leaſt two hundred thouſand dollars annually, One fourth 
of the money he receives he pays to the kietchudabeg, 
or kahya, who is the grand vizier's commiſſary, and 
above the tefterdar, The money of this treaſury, called 
the public money of the muſſelmans, is not to be touch- 
ed by the emperor but in the greateſt exigency, much 
leſs for private occaſions. The ſultan's private treaſury, 
which he diſpoſes of according to his own pleaſure, is 
under the care of the haſnadar baſchi, who is the next 
perſon in rank to the kiſlar in the ſeraglio. Prince Can- 
temir ſays, that in his time, twenty-ſeven thouſand 
purſes, amounting to thirteen millions and a half of rix- 
dollars, were annually returned to both treaſuries. The 
confiſcations of the eſtates and effects of the baſhas, 
and other officers, together with the money ariſing from 
the eſcheats of Turks dying without male iſſue, make 
alſo a very conſiderable article, | 

The janizaries are the flower of the Turkiſh forces, 
they are all infantry, and were firſt formed of captive 
Chriſtians by the emperor Amurath I. Their number 

enerally amounts to forty thouſand, divided into a hun- 
Fred and fixty-two companies, or chambers, called odas, 
in which they live together at Conſtantinople, as in a con- 
vent. The janizaries are of a ſuperior rank to all other ſol- 
diers ; but are alſo more arrogant and factious, and it is 
by them the public tranquility is moſtly diſturbed, 
% The government, ſays the lady Wortley Montague, 
« js entirely in the hands of the army. The grand 
% ſignior with all his abſolute power, is as much a flave 
&« as any of his ſubjects, and trembles at a janizary's 
« frown. Here is, indeed, a much greater appearance 
ce of ſubjection than amongſt us: a miniſter of ſtate is 
« not ſpoke to but upon the knee; ſhould a reflection 
& on his conduct be dropped in a coftee-houfe (for they 
«© have their ſpies every where) the houſe would be ra- 
« zed to the ground, and perhaps the whole company 
« put to the torture, No huzzaing mobs, ſenſeleſs 
« pamphlets, and tavern diſputes about politics. When 
« a miniſter here diſpleaſes the people, in three hours 
dc time he is dragged even from his maſter's arms. They 
« cut off his hack head and feet, and throw them be- 
<« fore the palace gate, with all the reſpect in the world; 
« while the ſultan, to whom they all profeſs an unli- 
« mited adoration, fits trembling in his apartment, and 
« dare neither defend; nor revenge his favourite,” 

The janizaries have, however, ſome good qualities; 
they are employed to eſcort travellers, and eſpecially am- 
baſladors, and perſons of high rank, on the road, in 
which caſe they behave with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity, 
The ingenious and learned lady, whom we 24 way 
mentioned, happening, £2 beſpeak ſome pigeons for up- 
per at a village near Philippopolis, one of the janizaries 
went immediately to the cady, the chief civil officer of 
the town; and ordered him to ſend in ſome dozens. The 
poor man anſwered, that he had already ſent about, but 
could get none; upon which the janizary, in the height 
of his zeal for that lady's ſervice, immediately locked 


him up priſoner in his room, telling him he deſerved: | 


death for his impudence, in offering to excuſe his not 
obeying her commands; but out of reſpect to the lady, 
he would not puniſh him but by her order. According- 


ly he came very gravely to her, to aſæ what ſhould be 


one to him ; adding by way of compliment, that, if ſhe 
pleaſed, he would bring her his head. This, 70 0 
<«« the lady Montague, may give ſome idea of. the unli- 
% mited power of theſe fellows, who are all ſworn bro- 
ce thers, and bound to revenge the injuries done to one 
c another, whether at Cairo, Aleppo, or any other part 
cc of the world. This inviolable league makes them ſo 
« powerful, that the greateſt man at court never ſpeaks 
ce to them, but in a flattering tone.“ | 
The capis are alſo infantry ; the ſpahis light horſe; 


but the timar ſpahi, or, the old and preferred ſpahis, in- 


ſtead of pay, bave villages in ſeveral of the provinces, 
and are obliged, according to their income, to bring at 
leaſt three ſlaves with them into the field. 


„ The tributary princes, as the cham of the Crim Tar- 


tars, and the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, are ob- 
liged to ſend auxiliaries. In ſhort, the whole Turkiſh 
army is compoſed of above three hundred thouſand men, 


Torxy in Evropy. - 


When the Turks are encamped, the tents make a 
very magnificent appearance. 'Thofe of the great men 
are rather like palaces than tents, taking up a great 
compaſs of ground, and being divided into a great num- 
ber of apartments. They are all green, and the baſhas 
of three tails have thoſe enſigns of their power placed 
in a very conſpicuous manner before their tents, which 
are adorned on the top with gilded balls, 'more or leſs, 
according to their difterent ranks. 1H 

When the ſultan is reſolved to lead his army in per- 
ſon, all the companies of tradeſmen are obliged to make 
him a preſent according to their ability; and, on this 
occaſion, they make a very ſplendid proceſſion. through 
the principal ſtreets, while the ſultan views them from 
one of the windows of his ſeraglio. When our author 
faw this cavalcade, it was preceded by an. effendi, 
mounted on a camel, reading aloud the Koran, finely 
bound, and placed upon a cuſhion. : He was ſurround- 
ed by a parcel of boys in white, ſinging ſome verſes of 
it, followed by a man dreſſed in green boughs, repre- 
ſenting a huſbandman ſowing ſeed; After him ſeveral 
reapers, crowned like Ceres, with ears of corn; they 
had alſo ſcythes in their hands, and ſeemed to mow, 
Then a little machine drawn by oxen, in which was a 
windmill, and boys employed in grinding corn, follow- 
ed by another machine drawn by buffaloes carrying an 
oven, and two more boys, one employed in kneading 
bread, and the other in drawing it out of the oven, 
Theſe boys alſo threw little cakes on both ſides amongſt 
the crowd, and were followed by the whole company 
of bakers, marching on foot two by two, in their b 
cloaths, with cakes, loaves, paſties and pies of all ſorts 
on their heads, and after them two buffoons, with their 
faces and cloaths ſmeared with meal,” who diverted the 
mob with their antic geſtures. In the ſame manner fol- 
lowed all the other trading companies; the jewellers, 
mercers, &c. finely mounted, and many of the page- 
ants repreſenting their trades, truly magnificent; a- 
mongſt which that of the furriers made one of the beſt 
figures, it being a very large machine fet round with 
the ſkins of ermines, foxes, &c. fo well ſtuffed, that 
the animals ſeemed alive, and were followed by muſic 
and dancers. The rear was cloſed by the volunteers, 
who came to beg the honour of dying in the ſultan's 
ſervice ; they were all naked to the middle. Some had 
their arms pierced through with arrows left ſticking in 
them. Others had them ſticking in their heads, the 
blood trickling down their faces. Some flaſhed their 
arms with ſharp knives, making the blood ſpring out 
upon the by-ſtanders ; which is looked upon as an ex- 
preſſion of their zeal for glory. Tis ſaid that ſome make 
uſe of theſe arrows and knives to advance their love, and 
when they are near the window where their miſtreſs 
ſtands, (for all the women are veiled to ſee this ſpectacle) 
they ſtick another arrow for her fake, who gives ſome 
ſign of approbation and encouragement to this gallantry.” 


| 
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The Officers of the Seraglio, and the Regulations obſerved there 
with reſpect to the M omen; the Splendor of their Dreſs, - 
and the Magnificence in which they live, 15 


LESS principal officers of the ſeraglio are the eunuchs, 
who are in the higheſt confidence; for being en- 
tirely diſengaged from love intrigues, they reſign them- 
ſelves wholly to ambition and the care of obliging their 
ſovereign. The white eunuchs are employed in the ſer- 
vice of the ſultan, arid the black wait upon and guard the 
women. Theſe are forced to uſe a filver pipe in making 
water; they being deprived of the natural conveniency in 
their infancy ; for the ſultans were jealous of them, 
while they were made eunuchs in the ordinary manner, 
and on this account they are cut ſmooth cloſe to the belly; 
a dangerous operation, that colts many of them their 
lives. | 
The capi-aga, or chief of the white eunuchs, is treat- 
ed in the ſame manner in his youth, and is the great 
maſter of the ſeraglio. He has the inſpection of all the 
pages of the palace, and all petitions which are to be 
preſented 
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preſented to the prince are delivered to him. He is in 
the ſecret of the cabinet, and has the command of all the 
eunuchs of his own complexion. The principal of theſe 
eunuchs are, the great chamberlain, who has forty pages 
under him, that wait on the ſultan : the deputy-ſuper- 
viſor of the pages apartment, and other buildings of the 
palace, who particularly takes care of their linen and 
wearing appafel : the ſultan's privy-treaſurer, who keeps 

the jewels of the crown, and one of the keys of the ſacred 
_ treaſure: the kilargi baſhi, or grand expenditor of the 
ſeraglio, who is allo great maſter of the wardrobe ; it 1s 
his office alſd to look after the ſultan's ſect. Ae 
drinks, the, ſyrups, ſherbet, and counter-poiſotis ;'he-alſo 
takes care of the ſultan's china-ware : the other white | 
eunuchs ate, the preceptots to the pages, the overſeer 
of the infirmary, the great falconer, the overſeer of the 
baths, and other officers who wait on the fultan's perſon. 

The kyler-aga is the chief of the black eunuchs, and 
has the abſolute command of the women's apartments, 
and all the other black eunuchs placed there pay him an 
implicit obedience. He has the ſuperigtendence of all 


on 
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the royal moſques of the empire, and diſpoſes of all the 
offices that belong to them, The principal of the other 
black eunuchs are, the eunuch of the queen mother, the 
governor of the princes of the, blood, the comptroller of 
the queen mother's treaſury, th ſteward of her perfumes, | 
ſweet-meats, and liguors, the two chiefs'of the great and 
little chamber of the women, with ſome others. — 
In the ſetragſio there are alſo muſielans, buffoons, 
tumblers, dwarfs, and mute. 
All who live in the ſeraglio are the ſyltan's ſlaves, as 
Indeed are all the ſubjeAs of his empire ; for they ac- 
knowledge, that whatever they enjoy proceeds from his 
bounty, and that their eſtates and lives are abſolutely! 
at his diſpoſal. D * * 
The women in the ſultan's court, including the, ou} 


and the young, amount to about twelve. hundred. His 


concubines are beautiful and ,ac;ompliſhed yirgins, who 
have been ſtolen. or purchaſed when children from Geor-' 
gia, Circaſha, .or the neighbouring, countries, and re- 
ceived an education that renders, them well qualified in 


the arts of pleaſing, ſuch. as ſinging, playing upon mu- 


ſical inſtruments, dancing, dreſſing to the beſt advan- 
tage, an engaging behaviour, and great ſkill in curious 
needle-work, particularly 'embroidery. | 
It is generally faid, that the firſt of theſe ladies ho 
conceives by the ſultan, and brings forth, a child, is ſtiled 
ſultana A and, if it be à ſon, is confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed by great feſtiyals: thenceforward ſhe has mag- 


- 
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: 
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nificent apartments, a great number of ' ſervants,” with 4 


large revenue, and, all perſons in the ſeraglio muſt pay 


bear him children are called ſultagas, but not queens, yet 
live in ſeparate apartments, which are extremely feng 
did; they are Well ſerved aud attended, and are in n 

want of money, jewels, or the richeſt apparel : but if it 
happens that the heir of the empire dies, and another by 


the ſultanas has a ſon to ſucceed the deceaſed heir, it is | 


ſaid that the fulrana queen loſes her title and rank, and 
another becomes queen in her ſtead; ſo that the title run 
from one ſultana to another, in virtue of the ſon's gh 
to the ſucceſſion. 1 | 3 
The ſultan was formerly married to the queen, but 
'ſhe now poſſeſſes that title without the celebration of any 
nuptial rites, and yet enjoys all the prerogatives of royal. 
| * with a guard of thirty or forty black eunuchs, under 
the command of the kyfler-aga. * | va 
. The ſons, of the ſultan, by the ſultana queen, are all 
brought up by themſelves, and have nurſes provided for 
them. His. ſons by the other ſultanas are alſo brought 
up.by themſelves ; but they may play with each other 
till they are ſix or ſeven years of age. They live nine 
or ten years with the, women, and at, about fourteen are 
circumciſed with great pomp. When the ſultan's eldeſt 
ſon 1s circumciſed, he is ſometimes ſent with a ſuitable 
equipage, under the care of a truſty eunuch, to be gover- 
nor of Magneſia, in Natolia; but the eunuch is bound 
to ſend continual advice to the ſultan, of his ſon's beha- 
_ Viour; ſo that if he exceeds the limits of his commiſſion, 
he ſoon falls into diſgrace, | 
44 


.the deſcribes had left the 4 
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The daughters, ſiſters, and aunts of the emperor lodge 
in the ſame ſeraglio ; and, being richly dreſſed and roy- 
ally attended, live by themſelves in continual pleaſures, 
till the fultan gives them in marriage to the great officers 
of his court, or the governors of provinces. They are 
ſaid to carry out with them a cheſt, preſented by the ſul- 
tan, filled with rich cloaths, jewels, and money, to the 
value of about thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, beſides 
what they have ſaved, which ſometimes amounts to a great 
ſum: and if the Grand Seignior has 3 particular reſpect 
for them, he even continues their allowance of a thou- 


ſand or fifteen hundred aſpers a day. As for the huſband, 


he is to make her a bill of dpwry of at leaft a hundred 


thouſand chequins in money, beſides cloaths, r and 
other ornaments. They, however, converſe with no 


other men beſides their huſbands ; and, with the ſultan's 


leave, are allowed to viſit their old acquaintance in the 
ſeraglio., "Theſe are the only women in Turky who claim 
the privilege of having a man to themſelves. They aſ- 
ſunie'the (fate. of queens, and have their huſbands in the 
ſame 1 as other Turkiſh huſbands have their 
Wives; .and they are ſaid to oblige them to put away the 
reſt of their women, how long ſoever they have lived 
with them. pg 
', Authors have given very incredible "deſcriptions of 
the manner in which theſe ladies live in the ſeraglio, 
and of the treatment they receive from tle ſultan ; but 
As it is evident, even from their own account, that they 
never ſo much as. ſaw one of theſe ladies, and that the 
had no poffible means of coming at the knowledge of 
what they deſeribe, we ſhall paſs them over as the fic- 
tions of travellers ;'-and conclude this ſection with part 
of a letter wrote by an Engliſh ambaſſadreſs on this ſub- 
ject, who wile fo her gyn knowledge, and, from 
her rank and ſex, bad an opportunity of ſeeing what is 
carefully concealed. from every man; Though the lady 
| yet ſhe ſtill ſeems to 
have kept up the way of Jife ſhe ſel there; and, indeed, 
all that is faid of her will give the reader a better idea of 
the ſplendor in Which thoſe ladies live, than any thing 
that has been written on the ſubjecc. 

% T went, ſays this learned and polite writer, to ſee 
« the ſultana Hatten, favourite of the late emperor Muſ- 
d tapha, who. was depoſed by his brother, the reigning 
« ſultan,” and died a few weeks after, being poiſoned, as 
te it was generally believed. This lady was, immediate- 


« ly after his death, ſaluted with an abſolute order to 


“ leave the ſeraglio, and.chooſe herſelf a huſband among 


| e the great men of the Porte. I . you may ima- 
*« pine her overjoyed at this propoſa 

ce trary.—The 

her the reſpect due to a queen. The other women wha | 
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uite the con- 
e wamen, Who are called, and eſteem 
themſelves queens, look upon this liberty as the great- 
eſt diſgrace and affront that can happen to them. She 
threw. herſelf at the ſultan's feet, and begged him to 
poniard her, rather than uſe his brother's widow with 
that contempt. She repreſented to him, in agonies of 
ſotrow, that ſhe was privileged from this misfortune 
by having brought five princes into the Ottoman fa- 
mily ; but all the boys being dead, and only one girl 
ſurviving, this excuſe was not received, and ſhe was 
«© compelled to make her choice. She choſe Bekir Ef- 
c fendi, then ſecretary of ſtate, and above fourſcore 
ce years old, to convince the world that ſhe firmly in- 
te tended to keep the, vow ſhe had made, of never ſuffer- 
<« ing a ſecond huſband, to approach her bed; and ſince 
« ſhe muſt honour ſome ſubje& ſo far as to be called 
<« his wife, ſhe would chooſe, him as a mark of her gra- 
ce titude, fince it was he that had preſented her at the 
c“ age of ten years to her laſt lord. But ſhe never per- 
emitted him to pay, her one viſit ; though ſhe has been 
“ fifteen. years in his houſe, where ſhe paſles her time 
© in uninterrupted mourning, with a conſtangy very 
&« little known in Chriſtendom, eſpecially in a widow 
« of one and twenty; for ſhe is now but thirty-ſix. She 
e has no black eunuchs for her guard, her huſband being 
<« obliged to reſpect her as a queen, and not to enquire 
<« at all into what is done in her apartment. 
«© I was led into a large room, with a ſopha the whole 
length of it, adorned with white marble 8 
1) 
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ed with pale blue figured velvet, on a filver ground, 
'C 88 with. 
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cc with cuſhions of the ſame, where I was deſired to re- 
& poſe till the ſultana appeared, who had contrived this 
* manner of reception to avoid riſing up at my entrance, 
e though ſhe made me an inclination of the head when 
« I roſe up to her. I was very glad to obſerve a lady that 
<< had been diſtinguiſhed by the favour of an emperor, to 
« whom beauties were every day preſented from all parts 
« of the world. She had the remains of a fine face, more 
« decayed by ſorrow than time. But her dreſs was ſome- 
<« thing ſo faroritngly rich, that I cannot forbear de- 
&« ſcribing it to you. She wore a veſt called a dualma, 
« which differs from a caftan by its having longer 
&« ſleeves, and folding over at the bottom. It was of 
<« purple cloth ſtraight to her ſhape, and thick-ſet on 
&« each ſide down to her feet and round her ſleeves, with 
& pearls of the beſt water, of the ſame ſize as their but- 
<« tons are; that is, about the bigneſs of a pea, and to 
<« theſe buttons large loops ſet with diamonds. This 
« habit was tied at the waiſt, with two large taſſels of 
<< ſmaller pearls, and round the arms embroidered with 
large diamonds, Her ſhift was faſtened at the bottom 
e with a great diamond, ſhaped like a lozenge ; her girdle 
<«< as —4. as the broadeſt Engliſh ribbon, entirely co- 
« yered with diamonds, Round her neck ſhe wore three 
chains, which reached to her knees; one of large pearls, 
<« at the bottom of which hung a fine coloured emerald 
&« as big as a turkey egg; another conſiſting of two 
4 hundred emeralds Cloſe joined together, of the moſt 
<« lively green, perfectly matched, every one as large as 
2 Ae piece, and as thick as three crown pieces; 
and another of ſmall emeralds perfectly round. But 
her ear-rings eclipſed all the reſt. They were two 
_** diamonds ſhaped exactly like pears, as big as a large 
<« hazle-nut. Round her talpoche ſhe had four ſtrings 
of pearl, the whiteſt and moſt perfect in the world, 
c faſtened with two roſes, each conſiſting of a large ruby 
for the middle ſtone, encircled with diamonds. Be- 
© ſides this, her head-dreſs was covered with bodkins of 
<« emeralds and diamonds, She wore large diamond 
<« bracelets, and had five rings on her fingers, with the 
<« largeſt diamonds (except Mr. Pitt's) I ever ſaw in m 
<« life. *Tis for jewellers to compute the value of theſe 
e things ; but, according to the common eſtimation of 
ce jewels in our part of the world, her whole dreſs muſt 
1 be worth a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. This 
& Tam ſure of, that no European queen has half the 
quantity; and the empreſs's jewels, tho' very fine, 
„ would look very mean near hers. _ . 

«« She gave me a dinner of fifty diſhes of meat, which, 
« after their faſhion, were placed on the table but one 
<« at a time, and was extremely tedious. But the mag- 
« nificence of her table anſwered 1 well to that of 
<« her dreſs: the hafts of the Knives being of gold ſet 
© with diamonds. But the piece of luxury which griey- 
« ed my eyes was, the table-cloth and napkins, which 
« were all tiffany embroidered with filk and gold, in the 
.<< fineſt manner in natural lowers. It was with the ut- 
< moſt regret that I made uſe of theſe coſtly napkins, 
&« which were as finely wrought as the fineſt handker- 
* chiefs that ever came out of that country. You may 
e be ſure they were entirely ſpoiled before dinner was 
« gycr. The ſherbet was ſerved in china bowls, but the 
covers and ſalvers maſſy gold. After dinner water 
„ was brought in gold baſons, and towels of the ſame 
<« kind with the napkins, which I very unwillingly wip- 
« ed my hands upon, and coffee was ſerved in china, 
« with gold ſaucers. | 

„The ſultana ſeemed in a very good humour, and 
« talked to me with the utmoſt civility. I did not omit 


ce this opportunity of learning all that I poſſibly could of 


« the ſeraglio, which is ſo ee unknown among us. 
« She aſſured me that the ſtory of the ſultan's throwing 
« a handkerchief, is altogether fabulous ; and the man- 
e ner upon that occaſion no other than this: he ſends 
<« the kyſler aga to ſignify to the lady the honour he 
« intends her. She is immediately complimented upon 
« jt by the others, and led into the bath, where ſhe is 
„ perfumed and dreſſed in the moſt magnificent and be- 
« coming manner. The emperor precedes his viſit by 
« a royal preſent, and then comes into her apartment. 


Neither is there any ſuch thing as her creeping in at 
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** the bed's foot. She ſaid, that the firſt he made choice 
of, was always after the firſt in rank, and not the mo- 
„ ther of the eldeſt ſon, as other writers would make 
dus believe. Sometimes the ſultan diverts himſelf in 
the company of all bis ladies, who ſtand in a circle 
round him. And ſhe confeſſed they were ready to die 
with envy and jealouſy of the happy ſhe, that he di- 
„e ſtinguiſhed with any appearance of preſerment. But 
this ſeemed to me neither better nor worſe than the 
* circles in moſt courts, where the glance of the mo- 
„ narch is watched, and every ſmile waited for with im- 
<< patience, and envied by thoſe who cannot obtain it. 

„ She aſked me to walk in her garden, and one of 
<< her ſlaves immediately brought her a pellice of rich 
*© brocade lined with ſables. I waited on her into the 
wn garden, which had nothing in it remarkable but the 
* fountains, and from thence, ſhe ſhewed me all her 
t apartments. In her bed-chamber her toilet was diſ- 
<< played, conſiſting of two looking-glaſſes ; the frames 
* covered with pearls, and her night talpoche ſet with 
e bodkins of jewels, and near it three veſts of fine ſables, 
every one of which is at leaſt worth two hundred 
pounds Engliſh money. I don't doubt but theſe rich 
* habits were burpoſely placed in fight, though the 
«© ſeemed negligently thrown on the ſopha. hen 
© took my leave of her, I was complimented with per- 
© fumes, and preſented with a very fine embroidered 
© handkerchieſ. Her ſlaves were to the number of thirty, 
e beſides ten little ones, the eldeſt not above ſeven years 
old. "Theſe were the moſt beautiful girls I ever ſaw, 
« all richly dreſſed, and I obſerved that the ſultana took 
6 a great deal of pleaſure in theſe lovely children, which 
care a vaſt expence ; for there is not a handſome girl of 
te that age, to be bought under a hundred pounds ſter- 
„ling. They wore little garlands of flowers, and their 
cc own hair braided, which was all their head-dreſs ; but 
<« their habits are all of gold ſtuffs. Theſe ſerved her 
c coffee kneeling ; brought water when ſhe waſhed, &c. 
« Tis a great part of the buſineſs of the older ſlaves to 
cc take care of theſe young girls, to teach them to em- 
ce broider, and to ſerve them as carefully as if they were 
ec children of the family.” 


SECT. VI. | 
Of the Manufatures, Trade, and Coin of Turky in Europe. 


HE Turks have very curious and beautiful manu- 
factures. The inland trade too, which the pro- 
vinces, towns, and inhabitants carry on with each other, 
and with foreign nations, is very conſiderable ; though 
it is chiefly through the channel of the Jews and Arme- 
nians, The Turks, indeed, convey both by land and 
water the produQts of the country and other goods from 
one province to another; but not to foreign Chriſtian 
countries: great numbers of Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh ſhips, as well as thoſe of other tra- 


ding nations, repairing in great numbers to the harbours 


in Turky, where they import their , and purchaſe 
thoſe of the country. They have alſo their envoys and 
reſidents at Conſtantinople, and their conſuls in other 
rts. 
"The exports from 1 are ſilks, beautiful carpets, 
goats hair and wool, camels hair, cotton yarn, burdets, 
dimity, waxed linen, ſhagreen ſkins, blue, red, and 
yellow leather, coffee, rhubarb, turpentine, ſtorax, gums, 
ſaffron, opium, galls, maſtich, emery, Lemnian bole, 
pomegranate ſhells, ſponges, dates, almonds, wine, oil, 
figs, raiſins, mother of pearl, box-wood, wax, &c. 
he traffic of the human ſpecies, however ſhocking it 
may appear at firſt ſight, is infinitely leſs cruel than 
that carried on by the Chriſtians on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea : this is a conſiderable part of their commerce; for 
they not only ſell ſlaves of both ſexes, but alſo beauti- 
ful young girls, who are bought up, particularly by the 
Jews in Circaſſia, Georgia, Greece, and other coun- 
tries; their parents and relations readily parting with 
them, in hopes of raiſing their fortune. 

The Engliſh Turky merchants export thither broad 
cloth, long ells, tin, iron, ſugar, watches, ſome bul- 
lion, and many other articles, 5 

| he 


+8. 0 
e gold and large filver coin of all countries are cur- 
re i0 Furky, — eſpecially the croſs dollars of Bur- 
gundy, and the Dutch lion dollars, which they term 
Te proper coins of the country are, firſt thoſe of 
gold ; namely, the altines, or ducats, which are worth 
about ſeven ſhillings ; and the zechinos, worth about 
nine ſhillings. Large ſums are reckoned by purſes ; a 
parſe being one hundred and eight pounds ſix ſhillings 
and eight pence, | 
The ſilver coin conſiſts of the ſolato, worth about 
two ſhillings and two pence farthing ; the krip, of the 
value of about eleven pence; the groſh, about three 


pence ; the para, worth three aſpers ; an aſper is of the 
value of about three half pence. 
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SECT. VIL 
Of the Morea, anciently called the PELOPONNESUS. 


lis Situation, Extent, Name, Rivers, Lakes, Soil, and 


Produce, With a Deſcription of all the principal Cities 
and Towns in that Peninſula. 


| HE Morea is a large peninſula on the ſouthern 
part of Greece, to which it is joined by the 
iſthmus of Corinth, which extends between the gulphs of 
Lepanto and Engia, and in its narroweſt part is not 
above four or five miles over. It lies between the oy 
ſixth degree twenty-three minutes, and the thirty-eight 
degree ſeventeen minutes latitude; and between the 
twenty-firſt degree twenty minutes, and the twenty- 
fourth degree eight minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
Its greateſt breadth from ſouth to north, or from Cape 
Matapan to the ſtreights of Lepanto, is about one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles, and its greateſt length eaſt and 
weſt one hundred and twenty : but in many places it is 
much narrower and ſhorter, on account of the many 
gulphs, bays, and inlets all round the coaſt. 

Its preſent name of Morea is ſaid to be derived from 
Morus, a mulberry-tree, either from its reſembling in 
its form the mulberry leaf, or from the great number of 
mulberry-trees it produces. 

Its chief rivers are the Carbon, anciently the Al- 

heus ; the Pirnaza, anciently the Paniſus; and the 
1 now called the Baſilipotama. Of the lakes, 
the moſt celebrated among the ancients was the Stym- 
phalus, famous for the many ravenous birds which re- 
ſorted to it ; and the Phineus, for being the ſource of 
the river Styx, whoſe water is ſaid to be ſo cold as to 
freeze thoſe to death who drink it, and to corrode iron 
and copper, for. which extraordinary qualities the poets 
have made it one of the rivers of hell. | 

This peninſula, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, 
contained the kingdoms of Sicyon, Argos, and Mycene, 
Corinth, Proper Achaia, Arcadia, and Sparta, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſplendor of its cities, the courage 
and virtue of its ancient inhabitants, and the power of 
the ſeveral ſtates ; as well as by the fertility of its ſoil, 
which produces plenty of corn, wine, oil, moſt delici- 
ous fruits, and every thing that can contribute to the 
delight, as well as the neceſſaries of life. Indeed the 
middle part, which contained the ancient Arcadia, bein 
more mountainous, is not ſo fruitful, and therefore 2 
of the inhabitants were formerly ſhepherds, the ſoil 
being more proper for paſture than, agriculture, How- 


ever, even in that part there are ſeveral fertile valleys, | 


that would 
tivated. | 
The country is divided into four parts, Belvedera, 
Chiarenza, Brazzo di Maina, and Saccaria. 
Belvedeta, the moſt ſouthern part, contains the ancient 
Elis and Meſſenia; and has the following places of note. 
Coron, one of the moſt conſiderable towns in the 
Morea, is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of a gulph to which 
it gives its name, about ſeventeen miles from Cape 
Gallo. It is ſtrong both by nature and art. The ci 


is of a triangular form, and oppoſite one of its angles is 
a large tower built on a rock. The town, where it is 


produce plentiful crops, were they well cul- 


not waſhed by the ſea, is defended by a fortreſs, encom- | 
thick walls, flanked with large towers. 


paſſed by ol 


0 FP . 


| At a ſmall diſtance from the town is a ſuburb; conſiſting 


7 tt 


of about five hundred houſes. The adjacent country 
affords plenty of fruit, corn, oil, and ſilk, which the 
inhabitants export with great 2 £235 
Modon, the ancient Methone, is ſeated on the ſouth- 
ern ſhore, oppoſite the iſle of Sapienza, and ſtands on a 
hill which projects into the ſea, at the foot of which is a 
good harbour. It is a ſtrong, rich, and trading city, the _ 
— of the governor bf the Morea, and a biſhop's 
cc, | 
Navarino, the ancient Pylus, ſtands om a riſing ground; 
at the foot of which is the harbour, which is med 
the beſt and moſt capacious of all the Morea, it being 
able to contain two thouſand veſſels. It is defended by 
two caſtles, one of which ftands on a high mountain, 
and commands the eritrance into the harbour on the 
north ſide, the other defends the entrance on the ſouth, 
and at ſame time defends the city: 214i 
Arcadia, formerly Cypariſſa, is now a mean place, 
from which a bay takes its name. 
Langanico, the ancient Olympia, is ſeated on the 
river Carbon, and was once famous for the games cele- 
brated on the neighbouring plains, every fifth year, 
from which the computation of time by olympiads took 
its riſe, In this city was alſo a fine — of Jupiter 
Olympius, in which the image of that god, which was 
of an amazing ſize and beauty, and eſteemed one of 
ſeven wonders of the world. This city is now but a 
ſmall and inconſiderable town. hr eln 
Belvedere, by the Greeks called Calloſcopium, is ſi- 
tuated on the ſpot where the ancient capital of Elis ſtood. 
The town received its name from the delightful places 
round it. | 
The next diviſion called Chiarenza or Clarenza, con- 
tains Achaia, properly ſo called, together with the fol- 
lowing places, vis. 
Chiarenza, or Clarenza, a pretty good town, feated 
at the bottom of a gulph on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Morea; but it ſuffered much in the laſt Venetian war. 
Patras, Patraſſo, by the Turks called Badra, or Balu- 
bathra, is ſituated upon a hill at the foot of a high 
mountain, not a mile from the fea, This city is go- 
verned by a cady, who determines all controverſies : 
here is alſo a waywode, who executes the determinati- 
ons of the cady, and gathers- the taxes and duties up- 
on merchandize and proviſions. The Turks, who are 
about a third part of the inhabitants, have ſix moſques 
here, one of which was formerly a cathedral church. 
The Jews, who make alſo another third part, have four 
ſynagogues, and a kind of policy among themſelves ; 
or they chooſe ancient men or elders to decide all the 
differences that ariſe amongſt them, The whole num- 
ber of Chriſtians, Jews, and Turks, is computed to 
amount to about four or ſive thouſand perſons. It is the 
reſidence of a Greek archbiſhop, and gives name to the 
gulph which runs -between the coaſt of the Morea, and 
the iſland of Cephalonia. | | | 
The currants of Patras are eſteemed the beſt in thoſe 
parts; but there are no great quantities of them. The 
trade of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſts of raw ſilk, made 
in great quantities in the Morea. Leather is alſo cheap, 
as are alſo honey, wax, wood, and cheeſe. | 
Braccio di Mania, or Takonia, comprehends the an- 
tient Arcadia and Laconia, and contains the following 
places, viz. | | i 
Miſitra, the antient Sparta, is ſituated on the river 
Eurotas, now called Bafilopotamus. It conſiſts of a caſtle, 
the city properly ſo called, and below it two large ſub- 
urbs. The town and caſtle have each their diſtinct walls. 
The former is advantageouſly fituated on the top of a 
mountain, and its walls are ſtrong and kept in good re- 
pair. It is defended by eight or ten pieces of ordnance, 
and the whole garriſon conſiſts of eighteen or twenty. 
janizaries, commanded by a governor, who. ſeldom re- 
ſides in the caſtle. The Turks imagine, that it can 
only be taken by famine, and have therefore provided it 


ty | with magazines conſtantly filled with corn. Within 


the place are alſo ciſterns kept full of water. 
The town ſtands at the foot of the caſtle, which covers 
it to the north, and conſiſts of two ſpacious ſtreets, and 


ſeveral narrow lanes croffing them. The old market- 
place 


place has a curious fountain, which throws up water from 
three brazen pipes, and near it is a church built out of 
the ruins of Minerva's temple. There are alſo the re- 
mains of four magnificent marble buildings, the Perſian 
gallery, or portico, erected in memo of the victory 
gained by the Greeks at the battle of Flatza, the tem- 

le of Helena, the temple of Hercules, and that of Venus. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPH Y, 


n the town ſtands alſo the cathedral, which is a very 


noble building. The roof is ſupported by marble pillars ; 
it has ſeven domes, and the pavement is a curious piece of 
Moſaic work. This is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop, 
who is ſtiled metropolitan, and has a handſome and com- 
modious palace, in which are lodgings for ten or twelve 
coloyers, or monks, who are dignitaries of the cathe- 
dral. | | 

Towards the ſouth- eaſt part of the town is a convent 
of nuns, whoſe church, though not fo large, is more 
beautiful than the cathedral, fn one of the ſuburbs is 


another church, far more magnificent than the two al- 


ready mentioned, The infide is adorned with very fine 
paintings ; the marble of its columns is very beautiful, 
and adorned with the moſt curious workmanſhip, and 
both the portico and the domes are admirable. In each 
of theſe churches is a particular incloſure, within which 
the Greek women are placed ſeparate from the men. In 
the ſame ſuburb ſands the finelt moſque the Turks have 
at Miſitra ; it was built out of the ruins of antient Sparta. 
The domes are extremely noble, and its minorets moſt 
curiouſly wrought. Adjoining to it is the beſt endowed 
hoſpital of any in Turky ; proviſions are there daily 
diſtributed to the poor, and extraordinary care is taken 
of the fick ; and both Jews, Moors, Turks, and Chriſ- 
tians are equally welcome. There are alſo at Miſitra 
two hans, or caravanſeras, for travellers ; both of which 
are fine buildings, particularly the new one, where there 
are chambers for the merchants, with ſtables underneath 
for their horfes and other beaſts of burthen. 

They reckon near two thouſand houſes at Miſitra, and 
near as many in the above ſuburb ; but the latter are 
by far the fineſt, and therefore the moſt conſiderable of 
the Turks live there ; where they have pleaſant gardens, 
The other village contains about a thouſand houſes, moſt 


of them inhabited by Jews, who have a ſynagogue there, 


as they have alſo at Miſitra and in the other village; the 
Sadducees - have alſo particular ſynagogues and burying- 
places, and never intermarry with the other Jews. 

The city of Malveſia, by the modern Greeks called 
Monembaſia, and by the Turks Menewtſche, is ſeated 
on a little iſland, on the eaftern coaſt of the Morea, near 
the mouth of the gulph of Neapoli, thirty-nine miles to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Miſttra The iſland on which it ſtands 
is not above a piſtol-ſhot from the continent, and is join- 
ed to it by a handſome ſtone bridge. The town is built 
at the foot of a ſteep rock, on the top of which is a 

fortreſs. The walls of the city are towards the ſea- 

re, and in very good repair; thoſe of the fortreſs are 
very indifferent; but its ſituation renders it in a manner 
impregnable, there being no aſcent to it but by a very 
dangerous path. Tt has a pretty good barbour, and is 
the ſee of a Greek biſhop. | 

The iſland on which the city is built is planted with 
fine gardens and vineyards, which produce that excel- 
tent wine called malmſey : but, as the iſland is ſmal}, it 
cannot produce a ſufficient quantity of it to anſwer the 
demands of the public; they have therefore planted on the 
oppoſite ſhore a ſpace of ground about eight leagues in 
extent, with vines from this iſland; the wine they 
produce is generally ſold for malmſey, and '1s little in- 
feriot to it. a 
Maina is a town with a diſtrict belonging to it on the 
ſouth part of the iſland. Its inhabitants, and thoſe in the 
neighbourhood called Mainotti, are the deſcendants of 
the antient Lacedemonians, and are ſtill diftinguiſhed as 
the braveſt of all the Greeks. Though their whole mi- 
litary force is ſaid not to exceed ten thouſand men, they 
have never been conquered, nor even rendered tributary 
to the Turks. Their country is on all ſides ſurrounded 
with mountains. Their modern name is derived from 
udyla, or madneſs, from their cuſtom of ruſhing upon 
the enemy, as if actuated by a phrenzy. | 


Torky in Europe, 


The fourth diſtrict is Sacconia, or Romania Minor, 
which contains the antient cities of Corinth, Sicyon, arid 


> 
orinth, firſt called Ephyra, and now by the Turks 
Gerame, was built at the foot of a very hizh rock, on 
which ſtands a caſtle, that has a moſt beautiful proſpect 
on every fide, It was antiently one of the fineſt cities of 
all Greece, and abounded in magnificent buildings, ſuch 
as temples, palaces, amphitheatres, monuments, baths, 
and other works, adorned with ftatues by the greateſt 
maſters, and beautiful porticos of columns, whoſe ſin- 
gular decorations and elegant capitals gave riſe to the 
appellation of the Cotinthian order. Hut theſe ſuperb 
edifices are demoliſhed, and all this magnificence buried 
in the duſt; and the ſpot on which Corinth ſtood being 
filled up with fields and gardens, it rather reſembles a 
village than a city. The buildings are not contiguous, 
but in cluſters of half adozen, ten, or ſometimes twenty 
together, but ſeldom more, with gardens: of orange, 
lemon, and cypreſs trees about them. This town = 
two moſques, and is ſtill the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop, 
e lives in the cathedral, which is the only church 
ere, | * 
Nemea, a village famed for the antient Nemæan games 
celebrated in ws. * of Hercules, Ws. x 
Sicyon, now called Baſilica, was once a very conſi- 
derable city, the capital of the antient kingdom of Si- 
cyona, which ſtood upon a hill by the river Aſopus, 
about eight miles to the weſt of Corinth ; -but is now 
only a heap of ruins. 
rgos, a mean place on the river Najo, or Inachus, 
formerly a ſplendid capital, is the ſee of a biſhop, and is 
defended by a citadel, | | g 
Mycene, a village, once the capital of a kingdom. 
Napoli di Romania, in Latin Neapolis, was antiently 
called Nauplia. It ſtands on the top of a ſmall pro- 
montory, thirty-ſix miles to the ſouth of Corinth. The 
port, which is one of the beft in the Morea, is ſecured 
againſt pirates by a little caftle built on a rock, that 
defends the entrance into the harbour; which is fo nar- 
row, that only one galley can paſs at a time, though the 
harbour is ſo ſpacious as to be able to contain a large 
fleet. There is but one avenue, and only one gate to 
get into the town on the land fide ; every where elſe the 
ea waſhes the walls, which are pretty ſtrong, and flank- 
ed with old towers. Beſides the above-mentioned caſtle, 
there is another on the north fide. As the harbour is 
more ſecure, and has better anchorage than any other on 
the weſt coaſt, the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in corn, wine, oil, filks, cotton, and tobacco. The 
city is inhabited by Chriſtians, Turks, and Jews, and 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop. 


SECT. VIII. 
Of LIVA DIA, or GREECE PROPER, 


Its Situation, Extent, Mountains, Rivers, with an Account 
of the moſt remarkable Places now in that Country, 


NDER the name of Livadia is at preſent comprized 
antient Greece, properly ſo called, to which belong- 
ed the little kingdoms of Acarnania, ÆEtolia, Ozolœa, 
Locris, Phocis, Doris, Epicnemedia, Bcetica, Megara, 
and Attica, This province reaches from the Ionian ſea 
to the AE and is bounded on the north by 
Epirus, now the ſtreight of Negropont, and by Theſſaly, 
now called Janna; on the eaſt by the Archipelago; oa 
the ſouth by the gulph of Engia, or Egina, the ifthmus 
of Corinth, and the gulph of Lepanto ; and on the weſt 
by the Ionian ſea, and part of Albania. 
It is a pleaſant and fruitful country, extending about 
a hundred and thirty miles from the ſouth-caſt to the 
north-weſt, and is for the moſt part mountainous, con- 
taining Mount Oeta, in Bceotia, famous for the paſs of 
Thermopyle, which was not above twenty-five feet 
broad, and derived its name from the warm baths in its 
neighbourhood ; and for Mount Parnaffus, ſacred to 
Apollo; with Mount Helicon and Cytheron, conſecrat- 
ed to the Muſes ; all of them celebrated by the poets. 
| * 
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incipal rivers of this country are the Sionapro, 
2 — which ſeparated the Arcananians | 
from the Mtolians ; the Cephiſſus, that falls into the 
lake of Copai, which it properly forms; and the Iſme- 
nus, which probably ran into the Aſopus, a river that 
diſcharges itſelf into the Archipel 
The following places are at 


the antient 8 y 5 e. 
in that runs along the ſhore of the gulph epanto, 
bannt — — gulph of Corinth. On the ſummit of 
the mountain ſtands a ſmall caftle. The town is ſur- 
rounded by a fertile country, covered with olive trees | 
and vineyards, corn-fields, and plantations of oranges, 
and eitrons. 1 en 
The Dardanels, are to caſtles that defend the entrance 
ol the gulph of Lepanto. Here the Venetians, in the 


— 1571, gained amoſt ſignal victory over the Turkiſh 

Caftri, the antient Delphi, or Delphos, is fituated 
two Turkiſh miles to the north of the gulph of Lepanto, 
and ſtands on a bare mountain, It was antiently very 
famous ſor its temple and oracle of Apollo; but is now 
only a poor place, conſiſting of about two hundred 


uſes. LEN | 2,07: 038 
| che capital of the province to which it gives 


nt the moſt remark- 


name, is ſituated twenty-two miles to the north of the 
iſthmus of Corinth, and built round a mountain which, 
terminates in a peuk, on the top of which is an old caftle. 
The river Hereyna riſes out of the mountain by the caſtle 
with ſuch a plentiful ſtream, that it turns a conſiderable 
number of mills in ĩts paſſage through the town. This 
is large and wine 2 it is inhabited by many rich 

urks, who are here more numerous than the Chriſtians, 
and have fine moſques. The Chriftians have four or 
five old ruinous churches ; but 1 = Jews. 
The city is governed by a varvode a „and carries 
on 4 good 4 woollen ſtuffs rice. This 
town was antiently celebrated for the oracle of T rypho- 
nius, which was in a cave in the hill above the town. 

The lake of Livadia is five or ſix miles to the caſt of 
the city; on the north ſide of a large plain, entirclyencom- 
paſſed with high hills. . => 

| antiently the ſeat of a monarch, and after- 
wards the capital of a republic, ſo formidable as to be 
able to carry on a war againſt the Athenians and others, 
and to plant a colony in Sicily, is now but a poor village, 
and conſiſts of about three or four hundred pitiful cottages, 
inhabited only by Chriſtians, who get their living chiefly 
by tilling the earth, for Which they have half the crop, 


the reſt being paid to their Turkiſh/landlords. They alſo 
make pitch, and ſaw boards and ne out-of-the pines 
and firs that grow in 


* 


great abu 
Salona is ſeated upon a rock in the inmoſt receſs of 2 
fruitful valley; under an high mountain which riſes to 
the northward, about twelve miles to the north-weſt of 
Livadia, It is defended by. a caſtle on the top of the 
rock, and is a biſhopric 'ſubje& to the - metropolitan of 
Athens. The number of Chriſtians and Turks are 
about equal, the former having fix churches, and the 
latter feven-moſques ; dee nd ee are permitted here. 
The trade in ſome cotton, but chiefly: in to- 
bett. San een Niue 
Athens, now Setines, the ancient capital of Attica, 
was at firſt called Cecropia, from Cecrops its founder; 
but afterwards was known by the name of Athens, which 
is derived from the goddeſs Minerva. (Excluſive of its 
power, amm in ur, and opulenee, it was highly 
celebrated for being the nurſery of che -mgſt eminent 
iloſophers, ſtateſmen, -orators, and commanders, 
was at firſt yon by kings, then by archons, but 
after wards fell ſuceeſſively under the power of the Per- 
fins, 'Macedonians, and Romans. In later times it 
came under the dominion -of dhe Turks, ſrom whom it 
was taltem dy the Venetians. In the year 1455 the Turks 
retock it. In 1687 the Venetians again recovered it x 
but in the laſt wars between choſe 'two powers, it again 
fell into thelhands of the Turks. ow | 
This city, onee juſtly celebrate! for the magniſicence 


ance on the neighbour- 


— 


— 
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ing ſhut by gates, are a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
corſairs, which ſometimes frequent the coaſt. The houſes 
are built cloſe together, and the ſtreets are very narrow. 
The town; which is defended by a citadel, is divided 
into eight quarters. The inhabitants are computed td 
amount to about eight or ten thouſand, three parts of 
whom are Chriſtians, and the reſt Turks; for no Jews 
are permitted to live amongſt them, It is the ſee of 
an archbiſhop; whoſe revenue amounts to four hundred 
thouſand dollars a year. There are ſaid to be two hun- 
dred churches and little chapels in and about Athens; 
fifty-two of which have their peculiar prieſts ; the reſi 
are ſeldom uſed, except on the days of their founders, 
and are indeed only little dratories. The catholican, or 
cathedral, is the beſt kept in repair, and the beſt adorned 
af any of thern z but in reality is but a mean building, and, 
in point of miagnificerice, exceeds very few of the ordinary 
pariſh churches in England, Here are alſo ſeveral con- 
vents of monks and nuns. The Turks have five moſques; 
ane in the caſtle was the Parthenion; ot the ſtately temple 
of Minerva, and is now accounted the fineſt piece of an- 
_ in the whole world; but in the laſt Venetian 
war: this building ſuffered much by the cannon. 

The Acrepolis, which is the citadel above · mentioned, 

js ſituated upon the ſummit of a rock, in a very conſi- 
derable elevation above the circumjacent plains: The top 

of this rock is flat, and about three quarters of a mile in 

circumſerente, to which there is an almoſt perpendicu- 

lar aſoent on all ſides, except to the north-weſt. Its 

hgure is an . oblong ſquares, and it is flanked all round 

with a tolerable good wall. This fortreſs might be ren- 

dered almoſt impregnable. Beſides the temple of Mi- 

nerva, now ' 4 moſque, there is on the ſouth fide of the 
calle the theatre of Bacchus; the magnificent pillars, 

gate, and aqueduct of the emperor Adrian; the ſtadium, 

where the public games, called panathenæa, were ex- 
erciſed ; the ruins of the arcopagus; the odeum, or 

muſie-thratre z the temples of T'heſeus, Auguſtus, and 

2 the temple of the winds ; the Pharari, 

or lanthern of Demoſthenes: all theſe are ſtill to be ſeen, 

either entire or in part. | 

Thetwo rivers, Iliſſus and Eridanus, that water the plain 

in which Athens now ſtands, are very ſmall ; the former 
being diverted into ſeveral canals for watering the olive 
yards, and the latter loſt amidſt the many branches into 
which it is conveyed over the country. Athens had an- 
tiently three harbours, of which thoſe named PhalareuP 
and Munichia lay to the eaſtward, and Pyrzus to the 
weſt of a ſmall cape. The latter being an incloſed ſpa+ 
cious harbour, with à narrow entrance; is till much re- 
ſorted to, and by the Greeks called Porto Drago, but by 
the Italians Porto Leone; from a pillar there in memory 
of a lion which was carried from thenet to Venice. 
_ Lepfina, the antient Eleuſis, now lies in ruins, and 
is in a manner deſtitute of inhabitants; but the remains 
of the magnificent temple of Ceres ſtill invite travellers 
to viſit this place, there being viſihle marłs of a moſt ſu- 
perb ſtructure, all of very white marble; adorned 
with excellent carvings and ſtatues. A 

Stibes, or Stives, the antient Thebes, diſtinguiſhed 
for its ſumptuous temples, palaces; and other noble ftruc- 
tures, has at preſent no remains af its antient grandeur, 
except its being the ſee of a biſhop. Its preſent walls ſeem 
my antient, and it has a caſtle of an oval figure, It is 
ſaid to contain three or four thouſand ſouls... The Turks, 
who appear to be the leaſt part of the inhabitants, have 
two moſques, and the Chriſtians ſeveral churches. 


s E Or. vin. 
ne Of JANNA, the antient THESSALY. | 
Its Situatien, Extents Marni ni, Rivers, Fertility, and prin- 


* 
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FEHls country derived its antient name from kin 
| Theſlalus, and is bounded on the north by Mace- 

donia, on che welt by Epirus, on the ſouth hy Livadia, 

and on the oaſt by the Ægean ſea and the:gulph of Salo- 

nica, extending. about a hundred miles where longeſt, 

ſrom eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt breadth from. north to 


of its buildings, has mo walls; but the avenues to it be- 
1 


ſouth, ** It was ſometimes annexed to Macedonia. 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes divided from it, and then united to it a- 
gain. a 

Among its once celebrated twenty - four mountains the 
molt remarkable is Olympus, now called Lacha, which, 
from its uncommon height, was celebrated by the an- 
rients as the reſidence of the gods; for they ſuppoſed it 
to reach up to heaven, though it is not much above an 
Engliſh mile in perpendicular height. Mount Offa, to- 
gether with Nephele, was, according to the fabulous 
accounts of antiquity, inhabited by the Centaurs, whom 
Hercules flew or drove out. Here alſo are fituated 
the plains of Pharſalia, and between the mountains 
Olympus, Pelion, and Offa, is the delightful valley of 
Tempe, which was ſo adorned with the gifts of nature, 
and ſo delightfully watered by the gently winding ſtreams 
of the tranſparent Peneus, now the Salampria, that ĩt was 
eſteemed the garden of the muſes. 1 

The principal rivers in Theſſaly are the Salambria, or 
Selampria, the Peneus of the antients. It ſprings from 
the mountains that divide Epirus from Theſſaly, runs a- 
croſs the latter from eaſt to weſt, and, having watered 
the cities of Janna and Larifſa, diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Salonichi. Beſides this, there 1s no other river 
worthy of notice but the Agriomela, called by the an- 
tients the Sperchius, which ſprings from Mount Pindus, 
now Mezzovo, runs eaſtward through Theſſaly, and 
falls into the gulph of Zeyton. [1 

This country, in its amazing fertility, ſeems to ex- 
ceed all other parts of Greece, It produces citrons, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon 
ſwectneſs, excellent figs and melons, almonds; olives, 
cheſnuts, cotton, and all ſorts of grain. It was antiently 
tamous for its breed of cattle and horſes, from which, 
and the extraordinary ſkill of the Theſſalians in horſe- 
manſhip, the fable of the Centaurs is ſuppoſed. to. take 
its riſe, | 

The moſt remarkable towns in this country are, 

Lariſſa, or Larſo, by the Turks called Jengiſhair, the 
capital, ſtands on the river Pineus, in a hilly and delight- 
ful part of the country. It is ſeated on a riſing ground, 
with a large plain on the ſouth, and Mount Olympus 
on the north. Over the river is a handſome ſtone” bridge 
of nine arches ; but the town has loſt much of its antient 
grandeur, though it is ſtill one of the moſt powerful cities 
in Greece. It is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop, and yet 
the Chriſtians are ſaid to have but one church here. There 
ure above two hundred Jewiſh families, moſt of them very 
rich, and a conſiderable trade is carried on, particularly 
in leather. 

Tornovo is a ſpacious and pleaſant city, in which are 
eighteen Greek churches, and three Turkiſh moſques. 
The preſent biſhop is under the archbiſhop of Larifſs. 

Janna, or Jannina, from which the country receives 
its name, is ſeated in a little iſland formed by the river 
Peneus. It is inhabited by rich Greek merchants. :: 

Zeyton ſtands on the bey of the ſame name, fifty 
miles to the ſouth of Lariſſa, and was formerly defended 
by two large caſtles, Before the city is a beautiful and 
fertile plain, which abounds with corn: fields, kitchen- 

rdens, and orchards ; and is ſurrounded by ſeveral vil- 
a which, together with the many windings” of the 
river Agriomela, afford a moſt'delightful proſpect. . The 
city is inhabited both by Chriſtians and Turks. 

Armira, a town on the gulph of the ſame name, 
thought to be the Eretria of the antients. Oh e 
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Of MACERDON IA. 
Its Situation, Climate, Soil, Gulphs, Rivers, and Moun- 


tains; with a particular Deſcription of Mount Athas. and 


its Inhabitants, and of the principal Towns in Macedonia ; 
particularly Salonichi, the antient Theſſalonica, and Philippi. 


MS is of a very irregular figure; it is 
bounded on the north by Servia and Bulgaria, on 
the eaſt by the Archipelago and Romania, on the ſouth 
by Theſſaly and Epirus, and on the weſt by Albania. 
Its ſituation is advantageous, and the air clear, ſharp, 
and wholeſome, The ſoil is for the moſt part fertile, 
19811 4 1 FY 


| rounded with high and ſtrong. walls, planted. with can- 


| 
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particularly; on the maritime coaſts, which abound in 
corn, wine, oil, and whatever can be deſired for uſe and 
pleaſure; hut in the inland parts are ſeveral uninhabited 
waſtes.” It had formerly mines of almoſt all kinds of 
metals, particularly gold. Here is great plenty of wood, 
and all kinds of timber ; and its many fine bays are of 
great advantage to trade. Ihe moſt remarkable of theſe 
are the Conteſſa, or the Sinus Strymonicus, Monte 
Santo, or the Sinus Singiticus, and che Salonichi, or 
the Sinus Thermæuns. 's env1 28047 1151 
The principal rivers: are the Platamone, the antient 
Aliacmon, which runs into the bay of Salonichi; the 
Viſtriza, the antient Erigon, which runs into the Vardar, 
the antient Axius, the greateſt river in all Macedonia; 
and the Strymon, which riſes in Romania, or Thrace, 
and-difeharges itſelf into the gulph of Conteſſa, - | | 
Among the many large mountains in this country is 
the chain of the Scardi, which' traverſes the northern part 
of it. Pangeus, formerly famed for its rich gold and 
ſilver mines. The mountain of Hæmus joins the Scardi, 
— this country from Romania. Mount Athos 
is one of the moſt celebrated mountains in the whole 
world, and therefore deſerves a part cular deſcription, 
which we ſhall give from that acccurate geographer- Dr, 
Buſching. $9 : 
Maunt Athos, commonly called Monto Santo, lies on 
a peninſula which extends into the Ægean ſea; and is in- 
deed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of 
the peninſula, ſeven Turkiſh miles in length, and three 
in breadth ;' but it is only a ſingle mountain that is pro- 
perly called Athos. Its uncommon height appears from the 
accounts of Pliny and Plutarch, who affirm, that when 
the ſun is at the ſummer -ſolſtice, probably a little be- 
fore its ſetting, the mountain caſts its ſhadow as far as 
the — of Myrrhina, in the iſle of Lemnos, 
which, in the beſt maps, is fifty- five Italian miles diſtant; 
whence the height of Mount Athos may be inferred to 
be about eleven ſtadia. S $ 
It is evident from Allan, that antiently the mountain 
in general, and particularly, the ſummit, was accounted 
very healthy, and conducive to long life; whence the 
inhabitants. were called Macrobii, or long lived. We 
are farther informed by Philoſtratus, in the liſe of Apol- 
lonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to xetire.to this 
mountain fſot the better contemplation of the heayens, 
and of nature; and after their example the monks doubt- 
leſs. huilt their cells. | 
On it are twenty-two convents, beſides a great number 
of cells and grottos, with thg habitations of no (leſs than 
ſix thouſand monks and hermits; though the proper 
bermits, who live, ingdgrottos, ate not aboye twenty: 
the other monks are anchotites, or ſuch as live in 
cells. 1 1 4 Bud 74 N ian 317; - 
Theſe Greek monks, who call themſelves the inhabi- 
tants bars mountain, ate ſo far ſrom being a ſet 
of ſloth ful people, that, beſides their daily offices of re- 
ligion, they perform all manner of work, cultivate. the 
olive and vineyards, are carpenters, maſons; ſtone-cutters, 
cloth- workers, taylors, &c. They allo live a very auſtere 
life ; their uſual food, inſtead of fleſh, being vegetables, 
dried olives, figs, and other fruit, onions, cheeſe, and on 
certain days, Lent excepted, fiſn. Their faſts are many 
and ſevete, which, with the healthfulneſs of the air, 
renders longevity ſo common there, that many of them 
live above a hundred years. won ned 
In every convent are two or three ſtudying monks, 
who are exempted from labour; but uſe exemplary di- 
ligence among the many writings to be found in their 
libraries; theſe are highly eſteemed for the orthodoxy, of 
their doctrines, and the ſanctity of their lives ; and here 
it is that the Greeks properly and chiefly: learn their di- 
vinity. Theſe convents and churches have bells, which 
are no where elſe allowed the Greeks; and arę alſo ſur- 


non, as a ſecurity from any ſutprize from Corſais. 
Beſides churches ande monaſteries, the ; mountain has 
alſo a town called Kareis, inhabited by monks, and the 
reſidence of à Turkiſh-aga, who commands here in the 
name of the boſtangi batha, to defend the place againſt 
the corſairs, it being under the prote ction of that baſha, 
to Mhom it annually pays twelve thouſand dollars, and 
f e near 


* 
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near as much more is paid at Salonichi for the uſe of 


the ſültan. This heavy tribute is diſcharged by alms, 


and the liberal contributions of Ruſſia, and the princes 
of Walachia and Moldavia, In this town a market is 
held every Saturday among the monks and anchorites, 
which laſt bring hither knives and little pictures of 
- ſaints," and with the money they thus earn, they pur- 
chaſe bread; but the monks carry them about every 
where, and receive alms for them. No fowls or cattle 
are kept by the inhabitants of this mountain; but gra- 
ziers on paying a conſideration are allowed to fatten 
their cattle there. On this chain of hills formerly ſtood 
five cities. | | 7 

The principal towns of Macedonia are Salonichi, the 
- ancient Theſſalonica, a celebrated trading city in the bay of 
the ſame name, and at preſent the moſt conſiderable city 
in Macedonia. It was once called Halia, and Therma; 
but Caſſander rebuilt it, and in honour of his wife 
Theſſalonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, gave it 
her name. To its admirable fituation for trade is pro- 
bably owing the regard which the ſeveral conquerors 
of Macedonia have ſhewn it. The advantages derived 
from it are ſuch as are ſcarcely to be met with elſe- 
where; and as it attracted the encomiums of the anci- 
ents, ſo it has the admiration of the moderns. 

This city, which is ſituated in twelve degrees twenty- 
three minutes eaſt de ages London, and in forty 
degrees forty minutes latitude, is one hundred and ſixty 
miles to the north-weſt of the iſthmus of Corinth, and 
ſtands partly on a bill, and partly on its declivity. In its 
neighbourhood runs the river Vardar, which abounds 
with fiſh, - and its banks are adorned with beautiful trees. 
The city is ſaid to be ten miles in compaſs ; its walls 
are flanked with ſeveral towers, and it is defended by 
three | caſtles: the firſt, which is the ſmalleſt, ſtands 
vhere people land from the ſea, at ſome diſtance from 
the walls, and is furniſned with twenty pieces of ord- 
nance. The two others are within ſight of the ſea, on 
the higheſt parts of- the wall, and are provided with 
forty heavy cannon. On the land-fide is a fortreſs which 
commands the city, it being ſeated on a hill, at the foot 
of which is à large ſuburb encompaſſed by its own 
walls; but yet contiguous to the town. It is extreme- 
ly populous ; but moſt of thoſe houſes in the plain are 
too low, and hardly ſufficient for the great number of 
Jews who inhabit them; nor are oy leſs inconvenient 
on account of the offenſive ſmell cauſed by the narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets, In this city a great quantity of ſilk, 
wooh, leather of all ſorts, wax, powder, grain, cotton, 
and iron are continually worked. The trade is chiefly 


managed by the Jews, who have the monopoly of | 
the manufactures of all the ſtuffs. made for the uſe of | 


the janizaries. The Jews have thirty-ſix large:ſyna- 
ues here, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones; and two col- 
ges, to which youth flock from all parts to ſtudy; The 
Greeks: have thirty churches: and the Turks forty- eight 
moſques, among which is one that was formerly a chri- 
ſtian church, dedicated to St. Demetrius. This is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by its beauty and magnificence, it conſiſting 
of one church built over another, and having in it above 
a thouſand columns of marble, jaſper and, porphyry. 
Among other ftately remains of the ancient grandeur: o 
this city are triumphal arches, one of which is almoſt 
entire, erected in honour of the emperor Antoninus, and 
without the city are a great number of antique frag- 
ments with inſcriptions. Numbers of coins too are alfo 
{ound bere. 12e Yo hui on 9) 

This city is the reſidence of | a Turkiſh baſha, and 
likewife ofa Greek archbiſhop; who has eight ſuffragans 
under him: The Chriſtians were formerly ſo — 
rable, that St. Paul addreſſed two of his epiſtles to 
them. In the year 1313, the city was ſold to the Ve- 
netians; but they were diſpoſſeſſed of it about eight 
years aſter by Amurath II. 11 4 | 


Philippi now an inconſiderable village, ſeventy miles 


to the north-eaſt of Salonichi, ſtood, on a hill betwixt 


the riyers Neſſus and Strymon on the borders of Thrace, 
to which in its moſt ancient times it belonged. It was 
at firſt called Crenides, or Spring- town, from the many 
ſprings. iſſuing ſrom the hill on which it ſtood; after- 


wards Daſos or Thaſus, from the Fhaſii who built it, 


f | ed by the 
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and laſtly Philippi, from Philip of Macedon, who, aftet 
reducing it, rebuilt it with conſiderable improvements, 
and from thenceforward it belonged to Macedonia. 
Near this place Brutus and Caſſius were defeated* by 
Octavius and Mark Antony, Under Julius Cæſar and 
Auguſtus it was a Roman colony. Here the apoſtle Paul 
preached; and wrote one of his epiſtles to the Chriſtians 
of this city: 16 nt z 269%, | 

On approaching the place you firſt ſee the caſtle ſeat- 
ed on the hill; it is very large, and its walls almoſt en- 
tire. ,On the ſeveral hills that ſurround the caſtle ſtand 
ſeveral other fortreſſes, which have a communication 
with it, encompaſſed by large walls that extend into 
the plain. Within the place are heaps of free · ſtone, 
and pieces of marble, but no footſteps of any buildings. 
Farther up you ſee. a great number of edifices half de- 
moliſhed. It is eaſily perceived that there were here 
magnificent temples built of white marble, and noble 
palaces, the broken remains of which give the beholder - 
the higheſt idea of the beauty of the ancient architec- 
ture. There are, however, only a few houfes near the 
ruins of this celebrated city; and its inhabitants conſiſt 
of a ſmall number of poor Greeks, notwithſtanding 
which it is the reſidence of a Grecian biſhop, who ſtiles 
himſelf metropolitan of Philippi and Drama. 

Conteſſa is a fmall town twenty miles. diſtant from 
the ruins of Philippi, and gives name to the gulph into 
which the river Strymon runs. | n 5 

Cavalla is ſituated alſo on the ſame gulph between 
Conteſſa and Philippi. Its caſtle is ſtill entice ; but what 
appears more remarkable is, there being ſtill, in the 
neighbouring mountains long and thick walls, and ſeve- 
ral fortifications, which were probably built for the des 
fence of the city. The walls extend to the top of the 
higheſt mountains, and ſeem to have been deſigned for 
ſhutting up the paſſes. There are at Cavalla the re- 
mains of an aqueduct, with a double row of arches, one 
over the other, which ſerved to convey water into the 
city and caſtle, This place has ſome. trade, and alſo 
gives its name to the gulph, which is fometimes called 
the gulph of Cavalla. ade | 

Emboli, the ancient Amphipolis, is ſeated upon the 
river Strymon, about ſix miles above its mouth, and was 
once famous as an Athenian colony ; but is now a very 
inconſiderable place. | | 

Pirlipe, a town ſituated among high mountains, which 
glitter like filver, and beſides tale, abound alſo in me- 
tals and minerals, | 


Of Romania, by the Turks called RuMit1. 


Its Name, Situation, Mountains, Rivers, and Climate, with 
an Account of the principal Towns, and a partitular De- 
. ſeription of Adrianople. 14 


HIS country, which received the name of Roma- 
nia, either from the Romans, or from New Rome, 

or Conſtantinople, the ſeat of the eaſtern part of the 
Roman empire, is the ancient Thrace ſo often mention- 
reek and Roman hiſtorians, | It is a ſpaci- 
ous country, bounded on the north by mount Hæmus; 
on the eaſt by the Red-Sea, the Hellefpont, and 
Propontis, or Sea of Marmora; on the ſouth by the Ar- 
chipelago x and on the weſt by Macedonia, and the river 
Strymonn | 
t is {ſituated between the thirty-ninth and forty-third 
degrees of latitude, and its wheat extent from the ſouth- 
eaſt to the notth - weſt, that is from the city of Conſtanti- 
nople to the extremity of Macedonia, is df $62 two bun- 
dred and eighty miles, and its breadth from north to 
ſouth one hundred and eighty, - 1 Shade; 2m 
The country is — = though interſperſed with 
ſome large and remarkable mountains, the moſt conſi- 
derable of which is mount Hæmus, which on the 
north ſeparates. Rumili from Bulgaria. 'Fhe; next in 
bigneſs is Rhodope, celebrated by the ancient poets ſor 
the cataſtrophe of Orpheus. Mount Pangeus ſeparates 
this country from Macedonia, and Orbefus lies at no 


great diſtanee from the, rivex Neſtus. Hæmus and Rho- 
e dope 
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year 1360 ſultan Amurath I. took-it from the Chriſtians, | 


very beautiful; but the air is bad, and the river Maritz, 
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dope are two long ridges of mountains, that extend from 
the frontiers of Macedonia to the Black-Sea. 

The rivers worthy of notice are; | | 

The Maritz, called by the ancients the Hehrus, which 
riſes in mount Hemus, and traverſing Romania, falls 
into the ZEgean fea, The Caraſu, Meſtro, or Neſſus, 
riſes in mount Rhodope, from whence it diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Ægean ſea; and the Strymon which riſes in 
mount Pangæus, and alſo falls into the Ægean Sea. 

The territories ſituated among the mountains are cold 
and barren ; but thoſe nearer the ſea are pleaſant and 
fertile, producing all kinds of grain, and other neceſſa- 
ries, particularly rice, which grows there in great plenty, 
and is remarkably good. 

The country was anciently divided into many inde- 
pendent Kingdoms ; but the preſent inhabitants are 
Greeks, deſcended from the ancient Thracians, with a 
mixture of Turks. The flouriſhing ſtate of the ſciences 
and polite arts was chiefly owing to the Thracians ; but 
at preſent there is ſcarce a perſon of any remarkable 
eminence in literature in all Romania. 

The country is divided into three ſangiackſhips, and 
is therefore governed by three ſangiacks. 

The ſangiackſhip of Kirkeli lies to the north, near 
Mount Hæmus, and contains, among others, the fol- | 


— 


| The firſt court has four gates, and the innermoſt three. 


Torxy in Evoxove; 
built upon pillars, where all ſorts of horſe furniture is 
ſold; and is ſeen every where glittering with gold, ricti 
wo pp and jewels, eſpecially when the court is 
ere; | 
The moſque of Sultan Selim I. is a building well 
worth the curiolity of a traveller, It is advantageouſly 
ſituated in the midſt of the city, and in the hi part 
of it, whence it is ſeen on every ſide to great advan 


They are both of them ſurrounded with cloiſters, 'with 
marble columns of the Ionic order; finely poliſhed, and 
of very lively colours. Ibe whole pavement is of white 
| marble, and the roof of the cloiſters divided jato ſeveral 
cupolas, or domes, headed with gilt balls on the top. 
In the midſt of each court ars.fountains of white marble; 
and before the great gate of the moſque is aportics, with 
columns of green marble, and five gates. The awſque 
is covered a prodigious dome of a vaſt height. 
The lady Wortley Montague, who has given che onl 

intelligible and conlifient dilcription of 5 ww. 3h — 
was 3 the only Chriſtian that ever e it, Taye, 
ſhe thought it the nobleſt building ſhe ever ſaw. 


| the infide it has two rows of galleries, :ſuppanted 


calumns of red and white marble, with Marble hal 
trades ; the pavement is alſo marble, covered with Per- 
ſian carpets. The walls are cacruſtet with Japan china, 


lowing places : 
Baſartſhick, a conſiderable town ſeated on the river | 


in flowers of the moſt lively colours. In the middle of 


Maritz, into which falls at this place another ſtream, | this ſtructure hangs a vaſt lamp of filver gilt, and about 


which runs round the town. It is delightfully fituated, 
and univerſally well built ; the ſtreets are broad and | 
clean, and its inhabitants carry on a great trade. | 

Philippopoli, a very antient city, firſt founded by 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, from whom | 
it received its name, is ſti} a pretty large town. It is 
built on three little hills, which in a manner join. Upon 
one of theſe hills ſtands a quadrangular tower, Which 
was once a fortification, but at preſent is only uſed for | 
a watch tower. The Maritz, which begins here to be 
navigable, ſeparates the town from the lower ſuburb, 
which is joined to the town by a good wooden _ 
There are here about a hundred and twenty Jewiſh fa- 
milies ; 'but moſt of the citizens are Greeks, who have 
— 4 and it is the reſidence of a Greek arch- 

Muſtapha Baſha Kiuperi, a town which takes its 
name from a very beautiful r there over the 
Maritz, * Muſtapha Baſha. This bridge conſiſts of 
twenty arches, all of free-ſtone, and is faid to have 
coſt four hundred purſes, or two hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. | 

The ſangiackſhip of Byzia extends from the foot of 
Mount Hæmus to the ſea of Marmora, and contains the 
following places : 

Adrianople, called by the Turks 'Edrene, takes its 
name from Adrian, who founded or reſtored it. In the 


from which time it became the ſeat of the Turkiſh em- 
erors, till they took Conſtantinople, It is of a circu- 
ar form, ſurrounded with a wall and towers, and is faid 
to be eight miles in -c6mpaſs, It has good houſes, but 
narrow and u ſtreets. The ſeraglio ſtands in a 
moſt delightful -fituation, the country all round being 


on which it is fituated, being dried up every ſummer, 
pou? contributes to render it unwholefome : but dur- 

ng the reſt of the year it is a very pleaſant ſtreum, over 
which are two noble bridges. The bazar, or exchange, 
founded by Ali Baſha, extends half a mile in 'lenglh 
the roof is arched, and kept extremely neat. It holds 
three hundred and ſaxry-five Thops, - furniſhed with all 
ſorts of rich goods, which are expoſed to/fale in the fame. 
manner as in Exeter Exchange, in London. Phe: pave- 
ment is kept remarkably neat, and the Thops as clean as 
if juſt painted. Idle people of all ſorts walk here for 
their-diverſion, or amuſe themſelves with drin coffee 
or ſhetbet, which are cried about as oranges and apples 
are in our play-houſes. Moſt of the rich tradeſmen here 
are Jews. it is the Sherfki, à rrarrow ſtroet a mile 
in length, covered on the top with boards to keep out 
'the rain, that merchamts may meet conveniently in all 


two thouſand of a ſmaller ſae, which muſt have a glo- 
rious effect when all are lighted. Under the 
is a great pulpit of carved wood gilt, and juſt by ita 
fountain to waſh. In one corner is alittle . gallery æn- 
cloſed with gilded lattices for the fultan'; and at the 
upper end is a large niche, very like an altar, zaifed 
two Reps, and covered with gold brocade. Before it 
ſtands two filver gilt candleftioks che height of a man, 
— them were wax candles as thick as a man's 
waiſt, | 

The outſide of the moſque is adorned with towers of 
a prodigious height, gilt on the top, from»whence the 
imaum call the people to prayers. To ench of theſe 
towers there is but one door, which leads to three d. 
ſerent ſtair-caſes, riſing to the three different ſtories f 
the tower, in ſuch. a manner that three ptieſts may aſcend, 
rounding, and deſcend, without meeting each other; a 


32 very much admired. | 
hind the moſque is another exchange full of ſhops, 
where poor artificers are lodged gratis 


8 moſques * much after the 
e manner, not comparable in point of ni 
cence, to that juſt deſeribed. 1 | —. 
Selivrea, the antient Selimbria, is a celebrated port on 
the ſea of Marmora. It has an old ruinous caſtle, which 
ſtands on an eminence, and was formerly very ſtrong. 
The town is neatly built, and has a bridge of thirtyc tuo 
arches, In the ſuburbs is an imperial granary, inte 
which the grain of the provinoe is brought. Here is a 
famous antient Greek church; but it is an il] built edi- 
fice, ſet out with the ſame ſort of ornaments as the Ro- 
miſh-churches, but "theſe are leſs rich. They here pre- 
tend to ſhew a faint's body, and a picture of the Virgin 
Mary, drawn by the hand of St. Luke, very little to che 
eredit of his painting; but no picture among the papiſts 
is more famous for its 'miraches. 'The:Greeks have in- 
deed a monſtrous taſte in their paintings, hich, ſor 
more finery, are always done. upon à gold ground $ and 
they have no notion of either ſhade or proportion. ''This 
town is the ſee of a biſhop. 127 007 pM | 
Heraclea, antiently Perinthus, was (formerly a Jarge 
city ; though now it is but a mean palace. It has à go 
harbour, and is the reſidence of an arctibiſhop. Here are 
abundance of N ſtatues, entablatures, columns, 
and: there are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an amphi- 
theatre built in the time of the emperor Severus. 
Ro doſto is a large and populous trading town, lyin 
on the ſea of Marmora. It is ſituated upon the brow of 
a hill, at the bottom of »arbay,, and makes a handſome 
appearance towards the ſen. n 
Belgrade, a village near: Conſtantinople, ſituated in tte 
midſt of a wood, conſiſting chiefly of: fruit: trees, watered 


weathers, The Beßſten near it is another exchange, | 


by a great number of fountains; famous for the excellente 
of 
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of their water, and divided into many ſhady walks, with- 
in view of the Black ſea, from whence a cool breeze per- 
petually ariſes that make the inhabitants inſenſible of the 
heat of ſummer. This village is only inhabited by the 
richeſt among the Chriſtians. 13 | 

We might here give a deſcription of Conſtantinople, 
which is ſituated in this ſangiackſhip ; but, as that will 
take up a conſiderable length, we chooſe to defer it till 
the next ſection. Wh i 

The third ſangiackſhip is that of Gallipoli, which 
extends from Mount Rhodope to the Archipelago. To 
it belongs, : | 

Trajanopolis, antiently called Zernis, but being re- 
paired and beautified by the emperor Trajan, about the 
end of the firſt century, was called by his name. It is 
ſtill the ſee of a biſhop, though the town is but ſmall, 
and very thinl led. 6 

Danlis ' ren on the Maritz, the reſidence of a 
Greek biſhop. Here Charles XII. king of Sweden, ſpent 
ſome time in the year 1713. 

The Thracian Cherſoneſus, which is in this diviſion, 
is a peninſula waſhed on the eaſtward by the ſea of Mar- 
mora and the Helleſpont, on the ſouth by the Archipe- 
lago, on the weſtward by a gulph into which falls the 
ſmall river of Melas, and on the north it is joined to the 
continent by a tract of land, the breadth of which was 
reckoned by the antients to be about thirty-ſeven ſtadia. 
It formerly contained eleven towns, but at preſent the 
following are the principal of note : ; 

Gallipoli, the antient Callipolis, was built by Callias, 
prince of the Athenians, from whom it received its name, 
and is ſtill a large town, ſituated on the celebrated 
ſtreight by the antients called the Helleſpont, which di- 
vides Europe from Aſia, and is ſaid to contain ten thou- 
ſand Turks, three thouſand five hundred Greeks, and not 
quite ſo many Jews. The inhabitants are famed for 
making excellent arrows. The Bazar is a handſome 
building, with ſeveral domes covered with lead. The 
town has no walls, and is only defended by a caſtle and 
an old tower. | 

At the entrance of this ſtreight, next the Archipelago, 
are the celebrated Dardanells, two caſtles which com- 
mand the whole ſtreight, and are the key of Conſtantino- 
ple. One of them ſtands in Europe, on the moſt ſouthern 
point of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, where the ſtreights 
begin, and the other oppoſite to it in Aſia. That in 
Europe only conſiſts of one round tower, with ſome out- 
works; cloſe to which ſtands a village. Both theſe caſtles 
were built by Mahomet II. in 1452; but, in the year 
1656, the Venetian fleet forced their way through, and 
drove the "Turkiſh fleet aſhore. On a rock in the middle 
of this ſtraight ſtands a tower, on which the Turks have 
ſome ſmall cannon; this ſerves the mariners as a mark 
to ſteer by, and is only uſed by the Turks as a watch- 
tower. Since I have ſeen this ſtreight, ſays the in- 
e genious lady Wortley Montague, I ſee nothing impro- 
„ bable in the adventure of Leonidas, or very wonder- 
ful in the bridge of boats of Xerxes. *Tis ſo narrow, 
tis not ſurpriſing a young lover ſhould attempt to 
„ ſwim, or an -ambitious king try to paſs his army over 
« it. But then *tis ſo ſubje& to ſtorms, tis no wonder 
the lover periſhed, and the bridge was broken.” 


S'E CT. XI. 


Of the Names and Situation of Conflantinople ; with a conciſe 
Hiſtory of that City : its agreeable Climate, and a Deſcrip- 
tion of its principal Buildings. | 


HE city of Conſtantinople, the antient Byzantium, 
by the Turks called Iſtambol, the capital of the 
Turkiſh empire, is ſituated on the moſt eaſtern part of 
Romania, on a neck of land which proje&s — Na- 
tolia, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtreight about a 
mile broad, It ſtands in the forty-firſt degree of latitude, 
and the twenty-eighth degree forty minutes eaſt longitude 
from London; and is alſo called the ſublime Porte, the 
ſublime ſultanian Porte, the Port of juſtice, majeſty, and 
felicity. The appellation of Porte is ſaid to be derived 
from the large and magnificent port or gate built by Ma- 
45 | 
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homet II. at the principal entranee of the ſeraglio or im. 
perial palace. | 

The antient Byzantium was built by Pauſanias, king 
of Sparta, but afterwards becoming ſubject to the Ro- 
mans, it was demoliſhed by the emperor Severus, in or- 
der to puniſh the rebellion of the inhabitants. It was, 
however, afterwards rebuilt by Conftantine the Great, 
who called it New Rome, and removed the ſeat of the 
empire thither ; but afterwards called it Conftantinople, 
from his own name. 

This city, after being the capital of the Eaſtern em- 
pire almoſt three hundred years, was firſt beſieged in the 
reign of the emperor Phocias by Chozroes, king of Per- 
ſia, who blocked it up for eight years together, till it 
was delivered by Heraclius in the year 61x, who on this 
account obtained the empire. 

In 672 it was beſieged in the reign of the emperor 
Conſtantine Pogonates by Veſid, the ſon of Moavia, the 
firſt caliph of the family of the Ommiades; when the 
Greek emperor was ſo preſſed, as to be almoſt reduced to 
deſpair ; for while the Saracen army lay before it on the 
land fide, they blocked it up with a prodigious fleet at 
ſea. But Callinicus, a famous engineer, invented a 
kind of wild-fire, that would burn under water, and by 
this means is ſaid to have deſtroyed the whole fleet. | 

In 717 this city was again beſieged. by Moſlemah, the 
brother of Solyman ; but was . be Leo the Iſau- 
rian, who cauſed the emperor to be ſhaven and confined 
in a cloifter, and then ſeated himſelf on the throne. 

In 780 Haroun Alraſchid, ſon of the caliph Matradi, 
inveſted Conſtantinople with a prodigious army, when 
the Greek empire being governed by Irene, as regent to 
her ſon Conſtantine VI. ſurnamed Porphyrogenetes, ſhe 
was ſo hard preſſed, as to be glad to deliver herſelf by 
a treaty, in which ſhe promiſed to pay an'annual tribute 
of ſeventy thouſand pieces of gold to the caliph. Thus 
this part of the Roman empire became tributary to the 
Saracens. ' 

The Greek empire now began to deline, and that of 
the Mahometans had greatly increaſed, when cruſades, 
produced by bigotry, began to be formed, under the pre- 
tence of recovering the Holy Land. Theſe cruſaders 
commited the greateſt barbarities in the Eaſtern empire 
and in one of theſe expeditions Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 
in the year 1204, ſurpriſed Conſtantinople, notwith- 
ſtanding its being a Chriſtian city and cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed emperor of the Eaſt ; but dying in leſs 
than a year, he was ſucceeded by his brother Henry, earl 
of Flanders, who held the government ten years; and, 
at his death, Peter Courteney, of that noble family, 
which till ſubſiſts in England, 2 married his 1 
ter, ſucceeded to the throne; but was killed in the ſixth 

ear of his reign. His ſon Philip reſigned the empire to 
his brother Robert, who was murdered, after a reign of 
ſeven years, when Robert's ſon, Baldwin IL though a 
child, ſucceeded, under the tutelage of John de Brenne, 
who ſtiled himſelf king of Jeruſalem. _ 

At 7 4 in the year 123a, Batu, grandſon to Gen- 
giſkan, the founder of the 'Tartar empire, after over- 
running Moſcovy, Poland, Sileſia, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, advanced through Bulgaria to _— Conſtanti- 
nople, when the Eaſtern and Weſtern Chriſtians uniting, 
gave him battle, defeated him, and obliged him to aban- 
don his deſign. 

In the year 1259, or, according to others, in 1262, 
Michael Paleologus recovered Conſtantinople from Bald- 
win Courteney; from which time it continued in the 

ſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, till the year 1453, when 
Mahomet, emperor of the Turks, laid ſiege to that city 
on the ninth of April, and took it by ſtorm on Tueſday 
the twenty-ninth of May, the Greek emperor being, as 
ſome ſay, killed in the breach, or, according to others, 
trampled to death by his own ſoldiers in their flight. 
From this time it has been the fcat and capital of the 
Turkiſh empire. | 

The climate of Conſtantinople is extremely delightful ; 
it would indeed be very hot in ſummer, were it not cool- 
ed by a breeze which blows every afternoon from the 
mouth of the port; and in winter the air is ſo moderate, 
that lady Wortley Montague, in one of her letters, men- 
tions A a writing of it on the fourth of Januar 

| 4 wit 


with the windows open, enjoying the warm ſun-ſhine ; 
while her friends in England were freezing at a ſea-coal | 
fire, and her chamber ſet out with carnations, roſes, and 
jonquils, freſh from her garden. 

The city is of a triangular figure, and has the moſt 
agreeable and moſt advantageous ſituation in the world, 
It ſeems as if the canal of the Dardanells, and that of the 
Black ſea, were made to bring thither the riches of all 


the four quarters of the earth. Thoſe of the Mogul, the 


Indies, China, and the remoteſt parts of the north, come 
by the way of the Black ſea ; and by the White ſea, or 
ſea of Marmora, come the merchandizes of Arabia, 
Egypt, the coaſt of Africa, the Welt Indies, and what- 
ever is produced in Europe, 

To the north of the city lies its harbour, which is both 
convenient and of ſo large extent, that it is (aid to be 
able to contain a thouſand ſhips, it being formed by an 
arm of the ſtreight which runs north-weſt up into the 
country, and is joined by a river. It is encompaſſed with 
walls, which have twenty-two gates, fix towards the 
land, as many along the port, and ten on the freight 
of the ſea of Marmora, antiently called the Propontis: 
theſe have all landing-places and ſtairs. The fortifica- 
tions, bowever, are too antique and ruinous to make 
any tolerable reſiſtance again an enemy. 

The city ſtands, like antient Rome, on ſeven hills, 
and makes a grand appearance from without, riſing gra- 
dually from the ſhore in the form of an amphitheatre. The 
unequal heights of the buildings make it ſeem as large 

in 'as it is, ſhowing an agreeable mixture of gardens, 
pine, and cypre(s-trees, palaces, moſques, and other pub- 


ic buildings, beautifully riſing one above another; but 


it is not equal within to the ideas formed of it when 
viewed from the Black ſea ; for the ſtreets are narrow 
and flippery, running along a declivity, and moſt of the 
houſes are low, built only of wood and mortar ; but are 
crowded with inhabitants. The beſt houſes ſtand in the 
places leaſt ſubje& to any great concourſe of people, and 
where the city is moſt thinly inhabited; for the fineſt 
buildings are without the city near the harbour. 

The caſtle of the Seven Towers joins the walls on the 
continent {ide to thoſe that lie the ſea of Marmora, 
but is only uſed as an honourable priſon. On the out- 
fide it bas two large figures in white marble, done in 
baſſo relievo, one of which ſeems to be Endymion, and 
the other Diana coming to viſit him. There are alſo 


the nine muſes, and the horſe Pegaſus, all done by a 


good hand. A ſquare tower ſtands in the ſea, at about 
two paces from the city walls, where it is ſaid Juſtinian 
impriſoned his brave Beliſarius. 
y this tower is a ſpring, for which the Greeks have a 
great veneration ; and, upon the day of Chriſt's transfi- 
guration, carry their ſick to it, give them ſome of the 
water, and cover their bodies for ſome time with the 
ſand ; by which means they pretend that ſurpriſing cures 
have been performed. | 

| Near this ſpring ſtands the kioſk, or pleaſure-houſe. of 
the overſeer of the gardens, This is a pavilion juſt with- 
out the walls of the ſeraglio, affording a view of the ſea of 
Marmora andthe Thracian Roſphorus, Beyond this kioſk 
are many cannon planted level with the water, to ſecure 
the entrance into the port, and the ſeraglio, ſhould any 
attempt it by force; and in the center of the place where 
theſe cannon are fixed is one of the four poſterns of the 
ſeraglio, called the Gate of the Gardens; it has two 
large turrets, and is guarded by two companies of garde- 
ners, who keep all from entering at this gate, except 
the officers of the ſeraglio. 140 
On paſſing the cannon and doubling the cape, you come 
to two kioſks, built by Sultan Solyman, to take a view of 
the men of war as they ſail out and come in, and to divert 
himſelf with his women. Both of them are adorned with 

ilt cupolas and alcoves, with rich ſophas, and every 
thing fit for ſo great a prince. At theſe pleaſure-houſes 
ſome ſmall gallies and ſaics attend to receive the Grand 
2 ang his train whenever he pleaſes to divert him- 
ſelf on the water. 


The word feraglio ſignifies no more than a palace. 
This edifice is of a triangular figure; but is rather a 
collection of palaces and apartments joined together by 


the emperors, as their ſeveral fancies led them, than one | 
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has many 
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ſingle building It is a mile and a half in compaſs, and 
is incloſed by a ſtrong wall that has ſeveral watch-towers, 
on which guard is kept day and night; and though it 
gates, both on the ſea and land fide, only that 
towards the ſea is daily uſed, and the reſt never opened 
but upon ſome particular occaſions. The principal gate 
is of marble, and by the Turks called Capi, orthe Porte; 
and from hence you enter the firſt court, in which are 
the mint, the infirmary, and other buildings. The ſecond 
court is called the Divan-Court, the great council-cham- 
ber being there, with the kitchen, the treaſury, and 
ſtables. To the north adjoining to the divan is the ſe- 
raglio, properly ſo called, through which is a narrow 
paſſage that leads to the audience-chamber, which is of 
amazing magnificence, particularly the throne. Thus 
far ambaſſadors are permitted to come, and no farther 
dare any foreigners approach, though not a few travellers 
have had the boldneſs to ſay, that they have penetrated 
the apartments of the women, and have even deſcribed 
the bedchambers of the ſultan. 

The gardens take in a large compaſs of ground full of 
high cypreſs trees. The buildings are all of white ſtone, 
and have gilded turrets and ſpires, which have a very 
magnificent appearance, and it is ſaid that the palace of 
no Chriſtian king is half ſo large. It has fix large courts 
all built round, and ſet with trees for the uſe of the Sul- 
tan, and his officers; and on the ladies fide, there are 
{aid to be as many more, 

As no credible author can give a juſt deſcription of 
the inner part of the, imperial ſeraglio, we ſhall here 
give one of a grand vizier, who was killed at Peterwa- 
radin, and which he built to receive his royal bride, the 
daughter of a late ſultan, This deſcription we ſhall take 
from the letters of the ingenious and learned lady, with 
extracts which we haye already embelliſhed this work. 
It is fituated, ſays ſhe, on one of the moſt delightful 
< parts of the canal, with a fine wood on the ſide of a 
& hill behind it. The extent of it is prodigious, the 
<* guardian aſſured me, there are eight hundred rooms in 
it; I will not, however, anſwer for that number, ſince I 
„ did not count them; but it is certain the number is 
very large, and the whole adorned with a profuſion 
* of marble, gilding, and the moſt exquiſite painting 
* of fruit and flowers. The windows are all ſaſhed 
«© with the fineſt glaſs brought from England, and here 
„ is all the expenſive magnifcence that you can ſuppoſe 
ein a palace founded by a vain luxurious y man, 
i with the wealth of a vaſt empire at his command. But 
e no part of it pleaſed me better than the apartments 
* deſtined for the bagnios. There are two built exactly 
in the ſame manner, anſwering to one another; the 
“ baths, fountains, and pavements all of white marble, 
& the roofs gilt, and the walls covered with Japan china. 
<* Adjoining to them are two rooms, the uppermoſt of 
& which is divided inte a ſofa; and in the four corners 
<« are falls of water from the very roof, from ſhell to 
< ſhell of white marble, to the lower end of the room, 
ec where it falls into a large baſon, ſurrounded with 
6 pipes that throw up the water as high as the room. 
£ The walls are in the nature of lattices, and on the out- 
« ſide of them, there are vines and woadbines planted, 
ce that form a ſort of green tapeſtry, and give an agree- 
ce able obſcurity to thoſe delightful chambers. I ſhall 
« only add, that the chamber deſtined for the ſultan 
« when he viſits his daughter is wainſcotted with mo- 
c ther of pearl, faſtened with emeralds like nails. There 
are others of mother of pearl, and olive wood inlaid, 
cc and ſeveral of Japan china. The galleries, which are 
t numerous and very large, are adorned with jars of 
« flowers, and * diſhes of fruit of all ſorts, ſo 
ce well done in plaiſter, and coloured in ſo lively a manner, 
ec that it has an enchanting effect. The garden is ſuit- 
c able to the houſe, where arbours, fountains, and walks, 
are thrown together in an agreeable confuhon. There 
“e js no ornament wanting except that of ſtatues,” 

The next remarkable ſtructure is that of St. Sophia, 
which was formerly a Chriſtian church, built in the fixth 
century * emperor Juſtinian. This is a very noble 
edifice. The dome is {aid to be one hundred and chir- 
teen feet in diameter, built upon arches, ſupported by 


vaſt pillars of marble : the pavement and ſtair- caſe are 
k . alſo 
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alſo of marble. There are two rows of galleries ſup- 
ported with pillars of a party colour marble, and the 
whole roof is covered with moſaic work, which decays 
very faſt, and part of it has fallen down. In this ſtruc- 
ture they ſhow the romb of the emperor Conſtantine, 
for which they have a high veneration. It was with 
great difficulty the yo Wortley Montague obtained per- 
miſſion to ſee this ſtructure, and even the mufti was 
conſulted upon the occaftion. 

Though the moſque juſt deſcribed is generally repre- 
ſented as the nobleſt building in Conſtantinople, there 
are others which ſeem {till more beautiful. That of 
Sultan Solyman is an exact ſquare, with four fine towers 
in the angles. In the midit is a noble cupola ſupported 
by fine marble pillars, and two ſmaller at the end ſup- 

ted in the ſame manner. The pavement and gallery 
round the moſque is of marble. Under the great cup | 
is a fountain, adorned with pillars of ſuch beautiful 
colours, that they ſeem to exceed nature. On one fide | 
is the pulpit of white marble, and on the other à little 
gallery for the ſultan, which is aſcended by a fine ſtair- 
caſe, with gilt lattices. At the upper end is à kind of 
altar, where the name of God is written, and before it 
ſtand two candlefticks, as high as a man, with wax 
candles as thick as three flambeaux. The pavement is 
ſpread with fine carpets, and the moſque illuminated with | 
a vaſt number of lamps. The court leading to it is very 
ſpacious, and encompaſſed with galleries ſupported by 
columns of green marble, and on two ſides covered with | 
twenty-eight cupolas, with a fine fountain in the middle, | 
In all the moſques are little chapels, where are the tombs | 
of the founders and their families, with wax candle 
buraing before them. gat fine 

This deſcription may ſerve for all the moſques in Con- 
ſtantinople; for the model of all is exactly the ſame, and 
they differ 
That of the Sultana Valida is the largeſt, and built en- 
tirely of marble. It was founded by the mother of Ma- 
homet IV, The lady we have juſt mentioned obſerves, 
that the ſize is prodigious; that it is the moſt beautiful 
ſtructure ſhe ever ſaw ; and that St. Paul's church at 
London would make but a pitiful figure near it. She 
obſerves too, that this would be the caſe with any of our 
ſquares were they compared with the alterdan or place | 
of horſes. This was the Hi 
Greek emperors, ' In the mi 


—— 


ping; for their heads are not broken off, as ſome travel - 
lers have pretended. It is impoſſible to learn the reaſon 
for which this pillar was erefted : the Greeks can 


tell only fabulous legends in relation to it, aud there is e 


no ſign of its ever having had any inſcription. At the 
upper end of this ſquare is an obeliſk of porphyry, brought 
from Egypt; it is adorned with hieroglyphics, which are 
all entire, and is placed on four little brazen (pillars upon 
a pedeſtal of ſquare free-ſtone filled with figures in baſs 
relief, on two of its ſides, one ſquare repreſenting a battle, 
the other an aſſembly. On the other ſides there are 
Greek and Latin inſcriptions. Hor * 

The hiſtorical pillar mentioned by ſeveral authors is 
no more; it fell down about fifty years ago. Among 
the other antiquities are the aqueducts, which are pro- 
digiouſly large, and as ancient as the Greek empire, tho“ 
the Turks have cut upon them ſome Turk iſh inſcriptions, 
to give them the honour of having performed ſo great a 
Work. ate N 

The Greeks have thirty churches, and the Armenians 
a great many. The Roman catholics have alſo more than 
one, and the Swedes have been permitted to build a Lu- 
theran church here. The Greek patriarch has a palace, 
which ſtands on a hill about two hundred paces from the 

harbour near che patriarchal church, which'is. dedicated 
to St. George. | | 


The exchanges are all noble buildings, conſiſting of 
fine alleys, the — part with their _ ſupported . 
pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. Every trade bas its 
«diſtin alley, where the merchandize is dipoſed in the 
ſame order as in Exeter-Exchange in London. The 
jewellers quarter is extremely rich, and ſhews ſuch a 


vaſt quantity of diamonds and precious ſtones of all | 


os 
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only in ſize and the richneſs of the materials. 


rome in the reign of the 
le of it is a brazen column 
of three (erpents twiſted together, with their mouths ga- | 


kinds, that they dazzle the ſight. The embroideries are 
alſo very rich. Tbe markets are moſt of them handſome 
ſquares, admirably well provided, and affording every 
thing in the greateſt plenty. The other public buildings 
are the hans and monaſteries of deryiſes ; the firſt are 
very large and numerous, the ſecond few in number, 


and not at all magnificent. TW! | 
The number of people in Conſtantinople have been 
red thouſand, The plague, which 


4 g 


camputed at eight hy 
viſits the city every year, frequently makes dreadful ha- 
vock: the city has alſo often ſuffered by fires, ſome of 
which have deſtroyed from fifty to ſeventy thouſand 
houſes at once. In the year 1754, it ſuffered much b 
an earthquake, a mu at the ſame time. In 
1755 and 4756, two other dreadful conſlagrations hap» 
pened here. — | | 
On the weſt ſide of the city are the ſuburbs of Ejap, 
or St. Job. The country along the ſtreight into the 
Black- Sea is covered with towns and villages, noble 
ſeats, gardens, meadows, vineyards, and woods, The 
chief officers of the coutt generally refide there in ſpring, 
ſummer, and the beginning of autumn, both for the 
benefit of the freſh air, and in order to be near the em; 
peror, who ſpends the ſummer at Beſictaſh, where be 


has a ſeraglio. At 91 ** 

Galata is a ſuburb ſurtounded with walls, towers, and 
maats. This and the following ſuburbs are ſituated on 
the oppoſite ſide of the harbour. The inhabitants of 
Galata are chiefly Greeks, Armenians, Franks, and 
Jews, 'who chooſe it far their reſidence, for the ſake of 
living more at liberty man in the city. The catholics 
have a few churches here, and the Greeks have 6x. Here 
alſo are the warehouſes of the merchants, and near them 
cloſe to the harbour is the dock. 1 
At no great diſtance is Pera, which is alſo a band ſome 
ſuburb ſtanding on anteminence, and is the quarter where 
the Chriſtian envoys reſide, though it is principally inha- 
bited by wealthy Greeks, | The air is bealthy, and the 
* extremely pleaſant. | 

ophana, which is ſo called from its cannon foun- 
dery, may be conſidered as another of the ſuburbs of 
e ety LET CLEnY fronting the imperial 
eragio, | IE 207 i. 


SECT. XII. 
Of By LGARI A, 


Its Situation, Extent, Name, Rivers, Mountains, hot Springs, 
11 and principal Tawns. 

T country, which was formerly called the Lower 

1 Myſia, is bounded on the north by the Danube; 


on che ealtward by the Euxine or Black ſea; on the ſouth 


by Mount Hemus, which ſeparates it from Romania, 
laſt-:deſcribed ;. and on the weſtward by Servia. Its 
greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, is about two hundred 
and æighty miles; and its breadth, from north to ſouth, 
about a hundred and eighty. 
It was antiently alete Thrace; but being conquered 
by the Romans, it at length, on the diviſion of that em- 
pire, fell to the ſhare of the Eaſtern emperors. Upon the 
declenfion of the empire, it was ſubdued by a people from 
Aſiatic Sarmatia, ſuppoſed to have come from the banks 
of the Volga; from whence ſome derive the name Bul- 
garia, from a corruption of Volgaria. Others maintain, 
that the people ho gave their name to this province were 
called Bulgar, or Bolgar, and the people originally called 
Bulgares. However, they rendered this country a part 
of the kingdom of Hungary, and poſleſſed it till it was 
taken by Amurath II. emperor of the Turks, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, ſince which it has con- 
tinued.under the government of that empire. 

The Danube, which runs, through this country for 


by | the ſpace of eighty miles, receives the Iſter of Axiopolis. 


There is here another river, called the har, which riſes 
in Mount Hzmus, and falls into the Danube near Nico- 


try is in general very mountainous, but the 


1 


and plains are extremely rich and fruitful, pro- 
| | | ducing 


* 
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ducing wine and corn in the greateſt plenty. The moun- 


tains too are alſo far from being barren, and in particu- 


lar afford excellent paſturage. Thus that of Stara Pla- 
mina, though bare and deſolate towards its ſummit, is 
extremely fertile in the middle and lower part. 

At the foot of the mountain which divides Bulgaria 
from Servia is a warm bath, where the water guſhes out 
in a ſtream that is ſaid to be of the bigneſs of a man's 
2 and yet but ſixty paces from, it is another ſpring 
in the ſame valley as cold as ice; but, from the ſmell, 


it evidently appears, that they both contain nitrous and | 


ſulphureous particles. Upon this mountain is a Greek 
convent for monks of the order of St. Baſil, On the 
frontiers of Servia, between the mountain of Suha and 
the river Niſſava, are ſeveral warm baths, whoſe waters 
are of a ſulphureous quality, and iſſue from the mountain 
deeply tinged with red ſand and ſtones. At the foot of 
Mount Witoſcha, towards the borders of Romania, are 
likewiſe four warm baths of great repute, and the moun- 
tain has not only iron mines, but is covered with villages, 
corn- fields, vineyards, and paſtures. 

Among the natural curioſities of this country are alſo 
the vaſt number of large eagles in' the neighbourhood of 
the town of Babadagi, where the archers all over Turky 
and Tartary ſupply themſelves with feathers for their 
arrows, though each eagle has no more than twelve fit 
for their uſe, and thoſe only in the tail. Theſe feathers 
are commonly fold for a lion dollar. 

The inhabitants, who were antiently renowned for 
their martial atchievements, now apply themſelves to 

raziery, agriculture, and handicraft employments. 'T heir 

anguage is Sclavonic, but differs a little from the Ser- 
vian in pronunciation. Some of the inhabitants are 
Greeks, and others Mahometans. The Greek church has 
here a patriarch, though he is not aqua. as ſuch 
by the other patriarchs, and alſo three archbiſhops. 

The country, being governed by four ſangiacs, is con- 
ſequently divided into four ſangiacſhips. The ſangiac- 
ſhip of Sardic contains the following towns :' - 

Sophia, called by the inhabitants Triaditza, is a very 
large and populous trading town, well built, but open. 
It Is ſituated on a large beautiful plain, and furrounded 
with diſtant mountains. Tis hardly poſſible to ſee a 
more agreeable landſcape : but the ffreets are narrow, 
uneven, and dirty, being paved only in the foot-ways, 
However, every houſe has a garden well planted with 
fruit-trees and ſhrubs. The Iſcha in ſome 22 runs 
along the ſkirts of the town, and in others paſſes through 
it, The principal part of the traders here are Greeks or 
Armenians. Ir is the reſidence of a beglerbeg, and was 
built by the emperor Juſtinian out of the ruins of the 
antient city Sardica. It is one of the greateſt thorough- 
fares in Turky, ſince all who travel from Conſtantinople 
to Raguſa, Venice, or into Hungary, muſt paſs through 
this town ; but the air is ſo unwholeſome, from its be- 
ing ſurrounded with marſhes, that it would be in a much 
les flouriſhing condition were it not for the reſidence of 
the beglerbeg. The mountains to the ſouth make the 
winter continue longer than the ſummer, and are the cauſe 
of frequent rain.” This town is famous for its hot baths, 
and for their medicinal virtues. ye: 

Among the hills, where the ſteep rocks and dreadful 
precipices ſcarce admit of any acceſs, is Trajan's 
which that emperor erected in commemoration of his 
marching with his army through this country, where he 
made a road through places before impaſſable. This gate 
conſiſts of two ſtone pillars, which ſupport an arch re- 
preſenting a large open gate; but this building is now 
very ruinous : it conſiſts of hewn- ſtone and bricks ; the 
curious in antiquity have been, however, too buſy in 
taking off the ſtones, which has greatly effaced this 
ſtately monument. In the mountains leading to this 
gate are ſeveral iron works, and a boiling ſpring. . .. 

Ternowa, the antient Ternobum, was formerly the 
capital of Bulgaria, a royal ſeat, and fortified, though at 

reſent it is but a mean place. It is fituated about a 
. and twenty miles to the eaſt of Sophia, is the 
reſidence of a patriarch, and has ſtill an archbiſhop, who 
is ſtiled archbiſhop of Ternowa and all Bulgaria. 

The ſangiacſhip of Bibin, or Widin, among other 
places, contains, bs 
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Widin, by the antients called Viminacium, a ſtrong 
fortification on the Danube, and a biſhop's ſee. In 
39 the Hungarians made a fruitleſs attempt upon this 
place. 

Colombotz, or Golombotz, a well fortified caſtle ſeat- 
ed on a mountain, at the foot of which is the ſtrong paſs 
of Urania. 

This ſangiacſhip alio contains ſeveral other fortrefles, 
and ſome pretty good towns. 

The ſangiacſhip of Nicopoli contains, 

Nicopoli, or Nigepoli, a large town on the Danube, 
defended by a caſtle, and rendered famous in hiſtory by 
the firſt unfortunate battle fought there between the 
Chriſtians and Turks in the year 1396, when the em- 
peror Sigiſmund was defeated by Sultan Bajazet, and loſt 
twenty thouſand men; though Bajazet is ſaid to have 
1 the victory ſo dear as to have ſixty thouſand 

in. 

Preſlaw, antiently called Marcianapolis, was built in 
honour of Marciana, ſiſter to the emperor Trajan; its 
preſent name ſignifies an eminent city. 

The fourth and laſt ſangiacſhip is that of Siliſtria, 
which contains the following places : | 

Siliſtria, a large and fortified town, ſituated on the 
Danube. It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſtands at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the remains of the wall erected by the Grecian 
emperors againſt the inroads of the barbarous nations, 
ſixty- ſix — to the eaſtward of Nicopoli. Its great 
antiquity appears from the nature of its walls, which are 
evidently of Roman, and not Turkiſli architecture. Very 
few of the inhabitants are Turks. 

"There are ſeveral other towns, but as they are in ge- 
neral ſmall and inconſiderable places, and have nothing 
worthy of obſervation, we ſhall not trouble our readers 
with a repetition of their names. 
The diſtrict of Drobrudſch, which extends to the 
mouth of the Danube, is an entire plain, interſperſed 
neither by woods nor rivers; though at the end of it is 
a wood called by the Turks Dali-Orman, or Fools- 
Wood. The inhabitants, who derive their origin from 
Tartarian emigrants, are famed for their ſingular hoſpi- 
tality, which is ſo great, that when a traveller of any 
religion or country paſſes through any of their villages, 
all the houſe-keepers of both ſexes come out to ſalute 
him, intreating him in the civileſt manner to take u 
his lodging with them, and kindly accept of what God 
has been pleaſed to beſtow. The perſon whoſe invita- 
tion the traveller accepts entertains him and his horſes, 
if they do not exceed three, for the ſpace of three days, 
with a-cordiality and chearfulneſs that can ſcarce be 
paralleled. - He ſets honey and eggs before him, in both 
of which this country abounds, and very fine bread baked 
in the embers. They alſo build a little houſe for the 
reception of ſtrangers in particular, with couches round 
the hearth for travellers to uſe as they think proper. 

Having deſcribed the Turkiſh empire in Europe to the 
weſt of the Archipelago, the ſea of Marmora, and the 
Black fea, we. ſhall, before we proceed to deſcribe the 
more weſtern regions, give a deſcription of the European 
iſlands of the Archipelago, the Mediterranean, and the 
lonian ſeas. 
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SE CT. XII. 
of the princi pal Iſlands of Greece, in the Archipelago ; . 


taining a conciſe Deſcription of whatever is moſt remarkable 
in each, withreſpett to their Antiguities and preſent State. 


"mn moſt natural method of claſſing the ma 
6 iſland on the coaſts of the countries we have juſt 
deſcribed,” ſeems to be dividing them according to the 
ſeas in which they lie ; that is, into thoſe of the Archi- 
pelago, the parts about Candia, and in what was formerly 
called the Ionian ſe. | dy: : 
The iſlands of the Archipelago, antiently termed the 
A gzan ſea, lie to the eaſt of Turky in Europe, and are 
compriaed by antient geographers under two general 
names ; thoſe called the Cyclades, or the Circle TMands, 
from their forming a kind of circle round Delos; and 
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which lying ſcattered at a greater diſtance from 
Da were called the Sporades, or Scattered Iſlands. 

Samondrachi, the Electria and Dardania of the an- 
tients, lies near the coaſt of Romania, and was famous 
tor the worſhip paid to certain deities called Cabiri, who 
were held in ſuch high veneration, that it was thought 
profane even to mention their name. The town of Sa- 
mondrachi is ſituated on a mountain that commands a 

roſpe& of its ſpacious harbour. My 

' Embro, or Lembro, the antient Imbros, is a moun- 
tainous iſland over-grown with woods, harbouring wild 
beaſts and game. It has four villages, one of which 
bears the ſame name as the iſland, and is defended by a 
caſtle. It had formerly a town of the ſame name conſe- 
crated to the Cabiri and to Mercury. 

Thaſſus, the antient Aeria, or Aethria, lies in the gulph 
of Conteſſo, and was once famous, even to a proverb, 
for its gold mines, its fertility, excellent wine, and marble, 

Stalimene, the antient Lemnos, is a fruitful and well 
tultivated iſland, ſeated oppoſite the ſtreight of the Dar- 
danells. It is of a quadrangular form, labout twenty-five 
miles over: but the caſtern part of the iſland is dry and 
barren. It has two mountains, which were once volca- 
hoes, and was formerly ſacred to Vulcan, whom the in- 
habitants worſhipped as their patron, This iſland has 
always been famous for a kind of earth, or bole, called 
from the place terria lemnia, and from the feals or 
marks ſtamped upon it terra ſigillata. It is og an 
excellent remedy againſt poiſon, the bite of a ſerpent, 
wounds, and the dyſentery. It is dug up with many 
ceremonies, that were probably firſt introduced by the 
Venetians, The principal Turkiſh and Chriſtian inha- 
bitants of the iſland meet on the ſixth of Auguſt, and on 
that day only, at a chapel called Sotira, half way be- 
tween the village of Cochino and the mountain where 
the carth is found, and from thence proceed in proceſſion 
to the top of the mountain, where the Greek prieſts read 
the Liturgy ; after which ſevera] perſons appointed for 
that purpoſe begin to dig, and as ſoon as they diſcover a 
vein of the deſired earth, give notice of it to the prieſts, 
who fill ſmall hair bags with it, which they deliver to 
the Turkiſh governor and other officers preſent. After 
they have taken up as much as hey think proper, they 
fill up the place again, and return back in proceſſion as 
before. Some of the bags are ſent to the ſultan, and the 
reſt marked with his Pal, or with theſe words, Tin 
imachton, or, The ſealed earth, and ſold by the fangiac, 
or his deputies, to the inhabitants and foreign merchants. 
The ſangiac muſt ſend an account to the ſultan's trea- 
ſury of the money annually produced from it ; and the 
inhabitants are puniſhed with death if they keep this 
earth in their houſes, export, or trade in it without his 
permiſſion. In this iſland was formerly a famous laby- 
rinth, which conſiſted of a ſtately building, ſupported b 
forty pillars of an uncommon height and thickneſs. This 
iſland is the reſidence of a Greek biſhop ; the principal 

laces here are Cochino, the antient Hepheſtias, and 
2mno, or Stalimene, formerly Myrina. 

Sciro, anfientty Sciros, is of a triangular or rather 

yramidical form, with a ridge of mountains that croſs it 
bo ways. It has a little town of the ſame name, which 
is the ſee of a Greek biſhop : beſides this town, which 
has a ſafe harbour, it has ſeveral villages. The country 
is ſtony and barren, and has ſome quarries of marble. 
The Greek families in the iſland are computed at about 
three hundred. 

Sh piety antiently Eubcea, and afterwards from its 
capital called Egripos, is fituated on the coaſt of Livadia, 
and extends in length.from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
weſt above a hundred miles, but its greateſt breadth does 
not exceed twenty-five. It is, next to Candia, by far the 
largeſt iſland in theſe ſeas, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
antiently joined to the continent by an iſthmus, that was 
broke either by the violence of the waves, or by an 
earthquake. It is divided from the continent by a ſtreight 
called the Euripus. "This iſland is very fertile, producin 
corn, wine, fruit, and cattle in ſuch abundance, that af 
ſorts of proviſions are extremely cheap. The mountain 
of Cariſto is famous for its excellent marble, and the 
ſtone amianthos, or aſbeſtos, of which incombuftible cloth 
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this iſland was attacked by Sultan Mahomet II. with « 
fleet of two hundred fail, and a hundred and eres, thou- 
ſand men; he took it, and the Turks have poſſeſſed it 
ever ſince. The chief towns in the iſland are, 

Negropont, called by the Greeks Egripos, ſeated ori 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland on the narroweſt part 
of the ſtreight, over which is a ſmall ſtone bridge of 
four or five arches, that leads ftom the cbaſt of Livadia, 
to a little tower in the middle of the channel, from 
whence to the town of Negropont is 4 dtaw-bridge, nd 
larger than juſt to let a galley paſs through, The walls 
of the town do not exceed two miles in tompaſs ; but 
there are more buildings and people in the ſuburbs of 
the Chriſtians, without the walls than in the city, which 
is inhabited only by Turks and Jews. The number of 
inhabitants in both is computed to amount to fourteen 
or fifteen thouſand. "The Tutks have four moſques, 
one of which was the cathedral of St. Mark, and the 
Chriſtians have a bifhop, and ſeveral churches in the 
ſuburbs. This is the chief reſidence of the captain ba- 
ſha, or admiral of the Turkiſh fleet, who is alſo gover- 
nor of the iſland, and the adjacent parts of Greece, and 
the harbour is ſeldom without a fleet of gallies. 

Caſtel Roſſo, the ancient Caryſtus, is a good city, with 
a commodious harbour on the ſouth- coaſt of the 
iſland, fifty- five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Negropont. It 
is a biſhop's ſee, and very populous. In its neighbour- 
hood were formerly ſome quarries of marble. F our of 
five miles to the north-eaſt of this city is Cape Doro, the 
ancient Caphareum, which is ſo ſurrounded with rocks, 
that it is dangerous to come near it. 

The Euripus or ſtreight that divides this iſland from 
the continent, has been long celebrated for the ſtated ir- 
regularities of the tide. The jeſuit Babin obſerves, that 
in the firſt eight days of the month, and from the four- 
teenth to the twentieth incluſive, and alſo in the three 
laſt days, it is regular both in its ebb and flood; but on 
the other days of the lunar month very irregular ; the 
ebb and flood returning ſometimes eleven, twelve, thir- 
teen, and fourteen times within twenty-four or twenty- 
five hours. This irregularity has baffled the reſearches 
both of the ancients and moderns. 

Andra, the ancient Andros, is eighty miles in circuit, 
and is one of the moſt pleaſant and truitful iflands in the 
Archipelago ; it is watered by innumerable ſprings, 
and has prodigious plenty of wine, oil, barley, and alt 
kinds of delicious fruits; but its greateſt riches conſiſt 
in its filk, in which the inbabitants carry on a great 
trade; The port is a pretty good one, and the town of 
Arna adjoining to it, has about two hundred houſes. It 
is the relidence of a cady and aga, as alſo of a Romiſh 
and Greek biſhop. At ſome diſtance from the town may 
be ſeen the remains of a large and ſtrong wall, with ſe- 
vera] columns, entablatures, and * Hog on which 
ſtood ſtatues, and various inſcriptions, ſome of which 
mention the ſenate and people of Andros, and the prieſts 
of Bacchus; whence it is ſuppoſed that here ſtood the 
city of Andros. In the iſland are alſo between thirty and 
forty villages, and four or five thouſand inhabitants, moſt 
of them Greeks, with a colony of Albanians. There 
are many Greek churches in the iſland, the Romans 
alſo have fix churches, with a cathedral dedicated to St. 
Andrew, and the jeſuits have a church dedicated to St. 
Veneranda. 7 

Engia, or rather gina, as it is ftill called by the 
Greeks, is ſituated in the gulph of the ſame name, and 
is about thirty miles in- circumference, There is only 
one town in the iſland, which is ſaid to conſiſt of above 
eight hundred houfes, and is defended by a caſtle, 
which ſtands above it, and is remarkable for the fine 
proſpect it affords of many of the iflands, and the coaſt 
of the continent, In this caſtle are about eighty houſes, 
and two churches adjoining to each other, the one for 
the Greeks, and the other for the Latins. This iſland 
produces great plenty of corn, almonds, honey, wax, 
and cotton, 7 

Colouri, the ancient Salamis, lies towards the bottom 
of the gulph of Engia, near a promontory, between 
which and this iland runs a ſtreight, which in its nar- 


roweſt part is not above a mile over. This iſland is 


was made, was alſo found here. About the year 1470 þ about fifty miles in compaſs, and has a ſpacious harbour 
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on the weſt ſide, of an oval figure, on which ſtands a 
town, which has the ſame name as the iſland ; but is 
ſaid to have only about one hundred and fifty poor cot- 
tages, and about four hundred perſons, There are two 
vage, one of them named Metropis, ſeated on a hill, 
and the other called Ambelachi, ſituated near the ſtreight, 


where the ancient city of Salamis ſtood, This iſland is 


famous ſor the important victory gained ay of the 
Greeks over the Perſians, in which the fleet of Xerxes 
was defeated by Themiſtocles. 

Porus, the ancient Calabria, lies next to the ſhore of 
the Morea; it is about eight miles in compaſs, and 1s 
remarkable for being the place to which Demoſthenes 
was baniſhed. | 

Zia, or Cea, the ancient Ceos, was formerly famous 
for its fertility, paſtures and figs, and is fifty miles in 
compaſs. It now produces corn and wine, and the har- 
bour is full of fiſh. The town of Zia, which gives 
name to the iſland, is ſituated upon an eminence, in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient city of Carthea, of the 
ruins of which, as well as of the ancient city of Zulis, 
ſome remains are till viſible. Thoſe of the laſt take up 
a whole mountain, Near this place are to be ſeen the 
ruins of a magnificent temple. The houſes of Zia are 
built of ſtone and earth, with flat roofs, as are all the 
houſes in the Levant, and are ranged on the fide of a 
hill, like the benches of an amphitheatre, On this iſland 
reſides a Greek biſhop. 

Tine, the ancient Tenos, is very mountainous ; but 
in many parts abounds with A! 4 fruit, and ſtill 


more in ſilk. The wine of this place was much ad- 


mired by the ancients. Beſides the town, which is de- 
tended by a caftle, this iſland contains between thirty 
and forty populous villages. Here are alſo a Greek and 
Latin biſhop, the former of whom is very rich, there 
being many churches and chapels, and five monaſteries 
of the Greeks in the iſland, 

Mycone is thirty-ſix miles in compaſs, and produces 


wine, figs, and ſome olives, with barley enough to ſup- 


ply the inhabitants; but has little water and wood. The 
Inhabitarits are moſtly Greek Chriſtians, and have ma- 
giſtrates of their own religion; but a Turkiſh officer 
comes eyery year to collect the, tribute paid to the Porte, 
A cady alfo ſometimes viſits them, and holds courts of 
juſtice there. In this iſland are upwards of fifty Greek 
churches, and ſeyeral convents of monks and nuns, tho' 
they are not yery well filled : N theſe the convent 
of nuns of Paleo Caſtro, which is ſituated in the midſt 
of the iſland, is the principal. The city of Micone is 
ſeated on a large harbour; but the number of its inhabi- 
tants is ck repreſented. This iſland is ſaid to pro- 
duce the beſt ſailors in the Archipelago, and has at leaſt 
five bundred ſea-faring men, and above one hundred 
barks, beſides forty or fifty ſaics for the trade to Turky 
and the Morea ; that of Turkey chiefly conſiſts in goat- 
fkins, and the Morea trade is chiefly in wine. 

Delos, once a celebrated iſland, but at preſent a deſart 
rock, is not above ſeven or eight miles in circuit ; it is 
three times as long as it is broad, and is a ſecure re- 
treat for the corſairs. This being the imaginary birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, it was held in the higheſt 
veneration, and its oracle of Apollo was the moſt cele- 
brated in the world. Here are ſtill to be ſeen the re- 
mains of the celebrated pillar of Apollo, and ſeveral 
noble ſragments of the famous temple conſecrated to 
him. 

Rhenæa, anciently called the great Deli, lies near 
the laſt mentioned iſſand, and has fine paſtures; but from 
the dread of the corſairs it is now uninhabited, though 
it was anciently extremely populous, as appears from the 
many ſtately ruins to be found there. 
| Syra, the ancient Syros, is mountainous, but pro- 
duces good wheat, and plenty of barley, wine, figs, 
olives, and cotton. The air is moiſt, and cooler than 
in the neighbouring iſlands. The inhabitants, except a 
ſew Greek families, are of the Romiſh religion. The 
town of Syra is built round a little ſteep hill, and be- 
tween it and the harbour may be ſeen the remains of 
ſuperb buildings, which made a part of the ancient city 
of Syros. 


| 


they continued there. 
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Thermia receives its preſent name from the Thermæ, 
or hot ſprings found there: it is thirty-ſix miles in cir- 
cumference, and is not ſo mountainous as the other 
iſlands. The ſoil, when well cultivated, produces large 
quantities of barley, wine, and figs ; with plenty of 
honey, wax, ſilk, and as much cotton as the inhabi- 
tants require for their own uſe; it has allo a vaſt num- 
ber of partridges. The Greek Chriſtians in this iſland 
are computed at ſixteen thouſand, In the city of Ther- 
mia is a biſhop, with about fifteen or ſixteen churches, 
and ſeveral convents. The people are eſteemed very ho- 
neſt, and the women virtuous, handſome, and neatly 
drefled. The inhabitants are governed by a cady, and 
four procurators, choſen from among themſelves. On - 
the iland are ſtill viſible the ruins of two cities, one of 
which on the ſouth coaſt, muſt have been of extraordi- 
nary ſplendor. 

Siphanto, the ancient Siphnus, is thirty- ſix miles in 
compaſs, and enjoys a Wwhoſeſome air, good water, and 
a fertile ſoil that produces great plenty of fine fruit, 
with grain ſufficient for the mort of its inhabitants: 
here is alſo no want of tame and wild fowl, and other 
game. It is ſaid to have once had rich gold and lead 
mines; but the inhabitants knew nothing of the former, 
and the latter are not worked. The number of people 
is computed at five thouſand, who inhabit five or ſix 
villages,” and are chiefly Greeks, yet they are ſaid to 
have above five hundred chapels, four convents of monks, 
and two of nuns. "The iſtand has five ſecure harbours, 
and a caſtle in a rock near the ſea. 

Milo, anciently called Melos, conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of one hollow porous rock, which is macerated, as it 
were, by the ſea water, and the heat of a continual ſub- 
terraneous fire is felt by only putting the hand into the 
holes of the rock: a place in the iſland is always burn- 
ing, and the earth around it ſmoaks like a chimney, 
Great quantities of allum and ſulphur are found; for 
here allum grows in ſome natural caverns in the form 
of flat ſtones, between nine and ten inches thick. The 
ifland alſo produces plume allum, which grows on 
the rock. Sulphur is found in one particular place 
perſectly pure, and as it were ſublimated ; this is in a 
cavern, the bottom of which is full of ſulphur conti- 
nually burning. The water in the lower grounds is un- 
fit for common uſe, and at the foot of a mountain, be- 
tween the town and the harbour, are baths and ſome 
ſprings, ſo hot as to fcald one's finger. The iſland a- 
bounds in iron mines ; but though its ſurface is in ge- 
neral mountainous and rocky, it has many delightful 
plains, where the ſoil is extremely fertile, and produces 
great plenty of corn, exquiſite fruits, eſpecially grapes, 
melons, and figs; with honey, fleſh, fowl, game, and 
fiſh. The inhabitants are Greeks, and are ſaid to be 
given up to voluptuouſneſs, and entirely infenſible of 
the danger of their ſituation ; and there is both a Greek 
and a Latin biſhop. The town of Milo has an excel- 
lent harbour, at about the diſtance of half a mile; it 
contains about five thouſand perſons, and was it not for 
its extraordinary filthineſs, it would make a tolerable 
appearance. | 

Paros, the antient Platea, is ſeventeen miles to the 
eaſt of Siphanto, and about. thirty-ſix miles in compaſs, 
It is well cultivated, and the inhabitants feed abundance 
of flocks. Their trade conſiſis in corn, wine, pulſe, 
ſeſamums, and calicoes ; and, before the Candian war, 
they had a great deal of oil ; but the Venetian army burnt 
all the olive trees, duging the nine or ten years in which 
his iſland has always been fa- 
mous for its fine white marble, known by the name of 
Parian marble, and had alſo moſt excellent artiſts for 
working it. It was once opulent and powerful ; but 


now contains only fifteen hundred families, The cele- 


. 


brated antiques, called the chronicle of Paros, are marbles 
that have Greek inſcriptions performed on this iſland, 
and purchaſed in the year 1627, by Thomas Howard, 
earl of Arundel ; who, in 1667, preſented them to the 


' univerſity of Oxford, and they are now called the Arun- 


delian marbles. Theſe inſcriptions form the moſt au- 


| 


thentic piece of antient chronology, they bein 
two hundred and ſixty- four years before the 


carved 
hriſtian 
eta; 
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and contain a ſpace of above three hundred years. 
The ok of Parichia ſeems to ſtand on the ruins of the 
antient Paros, the walls and houſes being decorated with 
ſeveral fine remains of that city ; and there are ancient 
monuments to be ſeen in the adjacent country, The 
Penagia, or Madonia, without he Cys is the largeſt and 
moſt iplendid church in the Archipelago. There are a 
reat number of churches arid chapels in this iſland, and 
alſo ſeveral conſiderable villages. A large fleet may lie 
* conveniently and ſecurely in the harbour of St. Maria; 
but the uſual anchoring- place for the Turkiſh navy is 
Drio, on the weſt ſide of the iſland. 1 8 
Antiparos, the antient Oliaros, ſtands about two miles 
to the weſt of Paros, and is only a rock about ſixteen 
miles in circuit ; yet in ſome part of it is well culti- 
vated, and produces as much barley as ſerves a ſmall 
village. The port is navigable only for ſmall barks. 
This iſland is remarkable for a grotto; which is one of the 
greateſt curioſities perhaps in nature, and ſeems to prove 
one of the maſt important truths in natural philoſophy, 
the vegetation of ſtones. This grotto appears to be a- 
bout forty fathoms high, and fifty broad : the roof forms 
a pretty good arch, which every where entertains the eye 
with an infinite variety of figures of a white tranſparent 
cryſtaline marble, repreſenting vegetables, marble pil- 
Jars, and a ſuperb marble pyramid ; all which appear to 
be natural. | | 
| Nixia, the antient Naxos, is a hundred and erty 
miles in compaſs. This is the molt fertile iſland in all 
the Archipelago, and its wine ſtill maintains its former 
excellence. Its plains are coyered with citron, orange, 
olive, pomegranate, apple, mulberry, cedar, and fig 
trees. It was alſo famed for a kind of marble called by 
the Greeks ophites, it being green ſpeckled with white 
like a ſaake, and ſome mountains on the weſtern coaſt 
afford emery, whence the Italians called the adjoining 
cape Cape Smerigli, or Cape Emery. It was taken from 
the Turks by the Venetians, and there are ſtill ſeveral 
noble families in it deſcended from the latter. All the 
people of the iſland do not exceed eight thouſand, and 
there is but little harmony between the Greeks and the 
Latins, who have each an archbiſhop here; the former 
of whom is rich, and has a handſome cathedral. The 
inhabitants have ſuch violent feuds among themſelves, 
that ſometimes they will not ſpeak to one another as long 
as they live; in this the women are ſaid to be more ob- 
ſtinate than the men. The inhabitants, like thoſe of 
moſt of theſe iſlands, have the choice of their own ma- 
iſtrates; but ſometimes a cady takes a circuit among 
9 and to him appeals lie. The iſland contains be- 
tween forty and fifty villages, and only one town, which 
is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, and is defended 
by a caſtle. About a muſket ſhot from it ſtands, on a 
rock near the ſea, a beautiful marble portal, amidſt a 
heap of fragments of marble and granite, ſuppoſed to 
have been a temple of Bacchus, The inhabitants carry 
on a conſiderable trade in barley, figs, wine, cheeſe, ſalt, 
oxen, ſheep, mules, oil, cotton, filk, flax, and emery. 
Patino, Rudel, or Palmora, the antient Patmos, is 
by ſome geographers placed in Aſia, and by others in 
Be z it is about eighteen miles in compals, and has 
only one well built town, in the middle of which is the 
caſtle called the Monaſtery of St. John, inhabited by two 
hundred Greek monks. St. John the Evangeliſt being 
baniſhed into this iſland, is ſaid to have written here his 
Revelations, In their church they carefully keep a body 
ſhut up in a caſe, which they pretend to be that of St, 
John, and ſhew a cave where they ſay he wrote his 
Apocalypſe, There are about three thouſand perſons in 
the iſland, all of whom are Chriſtians, who pay tribute 
to the Grand Seignior; but the ſoil being dry and rocky, 
they-find it difficult to live : though no Turks reſide in 
the iſland, the corſairs put in there to careen and take in 
freſh water. 75 
Amorgo, antiently Amorgos, extends from north to 
ſouth, and does not exceed thirty-ſix miles in compaſs: 
it is exceeding ſteep towards the ſouth-eaſt, but enjoys 
a good ſoil, and produces excellent wine. The town is 
built in the form of an amphitheatre round a rock, with 
a caſtle upon it. 
large Greek convent. The iſland is well cultivated, and 
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At about three miles diſtance ſtands a 


and Armenians, Turks, and Jews. 
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yields oil enough for the inhabitants, and great plenty of 
corn and wine. 

Policandro is eight miles in compaſs: it is a pleaſant 
iſland ; but has no port, and only a creek on the ſouth- 
eaſt ſide. Tt has but one village, in which there are three 
well built churches, two monafteries of men, and a con- 
vent of women. There are no other houſes in the iſland 
beſides thoſe of this village. The iſland is rocky, and 
affords a ſcanty ſubſiſtence to its inhabitants, who are ari 
honeſt, civil, and courteous people ; and carry on ſome 
trade in cotton. . 


SEC T:;-. XIV. 


Of Candia, and the Iſlands lying about it; with a very parti: 
cular Account of the riſing of ſame new Iſlands by Means of 
Earthquakes. 


ANDIA, the antient Crete, one of the largeſt and 
moſt celebrated iſlands in the Mediterranean, is 
ſituated between the thirty-fourth degree forty minutes 
and the thirty- fifth degree forty minutes of north latitude, 
and between the twenty-third degree fifty minutes and the 
twenty-ſeventh degree fix minutes eaſt longitude from 
London ; and being a long and narrow iſland, extendin 
from eaſt to weſt, its greateſt length, from Cape Garabuſs 
to Cape Solomon; is about a hundred and fixty miles ; 
and its greateſt breadth, which is towards the middle, 
does not exceed forty-four miles; every where elſe it is 
much narrower. It lies ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, before 
the mouth of the Archipelago. 

The people breathe a pure air; but the ſouth wind is 
dangerous, and ſometimes ſuffocates thoſe who are ex- 
poſed to it. 

Above half the iſland is covered with rocky barren 
mountains, the moſt famous of which is Pfiloriti, the an- 
tient Ida, the higheſt in the iſland. This is now one 
continued barren rock, and, far the greateſt part of the 
year, its ſummit is covered with ſnow. The only thing 
it produces is the tragacantha, famous for its gum. This 
mountain commands a view of both ſeas. | 

This iſland has many ſprings and riyulets of excellent 
water, but no riyers proper for carrying boats, 

It has many valleys and plain remarkably fertile; and 
though not half of theſe are cultivated, yet the country 
not only abounds in wine, but alſo ſupplies ſtrangers 
with oil, wool, cheeſe, filk, honey, wax, and opium. 
Their wine and wheat are excellent ; their ſilk would be 
exceeding good, did gy but know how to manage it 
their honey is admirable, and ſmells of the thyme 
with which the-whole country abounds. The quince- 
tree was firſt brought into Italy from the town of Cydo- 
nia, in this iſland, and was therefore called by the Ro- 
mans the Cydonian apple. | 

In the iſland are abundance of cows, ſheep and ſwine 
hares and rabbets. There is no want of poultry, an 
great plenty of pigeons, turtle-doves, woodcocks, red 
partridges, and wheat-ears, 

The antient poets make frequent mention of the hun- 
dred cities of this iſland, on which account it was called 
Hecatompolis ; but it had many more, a hundred and 
twenty occurring in antient writings ; and under the 
emperor Valentinian I. above a hundred towns were 
overthrown and deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

The iſland had originally its own kings; but the re- 
publican form was afterwards introduced. It was firſt 
ſubdued by the Romans, and continued ſubject to the 
Eaſtern emperors, till the year 823, when it was con- 
quered by the Saracens ; from whom. it was recovered a- 

ain in the year 962. It was afterwards taken by the 
Genoeſe, who ceded it to Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat; and he, in 1204, ſold it to the Venetians. In 
1644 the Turks made a deſcent, and, after a fiege of 
twenty years, reduced the whole country, which, except 
a few forts, the Venetians were obliged to cede to them 
at the peace in 1669 ; and in 1715 the Turks made 
themſelves maſters alſo of the Venetian forts ; ſince which 
time the iſland has been entirely in their poſſeſſion. 

The inhabitants are Greeks, who have an archbiſhop ; 
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unhe vn pieces of white marble, joined with mud inſtead 
of mortar : they have but one floor, which is divided 
into two or three apartments, The roof is formed of 
faggots placed upon joiſts, and covered with a kind of 
tertaſs. 

The city of Candia, the capital of the iſland, is ſeated 
about the middle of the northern coaſt. It ſtands on the 
ruins of Heraclea, which, with great probability, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the ſame with Matium. The city at 
preſent is, however, little better than a deſart, except the 
market - place and a few of the adjoining ſtreets, where 
the principal inhabitants reſide; in the reſt there is 
hardly any thing but rubbiſh, occaſioned by the laſt 
ſiege, which was one of the moſt conſiderable that was 
undertaken in the laſt century. The harbour is alſo 
choaked up, ſo that no other veſfels but boats can enter it. 
There are computed to be in this city about eight hun- 
died Greeks, who pay the capitation or poll-tax, and 
their archbiſhop is the metropolitan of the whole iſland. 
The Armenians have but one church here, and are a- 
bout two hundred in number ; and the Jews amount to 
about a thouſand. The reſt of the inhabitants are Turks, 
among whom is a conſiderable body of janizaries. The 
country about Candia. conſiſts of ſpacious and fruitful 
plains, enriched with all ſorts of gram ; but the exporta- 
tion of wheat is prohibited, without firſt obtaining leave 
from the beglerbeg. 

The ſecond city in point of rank is Canea, the antient 
Cydonia, which ſtands on the northern coaſt, and is ſaid 
to contain above fifteen hundred Turks, two thouſand 
Greeks, fifty Jews, and about a dozen French merchants, 
who have a conſul. It is the ſee of a Greek biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Candia. This town is 
pretty ſtrong, it having a 8 d wall faced with ſtone, 
and efended by a deep ditch, Theentrance of the port 
is defended on the left by a ſmall fortreſs, where there 1s 
a light-houſe. The caſtle is on the left, beyond the firſt 
baſtion. The houſes are very indifferent, and the beſt 
of them never exceed two ſtories high; the firſt of which, 
or the ground-floor, has a parlour, warehouſe, cellar, and 
ſtable. The walls are of brick, with free-ſtone angles. 
The aſcent from the firſt floor to the ſecond is by a 
wooden ladder, ſet almoſt perpendicular. The ſecond 
floor is alſo divided into ſeveral apartments, and cover- 
ed with deal boards, ſupported by joiſts of oak laid two 
or three fect aſunder, On the outſide it is covered with 
earth tempered like mortar, well beaten, and then paved 
with ſmall flint ſtones and pebbles. The terrafs is made 
a little ſloping for the rain to run off. In fine weather 
they walk on theſe terraſſes, and when it is very hot lie 
upon them. Every houſe has commonly beſides theſe flat 
roofs a ſmall terraſs on the ſame floor with the ſecond 
ſtory ; but this is properly only an open room, adorned 
with pots of flowers. The country about Canea is ex- 
tremely delightful, and the foreſts are diverſified with 
lofty olive- trees, pleaſant fields, vineyards, flower-gar- 
dens, and ſtreams ſhaded with myrtle and laurel. 

The third city in point of rank is that of Retimo, 
which ſtands on the northern coaſt of the iſland, twenty- 
ſix miles to the welt of Candia. The city is ee 1 
by a mean wall, and is defended by a citadel, which 
ſtands on a ſteep rock that ſtretches out into the ſea, 
The country about Retimo is all rock on the weſt ſide; 
but towards Candia it is very delightful, nothing being 
to be ſeen along the ſhore but gardens. Cherries are 
earlier here than in any other part of the ifland, and all 
the fruit is better taſted. Their filk, wool, honey, wax, 
and oil are preferred to all others. The water that ſup- 
plies the town guſhes out of a narrow valley about a mile 
to the ſouthward, and they have cut a channel to bring 
it to Retimo; but they loſe one-half of it by the way, 
On the road leading to the valley is a handſome moſque, 
and in the court before it a han, or caravanſera, where 
travellers, who arrive after the gates of the town are ſhut, 
or deſign to ſet out before they are opened, may lodge 
and eat gratis, a | 5 

The village of Gartina ſtands amidſt the ruins of a 
noble city, named Gortyna, about ſix miles diſtant from 
Mount Ida, at the foot of low hills, juſt at the entrance 
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In moſt of the villages the houſes are built of ru ged 
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of the plain of Meſſaria, which is properly the granary 
of the iſland, T hefe ruins are an evident proof of the 
magnificence of that city, but it is impoſſible for a ſtran- 
ger accuſtomed to contemplation to behold them without 
concern. The people plough, ſow, and - feed ſheep a- 
midſt a prodigious quantity of marble, jaſper, and granite, 
wrought with the moſt admirable art; and, in room of 
the great men who once cauſed theſe ſtately edifices to 


be ereCted, are only to be ſeen ſhepherds and huſband- 


men, 

One of the greateſt curioſities of this iſland is a cave, 
called the labyrinth, which runs under a ſmall. mountain 
at the foot of Mount Ida, in a thouſand intricate mean- 
ders, without any appearance of regularity, and is ge- 
nerally thought to be a work of nature. The entrance 
is a natural aperture, ſeven or eight paces broad ; but 
in ſome places ſo low, that there is no going in without 
ſtooping. The ground is rugged and uneven; but the 
top level, conſiſting of a horizontal layer of ftones. The 
principal paſſage, in which there is Jeſs danger of be- 
wildering one's ſelf than in the others, is about twelve 
hundred paces in length, and reaches to the end of the 
maze, where are two ſpacious chambers. The moſt dan- 
dag part of the main walk is about thirty paces diſtant 

rom its mouth; for if a perſon happens to take any other 
courſe, he is immediately loſt, amidſt the innumerable 
windings of this maze, and then it is no eaſy matter for 
him to find his way out; on which account travellers 
always provide themſelves with guides and torches. There 
is little appearance of this place having ever been a ſtone- 
quartys and whether it was ever the famoug labyrinth of 
rete, is far from being ſatisfactorily proved. 

To the northward of Candia is the iſland of Santorini 
that is Sant Erini, thus named from St. Irene being its 
Thr This ifland, which was antiently called Ca- 
iſta, and afterwards Thera, is about thirty-ſix miles 
round; and the coaſt is fo craggy and rugged as to be 
almoſt inacceſſible, and great part of the iſland is covered 
with pumice-ſtones ; yet the inhabitants have, by their 
labour, rendered the iſland fruitful, particularly in barley 
and wine, which is of the colour of rheniſh, and cotton 
which grows in great plenty. It alſo produces ſome 
wheat. The inhabitants, who are computed to amount 
to ten thouſand, are all Greeks, but one-third of them 
are of the Latin church, and ſubject to a popiſh biſhop. 
There are five populous villages in the iſtand, and ſeve- 
ral caſtles ereed on the coaſt. 
| Cerigo, the antient Cythera, is an iſland which was 
in a particular manner conſecrated to Venus, and is 
ſituated between Candia and the Morea ; but being moun- 
tainous and rocky produces little corn, wine, or oil, it 
has therefore no great number of inhabitants, but does 
not want for ſheep and fowls, both tame and wild. The 
principal town, which is on the ſouth ſide of the iſland 
has a caftle on a very ſteep rock ; but the harbour below it 
lies open to the fouth winds. 

Acroteri is an ifland' famous in natural hiſtory; it 
ſeems to be compoſed of pumice- ſtones, incruſted with a 
ſurface of fertile earth, and the ancients repreſent it as 
riſing in a violent earthquake out of the ſea. Four 
other iflands near Santorini had the ſame origin, and yet 
the ſea is here of ſuch a depth, as to be unfathomable 
by any ſounding Fine. The firſt, which is in the har- 
bour of Apanormia, a port of Santorini, was anciently 
called Hiera ; but is now named Megali Cammeni, that 
is, the Great Burat iſfand, rofe out of the ſea after a 
violent earthquake in the nine hundred and fixth year 
before the birth of Chriſt; and in the beginning of the 
eighth N f a new iſland ſuddenly appeared with a 
terrible exploſion, and adhered to the iſland of Hiera, 
which by this means became conſiderably enlarged. The 
ſecond iſland, which lies a little without the harbour, was 
anciently called Theraſia; but now from its whiteneſs 
is named Aſproniſi, and ſprung from the ſea in the firſt 
century. In 1573, a ſudden fire burſting out of the 
ſea, ſoon produced'a new iſland, to which was given 
the name of Micri Cammeni, or the Small Burnt iſland 
Another iſland aroſe in the years 1707 and 1708 be- 
tween this iſland and great Cammeni. The reader will 


not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a particular account of 


this 


1. 
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this extraordinary phenomenon; for no circumſtance 
can be more worthy of being preſerved in a ſyſtem of 
geography, than the birth of an iſland. 

n the twenty-third of May 1707, after an earth- 
quake that happened the night before, the laſt mention- 
ed iſland was diſcovered early in the morning by ſome 
ſeamen, who taking it for a wreck, rowed immediately 
towards it ; but finding rocks and earth inſtead of the 
remains of a ſhip, haſted back, and ſpread the news of 
what they had ſeen in Santorini. How. great ſoever the 
apprehenſions of the inhabitants were at the firſt ſight, 
their ſurprize ſoon abated, and in a few days, ſeeing no 
appearance of fire or ſmoke, ſome of them ventured to 
land on the new iſland, Their curioſity led them from 
rock to rock, where they found a kind of white ſtone 
that cut like bread, which it nearly reſembled in its 
form, colour, and conſiſtence. They alſo found many 
oyſters ſticking to the rocks; but while they were em- 
ployed in gathering them, the iſland moved and ſhook 

er their feet, upon which they ran with precipitation 
to their boats, With theſe motions and tremblings the 
iſland increaſed, not only in height, but in length and 


breadth ; yet ſometimes while it was raiſed and extended 


on one fide, it ſunk and diminiſhed on the other. Our au- 
thor obſerved a rock riſe out of the ſea, forty or fifty 
paces from the iſland, which baving continued four days, 
ſunk and ap no more; but ſeveral others appear- 
ed and diſappeared alternately, till at laſt they remain- 
ed fixed and unmoved. In the mean time the colour of 
the ſurrounding ſea was changed: at firſt it was of a 
light green, then reddiſh, and afterwards of a pale yel- 
low, accompanied with a noiſome ſtench, which ſpread 
itſelf over part of Santorini. 

On the ſixteenth of July the ſmoke firſt ap , 
not indeed from the iſland, but from a ridge of. black 
ſtones which ſuddenly roſe about ſixty paces from it, 
where the depth of the ſea was unfathomable. Thus 
there were two ſeparate iſlands, one called the White, 
and the other the Black iſland, from their different co- 
Jour, This thick ſmoke was of a whitiſh colour, like 
that of a lime kiln, and was carried by the wind to 
Santorini, where it penetrated the houſes of the inhabi- 
tants. 

In the night between the nineteenth and twentieth of 
Tuly, flames began to iſſue with the ſmoke, to the great 
terror of the inhabitants of Santarini, eſpecially thoſe 
of the caſtle of Scaro, who were not above a mile and 
a half diſtant from the burning iſland, which now in- 
creaſed very faſt, large rocks daily ſpringing up, which 
ſometimes added to its length, and ſometimes to its 
| breadth. The ſmoke alſo increaſed, and there being 

no wind, it aſcended ſo high as to be ſeen at Candia, 
and other diſtant iſlands, During the night, it reſem- 
bled a column of fire fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
the ſea was then covered with a ſcurf or froth, in ſome 
places reddiſh, and in others yellowiſh, from whence 
proceeded ſuch a ſtench, that the inhabitants throughout 
the whole iſland of. Santorini burnt perfumes in their 
houſes, and made fires in the ſtreets, to prevent infec- 
tion. This indeed did not laſt above a day or two, for 
2 ftrong gale of wind diſperſed the froth ; bat drove the 
ſmoke upon the vineyards of Santorini, by which the 
grapes in one night were parched up and deſtroyed. This 

oke alſo cauſed violent head-achs, attended with 
Teachings. 

On the 92 of July, the ſea ſmoked and bub- 
bled in two different places near the iſland, where the 
water formed a purſes circle, and looked like oil when 
ready to boil. This continued above a month, during 
which many fiſh were.found dead on the ſhore of San- 
torini, The following night was heard a dull hollow 
Noiſe, like the diſtant report of ſeveral cannon, which 
was inſtantly followed by flames of fire, ſhooting up to 
a great height in the air, where they ſuddenly diſappear- 
ed. The next day the ſame hollow ſound was — 
times heard, and ſucceeded by a blackiſh ſmoke, which, 
3 there being a pretty freſh gale, roſe up 
in the form of a column to a prodigious height, and 
} >rgg probably ia the night have appeared as if on 
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On the ſeventh of Auguſt the noiſe was different, it 
reſembling that of Iarge ſtones thrown all together into 
a deep well. This noiſe, having laſted ſome. days, was 
ſucceeded by another much louder, ſo nearly reſem- 
bling thunder, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. from three 
or four real claps, that happened at the ſame time, 
On the twenty-firſt; the fire and ſmoke were conſide- 
rably diminiſhed ; but the next morning they broke out 
with greater fury than before. The ſmoke was red and 
very thick; and the heat was ſo intenſe; that all round 
the iſland; the ſea ſmoked and bubbled in a ſurpriſing 
manner, At night, our author viewing with a teleſcope 
a large furnace upon the higheſt part of the iſland, 
diſcovered ſixty ſmaller openings or funnels, all emitting 
a very bright flame, and he imagined there might be as 
many more on the other fide of the great volcano. On 
the twenty-third of Auguſt in the morning, the iſland 
was much higher than the day before, and its breadth 
was encreaſed by a chain of tocks ſprung up in the 
night almoſt fifty feet above the water. The ſea was 
alſo again covered with reddiſh froth, which always ap- 
peared when the iſland received any conſiderable addi- 
tions, and occaſioned an intolerable ſtench, till it was 
diſperſed by the wind, and the motion of the waves, 

n the fifth of September, the fire opened another vent 
at the extremity of the Black Iſland, from whence it 
iſſued for ſeveral days, during which but little roſe from 
the large furnace: and from this new paſſage the aſtoniſh- 
ed ſpectators beheld the fire dart up three ſeveral times to 
a vaſt height, reſembling ſo ma ny prodigious ſky-rockets 
of a glowing lively red. The following night the ſub- 
terraneous fire made a terrible noiſe, and immediately 
after a thouſand ſheaves of fre flew up into the air, where, 
breaking and diſperſing, they fell like a ſhower of ſtars 
upon the iſland, which appeared all in a blaze, preſent- 
ing to the amazed ſpectators at once a moſt dreadful and 
beautiful illumination. To theſe natural fire-works ſuc- 
ceeded a kind of meteor, which, for ſome time, hung 
over the caſtle of Scaro, which is ſeated on a high rock 
in the iſland of Santorini, a meteor not unlike a fiery 
ſword, and which ſerved to increaſe the conſternation of 
the inhabitants. 

On the ninth of September the White and Black Iſlands 
united, after which the weſtern end of the iſland daily 
increaſed. There were now only four openings that 
emitted flames, which iſſued forth with great impetuoſity, 
ſometimes attended with a noiſe like that of a large organ 
pipe, and ſometimes like the hawling of wild beaſts. On 
the twelfth the ſubterraneous noiſe became much aug- 
never been ſo frequent nor ſo dreadful 
as on that and the following day. The burſts of this 
ſubterranean thunder, like a general diſcharge of the ar- 
tillery of an army, were repeated ten or twelve times 
within twenty-four hours, and immediately after each 
clap, the large furnace threw up huge red hot ſtones, which 
fell into the ſea at a great diſtance. Theſe avs K were 
always followed by a thick ſmoke, which ſpread clouds 
of aſhes over the ſea and the neighbouring iſlands. 

On the eighteenth of September an earthquake was felt 
at Santorini, but did no great damage, aug it con- 
ſiderably enlarged the burning iſland, and in ſeveral new 
places gave vent to the fire and ſmoke. The claps were 
alſo more terrible than eyer, and in the midſt of a thick 
ſmoke that appeared like a mountain, were ſeen and beard 
large pieces of rock thrown up with 'as much noiſe and 
force as balls from the mouth of a cannon, which 
afterwards fell upon the iſland, or into the ſea, One of 
the ſmall neighbouring iſlands was ſeveral times covered 
with theſe fiery ſtones, which being thinly cruſted over 
with ſulphur gaye a bright light, and continued burning , 
till that was conſumed. _. | þ 

On the twenty-firſt, after a dreadful clap of ſubterra- 
neous thunder, very gicat lightnings enſued ; and, at the 
ſame inſtant, the new iſland was ſo violently ſhaken, that 


part of the great furnace came tumbling down, and huge 


burning rocks were thrown to the diſtance of two miles 
and upwards. This ſeemed to be the laſt effort of the 
volcano, and to have exhauſted the combuſtible matter, 
as all was quiet for ſeveral days after. But on the twenty- 
fifth the fire broke out again with ſtill greater fury, and 
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among the claps was one ſo terrible, that the churches 
of Santorini were ſoon filled with crouds of people, ex- 

* peCting every moment would be their laſt; and the caſtle 
and town of Scaro ſuffered ſuch a ſhock, that the doors 
and windows of the houſes flew open. The volcano 
continued to rage during the remaining part of the year ; 
and in the month of January, 1708, the large furnace, 
without one day's intermiſſion, throwed out ſtones and 
flames, at leaſt once or twice, but oftener five or fix 
times a day, 

On the tenth of February, in the morning, a pretty 
ſtrong earthquake was felt at Santorini, which the inha- 
bitants conſidered as a prelude to greater commotions in 
the burning iſland : nor were they deceived ; for ſoon 
after the fire and ſmoke iſſued in — quantities, the 
claps like thunder were redoubled, and nothing appear- 
ed but horror and confuſion; rocks of an amazing ſize 
were raiſed up to a great height above the water, and 
the ſea raged and boiled to ſuch a degree, that it occa- 
ſioned a general conſternation. The ſubterraneous bel- 
lowings were heard without intermiſſion, and ſometimes 
in leſs than a quarter of an hour there were fix or ſeven 
irruptions from the large furnace, The noiſe of the 
repeated claps, the quantity of huge ſtones that flew a- 
bout on every fide, the houſes tottering to their very 
foundations, and the fire, which now appeared in open 
day, ſurpaſſed all that had hitherto happened, and form- 
ed a ſcene aſtoniſhing beyond deſcription. 

The fifteenth of April was rendered remarkable by 
the number and violence of the bellowings and irrup- 
tions, by one of which near a hundred large ſtones were 
thrown up all together into the air, and fell again into 
the ſea at about two miles diſtance. From this time to 
the twenty-third of May, which might be called the an- 
niverſary of the birth of the new iſland, things continued 
much in the ſame ſtate ; but afterwards the fire and ſmoke 
by degrees ſubſided, and the ſubterraneous thunders be- 
came leſs terrible, | 

On the fifteenth of July our author, accompanied by 
the Romiſh biſhop of Santorini, and ſome other eccle- 
ſiaſtics, hired a boat to take a near view of the iſland. 
They made directly towards it on that ſide where the ſea 
did not bubble, but where it ſmoaked very much. Being 

ot into this vapour, they felt a cloſe ſuffocating heat, and 
ound the water very hot; upon which they directed 
their courſe towards a part of the iſland at the fartheſt 
diſtance from the large furnace. The fires, which {till 
continued to burn, and the boiling of the ſea, obliged 
them to take a great compaſs ; and yet they felt the air 
about them very hot and ſultry. flaving encompaſſed 
the iſtand, and ſurveyed it carefully from an adjacent one, 
they judged it to be two hundred ſeet above the ſea, a- 
bout a mile broad, and five miles in circumference : but 
not being thoroughly ſatisfied, they reſolved to attempt 
to land, and accordingly towed towards that part of the 
iſland where they perceived neither fire nor ſmoak ; but 
when __ had got within a hundred yards of it, the great 
furnace diſcharged itſelf with its uſual fury, and the 
wind blew upon them a thick ſmoke and a ſhower of 
aſhes, which obliged them to quit their deſign. Having 
retired alittle, they let down a plummet, with a line ninety- 
five fathoms long ; but it was too ſhort to reach the 
bottom. On their return to Santorini, they obſerved 
that the heat of the water had melted moſt of the pitch 
from their boat, which was therefore grown very leaky. 

From this time, till the fifteenth of Auguſt, when our 
author left Santorini, the fire, ſmoke, and noife continued 
pretty moderate ; and, by the accounts he received from 
thence for ſeveral years after, it appears that the ifland 

* ſtill increaſed, but that the fire and ſubterraneous noiſe 
were much abated ; and as the travellers who have fince 
viſited the Levant give no account of its burning, it 
has doubtleſs long ceaſed. 

Strange as this account may appear, it is allowed to be 
unqueſtionably true ; and indeed theſe are not the only 
inſtances in which iſlands have been known to riſe from 
the bottom of the ſea, of which we have a recent in- 
ſtance in the Philoſophical TranſaRions, of an iſland near 
the Azores thus raiſed by ſubterrancous fires, in the year 
1 | | 
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$S ECT, XV. 
Of the Iſands in the Sea antiently called the Ionian. 


LL theſe iſlands lie on the weſtern coaft of Turky in 
Europe, and therefore properly deſerve a place here. 
Theſe are, 

Le Sapienze, antiently the Sphagi iſlands, which are 
three ſmall iſlands lying near the coaſt of the Morea. 
The largeſt was formerly called Sphacteria, and was fa- 
mous in antient hiſtory for the victory obtained there by 
the Athenians over the Lacedemonians. The adjacent 
ſea is called the Sea of Sapienza, or of Wiſdom, becauſe 
the pilots are obliged to make uſe of a great deal of wiſ- 
dom and caution in getting through the rapid and dan- 
gerous currents near this iſland. The fecond ifland is 
only ſeparated from the firſt by a channel, which does 
not exceed two or three 4 over: this is called 
Fuſchella, or Catretra, by mariners; and the third, which 
lies to the eaſt of the former, is named San Venatica. 

Strivali, the antient Plotæ, or the Floating Iſlands, are 
two ſmall iſlands, the largeſt of which is not above two 
leagues and a half in compaſs ; but they have good 
ſprings of water, and the ſoil is very fruitful. The in- 
habitants, however, never marry, for they are ſaid to 
have no women amongſt them, and only conſiſt of three 
or fourſcore Greek monks, whoſe - convent is built in 
the form of a fortreſs, and is well provided with cannon, 
in order to keep off the corſairs. | 

The following iſlands belong to the Venetians : 

Zante, the antient Zacynthus, is fituated near the- 
ſtreight of the gulph which runs between the Morea and 
Livadia, already deſcribed, in thirty-ſeven degrees fifty- 
ſeven minutes latitude, and is ſuppoſed to be about twenty- 
four miles in length, twelve in breadth, and fifty in 
compaſs. The country is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, 
wine, oil, and all kinds of excellent fruits; eſpecially the 
fineſt muſcadine grapes, and currants of the ſort brought 
o England. The melons of this iſland are in particular 
requeſt, as are alſo their peaches, which are of a prodi- 
gious ſize, ſome weighing between eight and ten ounces, 
and are of an exquiſite taſte and flavour. On the ſouth 
and weſt ſide of the iſland is a large chain of mountains, 
with a mountain alſo towards the eaſt, and another at the 
north; fo that it is in a manner ſurrounded by them. In 
the center is a delightful plain, and near Chieri, a ſea- 
port, is a reſinous ſpring. The iſland contains many 
towns and villages, and the Greeks, who conſtitute the 
majority of its inhabitants, have a biſhop, and above forty 
churches, beſides convents. Another part of the inha- 
bitants are Roman catholics, who have a biſhop and 
three convents. The remainder of the inhabitants are 
Jews. The city of Zante is large and populous : it 
ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, and has a commo- 
dious and ſafe port to thoſe who are acquainted with its 
entrance ; but has no walls, and is only defended by a 
ſtrong fortreſs, which is erected upon an eminence, and 
is well defended with cannon. The houſes of the city 
are built with large ſquare ſtones, but are very low, on 
account of the frequent earthquakes which generally 
happen in the ſpring, when it is ſaid that they ſeldom 
fail of feeling one or two,'if not more, in a week, In 
the rock on which the city is built are abundance of 
fine ſprings of ſweet water. The city is governed by a 

roveditor and two counſellors, who reſide there; and 
both the Engliſh and Dutch have a factory and conſul, 
with a number of merchants and factors for the ſtaple 
commodities of this place, which are chiefly raiſins and 
currants ; but the Engliſh are eſteemed the greateſt pro- 
moters of this trade, as they conſume more of the latter 
than perhaps half Europe befides. | 

Cephalonia, antiently called Cephalenia and Samos, is 
ſituated in the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, and is a 
conſiderable iſland, extremely fertile, and producing cur- 
rants, oil, red wine, muſeadine grapes, citrons, oranges, 
pomegranates, and grain. Moſt of the trees bear twice 
a year, that is in April and November; but the fruit of 
the laſt month is ſmaller than the other. It had formerly 

| four 
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four conſiderable towns; but has now only ſome large | 
villages, with a city of its own name, defended by a for- 
treſs, ſeated upon a hill, about fix miles diſtant from 
Argoſtoli, the principal port of the iſland, This port is 
large, and well ſheltered on all ſides; but the bottom 
is not ſecure, the anchors not ſticking faſt. At the en- 
trance is a large village, where moſt of the merchants 
reſide. The iſland is chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who 
pay a tribute to the Venetians, who have here a provedi- 
tor and two counſellors. 

The next iſland is Val di Compare, the name given to 
the iſland of Ithaca, famous for being the country of 
Ulyſſes. | 

Santa Maura, antiently called Neritis, and ſince Leu- 
cas, was in former ages a peninſula connected with the 
continent of Acarnania ; but the Carthaginians, or, ac- 
cording to others, the Corinthians, ſevered it; ſo that 
there is at preſent a channel about fifty paces broad be- 
tween the iſland and the continent. In this iſland were 
formerly three conſiderable towns, with a moſt magni- 
ficent temple of Venus. The beſt harbours are Santa 
Maura, Demata, and Englimeno. This iſland enjoys 
an uncommon plenty of corn, wine, oil, almonds, 

megranates, citrons, and other fruits, with line paſtures. 
The inhabitants are Greeks, ſubject to a biſhop. The 
town of Santa Maura, which gives name to the iſland, 
contains about five or ſix thouſand inhabitants; and be- 
ing ſituated in the water, and defended by walls and 
towers, is ſo fortified, that there is no convenient ap- 
proach to it, either by land or water. Beyond its works, 
in a moraſs, are two well inhabited iſlands, or ſuburbs. 
The cluſter of little iſlands between this and the con- 
tinent have a communication with each other by bridges. 
In 1473 the Turks diſpoſſeſſed the Grecian emperor of 
the town and iſland. In 1502 the Venetians made them- 
ſelves maſters of it; but afterwards ſurrendered it again 
to the Turks; and in 1684 recovered it from them. In 
1715 the town and iſland fell a ſecond time into the hands 
of the Turks ; but the following year the Venetians 
drove them out, and have ever * kept a proveditor 
there. 

Corfu, antiently Phæacia, and afterwards Corcyra, 
takes its preſent name from the antient caſtle of Corypho, 
which ſtands on a mountain, and is ſo called from the 
Greek word zopvgh, a hill. It is ſeventy Italian miles 
in length, and, from Cape Barbaro to Cape Balacrum, 
thirty broad ; but in moſt other places ſcarce twelve. 
It was famous in former ages for the beautiful gardens of 
king Alcinous. Its ſouthern parts are barren, moun- 
tainous, and deſtitute of water; but the northern coaſt 
3s very fertile in all kinds of delicious fruits, excellent 
wine, grain, olives, &c. It has but two cities, Corfu, 
the capital, and Caflopo, the Caffiope of the antients. 
But, beſides theſe cities, it is ſaid to have about a hun- 
dred villages. The city of Corfu is very ſtrong, and con- 
ſtantly keeps between fifteen and twenty gallies, beſides 
other veſſels, for its defence. It has, 4 two for- 
treſſes, the oldeſt of which is ſituated on a ſteep craggy 
rock, and ſurrounded below with good ſtrong baſtions ; 
the other, though not ſo advantageouſly ſituated, has been 
fortified at an immenſe expence, and the city is now 
one of the ſtrongeſt places on all theſe coaſts : it is go- 
verned by a balio, 2 capitano, and caſtellano, 
who are all noble Venetians; as is alſo its archbiſhop, 
who is primate and metropolitan of all theſe iſlands. The 
cathedral is a fine building, as is alſo that which belongs 
to the Greeks, both of which are adorned with paintings 
and other expenſive ornaments. There are abundance 
of other handſome churches and ſtructures, both here 
and in other parts of the iſland: here is alſo an academ 
of the liberal arts and ſciences. The iſland is divided 
into four parts, called balias, or governments, under a 
balio. To the eaſtward is the government of Alefchimo, 
which contains twenty-eight villages, and twenty thou- 
fand people. In the middle part is the government of 
Mezzo, which contains no leſs that twenty-five thou- 
ſand people. In this part is ſituated Corfu, the capital, 
and thirty towns. Agiru, the weſtern part, comprehends 
twenty villages, and about eight thouſand inhabitants ; 
but the only remarkable place in it is the caſtle of St. 
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Angelo. Oros, the north patt, contains twenty fue 
towns, and about eighteen thouſand people. | 


S ECT. XVI. 
Of ALBANitA, er ARNAUT, and TURKkISHDALMATITA. 
Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Perſon! 


and Manners of the Natives; with an Account of the prin- 
cipal Towns. 


& ly country, which comprehends the old Greciart 
Illyricum and Epirus, hes between Macedonia on 
the eaſt and the gulph of Venice and the Ionian ſea on the 
weſt, having on the north-eaſt and north a chain of moun- 
tains, called Monte Negro, or the Black Mountains, 
which divide it partly from Macedonia, and partly from 
Servia and Dalmatia, and on the ſouth is bounded by 
Livadia. Its greateſt length from north to ſouth is a- 
bout two hundred and ninety miles, and its breadth from 
eaſt to weſt ninety-ſix, extending from latitude thirty- 
nine degrees to * * degrees thirty minutes. 

The ſoil is fruitful, but more ſo towards the north 
than towards the ſouth, and produces flax, cotton, and 
excellent wine; as alſo wax, and ſalt dug out of the 
mountains. 3 | | 

The chief rivers of Albania are the Bojana the Drino 
Nigro; the Argenta; the Siomini, antiently called Pa- 
niaſus; the Chrevaſta, the antient Apſus; the Pollonia, 
the antient Laous ; and the Delichi, the antient Acheron, 
frequently mentioned by the poets. 

The Albanians are generally tall, ſtrong, and high- 
2 eſteemed by the Turks on account of their valour- 

hey are ſubject to the Grand Sejgnior, and have often 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the wars in Hungary, They 
are more courageous on horſeback than on foot, and 
their horſes are extremely ſwift. This was the country 
of the famous prince George Caſtriot, generally known 
by the name of Scanderbeg, who, with a ſmall army, 
oppoſed for many years all the power of Turky, and 
gained twenty-two battles, At his death he left his 
country tothe Venetians ; but they were unable to main- 
tain the inland part of it, which was ſoon reduced b 
Mahomet II. and his ſucceſſors have held the whole 
country ever ſince. | | 

The inhabitants make tapeſtry, which they export; 
but they have ſcarce any notion. of learning, yet are very 
ſkilful in laying aqueducts, and without any mathemati- 
cal inſtruments meaſure heights and diſtances with all 
the exactnefs of a geometrician. Thoſe of part of the 
country are Roman catholics, and moſt of the reſt fol- 
low the doctrines of the Greek church. 

The principal towns of Albania are, | 

Scutari, called by the Turks Iſcodar, a large and for- 
tified town near a lake of the ſame name, is well forti- 
fied, and defended by a ftrong caſtle, ſeated on a hill: 
it enjoys a great trade, is the reſidence of a beglerbeg, 
and an archbiſhop. It was formerly the ſeat of the kings 
of Illyricum. In the years 1474 and 1478, it was in 
vain beſieged by the Turks; but the Venetians ſurren- 
dered it to them in 1479. 

Dulcigno, or Dolcigno, the ancient Ulcinium, is 
ſeated on the gulph of Venice, twenty miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Scutari: it has a good harbour, and a- 
ſtrong caſtle; it contains ſeven or eight thouſand people, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade. 

Aleſſio, the ancient Lyſlus, is ſituated near the river 
Drin, two miles above its mouth, and fixteen to the 
ſouth of Scutari. It ſtands on a ſteep coaſt, and is de- 
It is by ſome eſteemed the 
capital of Albania, and is particularly famous for being 
the place where Scanderbeg died, and was buried in 
the year 1467. It is ſaid the Turks have ſuch venera- 
tion for him, on account of his valour, that they carry 
away pieces of his tomb for relicks, and eſteem them as 
a charm to animate their courage in battle. 

Durazzo, the ancient Epidamnus, and the Dyrrachium 
of the Romans, is a ſmall ſea-port on a peninſula in- 
the gulph of Venice, thirty-five miles to the ſouth. of 
Scutari, It has a pretty good harbour and caſtle, 1 
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La Valona, the ancient Aulon, ſtands on a bay at 
the mouth of the gulph of Venice, and was anciently 
fortified. It has a ſpacious, but not very ſecure har- 


bour. 
Chimera is ſeated near the coaſt of the Ionian ſea, 


on the banks of a little river, and has a good harbour. 


It is famous for its warm baths ; but is at preſent — 
a mean place, It is, however, the capital of a ſmall 
country of the fame name, the inhabitants of which are 
ſtiled Chimarioti, and are deſcended from the ancient 
Macedonians, Beſides their capital, they have a few in- 
conſiderable towns on the ſea-coaft ; but the mountains 
of Chimera are ſo high, and of ſuch difficult acceſs, 
that they ſerve them inſtead of fortreſſes ; and the people 
truſt ſo much to this advantage, that, according to Mr. 
Wheeler, they refuſe paying tribute to the Turks. 
Larta, a large and well peopled town on a bay of the 
ſame name, containing ſeven or eight thouſand inhabi- 
tants, above half of which are Greeks, and the reſt 
Turks. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a very 
large cathedral, ſupported by above two hundred marble 
pillars, and ſaid to have as many doors and windows as 


there are days in the year. 


Turkiſh Dalmatia extends from Albania through the 
country of Herzegowina, to Boſnia, A ſmall part of 
this country is, at its moſt ſouthern extremity, bounded 
on the weft by the gulph of Venice; but firſt extending 
eaſt through Venetian Dalmatia, then turns to the north- 
eaſt, on the back of the territories of Raguſa and Ve- 
nice. Thus it is bounded on the ſouth by a part of 
Venetian Dalmatia, and Albania, on the north-eaſt by 
Boſnia, and on the weſt by Venetian Dalmatia, Ragu- 
ſa, and the Adriatic ſea, or gulph of Venice, extending 
about one hundred and forty miles from north to fouth ; 
but no more than forty-five miles from eaſt to weſt. The 
ſoil is in ſome parts mountainous ; but is otherwiſe very 
fruitful in corn, wine, oil, honey, and wax. 

Its principal towns are, 

Great and Little Melanto, two ſea ports ; but of ſmall 


importance. 


cardona, in the Sclavonian language Skardin, is 

ſituated on the river Kirka, ſurrounded with walls, and 
defended by two ſmall forts. It was anciently a conſi- 
derable town. In the year 1120, the biſhopric was re- 
moved hither from Jaden. In 1352, it fell into the 
hands of the Venetians ; but the Turks wreſted it from 
them, after which they were ſeveral times driven out; 
but as often recovered it. | | 

Clinowo, or Kliuno, is a well built town, on a ri- 
ſing ground, which the Turks in time of war have ge- 
nerally made their place of rendezyous, and the depoſi- 
_ of their magazines of proviſions and military 

ores. 

Maſter, an open town on the Viſera, over which is 
ſill to be ſeen an old Roman bridge of ſtone. 

Herzegowina, or Arcegovina, a ſpacious and well for- 
tified town, in which the Turkiſh beglerbeg reſides. 

Popocco, a ſmall diſtrict, difficult of acceſs, on ac- 
count of its ſituation between two long mountains ; but 
remarkably fruitful in corn, wine, and excellent fruits, 
though the lands gd grey over-flowed in autumn : 
but the inhabitants of this diſtrict in the year 1694, put 
themſelves under the protection of Venice. 


SECT. XVII. 


Of TuRKI8H ItL.LYRICUM, including Bosnta and SERVIA. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce. Of the Inhabitants, 
their Language, Religion, and 2 With an Ac- 
count of the principal Places in theſe Provinces; and a 


parti Deſcription of Belgrade. 


2 country extends from Sclavonia to Romania 
and Bulgaria, between Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
the Danube. It has ſeveral mountains, among which 
the Argentorato is particularly remarkable. Its navigable 
rivers are the Danube, which conſtitutes the northern 
boundary of Servia, the Morau, the Ibar, the Drino, 


the Boſna, the Verbas, and the Save. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Turxy in Europe; 


The country is proper both for grazing and agricul- 
ture, producing grain, wine, and provender for every 
kind of cattle ; and the mountains, particularly thoſe of 
Boſnia, contain ſilver. 

The inhabitants are of Sclavonic extraction, and from 
the middle ages have been divided into Servians, Boſ- 
nians, and Ratzians; though without any remarkable 
difference in their ſpeech and manners. They ſpeak the 
Sclavonian language, which nearly reſembles that of the 
Ruſſian. As to their religion, they are of the Greek 
church; but Mahometaniſm has gained conſiderable ground 
1 them, which is doubtleſs owing to their being 
almoſt abſolute ſtrangers to learning. Their letters for 
writing are the Ciruli, which are alſo uſed by the 
Ruſſians. | 

Both Boſnia and Servia were antiently united to Hun- 
gary» by what was then called a perpetual compact. The 
ormer was ur by a ban, and the latter by a deſpota, 
or prince; but now both form a province of the Turkiſh 
_— which appoints beglerbegs and ſangiacs over 

em. 

Boſnia, alſo called Rama, derives both theſe names 
from the rivers Boſna and Rama, or perhaps the former 
from the nation of the Boſſeni, This country is bound- 
ed on the north by the river Save, which ſeparates it from 
Sclavonia; to the eaſtward by the Drino, which divides 
it from Servia; on the ſouth by a chain of mountains 
which ſeparates it from Dalmatia; and to the weſtward 
by the river Verbas, which divides it from Croatia. It 
is forty Turkiſh miles in length, fifteen in breadth, and 
conſiſts of three ſangiacſhips, in which are ſeveral towns 
of which little more is known than their names. 1 

Servia is ſo called from the Serbii, and is fixty Turkiſh 
miles in breadth, and thirty in length. At the treat 
of Paſſarowitz, concluded in the year 1718, the greate 
part of it was ceded to the Roman empire ; but at the 
peace of Belgrade, in 1739, the Imperialiſts were ob- 
liged to reſtore it to the Ottoman — It was an- 
tiently divided into Proper Servia and Raſcia; and to the 
former, which is in the upper part towards the Danube, 
belongs the bannat of Maſovia; it at preſent conſiſts of 
four ſangiacſhips. 

The fangiacſhip of Belgrade lies between the rivers 
Drino, Save, and the Danube, and contains no other 
place worthy of notice but its capital of the ſame name. 

The city of Belgrade, the antient Alba Græcorum, is 


a celebrated and important fortreſs, ſituated at the con- 


flux of the Save and the Danube, two hundred and fifty 
miles from Vienna, and four hundred and fifty-five from 
Conſtantinople, in longitude twenty-one degrees eaſt of 
London, and in ng <a degrees ten minutes latitude, 
It was formerly accounted the x and key of Hungary, 
to which it was firſt annexed by the emperor Sigiſmund. 
In the years 1440, 1456, and 1494, it was in vain be- 
ſieged by the Turks; but in 1521 they took and kept 
it in their poſſeſſion till the year 1688, when the Hun- 
garians recovered it. In 1690, it fell again under the 
Turkiſh yoke, from whence it was unſucceſsfully at- 
tempted to be wreſted in 1693; but in 1717 accom- 
pliſhed. The Hungarians were, however, again obliged 
to evacuate it in 1739, though not till they had demo- 
liſhed all its outworks, leaving nothing ſtanding but 
2 old walls, and ſome fortifications inſeparable from 
em. 

Tnis city is, however, ſtill large, ſtrong, and popu- 
lous, and enjoys a conſiderable 2 It is baut tots bill 
after the antient manner, and encompaſſed by a double 
wall, flanked with a prodigious number of towers. The 
only place not defended by either of the above rivers is 
fortified with a caſtle, built with ſquare ſtones, ſituated 
on a riſing ground. The ſuburbs are very extenſive, and 
extremely reſorted to by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, Greek, Hun- 
garian, and Sclavonian merchants. The city is extreme- 
ly well ſeated for commerce; for, beſides the Danube 
and the Sava, which waſh its walls, it is but a ſmall 
diſtance from the place where the Tibiſcas falls into 
the Danube; nor is it far from the Morawa to the eaſt, 
and the Drowa towards the weſt; and as the Danube 
falls into the Black ſea, this city may eaſily carry on a 
conſiderable trade with the moſt diſtant countries; ac- 
cordingly it is the chief ſtaple town in theſe parts, it 

being 
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ing traded to by the Raguſans, by the merchants of 
Vie, who have faRtaries here, by the Armenians, and 
the Jews, who are very numerous in this city. The 
former have a church, and the latter at leaſt one ſyna- 
gogue. The ſhops are ſmall, and the ſellers ſrt upon 
ables, ſrom whence they ſell their goods out of a win- 
dow or door, the cuſtomers ſeldom going in. Here are 
two bazars for their richeſt commodities; and two ex- 
changes, built with ſtone, crouded with merchandize. 
They have alſo a handſome caravanſera, built by a grand 
vizier, and a college for young ſtudents. This city is 
the ſee of a biſhop, formerly ſuffragan to the biſhop of 
. | 

The ſecond ſangiacſhip is that of Cemender, among 
the remarkable places of which is, 

Tachtali, a dangerous part of the Danube, where the 
water, after falling from a rocky ptecipice, forms a 
whirlpool. This 1s occaſioned by the nature of the two 
ſhores, a high rock on the Servian {ide projecting a great 
' way into the ſtream, which ruſhing againſt it with great 
impetuoſity, recoils as it were againſt the oppoſite rocks 
on the ſhore of Walachia; fo that a veſſel miſſing the 


right channel is in great danger of being overſet, Be- 


yond this place the Danube, flackening its courſe, ex- 
pands itſelf into a wide curve. At a ſmall diſtance far- 
ther lies Demikarpi, or Iron Gate, commonly called 
Cataractæ Danubii, which is likewiſe the name of the 
neighbouring country, where the Danube eiiters a ſtreight 
between mountains, and purſues its courſe over a rocky 
bottom. The waves and agitations cauſed by the fre- 


quent obſtructions of the ſtream, - which is here very ra- 
pid, toſs a ſhip with ſuch violence, that unleſs the ſteerſ- 


man be very expert, and well acquainted with the place, 
the veſſel is in great danger, eſpecially in going upwards, 
which can only be done by the help of fails. In 1737, 
the Imperialiſts were obliged to fink their ſhips here tor 
want of wind to waft them. againſt the ſtream. In this 
narrow paſs the houſes ſtand within a paliſadoe, and are 
ſaid to have been formerly barricadoed with an iron 
chain, which firſt gave riſe to the appellation of the Iron 
Gate. 
The next town we ſhall mention is Fetiſlan, called in 
the Raſcian tongue Kladowo, a conſiderable town on the 
Danube, within a little of which terminates the chain 
of mountains, and the Danube runs between two plains. 
Lr. ſangiacſhip of Kratowo contains the following 
aces : | 
: Niſſa, once the capital of Servia, is ſituated in a fine 
plain, on the river Niſſava, in a very good air, and fo 
fruitful a ſoil, that the great plenty is hardly credible. 
There are ſeveral fine moſques, two public baths, and 
ſeveral fountains. The town is fortified with a wall and 
rampart; but in 1737, it was taken by the Hungarians, 
who loſt it the year following. The lady Wortley Mon- 
tague, in a letter to queen Caroline, when ſhe was 
princeſs of Wales, gives a dreadful account of all that 
part of Sexvia through which ſhe paſſed ; and obſerves, that 
the deſarts of Servia are almoſt overgrown with wood, 
though 2 country naturally fertile, The inhabitants are 
induſtrious ; but the oppreſſion felt by the peaſants is 
fo great, that they are forced to abandon their houſes, 
and neglect their tillage ; all they have falling a prey to 
the janizaries, whenever they pleaſe to ſeize upon it. 
Mr. Wortley had a guard of five hundred of them, and 
ſhe was almoſt every day in tears' at beholding their in- 
ſolence in the poor villages through which ſhe paſt. On 
ſpeaking of the fertility of the ſoil at Nifla, ſhe ſays, 
<< I was certainly aſſured, that the quantity of wine laſt 


vintage was ſo prodigious, that they were forced to 


ng veſſels | 


dig holes in the earth to put it in, not havi 
enough in the town to hold it. The happineſs of this 
plenty is ſcarce perceived by the oppreſſed people. I 
+ ſaw here a new occaſion for my compaſſion: the 
<© wretches that had provided t waggons for our 
** baggage from Belgrade hither, for a certain hire, be- 
ing all ſent back without payment, ſome of their horſes 
© lamed, and others killed, without any ſatis faction made 
** for them. The poor fellows came round the houſe 
** weeping and tearing their hair and beards, in a moſt 
„ pitiful manner, without getting any thing but drubs 
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in grain, wine, and melons: it is alſo fit for 


29 
« I was moved at this ſcene. I would have paid them 
the money out of my own pocket with all my heart; 


, © but it would only have been giving ſo much to the 


<< apa, who would have taken it from them without 
« any remorſe.” , | 8 e 
Procupia; or Procopiaz a pretty town thus named from 
the biſnop Procopius, is called by the Turks Urchup. 
The fourth ſangiacſhip is that of Scupi, in which is 
Uſcup, Scupis or Scopia, an open, but large, well- 
built town, on the confines of Albania and Boſnia, and 
is the refidence of an archbiſhop; It is ſeated in a plea- 
ſant and plentiful country, partly hills and partly plains, 
on the river Vardar, or Axius, fifteen miles to the welt 
of Niſſa; it has a great trade, and is adorned with fine 
houſes, many moſques, and delightful walks near it. A- 
mong the moſques is one built upon a hill, and adorned 
with a ſpacious portico, ſupported by four marble pil- 
lars. There is here a fine bridge of twelve arches over 
the Vardar, and near the city is a noble aqueduct 
ſtone conveyed over a valley between two hills, and ſup- 
ported by two hundred arches. This is fuppoſed to be 
very antient, and performed by*the Romans. The city 
carries on a conſiderable trade between Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, Belgrade, &c. particularly in tanned leather, 
which here employs above ſeven hundred tanners. 1 
We ſhall now proceed to thoſe countries in Europe 
that are tributary to the ſultan, and under his ſub- 
jection, 
SE CT. xvi. 
Of W ALACHIA. | 
Iii Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Rivers. The Origing 
Language, and Religion of the Inhabitants. Their Hiſtory, 


and a conciſe Account of the moſt conſiderable Places in the 
Country, 


1 „ owy is a pretty large province, ſeparated 
from Moldavia by a ehain of mountains and the 
river Sereth. It is about two hundred and ten miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and about a hundred and five from 

north to ſouth ; but this country being of a triangular 
form, theſe dimenſions can only relate to a very fall 
part of it. | 
The air is temperate, the ſoil very fruitful, particularly 
grazing, and 

the country is famed for excellent horſes. 
Walachiz is watered by a conſiderable number of large 
and ſmall rivers, moſt of which run from north to ſouth, 
diſcharging themſelves either immediately into the 
Danube, or doing it in conjunction with other rivers, 
The principal of theſe are the Aluta, which riſes in the 
mountains of Tranſylvania, dividing Walachia into two 
unequal parts, namely, the eaſt and weſt ; the Jalonitz, 


| which has alſo its ſource in the borders of Tranſylvania 2 


and the Sereth, or Strech, the boundary on the fide of 
Moldavia. | 

The Walachians who inhabit this country are deſcend- 
ed from an old Roman colony ſettled here by the emperor 
Trajan. This appears not only from their language, 
which is a barbarous Latin, but from their cuſtoms and 
manner of diet : as for inſtance, their thick pottages and 
onions, of which they are extremely fond, their dreſs, 
and their great regard for the Italians, their Janguage, 
and whatever belongs to that country, They are, how- 
ever, intermixed with the Sclavi and Pazinacitæ. But, 
to ſhew that they are deſcended from the Romans, they 
call themſelves Romunii. | 

Hiſtorians are far from being agreed about the deriva- 
tion of the word Walachian; and we ſhal! not here enter 
into their various opinions, but ſhall only obſerve, that 
the word Wlach ih Sclavonic ſignifies an Italian, as does 
alſo the word Welcher. | 
The Walachians profeſs the Greek religion, and as in 
writing they uſe the ſame letters with the Ruſſians, ſo 
they agree with them in all their religious ceremonies. 
The common people are wretchedly ignorant; and even 
the higheſt attainments to which the eccleſiaſtics them- 
ſelves aſpire, are ſeldom more than preaching and ſing- 


from the inſolent ſoldiers, 1 cannot expreſs how much | ing well. 8 have a kind of univerſity at Buckereſt, 


do 
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to which 9 in order to learn a polite behaviour, the 
elegancies of the Walachian tongue, and the ceremonies 
of the church. People of rank are fo fond of Italian, 
that they apply themſelves more to it than to their na- 
tive language, and generally ſend their ſons to ſtudy at 
the univerſity of Padua. A great number of Mahome- 
tans live intermixed with the Walachians. 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe people, the Ro- 
mans, after obtaining a deciſive victory over Decebalus, 
king of Dacia, made themſelves maſters of his kingdom: 
Afterwards Trajan ſent thither ſeveral Roman colonies, 
who not only cultivated their lands, but built towns, 
which they embelliſhed with noble edifices. His ſuc- 
ceſſor, however, tranſplanted the greateſt part of them 
into the neighbouring countries, where mingling with 
the Bulgarians, Thracians, Servians, and Ligurians, 
they learned to ſpeak a new language, orjargon. Theſe 
kingdoms, which lie on the Danube, afterwards con- 
ſtituted part of the dominions of the emperors of the Eaſt, 
At length the Walachians moved farther to the north 
towards the borders of Podolia and Ruſſia, where they 
applied themſelves to agriculture and the breeding of 
cattle, The converſion of the Bulgarians and their 
neighbours to Chriſtianity was followed in the ninth 
century by that of the Walachians, who embraced the 
doctrines of the Greek church. Towards the beginning 
of the twelfth century a numerous colony of Walachians, 
under the conduct of one Nigers, or Negrovot, for the 
ſake of paſturage, religion, and other motives, quitting 
Tranſylvania, paſſed over the mountains, and ſettled in 
Modern Walachia, founding the towns of Tergoviſto, 
Buckereſt, Longenau, and Piteſto St. Georgi, where 
they choſe their own princes, whom they ſtiled way- 
wodes, or deſpots. At 23 the kings of Hungary be- 
coming powerful, made ſeveral attempts againſt the 
Walachians, and obliged them, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to become tributary to him. But in the year 1391, 
and 1394, they were greatly harraſſed by the Turks, Who, 
in 1415, laid the whole country waſte with fire and 
ſword, and compelled the waywode to pay them an an- 
nual tribute, which was continued till the year 1608, 
when the Walachians put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the emperor of Germany, who at length, Uo the 
treaty of Carlowitz, reſigned them up again to the Turks. 
In the beginning of the preſent century, they ſuffered va- 
rious calamities by the plague, war, and many revolu- 
tions among their- princes. At the treaty of Paſſarowitz, 
in 1718, the weſtern part of Walachia, as far as the river 
Aluta, was ceded to the emperor, but in 1739 was loſt 
again. perf 7 
This country is governed by a waywode, or prince, 
alſo ſtiled the hoſpodar, who is a vaſſal of the Ottoman 
Porte, and whoſe annual tribute generally amounts to 
fifty-eight or fixty thouſand ducats. 

e arms of Walachia are a black eagle ſtanding on 

4 mount, and in its beak a croſs erect, with the ſun on 
one fide, and on the other the moon, in a field, argent. 

It has been already obſerved, that the river Aluta di- 
vides Walachia into two s. In the weſtern part, 
called the bannat of Severin, are the following places: 

Severin, a little town on the Danube, but formerly 
fortified, and the capital of a bannat, received its name 
from the emperor Severus, its founder. 

Upon the Danube are ſeen the remains of the ſtone 
pillars of a bridge, which was probably that which the 
emperor Trajan built over the Danube, in order to at- 
tack Decebaſus, king of the Dacians, with greater ad- 
vantage. According to count Marſigli, the river here is 
not above a thouſand yards over, and the two firſt piers 
of the bridge ſtanding ſeventeen fathoms and a half aſunder, 
he concludes there muſt have been twenty-three in all; 
and that the whole length of the bridge was 443 fa- 
thoms. He alſo afferts, that the maſonry of the piers 
was of common quarry ſtone, lined with bricks; and 
that probably the twenty-two arches, with all the upper 
part of the bridge, were of oak. The emperor Adrian 
cauſed not only the upper part of the bridge to be re- 
moved, but demoliſhed all the maſonry above the water. 
© Walachia, on the other fide of the river Aluta, con- 
tains the eaſtern part of the country, in which are, 
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laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Black ſea. 


German empire; and, at the treaty of Carlowitz, it was 
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Langenau, in Latin Campus Longus, a genteel po- 

e town, which ſuffered greatly in the war with the 
-urks in 1737 and 1738. 

Tergoviſto, or Tervis, the capital of Walachia, is 
ſituated on the river Jalonitz. It has ſome fortifications, 
with a fine palace belonging to the waywode, and is a 
town of trade; It is, however, ſurrounded b 
marſhy grounds, which, while they render it of difficult 
acceſs, make the air unhealthful. | 

Bucketeſt, a fortified city on the river Dembrovitz, is 
ſituated thirty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Tergoviſto ; it 
is the uſual reſidence of the waywode, and an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, Here is alſo an — for the ſons of per- 
ſons of quality. 


8 E & T. MK. 
Of MoLl DAY 1a. 


It: Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, ond 
Rivers. Of the Inhabitants, their Hiſtory, Government, 
Arms, and principal Towns. 


HIS country takes the name of Moldavia from the 

river Moldaw, which runs from the upper parts, 

and falls into the Sereth. It is bounded on the north by 

Poland, on the eaſt by Oczakow Tartary and Beſſarabia, 

on the fouth by Walachia, and on the eaſt by Tranſylva- 

nia, Itextends about a hundred and ſeventy miles from 

the river Sereth to the Nieſter; but its length, from 
ſouth to north, is only about two hundred and ninety. 

The air of this province is wholeſome ; but a con- 
ſiderable part of the eaſtern divifion lies uncultivated, and 
chiefly conſiſts of deſarts, and the weſtern is very moun- 
tainous ; but the middle part is fruitful in corn, pulſe, 
honey, wax, &c. but is chiefly remarkable for the great 
number of horſes bred there. 

Its principal rivers are the Sereth ; the Pruth, which 
has its ſource in the borders of Tranſylvania and Poland, 
running through Moldavia from north to ſouth ; and the 
Nieſter, which forms the boundary towards the north and 
eaſt, Theſe three rivers receive . ſmall ſtreams in 
their courſe, and the two firſt fall into the Danube or 
Iſter, which is the boundary to the ſouthward ; but the 


The inhabitants are of Walachian extraction, and pro- 
feſs the religion of the Greek church ; but-many of them 
are Ruffians, Poles, Raſcians, Armenians, and Maho- 
metans. 

Towards the cloſe of the twelfth century a Walachian 
colony from Tranſylvania ſettled in this country, under 

den, their leader, who eſtabliſhed their civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical government; and, for the ſupport of the latter, 
obtained an archbiſhop and other eccleſiaſtics from the 
atriarch of Conſtantinople. He was the firſt prince of 
oldavia, and laid the foundation of the principal towns; 
for which reaſon the country was originally called from 
him Bogdania, The increaſe of the king of Hungary's 
power was a misfortune to this country, the inhabitants, 
after ſeveral reſolute ſtruggles, being made tributary to 
that monarch in the fourteenth century. But before that 
period they had been rendered tributary to the Turks, 
and ſoon became ſo again. In 1686 the Poles over-ran 
the country, and took the chief cities, which obliged the 
inhabitants to put themſelves under the protection of the 


agreed, that the Poles ſhould retire, and this country a- 
gain become tributary to the Ottoman Porte. x 

This country has a waywode, or prince, of its own, 
who is ſtiled hoſpodar, and is a vaſſal of the Grand Seig- 
nior, to whom he is obliged to pay an annual tribute. 

The Moldavian arms are an ox's head, ſable, in a 
field, or. | | 

Moldavia is divided into Upper and Lower. 

Upper Moldavia is bounded towards the eaſt by the 
river Niefter; on the north partly by that ſtream, and 
partly by Poland ; and on the weſtward by Tranſylva- 
nia. In the northern part of this diviſion refide the 
Lip Tartars. | 

n this diviſion are the following places : 
Ys | Chatzin, 


n 


Chotzin, or Coczim, a town ſituated on the Nieſter, 
well fortified both by nature and art, and belonging to 
the Turks. In the years 1621 and 1674 the Turks were 
defeated here, by the Poles. In 1739 the Ruſſians made 
themſelves maſters of it, having firſt beaten the Turks out 
of the intrenchments, which they had thrown up near 
the fort; but the Turks ſoon recovered it again. 

Soczowa, or Sotſhowa, a ſmall town on the tiver 
Sereth, formerly the capital of the country, and the uſual 
reſidence of the hoſpodar. | 

Lower Moldavia borders to the weſt on the moun- 
tains of Tranſylvania, which run along the road called 
Tetras, and belong to Moldavia and Walachia. It is 
bounded on the ſouth by the Danube, on the ſouth-eaſt 
by Beſſarabia, and on the eaſt by the Nieſter. 

This diviſion contains, i 

aſſy, the capital, which is a conſiderable city, and the 
reſidence of the hoſpodar, is ſeated on the river Pruth, 
and is a ſpacious well fortified place, defended by a caſtle 
and-is built in a country abounding with wine, In the 
ears 1711, and 1739, it was taken by the Ruſſians; and, 
in 1753, the whole city, with the palace of the hoſpodar, 
ſome popiſh convents, and a Lutheran church, which had 
been newly built, were all deſtroyed by fire. | 

Faltſhii, a town ſituated alſo on the Pruth, is re- 
markable for having in its neighbourhood ruined walls 
and foundations of houſes, which run in ſtraight lines a- 
midſt very thick woods, Theſe are ſuppoſed to be the 
ruins of the antient and large city of Taiphali mentioned 
by Herodotus, out of the ruins of which Faltſhii was 
built, 
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SECT. XX. 


Of the ſeveral Colonies of Tartars tributary ta the Turks, and 
their different Diftrifts ; 2 an Account of the T artars 
of Beſſarabia, the Oczatotu, the Nojay, and the Crim 

artars ; with an Account of their ſeveral Towns, and of 
the Peninſula of Crimea, or Crim Tartary. 


ROM the northern branch, through which the 
Danube enters the Black ſea to the river Don, is a 
winding tract of land, which extends along the Black ſea 
and the fea of Aſoph, and is inhabited by ſeveral tribes 
of Tartars, which are generally comprehended by geo- 
graphers under the title of European T artars ; but there 
being many other Tartars in Europe, this term is by no 
means proper. The Tartars made themſelves maſters 
of this country in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and ſome of them {till wander about in hords or clans, 
while others are ſettled in towns and villages. Some are 
alſo immediately dependent an the Ottoman Porte, and 
others ſubje& to the Crim, who is himſelf a vaſſal to the 
Grand Seignior. Geographers vary prone) in their di- 
viſion and the extent they give to theſe Tartarian diſ- 
tricts; for the accounts we have of them are very imper- 
fect. In deſcribing this country along the Black ſea, and 
the ſea of Aſoph, we ſhall begin at the weſt, at the 
mouth of the Danube, and proceed according to the prin- 
Cipal rivers which interſe& the country, mentioning what 
is moſt remarkable in the ſeveral diſtricts formed by thoſe 
large ſtreams, the Nieſter, the Nieper, and the Don. 
"Thus tracing the country from the weſt, we meet with 

Beſſarabia, which lies on the Black ſea, between the 
north branch of the Danube and the Nieſter, and is by the 
Turks called Bujack, or Budjiack. The inhabitants ſtill 
rove from place to place along the Nieſter. Their uſual 
food is the fleſh of their oxen and horſes, cheeſe, and 
milk, particularly that of mares. 

The chief towns are, 

Bender, a Turkiſh fortification on the Nieſter, for- 
merly called Tizene; but being made over to thoſe 
Turks by one of the princes of Moldavia, they gave it 
the name of Bender, that is, a paſs ; it is a ſmall town, 
but has always a baſha for its governor. Warnitz, near 
this town, is remarkable for being the place where Charles 
XII. of Sweden, broke up his camp in 1709, and con- 
tinued till the year 1713, when the Turks were obliged 
to make uſe of force to get rid of him. 
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There are ſeveral other towns in this diſtrict; but be- 
ing inconſiderable places, do not deſerve being particu- 
a mentioned, 
he country between the Nieſter and Nieper, by ſome 
called Oczakow Tartary, is inhabited only along thoſe 
two rivers, and. near the ſea; the other parts being gore 
waſte, and are therefore called the Deſart Plains, This 
plain, however, affords good paſturage, but has not a 
ingle tree. The moſt remarkable place in this diſ- 
trict is, ESR oe A 46 et | 

Oczakow, a very ſtrong town, ſituated at the influx 
of the Nieper into the Black ſea. It lies on the declivity 
of a mountain, and has a caſtle above it. When it was 
inveſted by count Munich, in 1737, its fortifications were 
in excellent order, and its garriſon conſiſted of a large 
body of choſen Turkiſh troops ; but the count, being 
compelled by want of fodder o the horſes and other 
cattle, riſked an aſſault, and carried it the third day after 
his opening the trenches. The Ruſſians held the place till 
the following year, when they evacuated it, aftet having 
demoliſhed the works. | 8 | 

The country between the Nieper and the eflux of the 
Don, contains, | | n 

TheLeſſer Nogay Tartars, who inhabit the main land alon 
the Black ſea and the ſea of Aſoph, and the reſt of them 
belong to Aſia. They wander from place to place, each 
hord or tribe keeping at thirty hours diſtance, and fre- 

uently not ſo far from each other. Theſe people ſel- 

om apply themſelves to agticulture. Among them, as 
well as the Crims, horſe-fleſh is a favourite food. But 
however ſavage this may make them appear, they are ſo 
hoſpitable, that the pleaſure they receive from entertainin 
a traveller and his horſe, is with them a ſufficient reward; 
and if they are preſented with a little tobacco, or an 
thing elſe, they receive it with abundance of thanks, an 
never fail to make a return. They proſeſs the Mahome- 
tan religion, and are governed by murſes, or beys, of their 
own nation, or by fach as the kan of Crim Tartary, 
their ſovereign, appoints from among them. With re- 
ſpect to the limits of this diſtrict, which it has been ſaid 
extends from the Nieper to the Don, it was agreed at the 
treaty of Belgrade, in the year 1739, that a line ſhould 
be drawn from the river of Zalimy to the river Berda, 
which falls into the ſea of Aſoph. The diſtrict within 
this line continues under the kan of Tartary, who en- 
joys a much larger diſtri northwards, but is dependent 
on Ruſſia. | 

In the firſt diftrit on the Black ſea is Kinburn, a Tur- 
kiſh fortification, which lies oppoſite Oczakow, and eaſt 
of the Nieper, where it diſcharges itſelf into the Black 
ſea, The Ruſſians took this place, and blew up the for- 
tifications in the year 1736 ; but the Turks thought it 
worth rebuilding. There are alſo ſeyeral ſmall places 
between the Nieper and the Black ſea. | 

The Crim peninſula, the antient Cherſoneſus Taurica, 
is called in the "Turkiſh maps Kiram Athaſi, or the 
Crim iſland, which js nearly of the ſame figure with the 
Morea, and was ſuppoſed by the antients to have almoſt 
the ſame extent. It is ſurrounded by the Black ſea and 
the ſea of Aſoph, except at the narrow neck of land by 
which it is joined to the continent. The foil in man 
parts produces all kinds of grain, wine, &c, but the Tar- 
tars ſeem to deſpiſe agriculture, and leave it to their ſlaves 
and to ſtrangers. The favourite food of theſe Tartars is 
horſe-fleſh, milk, and cheeſe; bread being little uſed a- 
mong them, Of all the Mahometan Tartars; theſe have 
the neareſt reſemblance to the Calmucs. 

The inland country of this peninſula was antiently 
poſſeſſed by the Scythians, who extended themſelves 
northwards beyond Perekop, weſtward to the Nieper, 
and eaſtward as far as the Don. The weſtern and 
ſouthern coaſts were antiently inhabited by ſome Greek 
colonies, of which the town of Cherſoneſus was the moſt 
powerful. The eaſt fide of the Crim, as far as the Don, 
and the oppoſite country, or the tract from the Don along 
the ſea of Aſoph, antiently called the Palus Mzotis, to 
the Black ſea, and Mount Caucaſus, was under the kin 
of the Boſphori-Greeks, who were thus called from the 
ſtreight of Boſphorus. The rr proving trouble- 
ſome neighbours to the Greeks, they ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
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of Mithridates, king of Pontus, who at laſt drove the | 


Scythians out of the peninſula; forming the kingdom of 
Boſphorus, which comprehended the whole peninſula 
and the country facing it eaſtward to Mount Caucaſus, 
In the reign of the emperor Diocleſian the Sarmatz were 
ſolely poſſeſſed of this kingdom, except the Goths havin 
ſeated themſelves on the weſt ſide of the peninſula, an 
along the tract of land which lies to the northward along 
the Don, This peninſula afterwards came under the 
dominion of the emperors of the Eaſt, though it was 
83 ſhared by the Huns, who were ſucceeded by the 

ozars, as theſe were by the Polowzers. About the 
end of the twelfth century, the Genoeſe, after making 
themſelves maſters of the Black ſea, and all its har- 
bours, alſo ſettled in this peninſula. In the thirteenth 
century, the Tartars diſpoſleſſed the Polowzers of their 
country, and particularly of Crimea; but the Genoeſe 
forts and caſtles baffled their undiſciplined fury, and eſpe- 
cially the town of Coſta, which held out till the year 
1471, when it was taken by the Turks, who alfo reduced 
the whole peninſula, and appointed a kan over it. In 
1698 the Ruſhans made an attempt to conquer this-penin- 
ſula, but gained only Perekop ; and in 1736 they pene- 
trated a ſecond time into Crimea, under the conduct of 
count Munich, marched over the line which the Perekop 
Tartars had thrown up acroſs the iſthmus, took Perekop, 
and opened a way into the peninfula. In the years 1737, 
1738, and 1739, the Ruſſians renewed their enterprizes 
againſt Crimea with ſuch ſucceſs, that half of the penin- 
ſula was ravaged by them and the Tartars; while many 
of the inhabitants abandoned the country, and others pe- 
riſhed by famine. 

Crimea has its own kan, or prince, who ftiles himfelf 
ſovereign kan of Leſſer Tartary, though he is really a 
vaſſal of the Ottoman Porte; and, on a proper ſummons, 
muſt take the field with a conſiderable body of auxiliaries. 
The eldeſt ſon, who is the kan's preſumptive heir, has 
the title of Sultan Galga; the ſecond ſon is called Or 
Beg, that is, lord of Or, or Perekop ; the third is tiled 
Noradin Beg, &c. 

The peninſula of Crim has many great and ſmall vil- 
Jages, and likewiſe contains ſeveral large but ill built 
towns ;. among theſe are, 

Perekop, a fortified town on the iſthmus which joins 
the peninſula to the continent, and has always been 
eſteemed the key to the whole empire. Its name, which 
is Sclavonian, Ganifies a cut made through a place, and 
is derived from a ditch antiently dug acroſs the iſthmus 
for the ſecurity of the peninſula, which has been repaired 
from time to time, and of Jate fortified. It is defended 
by a caſtle, but the Houſes are very mean. In the year 
1638 and 1736, it was taken 5 the Ruſſlans; at the laſt 
of which times the whole Turkiſh garriſon, conſiſting of 
two thouſand fve hundred and fifty-four men, were made 
priſoners of war. Though the Ruſſians demoliſhed the 
place, the Tartars took the pains to rebuild it. In the 
year 1738, it was again taken by the Ruſſians, but they 
ſoon 128 it. | 
Koſlow, a town ſituated on a point of land which pro- 
jects into the ſea of Aſoph on the weſtern fide of the 

ninſula, and has a fine harbour; it is defended by a 
ftone-wall, ſtrengthened by towers, and carries on a. 
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very conſiderable trade. The inhabitants conſiſt of Tar- 
tars, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. The Turks 
import rice, coftee, dried figs, raifins, dates, cloth, and 
ſilk ſtuffs; and, in return, receive corn and ſlaves. 
Both the garriſon and Turkiſh inhabitants abandoned 
the town in the year 1736, when the Ruſſians took it 
without oppoſition, 

Bakfhiſarat is an open town, notwithſtanding, its being 
the reſidence of the kan. It is ſituated on the weſt fide 
of the peninſula near the ſea, between two hills, which 
ſerve the town inſtead of walls. Its inhabitants are 
Tartars, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews; and the houſes 
the beſt built of any in the whole country. The kan's 
palace is a large and irregular ſtructure. The Ruffians 
made themſelves maſters of this town in the year 1735. 

Karaſbazar is a large town that carries on a conũder- 
able trade; yet its houſes are low wooden buildings; 
but it has four moſques built with ſtone. The inhabi- 
tants are Tartars, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. 


| The horſe-fair held in this place is the moſt conſiderable 


in all Crimea. This town was laid in aſhes by the 
Ruſſians in the year 1737. 

Kerſh, or Gerſh, the antient Panticapzum, fince 
called the Boſphorus, is a conſiderable town, ſituated 
om a ſteep mountain near the ſtreight formerly called the 
Boſphorus, but now termed by Kilors the ſtreights of 
C a, It commands the entrance into the Black ſea ; and 
is not only ſurrounded with a bigh wall, but defended 
on the ſouth-eaſt by a caſtle with ſeven towers; and at 
the harbour is a mole built with ſtone. "The far greateſt 
part of the houſes are likewiſe built of ſtone, and have 
flat roofs. In this town are twenty-two Turkiſh 
moſques, and as many Greek churches. 

The Turks have a caſtle on the ſtreight near Kerſh, 
with a harbour, but it is not fit for ſhips of burthen. 
They have alfo-the town of Caffa, or Keffeh, the antiend 
Theodoſia, a large trading ſea-port, ſituated on the eaſt 
of the peninſula, ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
Greeks in the fifth century. In 1226, the Genoeſe 
having got this place into their poſſeſſion, they enlarged 
and fortified it; but in 1297 the Venetians drove them 
from thenee : they ſoon, however, recovered it again ; 
but, in the 1474, the Turks took it from them, 
While this town was in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, 
its Commerce roſe to ſuch a height,. that it exceeded that, 
of Conftantinople itſelf ; but, on its falling under the 
Turkifh yoke, its trade greatly declined, and now only 
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conſiſts in ſlaves brought hither for ſale by the Crim and 


Cuban Tartars, the Georgians, and Mingrelians. The 
inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Jews, Greek, Catholic, and, 
Armenian Chriſtians, c. The Chriſtians conſtitute 
the majority of the inhabitants, and enjoy a moſt perfect 
freedom with reſpect to religion. ere are ftill the 
deſcendants of ſevera} noble Smilies of Genoa. The 
town, vrhich is the largeſt in all Crimea,. contains about 
five or fix thouſand houſes, and is conſtantly well gar- 
riſoned. To the north-weſt are ſome high mountains, 
at the foot of which the town ſtands in a very delightful 
and convenient fituation ; but the harbour, beſides havin 

a difficult bar, affords but little ſhelter in a ſouth- 


wind.. 
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SECT. I. 
Of the RussiAx EMPIRE in general. 


Its amazing Extent : ſome general Obſervations on its Climate 


in different Parts; and the Progreſs of the Seaſons through- 
out the Year. 


HE Ruſſian empire is of an amazing extent: to- 
wards the north and eaſt it is bounded by the 
main ocean, and towards the weft and ſouth its limits 
are ſettled by treaties concluded with ſeveral far diſtant 
wers ; with Sweden, the Poles, the Turks, with the 
Perſians, and with the Chineſe, by whoſe dominions this 
immenſe empire is bounded. Voltaire juſtly obſerves, 
that it is of greater extent than all the reſt of Europe, 
& or than the Roman empire in the zenith of its power, 
44 or the empire of Darius ſubdued by Alexander; for it 
e contains more than eleven hundred thouſand ſquare 
« Jeagues, Neither the Roman empire, nor that of the 
« Macedonian conqueror, comprized more than - five 
<< hundred and fifty thouſand each; and there is not a 
C kingdom in Europe the twelfth part ſo extenſive as 
« the Roman empire. In length, from the iſle of Dago 
cc as far as its moſt eaſtern limits, it contains very near 
« a hundred and ſeventy degrees; ſo that when it is 
< noon-day in the weſt, it is very near mid-night in the 
« eaſtern part of this empire. In breadth it ſtretches 
« from ſouth to north three thouſand werſts, which 
„ makes eight hundred leagues,” 

As this empire conſiſts of a great number of provinces, 
many, of which are very extenfive, both the foil and 
temperature of the air muſt be extremely various in dif- 
ferent parts. In thoſe which lie beyond the fixtieth 
degree of latitude, there are few places where corn will 
grow to maturity ; and in the northern parts of the em- 
pire, which reach beyond the ſeventieth degree, no 

rden-fruits are produced, except in the country about 
N where many bufhes and ſhrubs grow ſpon- 
taneouſly, and yield ſeveral ſorts of berries : horned cattle 
are alſo bred, and there are plenty of wild beaſts and 
fowls, and ſeveral forts of fiſh in the neighbourhood of 
that city. | 

In the provinces fituated in the middle of the empire, 
the ſoil produces moſt kinds of trees and garden-fruits, 
corn, honey, &c. They are likewiſe well-ſtocked with 
horned cattle; the woods abound with game ; the rivers 
are navigable, and full of the beſt ſorts of fiſh. 

In ͤ the ſouthern provinces the climate is hot; and 
though in ſome parts there are many barren waſtes, yet 
in others the land is covered with verdure and flowers. 
Tobacco, wine, and filk, might be there produced, as 
the two firſt are at Aſtracan and the Ukraine; and the 
are well watered with rivers, which afford plenty of fiſh ; 
mor are they deſtitute of game in proportion to the ex- 
tent and number of the woods. 

In the middle, and more particularly in the northern 
parts of the empire, the cold is very ſevere, and the days 
extremely ſhort in winter; but the ſummers are warm 


and delightful, and even in the ſhorteſt nights the twilight 


is very luminous. At the winter folftice, when the da 
is at the ſhorteſt, the ſun riſes at Archangel at twenty- 
four minutes after ten in the morning, and ſets at thirty- 
ſix minutes after one. At Peterſburgh the ſun riſes at 


fifteen minutes after nine, and ſets at forty-five minutes 


after two; but at Aſtracan the ſun riſes at forty-eight 
2 after ſeven, and ſets at twelve minutes after 
ur. 
At the ſummer ſolſtice, when the day is at the greateſt 
length, this order is reverſed, and the ſun riſes at Aſtra- 
can at twelve minutes after four, and ſets at about forty 
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minutes after ſeven ; and at Archangel riſes at thirty-ſix 
minutes after one, and ſets at twenty-four minutes after 
ten. 

It is a common obſervation, that the eaſtern countries 
are much colder in winter, and hotter in ſummer, than 
the weſtern that lie in the ſame latitude: this is particu- 
larly true with reſpe& to Ruſſia, for the river Neva, at 
Peterſburgh, is in ſome years covered with ice fo early as 
the twenty-fourth of October; and in other years, when 
lateſt, about the twenty-ſecond of November; but it ge- 
nerally thaws by the twenty-ſixth of April, old ſtyle, 
which it is never known to exceed. 

The reader cannot fail of being pleaſed with ſeeing 
here the progreſs of the ſeaſons at Peterſburg, which is 
fituated in the fifty-ninth degree of latitude, from an 
author of ſuch acknowledged veracity as Jonas Hanway 
Efq. February generally brings with it a bright ſun and 
a * ſky, every object feems to glitter with gems, and 
the nerves become braced by the cold, There is then 
no ſmall amuſement in riding in fledges upon the ſnow, 
to thoſe who, from the length of the winter, have forgot 
the much ſuperior pleaſure which nature preſents when 
cloathed in all her verdure. | 

March is frequently attended with ſhowers, which 
with the heat of the ſun, penetrates the ice: this is ge- 
nerally three quarters of a yard thick on the Neva, and 
in ſome great rivers to the north-eaſt much thicker. 
This renders it like an honey-comb, and about the end 
of that month it uſually breaks up. | 

The month of April is frequently very warm ; ſum- 
mer ſeems to precede the ſpring ; for it is ſometimes the 
firſt of June before any conſiderable verdure appears, 
and then the intenſe heat brings it on fo faſt, that the 
eye can diſcover its progreſs from day to day. Till the 
middle of July it ſeems to be one continued day, the 
ſun not intirely difappearing above two hours in the 
twenty-four ; but the delight which this ſeaſon natural- 
ly affords, is conſiderably abated by the extreme heat of 
the weather; however, a week ſeldom paſſes without 
the air being refreſhed by ſoutherly and weſterly winds, 
which often bring gentle ſhowers. Our author, who 
reſided about five years in this city, once experienced a 
delightful autumn to the end of September ; but this 
rarely happens: Auguſt cloſes the ſcene, ſo that there 
are hardly above three months of ſummer, 

September generally brings rain and froſt ; the ſeve- 
rity of both is increaſed in October, and in November 
the Neva is always frozen. Then comes on the ſeaſon 
for the eaſy and ſpeedy conveyance on the ſnow, which 
brings freſh proviſions to market a thouſand Engliſh 
miles by land, and the beef of Archangel is often eaten 


y | at Peterſburg. In December and January the cold is ſo 


very intenſe, that the poor who are overtaken by liquor, 
or expoſed to the air in open places, are frequently 
frozen to death. But the abundance of birch and alders 
with which the Ruffians are ſupplied, and the commo- 
diouſneſs of their ſtoves, enable them to introduce any 
degree of heat into their houſes. » 
en, not one-tenth of the Ruſſian empire is ſuf- 


y | ficiently peopled, and not a tenth part of it properly 


cultivated ; for, notwithſtanding its prodigious ex- 
tent, the number of inhabitants who pay the poll- tax, 
is computed only at five millions one hundred thouſand, 
and the reft, including the females, amounts to about ten 
millions, excluſive of the inhabitants of the conquered 
provinces, | { 
As the greateſt part of this empire is ſituated in Aſia, 
and has already been deſcribed in treating of Siberia and 
Ruſſia, the weſtern part of that empire, therefore, now 
only remains to be treated of, 
I SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
Of the Situation and Extent of Ruſſia, its Rivers and 
Lakes. 


1 boundaries of this part of the Ruſſian em- 
pire towards the eaſt, are indeed the ſame with 
the limits between Europe and Aſia. It extends on the 
eaſt to the Wercoturian mountains, and to part of the 
Wolga, which ſeparate it from Siberia ; on the ſouth it 
is bounded by the river Don, and a line drawn from 
the Nieper to the mouth of the Don, at its entrance 
into the ſea of Aſoph; on the weſt by the Nieper, 
which ſeparates it from Poland, the gulph of Riga, the 
gulph of Finland, Sweden, and Swediſh Lapland; and 
on the north by the Frozen Ocean. 

The principal rivers of Ruſſia are as follow: 

The Wolga, in Latin Volga, which has its ſource in 
the foreſt of Wolconſki, and is one of the largeft rivers 
in the world; for it runs a courſe of above two thou- 
ſand miles before it falls into the Caſpian fea. Its 
banks are generally fertile, and though not ſufficiently 
cultivated, on account of the frequent incurſions of the 
Tartars ; yet the ſoil naturally produces all kinds of eſ- 
culent berks, and in particular aſparagus of a very ex- 
traordinary ſize and goodneſs. It is obſervable, that moſt 
of the oaks in Ruſſia grow in the countries watered by 
thisriver. At Iwer, a town little more than one hundred 
and twenty miles from its ſource, the Wolga is navigable 
for large ſhips; and towards the end of the ſpring this 
river is ſo ſwelled by the melting of the ice and ſnow, 
as to cauſe great inundations ; particularly in the months 
of May and June. The maſters of the veſſels which 
ſail down the Wolga to Aſtracan, carefully obſerve this 
ſeaſon, as at that time they have not only the opportu- 
nity of a ſafe paſſage over the ſhallows ; but alſo over 
ſeveral flat iſlands which then lie at a conſiderable depth 
under water. Trees are often torn away by the roots 
from the banks of this river by the violence of the cur- 
rent, and the anchors of the veſlels are frequently ſo 
entangled amongſt them, that there is a neceſſity of 
cutting the cables, ſo that many anchors are ſuppoſed 
to lie at the, bottom. The Wolga abounds with a fine 
fiſh called beluga, which is about eight or ten feet in 
length. It receives ſeveral conſiderable rivers, among 
which are the Occa and Cama, and diſcharges itſelf 
through ſeveral mouths into the Caſpian Sea, by which 
means it forms many iſlands. 

The Don, the Tanais of the ancients, is called 
Tuna or Duna by the Tartars, and has its ſource not 
far from Tula in the Iwano Offero, or St. John's lake. 
It firſt runs from north to ſouth, and after its conflux 
with the Soſna, directs its courſe from weſt to eaſt, and 
in ſeveral large windings, again runs from north to 
ſouth ; but at length dividing into three channels, falls 
into the ſea of Aſoph. The waters of the Don are 
thick and chalky, conſequently not very wholeſome to 
drink. This river is very ſhallow in ſummer, when it 
is alſo full of ſand-banks; it, however, affords plenty of 
large and ſmall fiſh. The Don in its courſe approaches 
ſo near the Wolga, that in one place the diſtance be- 
tween them is but one hundred and forty werſts, or 
about eighty Engliſh miles. 

The Dwina is a very large river, the name ſignifies 
Double, it being formed by the conflux of the Sukona 
and the Yug. This river divides itſelf into two branches 
or channels near Archangel, from whence it runs into 
the White Sea. | 

The Nieper, the ancient Boryſthenes, ariſes from a 
moraſs in the foreſt of Wolconſki, about one hundred 
and twenty miles above Smolenſki, and forms ſeveral 

windings through Lithuania, Little Ruſſia, the country 
of the eo Collacs, and a tract inhabited by the Na- 

aian Tartars; and after forming a marſhy lake of 
far werſts in length, and in many places two, ſour, 
or even ten werſts in breadth, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Black Sea. The banks on this river are on both ſides 
generally high, and the ſoil excellent; but in ſummer 


the water is not very wholeſome, The Nieper has no | 
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leſs than thirteen water-falls within the ſpace of ſixty 
werſts; yet in ſpring, during the land- floods, empty 
veſſels 2 be hauled over them. It abounds with ſtur- 
geon, ſterled, carp, pike, karauſh, &c. There is but 
one bridge over this river, and that is a floating one at 
Kiew, one thouſand fix hundred thirty-cight paces in 
length. This bridge is taken away about the end of 
September, to give the flakes of ice a free paſſage down 
the river, and 1s again put together in ſpring. There 
are to be ſeen on this river à great number of mills 
erected in boats, 

We ſhall now mention the principal lakes in this 
part of the Ruſſian empire, which are, 

The lake of Ladoga, ſituated between the gulph of 
Finland and the lake of Onega, is one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, and ninety in breadth. It is eſ- 
teemed the Jargelt lake in Europe; and is ſuppoſed to 
excecd any other for its plenty of fiſh, among which are 
alſo ſeals. This lake is full of quick-ſands, which be- 
ing moved from row to place by the frequent ſtorms 
to which it is ſubject, cauſe ſeveral ſhelves along its 
courſe, which often prove fatal to the flat-bottomed veſ- 
ſels of the Ruſſians, This induced Peter the Great to 
cauſe a canal near ſeventy Engliſh miles in length, 
ſeventy feet in breadth, and ten or eleven deep, to be 
cut at a vaſt expence from the ſouth-weſt extremity of 
this lake to the ſea, This great work was begun in the 
year 1718, and though vigorouſly proſecuted, was not 
compleated till the year 1732, in the reign of the em- 
preſs Anne. This canal has twenty-five fluices upon it, 
and ſeveral rivers run into it. At the diſtance of every 
werſt along its banks, is a pillar marked with the num- 
ber of werſts; and it is the conſtant employment of a 
regiment of ſoldiers to keep the canal in repair; for 
this purpoſe they are quartered in ſeveral places on its 
banks. In ſummer-time it is covered with floats and 
veſſels, which pay toll in proportion to the yalue of their 


cargo. 

The lake of Onega is ſituated between the lake of La- 
doga and the White Sea, and has a communication with 
the former by means of the river Swir. It is one hun- 
dred and eig n in length, and about eighty in 
breadth; and though it has freſh water, ſeals are often 
ſeen in it. 
The lake of Peipus in Livonia, is near ſeventy miles 
in length, and about forty miles in breadth. It abounds 
with hſh, and runs into the gulph of Finland by the 
river Narva. | 

Medicinal and faline ſprings are not uncommon in 
Ruſſia, Fine ſilver, which alſo yields ſome gold, is dug 
out of the mines of this country, and alſo exceeding fine 
copper, iron, and many other minerals, as iſinglaſs and 
precious ſtones. | 

The moſt fertile part of Ruſſia is near the frontiers of 
Poland, where the inhabitants are able to ſupply their 
neighbours with corn, The northern parts are not onl 
extremely cold, but marſhy, and over-run with foreſts, 
chiefly inhabited by wild beaſts. Beſides domeſtic ani- 
mals, there are in Ruſſia wild beeves, rein-deer, martens, 
white and black foxes, ermines and fables, whoſe ſkins 
make the beſt furs in the world; as alſo hyenas or glut- 
tons, bears and wolves. 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the Ruſſians; the 
Houſes of the common People, and their Furniture ; their. 
Food, and Fondneſs for ſtrong Liquors, Their Roads, 
Manner of travelling, and Language. | 


EFORE the time of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians 
were little better than ſavages ; but that wiſe prince, 
by incredible application, and a proper mixture of ſeve- 
rity and mildneſs, wrought ſo happy a change in their 
manners, as in a great meaſure ſets them on a level with 
the other civilized nations of Europe. 
The Ruſſians are for the moſt part of the middle ſta- 
ture, though many of them are tall and comely. The 


* 


common people are fond of their ancient cuſtoms ; and 


though the majority of them have been gradually brought 
to 
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fer great inconveniencies, and to pay additional taxes, 
rather than cut off their beards, and conform to ſome 
rogulations with reſpect to religion. 
The Ruſſian women are extremely fond of paint, and 
conſider a ruddy complexion as the "yn eſſence of 
beauty; ſo that in the Ruſſian language, red and beauti- 
ful are ſynonimous terms. Even the poorer fort among 
the women, in order to mend their complexion, will 
beg money to buy paint. By this means they daub 
themſelves ſo much, as to conceal the graces which na- 
ture may be preſumed to have beſtowed on them; for 
they generally profeſs, that if V had ſufficient plump- 
neſs, they can procure themſelves beauty. Perſons of di- 
ſtinction are very fond of ſtate and ſplendor. The dreſs 
of the common people in Ruſſia is mean; they are 
cloathed with long coats made of dreſſed ſheep-ſkins, 
with the wool towards their bodies ; their legs and feet 
are ſwaddled with a coarſe cloth, ſecured by a cord of 
reeds, and their ſandals are of the ſame materials. Their 
caps are lined with fur, and cover the ears and neck; as 
well as the head: they wear ſaſhes round their waiſts, 
and double gloves, one of woollen, and the other of lea- 
ther, which take in the hand without 4 diſtinction, 
except the thumb, and theſe are an eſſential part of their 
cloathing. However, people of any rank 3 dreſs 
as we do in England, except wearing a full great coat 
lined with fur, with a deep quilted or fur-lined cap, when 
they go abroad. The women of the lower claſs, beſides 
their petticoats, wear ſheep-ſkins like the men; but 
thoſe who move in a higher ſphere, wear flowered ſilk 
cloaks, lined with furs, of which the moſt common ſort 
is white hares. Ladies of great diſtinction have them 
lined with rich furs, and L conſtantly wear them. 
Perſons of both ſexes hang on their breaſt a croſs, which 
is put on when they are baptized, and this they never 
Jay aſide as long as they live. The croſſes of the pea- 
ſants are of lead ; but thoſe worn by perſons of wealth 
are of gold or filver. The Ruſſians ſeldom fail of bath- 
ing twice a week; for which purpoſe almoſt every houſe- 
keeper is provided with a bath ; and he that has none 
of his own, goes to thoſe that are public. It is remark- 
able, that they often ſally out naked from the warm 
bath, run about in the cold, roll themſelyes in the ſnow, 
and then plunge again into the warm water; and this 
viciflitude of heat and cold they conſider as beneficial 
to the conſtitution, by rendering them hardy and robuſt, 

People even of the common rank ſalute each other 
with great civility ; but before a Ruſſian welcomes his 
gueſt, his viſitor is obliged to make the ſign of the croſs, 
and at the ſame time to bow to a picture of ſome ſaint, 
which 1s ſo placed, as to be ſeen immediately at coming 
in, In viſits of ceremony, the men and women uſually 
welcome each other with a kiſs; but thoſe of the lower 
claſs ſhow their profound reſpect for perſons of high rank, 
by Fe themſelves on the ground before them. 

he moſt uſual method of building, both in the towns 

and country villages, is to lay one beam of wood upon 
another, and faſtening them at the four corners, fill u 
the crevices between the beams with moſs. The bout 
is afterwards covered with ſhingles, and holes are made 
in the timber for doors and windows. A brick ſtove or 
large oven is commonly made in the houſes of the pea- 
ſants, and takes up a fourth vart of the area: this is 
flat at the top, and boarded ; upon it, and on a kind 
of ſhelves round the room, the whole family fleep with- 
out beds, 

Their furniture conſiſts of three benches, an oblong 
table, and the picture of a ſaint or two. Inſtead of 
candles or lamps, the Ruſſian peaſants uſually burn long 
ſplinters of deal. The apartments are as black as ſo 
many chimnies ; for the fire hearth being within the 
ſtove above-mentiohed, which has no other vent for the 
ſmoke but into the room, the walls are covered with 
ſoot. It is no ſooner dark, than the houſes ſwarm with 
a ſpecies of inſets called tarakans, which are a kind 
of goat-chafters. The beſt method of keeping them 
out 1s burning a light in the room till break of day. 
The houſes in the villages are contiguous, and built as 
Cloſe together as in the towns. 
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to ſubmit to modern improvements, many chooſe to ſuf- 
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The inſatiable eagerneſs of the common people after 
ſpirituous liquors and other ſtrong drink, eſpecially in 
the carnival time, is in a great meaſure owing to the ſe- 
verity of the winter, the rigorous faſts they obſerve, 
and the ſlender diet they live upon throughout the year. 
Their food chiefly conſiſts of turnips, cabbage, peaſe, 
large cucumbers, onions; and coarſe ill-taſted fiſh, "Their 
drink is quas, a kind of ſmall mead ; and even among 
the gentry, brandy always makes a part of every repaſt. 
Among the lower claſs, it is generally the men who 
give themſelves. up to theſe exceſſes, though it is not 
uncommon to ſee at Peterſburg a drunken woman ſtag- 
gering along the ſtreets. Some authors indeed ſay, that 

runkenneſs is ſo far from being conſidered as a crime, 
that they make it part of their religion; and that they 
do not think they have kept a holiday as they ought, 
if they are not drunk before night; and Mr, Perry af- 
firms, that if you paſs through Moſcow on a holiday, 
you will ſee both prieſts and people lie drunk upon the 
ground; and if you go to help one of them up, he will 
tell you, by way of excuſe, © It is a holiday.” He 
adds, that their ladies of quality are ſo little aſhamed. of 
drinking to exceſs, that they will frankly acknowledge 
their having been very drunk, and return thanks for the 
favour to their friends who made them fo, 

Not only the common people, but the whole nation, 
are much more uſed to fiſh than fleſh ; for their faſts take 
up near two-thirds of the year, during which they are 
abſolutely prohibited by cheir religion to taſte of feſh 20 
this is obſerved with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; they will not 
even taſte of eggs, milk, or any thing that has even the 
leaſt relation to fleſh ; but caviere is a great diſh among 
them. At the other times of the year, people of rank 
have at their tables a variety of fleſh-meat and fowl ; but 
before they fit down, the miſtreſs of the family preſents 
every one of the gueſts with a cup of brandy on a plate, 
or ſalver, with her own hands; and, among particular 
friends, all the company ſalute the lady, The firſt diſh 
uſually conſiſts of hams, tongues, and other ſavoury 
diſhes, with ſeveral made-diſhes dreſſed with oil, olives, 
onions, and garlic ; which having remaind a conſiderable 
time on the table, the ſecond courſe, conſiſting of ſoups 
and roaſt and boiled meat, is brought in ; atter which 
follows the deſlertz and plenty of mead, beer, wine, and 
brandy, 

A perſon may travel cheap and with great expedition 
in Ruſſia, both in ſummer and winter; the poſt- roads 
leading to the chief towns are very exactly meaſured, 
with the werſts marked, and the poſt-ſtages fixed at pro- 
per diſtances ; for throughout the whole empire, and 
even in Siberia, a pillar, inſcribed with the number of 
werſts, is erected at the end of each; The expence of 
travelling in this manner is fo eaſy, that between Riga 
and Peterſburgh the hire of a poſt-horſe for every werſt 
is no more than two copeiks and a half, which is one 
penny three farthings ſterling ; between Novogrod and 

eterſburgh only one copeik ; and between Novogrod 
and Moſcow but half a copeik. Nothing can be more 
accommodated to eaſe and diſpatch than travelling in 
ſledges during the winter, when the earth is covered deep 
with ſnow, and impaſlable for wheel-carriages ; for in 
the journey Mr. Hanway made in that ſeaſon from Moſ- 
cow to Peterſburgh, he ſlept in his fledge, without wak- 
ing, while he advanced a hundred werſts, or ſixty-ſix 
Engliſh miles. The whole road between thoſe two 
cities was marked out in the ſnow by young fir-trees 
planted on both ſides, at the diſtance of twenty yards, 
which, at a moderate computation, amount to 128,480 
trees. At certain diſtances were alſo great piles of 
wood, to be ſet on fire, in order to give light to the em- 
preſs and her court, if they paſſed by in the night. On 
theſe occaſions 1 majeſty is drawn in a kind of 
houſe that contains her bed, a table, and other conve- 
niencies, where four perſons may take a repaſt. This 
wooden ſtructure, Which has a 1 roof, and ſmall 
windows to keep out the cold, is fixed on a ſledge, and 
drawn by twenty-four poſt-horſes; and if any of them 
fail on the road, others are ready to ſupply their places. 
Our author obſerves, that the late empreſs was generally 
no more than three days and nights on the "Ys not- 
withſtanding. 
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withſtanding her having ſeveral ſmall palaces at which ſhe 
ſometimes ftopped to refreſh herſelf, though the diſtance 
is four hundred and eighty-ceight Engliſh miles. Peter 
the Great once made the journey in forty- ſix hours, but 
did not travel in the ſame carriage. Mr. Buſching ob- 
ſerves, that it is not uncommon to go it with poſt-horſes 
in ſeventy-two hours; and that a commodious fledge, 
drawn by a pair of poſt-horſes for that journey, may be 
hired for fourteen or fifteen rubles. 

The Ruſſian language derives its origin from the 
Sclavonian, but at preſent it is very different from it; and, 
with regard to religious ſubjects, is enriched with a great 
number of Greek words. The alphabet conſiſts of forty- 
two letters, moſt of them Greek characters, as they were 
written in the ninth century : but as the latter did not 
expreſs every particular ſound in the Sclavonian lan- 
guage, recourſe was had to ſeveral Hebrew letters, and 
to the invention of ſome arbitrary ſigns. In the different 
parts of the Ruſſian empire various dialects are uſed, as 
the Moſcovite, the Novogrodian, the Ukrainian, and 
that of Archangel. The dialect uſed in Siberia nearly 
reſembles the laſt. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Religion of the Ruſſians. 


THE Ruffians profeſs the religion of the Greek 
church, which was firſt embraced by the great 
dutcheſs Ogla, ſovereign of Ruſſia, in the 955th year 
after the birth of Chrik, The external part of their re- 
ligion confiſts in the number and ſeverity of their faſts, 
in which they far exceed the Romiſh church. Their 
uſual weekly faſts are on Wedneſdays and Fridays. In 
Lent, as hath been already obſerved, they neither eat 
fleſh, milk, eggs, nor butter; but confine themſelves to 
vegetables, bread, and fiſh fried in oil. 
he great faſt of Lent is regulated by the moveable 
feaſt of Eaſter, and laſts till that feſtival begins. 

St. Peter's faſt always begins on the firſt Monday after 
Whitſuntide ; and ſometimes laſts fix weeks; and at 
others only eight days, according as Eaſter happens to 
fall out early or late. The faſt of the Bleſſed Virgin an- 
nually begins on the firſt of Auguſt, and continues till 
the fifteenth of the ſame month. St. Philip's faſt begins 
on the fifteenth of November, and continues till the 
twenty-fhfth of December. 

The eighth week before Eaſter is called the butter 
week, and may be conſidered as the Ruffian carnival, it 
being ſpeat in all kinds of entertainments, and every 
ſpecies of licentiouſneſs. Among the diverſions exhibited 
at this time, one of the moſt ſingular is riding in ledges 
down a ſteep declivity, oy ells in height, made with 
boards, and covered with ice, by throwing water to freeze 

n it. At this time of public diverſions they atone-for 
their bad living in Lent, by feaſting and the free uſe of 
brandy. On Faber. day moſt of them eat to ſuch exceſs, 
as to throw themſelves into a fit of ſickneſs by over- 
charging their ſtomachs. On that 1 feſtival the 
Rufhans kiſs one another in the moſt friendly manner, 

reſenting an egg coloured over, and ſometimes tolera- 
ly painted, with the following ſalutation: *“ Chriſt is 
„ riſen;” to which the other anſwers, He is indeed 
6 riſen.” 

The Ruſſians are great enemies to the worſhip of 

ven images, and yet are fo abſurdly inconſiſtent, that 
in their private devotions they kneel before a picture of 
our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, St. Nicholas, or ſome 
other ſaint, which is an indiſpenſible piece of furniture 
in their cloſet. To this they bow ſeveral times; makin 
the ſign of the croſs with their thumb, fore-finger, 2 
third finger, on the breaſt, forehead, and ſhoulders; at 
the ſame time repeating, in a low voice, the Lord's Prayer, 
and ſome ſhort ejaculations ; particularly, Lord be 
* merciful to me.” Indeed they ſeldom paſs by a church 
without uttering of theſe words, at the ſame time bow- 
ing and crofling themſelves, without paying the leaſt re- 

rd to any perſon who happens to be preſent. They 
ikewiſe practiſe the ſame bowings and croflings on ſee- 
ing a church at a diſtance, | 
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| Many of the common people, and even ſome perſons 
of rank, either by way of penance, or from other motives 
of humiliation, proſtrate themſelves on their faces at the 
entrance of the churches ; and thoſe who are conſcious 
of having contracted any impurity, forbear entering the 
church, but ftand at the door. The church belis are 
often rung; and as ringing is counted a branch of de- 
| votion, the towns are provided with a great number of 
bells, which make as it were a continual chiming. 

The divine ſervice is entirely performed in the Sclavo- 
nian tongue, which the people do nat underſtand, as it 
is very different from the modern Ruſſian; and this ſer- 
vice conſiſts of abundance of trifling ceremonies, lon 
maſſes, ſinging, and prayers ; all which are . 
by the prieſts, the congregation only repeating, Lord 
* be merciful to- me.“ They ſometimes add a lecture 
from one of the fathers; but there are few churches in 
which ſermons are ever delivered, and even in thoſe they 
preach but ſeldom. 

In the Ruſſian churches there are neither ſeats or forms, 
but the whole congregation perform their devotions ſtand- 
ing. On feſtival days the clergy are adorned with ver 
rich veſtments, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Levi- 
tical prieſts deſcribed in the Old Teſtament. The people 
know very little of the Bible, which has never yet been 
tranſlated into their language. They have, however, 
one in the Sclavonian tongue, with annotations ; nor are 
there any proper meaſures taken for the inſtruction of 
2 people among the vulgar, in the principles of re- 

igion, The people never ſing pſalms or hymns, nor 
have any hymn books in their houſes ; for none but the 
choiriſters are allowed to ſing pſalms in the churches, that 
office being conſidered as their peculiar province, on 
which account they are held in ſome eſteem. 

Beſides the great feſtivals ordained by the Ruffian 
church, there are every year others appointed by the 
civil power, when all public buſineſs and trades are ſuſ- 
pended with greater ſtrictneſs than even during the for- 
mer ; ſuch as the anniverſary of the birth, inaugura- 
tion, and coronation of the perſon on the throne, and 
of the ſaint's day whoſe name he or ſhe bears ; and like- 
wiſe the feſtival of the birth and name-day of other per- 
ſons of the royal family ; that of St. Alexander Neuſki, 
which is kept on the thirtieth of Auguſt; and the an- 
niverſary of the battle of Pultowa, which is commemo- 
rated on the twenty- ſeventh of June. 

There are a great number of convents for the reli- 
gious of both ſexes in the Ruſſian empire; but Peter I, 
prudently'ordered, that no perfon ſhould be allowed to 
enter on a monaſtic life before fifty years of age : but this 
regulation has been repealed fince his death, it bei 
thought proper to ſhew a greater condeſcenſion to the 
monaſteries ; however, no man is permitted to turn monk 
till he is thirty, nor no woman to turn nun till ſhe is 
fifty ; and even then not without the expreſs approbation 
and licence of the holy ſynod. The abbot, or head of an 
abbey, is here called archimandrite, and the prior of a 
convent, igumen ; while an abbeſs is ſtiled igumenia. 

Every large village has a church and a prieſt to officiate 
in it, and in the towns there is achureh almoſt in every 
ſtreet. It is remarkable, that all the old churches have 
a creſcent under the croſs erected on the tops of the 
towers. 

With reſpect to baptiſm, they acknowledge themſelves 
conceived and born in fin, and therefore OG their 
children immediately after they are born: if they are 
weak, this is done at home; but if well, in the church; 
the child being received at the church-door by the prieſt, 
who figning his forehead with the ſign of the croſs, ſays, 
The Lord preſerve thy coming in and going out.” He 
then faſtens nine wax-candles given him by the godfathers, 
ready lighted, round the font. Having incenſed the god- 
fathers, and conſecrated the water; each of them takes a 
wax-candle, and they all walk three times round the 
font, which always ftands in the middle of the church, 
the clerk carrying the picture of St. John before them, 


aſks the godfathers the name of the child, which having. 
given him in writing, he puts it upon a ſmall picture, 
which he holds upon the child's breaſt, while he mutters 
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and the prieſt reading out of a book. The prieſt then 


| certain prayers; and then aſks, whether the child believes 
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:1 God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and 
the godfathers having anſwered in the affirmative, they 
inſtantly turn their backs to the font, to ſhew their aver- 
ſion to the three next queſtions, Whether the child for- 
ſakes the devil, his angels, and his works? To each 
queſtion the godfathers anſwer Yes, and as often ſpit 
on the ground. Then 2 again to the font, the 
rieſt aſks, whether they 9—5 e that the child ſhall be 
brought up in the true Greek religion? and laying his 
hands upon him ſays, „Get out of this child thou un. 
« clean ſpirit, and make room for the Holy Ghoſt. 
He then blows upon the child three times to drive away 
the devil, by whom they ſuppoſe children are poſſeſſed 
before baptiſm. After this he cuts off a little of the child's 
hair, which he puts irito a book ; ahd having aſked the 
tathers whether they deſire the child ſhould be bap- 
tized, he takes him naked into His arms; and, dippin 
him three times into the water, makes uſe of the uſua 
words: I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
« of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt,” He then puts a 
corn of ſalt into the child's mouth, and making the gn 
of the croſs on his forchead, bands, breaſt, and back, 
with conſectated oil, puts him on a clean ſhirt, fa ing; 
«« Thou art as clean from thy original fin as this ſhire.” 
He hangs a ſmall croſs of gold, filver, or lead, according 
to every one's Sys about his neck; with a ſtrict charge 
to wear it all his life-time : in which they are ſo exact, 
that if no ſuch eroſs be found about a deceafed perſon, 
they will not allow him Chriſtian burial. He alſo affigns 
a peculiar ſaint, whom the child is hereafter to reyerence 
as his patron; and having kiſſed the child and his god- 
fathers, he exhorts them to mutual love. If more chil- 
dren are to be baptized at the ſame time, the font 1s 
emptied, becauſe they imagine the water to be defiled by 
the original fin of the preceding child. 

As they nos that children are regenerated by bap- 
tiſm, they think they have a _— to the Lord's ſupper, 
which is adminiſtered in the following manner : the prieft 
going to the altar, attended by the clerk, ſays the office 
according to St. Baſil's liturgy z and then mixing warm 
water with the wine, ſteeps bits of bread in the chalice, 
and then conſecrates them together. The prieſt takes 
the bread out with a ſpoon, and gives it to the commu- 
nicants, little babes having only half the quantity of 
grown people, till they are ſeven years of age. 

Their profelytes who are of age are baptized in a river, 
and three times plunged over head like the children, on 
mentioning the F ather, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 

Perſons who are inclined to change their religion for 
that of the Moſcovites, are inſtructed for ſix weeks in 
ſome convent; and at their baptiſm are to abjure their 
former religion, to deſert it as heretical, and as often as it 
is _— to ſhew their adhortence, by ſpitting on the 

round, | 

The metropolitans, who ate only two, one at Kiow 
and the other at Tobolſki, differ from the biſhops only 
in their title: above theſe are the archbiſhops; and 
the deacons, popes, or priefts, and protopes are exceed- 
ing numerous. In antient times the primate, or ſupreme 
bilhop of the Ruſſian church, was a ſuffragan to the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople ; but the czar Fe Iwanowitz 
appointed a Ruſſian patriarch to 1 over the church; 
yet as thefe patriarchs gradually aſſumed an exorbitant 
power, dangerous even to the ſtate, Peter I. on the death 


of the laſt patriarch, in 1701, ſuppreſſed that 8 and 


declared himſelf head of the church of Ruſſia. In the 
year 1719, the ſame prince inftituted a council that has 
the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and is ſtiled, The 
moſt holy ſynod. Subordinate to this council are two 
others; rhe firſt called the ceconomie, which has the 
management of all the eccleſiaſtical lands and revenues; 
the ſecond has power to execute the regulations made in 
relation to the ſeparatiſts, called Roſkolniki, and levies 
the tax impoſed on them for being permitted to wear 
their beards. This, however, is allo ed to all eccle- 
ſiaſtics of the Ruſſian church, who likewiſe wear their 
own hair, and on their heads a high Riff black cap, from 
which a piece of the ſame ftuff hangs down on their 
backs, or elſe à large flapped hat. They have over their 
| ſhoulders a ſort of long cloak; but the ſecular prieſts, 
when out of the chutch, generally wear a blue or a brown 
47 
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Greek religion, but without ſucceſs. 
the Sorbonne, at Paris, have ſince made the ſame at- 


ready the 1 goes late in the evening, accompa- 
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long coat. The clergy are permitted to marry, but it 
muſt be to a virgin; and, on her death, he is neither 
allowed to marry again, nor to hold his benefice; but 
muſt either retire to a convent, or be degraded ; and if 
he chooſes the latter, he is at full liberty to marry a 
ſecond time: hence no wives are better treated than 
thoſe of the ecclefiaſtics. 

The Ruſſian ſeparatiſts are, by way of contempt, term- 
ed Roſkolniki; or ſchiſmatics ; but they call themſelves 
Starowierzi, or antierit believers, Their chief peculia- 
rities conſiſt in having their own books, from the autho- 
rity of which they make the uſual ſign of the croſs, only 
with the fore and middle finger; like the orthodox 
Ruffian clergy, when they give the benediction, and 
conſequently differ from the laity of the national church, 
who make it with the thumb and the fore and middle 
finger. But this is not their only crime ; they let their 
beards grow to the full length, though this privilege can 
only be' procured, as hath been already intimated, by 
paying an exorbitant tax, They alſo entirely abſtain 
from ſpirituous liquors, never enter the national church, 
and will neither eat nor drink out of any veſſel that has 
been uſed by thoſe who ſtile themſelves orthodox Ruſſians. 
This ſect is not very numerous in Ruffia, though it has 
ſpread ovet alt Siberia. | 

he natives of thoſe provinces that have been con- 
quered from Sweden profeſs Lutheraniſm ; and both the 
proteſtants, of whom there ate many among the Ruſſians, 
and thoſe of the Romiſh church, enjoy full liberty of 
conſcience, and the public exerciſe of their religion; ſo 
that they have churches and prieſts; or miniſters, at 
Moſcow, Peterſburgh, Cronſtadt, Archangel, and Aſtra- 
can ; but thoſe of the church of Rome have no longer 
the privilege of hanging bells in their churches. Ihe 
Armenians have public places of worſhip only at Aſtra- 
can. The Jeſuits and Jews have been baniſhed from 
the country ; but it is thought that many who fecretly 
adhere to Judaiſm ſtill remain there. 

A conſiderable number of the Ruſſian ſubjects are Ma- 
hometans, and ſtill greater numbers are Pagans. In or- 
der to promote their converſion, the ſynod has inſtituted 
a peculiar ſociety for propagating Chriſtian knowledge, 
and it is ſaid many thouſands of them have been con- 
verted to Chriſtianity z but, on the other hand, it appears; 
from the writirigs of thoſe who have lately travelled thro” 
Siberia, thut great violence and conſtraint have been uſed 
to bring them over ; and, that as moſt of the people have 
been baptized againſt their will, they have very imper- 
fe& and contemptible ideas of the religion they are ſaid 


n the thirteenth century ſeveral popes laboured hard 
to put the great duke of Ruſſia out of conceit with the 
The doctors of 


tempt; for when Peter the Great ſuppreſſed the patriar- 
chate, they endeavoured to perſuade him to bring about 
an union of the Ruſſian church with that of Rome; but 
this point they were unable to carry. 


* S ECT. V. 
Of their Marriages and Funeral Ceremonies. 


HE marriage ceremonies of the Ruſſians, as de- 
ſcribed by the author of the Travels of the Holſtein 
ambaſſadors through Ruffia to Perſia, were very particu- 
lar; and, as it does not appear that any other alterations 
on thofe occaſions have been made; than ſuch as neceſ- 
ſarily aroſe from Peter the Firſt introducing a greater de- 
gree of familiarity between the ſexes, and permitting them 
to ſee and converſe with each other, we ſhall here give 
them to our readers. | 
When every thing is agreed upon between the parents, 
if they are of quality, a woman, called the ſuacha, is ap- 
pointed by the friends of the bridegroom, and another 
by thoſe of the bride, to take joint care of the nuptials, 
who provides every thing fit for the chamber where the 
new-married couple are to lie. The bed is made of for 
ſheaves of rye laid in good order, and encompaſſed with 
ſeveral barrels of wheat, barley, and oats. When all is 


nied 
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med by his kindred ; the prieſt who was to marry him 
leading the van on horſeback. They are received at the 
bride's door by her relations, invited to come in, and 
to fit down at table; where only three diſhes of meat are 
ſerved up, and even theſe are not to be touched by any 
one preſent. At the upper end of the table a place 1s left 
for the bridegroom, which is taken up by a young lad 
appointed for that purpoſe, while the bridegroom is talk- 
ing with the bride's friends: but at length he having pre- 
vailed on the youth by ſome. preſents to reſign his place 
to him, takes his, ſeat, and the bride, richly dreſſed, 
uſed to be brought in with a veil over her face, and 
placed next the bridegroom ; two lads at the ſame time. 
holding a piece of taffety between them, to prevent their 
ſeeing each other. The ſuacha then comes in, and paints 
her, ties up her hair in two knots, puts a coronet on her 
head, and all the ornaments of a married woman. The 
coronet is of gold or ſilyer gilt, and lined with ſilk ; hay» 
ing on both ſides, near the cara, five or fix rows of pearls, 
hanging down in ſtrings on her breaſt. The upper gar- 
ment, which has ſleeves an ell and a half wide, ig em- 
broidered at the edges with gold and ſilver, eſpecially a- 
bout the neck, where it is tiff with embrojdery for the 
breadth of three inches. They ſometimes beſto i a thou- 
ſand crowns upon this robe. The bridegroom is then 
painted by his ſuacha, Whilſt the women who are pre- 
ſent ſtand ſinging upon che benches. - moi Fiete 
At length they all, go te church, where the young 
couple ſtand upon a piete of taffety, and have a canopy 
of the fame ſilk over their heads. Here haying. made 
offerings of fried meats,. fiſhy and paſtry, the prieſt gives 
them his benediction, and taking the man by bis right 
hand, and the woman by her left, he aſks them three 
times, whether they are both willing to be married, 
and to love one another as they ought to do- To which 
having anſwered Ves, the Whole company join hands, 
and the prieſt ſings the CXXVII Ich Plalm; which be- 
ing ended, he puts a garland of rue upon the heads of 
the young couple, and if one of them be a widow or 
widower, about their ſhoulders, ſaying, Increaſe and 
multiply. Whom God hath: joined together, let no 
omen put aſunder.“ While the prieſt pronounces theſe. 
words, each of the people invited to the wedding lights 
a wax- candle, and one of them gives a glaſs of wine to 
the prieſt, which he drinks; and the, matried- couple 
having pledged the ſame three times each, the bridegroom 
throws down the glaſe, and he and the bride treading 
it under their feet, ſayingy „ May they thus fall under 
<« our feet, and be trodden to pieces who ſhall-endeayour 
<« to ſow diviſion or diſcontent between us.” The women 
then throw ſome flax 6r hemp : ſeed on the young couple, 
wiſhing them much proſperity ; and ſome pull the bride 
by the robe, à8 if on would take her from the bride- 
groom, to hom ſhe ſticks cloſe, while they ſeem unable 
to remove her. eee e e 
The nuptial ceremony being ended, the bride returns 
in a ledge, or coach, by the light of fix flambeaux, and 
the bridegroom on horſebackx. The men immediately, fit, 
down at the table, which is covered with proviſions; 
while the women conduct the bride into her chamber, 
undreſs her, and having.put her to bed, come to the 
bridegroom, ho riſing from the table, is conducted to 
the bride's chamber, by ſix or eight young men, each 
with a wax-candle in bis hand, which they Kick; inthe 
barrels of wheat, barley, and oats that ſtand, round the 
bed: the byide-no- ſooner ſees the bridegroom than ſhe 
ſlips on à morning=gown, lined with fur, and rifing 
meets and ſalutes him with a low inclination of the head; 
and this uſed to be the firſt time of the bridegroom's fee- 
ing her face. They then fit down to a table, Where, a- 
mong other proviſions, they have a roaſted fowl, which 
the bridegroom pulls aſunder, and throwing over his 
ſhoulder the part he lights on-firſt, they eat the reſt, and 
then go to bed; while the gueſts employ themſelves in 
— charms to promote the happineſs. of the new - mar- 
ried couple. Some time aſter an old ſervant of the houſe, 
who attends at the door, comes and aſks whether the 
buſineſs be done; and the bridegroom anſwering Yes, 
the word is given for the trumpets and timbrels to ſtrike 
up, and theſe ſound till the new - married couple are con- 
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After they have been well waſhed in the bath with water, 
mead, and wine, the bride ſends the bridegroom a ſhirt 
richly embroidered, eſpecially. at the neck, and, a rich 
habit. The two next days they ſpend in mirth and 
feſtivity. . N 
Perſons of inferior rank are ſatisfied with fewer cere- 
monies, for the night before the wedding the brides room 
ſends ſome cloaths, a comb, and a looking-glaſs; and 
the next day the prieſt is brought in by two lads, catry- 
ing lighted wax- candles. As ſoon as he enters the houle, 
he gives his benediction firſt to the lads, and then to the 
gueſts. The young couple being ſet down at the table, 
the lads holding a piece of taffety between them, the 
ſuacha dreſſes the bride's head, which Dejng done, a look- 
ing-glaſa is brought, and the young couple joining their 
checks, look and ſmile one upon the other, while the 
two ſuachas caſt hops upon them; after which they go 
to church, where they are married with the ceremonies 
already mentioned, #3 £3 45: 3 | 
As the Ruſſians eſteem marriage avery facred thing, 
polygamy. is forbidden under pain of death; the emperor 
himſelf! being allowed only one wife at a time; though 
if the proves barren, he may ſend her, into a monaſtery, 
ang, marry; another. Second marriages. they conſider as 
allowable, but-nat very commendable: a third marriage 
is not to he undertaken but upon very weighty conſidera- 
tions; and a fourth is puniſhed. with death; | | 
heir funerals, like their other public actions, are 
performed with great ceremony; for the ſoul of the ſick 
perſon is no ſooner departed, than the widow ſends for 
their kindred, and friends, Who ſtanding round the corpſe 
break out into lamentations, They then waſh the body, 
and having put a clean ſhirt or ſhroud about him, with 
a new pair of thin Ruſſia leather ſhoes on his feet, lay 
him with his arms acroſs his breaſt, in a coffin. made of 
the trunk of a tree, and in the mean while ſend a preſent 
to the prieſt to pray for his, ſoul. The coffin is covered 
with a piece of cloth, or the coat of the deceaſed. The 
richer ſort, if the ſeaſon will permit, keep the body eight 
or ten days, during which the, prieſt comes every day to- 
purify it with incenſe, and by ſprinkling it with holy 
Water. e met | = 1 „ 
At length the prieſt proceeds with the picture of the pa- 
'tron ſaint, of the deceaſed, followed by four virgins, who 
are neareſt related to the latter, and make very mournful 
lamentations, but begin and leave off exactly at a time. 
Then comes the dead body carried by ſix men upon their 
{ſhoulders ; but if the deceaſed be a monk, or a nun, this 
office is performed by thoſe of his own profeſſion. The 
corpſe is ſurrounded; by ſeveral. prieſts, who incenſe it, to 
keep. off the evil ſpirits, all the while ſinging Palms; 
then follow. the kindred and friends with wax- candles, 
but without any order. On their coming to the grave 
the coffin is uncovered, and the prieſt holding over it the 
| picture; of the patron faint, ſays ſeveral prayers, in which 
he often. repeats, ** ivy fe this ſoul in righte- 
„ ouſneſs.” Mean while the widow continues her la- 
| mentations, aud the relations and friends, after kiſſing 
either the deceaſed or his coffin, take their leave, The 
| prieſt then takes a piece, of paper, ſigned; by the biſhop 
of the. place and the confeſſor, and is a kind of ticket for 
his entrance into paradiſe, , This he puts into the coffin, 
which is then ſhut And put into the grave, with the face 
turned towards the eaſt; while thoſe, who return to the 
houſe of mourning, drown their ſorrow in good liquor. 
Their whole time of mourning laſts ſorty days, during 
which three feaſts are made for the relations of the de- 
ceaſed, on the third, nintb, and twentieth day after the 
burial.; during which the prieſt fays certain prayers 
morning and evening over the grave, | which for that 
purpoſe is covered with a ſmall hut of mats: for though 
the Ruſſians do not, believe in, purgatory, but maintain 
that. there are two places to which the ſouls of men re- 
tire after their ſeparation from the body, there to wait 
till the day of judgment, ſome in a-pleaſant and delight- 
ful abode, where they enjoy the converſation of angels; 
others, in a gloomy and diſmal valley, where they ſee 
nothing but devils ; and that while the ſoul is yet on its 
way, it may be diverted from the evil road by the prayers 
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of the prieſts and monks. 
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SECT. VI. 


tarning of the Ruſſians, and their Skill in Arts and 
Lin The 2 of maling Caviar. The 
Exports and Imports, The Trade carried on by Land; and 
the Manner in which it is conducted at Peterſburgh. The 
IVeights, Meaſures, and Coins of Rugſia. 


EARNING was but little known in Ruſſian before 
the reign of Peter the Great ; but that illuſtrious 
monarch ſpared neither expence nor trouble to diſpel the 
clouds of ignorance which overſpread his empire, and to 
inſpire his ſubjects with a taſte for the arts and ſciences: 
he founded an academy of ſciences, an univerſity, and a 
ſeminary at Peterſburgh ; beſides other ſchools in the dif- 
ferent parts of his empire: invited perſons of learning 
from England, Germany, France, and Holland, to ſettle 
at Peterſburgh : collected a great number of books ; and 
encouraged his ſubjects to travel into thoſe countries 
where the arts and ſciences flouriſhed. "Theſe wiſe and 
laudable meaſures were continued after his death, and the 
empreſs Elizabeth erected an univerſity and two ſemi- 
naries at Moſcow. Hence many men of genius among 
the Ruſſians have cultivated their minds, and made a con- 
ſiderable figure in the republic of letters. Indeed the 
number of learned Ruſſians is but fmall; and as there 
are only three univerſities in that vaſt empire, thoſe of 
Peterſburgh, Moſcow, and Kiow, learning may juſtly 
be ſaid to be yet only in its infancy in that empire. The 
Ruſſians are, however, far from wanting talents and a 
diſpoſition for learning. The ſtudies to which they 
chiefly apply themſelves are hiſtory, geography, and the 
mathematics, . 

We find that the members of the academy of ſciences 
at Peterſburgh not only publiſh collections of their own 
memoirs, but compoſe a variety of books for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth in the ſciences, and make tranflations of 
the moſt uſeful books publiſhed in foreign countries. 
Peter the Great eſtabliſhed the myſtery of 5 that 
everlaſting guardian and friend of the arts, in Ruſſia. 
His types and other implements for that purpoſe were 
brought from Holland. Indeed a preſs, with letters, had 
been ſent from Poland to Moſcow, and a printing - houſe 
erected, by the approbation of one of the former czars ; 
but the building was ſet on fire in the night, and burnt 
to the ground, by the procurement, as was generally 
ſuppoſed, of the ignorant and ſuperſtitious prieſts, who 
thought all books, and eſpecially ſuch as treated of their 
own hiſtory, and the miracles of their ſaints, to be no 
leſs dangerous than witchcraft. | | 

All the mechanic arts and trades are continually im- 

roving in Ruſſia, and thefe improvements are far from 

Long entirely owing to the „ 4 who reſide among 
them; for the natives being ſpurred on by emula- 
tion, frequently equal, and ſometimes exceed their 
maſters. They were formerly almoſt ſolely employed in 
agriculture, feeding of cattle, hunting, and fiſhing. They 
excelled indeed in making Ruſſia leather, which had been 
long practiſed by them; but they were entirely unac- 
quainted with the more ingenious methanic arts. Great 
numbers of excellent artificers, invited by Peter the Great, 
ſettling in his dominions, the Ruſſians 7 bows that, with 
proper inſtructions, they did not want the capacity of be- 
ing taught; and they have now flouriſhing manufactures 
of velvet, ſilk, linen, and woollen ſtuffs ; alſo copper, 
braſs, iron, ſteel, and tin, are wrought ; and great guns, 
fire- arms, gunpowder, wire, cordage, fail-cloth, paper, 
parchment, and glaſs, are made in Ruſſia. All theſe 
manufactures are, however, not brought to ſuch perfec- 
tion as to be carried on without the aſſiſtance of fo- 
reigners, and additional ſupplies of thoſe commodities 

from abroad. Beſides, thoſe made by Ruſſian workmen 
are ſold for one-half or a third part leſs than thoſe made 
by foreigners at Peterſburgh and Moſcow ; and indeed 
they will not do more than half or a third part of the ſer- 
vice: but ſhip-building is carried to great perfection in 

Ruſſia. As for the Ruſſian peaſants, they are their own 
artiſts, and make all the utenſils they want, 
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As caviar forms a conſiderable branch of their com- 
merce, it will not be improper to give here the manner 
in which it is prepared. It is made of the roes of the 
fiſn called beluga and the ſturgeon. The beſt is made 
of the beluga roes, and is of two ſorts; the granulated 
and preſſed, The former, which is moſt 1 is 
prepared in autumn and winter, but the latter is made 
in ſummer, and both ſofts are exported to the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. The granulated ſort is firſt ſalted, aftet 
taking away the ſtringy part, with ſalt well cleaned and 
made into brine ; and, being drained from the oily parts, 
It is put into kegs for exportation. Caviar is moſt pa- 
latable when freſh and ſpread on bread with ſalt, leaks, 
and pepper, and is therefore ſent in the winter frozen to 
all parts of the empire; but, as it ſoon becomes tainted 
by warmth, it cannot well be exported freſh. 

Ruſſia affords a variety of articles of commerce, that 
are of great uſe to ſoreigners ; and, as the exports of this 
country far exceed its imports, the balance of trade is 
confiderably in its favour. The other Ruſſian home com- 
modities are ſables and black furs ; the ſkins of blue and 
white foxes, ermines, hyenas, linxes, ſquirrels, bears, 
n wolves, martins, wild cats, white hares, &c. 

ikewiſe Ruſſia leather, copper, iron, iſing-glaſs, tallow, 
pitch, tar, linſeed oil, train oil, roſin, honey, wax, pot- 
aſh, ſalt-fiſn, hemp, flax, thread, calimancoes, Ruſſia 
linen, ſail- cloth, mats, caſtor, Siberian muſk, mamonts 
teeth and bones, as they are called, ſoap, feathers, note 
briſtles, timber, &c. to which may be added the Chineſe 
goods, rhubarb, and other drugs, with which the 

uſſians partly furniſh the reſt of Europe. 

The fiſhery of ſcals, of which about ten thouſand are 
annnually caught, yields five thouſand meaſures of oil. 
The ſkins and oil are ſent to England. Morſes, or ſea- 
horſes, from Nova Zembla, uſed to load thirty boats a 
year with blubber, and their teeth are eſteemed next to 
ivory: but this trade being monopolized by a company, 
daily decays, Of cod and ſtock-fiſh, about three ſhips 
lading are ſent * to Denmark: of ſalmon, ſalted 
and dried, a ſhip's loading to Bilboa. 

The goods imported into Ruſſia are ſilk, cotton and 
other woollen ſtuffs, fine linen, chintz, toys, French 
brandy, wine, herrings and other fiſh, ſpices, hardware, 
&c, In 1749, the value of the goods exported from Pe- 
terſburgh amounted to three millions one hundred and 
eighty-four thouſand three hundred and twenty-two 
— — and that of the imports to two millions nine 
hundred and forty-two thouſand two hundred and forty- 
two rubles. Of theſe the value of two millions two 
hundred and forty-five thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- 
three rubles were exported to England; and the value of 
the commodities imported from thence amounted to one 
million twelve thouſand two hundred and nine rubles. 

But it will not be improper to enter here more minute- 
ly into the ſtate of commerce in the Ruſſian empire. The 
trade of Ruſſia may be divided into domeſtic and foreign, 
or that by land and fea, The Jand-trade chiefly con- 
liſts of, 

1. The trade to China, which is chiefly carried on by 
earavans, and partly by private adventurers, The moſt 
valuable commodities, and thoſe in the greateſt quantity, 
| carried by the Ruſſians to China are furs ; in return for 
which they bring back gold, tea, ſilks, cotton, &c. 

2. The trade to Perſia, by the way of Aſtracan and 
the Caſpian ſea, is pretty conſiderable ; and the returns 
are made in raw filks and ſilk ſtuffs, | 

3- The trade with the Calmucs, which, is entirely 
in private hands, conſiſts of all kinds of iron and copper 
utenſils; in return for which they receive cattle, provi- 
ſions, and ſometimes gold and filver ; bat this trade is of 
no great importance. 

4. The trade to Bochara, one of the chief towns of 
Uſbec Tartary, is either for "oy money or by bartering 
of goods for curled lamb ſkins, Indian filks, and ſome- 
times Fm: brought to N fair of Samarkand. 

The traders in the Uktaine ſell all kinds of pro- 
ins to the Crim Tartars; and alſo carry on a trade 
with the Greek merchants at Conſtantinople. 

The inhabitants of Kiow trade to Sileſia in cattle and 
Ruſſia leather, 
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The Ruſſians were ſtrangers to the courſe of exchange, 


till it was introduced among them in the year 1670. 
Money was then ſo very ny in this empire, that 
foreigners were obliged to barter their goods for thoſe of 
Ruſfa. Moſt of the foreign merchants then reſided at 
Moſcow, but took a journey in the ſummer to Arch- 
angel, where they had their warehouſes and factors. This 
praQtice continued till 1721, when, by the order of Peter 
the Great, the ſeat of commerce was removed from 
Archangel to Peterſburgh ; on which the foreign traders 
removed their factories thither, where they are not allow- 
ed to keep the goods conſigned to them in their own 
warehouſes, but are obliged to depoſit them in magazines 
built for that purpoſe by the government, to which they 
pay rent for warchouſe-room, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of their goods. 

he merchants and traders of Peterſburgh, as in other 
countries, conſiſt of natives and foreigners. The former 
may ſell either by wholeſale or retail; but the latter by 
wholeſale only, and that to none but the natives : for 
they are not permitted to ſell ny thing to one another, 
or to have any commercial dealings together. Moſt of 
the foreign traders at Peterſburgh are only factors, and 
the reſt, who trade on their bottoms, deal chiefly in 
grocery, The factors are intruſted with large capitals, 
and, without engaging in commerce for themſelves, may 
raiſe handſome fortunes. The Ruſſian traders, who bring 
goods to Peterſburgh and carry foreign commodities far- 
ther into the continent, do not reſide in that city, but 
annually bring their goods thither in May or June by 
water, and in September, October, and December, re- 
turn with foreign commodities ; but the wealthy ſave 
the fatigue of travelling, by ſending their factor to Pe- 
terſburgh. 

All foreign merchandizes are generally ſold at a twelve 
months credit; but the Ruſſian commodities muſt be 

aid for at the delivery of the goods, except the natives 

nd a difficulty in ſelling their ſtock; in which caſe they 
deal by way of exchange; yet will not barter goods for 
goods, but generally ink on one-fourth, one-third, or 
one-half of the value of the whole in ſpecie; and of late 
foreign merchants deal for the Ruſſian commodities by 
contract, and even advance the money to the Ruſſians in 
winter, upon condition of their delivering in the goods 
at a ſettled price the following ſummer; but, for the 
8 ſecurity, theſe contracts are entered in the cuſtom- 

ouſe books. 

The Engliſh enjoyed conſiderable privileges in trade ſo 
early as the reign of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, to whom 
captain Chancellor delivered a letter from Edward VI. in 
1553, and received a licence to trade, which was renewed 
by Feter the Great. In 1742 a treaty of commerce was 
concluded between Ruſſia and England, by which it was 
ſtipulated, that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed the pri- 
vilege of ſending goods through Ruſſia into Perſia ; but 
captain Elton, an Engliſhman, having entered into the 
fervice of Nadir Shah, and built ſhips on the Caſpian ſea 
for that monarch, the Ruſſians, together with the troubles 
in Perſia, put a ſtop to this trade. The Engliſh, how- 
ever, ſtil] carry on a conſiderable trade with Ruſſia, which 
exceeds that of any other nation. | 

The goods chiefly imported from England are all ſorts 
of woollen manufactures, lead, tin, pewter, dying woods, 
indigo, olibanum, brimſtone, and lignum-vitz. The Hol- 
Ea and Hamburghers, beſides theſe, bring wines, pa- 
per, allum, glaſs-ware, ſpices, dollars, plate, gold and 
ſilver lace, brocades, Sileſia cloth, &c. 

The exports of the Engliſh from Ruſſia are hemp, flax, 
linen, train oil, pot-aſh, rhubarb, ifinglaſs, wax, tar, red 
hides, and caviar. The Dutch and Hamburghers receive 
alſo from thence wood-afhes, maſts, hides dried, tallow, 
ſables, hemp-ſeed, mats, and hogs briftles. 

The Dutch carry on the greateſt trade, next to the Eng- 
liſh, with the Ruſſians. Bills of exchange are drawn at 
Peterſburgh on Amſterdam only; on which account the 
traders of other countries, who give commiſſion for buy- 
ing Ruſſian commogities at Peterſburgh, are obliged to 
procure credit, or to have proper funds at Amſterdam, 
The trade to Peterſburgh is now carried to a great 
height, for the number of ſhips which entered that port 
in 1751 from England, Holland, France, Norway, Den- 
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mark, Lubec, Hamburgh, Stetin, Roſtoc, Kiel, Pruſſia, 
S weden, and Dantzic,amounted to two hundred and ninety. 
Indeed there is no nation in the world more inclined to 
commerce than the Ruſſians are at preſent; but they are 


ſo full of chicanery and art, that a foreigner cannot be 


too much on his guard in his dealings with them. 
| The weights peculiar to Ruſſia are a ſolothnic, which 
is one-ſixth of an ounce, and is divided into halves, 
quarters, and eighths: a Ruſſian pound, equal to ninety- 

ix ſolothnics: a pud, or pood, equal to thirty-ſix pounds 
avoirdupots : a berkowetz, equal to ten puds. The other 
weights are the ſame with thoſe of Germany. 

he meaſures of length are the arſhine, or Ruſſian ell, 

equal to twenty-eight inches and one-tenth Engliſh 
meaſure : a werſoc, which is one-fixteenth of an arſhine ; 
and a ſaſhen, or fathom, contains three arſhines. 

All the Ruſſian coins, dueats excepted, have inſcrip- 
tions in the Ruſſian tongue. The coins are imperial 
ducats; and the largeſt ſilver coin is the ruble, the valut 
of which riſes and falls according to the courſe of ex- 
change. A ruble in Ruſſia is equal to an hundred copeiks, 
or four ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling. The other ſilver 
coins are half rubles, which are called poltinnics and 
quarter rubles, A gryphe, or griwe, is of the value of 
ten copeiks ; and ten griwes are equal to a ruble. 

The copper coins are a copeik, which is of the value 
of about a halfpenny. A denga, or denuſhka, two of 
which make a copeik ; and a poluſhka, which is a quarter 
of a copeik. 

There are no other foreign pieces current in Ruſſia 
than ducats, Holland rixdollars, and Albert dollars. 

Beſides the Ruſſian coins, the following are alſo cur- 
rent in Livonia : a white ſchelling, which is worth two 
black ſchellings; three of the former make one groſh, 
which is ſeven-fifteenths of a penny: a farding, which 
is one groſh and a half: a Ripa mark, which is fix 
groſhes : a Poliſh guilder, which is five Riga marks : a 
kopa-ſhock, or lowenthaler, equal to twenty-five groſhes ; 
and a rixdollar, valued at fixty fardings. 


SECT. VIL 


Of the Coronation, Titles, Arms, Court, Revenues, and 
Forces of the Emperor, by Land and Sea. 


AT the acceſſion of an emperor to the throne, the 
metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops, with all 
the nobility and principal merchants throughout the ein- 
pire, are ſummoned to Moſcow againſt the day of coro- 
nation; when the archbiſhop of {cow conducts the 
emperor to the church of Precheſte, or our Lady, where 
a ſcaffold js erected, three ſteps high, covered with tich 
Perſian tapeſtry, on which are ſet three chairs at equal 
diſtances from each other. One of theſe is for the em- 


| peror, another for the archbiſhop, and the third for the 


imperial cap and robe. The robe is of purple ſattin, lin- 
ed with ſable, and on the top of the cap, which is em- 
broidered with jewels, is a ſmall crown ſet as thick as 
poſſible with diamonds, and faid to be the ſame which 
the great duke Demetrius Monomach took at Caffa, in 
Tartary, and deftined for the coronation of his ſucceſlors. 

On the prince's entering the church, the clergy begin 
their hymns ; after which the archbiſhop prays to God, 
to St. Nicholas, and the other ſaints, defiring their pre- 
ſence on that ſolemn day. The prayer being ended, the 
chief counſellor of ſtate takes the emperor by the hand, 
and preſenting him to the archbifhop, ſays, The 
& knez and bojars acknowledge the prince here preſent 
© to be lawful heir to the crown, and defire that as 
<« ſuch you immediately crown him.” Upon this the 
archbiſhop leads the prince up to the ſcaffold, ſeats him 
on one of the three chairs, touches his forehead with a 
little croſs of diamonds, and bleſſes him. Then one of 
the metropolitans reads the following prayer : 

O Lord our God, King of Kings, who didſt chooſe 
« thy ſervant David, by wy prophet Samuel, and didſt 
„ cauſe him to be anointed king over thy people Iſrael, 
attend to our prayers, which, though unworthy, we 
ec offer up to thee. . Look down from thy ſanctuary up- 


«© on this thy ſervant, whom thou haſt choſen and ex- 
© alted 


Russ. 


« alted for king over theſe thy holy nations: anoint him 
<« with the oil of gladneſs ; protect him with thy power; 
e ſet upon his head a precious diadem ; grant him a * 
« and happy life; put into his hand a royal ſcepter, an 
make him fit upon the throne of juſtice ; make ſubject 
« to him all barbarous nations; may his heart and un- 
« derſtanding. always continue in thy feat, and thro' 
« the whole courſe of his life may he obey thy com- 
« mandments : ſuffer not any hereſy or ſchiſm to come 
«© near his perſon or government; but ſhew him the 
« ſalvation of thy hety and univerſal church, that he 
« may judge thy people with juſtice, protect the chil- 
« dren of the poor, and finally attain everlaſting life ; 
« for thine is the kingdom, the power and the 110% 
« God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
«© Ghoſt, be with us, and remain with us.“ 

This -prayer being ended, the archbiſhop orders the 
two metropolitans to take the cap and robe ; and ſome of 
the bojars, whom he directs to come upon the ſcaffold, 
are bid to put them on the prince, whom he bleſſes a 
ſecond time, by touching his forehead with the little 
croſs of diamonds ; and while they ſet the ducal cap 
upon his head, the archbiſhop ſays, In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and bleſſes him a third 
time. 

The archbiſhop then bids all the prelates approach, and 
each of them gives the emperor his benediction. The 
emperor and the archbiſhop then ſit down, but imme- 
diately riſe again, to order the ſinging of the Litany, every 
verſe of which ends with Lord have mercy upon us, 
and is frequently intermixed with the emperor's name. 
After the Litany they fit down again, and one of the me- 
tropolitans goes up to the altar, and ſings, . God preſerve 
the health of the emperor of all the Ruſſias, whom he 
* hath of his love beſtowed upon us, and grant him a 
long and happy life.” Theſe words are echoed round 
for ſome time by every one preſent, after which the 
archbiſhop alone goes up to; the prince, and tells him, 
That ſince, through the providence of God, all the 
* ſtates of the realm, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, 
<< have eſtabliſhed and crowned him emperor of all the 
«© Ruſhas, and entruſted him with a government of ſuch 
importance, he ought to apply all his thoughts to love 
„God, keep his commandments, adrainifiter juſtice, 
and protect and maintain the true Greek religion.” 
He then bows down to the ground before the emperor, 
as a token of his homage ; and all the reſt, eccleſiaſtics, 
Pons and others, in their reſpective ranks, do the 

me, 
Archangel, and afterwards to that of St. Nicholas, both 
of which, as well as that of our Lady, are within the 
walls of the palace, and, after ſinging in each of them 
the ſame Litany as before, conclude the ceremonies with 
dining in the great hall of the Kremlin. 

Te antient ſovereigns of Ruſſia tiled themſelves great 
_ dukes, and afterwards czars; but Peter the Great aſſumed 

the title of emperor, and that title is now given him by 
all Europe, The titles of the emperor at full length are, 
Emperor and ſole — all the Ruſſias, ſovereign 
Jord of Moſcow, Kiow, Wlodimiria, Novogrod ; czar in 
Caſan, Aſtracan, and Siberia; lord of Pleſkow ; great 
duke of Smolenſko ; duke of Eſthonia, Livonia, and 
Carelia; of Tweria, Ingria, Pernia, Wiatkia, Bulgaria, 
and lord of ſeveral other territories ; great duke of No- 
vogrod, in the low country of Tſhernickow, Reſan, 
Roſtow, Iaroſlaw, Bielo-ſero, Uldoria, Obdoria, Con- 
dinia ; emperor of all the northern parts; lord of the 
territory of Juweria ; of the Carthalinian, Grewzinian, 
and Georgean czars ; of the Kabardinian, Circaſſian, and 
Gorian princes ; and lord and ſupreme ruler of many 
other countries and territories. | 

Since the reign of Iwan Baſilowitz, the arms of Ruſſia 
have been, or, an eagle diſplayed ſable, holding a golden 
ſcepter and monde in his talons: over the eagle's head 
are three crowns, and on its breaſt it bears a ſhield, 
With the arms of Moſcow in the center, encompaſſed by 
hx others, which are thoſe of Aſtracan, Siberia, Caſan, 
Kiow, and Wlodimiria. ö 
The power of the Ruſſian emperor is as abſolute and 
unlimited as poſſible. Peter the Great publiſhed an ordi- 
nance, by which the ſucceſſion was entirely to depend 
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They then go to the church of St. Michael the | 
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on the will and pleaſure of the reigning ſovereign ; and 
this is the only written fundamental law in relation to 
the ſucceſſion, | 

The Ruſſian court has always been very numerous and 
magnificent, it being filled, particularly on ſolemn occa- 
ſions, by the bojars or privy counſelors, and by the 
nobles and gentry, who are obliged to pay a conſtant 
attendance, by titles of honour and diſtinction, without 
any ſalary; as the carvers, who are al ways two of the firſt 
nobility, and whoſe employment is eſteemed extremely 
honourable ; the ſewers, who carry meſſages of impor- 
tance, receive ambaſſadors, &c. and the gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber. Theſe two laſt titles are given to a 
great number of perſons, and deſcend from father to ſon, 
though they are generally confirmed by the prince ; and 
laſtly, the chief merchants. On public feſtivals and days 
of ceremony all theſe antiently received rich brocade 
gowns, lined with furs, from the treaſury, which they 
returned as ſoon as the appearance was over, Peter the 
Firſt, however, aboliſhed theſe formalities, without ſet- 
tling any other court, either to ſave the expence during 
the wars in which he was engaged, or from his particu- 
lar temper, which was — to ſuch conſtraints. On 
any ceremony he was attended by the chief officers of his 
army, and only ſome of his nobility. The former pomp 
has, however, been ſince reſtored, and augmented by the 
addition of three orders of knighthood, created by the 
great prince we have juſt mentioned. 

The firſt and moſt honourable is that of St. Andrew, 
or the blue ribbon, inſtituted by Peter the Great in 1698, 
in honour of St, Andrew, the patron of Ruſſia. . The 
empreſs Catharine gave the ſtatutes, and aſſigned proper 
—— for this order, which hath its enſigns, motto, and 
collar. 

The ſecond is the order of St. Alexander Newſki, or 
the red ribbon, which was inſtituted by Peter I. but 
the czarina Catharine firſt conferred it in the year 1725. 
This order has alſo its badge and motto. 

There is likewiſe a female order founded by Peter in 
1714, in honour of his conſort Catharine, and from her 
called the order of St. Catharine. "Theſe honours, as 
Voltaire obſerves, command reſpect, coſt the ſovereign 
nothing, and flatter thoſe who receive -them, without 
adding to their power. 

The chief officer under the emperor is the chancel- 
lor, after whom is the grand maſter of the houſhold, 
the maſter of the horſe, the treaſurer, comptroller, cham- 
berlain, taſters, harbingers, &c. 

An hundred and fifty tables are now ſpread twice a day 
at the Ruſſian court, and ſerved with eighteen hundred 
diſhes ; for this purpoſe the court-purveyor receives two 
thouſand rubles every three days, excluſive of the produce 
of the crown eſtates, and the proper quantities of wine, 
ſugar, and ſpices. The daily conſumption of coffee a- 
mounts to one pud, or thirty-ſix pounds weight, and 
ſeven thouſand puds of ſalt are expended every month. 

The revenues of the Ruſſian empire are variouſly com- 
puted, ſome reckoning that they amount to ſixty mil- 
lions of rubles, others to twenty millions, and others a- 
gain to no more than o__ millions a year : but Mr. 

oltaire ſays, that, according to the Ruſſian finances in 
1725, they amounted to thirteen millions of rubles, 
reckoning only the taxes and duties paid in money, ex- 
clufive of what is paid in kind; and adds, that this ſum 
was then ſufficient to maintain three hundred and thirty- 
nine thouſand five hundred ſoldiers and failors ; and that 
both the revenue and troops have increaſed fince. It is, 
however, very certain that the imperial revenues bear no 
proportion to the vaſt extent of the Ruſſian dominions; 
that they do not all confiſt of ready money, the country in 
many e furniſhing recruits for the army inſtead of itz 
and moſt of the inhabitants of Siberia pay their tribute in 
furs. 

Theſe revenues ariſe from the annual capitation, or 
poll-tax, to which the vaſſals of noblemen pay ſeventy 
copeiks, the burghers a hundred and twenty copeiks, and 
the Tartars and other nations in the territory of Caſan 
pay a hundred and ten copeiks a man.. This tax, ac- 
caring to Dr. Buſching, amounts to five millions of 
rubles. | 
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From the demeſne lands, occupied by three hundred 
and ſixty thouſand peaſants, cach of whom pays a hundred 
and ten copeiks a year, amounting in all to three hundred 
and ninety-ſix thouſand rubles. 

From the inns and drinking-houſes, which are about 
two millions ; the privilege of ſelling beer, mead, and 
malt-ſpirits bein — by the crown. 

From the tolls and cuſtoms by land and ſea, which 

roduce about one million one hundred and fifty thou- 

d rubles, / | 

From the trade carried on by the crown in iron, pot- 
2 aſhes of the willow tree, rhubarb, tar, and train 
oil. 

From the ſalt-works, which yearly bring into the 
treaſury ſeven hundred thouſand rubles. | 

From the duty on ſtampt paper, amounting to one 
hundred and twenty thouſand rubles. 

From a tax on law-ſuits, which pay ten per cent. of 
the value conteſted ; from hearth- money and Bath-ſtoves ; 
and from all hackney-horſes and carriages. 

From the ade, ſince their being managed by 
a ſecular commiſſion, for the benefit of the crown. 

From the caravans to China, which is never leſs than 
a hundred thouſand rubles. 

The produce of the public ſhows of tumblers and rope- 
dancers, of which multitudes are exhibited at Eaſter for 
the diverſion, of the people, who are paſſionately fond of 
them, is allotted for paying the expence of the police, 
paving the ſtreets, &c. Beſides this, every houſe-keeper 
pays an aſſeſſment for his houſe and court-yard, according 
to the extent of the ground, which is applied to the ſame 
purpoſes. 9. 

The ſalaries of all civil officers are paid out of the 
money received by the offices belonging to their depart- 
ments; and thoſe of the governors, by the offices of their 
reſpective governments. The ſurplus that remains in the 
inferior ow is ſent to the treaſury. 

According to the ſtate of the Ruſſian forces drawn up 
by Van Hoven, in the year 1746, the army then conſiſted 
of two hundred and forty- ſix thouſand four hundred and 
ninety- four regulars, and a hundred and twenty thouſand 
irregulars. The fleet conſiſted of twenty-four ſhips of 
the line, ſeven frigates, three bomb-ketches, and two flat 
boats, beſides the galley fleet at Peterſburgh, conſiſting 

of a hundred and two gallies. The complement of the 
whole fleet amounted to ten thouſand five hundred and 
ſeventy men, of whom ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and 
one were ſailors. The fleet has continued pretty nearly 
the ſame ſince that time; for though ſome new ſhips have 
been built, others have become unfit for ſervice. The 
men of war are laid up at Revel and Cronſtadt, and the 
gallies at Peterſburgh. The Ruſſians indeed have no 
very good harbour in the Baltick ; the water at Cron- 
ſtadt, by being oo freſh, does conſiderable damage to 
the ſhips that lie there; beſides, the mouth of the harbour 
is too narrow, and ſurrounded with rocks and dangerous 
ſands, and is ſeldom clear of ice before the end of May: 
nor have they now — conſtant fleet in the Caſpian 0 . 

The high-admiral of Ruſſia has the rank and pay of a 
general field-marſhal ; and the Ruſſian fleet is divided in- 
to three ſquadrons, commanded by an admiral-general 
in the center, who bears a white flag, with a crimſon 
croſs: the van has an admiral, who bears a blue flag, 
with a white croſs; and the rear has another 1 
who bears a red flag, with a white croſs. Each of theſe 
three ſquadrons has a vice-admiral, a rear-admiral, and 
three commodores. The gallies are commanded by an ad- 

miral, two vice-admirals, three rear-admirals, and three 
commodores. Their flags are of the ſame colour as thoſe 
of the ſquadrons to which they belong, but of a different 
form. When the emperor commands his fleet in perſon, 
his ſhip bears the royal ſtandard of the empire, which is 
yellow, and in the middle of it are the arms of Ruſſia. 


SECT. VIII. x 


Of the ſeveral Colleges, or Offices for the Adminiſtration of the 
Affairs of Government ; the Wer and 4 
alefattors. . 


E ſhall now take a view of the executive part of 


unſhment of 
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by whoſe direction all the affairs of the Ruſſian em- 
pire were managed by the following councils, offices, 
colleges, or chanceries, as they are called, | 

The ſenate, or directing council; which takes care of 
all domeſtic affairs, receives accounts from all the col- 
leges, iſſues out orders to them all, and is the ſupreme 
court of judicature, to which all procefles are brought by 
appeal as the laſt reſort. | 

The holy ſynod, or eccleſiaſtical council; which regu- 
lates all affairs relating to the church. 

The war-college, which has the care of recruiting and 
exerciſing the whole Ruſſian army, except the guards, 
who are under the direction of the ſovereign; This of- 
fice alſo receives the taxes appointed for the maintenance 
of the troops, and nominates the officers as high as the 
lieutenant-colonels. Under the war-college are the of- 
fice of the general commiſſary at war, the office of ord- 
nance, that of the under commiſſary of war, the military 
cheſt, the office for cloathing the army, the victualling- 
office, and the accompting- office. 

The admiralty- college has the management of all na- 
val concerns, without exception; and ſuch foreſts as are 
near navigable rivers are under its inſpection. Subordi- 
nate to it are the office of the general commiſſary of the 
navy, which pays and victuals the fleet, and keeps the 
money aſſigned for thoſe ſervices: the ſtore- office, 
which has the direction of the magazines, and every 
thing that belongs to the equipment of ſhips of war: the 
office which directs the building of ſhips, provides the 
neceſſary materials, and has alſo the inſpection of the 
foreſts ; and the artillery-office. 

The college for foreign affairs, which pays the ſalaries 
of the Ruſſian ' miniſters at foreign courts, and the ex- 
pences and penſions of foreign envoys, which are always 
defrayed. This college alſo makes out paſſports, and 
2 the difficulties and diſputes that ariſe in relation 
to foreign miniſters. The members of this college are 
the chancellor and vice-chancellor of the empire, who, 
when any momentous affairs come under their conſidera- 
tion, are aſſiſtled by ſome of the counſellors of ſtate. 

The college of the treaſury, which has the direction 
of levying all the public revenues, except the poll-tax 
and the produce of the ſalt- works. The office that has 
the care of the money ariſing from the conquered pro- 
vinces is at preſent held at Peterſburgh ; but all the other 
departments belonging to the treaſury are at Moſcow. 
The ſtate- office iſſues out the public money, and gives 
the neceſſary directions to the chamber of accounts; 
hence the reyenue-chambers at Peterſburgh and Moſcow 
are dependant on this office. 

The reviſion- college is a ſort of check on the other col- 
leges, and therefore receives and examines their accompts. 

The ſalt- office has the direction of the revenues ariſing 
from the ſalt-works, which are appropriated to the em- 
preſs's purſe. 

The confiſcation chancery directs the ſale of all for- 
feited eſtates, and the levying of all fines impoſed by the 
other colleges. 

The colleges for trade, mines, and manufactures, are 


they take their names, have alſo the management of the 
naval cuſtoms and tolls, and decide all diſputes in rela- 
tion to commerce between merchants and traders, 

The college of juſtice at Moſcow, ſome of the mem- 
bers of which conſtitute a college at Peterſburgh, which 
determines ſuits brought thither by appeal from the con- 
quered provinces; and has likewiſe a conſiſtorial juriſ- 
diction over the proteſtants and papiſts in that city ; but 
on this occaſion the miniſter of the church to which the 
plaintiff belongs, is ſummoned to attend. 

They have alſo a feudal chancery at Moſcow, that has 
the care of every thing relating to the eſtates of private 
perſons, their boundaries, or limits. 

Beſides theſe, there is a college of the magiſtracy, to 
which all the magiſtrates in the empire are accountable 
for their conduct; and a privy-chancery, as it is called, 
that takes cognizance of all hoſpitals, diſpenſaries, me- 
dicines, &c. 

In order to give a more perfect idea of this government, 
it is proper to obſerve, that formerly the Ruſſian nobility 


the government, which was regulated by Peter J. 


A. 


| conſiſted ſolely of kneſes, or princes, and gentlemen ; 
| and 
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and that bojar, or boyar, is not a title of nobility, but 
antiently denoted a poſt or office, as a privy-counſellor, 
&c, Peter the Great added the titles of counts and barons 
to the former: but no birth or title, according to the 
wiſe regulations made by Peter I. gives a perſon rank; 
unleſs he merits it by his ſervices and abilities; by which 
means many foreigners of mean extraction have riſen to 
very great honours in Ruſſia: for in regard to unlimited 
ſubjection to their ſovereign, the nobility are on a level 
with the reſt of the people; Even the greateſt of them 
uſed formerly to glory in ſtiling themſelves the ſlaves of 
the czar, whenever they either ſpoke or wrote to him; 
but Peter I. aboliſhed this harſh term, and ordered them 
to uſe inſtead of it, the word ſubject. 

Yet the peaſants are ſtill perfect ſlaves, and abſolutely 
ſubject to the arbitrary power of their lords, who may 
treat them as they pleaſe, provided they do not kill them; 
and are liable to be transferred, with all their goods, 


from one maſter to another. The government itſelf is in 


the laſt degree abſolute ; and, notwithſtanding Peter's 
giving them the name of ſubjects, the people of all ranks 
may juſtly be termed ſlaves, as their lives and fortunes 
depend ſolely on the will of their ſovereign. Even ſuch 
as are employed in the ſtate have their ſhare of arbitrary 
power; for their proceedings being without appeal, and 
in the emperor's name, they often abuſe their authority, 
in order to ſatisfy their avarice, revenge, or other guilty 
paſſions, For deciding caſes between private men, they 
have precedents and written laws; particularly a code 
called Subornoe Uloſhenie, an Uniform and Univerſal Law, 
which Alexius Michaelowitz publiſhed in 1649, and has 
been enlarged by the edicts of the ſucceeding cars. The 
proceſs is ſummary, and the puniſhment inflicted very 
ſevere, though. not quite ſo rigorous as formerly). 
In diſputes between private perſons, where the parties 
are not agreed as to a matter of fact, and have no evidenee 
on either ſide, the judge aſks the plaintiff, whether he 
will take his oath, that the affair was as he hath 7 
ſented it, or refer it to the oath of the defendant. For- 
merly, he who offered to take his oath was once à week, 
for three weeks running, brought before the judge, who 
every day repreſented to him the importance of an oath, 
and the dreadful ſin of ſwearing falſely; and if after this 
he ſtill perſiſted in his readinet; to take his oath, though 
he ſwore nothing but the truth, the people would con- 
ſider him as an infamous perſon, ſpit in his face, and 
turn him out of church ; and he was never after admitted 
to the communion, till his being at the point of death. 
They now proceed with leſs rigour : he who is to take 
his oath is brought before a pidture of one of their ſaints, 
where he is aſked, whether he will ſwear upon the ſalvation 
of his ſoul ? If he perſiſts, they give him alittle crucifix 
to kiſs, and afterwards the picture of the ſaint, which is 
taken down from the wall for that purpoſe. Though the 
oath be indiſputably true, the perſon who takes it is not 
admitted to the communion for three years ; and though 
he is not treated. as infamous, people of any rank will 
not eaſily ſuffer him in their company ; but the 1 o8 
is puniſhed with the knute, and then baniſhed. Hence 
the Ruſſians endeavour as much as poſlible to avoid taking 
an oath, though they are very guilty of prophane ſwear- 
ing, and particularly the traders have Penny in their 
mouths po Chreſtum, by Chriſt, making the ſign of the 
croſs at the ſame time. Strangers are permitted to take 
their oaths, according to the rules of their ſeveral religions. 
The office of an executioner was formerly eſteemed 
very honourable ; but this officer is now eſteemed infa- 
mous, and the executioner is not permitted to ſell his 
office; for it muſt continue in his family, on failure of 
which, the butchers are obliged to chooſe one out of their 


body. 
The ordinary puniſhments in Ruſſia are, the battogen, 


katze, and knute. The battogen is thus inflited ; he 
who is to receive this chaſtiſment, is ſtripped to his ſhirt, 
and laid upon the ground on his belly, when two men 
ſitting upon him, one upon his neck, and the other up- 
on his feet, beat him on the back with little wands, or 
ſwitches, during the time ordered by the judge. 

'The katze is ſlitting the-noſtrils, which was formerly 


inflicted on thoſe who, contrary to an old prohibition, 
took tobacco in ſnuff, | | 
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The knute, as given in Ruſſia, is a moſt barbarous pu- 
niſhment. Olearius deſcribes the manner in which he 
ſaw it executed on eight men and one woman, for ſel- 
ling brandy and tobacco without a licence, The exe- 
cutioner's man after ſtripping them down to the waiſt, 
tied their feet, and took one at a time upon his back. 
The executioner ſtood . at three paces diſtant with a 
bull's pizzle, to the end of which were faſtened three 
thongs of an elk's ſkin untanned, with, which ſpringing 
forward, whenever he ſtruck; he laſhed their backs with 
all his ſtrength, ſo that the blood guſhed out at every 
blow. The men had twenty-five or twenty-ſix laſhes 
each, till an officer who had in writing the number of 
{tripes they were to receive, cried enough. The woman, 
who had only ſixteen, fainted away. After their backs 
were thus dreadfully mangled, they were all tied together 
by the arms, two and two; thoſe who fold 5 — 
having a little hort full of it, and thoſe who had ſold 
brandy, a little bottle about their necks, and whipped 
through the city for about half a league, after which 
they were brought back to the place of their firſt puniſn- 
ment, and then diſmiſſed. | 

Many die of this cruel flagellation. But horrid as it 
muſt appear to every perſon of humanity, M. de la 
Motraye ſays, that this is only what is called the mode- 
rate knute ; for when the ſentence orders it between the 
moderate and ſevere, pieces of fleſh are taken off atevery 
ſtroke of the executioner ; and when it is ordered to be 
given with the utmoſt ſeverity, the executioner ſtriking 
the flank, under the ribs, cuts the fleſh to the very 
bowels. | as + 

Offenders are ſometimes baſtinadoed on their ſoles of 
their feet in a moſt cruel manner. | f 

Thieves are tortured to make them diſcover their ac- 
complices, and confeſs their other crimes; theſe tortures 
are as dreadful as can be conceived. The thief for the 
firſt offence is only whipt from the priſon to the market- 
place, where he has his ears cut off, and is ſent back to 
priſon for two years. If he offends a ſecond time, he is 
whipped as before, and afterwards baniſhed into Siberia. 
Theft is never puniſhed with death in Ruffia ; but the 
receivers and concealers of ſtolen goods are puniſhed 
equally with the thief. A 35 

Murder is puniſhed with death. The criminal is kept 
ſix weeks in a very cloſe priſon, upon bread and water 
alone; after which he receives the communion, and is 
beheaded. * | 

Merciful as they appear in caſe of murder, they ſeem 
deſtitute of all humanity, where a man is ſo unhappy as 
to be unable to ſatisfy his creditors. He who does not 
pay his creditor at the time agreed upon, ts E into the 
houſe of an officer appointed for that purpoſe, and has 
a certain farther time allowed him to make ſatisfaction; 
but if he then fails, he is carried to priſon, from whence 
he is brought every day to a place before the chancery, 
where the common executioner beats him upon the ſhin 
bones with a wand. about the thickneſs of a man's 
little finger, for an hour together. He is then returned 
to priſon, except he can procure ſecurity for his appear- 
ing again the next day at the ſame hour, to be treated 
in the ſame manner, till he has made ſatisfattion. This 
is rigorouſly executed upon perſons - of all ranks, 
ſubjects and foreigners, men and women, prieſts and 
laymen ; and if at Taft the debtor cannot find wherewith 
to pay, he with his wife and children are ſentenced to 
be bond ſlaves to the creditor, 
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Of the Government of Kiow or Kiew, with an Account 0 
the Zaporog, the Bielogorod, and Don Caſſacs, the Hai- 


damacs and Tait Caſſacs; with a Deſcription of the Cities 
of Kiow, and Pultawa. 


He given a deſeription of Ruffia in general, 
with the climate, manners, religion, and govern- 
ment of the inhabitants, we ſhall now give ſome account 
of the different provinces, and principal. towns of the 
country, which contains Great, Little, and White Ruſ- 
ha, with the provinces that formerly belonged to Swe- 


den, 
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den. It muſt here be obſerved, that White Ruſſia in this 
empire ought not to be confounded with the country of 
the ſame name in Lithuania, and that Red Ruſſia be- 
longs to Poland. Dr. Buſching obſerves with reſpect to 
the origin of theſe names, that it is a cuſtom among 
theſe eaſtern people, to diſtinguiſh countries by the epi. 
thets white and black ; and that by the former, they call 
the moſt extenſive and fertile, and by the latter, the 
ſmaller and leſs fruitful territories. 

The Ruſſian empire in Europe is divided into govern- 
ments, and every 88 conſiſts of certain pro- 
vinces or circles. Theſe governments have been fre- 
quently altered, but according to the preſent diviſion, 
they are as follow: Kiew, Woraneſh and Aſow, Bielo- 

orod, Smolenſk, Great Moſcow, Novogrod, Niſhnoy- 
Novogrod, Archangel, Wibarg, Peterſburg, Narva, 
Reval, and Riga. We ſhall begin with the countries bor- 


dering on Turky and Poland, and for the ſake of me- 


thod, proceed from ſouth to north. 

The government of Kiew conſiſts of part of Little 
Ruſſia, and is inhabited by the Coſſacs, which word ſig- 
nifies irregular troops of horſe. The European Coſſacs 
are, the Moran Coſſacs, who live below the cataract 
of the Nieper, ſome on the fide next to Ruſſia, and 
others on the oppoſite ſide of the river ; but moſt of 
them are ſubje& to the Ruſſians : the Bielogorod Coſſacs, 
and a part of the Don Coſſacs, both of which are under 
the Ruſſian government. 

The Coſſacs were known by that name ſo early as the 
year 948, when oF lived on mount Caucaſus, and were 
reduced under the Ruſſian dominions in 1021. In the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, the Zaporog Coſſacs 
fixed their habitations on the ſpacious plains along the 
banks of the Nieper. The Poles, ſenſible of the advan- 
tage they might receive from their defending them againſt 

. the incurſions of the Tartars, took them under their 
protection in the year 1562, and engaged to pay them 
an annual ſubſidy, on condition of their keeping on foot 
a good body of troops, for the defence of the Poliſh do- 
minions; and to bind them by ties of intereſt, gave up 
to them the whole country that lies between the rivers 
Nieper and Nieſter, and the borders of Tartary. The 
Coſſacs ſo induſtriouſly cultivated that fertile tract of 
land, that in a ſhort time it was interſperſed with large 
towns, and handſome villages. They continually har- 
raſſed the Turks by their incurſions, and to prevent the 
'Jatter from purſuing them, or making repriſals, ſeized 
on ſeyeral ſmall iſlands on the Nieper, where they kept 
their magazines. 
This alliance, though of ſuch advantage both to the 


| Poles and Coſſacs, did not long ſubſiſt; for the former 


envying the latter the fine country they poſſeſſed, at- 
tempted to bring them into ſubjection; upon which the 
Coflacs, fired with indignation, had recourſe to arms, 
and applied both to Ruff and the Ottoman Porte for 
protection. A very bloody war enſued, which, in the 
fixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, was from time to 
time renewed with the utmoſt fury and animoſity. The 
reſult of all was, that the Coffacs remained under the 
protection of Ruſſia, and their former country being laid 
waſte in the late wars, they ſettled in the Ruſſian Uk- 
raine ; upon their receiving aſſurances from the Ruſſian 
court, that they ſhould be free from all taxes, and no 
alteration be made in their political conſtitution : in re- 
turn for which, they were always to keep in readineſs 
a conſiderable body of troops for the ſervice of Ruſſia. 
But in 1708, Mazeppa their hettman, or chief, went over 
from the Ruſſians to the Swedes, under Charles XII. 
upon which Peter I. reſolved to prevent ſuch revolts for 
the future, and after the battle of Pultowa, ſent a ſtron 

detachment into' the little iſlands of the Nieper, to whic 

the Coſſacs had fled with their wives, their children, and 
all their effects, and cruelly ordered them, without di- 
ſtinction, to be put to the ſword, and the plunder to be 
diſtributed among the ſoldiers. He alſo ſent a great num- 
ber of his men into their country, and cauſed many 
thouſands of the Coſſacs to be conveyed to the coaſts of 
the Baltic, where they were put to all manner of hard 


labour. 
Upon the death of their hettman in 1722, that office 


was aboliſhed, but was reſtored again in 1750, when 
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they elected for their hettman count Raſumowſky, privy 
counſellor of the Ruſſian empire, preſident of the aca- 
demy of ſciences, and lieutenant - colonel of the Iſhmai- 
low regiment of liſe- guards; and this election was con- 
firmed by the reigning empreſs Elizabeth. 

The country of theſe Coſſacs is commonly called the 
Ukraine, which word properly ſignifies a frontier; it 
lying on the borders of Ruſſia, Poland, Little Tartary, 
and Turky. By virtue of a treaty concluded in 1693, 
between Ruſſia and Poland, the latter remains in poſſef- 
ſion of all that part of the Ukraine that lies on the weſt 
ſide of the Nieper, which is but indifferently cultivated ; 
while the country on the eaſt ſide, inhabited by the Coſ- 
ſacs, is in a much better condition. 

This country, which is ſubject to Ruſſia, extends about 
three hundred miles in length, and about as many in breadth. 
It is one continued fertile plain, watered by a great num- 
ber of fine rivers, and diverſified with pleaſant woods. 
It produces all kinds of grain, pulſe, tobacco, honey, 
and wax, in ſuch quantities, as to ſupply a great part of 
the Ruſſian empire with thoſe commodities, The pa- 
ſtures are extremely rich, and the cattle of an extraor- 
dinary ſize; the rivers alſo abound with excellent fiſh. 
This fine country, however, is very much infeſted by 
locuſts, which are a great plague to the inhabitants, 

Moſt of the houſes of the Ukraine are built with 
wood, after the Ruſſian manner. The Coſſacs are tall, 
and well made; they have generally an aquiline noſe, and 
a good mien. They are vigorous, hardy, brave, and very 
jealous of their liberty; fickle and wavering : but ſoci- 
able, chearful, and ſprightly. Their forces entirely con- 
fiſt of cavalry. Their diale& is a mixture of the Poliſh 
and Ruſſian language; but the latter is moſt predomi- 
nant. They profeſs the Greek religion; but there are 
alſo ſome Proteſtants and Roman catholics among them; 
in ſhort, they are a very powerful people. Every town, 
with the diſtrict belonging to it, is governed by an offi- 
cer called attaman, or ottoman. 

The Don Coſſacs, who inhabit the banks of the river 
Don, greatly reſemble thoſe we have been deſcribing. 
In 1549 they voluntarily put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, and are at preſent 
nearly on an equal footing with the other Ruſſian ſub- 
jects. Theſe Coflacs have a great number of towns and 
villages along the banks of the Don ; but the ſcarcity of 
wood, and in many places of freſh water, prevents their 
extending themſelves farther up the country. They chief- 
ly ſubſiſt by grazing and agriculture, and occaſionally by 
robbing and plundering. Every town is governed by a 
magiſtrate, whom they call taman ; and the tamans, with 
their towns, are under the juriſdiction of two attamans 
who reſide at Tſherkaſky. The troops of theſe Coflacs 
likewiſe conſiſt entirely of cavalry. Every town and vil- 
1200 in this country is fortified and ſurrounded with pali- 
ſadoes, to ſecure them againſt the incurſions of the Cal- 
mues and Kuban Tartars, with whom they are always at 
war. The Coſſacs in general are of great ſervice in gar- 
riſoning of towns and defending them, or in purſuing an 
enemy; but are not ſo good at regular attacks. 

The Haidamacs have their particular hettman, and live 
in the Ruffian, Poliſh, and Turkiſh dominions, along 
the banks of the Nieper. ; 

The Yaik Coſſacs live on the ſouth fide of the river 
Yaik, and on the ſucceſs of the Ruſſian arms in the king- 
dom of Aſtracan, voluntarily ſubmitted to them. In fta- 
ture they much reſemble the other Coſſacs, though from 
their booriſh manner of living, and intermarrying with 
the Tartars, they have not the ſhape and air peculiar to 
the reſt of their countrymen ; but reſemble them, how- 
ever, in their natural diſpoſitions and cuſtoms. Their 
chief employments are agriculture, fiſhing, and feeding 
cattle ; and, like the other tribes, they dom let flip 
an opportunity of robbing their neighbours. Their con- 
tinual wars with the Kara Kalpacs oblige them to keep 
their towns and villages in a ſtate of defence. They are 
indeed ſubject to Ruſſian waywodes, to whom they an- 
nually pay a tribute in cattle, corn, honey, and wax ; 
but have their particular chiefs, who govern them ene 
ing to their antient cuſtoms. The greateſt part of the 
Yaik Coſſacs profeſs the Greek religion; but many re- 
lies of Mahometiſm and Paganiſm are ſtill to be found a- 
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and courage, and-make excellent ſoldiers. They live in 
e, and even carry on a commercial intercourſe with 
almucs. 
_—_ government of Kiow conſiſts of ten circles, the 
moſt conſiderable cities of which are Kiow and Pultowa. 
 Kiow, or Kiew, the capital of this government, which 
is ſituated on the Nieper, is ſaid to have been founded 
by Kius, a Sclavonian prince, and, according to the 
Poliſh writers, was built in the year 430; but this ac- 
count is not to be depended upon. However, in the year 
1027, the great duke Jaroſlaw declared it the capital of 
all Ruſſia; and it continued to be the reſidence of the 
great dukes till the twelfth century, It afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Poles ; but, in 1667, they reſtored 
it to the Ruſſians for a certain term of years, and in 
1686 ceded it to Ruſſia for ever. 
This city properly conſiſts of three ſmall towns, the 
caſtle of Petſherſky, with its ſuburbs; the old city of 
Kiow; and the town of Podol, which lies below the 
latter: theſe are partly incloſed with a common fortifica- 
tion, and in other parts have a communication by a large 
intrenchment, carried on as the inequality of the moun- 
tains would permit. The whole garriſon conſiſts of ſeven 
regiments of foot, and is governed by a ſtatthalter gene- 
— a deputy ſtatthalter, and a commandant. 
The caſtle of Petſherſky ſtands on an eminence facing 
the ſouth, and, beſides magazines, barracks for the gar- 
riſon, officers houſes, and ſome churches, includes a 
rich and ſtately monaſtery, founded in the eleventh 
century, and called Petſherſky, from the monks former- 
ly living in a petſhera, or cavern, in the mountain on 
which the convent now ſtands. In its ſubterraneous 
yaults, which reſemble a labyrinth, and contain chapels, 
cells, &c. are found a great number of undecayed bodies, 
ſuppoſed to be the remains of ſaints and martyrs ; and 
here the bodies of the deceaſed monks are alſo depoſited. 
Oppoſite to this monaſtery formerly ſtood a r 
which is now converted into a magazine. The ſuburbs 
of Petſherſky are very large, conſiſting of houſes belong- 
ing to the above-mentioned convent ; and alſo of ſeveral 
convents and churches, the principal of which is the con- 
vent of St. Nicholas. 
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and is fortified, according to the mountainous nature of 
the country, with horn-works, &c. Here ſtands the 
cathedral of the Greek archbiſhop of Kiow, Halitſh, and 
Little Ruſſia, who reſides in the convent of St. Sophia. 
To this church and the convent of St. Michael belong 
moſt of the houſes in the city. 
Podol is ſituated below Ola Kiow, in a plain on the 
banks of the Nieper, and, except its churches and con- 
vents, conſiſts entirely of ſhops and tradeſmen's houſes. 
Its magiſtrates are independent of the colonels of the regi- 
ments in garriſon, and receive their orders immediately 
from the war- office at Glucow. The academy adjoining 
to the Bratſkoi monaſtery, near the town-houſe, is en- 
tirely built of ſtone, and is one of the nobleſt edifices in 
the city. The univerſity of Kiow has the archbiſhop 
for its principal, and under him are two officers, who have 
the care of the ſtudents. There are nine profeſſors, who 
live in a wooden building, to which belongs a delightful 
rden: theſe are all monks, and are not to taſte fleſh 
throughout the whole year ; but are ſaid to make little 
ſcruple of tranſgreſſing this rule in ptivate. Their ſala- 
ries are but ſmall, ſo that they are chiefly maintained by 
the ſtipends and preſents they receive from the ſtudents, 
who amount to about one hundred. Public lectures in 
all the ſciences are read to them, and they alſo perform 
ſeveral exerciſes, according to the cuſtom of other univer- 
fities, as public diſputations, and the like, beſides ſome 
others peculiar to themſelves. While this city was ſub- 
ject to the Poles, the papiſts had a biſhop, a Dominican 
convent, a college of Jeſuits, and ſeveral churches there, 
which are all ſuppreſſed, and appropriated to the uſe of 
the profeſſors of the Greek religion. 

Pultowa, or Pultawa, a town fituated on the river 
Worſkla. This town, with the regular fort belongin 
to it, is ſubject to a commandant, and not to the coed 
of the regiment of Coſſacs in garriſon there. The 
burghers carry on a confiderable trade to the Crimea, | 
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are remarkable for their hardineſs 


Old Kiow is ſeated on an eminence facing the north, 


. 


and through Poland to Germany. It is but an indifferent 
town, built in the manner of thoſe of the Coſſacs; but 
was rendered famous by its being beſieged by the Swedes 
in 1709, and by its falling into the hands of the Ruſſians 
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after the defeat of Charles XII. near this place. The 
king of Sweden had, his head-quarters at a monaſtery. 
which ſtands upon an eminence without the town. 
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Of the Governments of Waroneſh and Aſow, Bielogorod, 
Smolenſk, and Niſhnei Novograd ; the Number of 2 reles 
into which each is divided ; and a conciſe Deſcription of the 
principal Towns they contain. 

HE 8 of Woroneſh and Aſow includes 
fix diſtricts, the moſt remarkable places of which 
are, | 

Woroneſh, a large and populous provincial city, ſeat- 
ed in a narrow, but very deep, river of the ſame name. 
It is ſurrounded with a wall, and is the reſidence of the 
ſtatthalter, or governor, and a biſhop's ſee. Moſt of 
the ſtreets, inffead of ſtone pavements, are laid with 
beams of timber, Peter I. in order to maintain his ſo- 
vereignty over the Black ſea, cauſed a large dock to be 
made for building of ſhips, which drew many new in- 
habitants thither, among whom were ſeveral foreign ar- 
tificers. This city carries on a conſiderable trade. 

Bachmut, on a river of the ſame name, is fituated 
partly on an eminence on its weſtern bank, and part! 
in a plain on the eaſt fide of that river. The former is 
defended by a citadel, and indeed the whole town is for- 
tified for the ſecurity of the ſalt-works. The imperial 
ſalt-office at Bachmut maintains a battalion of regular 
troops, and a company of Coſſacs, conſiſting of a hun- 
dred men. The country, which is ſituated between the 
Donez, the Don, the Black ſea, Mius, and Kalmius, 
exceeds all the reſt of Little Ruſſia in fertility ; and has 
alſo ſeveral ſpots that are ſuppoſed to contain rich ore. 

The Don Coſſacs who dwell in this government are 
poſſeſſed of many ſmall towns ſituated on the rivers Don 
and Donez. Their capital, named Tſherkaſk, is the 
reſidence of the attoman. It is built in the Turkiſh 
manner, and part of it encompaſſed with high paliſadoes 
fixed on the Don. This city is of large compaſls ; it is 
inhabited by a great number of Aſiatics, and carries on 2 
great trade. 

At the diſtance of four werſts is the city of St. Anna, 
a new town, regularly built and fortified by the Ruſſians. 
It is but ſmall, and is ſeated low on the banks of the Don. 
It has fix baſtions and the neceſſary out-works, with a 
garriſon conſiſting of two marching and two garriſon re- 
giments. The houſes are well built, the ſtreets broad 
and ſtraight. 

The government of Bielogorod contains part of Little 
Ruſſia, and is divided into five diſtricts. | 

The capital of the government is Bielogorod, which 
ſtands on the river Donez, and was built in the year 
990. About an Engliſh mile from the town is a large 
chalk hill, where Bielogorod formerly ſtood, - and from 
which it derives its name, which ſignifies a white town; 
but it was afterwards built in a valley between two moun- 
tains. It is divided into the Old and New Town ; it 
has three ſuburbs, and is a biſhop's ſee. The Old Town 
is ſurrounded with a rampart and moat, and the New 
Town with paliſadoes. 

The government of Smolenſk contains White Ruſſia, 
properly ſo called, which was ceded by Poland to Ruſſia 
by a treaty concluded in 1667, and confirmed in 1686. 

The moſt remarkable place in this government is, 

Smolenſk, a large and well fortified town on the Nieper, 
the reſidence of the governor, and a biſhop's ſee. It car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade, and is famous in hiſtory from 
its being the ſubject of many diſputes between the Poles 
and Ruſſians ; during which it was often beſieged and 
taken by both parties. 0 
The government of Niſhnei Novogrod is inhabited b 
the following tribes: the Morduans, whoſe language is 
ſaid to reſemble the Finlandiſh diale& ; the Tſheremiſhans, 


* into the Logowoi, who inhabit the plain on 
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the left ſide of the Wolga; and the Nagornoi, who live 
among the mountains on the right fide of that river. The 
former belong to this government ; but the greateſt part 
of the latter to that of Caſan. The Tſhuwaſhians, who 
live diſperſed in this government and that of Caſan, are 
+ numerous tribe. They worſhip one ſupreme God, 
whom they call Tora, and confider the ſun as a kind of 
ſubordinate deity, to whom they pay their adorations; 
and they have A other inferior deitics, which, they 
fay, hold the ſame rank with the ſaints of the Ruſſians. 
Every village has its own idol erected in a ſquare, incloſed 
with paliſadoes. They perform their devotions to it near 
a fire, where they offer a ſheep to the idol, and hang up 
the ſkin for a trophy in honour of it. The perſon who 
performs this ſacrifice, to whom they have recourſe in 
every difficulty, is ſtiled Yumaſle ; and both ſexes are 
capable of this religious office, Great numbers of theſe 
Pagans have been baptized ; and throughout all the Ruſ- 
ſian towns in the diſtricts where they live ſchools have 
been erected, for inſtructing their youth in the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, in order to qualify them for 
being miſſionaries among their own tribe, This govern- 
ment contains four circles, and the principal place in this 
juriſdiction is Niſhnei Novogrod, that is Lower Novo- 
rod, which is a large provincial city ſeated on the 
Wolga, at the influx of the river Oka. It was built in 
ear 1222, and has two cathedrals, twenty-eight 
pariſh churches, moſt of which are built with ſtone, and 
five convents. It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and is defended 
by a caſtle ſurrounded with ſtone-walls. The trade of 
this city is very conſiderable, and the ſhops make a hand- 
ſome appearance, from their being richly furniſhed with 
all kinds of foreign goods, as well as thoſe made in 
Ruſſia. In the year 1715 a great fire broke out here, 
in which ſome thouſands of the inhabitants loſt their 


lives. 
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SECT. XI. 


Of the Government of Moſcow ; with a particular Deſerip- 
1 tion of the Capital of the ſame Name. ** 


"oi government of Moſcow is the beſt cultivated 
1 and the moſt populous in the whole empire, and 
may be called the garden of Ruſſia. It contains eleven 
rovinces, the principal places in which are the city of 
Moſcow and Yaroſlaw]l. 

Moſcow, the antient capital of the Ruſſian empire, and 
the reſidence of the czars, is ſituated in the circle ofits own 
name, in the fifty- fifth degree forty minutes latitude, and 
the. thirty- eighth degree caſt longitude ; fourteen hun- 
dred and fourteen miles north-eaſt of London. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant plain on the bank of the river Moſkwa, from 
which it derives its name. Mr. Hanway ſays, that river 
runs through it, and, making many windings, adds a very 
ſtriking beauty to the city; but in ſummer it is in many 
places ſhallow and unnavigable. Several eminences, in- 
terſperſed with groves, gardens, and lawns, form the 
moſt delightful proſpects. It is built ſomewhat after the 
eaſtern manner, it having but few regular ſtreets, and a 
great number of houſes with gardens. The number of 
the churches in the city is computed at ſixteen hundred, 
among which arc eleven cathedrals, and two hundred 
and ſeventy- one pariſh churches ; the reſt either belong 
to convents, or may be conſidered as private chapels, 
Near the churches are hung up ſeveral large bells, which 
are kept continually chiming. One of theſe is of a ſtu- 
pendous fize, and, our author obſerves, affords a ſur- 
priſing proof of the folly of thoſe who cauſed it to be 
made; but the Ruſſians have from time immemorial 
been extremely fond of great bells. This bell is four 
hundred and forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and 


feventy-two pounds weight, and was caſt in the reign of 


the empreſs Anne: but the beam on which it hung be- 
ing burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broke out of it. 
Many of the churches have gilt ſteeples, and are magni- 
ficently decorated within with paintings ; but indeed moſt 
of theſe are miſerable daubings, without ſhade or per- 


ſpeclive.. | 
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looked upon as the identical garment worn by our Saviour. 


— 


ſtructures are lofty, ſpacious, and built with ſtone. This 


, 


which it is encompaſſed. 
Town. The Neglina runs through this part of the City, 
from north to ſouth ; but though there are in this circle 
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| The number of public edifices and ſquares at Moſcow 

amount to forty-three, The mean houſes are indeed 
much more numerous than thoſe that are well built; the 
latter are, however, daily increaſing ; but, as only a 
part of the ſtreets is paved, they are very dirty. 

The city is divided into four circles, one within ano- 
ther, The interior circle, or the Kremelin, which ſig- 
nifies a fortreſs, contains the following remarkable build- 
ings : the old imperial palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, 
a victualling-houſe, the palace which formerly belonged 
to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four pa- 
riſh churches, the arſenal; with the public colleges; and 
other offices. All- the churches in the Kremelin have 
beautiful ſpires, moſt of them gilt, or covered with ſilver, 
The architecture is in the Gothic taſte ; but the inſide 
of the churches is richly ornamented ; and the pictures 
of the ſaints are decorated with gold; ſilver, and precious 
ſtones. In the cathedral called Sobor, which has no leſs 
than nine towers, covered with copper double gilt, is a 
ſilver branch, with forty-eight lights, ſaid to weigh two 
thouſand eight hundred pounds. Here are depoſited, in 
ſilver ſhrines, the remains of three archbiſhops ; and in 
a gold box is a robe brought from Perſia, which is here 


The remains of the ſovereigns of the Ruſſian empire, 
and their male deſcendants, are interred in St. Michael's 
church; and thoſe of their conſorts, and the princeſſes, 
are depoſited in the convent of Tſhudow. All theſe 


circle is three hundred fathoms in diameter, and ſurround- 
ed with very high and thick walls, flanked with ſix 
towers, planted with cannon, and alſo defended by deep 
moats and ramparts. 

From the above circle you paſs over a handſome ſtone 
bridge into the ſecond, which is called Kitaigorod, or 
the Chineſe-town. There are here five ſtreets, two ca- 
thedrals, eighteen pariſh churches, four convents, thir- 
teen noblemen's houſes, and nine public edifices : theſe 
are the chief diſpenſary, in which the medicines are kept 
in veſſels of China porcelain, decorated with the impe- 
rial arms ; and from this place the whole empire is ſup- 
plied with medicines : the mint, which is a ſuperb ſtruc- 
ture: a magazine, or warehouſe, to which all goods are 
brought before they have paid duty: the cuſtom-houſe: 
the ambaſlador's palace, which is now converted into a 
filk manufactory: a printing-houſe : a court of judica- 
ture: the phyſic garden: and the exchange, in which 
are about fix thouſand handſome ſhops ; here all com- 
mercial affairs are tranſacted, particularly what relates to 
the trade with China, whence this circle contains many 
merchants. This part of the city is fortified with 2 
pretty high wall, ſtrengthened with twelve towers and 
ſtrong bulwarks. 

The third circle ſurrounds the former, and is named 
Belgorod, or the White Town, from a white wall with 
It is alſo called the Czar's 


ſeveral kneſes, bojars, merchants, and tradeſmen, it is 
in many parts very dirty, and moſt of the houſes are 
very mean. It includes ſeventy-fix pariſh churches, ſeven 
abbeys, eleven convents, and nine public edifices : theſe 
are two palaces, a cannon foundery, two markets, a 
brewhouſe, a magazine of proviſions, the ſalt-fiſh harbour, 
and the Baſil garden. At the timber-market are ſold 
new wooden houſes, which may be taken to pieces and 
put together again, where the purchaſer pleaſes. 

The fourth circle, called Semlanoigorod, that is, a 
town ſurrounded with ramparts of earth, incloſes the 
three preceding parts, and its ramparts include an area of 
great extent. The entrance was formerly by thirty-four 
gates of timber, and two of ſtone; but at preſent only 
the two laſt are ſtanding. Over one of theſe gates is a 
mathematical ſchool, and an obſervatory. This circle 
contains a hundred and three pariſh ' churches, two con- 
'vents, an imperial ſtable, an arſenal for artillery, a mint, 
a magazine for proviſions, and a cloth manufactory. 
Round theſe principal parts of the city lie the ſuburbs, 
which are of great extent, and contain ſixty pariſh 


churches and ten converts. Theſe ſuburbs reſemble the 
villages 
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5 in other parts of the country, except the German 

7 ot which is the largeſt and handſomeſt, and con- 
tains two Luthearn churches, a grammar ſchool, a Cal- 
viniſt church, and a Romiſh c| urch. This ſuburb is 
ſituated towards the eaſt on the river Yaufa ; to the weſt 
of it lies the palace of Annenhof, which has a good 
garden z and towards the north is a large and ſtately hoſ- 
pital. Farther to the weſt ſtands the palace of the em- 
preſs Elizabeth. i | "7X 
The number of inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to 
about a hundred and fifty thouſand, Theſe conſiſt of 
ſtateſmen, noble families, and their ſervants; merchants; 
prieſts, monks, arid ſervants ag, x to the churches, 
mechanics; labourers; carriers, and fledge drivers. 
- Moſcow has greatly declined fince the building of Pe- 
terſburgh, and its being made the ſeat of the empire. 
An univerſity and two gymnaſia, or ſeminaries, were 
founded here in the year 1755. Moſcow has often ſuf- 
fered by fires, and in 17377 1748, and 1752 a conſi- 
derable part of it was reduced to aſhes, eſpecially by the 
laſt fire, which conſumed above half the city, together 
with the noble diſpenſary and the czarina's ſtables. But 
the houſes are always ſoon rebuilt after ſuch a calamity, 
they being for the moſt part formed of very mean mate- 
rials, The gardens in its neighbourhood yield a variety 
of fruit, and are particularly famous fot the tranſparent 
apple, called by the Ruſſians naliwy. 

In this government are ſeveral conſiderable places, a- 
mong which is Garoflawl; a large and well built town, 
the capital of a circle of the fame name; it has a good trade, 
and is celebrated for its Ruſſian leather; The ſhops in 
the large exchange make a very grand appearance, and 
are well ſtocked both with home and foreign goods. 
Here is alſo a confiderable manufacture of all kinds of 
linen and flowered woollen ſtuffs. The Ruſſian church; 
which ſtands near the manufactory, is built in the Ger- 
man taſte, and has few equal to it in this country. 

One of the moſt remarkable places in the circle of Moſ- 
cow is the convent of the Holy Trinity, which is the 
largeft and beſt endowed of any in Ruſſia; the number of 
peaſants who are its vaſſals being no leſs than twenty 
thouſand. It is fituated at the diſtance of fixty werſts 
from Moſcow, and is built in a quadrangular form, in the 
old Gothic taſte, It is incloſed with ſtrong walls, ram- 
parts, and moats, and is always garrifoned by a company 
of ſoldiers. The convent itſelf is a ſpacious, lofty, and 
handſome ſtructure. The great church is very ſplendid, 
and has a fine tower, in which are ſeveral valuable bells. 
Beſides the principal church there are nine others, and a 
ammar ſchool, within the incloſure of the convent. 
he number of monks who refide here is ſaid to amount 
to about fix hundred. This was the place where Peter I. 
took ſhelter after he had narrowly eſcaped the hands of 
the Strelitzes, who had been ſpirited up againſt him by 
Sophia his half fiſter. It has been an antient cuſtom for 
the ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire to go in pilgrimage 
to this place, Here are ſeveral dead bodies, which, from 
natural caufes, remain undecayed. There is a ſmall 
town near the convent. 


Ber XI. 


Of the Governments of Archangel and Novogrod; with an 
Account of the Samaedes, in the former Government; and 
the principal Places in each, 


1 government of Archangel includes a part of 
Lapland, of which we ſhall give a more particular | 
account in treating of Sweden; but, as great numbers 
of the people called Samoiedes live in this government, 
it will be proper to take ſome notice of them, 

The Samoiedes inhabit the coaſt of the northern ocean 
both in Europe and Afia, and we have already given 
ſome account of them in treating of Siberia, The word 
Samoiede is faid to ſignify man-eater, it being imagined, 
without any foundation, that theſe people devoured their 
deceaſed friends and the priſoners taken in war. The 
Samoiedes that live in the government of Archangel are 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt of that nation, and as it 
were excluded from any intercourſe with them. They | 
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have alſo a different language; yet as to their religion 
and cuſtoms, they entirely agree. They are low of 
ſtature, and cheir feet, eſpecially thoſe of the females, are 
remarkably ſmall. Their tawny complexion, longiſh 
eyes, and puffed cheeks, give them a very diſagreeable 
appearance in the eyes of ſtrangers. They are poor, 
ſimple, and undeſigning. | 

heir winter-dreſs is made of the ſkins of rein-deer; 
with the hairy fide outwards} and the cap; coat, gloves; 
breeches, and ſtockings, are generally ſewed . ſo 
that the whole ſuit makes but one piece. In ſummer 
they wear fiſn- ſKins, and inſtead of thread uſe the nerves 
of wild beaſts cut into long filaments. | 

They all ſubſiſt by hunting and fiſhing : the fleſh of 
reiri-deer; bears, ſeals; fowls; dried fiſh, and turnips, be- 
ing their uſual food. The fleſh they eat partly raw and 
partly boiled. Their weapons for hunting are javelins, 
bows, and arrows pointed with bone; they have alſo 
ſome darts bearded with iron. When they find it diffi- 
cult to ſubſiſt in one place; they remove to another. 
Their ſummer huts are covered with the bark of birch 
trees; but in winter, with the ſkins of rein-deer. Their 
whole riches, and all they poſſeſs conſiſts in tents; 
cloaths, and rein-deer. Both ſexes wear the fame kind 
of dreſs, and as their features are equally difagreeable, 
it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them. . 

Their marriages are attended with no other ceremony 
than merely an agreement between the parties; but tho” 
polygamy is not prohibited among them, few of them 
have more than one wife. The Samoiedes, like the Oſ- 
tiacs, call their new born children by the name of the 
firſt animal they meet, or if they firſt happen to meet a 
relation, he generally names the child. 

Before they were brought into ſubjection to the Ruſſian 
government, the only puniſhment among them was to 
ſel] the perpetrator of any heinous crime, as murder, 
&c. together with his whole family, for flaves. But the 
Ruſſian laws are now introduced into the principal places 
in this country. 

They know very little of a Supreme Being; but pay 
their adorations to miſhapen wooden images of men, 
beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. They alſo pay a kind of wor- 
ſhip to the heads of beaſts of prey, particularly thoſe of 
bears, which they put up in the woods, and fervently 
pray to. Their prieſts, whom they term ſhamans, or 
codeſnics, are choſen from among thoſe who are moſt 
advanced in years, and theſe they imagine can make 
known to them the will of their gods, foretel future 
events, and by their ſtrange geſtures, and ridiculous gri- 
maces, perform all kinds of magical operations. 

Before the reign of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, the 
only magiſtrate among them was the oldeſt man in the 
family or village, to whom the reſt were ſubject. But in 
his reign, a perſon called Anica Stroganow, ſent his 
ſon to make diſcoveries in this country, who on his re- 
turn made an ample report to the government, The 
Ruſſians were not a little fond of the fine furs it produ- 
ced, and the czar immediately ordered ſeveral forts to be 
built in different parts of the country. The Samoiedes 
readily ſubmitted to pay a tribute of furs, which was 
impoled on them, and by degrees the habitable places 
were peopled by Ruſſian colonies and governors. The 
Samoiedes made two attempts to ſhake off the Ruſſian 

oke; but were ſoon reduced. They have the fineſt furs 
in all the Ruſſian empire, which they diſpoſe of to the 
Ruſſians for trifles, and when they meet with ill ſucceſs 
in hunting and fiſhing, they exchange them for meal; 
this they mix with water, and eat it out of a kettle which 
always hangs over the fire. 

In this government are twelve circles, the moſt con- 
ſiderable places in which are : | 

Archangel, the capital of this government, which is 
ſituated in ſixty- four degrees thirty-four minutes north 
latitude, and in forty degrees twelve minutes eaſt longi- 
tude from London, on the banks' of the tiver Dwina, 
about four miles from its entrance into the White Sea. 
This city is about three Engliſh miles in length, and 
one in breadth, and the houſes are all built of wood, 
after the Ruffian manner, except the exchange of the 
merchants, which is of ſtone, The citadel, where the 
vernor reſides, is ſurrounded with a kind of wall made of 
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large pieces of timber. This city is a biſhop's ſee; but 
both the Lutherans and Calviniſts have their reſpective 
churches there. | 

The foundation of its commerce was laid by the 
Engliſh in the year 1553, and the advantages they 
reaped from the Ruſſia trade, ſoon prompted other na- 
tions to put in for a ſhare of it. Proviſions are there 
ſold very cheap ; but the gradual increaſe and proſperity 
of Peterſburg has made this city decline in the ſame 


proportion. A poſt has, however, been eſtabliſhed for | 


the convenience of trade between this town and Peterſ- 


burg. 

Ultiug Weliki, or Great Uſtiug, the principal town 
of a circle of its own name, is ſituated near the conflux 
of the rivers Sucſona and Jug ; but formerly ſtood at 
the mouth of the latter, from which it derives its name. 
This city is about three werſts, and a half in length, 
and half a werſt in breadth; it contains twenty-three 
churches, beſides five convents, and is an archbiſhop's 
ſee. Though it is ſituated in ſixty-one degrees fifteen 
minutes latitude, yet the fruits of the earth often come 
to maturity. It has a communication by water with 
Archangel and Wologda, which renders it ſo conveni- 
ent for trade, that moſt of its inhabitants are merchants, 
and ſome of them are very wealthy. Thoſe who go from 
Archangel to Siberia, generally paſs through this city. 

The Taft place we ſhall mention in this government is 
that of Wologda, which is alſo a provincial city, and 
ſtands on a river of the ſame name. It has ſeventeen 
hundred dwelling houſes, ſixty-eight churches, two con- 
vents, with four churches, and a German ſuburb, tho” 
very few of that nation at preſent live there. It has alſo 
two ſuburbs inhabited by ſledge drivers, in which are two 
churches, beſides a convent of monks, which has four 
chapels. This city, which is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
was formerly in a flouriſhing condition, and carried on 
a conſiderable trade. Its commerce now conſiſts of hemp, 
hemp-ſeed, and matting, made of the bark of lime-trees, 
which the inhabitants ſend to Archangel in a few large 
barges that belong to the town: they alſo ſend Ruſſia 
leather and tallow by land to Peterſburg. Archangel, on 
the other hand, ſupplies Wologda with foreign commo- 
dities, which are ſold here very cheap. Moſt of the in- 
habitants of this town are traders : the Dutch and Ger- 
mans have been ſettled here for a long time paſt, and 
upon the taking of Narva, the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants who were made priſoners, was ſent to this town, 
where. they provided for themſelves ſo well by their in- 
duftry, that they returned back with reluctance. 

The government of Novogrod or Nowogrod, includes 
the dutchy of the ſame name, or the iſland of Great 
— conquered by the Ruſſians in 1478. In this 
country lies the lake of Ilmen, from which the river 
Wolcow runs; and thoſe great rivers called the Wolga, 
Nieper, and the Poliſh Dwina, have alſo their ſources 
in this province. This government includes five circles 
or diſtricts, the moſt remarkable places in which are, 

Great Novogrod, the capital of a circle, and a very 
ancient, large, and celebrated city, ſeated on the river 
Wolcow, juſt where it runs out of the lake of Ilmen, 
This is a place of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of a 

ernor. It was firſt built in the ninth. century by the 
4 and was a famous ſtaple of the Hanſe- 
towns, till the year 1494, when it grew ſo powerful, 
that it became a proverbial ſpeech, Can any body with- 
« ſtand God and Novogrod ?” But by frequently fal- 
ling into the hands of its enemies, and the many con- 
flagrations, which, from time to time, have happened 
in this city, it is ſo far reduced, as to have ſcarce any 
remains of its former grandeur. 'The churches and 
convents are alone worthy of notice, the reſt. of the 


town conſiſting of ſmall wooden houſes ; it is, how- | 


ever, an archbiſhop's ſee. | N 
St. Anthony's convent is ſituated by the river Wol- 
co, about two werſts from Novogrod, and is the prin- 
cipal monaſtery in the country. St. Anthony, its foun- 
der, was buried there in 1147, and beſides his monu- 
ment, here is ſhewn a mill-ſtone, on which his vota- 
ries firmly believe, and gravely aſſert, that he ſailed from 
Rome to this place. They have alſo ſome other curio- 
ſities of the ſame ridiculous kind. | 
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Twer, which is alſo a provincial town, lies on both 
ſides the Wolga, at the influx of the river Twerza. It 
is large and populous ; for it has ſeventy churches 
and convents, and carries on a conſiderable trade in corn. 
It is at preſent an archbiſhop's ſee, and was formerly the 
reſidence of ſeveral great dukes and princes. | 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Provinces conquered by the Ruſſians, and fir/t of the 
Nashi of Livonia and Eſthonia. Their bitte Ch 
mate, Produce, and 266 age” ht Government and 
Hiſtory ; with a 8 of Riga, the Iſland of Oeſel, 
and the Cities F 2 arva, and 2 . 
utchies. . 


Places in theſe — 
WE now come to the provinces acquired by Ruſſia, 
in the preſent century : theſe are Livonia, In- 
gria, and Carelia. We ſhall begin with the dutchies of 
Livonia and Eſthonia, which were formerly inhabited 
by three different nations, the Livonians, Lettonians, 
and Eſthonians, whence it became divided into Liefland 
or Livonia, Lettland, or Lettonia, and Eſthland, or Eſ- 
thonia, In common converſation Livonia includes the 
country properly ſo called, together with Lettonia and 
Eſthonia ; but, to ſpeak with greater preciſion, Livania, 
or the ſouth part of the country, ought to be diſtinguiſh 
ed from Eſthonia, or the north part. | 
Livonia and Eſthonia border on Courland, the Baltic, 
the gulph of Finland, Ingria, Ruſſia, and Poland; it 
extending in length from north to ſouth between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred miles, and its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt, is from two hundred to two 
hundred and forty miles, excluſive of the iſlands belong- 
ing to it. 
ivonia conſiſts partly of woods and moraſſes, and 
partly of a fertile ſoil, that yields the inhabitants great 
plenty of all the neceſſaries of life. The air is clear and 
ſalubrious; and though the winter be long and ſevere, 
and conſequently the ſummer ſhort, yet the heat of the 
climate, during the Jatter ſeaſon, is lach, that the grain 
ſown both in winter and ſummer ripens at the proper 
time. In a plentiful year the inhabitants export many 
thouſand laſts of barley and rye to Holland, Spain, and 
other foreign countries, whence Livonia has been term- 
ed the granary of the north. Before the corn is threſh- 
ed, it is dried and hardened in kilns, heated by large 
ſtoves built contiguous to their barns ; yet this renders 
it neither unfit for ſowing, nor for making bread and 
malt, though it has the advantage of making it keep 
the better, 29 
Formerly this country was over- run with vaſt woods of 
oak, fir, pine, and birch trees; but theſe are now too 
thin, partly from the method of building practiſed by 
the inhabitants, whoſe houſes and other edifices, both 
in the towns and villages, conſiſt almoſt entirely of wood, 
and partly by their clearing of the woods, in order to pre- 
pare the land for ſowing of corn. The country, however, 
has reaped one advantage from the want of trees, it being 
leſs infeſted with bears, wolves, elks, lynxes, martens, 
and other wild beaſts: yet Livonia till abounds with the 
ſmaller wild quadrupeds, and other game; ſo that hares, 
which turn white here in winter, and wild fowl, are 
ſold very cheap; but there are neither deer nor wild 
boars in this country. The horned cattle, horſes, and 
ats of Livonia are, however, very numerous, and 
much eſteemed ; but the ſheep are not. extraordinary, their 
wool being coarſe, and reſembling goats hair. 
Vaſt quantities of flax, hemp, linſeed, leather, and 
ſkins, are exported from hence in foreign bottoms. 
The rivers which water this country are the Duna, the 
Aa, the Embac, the Pernaw, &c. It has likewiſe many 
ſtanding lakes, as. that of Peipus, the lake of Werczer, 
which 1s thirty miles in length, and twelve in breadth, 
the lake of Luban, and ſome others. Both theſe lakes 
and rivers afford plenty of the fineſt ſalmon and other 
fiſh. Turbots are alſo taken in the gulph of Riga, and 
a conſiderable part of the inhabitants are ſupported by the 
fiſheries. Stromlings, a ſpecies of herrings, are found 
in vaſt ſhoals along theſe coaſts, and are the common 
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A Swede has in the preſent reign eſtabliſhed a pearl- 
fiſhery, and there are above forty-five rivulets and lakes 
in Livonia and Eſthonia where this fiſhery is carried on; 
but the latter yield more pearls than the former, and thoſe 
nearly equal the oriental pearls both in ſize and clear- 
ede highways and roads in Livonia are in very good 
order, — at the end of every Ruſſian werſt a red pillar 
is erected, on which is marked the number of the werſts 
paſſed and remaining, in travelling from one capital to 
another. . . 
This country was formerly interſperſed with a multi- 
tude of towns and villages ; but moſt of them have. been 


deſtroyed in the wars which Livonia has ſo often expe- 


rienced ; and the ruins of many of them are to be ſeen, 
Indeed a traveller paſſes through more towns in a 2 
of eighty or ninety miles in many countries, than in | 
this extent of land. To the ſame cauſe may be attributed 
the ſcarcity of money obſervable among the Livonian 
peaſants, who, amidſt all their afluence, find ſuch dif- 
ficulty in turning the overplus of their ſubſtance into 
money, that it is ſaid they are obliged to give. half of it 
away, and at the ſame time uy buy whatever foreign 
commodities they have ocaſion for at a yery high price. 
Livonia might doubtleſs afford ſubſiſtence to a much 
reater number of inhabitants than it has at preſent ; 
7or they have been extremely thinned by war, peſtilence, 
and famine. Their number may in ſome meaſure be de- 
termined by the following method: the eſtates are taxed 
according to the number of hakes, that is of men fit for 
labour from fifteen to fifty years of age, five of theſe be- 
ing reckoned to a hake. he peaſants of Eſthonia are 
ſaid to conſiſt only of five thouſand hakes, which only 
amount to twenty-five thouſand labouring men, a num- 
ber that muſt appear very inconſiderable for ſo large a 
rovince. | 

Beſides thoſe of the inhabitants who are of German 
extraction, this country contains à great number of Eſtho- 
nians and Lettonians, who are of a different race, and 
have a different language; but their manners and cuſ- 
toms are nearly the ſame. The Eſthonians ſeem, from 
the affinity of the two languages, and other circum- 
ſtances, to have deſcended from the ſame origin as the 
Fins ; but the Lettonians, both from their name and 
language, appear to be ſprung from the ſame ſtock as 
the Lithuanians, who are a mixture of ſeveral Sarmatian 
tribes. The ſtature of both ſeldom exceeds the middle 
ſize ; but they are vigorous and hardy, 3 1. cold and 
heat, and chearfully undergoing the greateſt labour and 
fatigue. Their houſes are meanly built, and the rooms 
quite black with ſmoak. They are all vaſſals, or rather 
ſlaves, to their lords, who may treat them as they pleaſe; 
ſo that they do not kill them. Their chief employments 
are agriculture, grazing, and ſometimes fiſhing ; yet they 
have a good natural genius for. mechanics. They are, 
however, addicted to drunkenneſs, and till practiſe in 
private many ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, The languages 
uſually ſpoken by the inhabitants are the German, the 
Lettonian, the Eſthonian, the Ruffian, the Swediſh, and 
that of Finland. | 

he nobility of this country are very numerous, and 
are moſtly of foreign extraction; for their anceſtors were 
partly ſuch families as antiently came into Livonia with 
the king of Denmark ; but for the moſt part removed 
hither from Dog: Here are alſo ſome noble families 
of Swediſh and Poliſh extraction. The greateſt part of 
the nobility have always applied themſelves to a military 
life; and the others who reſide on their eſtates, and make 
improvements in agriculture, are generally inveſted with 
civil employments. The nobility are far from being ſuf- 
ferers by falling under the dominion of Ruſſia; for ſince 
that time all their rights and privileges have been con- 
firmed to them, and the eſtates which the court of Sweden 
had reaſſumed have likewiſe been reſtored. - 

Artificers and mechanics are leſs common here than in 
other. countries. 'The commerce of Livonia always 
flouriſhes in time of peace; however, the trading towns 
on the coaſt ſuffer greatly by the clandeſtine trade carried 
on by land; and, though. it has been often prohibited, 
it ſte] 1 The gentry purchaſe corn both of their 
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vaſſals and other peaſants : ſome. of them diſtil ſpirits 
from it, while others ſend it to the ſea- ports, and fell it 
there to great advantage. The peaſants are obliged to 
bring what corn they intend for ſale to the noblemen's 
ſeats, where, inſtead of having ready money for it, they 
generally receive iron, ſalt, tobacco, and other utenſils 
and commodities, , _ | "vl | 

The inhabitants of Livonia chiefly profeſs Lutheraniſm 
but the Calviniſts, Ruſſians, and Papiſts, are indulged 
with the free exerciſe of their religion. The Bible has 
been here publiſhed in the Lettonian and Eſthonian lan- 
guages ; and there is an annual allowance from the crown 
of twelve hundred rubles towards the ſupport of the na- 
tional churches in this country; but the churches of the 
ſeparatiſts do nat partake, of this bounty. 

All the country pariſhes in Eſthonia, together with 
the cathedral of —. with regard to eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, are ſubject to the nobility, and are but forty in 
number; whence we may form a conjecture of the great 
extent of thoſe pariſhes. The conſiſtory of nobles is 
compoſed of a preſident, who is a provincial counſellor 

rovoſts, the preachers belonging to the cathedral of 
Reval and ſome other aſſeſſors. Here is likewiſe a ſu- 
preme court of appeals in ſpiritual cauſes, which con- 
liſts of ſome ecclefiaſtics, provincial counſellors, and 
noblemen. Livonia, or the general government of Riga, 
contains above a hundred and twenty pariſhes, which, 
together with St. James's church in Ries, are under the 
juriſdiction of the conſiſtory of nobles : over theſe pre- 
ſides a general, ſuperintendant, who reſides at Riga, 
where is alſo held the high conſiſtory. Every circle has, 
a governor in civil and military affairs, who muſt be of 
the claſs of the nobility. The miniſters of Pernau, Dorpt, 
and other ſmall towns in Livonia, are ſubject to the ge- 
neral ſuperintendant; but the cities of Riga, Reval, and 
Narva, have their own. conſiſtories, which, as well as 
the magiſtracy, are independant of the nobility. 

The higheſt tribunal in Eſthonia is the ſupreme pro- 
vincial court, called the government, which arinually 
meets to adminiſter juſtice about the middle of January, 
and continues fitting till Eaſter. It conſiſts of the go- 
vernor, as preſident, and twelve provincial counſellors, 
who are all nobles, and have the rank of major-general. 
The provinclal counſellors may fill up the vacancies in 
their college, without any licence from the crown, from 
among the nobility; and the ſenior provincial counſel- 
lors compoſe a government, in the abſence of the other 
governors, | | | 

Subordinate to this tribunal are inferior judges, who 
hold inferior courts. The inferior judge of every circle 
in Eſthonia has two aſſiſtants. His office is to take care 
of the roads and bridges; to levy the money granted b 
the nobility at the diet, for the public ſervice ; and aſl 
diſputes about limits and other incidents have the firſt 
hearing before him. .Subordinate to the ſupreme council 
is alſo another court, called man-gericht, which conſiſts 
of a judge, two aſſeſſors, and a notary. Theſe take 
cognizance of all criminal affairs, and diſputes of more 
importance. An appeal alſo lies from the former of 
theſe inferior courts. to the man- gericht. The judge of 
both theſe courts muſt be of the claſs of nobles, and con- 
tinues in office only three years. 

In the general government of Livonia the chief tribu- 
nals are the ſupreme court of judicature appointed by the 
czarina, and alſo two inferior courts. But from all 
theſe courts there lies an appeal to the college of judica- 
ture eſtabliſhed at Peterſburgh, for the provinces of Eſtho- 
nia and Livonia, and from that again to the ſenate, 
which is the ſupreme. tribunal for the whole Ruſſian 
empire. | 

With reſpe& to the hiſtory of theſe countries, pagan- 
iſm prevailed till the twelfth century, when the Chriſ, 
tian religion was firſt introduced into Livonia, In 1158, 
ſome merchants, of Bremen, bound to Gothland, were 
driven by ſtreſs of weather on the coaſt of Livonia ;, but 
the inhabitants at firſt oppoſed their landing, yet by de- 
grees grew familiar, and traded with them. f this the 
merchants of Bremen took advantage, by reſorting thi- 
ther in greater numbers with commodities to trade with 
the natives; and, with their conſent, went about fix 


miles up the Duna, Where they pitched theit tents. 
N * Afterwards 
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Afterwards they built a ſtrong warchouſe of timber on 
an eminence, in which they depoſited their goods, The 
Germans increaſing in number, brought with them, a- 
bout the year 1186, an Auguſtine monk,' named Mein- 
hard, who, having learned the language of the country, 
perſuaded ſome of the inhabitants to be baptized. By 
this time, inſtead of a ſingle warehouſe, the Germans had 
formed a town, which was named Uxkul, and this they 
now built with ſtone, and erected a caſtle at the foot of 
the hill. Meinhard founded a church and convent of 
Auguſtine monks in this town, which was ſoon erected 
into an epiſcopal ſee, of which he was the firſt biſhop. 

About the year hy > Canute VI. king of Denmark, 
entering Eſthonia, ſubdued that province, introduced 
Chriſtianity, erected churches in the country, and ſent 
prieſts to officiate in them, Biſhop Albert, in order to 

romote the conqueſt of Liyonia, inſtituted the order of 

nighthood called the Knights of Chriſt, and pope In- 
nocent III. granted them the ſame ſtatutes as the Knights 
Templars, with a crofs and ſword, as a badge to be worn 
on their coats; enjoining them, at the fame time, to 
obey the biſhop of Riga. In the year 1206, biſhop Al- 
bert granted to the order the third part of Livonia, with 
all the privileges of ſovereignty, which was confirmed by 
pope Innocent III. who exempted the knights from tithes 
and other impoſts. In 1231 they were ſolemnly united 
with the knights of the Teutonic order, and, as their 
habit was a white mantle, with a black croſs, they tiled 
themſelves Brothers of the Croſs ; a title which they after- 
wards changed to that of Lords of the Croſs. At length 
the king of Denmark ſold Eſthonia to this order, and in 
1521 their general purchaſed from the grand maſter of the 

cutonic knights in Pruſſia the chief juriſdiction in Li- 
vonia ; at the ſame time they were diſcharged from their 
oath of obedience to the Teutonic grand maſter. Soon 
after the emperor Charles V. admitted them among the 
princes of the empire, by which they had a right of ap- 
pealing from their high court of judicature to the Aulic 
council at Spires. 

About the middle of the fixteenth century the czar 
Iwan Baſilowitz formed the defign of conquering this 
country, which induced the city of Reval and the dutchy 
of Eſthonia to put themſelves under the protection of 
Sweden, on which was grounded the claim of that 
crown to Livonia, and the ſuperior opt, enjoyed by 
Eſthonia above Livonia, Gotha Ketler, chief of the 
order, alſo gave up Livonia to the king of Poland, and 
having ſolemnly reſigned his command, was created firſt 
duke of Courland, which he was to hold as a fief of 
Poland. The Poles likewiſe got poſſeſſion of Riga and 
Lettonia ; but now this country became the ſcene of the 
moſt bloody wars between Ruſſia, Sweden, and Poland, 
which laſted for .a whole century; but by the pore of 
Oliva, concluded in 1660, Livonia was given to Sweden, 
and the Duna was agreed to be the boundary between the 
Swediſh and Poliſh Caleb. 


At length, in the famous war which broke out in the | 


North in the beginning of the preſent century between 
Peter the Great and Charles XII. of Sweden, this coun- 
try was miſerably ravaged, till by the oor of Nyſtadt, 
concluded in 1721, Sweden ceded Livonia, Eſthonia, and 
Ingria, with a en of Carelia, &c. for ever to Ruſſia; 
when his czariſh majeſty engaged to preſerve and main- 
tain the inhabitants in the enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges they bad poſſeſſed while under the domi- 
nion of Sweden, and to permit the Lutheran religion, 
with the churches, ſchools, and all the endowments, to 
continue on the ſame footing as under the Swediſh go- 
vernment; granting the profeſſors of the Greek religion 
only an entire liberty of conſcience, and the free exerciſe 
of their religious worſhip. 

In 1741, Sweden attempted the recovery of part of 
theſe ceded countries ; but this was only attended with 
a loſs of part of Finland ; and by the peace of Abo, 
concluded in 1743» Ruſſia was not only confirmed in the 
poſſeſſion of all its - any but acquired ſome addi - 
tional diſtricts in Finland. 

Since this country became ſubject to Ruſſia, it has been 
divided into two general governments and one city ; theſe 
governments are thoſe of Riga and Reval. 


1 in the twenty- fourth degree eaſt longitude from 
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The general government of Riga contains Lettonia, to 
which the name of Livonia is given in a more limited 
ſenſe, and conſiſts of the circle of Riga, Windin, Pernau, 
Dorpt, and the province of Oeſel; the principal places 
of which are, a 

Riga, the capital of the whole country, ſeated in 
the fifty- ſixth degree fifty- three minutes north latitude, 


London, on the north-eaſt ſide of the Duna; and, tho” 
it is not of any great extent, it is populous, well for- 
tified, and famed for its trade and opulence, The houſes 
are handſome, and for the moſt part built of ſtone. They 
are ſeldom above two ſtories high, and have ſteep roofs, 
for the better carrying off the water, which is very pene-' 
trating on the melting of the ſnow, wherein they have the 
advantage of the Ruſſians, who have ſtill greater occaſion: 
to provide againſt the like inconvenience. The cellars 
are uſed as warehouſes for flax, and other goods; and 
the entrance or firſt apartment in many houſes is the 
coach-houſe, through which you muſt paſs to the par- 
lour and dining-room. The ftreets are narrow. The 
Lutheran churches, as the cathedral, St. James's, St, 
Mary 3 1 St. Peter's, and St. John's, are 
handſome ſtructures. The ſeminaries, called the imperial 
Lyceum, and the city Gymnaſium, are in a flouriſhin 
condition ; and the maſters have very conſiderable ſala- 
ries. Here are alfo an old caſtle, a ftrong citadel, and 
two arſenals well ftored with arms, one at the charge of 
the crown, and the other of the city. The fortifications 
both on the. land and water fide have been improved un- 
der its preſent maſters, and thoſe towards the ſea are en- 
larged by additional works. This city, by means of its 
excellent harbour, has, during the ſummer ſeaſon, a good 
trade with England and Holland, and in winter a trade 
with the Ruſſian provinces by ledges. 

The Duna is generally frozen about the end of No- 
vember, and open again near the middle of March; fo 
that it has the advantage of Peterſburgh, where the Ne- 
va iscloſed about fix weeks longer. When the ice breaks 
up, it frequently comes down in ſuch large pieces, as to 
remove points of land, and form banks that ſometimes 
remain for ſeveral years. For this reaſon no ſtanding 


of rafts and boards during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The chief commodities here are maſts, timber, flax, 


— 


and hemp; great part of which is brought from the Po- 


liſn Ukraine, Near five hundred ſhips have been annu- 
ally loaded at Riga. 

ts privileges, which are very conſiderable, were con- 
firmed by the empreſs Anne. The fupreme court of ju- 
dicature for Livonia and the high e was held in 
this city, which is alſo the 229 of the governor and 
general ſuperintendant. This city was built in the year 
1200, and ſoon after incloſed with a wall. It has ſuffer- 
ed much by fires and ſieges: the moſt remarkable of the 
latter are thoſe it ſuſtained from the Ruſſians in 1656, 
the Saxons and Poles in 1700, and a ſecond time by the 
Ruffians in 1710, when it was obliged to ſubmit to the 
victorious arms of Peter the Great. 

Dunnamunde is a noble fortification, about twelye 
miles from Riga, fituated at the mouth of the Duna, 
where the ſhips which fail out of the Baltic into that 
river pay cuſtoms. This place was taken by the Swedes 
in 1609, and 1618, and by the Saxons in 1700, who 
gave it the name of Auguftuſburg. In 1701, it ſur- 
rendered a third time to the Swedes, and in 1710, was 
taken by the Ruffians. pk | 

„ a town ſituated on a plain, watered by the 
river Embec, in the circle of the ſame name, in latitude 
fifty-eight degrees, was built in the year 1030, by the 
great duke of Ruſka, from whom it was taken by the 
religious knights in 1191; afterwards it was rebuilt, 
and created a bifhop's ſee. It was formerly in a flou- 
riſhing condition, being a member of the Hanſeatic con- 
federacy, and by means of its communication with Per- 


wars, carried on a conſiderable trade by ſea. An En- 
gliſh ſtaple was alſo fixed in this town. It has under- 
gone many remarkable ſieges, particularly in 1704, when 


habirants 


bridge can be built over the river, and there is only one 


nau, by a canal which was deſtroyed in the laſt Ruſſian 


it was taken and plundered by the Ruſſians, and the in- 
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: d with great cruelty. But its total ruin 
— 2 758 when all the Aer were car- 
ied away by the Ruſſians as priſoners of war, and the 
caſtle and fortifications blown up; but theſe captives, 
being afterwards permitted to return, rebuilt it with 

ouſes. | 
— ns of Nyſtadt, the number of its inha- 
bitants have been conſiderably increaſed ; many foreign- 
ers have ſettled there, which has rendered the town more 
pulous than it was under the dominion of the Swedes; 
et moſt of the buildings till he in ruins, and the for- 
EKearions; walls, and gates, with moſt of the public 
edifices, fallen to decay, make a melancholy appearance, 
There are yet but fifteen private houſes built of ſtone, 
and among the public buildings, none but the maga- 
zine and the German church. The preſent inhabitants 
though very numerous, are generally indigent, and its 
univerſity, which was for a time removed to Pernau, is 
quite fallen to decay, Its trade chiefly conſiſts in corn 
and flax. : 

Pernau is ſituated on a river of the ſame name, near 
the Baltic, and is a ſmall town moſtly built with timber; 
it has ſome trade, and is defended by a caſtle. 

The province of Oeſel, includes the iſlands of Oe- 
ſe], Moon, and Runoe. The iſland of Oeſel is at the 
entrance of the gulph of Riga : it is eighty-four miles 
in length, and between ſixteen and eighteen in breadth, 
and contains ten pariſhes. The ſoil is ſtony but fertile; 
it was formerly ſubject to the grand maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order ; but without prejudice to the crown of Den- 
mark's pretenſions to it. At laſt the knights reſigned 
it up to the Danes, who ceded it to the Swedes, and 
the latter by the treaty of Nyſtadt, gave it up to Ruſ- 
fia. It has a deputy-governor, and a college of provin- 
cial counſellors. A light-houſe has been erected on the 
iſland. The little iſland of Moon, ſituated near Oeſel, 
conſtitutes a pariſh ; and the iſland of Runoe, which is 
alſo fituated in the gulph of Riga, has a light-houſe 
erected upon it. 

We 1 — come to the general government of Revel, 
or Reval, which includes the province of Eſthonia, or 
the ſmall diſtricts of Wyk. The principal town in 
this government is, 

Rec, which is ſeated on the Baltic, in latitude fifty- 
nine degrees twenty-three minutes, and twenty-four de- 

rees eaſt longitude, though not very large, is an opu- 
ent well fortified city, that has a conſiderable trade. 
The houſes are moſtly of brick, and well built ; but 
the ſtreets are ſomewhat irregular. The only churches 
here, beſides thoſe of the Ruſſians, are thoſe of the Lu- 
therans. The Germans, including the ſuperintendant, 
have four miniſters, which conſtitute the town clergy : 
but the cathedral, in which two biſhops officiate, belongs 
to the nobility, who have alſo their chapter of nobles. 
There is alſo a Swediſh congregation, and another of 
native Eſthonians. The imperial ſeminary has four pro- 
feſſors, and one teacher of the Ruſſian language. Here 
is alſo a ſchool for the uſe of the town, and another for 
the nobility. The tolls or cuſtoms are conſiderable, of 
which the magiſtracy have a part, and the reſt belongs to 
the crown. Reval has its own arſenal, and maintains a 
number of matroſſes, and a company of ſoldiers. It 
formerly made no inconſiderable figure among the hanſe- 
towns. Its harbour is convenient and ſpacious, and has 
uſually lying in it a part of the Ruſſian fleet, The town 
is ſurrounded with high walls, ſtrengthened with baſtions 
and a deep ditch, and is likewiſe defended by a caſtle, 
which ſtands on a rock, and has ſeveral towers. The 
citizens have very pleaſant gardens without the walls. 

A quarter of a league from this city, near the ſea- ſide, 
is the fine imperial garden called Catharinen-Thal. 

The city of Narva is ſituated on the borders of Ingria, 


on ariſing ground by the banks of the river Narva, which 


runs from the Lake Peipus, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Iph of Finland, about twelve miles from the city. 
here is a high water-fall in this river, between the cit 
and the lake ; ſo that goods brought thither from the lake, 
muſt be taken out there and carried by land. This city 
ſtands in the latitude of fifty-nine degrees eight minutes, 
and in twenty-ſeven degrees twenty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude. It is not very large, but is commodiouſly 
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ſituated for trade, and the houſes are handſomely built 


with ſtone. In the market- place ſtands an * tri- 
umphal arch, erected in 1746, in honour of the late em- 
* Elizabeth. Beſides the Ruſſian chutches, it has a 

utheran church for the Germans, and two other churches 
for the natives of Finland and the Swedes. It is well 
fortified, and has a ſtrong garriſon. The chief commo- 
dities exported from thence are flax and timber, and a 
great quantity of ſalt is imported. | 7 

This city has frequently felt the calamities of war, 
when it was cloſe preſſed by the Ruſſians in 1700, it was 
relieved by Charles XII. of Sweden, who, with a hand- 
ful of men, defeated a hundred thouſand Ruffians, with 
a very great flaughter, and raiſed the ſiege. But in 1704 
it was _=_ ieged by the Ruſſians, and carried by aſ- 
ſault ; ſince which time it has been a part of the Ruſſian 
dominions ; but with the full enjoyment of all irs rights 
and privileges, the Ruſſians only reſerving the right of 
appeal to the ſenate at Peterſburgh. 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the Province, of Ingria, or Peterſburgh rt its Situation, 
Extent, Rivers, and principal Places; with a particular 
Account of Cron/tadt, Peterſburgh, and the nei ghbouring 
Palaces ; and other Places moſt worthy of Notice. 


N Germs province of Ingria, called by the Ruſſians In- 
germanland, is ſituated between the gulph of Fin- 
land, Carelia, and Ruſſia properly ſo called, and extends 
in length a hundred and eighty miles, and in breadth al- 
moſt as much. The country is fertile, producing both 
corn and paſture, and abounds in all kinds of game, par- 
ticularly elks. 

The principal rivers of Ingria are the Luga, the 
Siſta, the Cowaſſa, and the Neva. This laſt has its 
ſource on the lake of Ladoga, and is a broad, rapid, and 
navigable river. It runs throug Peterſburgh, where it 
divides itfelf into ſeveral branches, particularly into the 
Great and Little Neva, and the Was and, after a 
courſe of forty Engliſh miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Finland. 

While the Swedes were in poſſeſſion of Ingria, Lu- 
theraniſm was the only religion profeſſed in the country : 
but at preſent great numbers of the Ruffians, who are 
of the Greek church, are mixed with the old inha- 
bitants. 

In the year 1702 this province was recovered by the 
Ruffians, who had been maſters of it once before, ſo early 
as the thirteenth century, but had been obliged to give it 
up to Sweden. It was confirmed to Ruſſia, with their 
other conqueſts, by the treaty of Nyſtadt and Abo. 
Ingria at preſent conſtitutes the government of Peterſ- 
burgh, and has the following remarkable places : 

ronſtadt, a good town, and excellent fortification, 
is ſeated on the iſland of Retuſari, which is about fix 
miles in length, and two in breadth, This iſland lies 
in the gulptrof Finland, about eight leagues by water 
from Peterſburgh, and near two leagues from the coaſt of 
Ingria. This town was built by Petar I. and is pretty 
large and regular in thoſe parts that were firſt built; but 
the original plan has not been entirely executed. The 
ſtreets are broad; but only ſome parts of them are paved. 
The palace of Peter the — which is built of ſtone, 
is now uninhabited, and, together with other handſome 
ſtone buildings, which make a grand appearance on the 
ſide next to Ingria, is falling to decay. The other 
buildings are but mean. Beſides two principal, and ſe- 
veral dependent Ruſſian churches, here is a ſmall Lu- 
theran church; but the Engliſh congregation is no longer 
in being. 

The wall round the town is planted with great guns, 
and defended by the citadel, and the fort of Cronſhloſs, 
which is at a ſmall diſtance from the town, on the 
Ingria ſide. Cronſtadt has three harbours, all of which 
are large, ſafe, and commodious: that for merchantmen 
lies to the weſtward, and is very convenient; but that 
for ſhips of war, in which the greateſt part of the Ruſſian 
fleet is laid up, is towards the eaſt. he powder maga- 
Zine is erected in the water in this harbour. The mid- 
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dle harbour is ſor other ſhips and yachts belonging to 
the crown, 

This place Peter the Great intended to fit up for re- 
pairing his large men of war, by cutting a ſtone canal of 
an extraordinary breadth and depth, with ſeveral docks 
in it: but this great work was not compleated till the 
reign of the late empreſs. The canal alone is two werſts 
and fifty fathoms in length, and from the outward ſluice of 
the dock to the ſea is four hundred and ſeventeen Engliſh 
fathoms. The water in it is raiſed to the depth of twenty- 
four feet, by means of the two large fluices. The canal, 
when full, is a hundred feet on the ſurface of the water, 
and at the bottom from fifty-four to ſixty-ſeven in breadth: 
the outward and inward walls of the canal, and the mole, 
are hewn out of the ſolid rock. At the end of the canal 
is a deep baſon lined with ſtone, which interſects the for- 
mer at right angles, and is deſigned for a reſervoir for 
the water of thc canal, when the docks are to be cleared 
of it. At the firſt opening of the canal in * 1752, 
it received the name of Peter the Firſt and the Great; and 
at its mouth were erected two pyramids. This great and 
uſeful work has not its equal in any part of the known 
word, 

The caſtle of Cronſhloſs, juſt mentioned, is built on 
a ſand- bank in the ſea, at the diſtance of a cannon-ſhot 
ſrom the harbour of Cronſtadt, towards Ingria, and was 
erected by Peter I. for the defence of his conqueſts ; and 
ſuch improvements have been ſince added, that, like 
Cronſtadt, it may juſtly be eſteemed the bulwark of Pe- 

terſburgh. It is 1 Ted in the form of a round tower, 
with three gallerics one above. another, and is well pro- 
vided with cannon on every fide. All the ſhips that fail 
to Peterſburgh are obliged to paſs between this caſtle 
and Cronſtadt, within reach of the cannon on both 
ſides. | 

Directly oppoſite to Cronſtadt, near the gulph of Fin- 
land, is the fine palace of Oranienbaum, built by prince 
Menzſhikow ; and nothing can be more delightful than 
the garden adjoining to this ſeat. 

Peterhoff is an imperial ſeat on the coaſt of Ingria, 
where the late empreſs uſually ſpent the ſummer ſeaſon. 
From thetime of Peter the Greatno expence has been ſpared 
in adding to the fine ſituation of this palace all the em- 
belliſhments of art. The houſe indeed is far from being 
regulat ; but whoeyer views the elegance of the gardens, . 
which are adorned with fountains that throw up vaſt 
columns of water to an extraordinary height, with the 
grottos, double caſcades, pleaſant groves, and many other 
ornaments, will not think them much inferior to thoſe 
of Verſailles, which they excel in the ſweetneſs of the 
water, The palace ſtands on a hill about ſixty feet high, 
and on one fide has a moſt extentenſive proſper, diver- 
fiked with noble objects, as the city of Peterſburg, Cron- 
ſtadt, and the gulph of Finland. Among the ſummer- 
houſes belonging to this palace is one diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Mon Plaiſir, or My Delight, and is parti- 
cularly remarkable for its curious paintings. 

At no great diſtance is Strelenhoff, or Strelna-Muſa, 
an imperial palace built in the water, erected by Peter 
the Great, who employed many thouſand men in this 
work; for he intended to make it a ſuperb palace, and to 
form a garden with a labyrinth and other embelliſhments; 
but his plan has never been compleated. 

Cathatinehoff, Annenhoff, and Elizabethhoff are im- 
perial palaces, or pleaſure-houſes, on the river Neva. The 
former was the N reſidence of the empreſs Catha- 
rine, and properly conſiſts of two edifices, It ſtands in 
a wood, on one fide of the fineſt ſpots in the neighbour- 
hood of Peterſburgh ; but, from its low ſituation, is ex- 
poſed to frequent inundations. 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of Peterſburgh, 
one of the capitals of the Ruſſian empire. The beginning 
and increaſe of this great city were very extraordinary; 
for, till the 22 1703, the only buildings on the ſpot 
where it ſtands were two ſmall fiſhing-huts. But Peter 
the Great having in that year taken the town of Nyen- 
ſhanze, ſeated on the Neva, and made himſelf maſter of 
this country, its commodious ſituation for the Baltic trade 
induced him to- build a town. and fortreſs here, and he 
immediately began to put his project in execution. 
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It was indeed firſt deſigned only for a place of arms, 
to which all kinds of military ſtores might be conveni- 
ently brought from the interior parts of the empire, by 
which means the war with Sweden might be carried on 
with more vigour and diſpatch. Hence the public edi- 
fices and private houſes were built only with timber, and 
neither the dock nor the town had any other fortifications 
than a mean rampart of earth, nor were the ſtreets paved. 
But the victory at Pultowa, and the conqueſt of Livonia, 
inſpired Peter with the hopes of being able to preſerve his 
conqueſt, and to render Peterſburgh the capital of his 
empire. His fondneſs for maritime affairs, a deſire of 
Fa his name by having it called by that of St. 

eter, and his averſion to Moſcow, where, in his younger 
years, he had received much ill treatment, were the chief 
motives that induced him to lay the foundation of a new 
city that was to become the capital of his dominions, 
eter had no ſooner formed this deſign, than he order- 
ed the caſtle to be built of ſtone, the admiralty to be wall- 
ed in with the ſame materials, and all the buildings to be 
erected in a more handſome and durable manner. 

In 1714 he removed the council to Peterſburgh, and 
noble edifices were erected in a ſtraight line for the pub- 
lic offices, which, in 1718, were alſo removed thither. 
The principal families of Ruſſia were likewiſe ordered to 
reſide there, and build houſes according to their abilities. 
But this occaſioned ſome irregularity in the buildings; for 
the nobility and burghers had been directed to build 


their houſes on the iſland of Peterſburgh, and many pub- 


lic and private ſtructures were accordingly erected there; 
but, in 1721, the emperor determined that the whole 
town ſhould ſtand on the ifland of Waſili. The ſtreets 
were marked out, canals were dug, the iſland was forti- 
hed with fifty-ſeven baſtions, and the nobility were to be- 
gin their houſes a ſecond time: hut the death of the 
emperor put a ſtop to the execution of his plan ; and the 
ſtone buildings that had been erected went to ruin. 

The Ruſſian nobility were naturally averſe to ſettle in 


Peterſburgh, as they could neither live there ſo cheap, nor 


ſo commodiouſly as at Moſcow. The country about Pe- 
terſburghris not very fertile, ſo that proviſions are brought 
thither from a great diſtance, and muſt be, paid for in 
ready money ; which was no ſmall grievance to the no- 
bility, who chiefly ſubſiſted on the produce of their 
eſtates ;. but ſeldom abounded in caſh. Beſides, Moſcow 
ſeemed much fitter for being the imperial ſeat, as it is in 
the center of the empire, from whence juſtice might be 
adminiſtered, and the nd revenue be re- 
ceived and diſburſed with more convenience and diſpatch. 
Beſides, Peterſburgh ſeemed to them to lie too near the 
frontiers of Sweden. However, this city in the time of 
Peter I. became large and ſplendid, and under his ſucceſ- 
ſors received additional improvements, ſo that it is now 
2 among the largeſt and moſt elegant cities in 
urope. | 
Peterſburgh is partly ſeated on the continent of Ingria 
and Finland, among thick woods, and partly on ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands DT by the branches of the Neva, in the 
fifty-ninth degree fifty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and 
in the chirty- Ert degree of eaſt longitude from London. 
The low and marſhy ſoil on which it ſtands has been 
conſiderably raiſed with trunks of trees, earth, and ſtone. 
However, its ſituation is pleaſant, and the air ſalubrious. 
The city is about ſix Engliſh miles in length, and as many 
in breadth, and has neither a wall nor gates. | 
The river Neva is about eight hundred paces broad 
near Peterſburgh ; but has not every where a proportion- 
able depth of water, ſo that large metchant ſhips are 
cleared at Cronſtadt, and the men of war built at Pe- 
terſburgh are alſo conveyed thither by means of certain 
machines called camels. Beſides the. Neva, the rivers 
Fontanca and Moica contribute to form the iſlands on 
which the city ſtands, which is alſo watered by ſeveral 
canals ; for in this reſpect Peter took his model from Am- 
ſterdam. There is but one bridge over the Neva, which 
is conſtructed with large flat-bottomed boats, and joins 
the dock-yard to Baſili Oſtrow, or Baſil's Iſland. Theſe 
are laid acroſs the river in ſpring, ſo as to form a ſafe and 
convenient paſlage ; but they are. always removed in 
autumn, before the froſt begins. The only communi- 
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cation between the other iſlands is either by boats or | them, or they do it voluntarily for their own adyan- 
barks, which croſs the water at ſtated times; but bridges | tage. The univerſity has its particular. profeſſors, who 
are built over the Moica and Fontanca, and likewiſe over | read lectures in the ſciences, | both in the Latin and 
the anale {6 anole _ Ruſſian languages. Difference of religion does. not diſ- 
The number of houſes at Peterſburgh are computed at | qualify a perſon 5 being a orofeſiar 3 but they are 
eight thouſand, about fix hundred of which. are of ſtone ; | enjoined not to inculcate to their pupils any thing con- 
but the reſt are built with timber, and for the moſt part | trary to the doctrines of the Greek church. In the build- 
in an irregular manner, after the Ruſſian taſte. There | ings which belong to the academy are the impe rial library ; 
are about twenty Ruffian churches in the city, beſides | a muſeum, containing natural and artificial, cürioſities; 
four Lutheran churches for the Germans, and ſeyeral Cal- | the, printing-houſe; the, bookſeller's-ſhop ; and apart- 
viniſtical for the Swedes, Fins, Germans, and French | ments for binding, etter-founding, painting, engraving, 
roteſtants ;. and likewiſe other places of worſhip for the | and the room where mathematical inſtruments are made. 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Roman catholics. In giving a] Among theſe laſt curiofities is the famous copper globe 
more particular deſcription of this city, we ſhall begin | of cad. which ſtood on a tower of the academy, and 
with Peterſburgh Iſland, including the ſmall iſland on | was almoſt deſtroyed by fire when that tower was burnt 
which the fort, which is in the middle of the Neva, and| in 1747 ; but has been repaired at a great expence, and 
alſo of the city, ſtands. | with admirable ſkill : you aſcend a few ſteps, and enter 
Peterſburgh Iſland is formed by the Great and Little | into the globe through a ſmall door: within ſtands a 
Neva and the Newka. The above fort is of an hexa-| table with benches round it, on which twelve perſons 
gonal form, and built of ſtone, according to the modern | may conveniently fit. The inſide contains the celeſtial 
improvements in fortification. It is planted with a great] globe, and the outſide the terreſtrial ; its diameter is 
number of cannon, and additional works are continually | eleven feet, and it at preſent ſtands in a ſtone edifice by 
made to it, which are all vaulted. In the middle of it | itſelf. | 4 
ſtands an elegant church, where the remains of Peter the} The next remarkable place is the fire - work theatre, 
Great, his conſort Catharine, and ſeveral other perſons | built on piles oppoſite to the imperial winter palace. Here 
of the royal family, are depoſited in magnificent mau- | 18 a very og. ſtone building appropriated for the ſtate 
ſoleums. In the high. beautiful. tower belonging to this | colleges and offices, Juſt behind theſe ſtands a ſpacious 
church, which is covered with gilt copper, E a | and elegant ſtructure, formetly prince Menſhikow's pa- 
fine ſet of bells, with chimes, made in Holland, that | lace, but now the academy of the corps of cadets of noble 
always play at twelve o'clock. . On one of the baſ- | families, who are educated gratis, according to their rank. 
tions of the fort facing the imperial palace is always | Near this academy is another for three hundred and ſixty 
hung out a flag, which on ſtate holydays is exchanged | ſea cadets. . 
for à finer, that bears the Ruſſian eagle. As this fort | The Admiralty Iſland is the moſt magnificent part of 
ſlands in the center of the city, it is not only a_deſence | the city: here is the victualling- oſſice; the galley dock, 
but a very great ornament. to it. It alſo ſerves for aſe- | in which all the gallies are built ; and vaſt ftore-houſes 
cure priſon, and on any exigency might prove a conve- | for ſhip-building, Here are likewiſe nl 50 number of 
nient aſylum to the ſovereign. On ſtate. holydays tle | handſome ſtone houſes and elegant palaces extending 
baſtions and curtains of this fort are finely illuminated | along the river ſide. The Engliſh factory have their 
with lamps. | n place of worſhip in this part, and behind it is New Hol- 
On the iſland of Peterſburgh, properly ſo called, is a] land, with the Rope-walk. The admiralty, or dock- 
horn-work that belongs to the caſtle.. This iſland is a- yard, is fortified with a wall and five baſtions, planted 
bove two leagues in.circumference, and is extremely well | with many guns 3 and all ſhips that enter the harbour 
peopled ; but moſt of the houſes are mean buildings, and | ſalute it. The top of the tower belonging to the admi- 
the five Ruſſian churches, the ſhambles, inns, and corn- | ralty is gilt, in the ſame manner as that of the great 
market, have nothing worth notice. There is {till to be | church in the caſtle. _ ws ©, hor 
ſeen on this iſland the ſmall wooden houſe which Peter The imperial winter- palace, near this place, is a large 
the Great ordered to be built, and lived in, the firſt time | ſquare. building three ſtories high; but the architecture 
he arrived on the ſpot, on which this city ſtands 5 and, | is not extraordinary. Behind it, in a ſpacious area, ſtands 
that it may remain as a laſting. monument of that cir- | a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs gilt, erected in honour 
cumſtance, it is kept in repair, and incloſed with a ſtone- | of Peter the Great. Adjoining to this, along the banks 
wall. | rr | _ | of the Neva, are ſeyeral other palaces, among which is 
From the iſland of Peterſburgh you croſs. the Little | the old imperial winter palace; ſeveral elegant ſtone 
Neva, and come to the iſland of Waſili, or Baſil's Iſland, | buildings ; the new e which is built of timber; 
which is the largeſt of them all. It lies towards Cron- | and a delightful imperial ſummer palace, which is all of 
ſtadt, and is ſurrounded, by the Great and Little Neva, | wood, and, being only one ſtory high, reſembles a plea- 
The greateſt part of it is covered with woods, and the | ſure-houſe. Behind it are ſeveral ſtone buildings for the 
reſt with buildings, it having twelve broad ſtreets of an | officers belonging to the court. It has a fine orangery, 
uncommon length, running in a direct line, and inter- | and a large beautiful garden, moſt admirably adorned with 
ſected at right angles by ſix croſs ſtreets ; but they are | a grotto, fountains, and other water-works, with a great 
not paved. The viſtas from, theſe ſtreet are very broad | number of valuable marble and alabaſtef ſtatues brought 
and beautiful at both extremities, the largeſt extending | from Italy ; but all of them are not executed with equal 
the whole length of the iſland as far as the Galley Har- (kill. Two of theſe ſtatues which ſtand near the grotto, 
bour. Oppoſite to Peterſburgh Iſland, and adjoining to | repreſenting Faith and Religion, are greatly admired by 
the hemp-warehoulc, are the exchange, the cuſtom-houſe, | the connoiſſeurs for the appearance of the backs — 
the pack-houſe, and the quay, where the merchant ſhips | thin tranſparent veils, which ſeem to cover them. This 
unload. Contiguous to theſe ate . ſeveral large ſtone | garden is famous for a fine grove of oaks, that has not its 
buildings belonging to the imperial academy of ſciences, | equal in all the Ruſſian empire. The dock affords a 
founded in 1724 by Peter the Great, and endowed with | double viſta, one to the Ruſſian church of the Aſcenſion, 
an annual revenue of twenty-four thouſand nine hundred | the other terminated by the convent of Alexander New- 
and twelve rubles. That monarch alſo intended to erect | ſki. The elegant buildings on both fides the rivet 
an academy of polite arts; but as eſtimates of the neceſ- | Fontanca, have alſo a beautiful appearance from hence. 
ſary charges of ſuch an inſtitution. were not made, the | The ftreets that lie behind the admiralty, and behind 
late empreſs Elizabeth increaſed the above endowment | the imperial ſummer palace, are very and and magni⸗ 
to fifty- three thouſand two hundred and ninety-eight | ficent ; but thoſe are equalled, if not excelled, by Great 
rubles, | and Little Million-ſtreet, which are embelliſhed with 
The academy is divided into two claſſes, the firſt con- the moſt ſuperb buildings. At the end of Million-ftreet; 
ſtituting the academy properly ſo called, and the ſecond | near the garden of the ſummer palace, the emperot has a 
the univerſity. The members of the former are employ- | curious Gipenfary In this part alſo lie the imperial 
ed only in finding out new inventions, or improving the | ſtables, and the dwellings of the officers who belong to 
diſcoveries of others, and are under no obligation to in- them; the church of the Swediſh Fins ; the German 
truct youth; unleſs particular pupils are recommended to F dedicated to St, Peter, CE an 
4 ; | | * elegant 


— 
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elegant ſlructure; the menagery; the park; and the 
elephant-yard, where ſeveral of thoſe animals are kept. 

The oſcovite ſide, which is properly the city, is on 
the continent, and part of it very well built, In this 
quarter are the private dock; the court victualling- office; 
a foundery on the Neva, in which are caſt a great number 
of mortars and cannon ; the fire-work elaboratory; the 
aqueduct, which ſupplies the fountains in the emperor's 

arden ; the German Lutheran church, dedicated to St. 

nne; three Ruffian churches; the barracks for the horſe- 

uards, with the ſtables for their horſes ; a ſtructure called 
the Pleaſant-houſe ; the Italian garden; the Moſcovite 
Temſkoi ; and the convent of St. Alexander Newſki, built 
in honour of that pious prince, in the form of an eagle, 
but not yet completed : it contains about two hundred 
apartments, In the middle of the building ſtands a ver 
large and beautiful church, which repreſents the eagle's 
body: the two towers its neck and head, the ſpire the im- 
perial crown, and two ſmall churches on each fide the 
two wings. all 
remains of that ſaint; for which the empreſs Elizabeth 
cauſed a filver ſhrine to be made, which is fixed on a 
ſuperb monument covered with filver plates of a con- 
fiderable thickneſs. 

Jonas Hanway, Eſq; obſerves, that, with reſpe& to 
the modern palaces and other buildings, an Italian archi- 
tect having ſettled in Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the differ- 
ence of climate, the taſte of Italy is adopted; and though 
the ſeverity of the cold is ſo great in winter, they abound 
much more in windows than our houſes. 

There is a great variety of curious manufaQures in this 

city, as that of looking-glaſſes, gold and filver works, 
tapeſtry, &c. Its extenſive commerce alſo renders Pe- 
terſburgh of great importance; for a multitude of ſhips 
from all the maritime countries in Europe frequent this 
port, as the mart for buying all Ruſſian commodities z 
and find a vent, for all the goods they import, and for 
which there is a demand in Ruſſia, 
The inhabitants of Peterſburgh, beſides Ruſſians, con- 
ſiſt of all nations; ſo that a perſon hears a variety of lan- 
guages, and ſees a ſurpriſing diverſity of faſhions and 
cuſtoms. The citizens, properly ſo called, do not ex- 
ceed two hundred ; but the city contains above a hun- 
dred thouſand perſons, or ns to ſome authors, two 
hundred and fifty thouſand, including the garriſon. The 
inhabitants in general imitate the ſplendor of the court, 
though every thing belonging to dreſs, eſpecially if made 
by foreign artificers, is very dear; as is alſo furniture ; 
and houſes in a good ſituation ſometimes bear a very high 
price. On the other hand, all kinds of proviſions, ex- 
cept wine, oranges, lemons, and ſome other foreign ar- 
ticles, are now fold very cheap, and in winter are brought 
in great abundance from the diſtance of many hundred 
miles. 

The morals of the people, as in all large cities, are 
much depraved, and the ſuſpicious La of the Ruſ- 
ſian government renders it neceſſary for a ſtranger to be 
very circumſpect in his words and behaviour. Foreigners, 

however, enjoy all poſſible liberty of conſcience, while 
they take care to fay nothing againſt the Greek religion, 
hen a perſon intends to ſet out from the city, in order 
to travel into the country, he muſt be furniſhed with a 
aſs, and advertife his name and intention of travelling 
in the news- papers. No ſooner is the winter ſet in, than 
near three thouſand Ruſſians repair with their ſledges to 
Peterſburgh, where they ſtand in every ftreet ; and this 
method of carriage is ſo cheap and convenient, that few 
go on foot even about the town, A ſledge and a horſe 
may be hired for the value of about fve-pence ſterling an 
hour, and within that time the horſe will go about ſeven 
or eight Engliſh miles. It is ſufficient for a ſtranger to 
know the place or houſe to which he would go, and to 
underſtand three or four Ruſſian words. Moſt houſe- 
keepers have their own ſledges and horſes, and perſons of 
diſtinction have alſo their poſtilions. In ſummer time 
thoſe who are not inclined to go on foot in this extenſive 
— muſt either make uſe of their own carriage or hire 
ats. 
About thirty werſts from Peterſburgh is Sarſkoe-Selo, 
a pleaſant imperial palace, with a park and garden. In 
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In this convent are ſaid to be depoſited the } 


Russ1a4; 


the hermitage is a table which may be raiſed up by ſcrews 
3 the apartment above, and let down again at plea- 
ure. . 

Beſides the fortifications already mentioned in this pro- 
vince, there is the ſtrong fort of Schluſſelburg, which 
ſtands on a ſmall iſland in the midſt of the Neva, where 
it runs out of the lake of Ladoga. It was formerly called 
Oreſhec, from the form of the iſland, which reſembles 
a nut; but Peter the Great having made himſelf maſter 
of it in 1702, changed its name to Schluſſelburg, or 
Key-town, that monarch eſteeming it the = of his 
conqueſt. It walls are two fathoms and a half thick, 
and built in the old manner ; and in one angle of the 
fort is a ſmall ſtrong caſtle. The Ruſſians have improved 
this fort both within and without, and added new works 
to it; it has undergone many ſieges, and when Peter I. 
took it in 1702, he ordered two medals to be ſtruck in 
commemoration of his ſucceſs. 


SECT. XV. 


Of the late Acquiſitions in Carelia, or the Government e 
Wiburg ; with a conciſe Account of the principal Places it 


contains. 


W this province is included part of the great 
dutchy of Finland, which the Swedes ceded to 
Ruſſia, and contains three diſtricts, Finlandiſh, Carelia, 
Kexholm, and Sawolax. | | 

Carelia has frequently proved a bone of contention 
between Ruſſia and Sweden. In 1293 it fell under the 
Swediſh dominion, but in 1338 part of it was yielded up 
to Ruſſia, By the peace of Nyſtadt, concluded in 1721, 
a ſtill greater part was reſigned to the Ruffians, the 
weſtern part alone being left in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes. 
Afterwards Sweden was obliged to give up, by the trea 

of Abo, the fort of Fredericſham and Wilmanſtrand. 

with part of the pariſh of Pythis, fituated on the other 

ſide of the eaſtern branch of the river Kymmene. In this 
of Carelia are the following places: n 

Suſterdec, which is ſeated in the gulph of Finland, is 
remarkable for the excellence of its muſkets, ſwords, 
and iron utenſils. The greateſt part of the arms uſed by 
the Ruſſian troops are made in this place. 

Wiburg, once the capital of Carelia, a biſhop's ſee, 
and the bulwark of Sweden againſt Ruffia, is ſituated on 
the gulph of Finland, and carries'on a conſiderable trade. 
Peter the Great having taken this town by capitulation, 
in the year 1710, improved its fortifications, which have 
ever fince been kept in ſuch good condition, that Wibu 
may now be conſidered as the bulwark of Ruſſia againſ 
Sweden. 

Wilmanſtrand is ſeated on the lake Saima, and is called 
by the Finlanders Lappi Weffi, or Lapp Water. It had 
formerly the name of Lapſtrand, and was only a market- 
place, but was afterwards made a town ; yet it has no 
magiſtrate of its own, it being dependent on Fredericfham. 
It was a conſiderable mart for tar, and the refidence of a 
Swediſh governor. On the twenty-third of Auguſt, 
1741, an obſtinate battle was fought about an Engliſh 
mile from this town between three thouſand Swedes and 


| ſixteen thouſand Ruſſians; but the former were at laſt 


obliged to e to R of numbers. The Ruſſians, 
after they had gained the victory, burnt Wilmanſtrand, 
which was before fortified with a wall and moat; but 
they have ſince cauſed it to be rebuilt, 
redericſham is fituazed on the gulph of Finland. This 
town was governed by two burgomaſters, and was de- 
fended by a caſtle built in 1722 : it had alſo a good 
harbour and a confiderable trade in tar ; but in the laſt 
war between the Ruſſians and Swedes it was burnt to the 
round, and ceded to the latter ; afterwards it was re- 
bull, and the limits between Sweden and Ruffian Ca- 
relia were fixed near this place. 
The diſtrict of Kexholm has been frequently contended 
for by the Ruſſians and Swedes, and was reſtored to the 


former by the treaty of Nyſtadt. The moſt remarkable 
place in it is, l 


Kexholm, 
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a ſtrong town ſituated on two ſmall iſlands 
at 2 of the "Sha Woxen into the lake of Ladoga. 
The town is built on one of theſe iſlands but the houſes 
are all of wood; and on the other iſland ſtands the 
ge ſmall diſtri, which is a part of Sawolax that 
was yielded up to Ruſſia by the treaty of Abo in 1743, is 
only the town of Nyſlot, and the country nine miles 


round it. 
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This town is ſituated on the Samian lake, and was 


built ſo lately as in the year 1745 its caſtle, which 
ſtands on a rock in a river near the town, is extremely 


well fortified both by art and nature. In the year 1495 
it baffled the attempts of Ruſſia, but in 1714 was obliged 
to ſubmit to their arms. It was reſtored to the Swedes 
at the peace of Nyſtadt, but they were conſtrained to give 
it up to the Ruſſians by the treaty of Abo. 
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III. 


Of POLAND, LITHUANIA, POLISH PRUSSIA, and COURLAND. 


SECT, L 
Of Po LAND in general. 


Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, mineral and vo- 
3 crabs — 3 Animals, Lakes, and Rivers. 


Republic of Poland, is called by the natives Polſka. 
ſe names are deduced from the word Pole, or Poln, 
which in the Sclavonic tongue ſignifies a country adapted 
to hunting, the whole kingdom being compoſed of vaſt 
plains, and antiently — — g that afforded ſhelter for an 
infinite number of wild beaſts. 
— its largeſt extent it is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia 
and Little Tartary ; on the ſouth by Moldavia, Tranſyl- 
vania, and Hungary; on the weſt by Sileſia, Branden- 
burgh, and Pomerania; and on the north by Ruſſia, 


I limited Kingdom, or, as it is alſo termed, the 
ne 


Livonia, Courland, and the Baltic z extending from forty= | 


ſeven degrees forty minutes to fifty-ſix degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and between ſixteen and thirty- 
tour degrees eaſt longitude from London. 

The air is pretty cold in winter, but ve healthy; 
and the country is for the moſt part level, it having but 
few hills. On the Carpathian mountains, which ſepa- 
rate Poland from Hungary, the air is ſo very cold, that 
it frequently ſnows there in the midſt of ſummer; and in 
ſome parts of them the ſnow never melts. 

The ſoil is exceeding fertile, and er of corn, 
which evidently appears from there being near four thou- 
ſand veſſels and floats, moſt of them laden with corn, that 
annually paſs down the Viſtula to Dantzic. In Podolia, 
Volhinia, the Ukraine, and the province of Ruſſia, corn 
grows in vaſt plenty, even with little culture or manure; 
but in Great and Little Poland agriculture requires more 
labour and attention : however, the harveſt amply re- 
wards the pains of the induſtrious peaſant. The ſoil of 
Lithuania is as fruitful as that of Podolia, and Samogitia 

roduces abundance of grain, beſides flax and hemp. 
Poliſh Pruſſia is likewiſe a very fertile country, that alſo 
abounds in excellent paſtures; and in Podolia the graſs 
grows ſo high, that ſometimes a perſon cannot ſee the horns 
of the cattle when they are grazing in the meadows, 

In this country are found peat, oker of all kinds, be- 
lemnites, agate, chalcedony, cornelians, onyxes, opals, 
jaſper, fine rock-c ſtal, amethyſts, topazes, ſapphires, 
and even rubies. This country likewiſe affords marien- 
glaſs, or moſcovyglaſs, talc, allum, fſalt-petre, amber, 
pit-coal, and an inexhauſtible quantity of ſalt, which is 
hewn out of the rock in large blocks; ſalt ſprings, ſpar, 
quickſilver, lapis calaminaris, iron, lead, and a ſmall 
quantity of tin. 


With reſpect to the vegetable productions of this coun- 


try, they have fruit, herbs, roots, and other garden-ſtuff 
in great plenty ; but though their grapes are well taſted, 
they will not make wine. 

Poliſh manna is produced by an herb that grows in the 
meadows and fenny . grounds, and is gathered in great 
— from the twentieth of June to the end of 
u *. 1 
a 1 


The Poliſh berries called kermes, are always gathered 
in May, before they are quite ripe ; for in the month of 
July they ſwarm with inlets, which render the berries 
unat either for dying or medicine, Theſe berries are 
found on an ever-green of the oak kind, adhering to its 
leaves ; but generally to its ſtem or branches, 'T hey are 
of a ſpherical form, as large as a pea, ſmooth, ſhining, 
and full of a mucilaginous juice of a beautiful red co- 
lour. After the moſt diligent enquiries of naturaliſts in- 
to the production of this grain, it is found to be the 
neſt of a ſmall fly or worm, which pricking the bark or 
leaf, in order to depoſit its eggs, raiſes à little tumour, 
which by degrees fills with a red pulp, impregnated 
with the numerous progeny of that animalcula, Great 
quantities of theſe berries grow in the Ukraine, and in 
the neighbourhood of Warſaw and Cracow, and were 
formerly exported to Genoa and Florence. Here are ſe- 
veral woods of oak, beech, pine, and fir trees. Poland 
alſo yields abundance of honey and wax, and of the for- 
mer is made a great quantity of mead. | 

Horned cattle are bred in ſuch numbers, that eighty 
or ninety thouſand oxen are every year driven out of 
Poland. The Poliſh horſes are ſtrong, ſwift, and beau- 
tiful, and of theſe they have alſo great numbers. Amon 
the wild beaſts are the elk, the biſon, which reſembles 
the buffaloe; and alſo deer, hares, wolves, foxes, bears, 
and wild aſſes; and in the Ukraine, near the Nieper, 
are wild ſheep and wild horſes. 

In great Poland are ſeveral lakes, ſome of which a» 
bound in fiſh : the moſt remarkable of theſe is the lake 
of Gopler, which is near twenty miles in length, and 
two miles and a half in breadth, . 

Among the Poliſh rivers the following are the moſt 
remarkable, 

The Duna, called by the Poles the Cubo, which has 
its ſource in Ruſſia, and after running through Lithu- 
ania, diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. 

The Memel, in Poliſh Niemen, which riſes in the pa- 
latinate of Novogrodec, and running through Lithuania 
and Pruſſia, enters the Baltic. | 

The Weiſel or Viſtula, in Poliſh the Wiſla, riſes 
among the Carpathian mountains, runs through Poland, 
and after receiving ſeveral other ſtreams, diſchargcs itſelf 
into the Baltic, 

The Nieſter, which riſes in a lake among the Car- 
pathian mountains, and dividing Poland from Molda- 
via, falls into the Black Sea. 

The Nieper, the ancient Boryſthenes, which riſes in 
the mountains of Budin, in Ruſſia, and after a courſe of 
near a thouſand miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sca. 


8 E C T. Il. 


Of the 772 Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Piles, 
f 


Their Houſes, Food, Diver ſions, Method of Travelling ; 
Language and Still in the Sciences. 


THE Poles are 2 
to be fat; they have fa 


pretty tall, and inclinable 
ir complexions, and their 


| 


hair is uſually of a pale yellow; they have good conſti- 
tutions, 


tutions, and have a healthful look. They cut the hair 
of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only 
large whiſkers.: in ſhort, they have a ſtately mien, and 
great gravity of countenance, 

The dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular : they wear a 
veſt which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a 
kind of gown over it, lined with furs, and girded with 
a ſaſh ; but the ſleeves fit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſt- 
coat. They wear a fur cap, but have neither ſtock nor 
neckcloth ; for though they wear a ſhirt, it is almoſt like 
a woman's ſhift, without a collar or wriſtbands. Their 


breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their. 


ſtockings. Inſtead of ſhoes they always wear Turky 
leather boots, both abroad and at home, with thin ſoles, 
and deep iron heels bent like an half moon. They carry 
a pole- ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides, which they 
never put off but when they go to bed. The ſabre hangs 
by a leathern ſtrap, with their handkerchif, knife and 
ſheath, and a ſmall. ſtone ſet in ſilver, to whet their 
knife on. When they appear on horſeback, as they fre- 
quently do, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is com- 
people of the beſt quality wear fables, and others the 
feins of tygers, leopards, &c, The peaſants uſually 
wear a ſheep-ſkin with the wool on, for their winter 
dreſs ; but in ſummer, a thick coarſe cloth, and inſtead 
of boots, wear buſkins and ſhoes made of the bark of 
trees; but as to linnen, they wear none at all, 

The habit of the women comes very near to that of 
the men, only people of quality affect the French mode 
of dreſs. The Poliſh ladies are amiable, witty, and 
ſprightly, and are paſſionately fond of plays and muſic. 
They are generally modeſt, and according to Dr. Con- 
ner, ſo ſubmiſſive to their huſbands, as to aſk them on 
the knee for what they want, and diſpoſe of no money 
without their conſent. - Thoſe who are very rich, ſel- 
dom go to church, or to pay a viſit, without their coach 
and fix, a great number of ſervants, and particularly an 
old gentleman for their uſher, and an old gentlewoman 


for their governante, with a dwarf of both ſexes to bear 


their train; and if it be night, their coach is 
rounded by a great number of flambeaux. 

Theſe people have long been celebrated for their cou- 
rage, their ſtrength, and their longevity ; no country in 
the world affording more extraordinary proofs of bodily 
vigour, and an'uninterrupted flow of health, which are 
Juſtly aſcribed to.the temperature of the climate, their 
inuring themſelves to manly exerciſes, and the continual 
uſe of the cold bath, even in the coldeſt parts of Po- 
land: this laſt is ſuppoſed to contribute greatly to that 
muſcular ſtrength for which xe) are remarkable. | 

The nobility are open, affable; liberal, and hoſpita- 
ble, polite — rigid to their dependents, punc- 
tilious in point of honour, vain, oſtentatious, and mag- 
nificent in their apparel, equipage, and manner of liv- 
ing: for ſome of the wealthy will have forty ſuits of 
cloaths as rich as poſſible. Though the Poles are paſ- 
ſionately ſond of liberty, they live in a perpetual ſtate 
of ſervitude to their profuſion and neceſſities, which fre- 
quently make them ſtoop to be the tools of ſome politi- 
cal faction. The conſtitution of Poland has been the 
ſource of continual misfortunes, yet the nobility are at- 
tached to it to a degree of enthuſiaſm, and eſpecially to 
thoſe parts of it which produce the greateſt inconveni- 
encies. Poor in the midit of a fertile country, they ab- 
hor the notion of improving their circumſtances by 
trade, and are, perhaps, the only people upon earth who 
have provided by law againſt raiſing a maritime power, 
Prodigality and debauchery are ſaid not to be reputed 
vices among this martial nobility : they borrow without 
intention of paying, with the ſame freedom that they 


ſur- 


ſquander. Conſtant in their friendſhips, bitter in their 
enmity, open to impoſition, 4 opinionated, 
and haughty, their only care is to diſtinguiſh themſelves 


in arms, in finery, equipage, and ſplendor, 


As to the vulgar, they are mean, mercenary, igno- 


rant, indolent, and indigent to an extreme. This is 
the character given by ſeveral authors of the Poles 
in general, as the diſtinguiſhing features of that people; 
but it is not to doubted, that there are many excepti- 


ons to whom this character would be highly unjuſt, and | 


. 
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| brick or ſtone. 


monly covered with furs, both within and without. The 


PoLanD; 
who are diſtinguiſhed by their learning, their good ſenſe, 


and their humanity. ; | 

The Poliſh houſes chiefly conſiſt of ground rooms; 
for they ſeldom live above ſtairs. The dwelling houſe 
is uſually oppoſite the gate, the kitchens and offices on 
one ſide a round, or — court, and their ſtables on 
the other; they are generally of wood; but thoſe who 
affect the Italian architecture, build much higher with 
Every nobleman has a hall or large 
room ſet apart for entertainments, in which is a place 
railed in with balluſters, in which the plate is placed, 


and over it a gallery for the muſic, The rooms are uſual- 


ly hung with tapeſtry, and the reft of the furniture is 
proportionably rich, except where they are liable to the 
incurſions of the Tartars, and there they have as little 
furniture as poflible. The Poliſh nobility have ſeldom 
any gardens or orchards to their houſes, though the ſoil 
is extremely proper for them. But there are bagnios and 
ſtoves in every houſe, and the women have them ſepa- 
rate from the men. There are alſo baths in every town 
5 the uſe of the common people, who bathe every 
ay. | 

The houſes of the peaſants conſiſt only of huts built 
with poles in a round form, and open on the top, to 
let out the ſmoke, They are covered with thatch, or 
with boards; and as they frequently conſiſt but of ont 
room, the people and their cattle fleep together. 

To the character that has already been given of the 
love of ſplendor which prevails among the Poliſh nobi- 
lity, it is proper to add, that thoſe of high rank and 
— eſtates have their horſe and foot guards, which 

and centry day and night at the gates of their houſes, 
and in their anti-chambers, and that they march before 
their maſter's coaches in the ſtreet.” But theſe nobles 
never appear with fuch ſplendor, as when they are at 
the general diet, where they will have four or five hun- 
dred, and ſome a thouſand guards to attend them; for 
they eſteem themſelves not only equal but ſuperior to 
any of the German princes: and indeed, they want little 
to diſtinguiſh them from ſovereigns in their reſpective 
diſtrifts, but the privilege of coining money. 5. 

When they fit down to dinner, or ſupper, they have 
their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a great num- 
ber of gentlemen to wait on them at table, ſome to carve 
others to ſerve their wine and place the diſhes, all ſerv= 
ing with the moſt profound reſpect ; for though the no- 
bility of Poland are all ſaid to be equal, as having votes 
in the diet, yet wealth will ever create a diſtinction, and 
the nobles who are poor frequently find themſelves under 
the neceſſity of ſerving them that are rich. Their patron 
indeed uſually treats them with civility, and permits the 
eldeſt to eat with him at his table with his cap off, and 
every one of them has his peaſant- boy to wait on him 
maintained by the maſter of the family. Vet if any of 
theſe noble ſervants neglects his duty, ſo little regard is 
paid to his quality, that he is ſtripped naked and whip- 
ped, and this is reckoned no diſgrace; but if a nobleman 


ſhould apply himſelf to trade, he would be deemed in- 


famous, | ; 
Their ordinary food is beef or veal, mutton being little 
eſteemed ; but they have plenty 'of wild-fowl and river- 
fiſh. Though they have ſuch plenty of corn, they eat 
but little bread, e roots to it, which they dreſs 
different ways. They are not fond of ſoup and broth, 
nor do they roaſt their meat too much: they are general 
admirers of pig and bacon ; peaſe are alſo eſteemed a 
genteel diſh by the great. In their ſauces they uſe a great 
2 of ſaffron. and ſpices; for they ſeaſon their 
iſhes high : they are alſo fond of muſhrooms and pickled 
cabbage. | 
At an entertainment the Poles lay neither knives, 
forks, nor ſpoons, but every perſon brings them with 
him; and they no ſooner fit down to table than all the 
doors are ſhut, and not opened till the company return 
home. Thoſe who are invited, bring their ſervants with 
them; and it is ſaid to be no uncommon thing for a no- 
bleman to give his ſervant part of his meat, which he 


| eats as he ſtands behind him, and to let him drink out 


of the ſame cup with himſelf ; but this is the leſs extra- 
ordinary, if it be conſidered, that theſe ſervants are eſteemed 
his equal, Though there are uſually great plenty of 


proviſions, 
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igons, very little is left for the reſt of the family, it 
— 4 b ” the ſervants of the viſitors, who have A 
napkin in order to carry off the ſweetmeats for their 
ladies. After the cloth is taken away the gentlemen 
uſually fit down to drinking, and after the ladies are re- 
tired, ſmoak tobacco; for the other ſex are not excluded 
from their feaſts. Bumpers are much in faſhion, both 
here and in Ruſſia; = will they eaſily excuſe any per- 

rom pledging them. | | 
* Alual drink is beer, which in Poliſh Pruſſia they 
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make only of malt; but in other parts of Poland of 


wheat” ground. In Lithuania, and ſeveral other pro- 
vinces of Poland, they have mead and metheglin; and at 
Warſaw they frequently mix the juice of cherries, black- 
berries, &c. with their honey, upon which the liquor re- 
ceives different names. But beſides beer and mead pro- 
duced in the country, great quantities of wine are im- 
ported from Hungary, France, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many. That of Hungary is ſaid to exceed the Spaniſh 
in ſtrength, and is brought over the Carpathian moun- 
tains in large caſks drawn upon carriages by oxen, which 
makes it very dear, the beſt ſort being ſold for twenty 
ſhillings the Poliſh pot, which is three quarts. The 
Italian wines come alſo over land; but are not much 
drank. The French and Rheniſh wines come by the 
way of the Baltic to Dantzic. Their ftrong waters and 
ſpirits are drawn from wheat, barley, oats, and cyder ; 
but theſe are chiefly drank by the common people, 
though ſometimes the nobility will drink them in winter, 
when impregnated with anniſeeds, cinnamon, and other 


ices. 
Te are in general ſo extremely hardy, that 
the boys ſlide naked on the ice: the Poles will ſleep upon 
the ground without a bed in froſt and ſnow, and carry a- 
bout their young infants naked in the ſevereſt weather. 
Hunting and feats of horſemanſhip are the diverſions of 
the great; and leaping, vaulting, and dancing, are alſo 


favourite diverſions. 


The uſual method of travelling is on horſeback ; for 
a Poliſh nobleman will ſcarce walk a ſtone's throw in a 
town without his horſe ; but as it is a champaign coun- 
try, a calaſh and a pair of horſes are very much uſed on 
a journey. 

There are very few inns upon the roads, and in thoſe 
a traveller meets with he can ſeldom find any thing to eat; 
hence he is obliged to buy proviſions in the towns, and 
carry them with his baggage. This inconvenience is ſaid 
to be owing to a want of honeſty in the natives whenthey 
travel; and the inn-keepers never make any extraordi- 

proviſion, from their finding by experience that 
their gueſts are ſeldom diſpoſed to make any returns for 
their entertainment. | 

The Polifh language is derived from the old Sclavonic; 

differs extremely from all the other languages de- 
rived from the ſame ſource. 

High Dutch is very much ſpoke in Poland; and in- 
deed the Germans firſt introduced into Poland a taſte for 
learning, opened the channels of commerce, built ſeveral 
towns, and raiſed them to a flouriſhing condition : for 
Caſimir the Great, ſenſible of the advantages Poland 
might reap from German colonies, invited them to ſet- 
the greateſt encouragements, 
granting them the moſt improveable ſpots in Poland, and 
permitting them to be governed by their own laws. 

The Latin tongue is likewiſe commonly ſpoken in 
Poland, even by the lower claſs of people ; but without 
the leaſt regard to accent, quantity, or purity of lan- 


age, 

Dr. Buſching obſerves, that from the time of king 
Sigiſmond I. to the reign of Uladiſlaus IV. was the in- 
terval when arts and ſciences flouriſhed moſt in Poland. 
Since that æra the Poliſh muſes ſeem to have drooped 
and Janguiſhed : however, they now begin to revive ; 
for at preſent the pariey and elegance of the Poliſh and 
Latin tongues are ſtudied, the new philoſophy is intro- 


| duced, the mathematics ate taught, and natural philo- 


ſophy flouriſhes in Poland. The learned in this count 


alſo apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the hiſtory of Po- 


land, which they cultivate and improve, and endeayour 
to make the good writers of former ages better known, and 
uſe of to ne preſent ;. and for this purpoſe the library of 
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count Zaluſki, at Warſaw, opens an inexhauſtible trea- 
ſure of antient authors. 

The Greek language alſo begins to be ſtudied in Po- 
land, and literary correſpondences are carried on with 
learned foreigners ; but the preſs has not yet produced 
ſo many books as in other countries. 

Polafid exports none of its manufactures, its commo- 
dities being carried out of the country unwrought. Dr. 
Buſching obſerves, that religious bigotry is of infinite 
detriment to the trade ahd commerce of Poland, which, 
notwithſtanding all its natural advantages, has been long 
gradually finking into poverty.. The Poles, indeed, ex- 
port grain of all kinds, maſts, deal-boards; ſhip and 
houſe timber, pitch, flax, hemp, linſeed, hops, honey, 
wax, hides, horned cattle, tallow, leather dreſſed in t 
Ruffian manner, pot-aſh, horſes, and other home com- 
modities : but theſe are much over-balanced by the im- 
ports, as wine, that of Hungary alone, annually carry- 
ing vaſt ſums out of the kingdom; the other articles of 
— imported dre ſpices; plate, copper; braſs; and 


SECT. iii. 
Of the different Claſſes of the People ; the Privilegis of the 


Nobles, and the Slavery of the Peaſants ; with a conciſe 
Acrount of the Nature of the Wealth of the Poles. 


HE Poles; when conſidered as members of the com- 

munity, are either nobles or citizens, under which 

claſs are included merchants, artiſts, and mechanics; ot 
peaſants, who are moſtly vaſſals to the nobles. 

The Poliſh nobility have from time immemorial 
refided in the country; for every nobleman lives in 
his own village, ſeat, or caſtle ; manages his eſtate by 
his vaſſals, or hired ſervants ; and maintains himſelf and 
family by agriculture, breeding of bees, grazing, and 
hunting. Some of the nobility alſo ſpend patt of their 
time in cities and towns. 

Though Poland has its princes, counts, and barons; 

et the whole body of the nobility are naturally on a 
evel, except the difference that ariſes from the poſts 
ſome of them enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth 
call one another . They enjoy many conſiderable 
privileges, and, indeed, the boaſted Poliſh liberty is pro- 
perly limited to them alone ; for they have the power 
of life and death over their vaſſals, who on that account 
groan under an oppreſſive flavery, Beſides, every no- 
bleman is abſolute lord of his eſtates; ſo that the king 
can require no ſubſidy from him, nor is he obliged to 
maintain or find quarter for any ſoldiers. If a foreigner 
dies on a nobleman's eſtate in Poland, without leaving 
any heirs, his effects fall to the lord of the manor ; but 
on the deceaſe of a nobleman without heirs, his eſtate 
does not fall to the king, while there are any perfons 
living who are related in the eighth degree tothe deceaſed ; 
and if a nobleman dies without heirs, or any ſuch rela- 
tions, the king can appropriate his eftate to himſelf ; but 
is obliged to beſtow it on ſome other nobleman of metit. 

The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for per- 
ſons who have committed any crime; for none muſt 
preſume to take them from thence by force; and even 
the judges in the towns dare not cauſe a nobleman's vaſſal 
to be arreſted, or his effects to be ſeized ; nor can any 
magiſtrate, not even the king himſelf, cauſe a nobleman 
to b arreſted, without ſignifying the crime of which he 
is accuſed, and giving a previous citation, except he be 
a robber, and has been three times impeached by his 
aſſociates, or be ſurpriſed in the commiſſion of a crime z 
or laſtly, when he cannot or will not put in bail. 

All eccleſiaſtical dignities and civil poſts are to be held 
only by the nobility, and they alone-are qualified to be 

roprietors of eſtates, except the burghers of the cities of 

horn, Cracow, Vilna, Lemberg, and Lublin, who 
have the privilege of purchaſing lands. Any nobleman 
may purchaſe a houſe and live in a city or town, but he 
muſt then ſubmit to ſerve municipal offices ; and if he be 
concerned in trade or commerce, he forfeits the privi- 
leges of a noble Pole. Every nobleman has hot only a 


vote in * election of a king, but is even qualiſied to wear 
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the crown, if he be raiſed to it by the free choice of the 
reſt of the nobility. All civil canis relating to the nobi- 
lity are tried in the provincial courts of judicature ; but if 
a nobleman commences a ſuit with the farmers of the 
royal domains, a commiſſorial court is appointed to ter- 
minate the diſpute. | 

Nothing can be more abject than the peaſants of Po- 
land, If one lord kills the peaſant of another, he is 
not capitally convicted, but only obliged to make repa- 
ration, by another peaſant equal in value. The peaſants 
have no property, and all their acquiſitions ſerve only 
to enrich the maſter, They are indiſpenſably obliged to 
cultivate the earth ; they are incapable of entering upon 
any condition of life that might procure them freedom, 
without the permiſſion of their lords; and they are ex- 
poſed to the diſmal and frequently fatal effects of the ca- 
price, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, 
who oppreſs them with impunity, and having the power 
of life and property in their hands, too often abuſe it in 
the moſt groſs and wanton manner, their wives and 
daughters being expoſed to the moſt brutal treatment, 

According to Mr. Hauteville, a nobleman who is de- 
ſirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a little wooden 
houſe, in which he (ſettles a peaſant and his family, giv- 
ing him a cow, two horſes, a certain number of geeſe, 
hens, &c. and as much corn as is fufficient fo maintain 
him the firſt year, and to improve for his own future 
ſubſiſtence, and the advantage of his lord. In return, he 
obliges him to till a particular quantity of land, and to 
pay a number of live animals out of the produce of the 
original ſtock. 

n autumn all- the peaſants are employed in cutting 
down and reaping the maſter's harveſt, who appoints 
overſeers to reward the diligent, and puniſh the indo- 
lent with ſtripes. Pillories are erected in every village, 
on which theſe wretched beings are obliged to ſtand a 
whole day, for crimes of a very trivial nature. 

One bleſſing, however, attends the wretched fituation 
of the Poliſh peaſants, which is their inſenſibility. Born 
ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their infancy to hardſhips 
and ſevere labour, they ſcarce entertain an idea of better 
circumſtances and more liberty, They regard their 
maſters as a ſuperior order of beings, and hardly ever 
repine at that ſevere lot which has deprived them of all 
the comforts of life, in order to heap them upon a 
cruel, deſpotic, and unworthy tyrant. They ſeldom 
want for proviſions, and think that a man can never be 
very wretched while he has any thing to eat. Our au- 
thor adds, a total want of ſentiment, and of mental en- 
joyments, prevail hc & the whole order, as if Pro- 
vidence had wiſely mixed the ſtupifying drop, to render 
more tolerable the nauſeous draught of ſervitude, 

This is the boaſted liberty of the Poles, in which the 
multitude are reduced to the moſt abje ſlavery ; and 
thoſe who enjoy eſtates, though ever ſo ſmall, are al- 
lowed the privilege of being tyrants, and have greater 
pe over their vaſſals, than God ever gave to kings. 

ut now let us take a view of the property of the great, 
and ſee in what their wealth conſiſts. 

Every Poliſh noble muſt be poſleſſed either of an 
eſtate in land, a ſhare in the ſalt-works, or the revenues 
of the city of Dantzic, which are eſteemed equiyalent 
to an eſtate in land. The Poliſh eſtates in general may 
be divided into royal, eccleſiaſtical, or patrimonial. The 
. number of them conſiſt in ſtaroſties, which muſt 

given away by the king fix months after a vacancy, 
and are regarded as the rights of old military officers, 
and the reward of their paſt ſervices, the word ſtaroſt 
ſignifying old age. Each ſtaroſta pays a fourth of his 
revenue to the republic. 

The eccleſiaſtical eſtates conſiſt of biſhoprics, bene- 
fices, priories, canonries, and all the land poſſeſſed by 
the 4; naw clergy, which is of vaſt extent. Some of 
the biſhoprics exceed five thouſand pounds ſterling a 
year, which is an immenſe fum of money in a country 
that does not abound in ſpecie. Ro 

The patrimonial eſtates compoſe the ſolid wealth of 
the Poliſh nobility, they being entirely independent of 
the court, and CRT be inheritance from generation 
to generation. Theſe conſiſt of lands, houſes, towns, 
villages, woods, and eſpecially peaſants, which are ya- 
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lued as the flaves in our colonies, at ſo much a head, 
according to their age, ſtrength, and conſtitution, They 
are in general reckoned worth a hundred livres each a 
year, to the maſter, and have only one chance for be- 
coming free, by entering into orders, and enrolling 
themſelves in the long catalogue of prieſts and friars, 
for which a very ſmall degree of learning is neceſſary : 
but as it is for the intereſt of the maſter to diſqualify 
them, he obliges them to marry when young, and by 
this means not only preſerves, but increaſes his wealth, 
by the multiplication of the ſpecies, 


SECT. IV. 
Of the State of Religion in Poland. 


N Poles were firſt converted from idolatry to the 
Chriſtian religion, about the year 964; when St. 
Adelbert, afterwards archbiſhop of — was the in- 
ſtrument of this revolution; and the arts of the church 
of Rome have, ſince that time, kept the Poliſh govern- 
ment firmly in the intereſt of the Romiſh pontiff, Hence 
popery is the national religion ; for none but perſons of 
that perſuaſion are permitted to fit in the ſenate, riſe to 
eminence in the army, or preſide in the courts of juſtice; 
yet the government tolerates Lutherans, Calviniſts, Jews, 
Armenians, and Greeks. 

Formerly Poland had a number of Proteſtants of many 
different ſorts, which were eſtabliſhed there ſoon after 
the Reformation, when above half the nobility of the 
kingdom became Socinians, and the palatine of Podolia 
erected a printing-houſe, and founded an academy for 
their uſe ; but they were expelled by John Caſimir in 
1658. The bulk of the Proteſtants now reſide in Po- 
liſb Pruſſia, at Dantzic, Elbing, Thorn, and Marien- 
burg, where they enjoy privileges which are not grant- 
ed in any of the other provinces. 

Indeed, the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Greeks, by 
the treaties concluded with the Proteſtant powers, and 
particularly the conſtitution of 1717, are promiſed ſecu- 
rity as to their effects, and an equality with the other 
ſubjects as to their perſons. The Proteſtants therefore, by 
virtue of the above articles, have frequently ſolicited for 
the free exerciſe of their religion, and the Proteſtan: 

wers have intereſted themſelves in their behalf, which 

as procured them many fair promiſes that have not 
been fulfilled. On the contrary, a great number of their 
churches have actually been taken from them, or demo- 
liſhed ; and with reſpect to theſe diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed church, the laws of juſtice and equity have 
been violated ; ſo that they have now only twenty-two 
churches in the cities and towns, and ſixty-five in the 
ar of Poland. The Greeks are alſo. no. leſs op- 
preſled ; yet the Jews, before the preſent reign, were 
indulged with great privileges; and this countty is ſtiled 
the paradiſe of that people. An old Poliſh general, who 
was a native of Germany, ſays, that there are at leaſt two 
millions of Jews only in the villages of Poland, exclu- 
ſive of the great numbers in the towns. Their annual 
capitation amounts to two hundred and twenty thouſand, 
Poliſh guilders. in the kingdom of Poland, and a hundred. 
and twenty thouſand in Lithuania, amounting inthe whole 
to fifty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty · ſix rix-dollars, 
which they pay above the general impoſts and taxes. 

The king is here tiled 3 as a title of ho- 
nour, and St. Florian and St. Adalbert are worſhipped 
as 3 patron ſaints of Poland. 

e number of monaſteries in this kingdom am 
to five hundred and ſeventy-ſix, and of — 5 _ 
hundred and ſeventeen, beſides two hundred and forty- 
ſix ſeminaries or . and thirty-one abbeys. The 
clergy are even poſſeſſed of two-thirds of the lands and 
1 of he By os. ne 
e monks of Poland are wealthy, profligate | 
debauched in their manners; they mp OS 92 
and led from taverns, without apprehending any diſgrace 
to their order, or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, 
who require equal indulgence, . Their faſts conſiſt in 
abſtaining from eggs, milk, and boiled fiſh at night. But 
though no clergy on earth are ſo attached to the ſee of 
Rome 
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et they prefer good living even to 
. 222 therefote confine their ab- 


Rome as the ＋ 1 
inion of the pope, ; 
wlan from animal food wholly to the evening. 

The ſecular clergy admit of pluralities, and hold pro- 
table benefices in the moſt diſtant parts of the king- 
dom, without being ever ſuppoſes to perform any of the 
duties of their office. A canon gives two-pence to a 
oor ſcholar or a monk, for going through the drudgery 
of the maſs, as his ſubſtitute, Even the biſhops are 
(aid to be ſo negligent about the due execution of epiſco- 
pal duties, that they are forced to winł at the enormities 
of their inferiorsz yet the few clergy who attend the 
duties of their profeſſion have all the appearance of piety, 
and the laity make up for every other deficiency by their 
bounty to the church. They will grind the face of the 

r to found a monaſtery, cheat and defraud in order 
to enrich an altar. In theſe particulars Poland is now 
what the more civilized nations of Europe were two 
centuries ago, All their churches are built by donati- 
ons: they are in general rich and magnificent, and the 
jeſuits at Leopold have a chalice ſet with jewels, ſaid 
to be worth a million of livres. So zealous are the Poles 
in the catholic faith, that they draw their ſwords at 
maſs, to ſhew their readineſs to defend their religion by 

htering its oppoſers. 

E to the erudition of the clergy, a late author ob- 
ſerves, it entirely conſiſts in that ſpecies of ſophiſtry 
called ſchool divinity, in an unmeaning metaphyſical 
jargon, and the — uſeleſs logical diſtinctions. The 
divines pride themſelves in adapting the metaphyſics of 
Ariſtotle to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, by which they 
render the Jatter as unintelligible as the former, They 
pay no regard to church hiſtory, but ſolve every diffi- 
4 by the affirmations of the Stagyrite, and the deci- 
fions of the pontiff. In a word, they are ignorant, ob- 
ſtinate, opinionated, and ſuperſtitious, | 
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litical Conſlitution of Poland. The very limited 
pk if the Foy the 2 Contents of the Patla 
Conventa ; the Ceremonies of the Coronation; the arms © 
Poland; and the Badge of the Knights of the White 


Eagle. | 

1 political conſtitution of Poland is ſo extreme- 

ly ſingular, that it bears no reſemblance to any 
other government, ancient or modern. The people 
have a ſovereign, and yet the government 1s with great 
propriety called a republic. The reader has ſeen that 
the nobility of this country have greater power than 
thoſe of any other, yet oy deteſt the thoughts of an 
ariſtocracy ; becauſe they all eſteem themſelves upon a 
level, each Poliſh nobleman or gentleman confidering 
himſelf as inferior to none but the monarch. 

The republic is compoſed of the king, the fenate, and 
the nobility, the peaſants being admitted to no ſhare of 
the government. Upon every new election the royal 
prerogative has been retrenched, and the liberties of the 


diet and ſenate proportionably extended. This idea of. 


independency is carried ſo far, as to hazard the general 
ſecurity of the kingdom, the monarch not being per- 
mitted to garriſon even the moſt remote and neceſſa 
frontier towns ; whence Poland has in all ages been made 
a kind of public route for the paſſage of hoſtile armies. 
Upon the death of the ſovereign, the whole body of 
the nobility aſſemble on horſeback for the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, and their unanimous voice conſtitutes a legi- 
timate election; though there have been inſtances, where 
a majority have been deemed ſufficient. Here the no- 
bility aſſume a power of altering the government, and 
impoſing ſuch conditions on the new monarch as they think 
proper, and theſe they call the Pacta Conventa, This 
contract is drawn up, methodized and approved by the 


ſenate and nobility, after which it is read aloud to the 


king by the great marſhal, and he ſwears to perform it 
before the ceremony of his proclamation, As this con- 
tract may be domed the barrier of the privileges of the 


Poles againſt the encroachments of the crown, we ſhall 
here enumerate the principal articles, 
3 
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The firſt is, that the king ſhall not attempt to in-roach 
on the liberty of the people, by rendering the crown he- 
reditary in his family, but ſhall preſerve all the laws and 
cuſtoms relating to the freedom of election: that he ſhall 
ratify all the treaties ſubſiſting with foreigh powers which 
are approved by the diet: that he ſhall ſtudy to cultivate 
peace, preſerve the public tranquility, and promote. the 
intereſt of the realm : that he ſhall not coin money, ex- 
cept in the republic's name, nor appropriate to himſelf 
the advantage arifing from coinage : that he ſhall neither 
declare war, conclude peace, levy troops, hire auxiliarics, 
or admit foreign troops into the Poliſh duminions, with- 
out the conſent of the diet and ſenate : that all offices and 
preferments ſhall de given to the natives of Poland and 
Lithuania, and that no pretence ſhall excuſe the crime of 
introducing foreigners into the king's council or the de- 
partments of the republic : that the officers of his ma- 
jeſty's guards ſhall be Poles or Lithuanians, and that the 
colonel ſhall be a native of Poland, and of the order of 
nobility : that all the officers ſhall be ſubordinate to the 
authority of the marſhal : that no individual ſhall be 
veſted with more employments than the law allows: 
that the king ſhall not marry without the approbation 
of the ſenate, and that the republic ſhall regulate the 
houſhold of the queen : that the ſovereign ſhall never ap- 
ply his private fignet to acts and papers of a public nature: 
that, on the other hand, the Lion ſhall diſpoſe of the 
offices both of the court and of the republic: that he ſhall 
regulate with the ſenate the number of forces neceſſary 
for the defence of the kingdom, and adminiſter juſtice by 
the advice of the ſenate and council : that the expences 
of his civil lift ſhall be the ſame with thoſe of his pre- 
deceſſors, and poſſeſſed by his family only during his life: 
that he ſhall 15 up all vacancies in the ſpace of ſix weeks: 
that this ſhall be his firſt buſineſs in the diet, obliging 
the chancellor to publiſh his appointments in due form: 
that the King ſhall not diminiſh the treaſure kept at 
Cracow, but endeavour to augment that and the number 
of the crown jewels : that he ſhall neither borrow money, 
nor equip a naval force, without the conſent and full ap- 
probation of the republic : that he ſhall profeſs, promote, 
and defend the Roman catholic faith through all the 


F | Poliſh dominions ; and finally, that all their ſeveral li- 


berties, rights, and privileges, ſhall be preſerved to the 
Poles and Lithuanians in general, and to all the diſtricts 
and provinces within each of theſe great diviſions, with- 
out change, or the fmalleſt violation, except by the con- 
ſent of the republic. To theſe articles a variety of others 
are added, according to the circumſtances and humour of 
the diet; but the above are the ſtanding conditions, 
which are fcarce ever altered or omitted, 

The king ſwears to obſerve the Paſta Conventa upon 
his knees at the altar in the following manner: We ***, 
elected king of Poland, and great duke of Lithuania, 
© Ruſſta, Pruſſia, Maſſovia, Samogitia, Kihovia, Vol- 
„% hinia, Podolia, Podlaſſia, Livonia, Smolenſko, Sibe- 
„ ria, and Czernicovia, promiſe before the Almight 
“God, and ſwear upon the holy evangeliſts of Jeſus 

Chriſt, to obſerve, maintain, and fulht all the condi- 
tions ſtipulated at our election by our ambaſſadors with 

the ſenators and deputies of Poland, and of the great 
dutchy of Lithuania, and confirmed by our plenipo- 
tentiaries ; and to execute the ſame in all the clauſes, 
points, articles, and conditions ſpecified in that con- 
tract, in ſuch a manner, that the ſpeciality ſhall not de- 
rogate from the generality ; nor, on the contrary, the 
OY from the p all which we pro- 
miſe ſolemnly to ratify on the day of our coronation.” 

Though the king is without exception acknowledged 
to be their ſovereign, yet he cannot exerciſe the functions 
of fovereignty before his coronation. The ſpace between 
the election and coronation js à kind of interregnum 
though he is veſted with all the badges and external 
pomp of majeſty. During this period the marſhal, in all 

roceſſions, carries his ſtaff bent downwards before the 
kin z but aſter the coronation it is always held ereck. 
This is to ſhew that the election is imperfecł till it be ra- 
tified by the coronation, previous to which the king cart 
neither diſpoſe of offices or benefices, grant favours of 
any kind as a ſovereign, nor apply the great ſeal to any 
act or ordinance. He appoints the day for performing 
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his coronation, which is uſually on that” ſucceeding the 
funeral obſequies of his predeceſſor, All imaginable 
magnificence is obſerved on this occaſion, and a foreigner, 
unacquainted with the Poliſh conſtitution, would natu- 
rally conclude, that a monarch who aſcended the throne 
with ſuch pomp and ſplendor, was inveſted with very ex- 
tenſive prerogatives. 83 

When the coronation-day approaches, the king makes 
his entry into Cracow on horſeback, with a canopy of 
ſtate carried before him. The troops, both horſe and fot, 
march before with their officers, and are followed by the 
palatines, biſhops, and ambaſſadors on horſeback ; while 
a man, who rides before, ſcatters ſome ſmall pieces of 
filver, ſtamped with the effigies of the new king; who is 
thus conducted from the city gate to the caſtle, paſſing 
through the public ſquare, in which are ſeveral trium- 
phal arches. On the day that precedes the coronation, 
the body of the deceaſed king is carried in great ſtate to 
the church of St. Staniſlaus, at Shalka, where the mar- 
ſhals break their ſtaves, and the chancellors their ſeals, 
againſt the king's coffin, The new king, with all his 
courtiers, and the officers of the crown, are preſent at 
this ceremony. The companies of tradeſmen even walk 
thither bare-foot in proceſſion, each having the 9 
ſentation of a coffin covered with a pall, ſupported by 
two men; after which the corpſe is brought back to the 
chapel of the cathedral of Cracow, where are the ſepul- 
chres of their kings. 

The next day the coronation is performed in the ca- 
thedral of Cracow, to which the king is conducted in 
ſolemn ſtate by the ſenate, and the reſt of the nobility. 
The regalia are placed upon the altar, and the biſhops of 
Cracow and Cujavia preſent the king to the archbiſhop 
of Gneſna, to whom he bows, and then all the three 
prelates remind him of his duty; after which he kiſſes 
the archbiſhop's hand, kneels, lays his hand on the goſ- 

Is, and again ſwears to the Pacha Conventa; to which 
is added, that if he ſhould violate his oath, or any part 
of it, the ſubjeCts ſhall be diſcharged. from their obedience 
and oath of fidelity. Then receiving the benediction of 
the primate, and other biſhops, his upper garment is taken 
off, and the primate anoints his right hand and arm up 
to the elbow, and alſo his ſhoulders and forehead with 
8 oil, ſaying, “ In the name of the Father, of 
* the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.“ 

The king is then led to the chapel, where he is dreſſed 
much like a biſhop, and has other ornaments put on him 
by the marſhals of the kingdom and dutchy, in which 
he hears maſs on a throne erected in the midſt of the 
church ; and afterwards goes to the altar, where the 
archbiſhop, putting a drawn ſword into his right hand, 
ſays, ©* Receive this ſword, and tym protect and de- 
& fend the holy church againſt all unbelievers.” The 
ſword-bearer then puts it up in the ſcabbard, and returns 
it to the arcÞbiſhop, who girds it to the king's ſide : but 
his majeſty drawing it, waves it ſeveral times over his 
head. The king then kneels, and the archbiſhop places 
on his head the crown, which is ſupported by the biſhops 
of Cracow and Cujavia. After ſome prayers, the arch- 
biſhop puts the ſcepter into the king's right hand, and 
the globe of gold into his left. The primate and two 
archbiſhops then lead the king back to the throne, in 

which the archbiſhop places him, ſaying, ** Sit and 
„ maintain the place God has given thee.” The king 
returns again to the altar, and Te Deum being ſung, 
his majeſty kiſſes the archbiſhop's hand, offers him gold, 
confeſſes, receives the ſacrament, and the biſhop's bene- 
diction ; after which the court-marſhal cries out ſeveral 
times, Vivat Rex, and the treaſurer of the kingdom ſcat- 
ters money among the people in the church. 

The next day the king goes in great pomp to the town- 
houſe, with the regalia carried before him, and the great 
treaſurer again throws medals of gold and filyer among the 
people. His majeſty being there placed on a throne, re- 
ceives the homage and oaths of the diet, &c. on their 
knees, and the magiſtrates of the cities preſent him with 
the keys of their gates in a ſilver diſh, and a purſe full of 
ducats; after which he reſtores the keys, and makes ſome 
of the barghers of the city knights, by ſtriking them 
gently on the ſhoulder with his drawn ſword, 
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GEOGRAPHY. Por ax. 
As the king is obliged by the Pacta Conventa to con- 
ſult his people with reſpect to marriage, fo their conſent 
is neceſlary to the lifſoſution of the nuptial engagement ; 
for he can neither divorce the queen, nor ſeparate from 
her bed, without the approbation of the diet, unleſs he was 
married before his election. Her majeſty has no diſtinct 
houſhold, except 4 marſhal, a chancellor, and ſome in- 
ferior domeſtics. She is ſurniſhed with money by the king 
to defray the expences of the civil liſt ; and, with reſpect 
to her domeſtic economy, is little more than his houſe- 
keeper or ſteward. The king's whole revenue for the ſup- 
port of his regal ignity does notexceed four hundred thou- 
ſand crowtis ; excluſive of which there is a maintenance for. 
the queen-dowager, his conſort, and children, in caſe of 
his death; though the latter are denied the privilege enjoyed 
by other fabje&ts, of riſing to places of truſt and profit, 
leſt this ſhould give them an aſcendant in future elections. 

The arms of the republic are, gules, an eagle argent, 
for Poland ; and gules, a cayalier argent, for „n 

In the year 1705, king Auguſtus II. inſtituted the or- 
der of the white eagle; whoſe enſign is a croſs of gold 
enamelled with red, with a white border, and four flames 
between the points, appendant to a blue ribbon. On 
one ſide of the badge is the Poliſh white eagle, with a 
white croſs and the electoral ſword, &c. on its breaſt ; 
on the other fide the king's cypher, and round it this 
motto, PRO FIDE, Rx, ET LEOE. The croſs is ſur- 
rounded with a crown ſet with diamonds. 


SECT. VI. 
Of the Senate of Poland, 


1 moſt reſpectable part of the Poliſh government 
is the ſenate, which is compoſed of the biſhops, 
palatines, caſtellans, and ten officers of ſtate, who de- 
rive a right from their dignities of ſitting in that aſſembly, 
amounting in all to a hundred and forty- four members, 
who are ſtiled ſenators of the kingdom, or counſellors of 
ſtate, and have the title of excellency, a dignity ſupport- 
ed by no penſion or emoluments neceſſarily annexed to 
it. The ſenate preſides over the laws, is the guardian of 
liberty, the judge of right, and the protector of juſtice 
and equity. 

The members are nominated by the king, and take an 
oath to the republic, before they are permitted to enter 
Upon their office. 'Their honour continues for life, and at 
the general diet they are ſeated on the right and left of the 
lovereign, according to their dignity. They are the me- 
diators between the monarch and the ſubjeR, and, in 
conjunction with his majeſty, ratify all the laws paſſed by 
the nobility. The value they ſet on their dignity makes 
them deſpiſe all other honours, and they have even re- 
jected the titles offered them by the emperor of Germany. 
As a ſenaror is bound by oath to maintain the liberties of 
the republic, it is thought no diſreſpe& to majeſty te re- 
mind him of his duty; for as they are his counſellors, 
this freedom of ſpeech is an inſeparable prerogative of 
their office. | 

All the biſhops are ſenators, and precede the ſecular 
members: they are only thirteen in number, beſides two 
titular biſhops of places ſeized by the Turks and Ruſſians; 
but {till the titular honours are retained, and eagerly 
ſought after, becauſe they give them a right to ſit in the 
ſenate. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is ſeated at their 
head, and is ſecond only to the monarch ; he js alſo apoſ- 
tolical legate by his office, and enjoys ſuch variety of 
privileges as gives him extraordinary weight, not only in 
the ſenate, but in the common- wealth; for it is a capital 
crime even to draw a ſword, or to ſpeak irreverently in 
his preſence, During the inter-regnum he has the power, 
under certain reſtrictions, of coining money: he convokes 
the ſenate ; and oppoſes the conduct of the monarch 
whenever he acts contrary to the conſtitution : his mar- 
ſhal is a ſenator, and the croſs is carried before him. 
When the primate viſits the king, he is met at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs of the palace by one of the chief officers 
of the crown ; another great officer attends him at the 


top of the fairs, and conducts him to the royal preſence, 
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POLAND. 


le the king advances to meet him at the door. He 
— the Age of ambaſſadors without being expected 
to return their civilities. He is the head and — of 
the republic during a vacancy of the throne. He like- 
wiſe regulates the diet of election, iſſues out writs for 
holding the general and petty diets, and performs ſeveral 
other acts of ſovereignty, aſſiſted only by the ſenate, the 
members of which rather compoſe his council, than are 
his collegues. The Poles probably annexed theſe extra- 
ordinary privileges to'the primate rather than to any lay 
ſenator, from their being ſecured by his religious cha- 
rater from his aſpiring after the crown. 

The office of palatine is to march at the head of the 
nobility of his palatinate, and in time of peace to aſſem- 
ble the nobility, to preſide in the courts of judicature, and 
pronounce ſentence; to ſettle the price of goods brought 
to market, except in war-time, and during the ſeſſion of 
a diet; to examine weights and meaſures, and to protect 
and adminiſter juſtice to the Jews. Theſe palatines a- 
mount to thirty-ſeven, including the three caſtellans and 
the ſtaroſta of Samogitia, who rank with the palatines. 

There are eighty-two caſtellans, who in time of peace 
are only ſenators, without any juriſdiction ; but in time 
of war they, by general ſummons, act as palatines, and 
are in ſome meaſure their lieutenants. In the Poliſh 
language a caſtellan is ſtiled pan, or lord, and ki, or ſki, 
is added to the place over which each is caſtellan, as 
pan Poſnanſki, lord of Poſnan, They are divided into 
great or little caſtellans. The great caſtellans are admit- 
ted into the moſt ſecret councils, from which the others 
are ſometimes excluded. 

The crown officers are, the crown great-marſhal, the 
great-chancellor, the vice-chancellor, the great-treaſurer, 
the deputy-treaſurer, and the court-marſhal of Poland, 
and all the ſame officers of Lithuania. 

Though theſe ſtate officers are the laſt of the ſenators 
in order, yet they are perfons of great power and dignity, 
and in a fair way of riſing to the higheſt poſts in the 


kingdom. 


Of the Poliſh Diet. 


E now come to the diet of Poland, which is com- 

poſed of the king, the ſenate, and deputies of the 

nobility of every palatinate ; and is uſually held on two 

accounts, either to conſider of the reſolutions of the ſe- 

nate relating to the public welfare, or for the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, which are the moſt uſual diets. 

The king may aſſemble the diet at any particular place, 
except on occaſion of a coronation, which, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, muſt be celebrated at the ca- 
pital. Indeed for a number of years the. diet regularly 
aſſembled at Warſaw; but, on complaint made by the 
Lithuariians, it was agreed, that every third diet ſhould 
be held at Grodno. "The general rule is to meet at leaſt 
once in three years, When it 1s propoſed to hold a ge- 
neral diet, the king, or, in caſe of an interregnum, the 
primate, iſſues writs to the palatines of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, appointing the time and place of meeting. A 
ſketch is alſo ſent of the buſineſs to be deliberated upon 
by the aſſembly, and the members are allowed fix weeks 
to prepare for the intended ſeſſion. | 
It is remarkable that the diet never fits above ſix weeks, 
even in the moſt critical conjunctures and preſſing emer- 
gencies ; and they have been known to break up in the 
midſt of an important debate, and to leave the buſineſs to 
a future meeting. This has been juſtly eſteemed one of 
the great defects of the conſtitution of Poland: it proba- 
bly owes its origin to convenience; but is kept up from 
whim and caprice. | 

On recepit of the king's writ, the palatine communicates 
the meeting of the diet to all the officers and nobility with- 
in his juriſdiction, requiring them to aſſemble on a certain 
day, to ele& deputies, and take into conſideration the 
buſineſs mentioned in the royal ſummons. Theſe meet- 
ings are called petty diets, every gentleman poſſeſſing 
three acres of Jand having a vote, and matters being de- 


termined by a majority; but in the general diet deerees 
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are only valued when the whole body is unanimous. 
Theſe indigent nobles are always directed by ſome per- 
ſon of ſuperior fortune, influence, or ability, and ſeldom 
examine the ſubject of the debate; but remit it wholly, 
to the judgment of their repreſentatives. Every palatinare: 
has three repreſentatives; but the buſineſs devolves upon 
one of them, who is elected for his ability and expe- 
rience, and the other two are only added to give weight 
to this leading member, and to do honour, by their mag- 
nificent appearance, to the palatinate they repreſent. 

As theſe deputies have ſeats in the diet, the general 
aſſembly is divided into two bodies, the upper and the 
lower; the one being compoſed of the ſenate, the ſupe- 
rior clergy, and the great officers ; the other of, the re- 
preſentatives of the palatinates, who prepare all buſineſs 
for the ſuperior body. Thus we ſee how near an affinit 
the general conſtitution of the Poliſh diet has to a Briziſh 
parliament, and to the original form of government among 
all the northern nations, however they may vary in par- 
ticular circumſtances, and be altered by the influence of 
time. ram H 

The firſt buſineſs of the aſſembly is to chooſe a marſhal 3 
upon which occaſion the debates and tumults ſometimes - 
run ſo high, that the whole time for the ſeſſion of the 
diet 'is conſumed in altercation and wrangling: about the 
election of a ſpeaker,” who muſt be a native of Great or 
Little Poland, or of the dutchy of Lithuania. After his 
election he kiſſes the king's hand, and the chancellor, as 
the royal repreſentative, reports the matters to be delibe- 
rated upon by the diet. The marſhal then acquaints the 
king with the inſtructions of the deputies from their con- 
ſtituents, and the abuſes they require to be remedied: 
he likewiſe requeſts his majeſty to fill up the vacant of- 
fices and benefices according to law, and is anſwered by 
a ſet ſpeech from the chancellor, who reports the king's 
inclination to- ſatisfy his people as ſoon as he has con- 
ſulted his faithful ſenate. - 1821. 165 

Some of the cuſtoms obſerved by the Poliſh, diet are 
remarkably abſurd ; not only an unanimity of voices is 
neceſſary to paſs any bill, and conſtitute a decree of the 
diet, but every bill muſt alſo be aſſented to:unanimouſly; 
or none can take effect. Thus, if out of twenty bills one 
ſhould happen to be oppoſed by a ſingle: voice, all the 
reſt are thrown out, and the diet meets, deliberates, and 
debates for {ix weeks to no purpoſe. Can any thing be 
more aſtoniſhing, than that a rule ſo contrary to the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, and attended with ſuch ſatal con- 
ſequences, ſhould continue among a people. who. appear 
far from being void of e ? | 

The uſaal form of paſſing laws and decrees is as fol- 
tows : they are firſt reviſed by the marſha}, attended by 
two of the depuries, or elſe by three ſenators and ſix de- 
puties, and then read in the ſenate in the king's preſence ; 
after which the chancellor afks, with a loud voice, whe- 
ther the king, ſenators, and deputies, agree to have the 
bill ſanctified by the royal ſeal, and the arms of the re- 
public, Having paſſed through theſe forms, it is. Jodged 
in the regiſter at Warſaw, or in the great chancery of the 
kingdom, till printed copies are made, and diſperſed a- 
mong the ſeveral palatinates. | | 

The diet takes cognizance of affairs relating to war, 
the concluſion of a peace, the forming alliances,-the im- 
poſition of taxes, the levying of troops, the framing of 
laws, and the final determination of civil and criminal 
cauſes; there being an appeal from all the inferior courts 
to the general diet. Here too foreigners are naturalized, 
and admitted to all the rights of the natives; and ſuch 
peaſants as have ſufficient wealth and ambition, are ad- 
vanced to the rank of nobility. 

The afflux of people occahoned by the diet is very 
aſtoniſhing : wherever it happens to fit; thirty or forty 
thouſand people, who rival each other in pomp and pro- 
fuſion, are added to the uſual number of inhabitants. 
The nobility, who are not deputed, attend with their 
families for the ſake 'of pleaſure: they drink deep of 
Hungarian wine, their favourite liquor, and feaſting agd 
mirth are more purſued than the buſineſs of the ſtate. 
Hence the deputies frequently come intoxicated into the 
diet, affront the king, excite tumults, harangue with the 
moſt abuſive and factious eloquence, and ſometimes occa- 
ſion the diſſolution of the aſſembly. Thus the ſupreme 
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ſenate of the nation is in fact little more than a factious 
maſs, conducted with the utmoſt indecorum. However, 
a politic prince mould this turbulent multitude ac- 
cording to his pleaſure, by ſoothing, cajoling, treating, 
and making pecuniary preſents. e 
Beſides the regular triennial great diets, a particular 
diet meets, as hath been already hinted, on the vacancy 
of the throne, in a large field in the neighbourhood of 
Warſaw. Upon the death, depoſition, or abdication of 
the ſovereign, the primate, on whom the chief power de- 
volves, iſſues circular letters, ſummoning the diet to 
aſſemble on an appointed day. A kind of booth of pro- 
digious extent is erected, to ſhelter the electors from the 
weather, and deputies are elected in the uſual manner in 
the petty provincial diets. - A marſhal is choſen by the 
nobility, who muſt be confirmed by the ſenate. Theſe 
| laſt, with the nobility, then form an aſſociation, and 
enter into the moſt ſolemn engagements to adhere to the 
ſame intereſt; not to nominate a king till one of the 
candidates has obtained their unanimous conſent ; to pre- 
ſerve all the rights and immunities of the republic: to 
enter into no engagements with any of the candidates, 
or their ambaſſad ] 
and grievances of the republic be fully redreſſed ; to inſiſt 
upon the repeal of all the decrees, and even of the royal 
ſtatutes that have any tendency to encroach on public 
liberty ; and to ſupport the court of juſtice eſtabliſhed for 
preſerving order, enforcing the laws, protecting the ſtate, 
coining money, and performing all the offices of the 
executive power, during the vacancy in the throne ; to 
7 | ſtrangers from approaching the diet ; to fe 

id the carrying of fire-arms to this aſſembly ; to oblige 
the princip military officers to ſwear fidelity to the ſtate; 
to exert no undue influence, and to uſe the army only 

inſt the enemies of their country; to defend the fron- 
tiers, and ſecure the honour and liberty of Poland and 
the great dutchy of Lithuania; to oblige the officers alſo 
to ſwear, that in caſe of any ſedition or revolt they will 
aſſert the public intereſt, reſtrain the ſoldiers from acts of 
violence, and receive no money upon any pretence what- 
ſoever from the clergy, laity, & candidates, or their 
ambaſſadors. They ah engage to oblige the officers not 
to advance to the heart of x 4, 7 a with their troops, 
nor to approach the diet ; and neither to augment or di- 
miniſh the army but by the diet's conſent. Laſtiy, the 
treaſurers of the crown are forbid to iſſue out money 
without the approbation of the ſenate, except for the pay 
of the army. 

When the marſhal is elected, and a court of juſtice is 
eſtabliſhed, the diet draws out a bill of grievances and 
abuſes, either with reſpect to the republic or to indivi- 
duals, which they intend to have redrefled. A certain 
number of ſenators are then deputed to the army to keep 
them ſteady," and to aſſiſt the generals with their advice. 
Senators and Ceputies are alſo appointed to take an in- 
ventory of the crown treaſure and jewels depoſited at 
Cracow, and to make their report to the diet. Eight 
ſenators are then charged with the treaſure, and a par- 
ticular ſeal and key is given to each, that none of the 
keepers may ingly have acceſs. The ſame form is ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to the crown revenue. 

During the ſeſſion of the electoral diet, which is limit- 
ed to fourteen days without prorogation, all courts of 
juſtice, except that of the marſhal, are ſuſpended till the 
coronation is over. The next proceeding is to give or- 
ders to the plenipotentiaries of foreign powers, and the 
advocates of the candidates for the crown. The pope's 
legate is honoured with the firſt notice, as being the re- 
preſentative of Chriſt's vicar, the ſovereign of princes ; 
then the ambaſſador of his imperial majeſty, who is ſuc- 
ceeded by thoſe of France, and other catholic powers. 
They make their ſpeeches in Latin, and are anſwered by 
the biſhop of Gneſna and the marſhal of the deputies. 

But in general it is not the moſt perſuaſive oratory that 
can gain the eſteem of a Poliſh diet : the deputies defire 
more ſubſtantial arguments, and _ their paſſian for 
money and wine to be alſo gratified. Addreſs in this 
particular, and in ſecuring the intereſt of the clergy, are 
the chief qualities neceſſary in a candidate for the crown. 

Immediately before they proceed to the election, pub- 
lic prayers are read, and the whole diet join with one 


ors, till all the abuſes, irregularities, | 
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voice to beſeech heaven to direct their choice, and judge 
them according to their integrity in an affair of ſuch con- 
ſequence to the republic; a proceeding that muſt appear 
equally abſurd and impious to thoſe foreiga miniſters who 
have purchaſed their votes. The deputics of each pala- 
tinate give their votes in particular roras, the archbiſhop 
alone preſerving his ſeat. The firſt ſenator of every pa- 
latinate numbers the votes, which are afterwards tranſ- 
mitted in a roll to the nuncio-marſhal. Should all the 
votes prove unanimous in fayour of one candidate, the 
primate aſks three times, with a loud voice, whether the 

rievances have been redreſſed, and then proclaims the 

ing, the marſhals of the crown and dutchy of Lithua- 
nia obſerving the ſame ceremonies. In caſe of a con- 
teſted election, the ſenate aſſembled in a particular part 
of the booth endeavour, by perſuaſions, promiſes, and 
menaces, to bring all the electors to one opinion; and 
ſhould this be found impractable, the majority is declared, 
and their opinion paſſed for a legitimate election, though 
- is diametrically oppoſite to the fundamental con- 

tution. 


SECT. VIII. 
Of the Strength of Poland, with reſpett to its Fortifications 
and military Forces. 
| O of the moſt extraordinary parts of the conſtitu- 
tion of Poland, is the manner of raiſing and main- 
taining the militia. Originally Poland was an open coun- 
try, as at preſent, without fortreſſes; but, in courſe of 
time, the government cauſed fortifications to be erected 
in the cities, in order to oppoſe the incurſions of the 
enemy: theſe were ſubject to royal authority, and de- 
fended by regular garriſons ;- but as they were found to 
increaſe the power of the monarch, by erecting a kind of 
ſtanding army, with which ſome ambitious prince might 
deſtroy the liberties of the people, ſome of the citadels 
were demoliſhed,” and others neglected. They were then 
uſurped by the neighbouring lords, who by this means 
extended their authority over the citizens and burghers, as 
well as over the peaſants on their own eſtates, 

Hence there are at preſent few fortified places either in 

Poland or Lithuania : for the Poles alledge, that the bra- 
very of the inhabitants is the defence of their country. 
Kaminiec, on the frontiers of Podolia, owes its ſtrength 
more to nature than art. The boaſted fortifications of 
the city of Zamoſk, if compared with the fortified towns 
of other countries, muſt appear very inconſiderable; and 
all the. towns which formerly ſtood a ſhort ſiege, are 
now open and defenceleſs. Hence Dr. Buſching obſerves, 
that when a foreigner reads of fortified places in Po- 
« land, he muſt not ſuppoſe that ſuch expreſſions ſignify 
66 thing more than a ditch, a rampart, a wooden or 
46 > has wall, with which ſuch places are ſurrounded. 
« Dantzic is the only place that deſerves the name of a 
« fortreſs in the Poliſh dominions; but this is an inde- 
e pendent city.“ 
No ſuch —. as a ſtanding army kept in conſtant 
pay was former Y known in this country; but all that 
were capable of bearing arms. took the field on any 
emergency : but in the year 1551, the Lithuanians, for 
their own ſecurity, firſt began to keep on foot a certain 
number of troops, and their example was followed by 
the Poles, who raiſed an army to defend their frontiers 
from the E of their lawleſs neighbours, who live 
on plunder. Theſe troops are now divided into the crown 
army, and that of Lithuania; but ſome of the troops in 
both armies are cloathed and exerciſed in the Poliſh, and 
others in the German manner, 

The crown army conſiſts of a thouſand ſpear-men, 
three thouſand nine hundred and forty cuiraſſiers, a thou- 
ſand light armed tropps, which are all diſciplined in the 
Poliſh manner; four thouſand dragoons, fix thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty foot- ſoldiers, eight hundred and 
fifty matroſſes, and four hundred Hungarians ; all theſe, 
except the laſt, are under the German diſcipline. | 

The Lithuanian army is compoſed of four hundred 
men bearing lances or fpears, above eleven hundred and 
ſixty cuiraſhers; four hundred and fixty Tartars, two 


| hundred 
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red and forty Coſſacs, four regiments of dragoons, 

_ regiments * foot, and a hundred and fifty ma- 
ſſes. i | / 

"The charge of theſe troops is defrayed: in Poland by a 
poll-rax ; but in Lithuania other taxes are levied for this 
purpoſe. The ſoldiers alſo receive, beſtdes their pay, 
what is called winter- quarter money, and ate moſtly cans 
toned on the crown lands, born Ka | 

Beſides this ſmall ſtanding army, which receives con- 
ſtant pay, Poland, on any prefling exigency, is provided 
with another that can ſpeedily be raiſed, and is of little 
expence to the public : for on any ſudden and important 
danger, the whole'body of the nobility are ſummoned to 
appear in the field on horſeback, and this army is called 
the poſpolite. This is concluded upon in a diet, after 
having been previouſly propoſed ih the provincial meet- 
ings, and is done by royal letters; with the ſeals of the 
kingdom, and the great dutchy of Lithuania. Theſe 
being faſtened to poles by the ſummoners, are car- 
ried to the principal noblemen, ſtate officers, and perſons 
of rank in every palatinate, and read in the market- 
places of the cities and towns. When this has been 
three times ted, the nobility, after holding their aſ- 
ſemblies in their palatinates and diſtricts, appear in the 
field on horſeback, and, during the campaign, provide 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves. 

All gentlemen who live in cities and towns upon the 
intereſt of money ; all tenants who have ptocured leaſes 
for a term of years, which indeed are extremely uncom- 
mon in Poland ; all the king's tenants ; the eccleſiaſtical 
advocates in the ſpiritual courts ; and, in caſe of immi- 
nent danger, all the citizens in general; and even the 
gentry impriſoned for high crimes, are diſmiſſed to attend 
the poſpolite, being afterwards bound to return to their 
9 & to d trial, and ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment due to their crimes, unleſs they have merited a par- 
don by ſome ſignal acts of valour in the ſervice of their 
country. 


At preſent this body is entirely compoſed of cavalry. 


There is alſo a ſmall body of infantry raiſed at the ex- 
pence of the citizens, worth four thouſand florins ; the 
more wealthy burghers are obliged to find a horſeman 
compleatly armed. In the great dutchy of Lithuania the 
clergy are alſo obliged to fit out a number of men, in 

roportion to their temporal and ſpiritual poſſeſſions. 

he poor gentry may either appear in perſon, or ſub- 


ſcribe to _ one horſeman for a certain number of 


eſtates ; and brothers who are joint proprietors, may de- 
pute one perſon to repreſent them all. However, the 
court and retinue both of the king and queen are ex- 
empted from taking the field. The primate alſo is veſted 
with a power of protecting a certain number of the 
gentry within his juriſdiction from appearing in a military 
capacity ; and this privilege is ſometimes claimed by the 
bifliop of Cracow. ' 

The poſpolite of every palatinate being aſſembled at 
the appointed place, are led by their proper officers to 
the general rendezvous, where the palatines ſurrender 
their ſeveral charges to the commander in chief. The 
Poliſh nobility ſquander the bulk of their fortunes in 
making a magnificent appearance in the field, and come 
with glittering arms, fine horſes, rich trappings, and 
elegant apparel. 

he cavalry is divided into huſſarts and tavarſies; the 
former are choſen men and horſe, both defended by cloſe 
armour ; the latter are covered only by a'breaſt-plate, 
gorget, and helmet. Lances, ſabres, and piſtols, are the 
arms of the huſſarts; and carbines, bows and arrows, of 
the tavarſies. The former dart their lances at a conſider- 
able diſtance ; and, if they miſs their aim, recover them 
by means of a ſilk cord faſtened to the wriſt. All the ca- 
valry have the ſkins of wild beaſts over their armour, 
and are ſtuck over with the wings of ſtorks and other 
large birds, which give them a fierce appearance, and 
terrify the enemy's horſe, which, when unaccuſtomed to 
ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle, cannot be brought up to the 
charge. As to the Poliſh light-horſe, they differ little 
from the other troops, being armed with coats of mail 
and helmets, &c. Theſe are ſent upon all foraging par- 
ties and expeditions which require celerity; they being 
leſs encumbered with baggage, | 
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Ass no ſuttlers are admitted into the camp, every Poliſh 
officer muſt provide himſelf proviſions, and the cities and 
towns provide carriages and due military ſtores. 

The king himſelf always marches at the head of his 
army: but after the nobility have been a fortnight at the 

neral rendezvous, if no enemy appear, they are at 
iberty to to return to their reſpective homes. Theſe 
troops are not obliged to march beyond the limits of the 
kingdom; but if this be reſolved, and the nobility vo- 
luntarily conform to it, every horſeman and foot ſoldier 
pfeviouſly receives five Poliſh marks, or about one pound 
two ſhillings and ſix-pence; and the campaign is not to 
laſt above three months. Such a general ſummons has 
not been iſſued fince the year 1672 ; nor was it ever of 
any great advan to the republic, ori account of the 
ſhort duration of the campaign; the warit of good diſci- 
pline, and obedience to their chiefs. | | 
5 We have now given 4 particular account of Poland and 
its inhabitants in general, and ſhall therefore proceed to 
deſcribe the ſeveral provinces, and the principal places 
worthy of notice. . . 
| The kingdom of Poland, according to Dr. Buſching; 
conſiſts of three principal provinces, viz. Great Poland; 
Little Poland, and the great dutchy of Lithuania. This 
diviſion, he obſerves, is of great utility with reſpe& to the 
public law of Poland ; according to which; the nation con- 
liſts of three diſtinct people arid three provinces, and the 
marſhal in the diet is alterriately choſen from each. But 
however convenient this diviſion may be for the Poles, it 
does not appear to be ſo to the geographers, ſince even 
that gentleman has placed his account of Poliſh Pruſſia; 
which belongs to Great Poland, after Lithuania, We 
ſhall therefore give what appeats to us a more natural di- 
viſion, in which the countries and people, who are, in 
ſome reſpects, remarkably different, will be leſs con- 
founded by being claſſed together. | 


SECT. IX. 


Of GN EAT Poranp, including Poland Proper, Cujavia: 
and Maſſovia ; with the principal As Borg * 


REAT Poland, including the above provinces, is 

bounded on the north by the kingdom of Pruſſia 

and Poliſh Pruſſia, on the eaſt by Lithuania, oh the ſoutk 
by Little Poland, and on the eaſt by Sileſia. 

Great Poland, properly ſo called, contains five pala- 
tinates, the moſt remarkable of which are, 

Poſeran, or Poſen, the capital of the palatinate of 
Poſnania, is a handſome but not a very large city, ſeated 
on the river Warta, in fifty-two degrees twenty-ſix mi- 
nutes north latitude, It is incloſed with a double wall 
and a deep moat. On the other ſide of the river it has 
two ſuburbs, ſurrounded with a large moraſs; but 
both the city and ſuburbs are ſubje& to frequent in- 
undations by the overflowing of the river. The caftle, 
which is a good ſtructure, ſtands on an iſland in the ſame 
river. The city has ſeveral churches and convents, a je- 
ſuits college, an academy, which ſtands in the ſuburbs, 
and an epiſcopal ſeminary. The biſhop's palace is near 
the cathedral, which is 72 ſtructure. This is the moſt 
antient biſhop's ſee in Poland, it being founded by the 
emperor Otho I. and made ſubordinate to the archbiſhop- 
ric of Magdeburgh, under which it continued till it was 
ſubjected to the archbiſhopric of Gneſna, Tt owes great 
part of its proſperity to its trade with Germany ; for it is 
a ſtaple town, and enjoys ſeveral other privileges. 

Frauſtadt, in the Poliſh language Uſkowa, is a hand- 
ſome town on the frontiers of Sileſia, in latitude fifty-one 
degrees forty-five minutes, built by the Germans, from 
whom a great part of its inhabitants are deſcended ; hence 
there are two Lutheran churches in the town. The in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade in oxen and wool. 
Frauſtadt formerly — 1 to Sileſia; but was annexed 
to the Poliſh dominions by king Caſimir, who promiſed 
to maintain its former - privileges, among. which was the 
right of coining money. In the year 1644, this town was 
almoſt deſtroyed by fire, and in 1706 the combined ar- 


toy of the Saxons and Ruſſians were entirely defeated 
Liſſa, 


by the Swedes neat this place. 
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Liſſa, called by the Poles' Leſzho, is a fine populous 
town and lordſhip, near the preceding, in the territory of 


which it lies. It was formerly no more, than a village, 


but great numbers of proteſtants removing thither from 
Sileſia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Auſtria, and obtaining 
the free exerciſe of their religion, it increaſed till it be- 
came a conſiderable town. The inhabitants carry on a 
good trade, and have a Lutheran church, a ſeminary, 
and a Calviniſt church : and the general-ſenior of all the 
Lutheran churches in Great Poland, formerly ſtiled the 
ſuperintendant, reſides in this town. In 1656 the in- 
habitants deſerted it for fear of the Poliſh troops, who 


plundered and laid it in aſhes; and in 1707 it was laid 
. waſte by the Ruſſians, but was afterwards rebuilt with 


great improvements. #4 

In the palatinate of Kaliſh is the city of Gneſna, called 
by the Poles Gniezno, the capital of Great Poland, and 
the moſt antient city in the kingdom. It is fituated in 
a plain, and is not only a large town, but the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, whoſe power, as we have already obſerved, 
is next that of the king. A court of judicature is held 
in the town, and a particular chancellor belongs to the 
chapter of the cathedral, in which is the body of St. 
Adalbert encloſed in a filver ſhrine, There is alſo a ſe- 
minary founded. here. ried 

Me now come to the province of Cujavia, which is 
very fertile, and watered by many lakes, that abound with 
fiſh : the principal of theſe is the lake of Goplo. The 
biſhop of Cujavia is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Gneſna; and alſo ſtiles. himſelf biſhop of Pomerellia. 
Cujavia contains two palatinates, the moſt conſiderable 
place in which is, 

Uladiſlaw, a handſome city in the palatinate of the 
ſame name, ſeated on the Viſtula, Here is a hne palace, 
in which the biſhop of Cujavia reſides. The cathedral 
is an antient Gothic ſtructure, rich in plate, ornaments, 
and relics, and is encompaſled by the houſes of the canons 
and a large free-ſchool. 

Another province df Great Poland is Maſovia, or Ma- 
ſuren, which, from the beginning of the Poliſh monar- 
chy, has been conſidered as a part of that kingdom. Tt 
has been twice given to the queens of Poland as a dowry, 
No other religion but popery is tolerated in this province, 
thoſe of other profeſſions being treated with the utmoſt 
ſeverity ; for to ſuch a height is the bigotry of the go- 
vernment carried, that if a Lutheran or Calviniſt miniſter 
be found in Maſovia, he is certainly puniſhed with death. 
The number of noble families in this province are com- 
puted to be no leſs than forty- five thouſand. Maſovia 
eps two palatinates, in which are the following 

laces: | 

1 Warſaw, the capital of Maſovia, and the royal reſi- 
dence, is ſeated on the Viſtula, almoſt in the center of 
the kingdom,\ in fifty-two degrees twenty-one minutes 
north latitude," and twenty-one degrees ten minutes eaſt 
longitude from London. It is' ſurrounded with a moat 
and double wall, and has a ftately caſtle. Here are ſeve- 
ral elegant ſtone-buildings and palaces, a great number of 
beautiful churches and-convents, an hoſpital, an arſenal, 
and a ſtatue of king Sigiſmund III. erected to his memory 
by his. ſon Uladiſſaus IV. The valuable library of count 

aluſk, which was opened in 1746, ſaid to contain a- 


bove two hundred thouſand volumes, is both an advan- 


tage and an ornament to the city. Some years ſince an 
academy for military exerciſes and a literary ſociety were 
inſtituted at Warſaw. When the general diet is aſſem- 
bled, there is ſuch a-vaſt concourſe of people, that great 
numbers of them are obliged to live in tents without the 
city, where they continue during the ſeſſion. The pro- 
vincial aſſembly, or diet, and a court of judicature are 
alſo held here. | 
King Sigiſmond III. was the firſt who made this city 
the royal reſidence, and his-ſucceſſors have reſided here 
ever ſince. In 1655 this city had a Swediſh garriſon, 
who brought hither a conſiderable booty from ſeveral 
parts of Poland; and a great number of military and 
civil officers, with ſome ladies of diſtinction of that na- 
tion, reſided there. But the Poles laid ſiege to it in 1656, 
and, after a vigorous defence, obliged the city to ſurren- 
der. By the articles of capitulation, the Swedes: were per- 
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mitted to leave the place; but the beſt part of the plundes 
they had amaſſed fell into the hands of the Poles. , How- 
ever, Charles Guſtavus approaching with an army to re- 
lieye the city, king John Caſimir marched againſt him, 
and a battle was fought near the ſuburbs of Praga, which 
laſted three days; but at laſt the Poles were obliged to 
retreat, leaving behind them their artillery and baggage 
upon which the Swedes placed a ſmall garriſon. in the 
town, and deſtroyed the fortifications. In 1702, Charles 
XII. of Sweden made himſelf maſter of Warſaw, which 
happened then to be without a garriſon, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Praga. * a 

In this province is alſo the city. of Ploczko, which 
ſtands on an eminence by the Viſtula, and affords a ver 
pleaſant proſpect. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſubs 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna: it is alſo the reſidence 
of a palatine, a caſtellan, and a ſtaroſta. Here are ſeve- 
ral churches richly ornamented, the principal of which 
belong to the nuns of St, Mary Magdalen and the Bene- 
dictine monks in the caſtle: the latter is the cathedral, 
and the revenues of the chapter are almoſt equal to thoſe - 
of the biſhop, The — or dean, is lord oſ the diſ- 
trict of Sielun, and ſovereign of the nobility who reſide 
there, and is accordingly ſtiled prince of that territory. 
The jeſuits have a college there, and in the caſtle is a 
ſeminary, The provincial court of judicature is held in 
the city, and its inhabitants carry on a good trade, 

Poliſh Pruſſia is conſidered as a diſtrict belonging to 
Great Poland, merely perhaps from its bordering on that 
part of the Poliſh dominions ; but this province deſerves 
a particular deſcription, | 


ene 
Of LirTLE Por Axp, including Podlachia, Red Ruſſia, 


Podolia, Kiow, and Volhinia ; containing an Account of 
the principal Towns, particularly of Cracow, and the famous 
Salt Mines of Bocnia and MWiliſta. | 


TI Poland, which is alſo called Upper Poland, 
properly ſo called, contains the palatinates of Cra- 
cow, Sandomir, and Lublin, and has the following re- 
markable places: FEM 

Cracow, the capital of the whole kingdom, and the 
fixed head reſidence of the ſovereign, is ſeated in a fer- 
tile country, at the conflux of the Viſtula and the Ri- 
dawa, in nineteen degrees thirty minutes caſt longitude, 
and the fiftieth degree of north latitude, The city contains 
a great number of convents and churches, and among the 
latter that of the Virgin Mary, which is the principal, 
On the weſt {ide of it is a ſuburb with handſome gar- 
dens, and near it is the king's palace, which has the 
advantage of elegant gardens incloſed with a wall. On 
the ſouth fide of it is the royal caſtle, ſeated on a high 
rock, near the Viſtula. This large ſtructure is defended 
by walls, towers, and baſtions, and has the appearance 
of a town; it including the king's palace, the cathedral, 
and two other churches, with ſeveral dwelling-houſes. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. Staniſlaus, formerly 
biſhop of this ſee, whom Boleſlaus II. killed at the altar 
with his own hands, becauſe that biſhop's admonitions 
were grown inſupportable to him. St. Staniſlaus's re- 
mains are incloſed in a ſilver ſhrine, and maſles are con- 
tinually performed day and night in this church. In the. 
treaſury of the cathedral, among other things of great 
value, are the regalia, on which account it is under the 
care of, the treaſurer of the kingdom.. Here the kings of 
Poland are always crowned,. and their remains interred. 
The annual revenue of the biſhopric of Cracow amounts 


to forty thouſand dollars. The chapter conſiſts of thirty- 
' fix, canons, beſides other 


prieſts, whoſe revenues are alſo 
very conſiderable. . We 
Contiguous to the caſtle is the ſuburb of Stradomo, 
which includes ſeveral churches, convents, and hoſpi- 
tals; and from thence a bridge over the Viſtula leads to 
the town of Cazimircz, which may be conſidered as the 
ſecond diviſion of the city of Cracow: it lies to the eaſt 
of the latter, was built by Caſimir the Great, and is 
incloſed with a wall. The chief edifice in this part of the 
2 ctiy 
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city is the univerſity, which conſiſts of eleven Colleges. to 
which are ſubordinate fourteen grammar-ſchools, iſperſ- 
ed in ſeveral parts of the city. The Jews-town joins to 
Cazimixcz. To the north of the city lies the ſuburb of 
Kleparz, or Klepardia, which has no walls, but con- 
tains ſeveral churches, particularly that of St. Florian, 
which is a very ſtately edifice, and the biſhop's palace. 
The city of Cracow is large, and was formerly populous 
and flouriſhing ; but by the removal of the court, and 
the many calamities it ſuſtained in both the Swediſh wars, 
has much declined. The citizens have this particular 
privilege, that no appeal lies from the city council, but 
to the king only; and his majeſty can Judge no cauſes 
relating either to the city or its ſuburbs in any other 
place but in Cracow. The palatine of this city has 
the power of chooſing the council, but not of diſplacing 
any member when elefted. The caſtellan of this city 
has hardly any thing in common with the other caſtel- 
lans ; bowever, he has the ſame name and appointments, 
and by bis poſt is entirely exempt from ſeryjng any other 
offices, except his being obliged to appeat in council, 
This city has often been conſumed by fire, and in 1707 
and 1708 was viſited by the peſtilence, which ſwept away 
ſeveral thouſands of the inhabitants. In 1655 it was be- 
ſieged and taken by the Swedes ; but in 1657 they were 
obliged to reſtore it to the Poles. 

Boſnia is a town famous for its ſalt mines, which were 
firſt diſcovered in 1251, when this place was only a 
village. The ſmall river Raabruns near this town, which 
is ſurrounded, with emfnences. The falt mine is in a 
flip of land of ſeven hundred and fifty feet in breadth from 
north to ſouth, about ten thouſand in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and its greateſt depth is a thouſand two hundred 
feet from the ſurface. The ſalt lies in veins, and is 
ſomething finer than that of Wiliſka, eſpecially at a cer- 
tain depth. It is cut in ſmall pieces, and put up in caſks, 
The number of labourers in this mine is about two or 
three hundred. Alabaſter and large pieces of black wood 
have been found in this mine incruſted with ſalt, and 
cvery part of it is dry. | 

Wiliſka is a ſmall town, only famous for its mines, 
and. is ſeated in a valley about five miles from Cracow. 
The town is entirely undermined, and the cavities ex- 
tend for a conſiderable diſtance round it. The length of 
the mine from eaſt to weſt is ſix thouſand feet, its breadth 
from north to ſouth is two thouſand, and its greateſt 
depth eight hundred; but the veins of ſalt are not limited 
to this extent, for the depth and length of them from eaft 
to weſt are yet unknown, and only the breadth has been 
hitherto determined, There are at preſent ten ſhafts, 
and within the whole ſalt mine there is not ſo much as 
one ſpring. Here a ſtranger is ſurprized on his deſcend- 
ing to the bottom to find a kind of ſubterraneous com- 
mon- wealth, conſiſting of a great many families, that 
have their peculiar laws and polity, and even public roads 
and carriages; horſes being employed to draw the ſalt to 
the mouths of the mine, where it is taken up by en- 
gines. Theſe horſes when once they are down never 
more ſee the light of the ſun, and many of the people 
ſeem buried alive in this ſtrange abyſs; ſome being born 
there and never ſtirring out, though others have frequent 
opportunities of breathing the freſh air of the fields, and 
enjoying the light of the ſun. The ſubterraneous paſ- 

ages or galleries are very ſpacious, and in many of them 
chapels are hewn out of the tock-ſalt, and in theſe are 
ſet up cruciſixes and the images of ſaints, before which 
a light is kept conſtantly burning. The places where the 
ſalt is hewn out, and the empty cavities whence it has 
been formerly taken, are called chambers ;- and ſome of 
theſe are ſo ſpacious, that a large church might be in- 
cloſed in one of them. Several of theſe chambers are 
made uſe of as warehouſes for the ſalt caſks, or barns for 
holding the fodder for the horſes, and others ſerve for 
ſtables, in which ſtand twenty or thirty horſes. In ſome 
chambers, where the water % 

bottoms and fides are covered with very thick incruſta- 
tions of ſome thouſands of ſalt. cryſtals, one upon ano- 


ther, many of them weighing half a pound or more; 


and when any candles happen to be brought, the nume- 


rous Faye of light reflected by theſe cryſtals emit a ſurpri- 


luſtre. 


e 


tants to the ſword. 


as formerly ſtagnated, the 
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In ſome parts of the mine hiige columns of alt are 
left ſtanding to ſupport the rock. The number of miners 
employed are between four and five hundred, but all the 
men together who work amount to about ſeven hundred: 

The ſalt lies near the ſurface in large ſhapeleſs maſſes, 
out of which blocks of ſixty, eighty, or a hundred ſquare 
feet may be hewn; but at a conſiderable depth it is 
found in ſmaller lumps. About fix hundred thouſand 
quintals of ſalt are annually dug out of theſe mines. The 
worſt and cheapeſt is called green ſalt, from is greeniſh 
colour cauſed by an heterogenous mixture of a greyiſh 
mineral, ot clay, and entirely conſiſts of ſalt eryſtals of 
difterent dimenſions. A caſk of this ſalt, which gene- 
rally contains fix -quintals, ſells for about twenty-two 
Poliſh guilders,. each of one ſhilling and two-pence va- 
lue ; but a quintal of that in large maſſes or blocks is 
worth thirty-two or thirty-three florins, each florin worth 
about ſix-pence halfpenny. A finer fort of ſalt is fold for 
twenty-four florins per caſk, and in large blocks at four 
florins the quintal. The third ſpecies of ſalt dug out of 
theſe mines is ſal gemmæ, or cryſtal ſalt, which is found 
in ſmall pieces interſperſed in the rock; and when de- 
tached from it, breaks into cubes or rectangular priſms: 
This is uſually: fold unprepared. The colqur of the ſalt 
ſtone is a dark grey mixed with yellow. | 
- Theſe ſalt mines have always made a part of the _ 
board revenues as they are termed, and are generally 
farmed; but ſometimes the king has kept them in his own 
hands, and appointed proper officers for the management 
of them. The office of mine-maſter at Wiliſka is here- 
ditary, and a conſiderable ſalary ariſing from them is an- 
nexed to it. | 

The next town we ſhall mention is Sandomir, or Sen- 
domir, the capital of z palatinate of the ſame name. This 
town is ſeated on an eminence near the influx of the 
river San into the Viſtula; and its delightful fituation 
rendered it the favourite reſidence of Cafimir the Great, 
and other kings of Poland. This city is well fortified 
both by art and nature, and has a college of Jeſuits and 
other orders, with a rich foundation called Collegium 
Canonicorum. A provincial court of juſtice is alſo held 
here. In the year 1259 the Tartars and Ruſſians com- 
mitted terrible ravages in this city, and put the inhabi- 
In 1656 the caſtle, which ſtands on 
a ſteep rock, was blown up by the Swedes. 

The next city we ſhall mention is Lublin, in the 
palatinate of the ſame name, ſurrounded by a wall and 
ditch ; but though it is not large, it is a place of g 
trade, It has a caſtle built on a high rock, and ſtands 
in a very pleaſant and fertile country. It has ſeveral 
churches and convents, a college of Jefuits, and a great 
number of Jews live in the ſuburbs ; they have there a 
very ſpacious ſynagogue. In this city are held three 
annual fairs, each of which lafts a month, and theſe are 
frequented by a multitude of German, Greek, Arme- 
nian, Ruſſia, Turkiſh, and Arabian © traders and mer- 
chants. The chief tribunal for Little Poland is held in 
this city, beſides the provincial diet and a court of ju- 
dicature. In 1240 this city was ſet on fire by the T. - 
tars, after which it continued for a long time in the 
poſſeſſion of the Ruſſians, It alſo ſuffered much by fire 
in 1447 and 1606, and in 1656 was reduced to aſhes by 
the Swedes. 

We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the countries 
dependant on Little Poland, and ſhall begin with Podla- 
chia, or the palatinate of Bielſk, which is bounded on 
the north by Pruſſia and Lithuania; on the eaſt by Li- 
thuania; on the ſouth by the palatinate of Lublin, in 
Little Poland; and on the weſt by that of Maſovia, ex- 
tending about eighty- eight miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. This province was formerly the occaſion of 
many diſputes and quarrels between the Poles and Lithua- 


nians. The moſt remarkable places it contains are, 


Bielſk, a large city on the river Biala, ſituated in 
latitude fifty-three - degrees four minutes. Not only the 
town but the caftle and other fortifications are built with 
wood: it is, however, a place of great trade, which is 
carried on by the Jews. 8 . 


Bialyſtoc, a city divided into the Old and New Town; 


in the latter of which is count Braniki's'fine ſcat and gar- 
4 dens, Ny are much admired, and from their elegance 
F, N haye 


is 


raſſes, Here is held a court of judicature, and in this 
town Auguſtus. II. inſtituted the order of the White 
Eagle, in the year 1705, which he conferred as a reward 
of courage a _ | # 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this province is Au- 
guſtow, a beautiful town, ſeated on a lake, and thus 
called from Sigiſmund Auguſtus, by whom it was 
founded. | 

Little or Red Ruffia, including Podolia, Poliſh Kiovia, 
and Volhinia, is bounded on the north by Lithuania ; on 
the eaſt by the river Nieper; on the ſouth by Moldavia, 
Tranſylvania, and the 2 mountains, which di- 
vide it from Hungary; and on the weft by Little Poland. 
The country is mountainous, but witered with abun- 
dance of rivers, which render it fertile in corn. ä 

Red Ruſſia Proper conſiſts of the three palatinates 
Chelm, Belz, and Lemberg, the moſt remarkable places 
of which are, | : 

Lemberg, called in Latin Leopolis, and in Poliſh 
Lwow, is the capital of the palatinate of the ſame name, 
and is a large opulent city, ſituated in latitude fifty degrees 
thiry-two minutes, and in the fortieth degree eaſt Jon- 

itude from London. It is pretty well fortified in the 
Poliſh manner, that is, only with timber; and has two 
caſtles, one within and the other without the walls: the 
latter ſtands on a high hill, and the Carmelite monaſtery, 
which is fortified, may ſerve as a citadel to the caſtle. 
The city lies low on the banks of the river Peltew, en- 
compaſſed with hills and mountains that command the 
town, Lemberg is not only the ſee of a Popiſh arch- 
biſhop, but of a Ruſſian and Armenian biſhop. 

Here is a magnificent cathedral, and ſeveral other 
churches, among which is a Ruffian and an Armenian 
church. The city has alſo ſome rich convents, and one 
belonging to the Dominicans which is ſaid not to have 
its equal in Poland, There. is likewiſe a college of Je- 
fuits, a gymnaſium, or feminary, an arſenal, a public 
' granary, and two Jewiſh ſchools. A provincial diet and 
a court of judicature are alſo held in this city. The in- 
habitants are a mixture of ſeveral nations, but no pro- 
teſtants are tolerated amongſt them. - | 

aroſlaw is a handſome town ſeated on the river San, 
and is defended by a caſtle ; it carries on a good trade, 
and within the town is a college of Jeſuits, and without 
it another foundation belonging to the ſame order. 

Podolia, which is dependant on Red Ruſſia, is a very 
fertile country; but has in all ages been expoſed to the 
inroads of barbarous-nations, who live on plunder, and 
have often ravaged it in a moſt cruel manner, It abounds 
with a fine breed of horſes and horned eattle. The in- 
habitants were formerly governed by their own dukes or 
ſovereigns, and are of a war-like diſpoſition. Podolia 
conſiſts of two palatinates, that of Podolia and Braclaw. 
The principal town in this country is, 

Kaminiec Podolſki, the capital, of the palatinate of 
Podolia, which is fituated in forty-eight degrees fifty- 
eight minutes north latitude. It has a caftle built on a 
rock, and owes its ſtrength more to nature than to art; 
however, it is eſteemed the beſt fortification in Poland. 
Here is alſo a college of Jeſuits ; and the city is the ſee 
of a Popiſh and Armenian biſhop. In 1651 the Coſſacs 
laid fiege to the caſtle, but without ſucceſs ;. it was, how- 
ever taken by the Turks in 1672, who held it till the 
peace of Carlowitz. | EY 

Of the palatinate of Kiovia, or Kiow, which forms 
2 part of the Ukraine, and is inhabited by the Coſſacs, 
we have already given an account in treating of Ruſſia, 
which has all that part of this country that lies on the 
other ſide of the Nieper ;. ſo that Poliſh Kiovia includes 
only two diſtricts, in which are ſeveral ſmall towns ſcarce 
worthy of notice. 1 | 

We now come to Volhinia, the laſt province depen- 
dant on Red. Ruſſia, -a' country ſo fertile, as to ſupply 
the inhabitants with a great deal more grain then they 
are able to conſume. - Roſemary and aſparagus grow 
wild in the woods, and can hardly be diſtinguiſhed trom 
thoſe cultivated in the gardens, Volhinia: was annexed: 


— 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


have been termed the Verſailles of Roland. The greateſt | 

part of the gity was deſtroyed by fire in 1753. 
Tykoczin, a conſiderable town on the river Narew, 

and defended by a caſtle ſituated amidſt inacceſſible mo- 


— 
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to Poland in 1569, and in 1618, the country was ra- 
vaged by the Tartars, who beſides a great booty, car- 
ried thirty thouſand perſons out of the country to be 
ſold as ſlaves, This province contains two diſtricts and 
ſeveral towns, among which are the following, | 

Lucko or Luceorien, the capital of Volhinia, which 
is ſeated on the river Ster, in fifty degrees fifty minutes 
north latitude, one hundred and ſeventy-five miles to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Warſaw. It has a caſtle, in which the 
biſhop of Volhinia reſides, and it is alſo the reſidence of 
a Ruſſian biſhop. The Jeſuits have a college here, and 
it has a provincial diet, and a court of judicature ; bur 
— 1752, the greateſt part of the city was deſtroyed by 

re, 

Olika, a handſome town and caſtle belonging to the 
Radzivil family, and the capital of a dutchy. A ſchool 
and ſeminary are founded in this town. 

Sokal, a town and fortreſs on the river Bug, remark- 
able for a celebrated image of the virgin Mary, for the 
— ſecurity of which, the Bernardine monks have 

uilt a fine church and convent, with ſaicable fortifica- 
tions, on an iſland in the river Bug. 


SECT. XI. 


Of LiTHUANIA, including Lithuania Proper, Lithuanian 
Ruſſia, and the Livonian Palatinate, with the moſt 


remarkable Places in each, 


Ithuania, called the natives Litwa, is bounded 

on the north by Courtland and Ruſſia, on ths eaſt 
by Ruſſia, on the ſouth by Vothinia, and on the weſt 
by Little Poland, Podlachia, and the kingdom of Pruffia. 
It was anciently very woody, and the greateſt part of it 
lies uncultivated ; but it is now greatly improved, by 
cutting down the woods, and the encouragement given 
to agriculture. Great quantities of pot - and wood- 
aſhes are made here, and the country produces a confi- 
derable quantity of buck-wheat, and other corn. It has 
alſo great plenty of honey, with which mead and other 
palatable liquors are made, The meadows and paſtures 
are very fertile, and afford nouriſhment to numerous 
flocks and herds, and the ſheep yield fleeces of very fine 
wool. In the foreſts are bears, wolves, wild boars, 
buffaloes, deer, and prodigious flights of woodcocks. 
Here are alſo feveral lakes, in which are profitable fiſheries. 
But notwithſtanding the fertility of the ſoil, agriculture 
is not yet ſufficiently encouraged ; for ſome of the fineſt 
ſpots of land in the country ſtill lie waſte, and the luxu- 
riant paſtures in the meadows are neglected till the 
rots on the ground : for want of care the woods are fre- 
quently conſumed by accidental fires. Proviſions in ge 
neral are extremely cheap; but this is the leſs ſurpri- 
img, where money itſelf is dear, and fo ſcarce, that ten 
per cent is the common intereſt. | 

All the common people, except the burghers of the 

royal towns and the Germans, are vaſſals 1 ** no- 
bility, who are very numerous, are for the moſt part in- 
digent, aud thoſe who are poor ſerve the wealthy as 
ſtewards, treaſurers, bailiffs, and valets. The noble fa- 
milies in better circumſtances, endeavour to mend their 
p farming a large eſtate. There is ſcarce a 
ſingle nobleman in tolerable circumſtances in Lithuania 
without a title, of which they are alt extremely fond 
and theſe titles defcend to their children, The principal 
nobility have eſtates equal to the revenues of ſome 
princes, and generally retain ſome hundreds of the poor 
nobility in their ſervice. Fhey are likewiſe inveſted 
with the higheſt poſts in- the kingdom ; but live in ſuch 


pomp and ſplendor, and with fo little oeconomy, that 


their expences generally exceed their income. 

Popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Lithuania; but 
there are alſo many Lutherans, Calviniſts, Jocinians, 
Jews, and Turks; but the Greeks are on a much bet- 
ter footing than any other of the diſſenters. Though 
this country is ſo cloſely connected with Poland, it ſtill 
retains its own peculiar laws, offices, and troops. i 

In a diet held at Lublin in 1569, the Poles and Li- 
thuanians agreed, that the great dutchy of Lithuania, 


and the kingdom of Poland 
1 


ſhould for the future be ſo 
| united, 
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as to form but one ſtate under one prince; that 
the ſovereign ſhould be elected in Poland by both na- 
tions; that the two nations ſhould have a ſenate or 
council, and a houſe of provincial repreſentatives in 
common ; that the coin in the kingdom and dutchy 
ſhould be of the ſame value, and that they ſhould be 
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raſſes, that reſemble lo matiy extenſive lakes. The brin- 


Cipal towns in this palatinate are, 
Brzeſk, which is a ſtrong, but not a very large town, 
ſituated on the river Bug, and has a caffle built on a 
rock, near it is a royal palace with a fine . ix In 
this town is a famous ſynagogue, to which the Jews re- 


equally concerned in treaties and alliances. ; 
Lithuania is at preſent divided into nine palatinates, 
the two firſt of which conſtitute Proper Lithuania, and 
the others Lithuanian Ruſſia, which is divided into 
White Ruffia, Black Ruſſia, and Poleſia. Beſides theſe 
N palatinates, Lithuania alſo includes the principality of 
| Samogitia, and the dutchy of Courland, which is a flef 

of Poland. ; 
Lithuania, properly ſo called, includes the palatinates 
of Wilna and Trock, the principal places of which are, 
Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, ftands on the river 
| Wilia, near the influx of the Wilika, in fifty-four de- 
þ rees thirty-two minutes north latitude, and is fituated 
in a mountainous country. It is built on ſeveral little 
eminences, and has two conſiderable ſuburbs. In an 
1 old ruinous palace is the arſenal, and the hall where the 
| court of juſtice is held, and oppoſite to it is a magnifi- 
2 cent church that belongs to the caſtle. This church is 

1 
; 


ſort from all the countries of Europe, both on account 
of ſtudy and preferment among their own people, A 
provincial diet is held in this town, and a Greek biſhop 
reſides hete. 

Pinſk is 4 large, handſome trading town ori the river 
Pina, ſituated in the midft of extenſive moraſſes, and in- 
habited not otily by the Jews, who have a ſchool here, 
but alſo by people of many other religions, c 1 
the Greeks, who have a biſhop here. The leather dref{- 
ed in this town, after the Ruſhan manner, is eſteemed 
the beſt in the whole Kingdom. A provincial diet is 
held here, 

Under Lithuanian Ruffia is included Black Ruſſia, 
called by the Poles Rus Czarna, which includes the pa- 
latinate of Novogrodec, and contains ſour diſtricts, the 
principal place of which is, | 

Novogrodec, a town ſituated on a hill, in which are 
ſeveral Popiſh and Ruſſian convents, with a college of 
Jeſuits, It has a provincial diet, and an inferior court of 
judicature ; and an high tribunal, after the model of that 
of Wilna, is held alternately here, and at Minſk, whicts 
continues ſitting five months every year. 

In White Ruſſia, called by the Poles Rus Biala, are four. 
palatinates, the moſt conſiderable places in which are, 

Minſk, which is ſeated on the river Swiſtocz, in the 
palatinate of Minſk, and has two caſtles. A provincial 
diet is held here, beſides a high tribunal once in two 
years. This town was taken by the Ruſſtans in 1656. 

ohflow, in the palatinate of Miſciſlaw, is a hand- 
ſome commercial town on the river Nieper, and the in- 
habitants carry on à conſiderable trade with the Ruſſians- 
In 1654 Mohilow was taken by the Ruſſians; and tho“ 
it was inveſted by the Poles in 1660, they were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege. It was, however, taken from the 
Ruſſians in 1662 by the inhabitants, who ſent off part 
of the garriſon by ſtratagem, and then made the reſt 
priſoners of war. | 

Poloc, a fortified town on the river Dzwina, and in 
the palatinate of Poloc. It has two ſtrong caſtles, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade. In this town the Jeſuits 
have a colſege, and the Greeks an academy for the ſtudy 
of philofophy. A popiſh Greek biſhop alſo reſides here. 
In this towrrare likewiſe held aprovincial diet and a court 
of judicature. In 1563 Poloc was taken by the Ruſſians, 
but in 1579 was retaken by the Poles. PREN 

e now come to the — Palatinate, called by 
the Poles Woiewodztwo Inflantſkie. This country was 
2 of Livonia, and is alſo termed the palatinate of 

end. The Poles, on their delivering up Livonia to 
Sweden, by the treaty of Oliva, reſerved this part, which 
has a biſhop, a palatine, and a caſtellan, and ſends fix 


deputies to the general diet, It has alſo five or ſix ſmal} 
towns. & 


very rich, and is alſo remarkable for the elegant matble 
chapel of St. Caſimir, whoſe filver ſhrine is ſaid to 
weigh thirty quintals. There are upwards of forty 
churches in this city, among which are one Lutheran 
and one Calviniſt church, a Jewiſh ſynagogue, a Tar- 
tarian and a Greek church ; but all the reſt belorig to 
the catholics. 

Wilna twice ſuffered great devaſtations from the Ruſ- 
ſians and from fire; particularly in 1748, it was deſtroy- 
ed by a dreadful conflagration, when thirteen churches, 
the Jewiſh ſynagogue, twenty-five palaces, four hun- 
dred ſixty- nine ſtone edifices, confiſting of private houſes, 
hoſpitals, inns, baths and convents, with a hundred and 
forty-ſix tradeſmen's ſhops and diſpenſaries, beſides a 
great number of granaries and warehouſes, were conſum- 
ed. The next year another fire happened by lightning, 
which burnt fix churches, the council-houſe, eight pa- 
laces, and two hundred ſeventy-ſeven ſtone buildings. 
The chapel of St. Cafimir was alſo burnt, and the loſs 
fuſtained by the deſtruction of this edifice alone with its 
treaſure, amounted to an immenſe ſum. The churches 
have been ſince rebuilt at a very great expence, and ſome 
of them in a more elegant manner than before; but the 
city has not recovered its former grandeur. 

This city is a biſhop's ſee, and has an univerſity, and 
a high court of judicature, beſides a provincial diet. 

wage, a large and handſome city, and next to 
Wilna, the beſt in Lithuania, is ſituated in fifty-three 
degrees thirty-eight minutes latitude, and in twenty- 

three degrees fifty- two minutes eaſt longitude. It ſtands 
on the river Niemen, partly on an eminence, and part- 
ly on a level, and is encompaſſed with hills, The old 
caſtle, which is ſurrounded with a deep moat, is fallen 
to decay, fo that no more than one wing of it is inha- 
bited. The new palace is a large, regular, and beauti- 
ful ſtructure, conſiſting of two ſtories: the great hall, 
that for the ſenate and the chapel, are its fineſt apart- 
ments; and in the court ſtands the chancery or ſtate 
office, which is an elegant ſtructure. In the city are 
nine popiſh and two Greek churches, and alſo a fyna- 
gogue for the Jews, which is built of ſtone. The Jeſuits 
college has a ſplendid church, and that belonging to 
the Carmelite nuns is likewiſe very magnificent. The 
palace of prince Radzivil is a very large ſtructure, and 
that of the Sapiehan family is a fuperb edifice : both of 
them ſtand in the market place, which, together with 
the caſtle- ſtreet, and the area before the palace, are clean 
and well paved; but the other ſtreets are generally dirty. 
In 1673, it was enacted that for the future, every third 
general diet ſhould be held here, and during the feſſion, 
the concourſe of people has been ſo great, that four 
apartments with the ſtables adjoining to them, have been 
let for two hundred and ſixty ducats a month. A pro- 
vincial diet, and a court of qullcarute; are alſo held in this 
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SEC T. XII. 


Of SAM OOGOI TIA. 


Tis Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce. Its Hiftery, and 
the Manners of the preſent Inhabitants, 


AMOGTTIA called by the Poles Zmuyds, or 
Xieſtwo Zmudſkie, is bounded on the north by 
Courland, on the eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth by 
Regal Pruffia, and on the weſt by the Baltic ſea, it 
being about a hundred and ſeventy-five miles in length, 
and about a hundred and twenty-five in breadth ; but 
this is only to be underſtood of its Ionigeſt and broadeſt 
part, the two extremities being much contracted. 
Great part of the country has a'marſhy ſoil, and a- 


bounds with rivers and Jakes 


which at ſome ſeaſons 
overflow the land. Here are allo inacceſſible mountains 3 


| the country is much over-run with woods, in which the 
inhabitants find great quantities of honey; for it is ſaid' 
that almoſt every tree has a ſwarm of bees; and their 


City. | 
In treating of Lithuanian Ruſſia, we ſhall begin with 
the province of Poleſia, which contains ſeveral large mo- | 


wax 
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wax is whiter and purer than either that of Lithuania or 
Ruſſia, Weare told, that though the arable land is very 
Riff, the inhabitants uſe none but wooden plough-ſhares ; 
becauſe one of their ſtaroſtas, 3 707 jron ſhares, 
and the ſeaſon afterwards proving leſs kindly than uſual, 
they had the weakneſs to attribute the cauſe ſolely to this 
change; upon which he was forced to let them return 
to the , uſe of the wooden plough-ſhares, for fear the 
prohibition ſhould cauſe an inſurrection. Samogitia a- 
bounds with cattle, and has a breed of horſes, which, 
though ſmall, are ſprightly, ſwift, and hardy. 

This country antiently belonged to Lithuania; but in 
the year 1404, was ceded to the knights of the Teuto- 
nic order : about four years after, it was taken from them 
by -Uladiſlaus Jagello, king of Poland; after whoſe death 
it returned again to them; but in 1525, when Albert of 
Brandenburg was made hereditary duke of Pruſſia, it re- 
turned to the crown of PSland, "The Chriſtian religion 
had. been introduced for ſome time, and in 1413, It was 
made a biſhop's ſee, | 

The peaſants of this country differ but little from thoſe 
of Lithuania ; but are not ſo 8 and conſequently 
enjoy leſs. plenty. Many of them, inſtead of bread, eat 
turneps, Which grow wild, and are of a prodigious ſize. 
They are robuſt, bold, and nimble; and it is not uncom- 
mon for people to live a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years of age. 

The peaſants live in cottages, for the moſt part near 
lakes and rivers, and theſe are covered with thatch or 
boards. They are low, and of an oblong ſquare, with 
a hearth in the middle ; their furniture is but mean, and 
they have only one room for themſelves and their cattle, 
Thoſe in good circumſtances drink gut of horn cups, and 
eat out of wooden platters. However, moſt of the in- 
habitants differ but little in their manners, habit, or 
language, from the Lithuanians. ; * 

here are about twenty-eight. towns in Samogitia z 
but all of them are ſmall a8“ ill built; among theſe is 
Mednicki, where the biſhop. of Samogitia reſides, and 
Roſienie, where the provincial diet and a court of judi- 
cature are held, | 


SECT, XIII. 


Of Covunrians. 


its Situation and Extent, Soil, Produce, and Rauer! Of 


the Inhabitants of Courland, and the Privileges of the No- 

bility. A general Hiſtory Courland. Its Arms, Officers 

0 Stat, and Courts of Judicature. The Diviſion of the 
ountry, and a Deſcription of the principal Towns in each. 


T* dutchy of Courland, which is dependant and 
undet, the protection of Poland, is bounded on the 
weſt by the Baltic, on the north by the gulph of Riga 
and Livonia, towards the eaſt by Lithuania Proper, and 
by Samogitia towards the ſouth, It extends fifty Ger- 
man miles in length, and in ſome places twenty, and in 
others hardly ten German miles in breadth ; but to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt it gradually terminates in a cape 
or point of land, _ | 
he ſoil, except in a few diſtricts, is heavy, fat, and 
clayey, and the country abounds in woods and ſwamps : 
hence the roads of Courland are remarkably bad. In 
ſpring and autumn the meadows and low grounds are 
undef water; but this only ſerves to improve the land. 
Some ſkilful farmers have drained ſeveral of the fenny 
parts of Courland, and converted them into what they 
call ſtaungens; that is, land which is ſown three years 
ſacceſvely with ſummer ſeed, and then left uncultivated 
for the like term. Courland, however, contains good 
arable land and fine paſtures, and produces great quan- 
ities of excellent flax. Here is alſo plenty of ſea-fiſh, 
and the, woods abound with elks, bears, and wolves. 
ourland has alſo its mines of iron ore and other mine- 
rals, its quarries of ſtone, chalk, and ſtucco, and its mi- 
neral ſprings, Amber is likewiſe found on the coaſt, 
The principal rivers in this country are the Windau, 
which riſes in Samogitia, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Baltic near the town, of Windau. The Aa, which has 


*. 


alſo its ſource in Samogitia, and empties itſelf into the 


except the duke voluntarily agrees to paſs beyond thole 
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gulph of Riga. The imall rivers are the Anger, the 
Abau, the Berle, the Bartau, the Muſſa, &c. 

The inhabitants of Courland conſiſt of Germans and 
Lettonians ; but the latter are not only the tenants and 
vaſſals of the former, but in a manner their ſlaves, Hence 
there are two languages uſually ſpoken in Courland, the 
German and the Lettonian. 

The reformation, or Lutheran religion, took place in 
this dutchy ſo early as the year 1522, and in 1532 Cour- 
land joined with Riga in 2 Fe religious league; 
ſo that when this country fell under the dominion of 
Poland, all the inhabitants were Lutherans, and they had 
no papiſts amongſt them. But the miſunderſtandings 
which afterwards happened between the dukes and nobles 
of Courland occaſioned ſeveral orders to be iſſued by the 
court of Poland, and judiciary commiſſions to be deputed 
from thence, by which- means a fatal gap was opened, 
by which popery entered. The Roman catholics were 
at firſt only permitted to have churches in this country z 
but they ſoon raiſed themſelves to a level with the Lu- 
therans. In 1717 and 1727 they received ſome additional 
privileges, and ſeveral of the nobility who had embraced 
the doctrines of popery exerting their zeal, in order to in- 
troduce it into the churches, within their juriſdictions, 
greatly contributed to its ſpreading over che . 
The marriages of the dukes of Courland with princeſſes 
who were Calviniſts, alſo introduced. that religion into 
the dutchy ; but the Calviniſts are excluded from all pub- 
lic employments, ; 5d | 

The nobility of Courland enjoy great privileges, and 
the old nobility are carefully diſtinguiſhed from the new; 
ae an antient law, which, has been frequently con- 
firmed, the former alone are capable of filling poſts of 
honour, The noblemen of Courland generally embrace 
a military life. They enjoy in Poland the ſame privi- 
leges as the natives, and a Poliſh nobleman has the fame 
indulgence in Courland. However, neither of them enjoy 
that privilege till they are ſettled in thoſe countries; 
and indeed a Courlandiſh nobleman. at preſent: ſeldom 
holds nay. eminent poſt in Poland, except thoſe, of the 
law, unleſs he be a papiſt. The nobility of Courland 
have no ſeat in the general diet of Poland, | | 

A noble Courlander is proprietor of all the mines diſco- 
veredin hiseſtate : he is not to be taken into cuſtody, or his 
effects confiſcated, till he has been previouſly ſummoned 
and legally convicted before a court of — A 41 his 
houſe is an aſylum, from which no perſon can forcibly be 
taken : his tenants, vaſlals, and domeſtics are exempted 
from paying any toll, cuſtom, or exciſe ; and no ſoldiers 
are to be quartered on the eſtate of a Courlander, No 
new created nobleman is qualified to hold a poſt of ho- 
nour, or to be a magiſtrate, till the third generation; 
nor can he be ſent as an envoy, unleſs he has diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the ſervice of his country, or js recom- 
mended by ſome of the antient noble families. | 

The nobility, among other privileges, have an unlimit- 
ed power over their vaſlals, which extends even to life 
and death; but before they can puniſh a vaſſal with death, 
they are obliged to hold a regular court, under the pe- 
nalty of paying a hundred florins ; each florin equal to 
fourteen-pence ſterling. Hence the reſpect paid by the 
peaſants to their lords riſes almoſt to adoration, and what- 
ever theſe require from them they are obliged to-give up, 
and immediately obey their commands without murmur- 
ing. The nobility are all on a level, and have, in con- 
junction with the duke, the patronage of the pariſh 
churches ; the duke being patron of ſome, and the nobi- 
lity of the others. In war · time they appear on horſeback, 
according to the ſervice they owe the duke as his vaſſal: 
but when ſuch a general military appearance is required, 
the duke is obliged to march at their head. They indeed 
chooſe. their own colonels and other officers; but theſe 
are all under the duke's command. They are, bowever, 
not obliged to march beyond the frontiers of Courland, 


boundaries. 


Courland antiently belonged, to Livonia, and both 
were conquered 12 knights of the Teutonic order, 


who kept them till the year 1561, about which time the 
art ela net 0 Ruſſians 
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Ruſſians invaded the country ; but the order being then 
much declined from its former power and greatneſs, 
Gothard Ketler, the laſt grand maſter, gave up Livonia 
to the king of Poland, as great duke of Lithuania ; and, 
in return, Courland and Semigallia were erected into a 
temporal dutchy, and Ketler was inveſted with it as an 
itary fief. 1 * 
we open) 4 POR of the eighteenth century Courland 
was harraſſed both by the Swedes and the Ruſſians z but 
in 1710 Frederic William, the ſixth duke, married Anne 
a princeſs of Ruſſia, who, after his deceaſe, remained in 
"eſon of the ſovereignty, under the protection of her 
uncle the czar Peter I. though Ferdinand, brother-to the 
late duke's father, to whom the ſucceſſion belonged, 
was {till living. | ; 

Ferdinand and the nobility were at variance, leſs on 
account of his changing his religion, than for his gene- 
rally living out of the dutchy, and his being deſirous of 
holding the reins of ſovereignty, though abſent. This 
put the Poliſh ſtate on contriving the means of incorpo- 
rating Courland with the . E. of Poland, on the 
demiſe of duke Ferdinand, and of dividing it into pa- 
jatinates. This project filled the noble Courlanders 
with ſuch apprehenſions for their religion and liberties, 
that; notwithſtanding a royal inhibition was iſſued out, 
they held an extraordinary diet at Mittau in June, 1726, 
in which the ſucceſſion, on the deceaſe of Ferdinand, was 
ſettled on count Maurice of Saxony, as natural ſon to 
the king of Poland, and his male heirs. This election 
was oppoſed both by duke Ferdinand and the Poles, who 
voted it null and void, and by a new law confirmed the 
intended union of this country with Poland. The pa- 
triots of Courland ſftrenuouſly proteſted againſt this en- 
croachment on their liberties, and maintained, that the 
ſtates of the dutchy derived from their anceſtors the right 
of electing their dukes: a right which they had never for- 
feited. At length the princeſs Anne Iwatiowna aſcend- 
ing the throne of Ruſſia, ſignified to the court of Poland, 
that ſhe could never conſent to that dutchy being abſo- 
lutely incorporated with that kingdom, but- would pro- 
tet it in its right to remain as a hef of the republic; 
under its own du To this Poland at length conſent- 
ed, and in 1736 it was agreed, that on the failure of 
the Ketler line in duke Ferdinand, the dutchy of Cour- 
land ſhould have its own dukes by the free election of 
the ſtates. 

On the deceaſe of Ferdinand in the following year, the 
ates, at the recommendation of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
choſe for their duke John Erneſt Biron, count of the 
holy Roman empire, and high chamberlain to her czariſh 
majeſty, who in 1739 was inveſted duke in the perſon 
of his envoy, or repreſentative. This prince's dignity 
was, however, but of ſhort duration; for in 1740, the 
czarina Anne cauſed him and his family to be taken into 
cuſtody, and ſent them into exile in 1741; upon which 
the ſtates of Courland choſe for their duke Lewis Erneſt, 
duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttle, brother to the regent 
of Ruſſia's huſband ; but this election not being compaſſed 
without force, it has not yet taken its proper effe&. 
Indeed Erneſt John is ſtill conſidered as duke of Cour- 
land, notwithſtanding his being deprived of the exerciſe 
of his power. However, the ducal chair having been 
declared vacant by the high council, all public inſtru- 
ments are iſſued out-in the 'name of his Poliſh majeſty, 
who at preſent perſonates the duke, and are ſigned by 
the four lords of the regency who have the diſpoſal of 
public employments. Mean while the court of Ruſſia 
keeps fix thouſand men in this country, and alſo a ple- 
nipotentiary, who reſides at Mittau; but his only em- 
ployment is to take care of the revenues, and thoſe lands 
which the duke had either purchaſed or redeemed from 
the nobles to whom they had been mortgaged, os. 
ing, that this was done by the duke's embezzling the 
money 8 to that crown; and "accordingly near 
a hundred thouſand rixdollars are annually paid out of 
the ducal revenues into the hands of the Ruſſian mi- 
niſter, r ee 
The revenues of the duke of Courland are ſaid to be 
very conſiderable ; for the ducal domains make above a 
third part of the whole country: if to theſe be added its 
convenient ſituation for a maritime 
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trade, the duke of | of the duke, which is ſituated in fiſty-ſtx degrees _— 
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| Courland, when in the full poſſeſſion: of that office, can4 
not fail of being very rich. 1 may be formed 
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of the wealth of this dutchy, if we conſider that James 
duke of Courland was maſter of forty- four ſhips of war 
and ſeventy-five merchant ſhips, and endeavoured to ſettle 
colonies even in America. „ 2 1 

The arms of Courland are, quarterly, the firſt and 
fourth argent, a lion gules, crowned ar, for Courland ; 
the ſecond and third azure, a demi-elk crowned proper, 
for Semigallia. In the center is a ſmall eſcutcheon party 
per pale; reſerved for the particular. coat of the ; 
family. The arms are within a ducal mantle of purple 
and ermine, and ſupported by two lions crowned or, 
and the whole ſurmounted with. a. ducal coronet. 
By virtue of a form of government for the dutchies of 
Coufland and Semigallia, drawn up in 1670, by. a com- 
miſſion from the king of Poland, the following officers 
of ſtate are appointed in Courland: . .. - | 

Four high counſellors, viz. a ſteward; a chancellor, 
a burgrave, and a marſhal. ;.;, ., » » „ 

Two civilians, who are the duke's council. The high 
council, during the abſence, minority, ſickneſs, or death 
of the duke, adminiſter juſtice, iſſue orders, paſs decrees, 
and tranſact all other ſtate affairs in his name. 
Four ſuperior prefects, two for Semigallia, and two for 
Courland, who adminiſter juftice both to the nobles and 
commonalty within their reſpective juriſdiftions. From 
theſe the vacancies in the high council are filled up, and 
under each of them are two inferior prefets, who upon 
occaſion are promoted by the duke to the office of ſu- 
perior prefects. From the court of the latter appeals lie 
to the ducal ſupreme court, where the duke aſſiſts in per · 
ſon, together with the high council. This is held twice 
a year, and from it, in cauſes amounting to above ſix 
hundred florins, an appeal lies to the king of Poland, 
except in caſes of wilful murder, burning of houſes, 
robbery, rapes, or open violence. Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
are tried by the chancellor, aſſiſted by the ſuperintendant 
and four provoſts: If any diſputes happen to riſe between 
the duke and nobility, they are decided only by the king 


in * | 
he adminiſtration of juſtice in the towns belongs 

either to the magiſtrate, .or the prefect of the diſtrict in 
which the defendant reſides; according to the nature of 
the cauſe; and the ſecond and laſt hearing is at the du- 
cal court. Suits relating to debts are heard by officers 
called executoriales. 102356 10-506 as! 

Every two years a diet is held at Mittau, to which 
every pariſh ſends a repreſentative with full powers. 

Courland cenſiſts of three diviſions, Courland Proper, 
Semigallia, and the diſtri of Pilten. The laſt has a 
particular form of government; but the two firſt are di- 
vided into prefectures, and theſe into pariſhes. There 
are here large and ſmall towns, feats, caſtles, farm- 
houſes, and ſingle houſes of accommodation; but no 
villages. The number of towns, caſtles; feats, &c. is 
about nine hundred. F603; 
In Courland Proper the moſt conſiderable place is, 
|  Libau, which is a ducal city, and a port of good trade 
on the Baltic. It is ſituated in fifty- ſix degrees fifty- 
four minutes north latitude, and in twenty-one degrees 
twenty-ſix minutes caſt Rs. It is of a * 
ſize, and conſiſts entirely of wooden houſes, only one 
ow high; but there is a Lutheran church built in the 
modern taſte, with a flat roof and balluſtrade. The pa- 
piſts are allowed a church at Libau, and there is a pro- 
teſtant ſchool. As the harbour wants ſufficient depth of 
water for ſhips of burthen, they are. unloaded in the 
road; but ſince duke Erneſt John cauſed it to be cleared 
in 1737, and prevented a future accumulation of mud 
and ſand by a water-work, it is rendered very commo- 
dious for light veſſels. Above one hundred and fif 
ſhips annually arrive in this port, in ordet to load wi 
hemp, linſeed, &c. A court of admiralty is alſo held 


here, and near the town is a freſh water lake, called 


enn eim ws os is Paton; 
The ſecond principal diviſion is that of Semigallia or 
Semgallen, which includes the prefectures of Mittau and 
Seelburg, the moſt confiderable places in which are, 
Mittau, the capital of Courland, and the reſidence 


8 


our 


70 
four minutes north latitude, and in twenty - three * | 
fifty-one minutes eaſt longitude, This town ſtands on 
the river Aa, and is very extenſive ; but within its cir- 
cuit are many gardens and open places. The houſes 
have for the moſt part nothing very elegant to attract 
the cye, and both the walls and moats of the town 
are decayed. It is, however, pretty well inhabited. It 
has two Lutheran churches, a beautiful church 1 
ing to the Calviniſts, and a popiſh church. The ſchool, 
though it is the principal in the whole country, is far 
from being in a flouriſhing condition. This city is the 
ſeat of the regency and ſuperintendant of both dutchies. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the city ſtands a palace, be- 
un by the unfortunate duke Erneſt John; but only the 
ront of one wing is compleated, and the reſt hardly 
carried up as high as the roof, It is built in a moſt de- 
lightful fituation, on the ſame ſpot where the old caſtle 
ſtood, and is two ſtories high. The palace, according 
to the plan from which it is built, would probably have 
been one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in Europe, 
had not the building of it been interrupted by the diſ- 
grace and exile of its unhappy founder. It is at pre- 
ſent a deſolate place, and is gradually falling to decay. 
The cielings-and floors of ſome of the apartments were 
of moſt excellent workmanſhip ; but theſe have been 
taken away, and the rooms converted into granaries, 
Under one wing of this building is a handſome vault, 
in which are depoſited the remains of the deceaſed dukes, 
moſt of which lie in coffins of fine pewter. curiouſly. de- 
corated; and among the princes lies a peaſant in a pew- 
ter coffin, on account of his heroic fidelity, in volunta- 
rily ſuffering himſelf to be ſhot inſtead of duke Ferdi- 
nand, by ſome noblemen who had conſpired againſt that 
prince's life. | | 

The next diviſion of Courland is that of Pilten, 
which lies in Courland properly ſo called, and derives its 
name from the ancient caftle or palace of Pilten, built 
by Waldemar II. king of Denmark, about the year 
1220, when he founded a biſhop's ſee. in this country, 
for the more effectual converſion of its P inhabitants. 

This diſtrict afterwards ſucceſſively belonged to the 
Germans, then again to the king of Denmark, the 
duke of Courland, -and to Poland ; and by virtue of the 
inſtrument of regency drawn up for this diſtri in the 
year 1717, the government is lodged in ſeven Poliſh ſe- 
nators or counſellors, from whom an appeal lies to the 
king. The biſhop of Samogitia allo ſtiles himſelf bi- 
thop of Pilten, 

The moſt remarkable part of this diſtri is the pro- 
montory of Domeſneſs, which projects northward into 
the gulf of Livonia, From this cape a ſand-bank runs 
four German miles farther into the ſea, half of which 
lies under water, and cannot be diſcerned. To the eaſt 
of this promontory is an unfathomable abyſs, which is 
never obſerved to be agitated. For the ſafety of veſſels 
bound to Livonia, two ſquare beacons have been erec- 
ted on the coaſt, near Domeſneſs church, oppoſite to the 
ſand-bank, and facing each other. One of theſe is 
twelve fathoms high, and the other eight; and a large 
fire is kept burning on them from the firſt of Auguſt 
to the firſt of January. When the mariners fee theſe 
fires appear as one in a direct line, they may conclude 
that they are clear of the extremity of the ſand-bank, 
and conſequently out of danger; but if they ſee both 
beacons, they are in danger of running upon it. 

The diſtrict of Pilten contains ſeven pariſhes, but 
no towns worthy of notice. The inhabitants are chiefly 
of the Lutheran religion. | 


| 


SECT. XIV. 
Of Poris PRUSSIA, N 
Is Situation, Extent, and Produce. o the Religion and 
civil Privileges of the People; the Form of the Govern- 
ment. The. Diviſions of the Country, with an Account of 
the principal Towns in each, particularly. of Dantzic and 
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OLISH or Regal Prufia, which has been added to 
the general province of Great Poland, is a very dif- 
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have their peculiar laws and privileges; and thereſore 
deſefves to be ſeparately conſideted, for the ſake of that 
order and perſpicuity which ought cver to accompany 
works of ſcience. 

This country is bounded on the north by part of Po- 
merania and the Baltic Sea; on the eaſt, by the king- 
dom of Pruffia ; on the ſouth, by Great Poland; and 
on the weſt, by Great Poland and Pomerania. It is 
far inferior in extent to the kingdom of Pruffia, it being 
only about ſixty miles in length, and fifty-one in its 
greateſt breadth ; but in ſome places the latter does not 
exceed eighteen miles. 9 4 

The face of this country is diverſified with moun- 
tains, woods, and lakes; but in the ſouth part there is 
little paſture ground, and conſequently few cattle, The 
fiſheries are of great advantage to this country, which 
alſo yields a. vaſt 9247 of honey and wax. The 
w abound with wild boars, roe-bucks, and wild 
fowl, and a good deal of lime is alſo burnt in ſome 
parts of the country. . 

The moſt remarkable heaths in Poliſh Pruffia are thoſe 
of Skal, Maſura, Nicholait, and the deſart of Johan- 
neſberg, which is ſeven German miles in length, and 
four in breadth. | 

It is inhabited partly by Poles, and partly by Ger- 
mans, The Reformation was introduced here early in 
the ſixtcenth century, and in a few years the profetlors 
of the Lutheran religion increaſed: ſo faſt, that their 
number. in the principal cities and towns far exceeded 
that of the Papiſts, and they had almoſt as great a ſuperio- 
rity in the ſmaller towns and villages. But ſucceeding 
times have introduced conſiderable alterations, The 
kings of Poland have, indeed, allowed the inhabi- 
tants the free exerciſe of the Lutheran religion in the 
cities of Pruſſia; but there are at preſent only few towns 
in which, the Lutherans have churches, and in other 
towns they have been compelled to give them up to the 
Papiſts. Beides, the Proteſtants are continually oppreſ- 
ſed, and promiſes of preferment and other means ate too 
ſucceſsfully employed, in order to ſeduce the Pruſſian 
nobility from the Lutheran church. . | 

Polith Pruſſia is a diſtin&t political body or ſtate, 
that has nothing in common with Poland, except its 
having the ſame, ſovereign, and being connected with 
that crown by a perpetual alliance, For when the in- 
habitants put themſelves under the protection of ki 
Caſimir IV. in 1466, it was expreſly ſtipulated, that the 
dutchy of Pruſſia ſhould have nothing to do with the 
republic of Poland; but that the king alone ſhould pet- 
ſonally order and determine all matters relating to the 
former; and for that purpoſe ſhould come among them, 
and ſummon general diets. Hence this ſtate enjoys 
the ſame right as Poland and Lithuania, of voting at 
the election of a king, who after his coronation is ob- 
liged to ſwear, that he will maintain the Pruſſians in 
their rights and privileges; and whea this is done, they 
pay homage to the new ſovereign. 11 

In matters of a public nature, the king can determine 
nothing without the concurrence of the ſtates, who are 
divided into ſpiritual and temporal members, the latter 
conſiſting of nobles and burghers. Of theſe the ſenate 
is at preſent compoſed. This council conſiſts, firſt, of the 
biſhops of Ermland and Culm. The former is the pre- 
ſident and chief among the nobility, and is not under 
any ſubordination to the archbiſhop of Gneſna; but 
holds immediately of the pope. His dioceſe, in which 
he has the ſupreme authority both in civil and eccleſia- 
ſtical cauſes, is of very large extent, Its revenues are 
divided into three parts, one of which belongs to the 
chapter; but the other two, which are computed- at 
aſſigned for the epiſ 
pal table, The dioceſe of the biſhop of Culm b 3 
near ſo extenſive, and conſequently the revenue is much 
inferior to that of the biſhop of Ermland. The biſhop © 
of Culm is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, and 
the 1 abſolutely diſpoſes of that biſhopric without call- 
ing a chapter. 7 — 
The other members of the council are three palati- 
nates, who are of equal dignity with thoſe of Poland; 
three caſtellans, who are not inveſted with any particu- 
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bility, may be looded upon as the lieutenants 
4 — Dae Three vice-treaſurers, Who have 
only a bare title; but as they are counſellors of ſtate, 


they take place of the reſt of the nobility. TWo coun- 


ſrom each of the three great cities, Dantzic, 
FT — and Elbing, and each of theſe repreſentatives 
a vote. 

5 1 theſe ſtate counſellors, according to the laws of 
the country, ought to be native Pruſſians;; but oy have 
ſeldom theſe qualifications, They are nominated by the 
king of Poland, and take a particular oath at their ad- 
miſſion. The biſhop of Ermland fits as preſident in the 
Pruffian diet; but in his —— a K « — 
he principal perſon among the nobility who are pre- 
— FG — are ſled the two ſtates of the 
dutchy of Pruffia, and royal counſellors : they may like- 
wiſe be termed the ſuperior ſtates, to — them 
from the inferior, compoſed of the lower nobility, and 
the deputies of the ſmall towns. Formerly king Caſi- 
mir IV. engaged for himſelf and ſucceſſors, not to de- 
termine any affair of conſequence, without the previous 
concurrence of the ſtates of Pruſſia. This was the ori- 
ginal of theſe Pruſſian diets, which had formerly no con- 
nection with thoſe of Poland. But in the year 1569, 
part of the ſenate, or couhcil of Pruſſia, was united 
with the ſenate of Poland, and the ſtates of the former 
were compelled to appear at the general diet of the 
kingdom. From that time the political conſtitution of 
Pruffia has been much changed; but it is not entirely 
interwoven with that of Poland, and ſtill enjoys parti- 
cular rights and privileges. 47 

At ſummoning the general Pruſſian diet, which is alter- 
nately held at ale and Graudenz, the king ſpe- 
cifies the time of holding the leſſer diets, where the re- 
preſentatives of the former are choſen, and receive their 
inſtructions. Theſe provincial diets are held in every 
palatinate, and the happy concluſion of them is a — 
of the proſperous iſſue of the general diet; for if only 
one of theſe affemblies riſes abruptly, the general diet is 
ſeldom expected to aſſemble. The number of repreſen- 
tatives for every palatinate is not fixed, but they have 
lately been more numerous than formerly. The inſtruc- 
tions given them are in the Poliſh tongue, and during 
the ſeffion of the diet their expences are defrayed. 

The Pruſſians, beſides their own general diet, aſſiſt at 
the general diet of Poland; but they agree to the taxes to 
be impoſed on them, only in their own general diet, 
and not in that of Poland. nr 

The' Pruſſians had formerly their own coin, which is 
now reduced to the ſtandard of the Poliſh money.  How- 
ever, the three principal cities of Pruſſia have ſtill the 
privilege of coining gold and ſilver pieces, impreſſed with 
the king's head on one fide, and their reſpective arms on 
the reverſe ; which, after receiving the royal ſanction, 
paſs as the current money of Pruſha. 

Beſides the counſellors of ſtate, already mentioned, 
there are ſeveral other public officers in Pruſſia, as the 
treaſurer, who is the principal, and the only one that 
has an annual appointment: the ſword-bearer, who has 
only the bare title: the ſtandard- bearer, who bears the 
ſtandard of the province, when all the nobility take the 
field; and ſeven judges, with their aſſiſtants. 

With reſpect to the towns of Pruſſia, it is worthy of no- 
tice that they are divided into the three great cities, Dant- 
zie, Thorn, and Elbing, and — royal towns, 
beſides thoſe that belong to the biſhops of Ermeland and 
Culm. An aſſociation was formed among theſe ſmall 
towns under the government of the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order. By this union, which Rtill continues, they 
are to unite in behalf of their common privileges; tocon- 
ſult their intereſt as a community in their particular 
aſſemblies; and to recommend their common concerns in 
the general diet of Pruſſia to the repreſentatives of the 
great cities. Marienburg, which is the moſt conſider- 
able among theſe towns, has the directory, and this, 
with Graudenz, Dirſhau, Stargard, and Konitz, are 
called the plenipotentiary towns; for, beſides their own 
affairs, they are charged with thoſe of all the other towns, 
which they lay before the directory, and the latter repre- 
ſent chem to the deputies of the great cities. | 


: 
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Theſe ſmall towns are at preſent far from being in a 
flouriſhing condition. From the ſentences of their ma- 
giſtrates an appeal lies to the ſtaroſtas, and from the latter 
to the king. ee Rs 

Poliſh Prufta conſiſts of four provinces; we ſhall begin 
with that of Pomerellia, or Little Pomerania. 

Pomerellia was antiently a part of the dutchy of Pome- 
rania; but at laſt fell under the dominion. of Poland. 
This palatinate contains five circles, and has four pro- 
vincial judges ; the moſt remarkable places in this pro- 
vince are, | 

Dantzic, called by the Poles Gdantzk, a celebrated 
commercial city and fortreſs, ſituated on the Viſtula, near 
hve miles from the Baltic, in fifty-three degrees thirty- 
eight minutes north latitude, and in eighteen degrees 
thirty-five-minutes eaſt longitude. The ſmall rivers call- 
ed the Radaune and the Motlau run through the city; 
the latter dividing into two channels, Which run be- 
tween the Old — New Town, and afterwards unite a- 
gain below the city, and, with the Radaune, fall into 
the Viſtula. It is a large, beautiful, and populous city, 
built after the antient manner of the Hanſe- towns. 0 
houſes are generally five ſtories high, which make the 
ſtreets appear the narrower, eſpecially as the entrance 
into the houſes is by four or five ſtone ſteps, and a bal- 
cony, which make a projection of ten or twelve feet. 
Theſe houſes are kept Jon after the manner of the 
Dutch, though with leſs nicety. Many of the ſtreets 
are planted with cheſnut- trees about thirty feet high, 
which afford an agreeable ſhelter. 

This city has a beautiful barbour, and the inhabitants, 
who are remarkably civil and obliging to ſtrangers, carry 
on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in corn. The ſhips 
belonging to this port are very numerous, and the privi- 
leges of this city are of great importance. As it is one of 
the three great cities, it ſends repreſentatives to the Pruſſian 
ſenate ot council of ſtate; who have likewiſe a ſeat in 
the general diet of Poland, and vote at the election of 
a king. The Dantzickers have alſo the privilege of coin- 
ing money, _ pre. amber, &c. 

n this city are twelve Lutheran churches, excluſive of 
thoſe in the houſe of correction and in the alms-houſes, 
two Calviniſtical churches, and one Popiſh church, with 
a college of Jeſuits. The. cathedral, which is a large 
Lutheran church dedicated to the Virgin Mk, is the 
moſt magnificent, and the principal church in Dantzic. 
Mr; Hanway obſerves, that this is an antient ſtructure 
that has not been much changed by the eſtabliſhment of 
the proteſtant religion of this city : for it was agreed by 
treaties to leave the crucifixes, images, and pictures, as 
in the times of popery. They ſhew a very curious piece 
of painting on wood, of the reſurrection, by Van Eyck. 
It is much admired, particularly for the hands and faces 
and is ſaid to be one of the firſt performances in oi 
colours; yet is fo perfect, and delicate, as to bear the 
niceſt examination. But this church, upon every frivo- 
lous pretence, is ſubje& to the impoſitions of the Popiſh 
biſhop. The firſt preacher, or miniſter of this church, 
is called ſenior miniſterii, the reſt are equal as to dig- 
nity, and two of them muſt always be doctors in divi- 
nity.” There is a Lutheran academy in the Grey Friars 
convent, in which are ſeven profeſſors and one teacher of 
the Poliſh language. In this convent is alſo the city library, 

'The other public buildings are the exchange, the 
council-houſes in the Old and New Town, the public 
weigh-houſe, the arſenal, which contains a good col- 
lection of arms, but many of them are old and uſeleſs ; 
they have a hundred and fifty large braſs cannon, ſome 
of which are ſaid to weigh fifteen; thouſand pounds. 
They have alſo a ſine mill erected on the river Radune, 
which has eighteen wheels, is the largeſt in all the city, 
and is ſaid to have brought in a ducat every hour to the 


proprietors. | 
This city was antiently the principal of the Hanſe- 
towns, it being one of the firſt that entered into the 


Hanſeatic aſſociation. The German is almoſt the only 


language ſpoken here, the Poliſh being little uſed by the 

inhabitants, | | | | 
This city has its own garriſon, and the fortifications 

make a good appearance, eſpecially towards the ſouth 


and 
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and Swedes in 1660. The ny belonging to the 


and weſt ; thoſe parts of the town being ſurrounded with 
eminences, ſome of which riſe higher than the towers of 
the city. 
3 to the bills of mortality eighteen hundred 
and forty- ſix perſons died in this city in 1752. In the 
ſame year twelve hundred and eighty-eight Poliſh veſſels, 
ſmall and great, from the Viſtula, and a thouſand and 
fourteen ſhips from the ſea, arrived in this port; and 
fifty-eight thouſand and ſixty buſhels of corn were 
brought into this city for exportation. Indeed the moſt 
conſiderable branch of the trade of Dantzic is that of corn, 
which is brought by the Polanders, in large barks of a- 
bout fifty tons burthen, down the Viſtula, In plentiful 
you theſe barks annually amount to about ſixteen 
hundred. As theſe cargoes are often expoſed to the wea- 
ther, it is cuſtomary to ſpread their ſails on the banks of 
the river, and to dry their corn upon them. They alſo 
export bees- wax to the annual amount of near a thouſand 
ſchippounds ; befides narrow linens, ſacking, pot-aſh, 
*pearl-aſh, pipe-ſtaves, and oak-plank. : 
It appears from antient records, that Dantzic was a 
large commercial city fo early as the year 997, The 
New Town was founded by the Teutonic knights in the 
year 1311, and was firſt encompaſſed with a wall and 
moat in 1343. Dantzic ſhook off the yoke of thoſe 
knights in 1454, and the inhabitants, upon certain con- 
ditions, ſubmitted to Caſtmir, king of Poland, who, a- 
mong other privileges, granted them the right of coining 
their own money. Afterwards they refuſed to do homage 
to Stephen, king of Poland, without the previous con- 
firmation of their rights and N upon which the 
city was put under the ban, and beſieged by that prince; 
but the affair was accommodated, and, on their pub- 
lickly acknowledging their error, and paying a large fine, 
the king received them into favour, confirmed their ; = 
vileges, and granted them the free exerciſe of the Lu- 
theran religion. In 1734, Staniſlaus, king of Poland, 
took refuge here, which occaſioned a hot ſiege and bom- 
bardment from the Ruſſians and Saxons ; but Staniſlaus 
making his eſcape, Dantzic ſubmitted to Auguſtus III. 
as its rightful ſovereign, e WE 
The city is in the dioceſe of Cujavia, and the inhabi- 
tants pay the popiſh biſhop all the regard conſiſtent with 
the Aae of their reſi ion, and the privilege and 
immunities of the city. Without the walls of Dantzic 
lie the following places within its juriſdiction. 
The Dantziger Werder, or iſland, which is ſurround- 
ed by the Viſtula, the Motlau, and the moraſſes cauſed 
by theſe rivers, and contains about fourteen hundred 
hides of land, and about thirty-three villages. It is en- 
tirely under the government of the magiſtrates of Dantzic; 
and the ſenior burgomaſter, and two of the ſenators, are 
ſuperintendants of it There are twelve church-villages 
in this iſland, and among them is one Calviniſt church 
and two chapels. | 
The Friſche Nehrung is a long narrow flip of land, ex- 
tending between the ſea and the harbour. It contains 
five viſlages that have churches ; but the moſt remark- 
able place on this iſland is a fort called Munde, which 
is very ſtrong, and has a church and a commodious har- 
bour. The Hohe, on which are eight church villages ; 
and the little town of Hela, likewiſe belongs to Dantzic, 
and is on a point of land which projects with a curve 
into the Baltic, forming the Pantzkerwic-bay, where 
ſhips uſually caſt anchor. 
About a German mile from Dantzic is Oliva, a cele- 
brated convent, that has been frequently conſumed by 
fire. It is at preſent inhabited by about fifty Ciſtercian 
monks. The inſide of the church is extremely ſplendid, 
articularly the high altar and the pulpit, which are 
Foely gilt and extremely beautiful. It has forty altars, 
all embelliſhed. with the richeſt ornaments, and ſeveral 
chapels, among which that of the bleſſed Virgin is the 
moſt magnificent. The remains of the founder of the 
monaſtery, and his ſons, are depoſited under a marble 
tomb-ſtone in the choir, and the walls are ornamented 
with the ſtatues of the principal benefactors to this reli- 

ious houſe, Near the entrance of the church is a mar- 

le table in the wall, in'commemoration of the treaty of 
Oliva concluded in this monaſtery” between the Poles 
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convent is elegant and well contriv This monaſtery 
has the privilege of gathering amber on the ſea coaſt. 
Round this ſtructure a pretty village has been gradually 
built. There are ſeveral other ſmall towns in the diſtrict 
belonging to Dantzic. - 8 | 
The next province of Poliſh Pruſſia is that of Culmer- 
land, or the palatinate of Culm. This province has a 
palatine, who is the firſt of thoſe belonging to Pruſſia, 
a caſtellan, a vice-treaſurer, a ſword-bearer, a judge, 
and eight ſtaroſties. The principal places in this — 
tinate are, | | 

Culm, or Chelmno, the capital of.the province, which 
ſtands on am eminence on the banks of the Viſtula, in 
fifty-three degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and 
in nineteen degrees twenty minutes eaſt longitude. This 
city was founded in 1239, and bequeathed by one of the 
dukes of Moſavia, to the knights of the Teutonic order. 
The inhabitants afterwards: withdrew' themſelves from 
their obedience, and ſubmitted to Poland. While the 
Teutonic knights had the ſovereignty of Culm, the high 
tribunal of Pruſſia was held in this city, and the Cul- 
mean law became in ſuch reputation, that there were 
few places in Pruffia or Maſovia, where it was not re- 
ceived. | The biſhopric of Culm is the moſt antient ſee 
in Poliſh Pruſſia, and the college or chapter conſiſts of 
only four canons, who are choſen by the - biſhop, and 
the reſt of the chapter. Culm is a large city, though 
but thinly inhabited, and was formerly one of the Hanſe 
towns. fe is at preſent ſubject to the biſhop. x 

Thorn, the chief of the three great cities of -Poliſk 
Pruſſia, ſtands on the Viſtula, ſeventy-two miles ſouth 
of Dantzic, in fifty-two degrees forty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and in nineteen; degrees fifteen minutes eaſt 
longitude, This city was founded by Herman Balck, 
firſt grand maſter of the Teutonic order, who in 1231, 
built the caſtle of Thorn, and in the following year laid 
the foundation of the town ; but in 1235, the building 
of it was diſcontinued, on account of - its - inconvenient 
ſituation, and the city was built about four-miles and a 
half up the river, where the city now ſtands. It is ſup- 
=—_ to have been called Thorn, becauſe the knights, 
N building it, opened to themſelves a thor, or door, into 

uſſia. hus the ſeal of the city preſents a gate thrown 
open. Thorn ſoon after its being built became diſtin- 
3 above the other towns of Pruſſia by its enjoying 
everal valuable privileges; but when the Teutonic 
knights made a very ill uſe of their power throughout all 
Pruſſia, Thorn was the firſt city that formed the noble 
ſcheme of ſhaking off their oppreflive yoke. | The inha- 
bitants having concerted an agreement with the other towns 
in the year 1454, made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, 
and demoliſhed it; and having expelled the Teutonic 
knights by force of arms, the confederates put themſelves 
under the protection of Caſimir the Great, king of Po- 
land; but their rights, privileges, and immunities were 
to remain entire. They were to honour his Poliſh. ma- 
jeſty as their ſovereign ; but without any farther. con- 
nection with Poland than a cloſe harmony and alliance, 
by which _ engaged to have the ſame allies and ene- 
mies, to aſſiſt each other on all occaſions, and recipro- 


parties. 

The 2 granted to theſe three cities in com- 
mon were as follows: they were declared free, and were 
to be governed by their own. magiſtrates, conſiſting of 
the council, the chief perſons of which are the burgrave 
and preſident, the judges, and the repreſentatives of the 
burghers. The members of the council were to be ſtiled 
noble; they were allowed to hold a ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature, and in criminal caſes to-puniſh capitally even 
thoſe who were not inhabitants of the city if they were 
taken in the fact; to have their own garriſon ; to coin 
money, and to have their law-ſuits decided only in 
Pruſſia. They were to pay no other cuſtoms in Poland 
but thoſe uſually demanded at the firſt barrier on the 
frontiers. 
council of Poliſh Pruſſia, and to have a ſeat and vote 
in the Poliſh diet, and at the election of a king. The 
third jubilee af this event was commemorated with great 


rejoicings 
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cally to promote the welfare and proſperity of both 


7 they were to be members of the ſtate- 
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only one company. 
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zoicings in the ſchools of all the three great cities in 
— 1754, when Thorn and Dantzic cauſed medals 
to be ſtruck on the occaſion. N 
In this city the records of Poliſh Pruſſia are kept; it 
has ten gates, andis divided into the Oid and New Town, 
each of which had formerly its reſpective council, ma- 
giſtracy, and police; but in 1454 they were incorporated 
into one city. They are, however, ſeparated by a wall 
and moat within the town, but on the outſide are defend- 
ed in common by a double wall and moats. This is 
eſteemed the handſomeſt city in Poliſh Pruſſia, its ſtreets 
being broad and regular, and for the moſt part planted 
with rows of trees: the houſes are alſo remarkable for 
their elegant appearance and cleanlineſs. The wooden 
bridge over the Viſtula in this city may be juſtly eſteem- 


ed the * the moſt extraordinary, and expenfive| L 


bridge in Europe, the city being obliged to expend great 
ſums in keeping it in repair. It properly conſiſts of two 
bridges, the iſland of Bazar dividing it in the middle. 
That part of it next to Thorn is called the German 
bridge, and the channel over which it lies is eſteemed 
the German Viſtula; but the other part is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Poliſh bridge, it lying over the chan- 
nel called the Poliſh Viſtula. As the river port con- 
tinually wider, the bridge muſt neceſſarily be lengthened; 
ſo that at preſent it takes up half an hour to walk over 
it from one bank of the river to the other. It is alſo the 
moſt ſingular on account of the quick-ſand into which 
the piles are driven, which occaſions the whole bridge to 
ſhake and totter whenever any carriages or horſes are up- 
on it, or even when it is paſſed by a conſiderable num- 
ber of foot-paſlengers : a ſtranger, who is unacquainted 
with its conſtruction, apprehends himſelf in great danger 
in paſſing over it. The ice on the Viſtula, which is 
frequently two or three feet thick, and the rapidity of 
the current, carry away every year at leaſt one-third of it, 
Hence ſome idea may be formed of the vaſt expence the 
city of Thorn is at in repairing theſe annual damages; 
for the Poles, notwithſtanding the heavy loads they bring 
over it, pay no part of the expence. 

Thorn has its own 8 which generally conſiſts of 

he ſope, gingerbread, &c. of this 
city are every where in great requeſt ; and accordingly 
great quantities of them are exported. The aſparagus 
that grows wild in ſome of the city lands is not inferior 
to that cultivated in the gardens of other countries. 

The inhabitants of Thorn are commended by all fo- 
reigners for their civility and politeneſs, in which the 
exceed thoſe of every other town in Pruſſia. It is alſo 
obſervable, that he — tongue is ſpoken here in the 
. purity; ſo that even the inhabitants of Upper 

axony acknowledge that they are at preſent equalled, if 
not excelled, in this particular by the commonalty and 
burghers of Thorn. But what is ſtill more remarkable 
is, that not only the German but even the Poliſh lan- 
guage, which is neceſſary for carrying on trade, is alſo 
poken here in ſuch perfection, that the Poles ſend their 
children hither, merely to learn their native tongue in 
Its utmoſt purity and elegance. 

The inhabitants of Thorn embraced the reformation 
very early. In the year 15 57, king Sigiſmund Auguſtus 
granted them conſiderable privileges. The Lutherans 
were allowed St. John's church and St. Mary's in the 
Old Town, and St. James's in the New, beſides St. 
George's and St. Catharine's in the ſuburbs. On the 
other hand, the Papifts were allowed a chapel near St. 
John's, and the church of St. Laurence in the ſuburbs. 
The Dominicans retained their church of St. Nicholas, 
and their convent in the New Town; and the Bene- 
dictine nuns their church of the Holy Ghoſt, and their 
nunnery, which ſtands on the Viſtula. In the above 
churches the Lutherans adminiſtered the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper in both kinds, and the council are em- 
powered to nominate the miniſters of their religion, But 
in the year 1593 St. John's church was transferred to 
the papiſts, and afterwards the Jeſuits built a college 
at Thorn, which has always been much frequented * 
ſtrangers, and has occaſioned many calamities to the city, 
particularly in the year 1724. The city has, however, 
maintained its right of patronage of the above church, 
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and alternately with the king of Poland nominates the 
Romiſh prieſt who officiates in it. In this church is to 
be ſeen the epitaph of the celebrated aſtronomer Nicho- 
las Copernicus, who was born in this city, In 4667, St. 
James's church, in the New Town; with the hoſpital be- 
longing to it, was taken from theLutherans,and given to the 
Benedictine nuns, and they were deprived, in the ſame un- 
juſt manner, of St. Mary's, the only reniaining Lutheran 
church, with the celebrated ſeminary, which was removed 
to another edifice, after having flouriſhed. there lince the 
year 1568. The Lutherans of the Old Town continued 
for ſeveral years to perform divine ſervice publicty in the 
exchange, which fands in the market - place; but that 
edifice was too ſmall for the congregation; for the 
burghers amount to at Teaſt a thouſand men, who are al 

utherans, except about thirty perſons ;, on which ac- 
count they have ſince the year 1755 built a new church 
on one fide of the market · place. F here ate four Luthe- 
ran churches in the villages belonging to Thorn. In the 
city are alſo ſome Calviniſts, who perform their religious 
worſhip in a private houſe. The Jews have likewiſe a 
ſmall ſynagogue in the city. About a German mile from 
Thorn is a Popiſh chapel dedicated to St. Barbara, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by many pretended miracles ; and an annu 

proceſſion is made with great ſolemnity every Whitſun- 
Tueſday from the city to this chapel, for obtaining pub- 
lic indulgencies. AS | N _ 

Among the public edifices of the city, the town-houſe 
in the Old Town is worth the notice of the traveller: it 
ſtands in the matket-place, on every ſide of which very 
handſome houſes are erected, and forms an elegant qua- 
drangular ſquare ſtructure, built with ſuch magnifi- 
cence, that for the beauty of its architecture, foreigners 
Fr it the prefererice to moſt edifices of that kind in 

urope. a | 

The exchange, which is alſo in the market- place, 
is a ſuperb ſtructure, adorned with towers, and its 
done embelliſhed with gilded buſtoes of the Liogs of 

oland, 

The popiſh churches, both for their ſpaciouſheſs and 
rag, deſerve particular notice, as does the Jeſuit's 
college, | 

The junkerhof which ſtands on the bank of the 
Viſtula, and belongs to the exchange, is a delightful place 
intended for feſtivity, and the entertainment of the prin- 
cipal merchants and citizens. | | 

The leaning tower, as it is called, is an extraordi- 
nary piece of architecture; for as its outſide is built 
obliquely from the ground, it appears as if ready to 
fall: but on the inſide the floors and ceilings are per- 
fectly horizontal, and the walls perpendicular to the 
horizon, | 

Graudenz, formerly called Grodec, and in the Poliſh 
language Grudziandz, is a handſome town pleaſant! 
ſituated on an iſland formed by the river Ofla, whic 
here flows through two channels into the Viſtula. The 
caſtle ſtands on an eminence, and within it is a church; 
there is another in the town, of which the Lutherans 
were deprived in 1 598, on which account they are 
obliged to perform divine ſervice in the town-houſe, 
where they have alſo a ſchool, and _ a college. 
The Pruffian diet is held here and at Marienburg alter- 
nately. 

The next province of Poliſh Pruſſia we ſhall deſcribe 
is the prefecture of Marienburg, which has a palatine, a 
vice-treaſurer, and a ptovincial judge. This palatinate 
contains three werders. A werder is a fen, or moraſs, 
ſurrounded with water, and improved for tillage and 
habitation. They produce plenty of graſs and corn, but 
have ſeldom either woods or hills. That called the wood 
of Elbing is the moſt conſiderable in this diſtrict, In 
many parts the only fuel is turf, ſtraw, and ſtubble ; and 
even where there are woods, they afford little game, ex- 
cept hares, woodcocks, and other wild-fowl, but harbour 
very fierce wolves. The freſh water in theſe werders is 
very good ; the air is tolerably healthful ; a great number 
of cattle are bred here, and the horſes are much eſteem- 
ed. The inhabitants of the werders have from time im- 
memorial been free peaſants, and are ſtiled the royal 
vaſſals and werderers. 'T hoſe however who are ſubject to 


the 
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the juriſdiction of the cities, are under greater reſtrictions | 


than the royal peaſants who live in the Marienburg 
werders. They — the German and Poliſh languages, 
and are for the moſt part Lutherans or Papiſts; but there 
are alſo ſome Calviniſts, and a conſiderable number of 
Mennonites, a ſort of Baptiſts. : 

The ptincipal places in the prefecture of Marienburg 
are, Marienburg, a well built town, ſtands on an emi- 
nence near the river Nogat, in a pleaſant and fertile 
country, in fifty-four degrees twelve minutes north lati- 
tude, and in nineteen degrees twelve minutes eaſt lon- 

itude. Here is a handſome church dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, from which the town takes its name. The 
wooden bridge laid over the Nogat is five hundred and 
thirty-nine feet in length, 'and is. a very great charge to 
the city ; the fund appropriated for building and repair- 
ing it not being ſufficient for that purpoſe. In the caſtle 
is the treaſury, where are kept the revenues of Poliſh 
Pruſſia : the ſheets of the town are very dirty, Moſt of 
the inhabitants are Roman catholics, and there is but 
one Lutheran church. « 

Elbing, a handſome large city, fortified after the an- 
tient manner, ſtands on a river of the ſame name, in 
fiſty-four degrees twenty-one minutes north latitude, and 
nineteen degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, It was 
built in 122g, and is a place of conſiderable trade. Be- 
tween the Ol Town and the ſuburbs, where the ſtore- 
houſes of the merchants are erected, runs the river El- 


bing ; and the Old Town is divided from the New by | 


a wall and moat. The houſes are high, narrow in front, 
and built in the old taſte much like thoſe at Dantzic. 
The ftreets are alſo very narrow, occaſioned by the bal- 
conies which project into them; and before theſe are 
receptacles for all the duſt and filth thrown out of the 
Houſes. Here are ten churches, in which divine ſervice 
is performed. That of St. Nicholas, which is the largeſt 
and handſomeſt church in Pruſſia, was given up to the 
apiſts in 1616. The Calviniſts perform divine ſervice 
in a large hall, and the Mennonites in a private houſe in 
the city ; but the ſchool belongs to the Lutherans. This 
is one of the Hanſe-towns, and as it is inhabited by a 
colony from Lubec, it is governed by the laws of that 
city; the burghers, however, have their particular rights 
and privileges. The caſtle, which was built in 1237, 
was demoliſhed by the burghers in 1454. The fortifica- 
tions towards the werder are very flight, but on the op- 
ſite ſide they are in a much better condition; yet it 


is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Poliſh Pruſſia. 


Some companies of the crown-army of Poland are can- 
toned in this town, but the burghers keep | x at the 
gates, and the ſuburbs have a Pruſſian garriſon, ö 
This city in eccleſtaſtical matters is under the Junk 
diction of the biſhop of Ermeland, as far as is conſiſtent 
with the difference of religion, and without prejudice to 
the rights and privileges of the city ; but in civil affairs 
it is on! ſubject to the king. In 10 Elbing fell into 
the poſſetkon of the Swedes, who laid it under eontri- 


belongs to no, palatinate, but is entirely ſubje 
| biſhop and chapter; ſo that neither the nobility nor the 
other inbabitants of Ermeland can appeal to any other 


particular laws to themſelves, T 
vincial diet, to which the nobility, the burghers, and 
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bution ; but the Ruſſians took it from them by ſtorm. 
randen- 


It was formerly mortgaged to the elector of 
burg, as a ſecurity — the payment of four hundred 
thouſand rixdollars; but as the elector did not receive 
the ſum ſtipulated, the king of Pruſſia took poſſeſſion of 
the diſtrict belonging to the city, in virtue of the above 
agreement. 

The Jaſt province of Poliſh Pruſſia which remains to 
be mentioned is that of Ermeland, which is entirely 
ſurrounded by the kingdom of Pruſſia. This province 


to the 


judicature. Two-thirds of this province belong to the 
biſhop, and the reaping third part to the chapter. 
Their ſubjects have recourſe to the ſame courts of ſudi- 
cature as the reſt of the Pruſſians; but they have ſome 
hey have alſo a pro- 


country judges, together with the freemen, are ſum- 


moned. Though the Ermelanders do not aſſiſt at the 

Pruſſian diets, the biſhop is always preſent, and propoſes 

whatever is debated concerning his dioceſe, particularly 

in relation to the taxes, according as — have been 
eld for 


agreed upon in a provincial meeting h that pur- 
| poſe, where the Ermelanders ſeldom diſſent from their 
biſhop and the Pruſſian ſtates, | 

The moſt conſiderable places in Ermeland are, 

Braunſberg, a pretty large trading town, ſituated on 
the Paſſarge, at a ſmall diſtance from its mouth. It 
was built in 1255, and received its name from Bruno, 
biſhop of Prague. It is divided into the Old and New 
Town, and is very populous. The celebrated college 
of the Jeſuits in this town was formerly a Franciſcan 
convent ; it is now under the juriſdiction of the 
biſhop. 

Ba a beautiful town on the Alle, in which 
ſtands an elegant ſeat belonging to the biſhop of Erme- 
land. There is a college of Jeſuits in the town. It is 
ſaid to be built in 1240, and was deſtroyed by fire in 
1521. Charles XII. king of Sweden, had his head- 
quarters here in 170g. 

Keſſel, an elegant little town with a caſtle, has a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, to which the church of the Holy Lin- 
den- tree in Brandenburgh Pruſſia belongs. This town: 
is well ſupplied with proviſions, and carries on a good 
trade. | | 

We might here be expected to conclude this chapter 
on Poland, by following the example of almoft all other 

eographers, in joining to Regal or Poliſh Pruſſia the 
— of that name; but this new kingdom ought no 
longer to be conſidered as a petty dukedom; it ought 
no longer to be placed on a level with Polifh Pruſſia, 
and the other ſtates dependent on the republic of Po- 
land; its ſovereign has given it a more feſpectable ap- 
pearance in the eyes of all Europe; we ſhall therefore 


treat of it in a ſeparate chapter. 
| | 
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The Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, 
and Bays of the Kingdom of Pruſſia W ha z with a 
particular Account of the Properties of Amber, 


HIS kingdom, which has been generally called 
8 -DucalPruffia, and belongs to the houſe of Bran- 
denburg, is divided from the other dominions of its ſove- 
reign by Poliſh Pruffia, and is bounded on the north by 
Samogitia, on the eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth by 
Poland Proper and Maſovia, and on the weſt by Pol 
Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its greateſt length from its nor- 
thern extremity to'Soldau is about a hundred and ninety 
miles, and its breadth from the borders of the great 
dutchy of Lithuania, near Shirwind, to the weſtern coaſt 
of Samland is a hundred and fourteen miles; but in other 
places it is much narrower. 
With reſpe&t to the climate and temperature of the 
air, the two laſt months of the ſpring and the two firſt 
ſummer months are temperate, warm, and pleaſant, and 
the weather generally favourable for bringing the fruits 
of the earth to maturity; but before and after theſe 
months the air is cold and piercing: autumn is often 
wet, and the winter ſevere. The air is, however, well 
purified by high winds. As to the diſtempers which moſt 
prevail in Pruſſia, the inhabitants are more ſubject to the 
and ſtone than to the ſcurvy. 
The ſoil produces great plenty of corn, fruit, excellent 
herbs, and paſturage. Pruſſia likewiſe abounds with 
flocks and herds, and exceeding fine horſes ; its chief 


commodities are buck-wheat, wool, flax, hemp, wax, 


honey, hops, pit-coal, and pitch. 

- Pruffia alſo affords plenty of game, as elks, ſtags, roe- 
bucks, white and common hares, and wild boars; and 
is infeſted with beaſts of prey, as lynxes, bears, wolves, 
and foxes ; but as for the buffaloes that formerly fre- 
quented this country, they have been extirpated by the 
oachers, and wild horſes and aſſes ſeem to have deſerted 
The woods, particularly thoſe of oak, are ſaid to be 


greatly diminiſhed, eſpecially in Leſſer Lithuania. 


Pruflian manna is found in the meadows on the top of 
a kind of graſs, and gathered in the morning, while the 
dew lies upon jt. Natangen yields the beſt fort, and in 
the greateſt plenty. "i nr 


e beautiful red colour called St. John's blood, is 
made of the eggs of a ſmall worm, or inſect, very com- 
mon in this country, 


Vaſt quantities of amber are found on the coaſts of the 


0 Baltic, in Pruſſia, particularly on the Samland ſhore. 


It owes its origin to a ſulphureous matter, is pellucid, 
and generally yellow ; but the white ſort is eſteemed the 

If amber be well rubbed, it attracts light ſubſtan- 
ces; it is alſo inflammable, and when burffit, its odori- 
ferous efluvia ſurpaſs thoſe of frankincenſe or maſtic. It 
likewiſe yields an acid ſpirit, That it was once in a 
fluid ſtate evidently appears from the leaves, minerals, 
flies, ſpiders, ants, gnats, worms, frogs, fiſhes, drops of 
water, pieces of wood, and grains of ſand, that are fre- 
quently ſeen incloſed in it. Dr. Buſching obſerves, that 


amber is generally found on large trees which are buried 


under ground in a vitriolic earth, and contain an oily 
ſubſtance; and that hence ſome are of opinion, that the 
oil being coagulated by the acidity of the vitriol, becomes 
the ſolid body which we call amber. Amber is not only 
obtained by digging, but is found in the ſea, it being 
waſhed off the trees by the agitation of the waves in high 
weſterly or 54 747 winds, and driven on ſhore. The 
7 ariſing from amber belongs to the crown of 

ruſſia, and annually amount to about twenty-ſix thou- 
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| | vaſſals either to the king or nobles. 
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Pruſſia yields neither ſalt, wine, nor minerals, except 
in ſome places it contains iron ore, It is for the moſt 
part a level country, Among the Pruſſian mountains, that 
of Goldberg and Goldap are the higheſt. 

The lakes, rivers, and canals, with the neighbouring 
| ſea, afford a variety. of excellent fiſh, as ſalmon, ſtur- 
geon, cod, turbots, ſoles, hallybuts, pike, perch, plaiſe, 
cels, and many others. 

The principal rivers in the kingdom of Pruſſia are, the 
Weichſel, or Viſtula, the Pregel, the Memel, or Mum- 
mel, the Paſſarge, and the Alle; Theſe rivers are part] 
navigable, but at certain times of the year, and in hig 
winds, are apt to overflow their banks, and to cauſe ter- 
rible inundations, | 4 41 

This country is likewiſe watered by feveral large bays, 
lakes, and canals, which yield great plenty of lh, and 
the conveniency of a communication by, water between 
ſeveral towns, the 4 5 of theſe are, 
The Friſche Haf, or Freſh Haven, in Latin Sinus Ve- 
nedicus. This bay is from five to fourteen miles in 
breadth, and fifty-ſeven in length. It has a communi- 
cation with the Baltic by a ſtreight called the Gatt, 
and in other, places is ſeparated from the Baltic by a nar- 
row ſlip of Iand called the Friſche Nerung. The Gatt 
is about an Engliſh mile in breadth, and twelve feet in 
depth; and the Friſche Haf is ſo ſhallow, that no ſhips 
of burthen can fail upon it, and therefore they are oblig- 
ed to unload at Pillau. 

The Curiſche Haf, in Latin Sinus Curonicus, This 
bay is about ſeventy miles in length, and twenty-eight 
in breadth, It is ſeparated from the Baltic by a narrow 
ridge of land called Curiſche Nerung, but joins the ſea 
near Memel, where it is about an Engliſh mile broad, 
and nineteen. feet deep. This bay is full of dangerous 
ſhelves and ſand- banks, and is agitated by frequent ſtorms. 
Its coaſts on every fide are inhabited by fiſhermen. _ 

As to inland lakes, this country has many of them from 
four to thirty miles in length, and five or fix miles in 
breadth ; the principal of which are thoſe of Spirding, 
Angerburg, Rein, and Drauſen. | 
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Of the Inhabitants of the Ting of Pruſſia. wht PEW 

Deſcent, and Religion. er Manufaftures, Commodi- 

ties, and Coins. The 7 and Arms of Pruſſia; the 
0 


Orders of Knighthocd ; rm of Government, and the 
royal Revenue. 


THE number of inhabitants in this kingdom were in 
the year 1755 computed at fix hundred and thirty- 
fve thouſand nine hundred and ninety-eight perſons ca- 
pable of bearing arms, and conſiſt of native Pruſſians, 
who, from theit language and manners, appear to be de- 
ſcended from the Germans; of Lithuanians, who have 
their peculiar language ; and of Poles. Since the year 
1719, it is Computed that above thirty-four thouſand per- 
| ſons have removed from France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many into the kingdom of Pruflia, ſeventeen thouſand of 
| whom were Saltzburghers : ſuch advantages has this na- 
tion reaped by wiſely giving encouragement to all who 
were perſecuted on account of religion, to ſettle there. 
| Theſe ſtrangers have built four hundred ſmall villages, 
eleven towns, eighty-ſix ſeats, fifty new churches, and 
founded a thouſand village-ſchools in this country, Lit- 
tle Lithuania is for the moſt part peopled by theſe colo- 
| nies ; but it is thought that Pruſſia can afford both room 
and ſubſiſtence for as many more emigrants, 
Tue Pruſſian nobility are for the moſt part deſcended 
from the antient Germans, and the peaſants arc chiefly 
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With reſpe& to the religion of Pruſſia, the inhabitants 
are in general Lutherans ; but as a great number of the 
cola are Calviniſts, they have alſo their churches, 
not only in the cities and towns, but in ſome villages 
on have a particular church appropriated to their uſe, 
and in other places they perform divine ſervice in the 
Lutheran churches, The Papiſts have a few churches 
in this kingdom ; here are alſo ſome Mennonites, and a 
few congregations of Socinians. 


, | 
The manuſactures in Pruſſia are daily improving and 


increaſing, particularly the glaſs and iron works, manu- 
factures of filk, cloth, camblet, linen, and ſtockings ; 
paper, powder, copper, and braſs mills. Pruſſia is con- 
veniently ſituated for trade, and to promote it a college 
of commerce and navigation has been erected, which 
takes cognizance of all diſputes and propoſals relating to 
trade and commerce. 

The commodities of Pruſſia and Great Lithuania ſold 
to foreign merchants, and annually exported, are all 
kinds of grain, to the amount of twenty thouſand laſts ; 
pine trees for maſts, deal boards, and other timber ; tar, 
wood-aſhes, pot-aſh, elks ſkins, leather, furs, amber, a- 
bout twelve thouſand five hundred ſtone of wax, honey, 
manna, linſeed oil, flax, hemp, linſeed, and hemp-ſeed 
alſo yarn, hogs briſtles, ſtags horns, and elks hoofs ; oat- 
meal, mead, dried fiſh, ſturgeon, caviar, lampreys, 
ſauſages, butter; and tallow, of which laſt three thouſand 
four hundred ſtone are exported every year. 

The number of foreign ſhips that reſort hither for theſe 
your are ſuppoſed to amount to about five hundred and 

fty, which import ſuch commodities as are wanted here, 
as wine, falt, ſpices, linen and woollen ſtuffs, herrings, 
tin, iron, lead, tobacco, ſugar, rice, coffee, tea, raiſins, 
almonds, prunes, indigo, Brazil wood, &c. 

With reſpe& to the Pruffian coins, they are as follow : 

Six pfennings, which are only imaginary pieces of 
money, make a Pruſſian or Poliſh ſchilling. 

Three ſchillings make a Pruſſian or Poliſh groſchen, 
each groſchen being of the value of feven-fifteenths of a 
penny ſterling. "Fa. 

A Brandenburg piece, of fix pfennings, contains two 
groſchen, VIE : 

An ort is eighteen groſchen, which is the higheſt 

ſchen piece, and is worth about eight-pence halfpenny. 

A dollar, which is equal to three ſhillings and fix- 
pence ſterling, is worth three guldens, ninety groſchen, 
five achtzehners, fifteen ſeſchers, thirty dutchens, or two 
hundred and ſeventy ſchillings. 

Ducats, ſpecie dollars, two-third pieces, and other fo- 
reign gold and ſilver coin, are alſo current in Pruſſia. 

he name of Pruſſians was unknown till the tenth 
century, and its etymology 1s "uu uncertain : ſome au- 
thors Hppete, that the former inhabitants, alluding to 
their proximity to the Ruſſians, called themſelves Poruff, 
or being on the Ruſſians, for po, in the old Pruſſian 
language, fignifies near. 

n that age the kings of Poland took great pains, and 
even made uſe of fire and ſword for the converſion of the 
Pagan Pruſſians to Chriſtianity. Boleſlaus I. began with 
chaſtizing the Pruſſians for the murder of St. Albert, or 
Adelbert, called the apoſtle of that nation. His ſuc- 
ceſſors had alſo ſeveral quarrels with the Pruffians : and 
Boleſlaus IV; who committed dreadful ravages in this 

country, loſt his life in an unſucceſsful battle in 1163. 
In the thirteenth century the Pruffians ravaged Culm, 
Cujavia, and Maſovia; upon which Conrad, duke of 
Maſovia, was obliged to apply to his allies, who all wore 
the croſs, which they carried into the field againſt the 
Pruſſians, whom they | conſidered as the enemies of the 
Chriſtian name. But all their efforts proving ineffectual, 
the duke applied to the German knights of the Teutonic 
order, and aer repreſented the great importance of 
defending the frontiers, Accordingly, in 1230, they 
obtained the palatinates of Culm and herein for twenty 
years, and afterwards for ever, with the abſolute autho- 


rity of any future conqueſts in Pruſſia. Theſe knights, 


after long and bloody wars during the ſpace of fifty-three 
years, by the aſſiſtance of the ſword-bearing knights, ſub- 
dued the whole country. Afterwards a war N85 out 
between the Teutonic knights and the Lithuanians, which 
was attended with the moſt dreadful outrages. Theſe 
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knights made religion the cloak of their ambitious views, 
and under the pretence of propagating the goſpel of peace, 
committed the moſt inhuman barbarities; and it is gene- 
rally agreed, that they extirpated the native Pruſſians, 
and planted the Germans there in their ſtead. But in 
1410 their ſavage zeal received a terrible check ; for 
after a moſt bloody battle they were totally defeated, 

In 1454 half of Pruſſia revolted from their obedience to 
the Teutonic order, and declared for Caſimir III. king of 
Poland. This occaſioned a freſh effuſion of blood; till 
at laſt a peace was concluded in 1466, by which it was 
agreed, that the part now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould 
continue a free province under the king's protection; and 
that the knights and the grand maſter ſhould poſſeſs the 
other part, dur were to acknowledge themſelves vaſſals 
of Poland. The knights ſoon endeàvoured, but in vain, 
to throw off this yoke. In 1519 they raiſed new wars, 
which were terminated in 1525, by a peace concluded at 
Cracow ; by which it was agreed, that the margrave 
Albert, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, ſhould be 
acknowledged duke or ſovereign of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, 
which he was to hold as a fief of Poland, and which was 
to deſcend to his male heirs; and upon failure of male 
iſſue, to his brothers, and their male heirs. Thus end- 
ed the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after 
it had ſubſiſted three hundred years. 

The new duke favoured the introduction of the re- 
formed religion into his dominions, and founded the uni- 
verſity of Konigſberg. The elector Joachim added the 
dutchy of Pruſſia to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, 
with which it had been long cloſely connected. The 
reign of the elector George William was unhappily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the calamities of a thirty years war, in 
which Pruſſia ſuffered much from the ravages of the 
Swedes : but Frederic William, his ſon, was by the 
conventions of Welau and Bromberg freed by Caſimir, 
king of Poland, from vaſſalage, and, with his deſcend- 
ants, declared independent and ſovereign lords of his part 
of Pruſſia, He alſo obtained a grant of the lordſhips of 
Lauenburg and Butow, to be held in the ſame manner 
as they had formerly been by the dukes of Pomerania ; 
and having farther increaſed the power of his electoral 
houſe, obtained the title of the Great. 

Frederic, the ſon of Frederic William the Great, and 
the grandfather of the preſent king, raiſed the dutchy of 
Pruflia to a kingdom, and, on the eighteenth of January, 
1701, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the Pats of the empire, 
placed the crown with his own hands upon his head and 
that of his conſort; ſoon after which he was ac- 
knowledged as king of Pruſſia by all the other Chriſtian 

wers, 

His ſon Frederic William, who aſcended the throne in 
1713, peopled his country by the favourable reception 
he gave to the diſtreſſed and perſecuted Saltzburghers, 
and rendered his reign glorious by many uſeful and mag- 
nificent foundations. 

This monarch was ſucceeded in 1740 by his ſon Fre- 
deric II. his preſent majeſty, who has annexed to his do- 
minions the greateſt part of Sileſia and Eaſt Frieſland, 
rendered his kingdom formidable by his valour and un- 
common prudence, and promoted the happineſs of his 
ſubjects by an amendment and reduction of the laws, 
the increaſe of commerce, and many other wiſe regula- 
tions, 
The royal arms are argent, an eagle diſplayed fable, 
crowned, or, for Pruſſia. Azure, the imperial ſcepter 
or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed gules, with 
ſemi-circular wreaths, for the marquiſate of - Branden- 
burg. To theſe are added the reſpective arms of the ſe- 
veral provinces ſubjeCt to the Pruſſian crown. 

There are two orders of knighthood, the firſt that of 
the black eagle, inſtituted by Frederic I. on the day of 
his coronation at i The enſign is a croſs of 
polo, in the ſhape of that of Malta, enamelled with blue. 

n the middle of it, on one fide, is a cypher of the king's 
name, F. R. and at each of the four angles, next the 
middle, is a black eagle diſplayed. The knfghts wear 
this croſs appendant to a broad orange=coloured ribbon 
over the lefr ſhoulder, acroſs the breaſt to the right hip. 
On the left fide of their breaſt a ſilver ſtar is embroidered 
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on the coat, and in the middle of jt a black eagle volant, 
| __ with 
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with a laurel wreath in one of its talons, and in the other 
a thunderbolt, with this motto, Suu CUIQUE. The 
{overeign is always grand maſter, and the number of 
knights, excluſive of the royal family, is limited to 


oa to this is the order of Merit, inſtituted by his 
preſent majeſty, the enſign of which is a golden ſtar of 
eight rays enamelled with blue, which is worn ap- 
ndent to a black ribbon edged with ſilver; and the motto 
is Poux LE MERITE. | 8 
y Frederic the Second has new modelled the form of go- 
yernment, and appointed nine chambers of juſtice for 
determining cauſes in trade, and even eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Theſe are ſubordinate to the high court of judicature at 
Konigſberg, to which they may appeal from the high 
court of judicature. An appeal alſo lies to the ſupreme 
court of appeals, where the chancellor ſits as preſident, 
and, according to the nature of the cauſe, it may 
be farther removed to the ſecret chamber of juſtice at 
Berlin. : A 

The ſupreme college in Pruffia is the royal court of 
regency, which 1 all the affaits of the king- 
dom, whether civil, political, or eccleſiaſtical; and like- 
wiſe all feudal and academical cauſes. Every member 
is ſtiled a privy-counſellor, or miniſter of ſtate and war, 
and has his particular department. Theſe are five in 
number, who have two ſecretaries. Pruſſia has its own 
particular digeſt of laws, which was publiſhed, with a- 
mendments, in the year 1721, and have ſince been im- 
proved and reduced into a ſmall compaſs. There are alſo 
two chambers of war and the domains, erected by king 
Frederic William, one at Konigſberg, and the other at 
Gumbinnen, that have the direction of every thing re- 
lating to the exciſe, the revenue, commerce, manufac- 
tures, magazines, forage, and whatever belongs to the 
colonies ; every war and domain counſellor has his pe- 
culiar department. Subordinate to theſe are the coun- 
ſellors of the taxes, the provincial receivers of the taxes, 
the commiſſaries of war, the officers of the exciſe and 
licences, the farmers of the royal diſtricts, and the officers 
of the revenues in cities and towns. 

The royal revenue chiefly ariſes from the produce of 
the exciſe, cuſtoms, and ſervices ; the farm of the royal 
domains, ftamped paper, almanacs, and news-papers ; 
mills of ſeveral kinds; duties ariſing from veniſon, and 
the ſkins of ſtags, elks, and other beaſts; maſts cut in 
the royal — ug the ſalt and iron works; the pot- 
houſes, granaries, manuſactures, the cheſt of forfeitures, 
and the receipt cheſt, into which the purchaſe money 
of poſts and employments is paid ; amber and the fiſheries. 
The taxes are heavy in Pruſſia, and our author obſerves, 
that whoever would live independent, either in town or 
country, muſt be very careful and induſtrious; but adds, 
that ſuch perſons ſeldom fail of getting a fortune here, 
when trade is briſk. 

The military forces of Pruſſia, eſpecially in the pre- 
ſent reign, have been no leſs formidable for their diſci- 
pline, than by their number: and it may be juſtly aſſerted, 
that for a fine appearance, military diſcipline, and activity, 
the army of the king of Pruſſia has not its equal. The 
body of cadets at Berlin is a nurſery for good officers. 
Every regiment has its diſtri, or canton, where the 
young men belonging to ſuch diſtrict are regiſtered, and 
in caſe of neceſſity may be ordered to march. But to- 
wards the concluſion of the laſt war his Pruſſian majeſty 
iſſued an order, that all the regiments ſhould be recruited 
with volunteers and foreigners, and that the young pea- 
ſants of Pruflia ſhould remain unmoleſted. 


SEC T. III. 


A general Diviſion of the Country, and icular Deſcrip- 
tion of 205 aten, the 22 the Ki ; 4 


"HE kingdom of Pruſſia at preſent conſiſts of two 
departments, the German and Lithuanian. We ſhall 
begin with the former, which contains forty-four towns, 
ifty-ſix governments, and two hundred and ei 
riſhes, ſeven of which are 
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inhabited by Calviniſts, ſeven 
reſt by Lutherans, Before we 
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deſcribe the ſeveral diviſions of this department, we ſhall 
give a particular account of the metropolis of all Pruffia. 

Konigſberg, called in Latin Mons Regius, or Regio- 
montum, and in thePoliſh language Krolewies, is ſeat- 
on the river Pregel, over which it has ſeven, bridges, in 
the fifty-fourth degree forty-three minutes north latitude, 
and the twenty-firſt degree twenty minutes eaſt longitude. 
This city was fouled in the year 1255, when Premi- 
flaus I. king of Bohemia, coming to the affiſtance of the 
Teutonic knights againſt the pagan Samlanders, a caſtle 
was built by his 244 and afterwards a town which 
was named Konigſberg, in honour of that prince; but 
in the year 1264 Konigſberg was rebuilt on another 
ſituation. , * 14 q 

It is a large beautiful city. The rampatt with which i 
is ſurrounded is about ſeven Engliſh miles in circuit, and 
has thirty-two ravelins and eight gates. This rampart 
incloſes ſeveral gardens, the large caſtle moat, and ſome 
meadows and fields. However, the whole circuit of the 
city is above eight Engliſh miles, and contains about 
three thouſand eight hundred houſes; the inhabitants a- 
mount to ſixty thouſand ſouls. * properly con- 
ſiſts of three towns joined together; Altſtadt, Lobenichtz 
and Kneiphof, and of ſeveral ſuburbs. | 

Altſtadt, which ſignifies the Old Town; was parti- 
cularly called Konigſberg till the year 1485 but after- 
watds it was named Altſtadt, to Jiflingoifh it from Lobe- 
nicht. It contains ſixteen ſtreets, in which are five hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, above one hundred of which are 
malt-houſes and brew-houſes, It has fix gates, beſides 
four poſterns, two ſtrong built towers, and four bridges. 
Its other public edifices are the pariſh-church of St. Ni- 
cholas, which is of very great extent; the pariſh ſchool, 
which has nine maſters, and in this edifice is the city 
library; the poor-houſe, which is for the maintenance of 
thirty poor ſcholars; the town-houſe ; the junkerhof, 
where weddings and other ſolemnities are celebrated, 
and which has a garden belonging to it; the common 
garden, which is frequented by artizans and mechanics ; 
and laſtly, the hot baths. 

The ſuburbs of Altſtadt are the Steindam, which is ex- 
tremely well built, and contains eleven ſtreets, with the 
oldeſt church belonging to Konigſberg : the ſuburb 
called the New Roſs-Garten ; on an eminence in this 
ſuburb ſtands the New Roſs-Garten church; here is 
alſo a large hoſpital for the burghers widows, an orphan- 
houſe, peſt-houſe, and ſhooting-ground : the Laacke, 
in which are the city timber-yard, and a long pleaſant 
walk called Reifferbahn : the Lalladie, in which are the 
merchants magazine, the ware-houſes, the pack-houſes; 
the herring- bridge, the crane-wharf, the wine-wharf, 
the tar-wharf, and the king's licence-houſe, in which the 
colleges of admiralty and licences meet overy Monday and 
Thurſday... Without the wooden gate of Altſtadt lie the 
coal-magazines, many of which are now converted into 
dwellings; and the Lomſe, or Lanſe, in which are 
handſome houſes, with delightful gardens, The laſt 
ſuburb of Altſtadt is Dam, where are erected manufac- 
tures for woollen cloth, ſtockings, and leather. 

Lobenicht was built about the year 1300, and was 
formerly called Neuſtadt, or the New Town. It has four 
gates, and is divided into two parts; one which ſtands 
on an eminence, is uſually called Der Berg, or the Moun- 
tain, and contains the city church, the city ſchool, 
and a public garden: in the other part, which has 
a lower ſituation, are the town-houſe, the junkethof, 
the weigh-houſe, a large hoſpital; which has a church; 
and was once a convent; and the Munchenhof; which 
was formerly a monaſtery, but has been converted into a 


Without the gate of Lobenicht are ſeveral ſuburbs, a- 
mong which is 6-ckheim, which is almoſt as old as the 
city itſelf, and conſiſts of five long ſtreets, interſected by 
others that run acroſs them; and has a Roman catholic 
church, a German Lutherah church, a Lithuanian Lu- 
theran church, the royal orphan-houſe, with its chapel, 
and the kitig's great and little timber-yard, with the of- 
fices belonging to It. bo eee 

Kneiphof, the moſt modern of the three towns, ' was 
not founded till the Jour 1324. It ſtands on an iſland 

regel, and is erected on piles of 
Alder- 
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tree, which, by length of time, are become as hard as 
iron. It has five large gates, and thirteen ſtreets, . 
which the Long ſtreet is the fineſt in the city of Konigſ- 
berg. Among the public edifices in Kneiphof the follow- 
ing are the moſt remarkable : the fine cathedral, in which 
is the famous organ finiſhed in 1721, which conſiſts of 
five thouſand pipes; and the Wallenrod library, which 
has above five thouſand books: the grammar ſchool : the 
poor-houſe ſtands near the cathedral, and contains thirty 
poor boys, which are decently provided with all kinds 
of neceſſaries. On the other lide of the cathedral ſtands 
the biſhop's palace. The other buildings are the univer- 
ſity, or college, as it is called, which has thirty- eight 
profeſſors, excluſive of the tutors: in the refeftory are 
eight tables, and twelve perſons fit at each of them : 
twenty-eight of the ſtudents have their commons gratis, 
beſides ſeveral exhibitions, or penſions, which are be- 
ſtowed according to merit and the circumſtances of the 
pupils. The town-houſe, which is a very fine building, 
where the magiſtrates of the three towns meet every day : 
the edifice where the royal German ſociety meet : the 
junkerhof: the exchange for merchants, which is embel- 
Fiſhed with curious paintings, in fixty compartments. Not 
far from the exchange is a Pundation for ſtudents. There 
are alſo the exterior and interior ſuburbs. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the palace, which is built in the 
form of an oblong ſquare, with an area within it, that is 
a hundred and thirty-ſix paces in length, and ſeventy-hve 
in breadth. The north fide appears to be extremely an- 
tient, and even to have been built when the knights of 
the Teutonic order flouriſhed. The ſouth and eaſt wings 
were erected by the margrave Albert the Elder, and the 
margrave George Frederic added the weſt fide of this 
ſtrudture, In the laſt are the Lutheran court church ; 
the library, which is opened on Wednefdays and Satur- 
days; the domain office; the ſupreme court of juſtice ; 
the Samland confiſtory ; the room where the archives of 
the court are kept; the Moſcovite-hall, as it is termed, 
which is two hundred and ſeventy-four feet long, and 
fifty-nine broad ; and the college of phyſicians. 

n the eaſt wing are the great palace-gate, with apart- 
ments for the principal miniſters of ſtate, and the royal 
apartments ; within a pavilion are the chamber of war, 
the domain chamber, the accompt and rent-chamber, and 
the exciſe-office. 2 

The north wing contains the amber- office, the private 
chancery, the apartment in which the archives of the 
Pruſſian ſupreme court are kept, the fief- chamber, the 
revenue: office, the privy- chamber, where the lords of the 
regency meet, the accomptant's- office, the college of 
health, the high tribunal, and the apartments in which 
the ſtates, of the country afſemble, and the provincial 
cheſts are depoſited. | 

In the ſouth wing are ſeveral kitchens and apartments 
for the royal family and foreign princes ; at one end of 
it ſtands the palace tower, which is aſcended by two 
hundred and eighty-four ſteps, and affords a noble pro- 
ſpect of the whole city and the adjacent country. The 
ſtables, the wardrobe, the pleaſure-garden, and the great 
and little park are very beautiful. 

In the liberties of the palace, which are five in number, 
the moſt remarkable places are the mint, the German 
Caluviniſt church, the new French church, the German 
ſchool, where a congregation of Poliſh proteſtants afſem- 
ble, the Jews ſchool, the college, the nn belonging 
to the palace, and ſeveral other ſtructures, with ſome 
ſtreets, in which are many elegant houſes, 

The ſtrong citadel, called Fredericſburg, ſtands facing 
K neiphof, at the conflux of the two branches of the 
Pregel. This fort is a regular ſquare building, ſurround- 
ed with broad ditches, and by the riverPregel ; and with- 
in it is a church and an arſenal, | 

Konigſberg has always diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its com- 
merce; for it was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and 
its trade is fill in a flouriſhing condition. The river 
Pregel, which is here navigable for the largeſt ſhips, is 
from a hundred and twenty to two hundred and forty 
feet in breadth. In the. year 1752 there arrived in this 

rt four hundred and ninety-three ſhips, beſides two 
3 and N ſmaller veſſels, and three hun- 
dred and ſeventy - three floats of timber. | 
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Moſt of the inhabitants of * are Germans of 
the Lutheran profeſſion, and a colony of French Calvi- 
niſts of about fifty families are ſettled there. Commerce 
has introduced the Poliſh and Lithuanian languages into 
this city. 

Beſides the poor who are provided for in alms-houſes 
and hoſpitals, above eight hundred indigent perſons re- 
ceive weekly penſions out of the general charitable fund, 
which is a proof of the opulence, as well as of the hu- 
manity of the inhabitants. | | 

We ſhall now give an account of the ſeveral diviſions 
of the kingdom of Pruſſia, and the principal places in 
each, The German department is divided into German 
Samland, Old Natangen, and Oberland. 


SECT. iv. 


Of the Province of German Samland, and - the principal | 
Places it contains; with a particular Deſcription of Pillau 
and the neighbouring Country, and the remarkable Penin- 


ſula called Friſche Nerung. iy 


HE diſtrict of German Samland contains three 
governments, the moſt remarkable places in which 


are, 

Pillau, which is eſteemed the bulwark and key of 
Pruſſia towards the ſea. It ſtands on a point of land that 
projects into the Baltic, in the fifty-fourth degree forty- 
five minutes north latitude, and in twenty degrees five 
minutes eaſt longitude. It is well fortified : the fort is 
nearly a regular pentagon : the baſtions make a grand 
appearance; and all the buildings belonging to the forti- 
fications are ſtrong, regular, handſome, and well plant- 
ed with cannon ; and the fort has a magazine for mili- 
tary ſtores, The ſtreets are broad, and run in a ſtraight 
line; and the houſes are built and furniſhed in the Dutch 
taſte : the harbour is a very fine one, and veſſels of great 
burthen are cleared and take in their lading here, for the 
Friſchehof has not a ſufficient depth of water to carry 
them to Konigſberg. 

The city is frequented by people of various nations. 
Below the gate of the caſtle is a ſtone equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Frederic William the Great, and over the gate is a fine 
watch-tower, where a centinel ſtands day and night. 
There is alſo a church in the fort, which ſerves both for 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts. Over the gate on one fide 
of the entrance towards the out-works ſtands the, j 
of Mars in a bold attitude, looking towards Sweden. 

The peninſula which extends from beyond Pillau to 
Fiſhauſen is, from its extreme pleaſantneſs -and fertility, 
called the Paradiſe of Pruſſia; for it not only yields great 
plenty of the neceſſaries of life, but every thing that 
contributes to pleaſure and entertainment. Near the a- 
bove fort is a fine plain, where the Friſchehof forms a 
ſemi-circular bay, which is frequented by a multitude of 


ſwans, ſea-mews, wild-ducks, and other water-fowl. 


On the other ſide of this bay lies Old Pillau, which con- 
ſiſts of two contiguous villages, inhabited by fiſhermen ; 
theſe are called Alt Pillau and Wogram. In Alt Pillau 
is a public burying- ground, and near the church ſtands 
on a ſteep hill a building which was formerly the cuſtom- 
houſe. This ſtrong lofty edifice ſerves as a land-mark 
for the ſhips bound to Pillau, and nothing can exceed 
the proſpect this place affords, for it extends to a part 
of Samland, Natangen, and Ermeland ; and is diverſifhed 
with a view of the ſhips coming in and going out of the 
harbour, and of the Nerung, or narrow flip. of land 
that lies between the haven and the ſea. In a conti- 
uous village, called Wogram, lies the ſtorbude, where 
the ſturgeons are boiled and packed up, and where caviar 
is made of their roes ; moſt of which is exported to Eng- 
land. The fiſhermen in theſe parts catch at leaſt thirty 
different ſpeeies of ſea and freſh-water fiſh ; and in ſome 
arts of the year are ſeen aſtoniſhing flights of thruſhes, 
blackbirds, and magpyes. Round theſe villages' are a 
great number of kitchen-gardens and orchards. After 
paſſing this delicious ſpot about Old Pillau, you croſs 
a barren piece of land to a well cultivated farm, and the 
Pillau Kruge, as it is called, which is a-public-houſe 
ſeated in a moſt delightful grove, conſiſting of various 
| kinds 
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PhUSSTA- 
Und of trees, whoſe branches are ſo cloſely interwoven, | 
as to afford a good ſhelter from the rain. It was pro- 
bably from this delightful grove that the adjacent country 
obtained the name of Paradiſe, =» 

It will be proper to take — notice here of the 
Curiſche Nerung, called in Latin Peninſula Curonenſis, 
which ie a narrow flip of land that ſeparates the Baltic 
ſea from the Curiſche-haf, and is about ſixty miles in 
length, and in moſt parts one in breadth. his penin- 
ſula is a barren ſandy tract, Rat high ee 

uently make great rava tearing up the pine trees 
b ne roche, K viding wp" hs ſand into high ridges 
and hills, which ſometimes obliges the poor inhabitants 
to remove their dwellings. Moſt of the trees, particu- 
larly on the Baltic fide, are more or leſs blaſted, and - x 
pear like bare trunks; they however afford ſhelter for 
ſtags, falcons, and great numbers of thruſhes. There 
are ſeveral ſmall mean villages on this peninſula, in which 
the inhabitants live chiefly by fiſhing, and have very few 
cattle. | 

The next place we ſhall mention is Welau, an an- 
tient well built town, founded in 1336. It is ſeated on 
an iſland at the conflux of the Alle and the Pregel, and 
conſiſts of two principal and five croſs ſtreets, two 
ſuburbs, and two hundred and ſixty- four houſes. It has 
about a hundred and fifty burghers, beſides the other in- 
habitants. Great part of this town was burnt in 1736, 
fince which time the buildings have been much improved; 
however, it has not recovered its former trade, It is 
chiefly remarkable in hiſtory for the treaty concluded 
there with Poland in September 1657, when the elector 
Frederic William was inveſted with the ſovereignty of 
Ducal Pruffia. 

In this diſtrict are ſeveral navigable rivers that abound 
with'fiſh, and canals that are alſo of great ſervice to 
trade. *. | 

Among the latter is the New Deim, which begins at 
the royal manor of Schmerberg, and is carried above ten 
miles, till it enters the Pregel. | 
Two new canals called Great and Little Frederic's 
canal, which join the river Deim to the Wippe and Nem- 
monin, and alſo the latter to the Gilge, Great Frederic's 
eanal commences at the Wippe, which 'is a branch of 
the river Nemmonin, and is carried on for fourteen miles 
to Labiau, a trading town on the river Deim. Little 
Frederic's canal begins at the river Gilge, and extends 
about fix miles in length to the river Nemmonin. Theſe 
works, which are very convenient for the trade with 
Poland, were executed between the years 1688 and 1696, 
by order of the counteſs-dowager of Waldburg; and the 
counts of Waldenburg received a toll from all veſſels 
which paſſed through them, till the king purchaſed that 
right in the year 1713, and made it a part of the royal 


domains. | | | 
We now come to that divifion of the kingdom of 
Pruſſia called Natangen, which is a populous and well 
cultivated country, conſiſting partly of arable and partly 


of meadow land; and though the ſoil is in ſome parts 


very ſtony, it produces better corn than either Samland 
or rele 1, 

me and great plenty of fiſh. | 

Old Natangen contains eight -goyernments, the moſt 
conſiderable places in which are 

. Gerdaven, a ſmall town in the government of the ſame 
name, was built in the year 1325. It is ſeated on the 
river Omet, and has two caſtles belonging to the count 
and baron Schlieben. The new ſeat is a magnificent 
ſtructure, and has an elegant garden. The town de- 
rives its name from E. Gerdaw, a Pruſſian nobleman, 
near whoſe caſtle it was built in the year above-mention- 


ed. In a lake near this town is a floating iſtand, which 


is a plat of ground covered with verdure, and driven back- 
wards and forwards from one bank of the lake to the 
other. It was formerly three hundred and fifty paces in 
length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth ; ſo that 
it afforded paſture for # hundred head of cattle : but it is 
at preſent divided into ſeyeral little pieces, which are con- 


tinually decreaſing. This iſtand is called the Gerdauen 


Almanac, becauſe the inhabitants of the town prognoſti- 
cate approaching ſtorms by its'motions, | 


ithuania ; it is alſo well wooded, and yields all 
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Raſtenburg, a handſome town, with a caſtle, in a go- 
vernment of the ſame name, and ſeated on the river 
Guber; It was built in the year 1329 and though it 
was deſtroyed by the Lithuanians in 1348, it was ſoon re- 
built, together with its caſtle; and put in a more defen- 
{ible ſtare than before, It is incloſed with a wall and 
rampart; The German pariſh church is the largeſt 4 
handfomeſt ſtructure of that kind in all the Pruſſian in- 
land towns, except the cathedral of Marienwerder, and 
the ſenior of the three miniſters who belong to it has the 
ſuperintendency of forty-ſix churches. The church of 
St. Catharine ſtands in the ſuburbs, and is one of the 
moſt antient in the kingdom of Pruffia ; and in the mid- 
dle of the great hoſpital is the church of the Holy Ghoft. 
This hoſpital was founded in 1361, and conſiſts of two 
wards, in which twenty indigent perſons are comfortably 
provided with food and a + in money. In the ſecond 
hoſpital twenty-five poor perſons are maintained by the 
alms of the charitable, Here is alſo a ſchool, under the 
direct . of a rector and three aſſiſtants. The burghers 
amoui 
therans; and the inhabitants are ſupported by brewing, 
„ man and mechanic trades. This town is poſſeſſed 
of the largeſt territory of any inland town in Pruſſia, ex- 
cept Fiſhauſen. 

Angerburg is a modern well-built town, ſituated in 
the government of the fame name. It is encompaſſed 
with palliſadoes, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle, built 
in 1335 on the bank of the lake where the river Angerap 
has its ſource. This lake, which is ſeven German miles 
in length, and one and a half in breadth, is of great ſer- 
vice to the town. The church of Angerburg is a large 
handſome ſtructure. An arch-preſbytery was founded 
here in the 2 1725. 

By the fide of the above lake, and about five miles 
from Angerburg, is Steinort, a noble ſeat of count 
Lelendorf, which has one of the fineſt gardens in all th 
mn The iſland which belongs to it; and is Gn 
in the lake, with the ſummer-houſe built upon it, are 
extremely pleaſant, | 


S E C T. V. 
Of the Province called Oberland, with a Deſcription of itt 
moſt remarkable Towns, 


Fs E country of Oberland is fertile, rich, and well 
cultivated, and was formerly ſo populous, that it 
could bring into the field an army of ten thouſand horſe 
and foot; Yar the people having, on ſeveral occafions, 
exerciſed great cruelties towards the Chriſtians, the Teu- 
tonic knights, in the year 1273, ravaged the country, 
and made themſelves maſters of it. rland, at pre- 
ſent, conſiſts of nine governments, the principal places 
in which are as follow: | 

Marienwerder, in Latin Inſula Mariana, and in the 
Poliſh tongue, Kwidzin, is a well-built town, with a 
caſtle, which ſtands on the frontiers of Pomerania, on 
the Leibe, at a ſmall diſtance from the Viſtula. Ma- 
rienwerder is ſituated in the * degree fifty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and was built in 1233, on a 
werder or ſmall iſland called Kwidzin, but was * af- 
ter rebuilt on the ſpot where it now ſtands. The cathe- 
dra], which was erected about the thirteenth century, is 
the largeſt church in the kingdom of Pruſſia, it being 
three hundred and twenty feet long, and by its ſtrong 
breaſt-works appears to have formerly ſerved for a for- 
treſs. The palaceof Marienwerder is a ſpacious building, 


erected in the Gothic taſte, "The adjacent country is 


very pleaſant, and filled with eminences and gentle de- 
clivities. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
with their neighbours. Salt-works were ſet up here in 
the year 1723, and in 1728 was built a magazine for 
corn and forage. This town has been often damaged by 
inundations, war, and fire. The league againſt the 
Teutonic knights was concluded bere th 1440, and in 
1520 the town held out againſt a vigorous ſiege. In 
1709 the czar Peter the Great had an interview. at this 
P ace with Frederic I. king of Pruſſia; and king Staniſ- 
aus retired thither from Dantzic in 1734, The ſuburbs 


t to about two hundred, moſt of whom are Lu- 


* 
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of Marienwerder are continuall 22 and the ad- 
jacent country is fertile and well inhabited, 

Reiſenburg ſtands on an eminence near the rivet Leibe, 
in the fifty-third 2 forty-eight minutes latitude, and 
derives its name from the adjacent Pruſſian territory, 
which was anciently called Reſin, Ihe Poles call it 
Prabutha, which ſignifies a ruinous houſe : indeed it is a 
mean town, with narrow ſtreets. It was built in 1169, 
and the caſtle, which is even ſtill more ancient, ſtands on 
a hill, and is extremely decayed. The town contains a 
German and a Poliſh church. The burghers, beſides 
having a little commerce, ſubſiſt by brewing, agriculture, 
and feeding of cattle, In the year 1323, 1414, and 
1422, Reifenbur was burnt by the Poles. It was alſo 
conſumed by fire in 1628, 1688, and 1728. 

Mohrungen, a little town in the government of the 
ſame name, is ſituated to the north-eaſt of Reiſenburg, 
and is ſaid to have been founded in 1302, and 2 
ed in 1328; but the old caſtle is more antient. unt 
Dohna has here a remarkable ſeat, The town is well 
built, and ſurrounded with good walls and a double 
moat; beſides, it is almoſt encompaſſed by the lake of 
Mohrungen. As this town lies in the road to Poland, 
it is much frequented by ſtrangers. It was entirely de- 
ſtroyed by fire in 1697 ; but has been ſince rebuilt in a 
much more handſome manner than before. 

Ofterrode, a well-ſituated trading town, in the pro- 
vince of the ſame name, ſeated by the river and Jake of 
Dribentz, which ſupply it with plenty of fiſh. It ſtands 
in the fifty-third degree forty minutes north latitude, in 
a ſandy, but fertile country. Salt-works have been ſet 
up there, and the inhabitants carry on ſome trade with 
Poland. Some ancient Roman coins have been found at 
a ſmall diſtance from the eſtate of Gorlitz, which belongs 
to his Pruſſian majeſty. ' 

Holland is a handſome town, ſeated on an eminence 
near the river Weeſke, in the * f degree four 
minutes north latitude, and has a ſtrong ſortreſs. It is 
ſaid to have been built by ſome Hollanders of diſtinction, 
who fled hither on account of the murder of count Flo- 
- rentius V. from whom it obtained the name of Holland, 
Its ſituation renders it naturally ſtrong, and beſides, it is 
ſurrounded with a wall and'towers. The ftreets are long 
and broad, and the houſes well built. To this town be- 
long two ſuburbs, and ſeveral country feats with plea- 
ſant gardens. The inhabitants have a free fiſhery, and 
the liberty of going out in their boats on the lake of 
Drauſen. St. Bartholomew's church is a large hand- 
ſome ſtructure. The Calviniſts celebrate divine ſervice 
in alarge hall which belongs to the fortreſs, and without 
the town ſtands a church dedicated to St. George. Here 
is alſo a good hoſpital, ſalt-works have been erected in 
the town, \and likewiſe a public magazine for corn and 
forage. The preſent caſtle was begun by duke Albert, 
and compleated by George Frederic. It is encompaſſed 
by moats and walls, and has fine apartments that yield 
a noble proſpect. | 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Department of Little Lithuania, and the Poliſh Ge- 
vernments ſulject to the King of Pruſſia, with the principal 
Places contained in each, | 


FT this diviſion are eighteen towns, ſixty- two diſtricts, 
and a hundred and five pariſhes. 
Little Lithuania is a hundred and fourteen miles in 
length, and from thirty-eight to fifty-ſeven in breadth, 
but was antiently over-run with thickets and woods, and 
in 1710 was almoſt depopulated by the peſtilence; but in 
2720 king Frederic William generouſly affiſted twenty- 
thouſand French proteſtants, Palatines, Franconians, 
and $wiſs, at the expence of five millions of rix-dollars, 
to ſettle in this country; and in 1772, three hundred 
and fifty thouſand dollars were diſtributed 
colony of twelve thouſand five hundred 
By the fkill and induſtry of theſe people, this deſolate coun- 
try has been extremely well cultivated, ſuperfluous woods 
have been tooted up, moraſſes drained, and a multitude 
of towns, villages, farm-houſes, and churches built ; 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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| peſt-houle the ſick and lame, as well as thoſe infected 


— 


Pau; 


whence the country has put on à new appearance, and 

now makes ample returns for the great ſums which his 
Pruſſian majeſty wiſely laid out upon it. The richneſs of 
the paſtures, the many thouſand laſts of corn which are 
either exported of Jaid up in the king's granaries, the 
fine hotned cattle, excellent horſes, and numerous flocks 
of ſheep, with the excellent butter and cheeſe this coun- 
try affords, are inconteſtible ptoofs of its uncommon fer- 
tility. It alſo abounds with wood for fuel, and has 
_ of game and fiſh, Several manufactures of coarſe 
and fine cloth, leather, &c. are alſo eſtabliſhed here. 

The ancient inhabitants of Little Lithuania have a 
culiar language, into which the Bible, the Catechiſm, 
and ſome books of devotion have been lately tranſlated. 
The Lithuanians of this country are far from being 
ſo ſtupid as they have been generally repreſented ; but 
like other nations they have their good and ill qualities. 
Among the coloniſts the Swiſs are chiefly employed in 
grazing and breeding cattle xz the French are well verſed 
in trade, and ſkilled in the cultivation of tobacco, which 
they have introduced into this country ; and the Saltz- 
burgers are remarkable for their ſkill in agriculture. 
The Swiſs, French, and Franconians, are all Calviniſts, 
ſo that there are ten German and French reformed pa- 
riſhes, as they are called in Little Lithuania, and the reſt 
are Lutherans, with very few Papifts among them. 

There are four governments in the Lithuanian depart- 
ment, the principal places in which are, 

Memel, a trading town, port, and fortreſs, feated at 
the northern extremity of the bay called Curifche-haf, 
in the fiſty- fiſth degree forty-ſix minutes north latitude, 
and in the thirty-ninth degree nineteen minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, It was built in the year 1279, and fortified in 
1312, and has on one fide the Baltic, and on the other 
the Curiſche-haf, beſides which it is watered by the ri- 
ver Dange. The harbour is deep and has a very good 
entrance, and within theſe few years has been improved 
with two moles, which are carried above fifty rods into 
the bay. The town lies under the guns of the fort, and 
is well inhabited; it conſiſts of above four hundred houſes 
and beſides the German church, here is one belonging 
to the Lutherans and another to the Calviniſts. The 
burghers, who are divided into. thoſe of the Old Town 
and Frederie's Town, are employed in commerce, brew- 
ing, ſope-boiling, agriculture, fiſhing, &c. quan- 
tities of flax, hemp, thread, and linſeed, are annually 
exported from this town. In 1752 ſeventy ſhips arrived 
in this port, and ſixty- nine failed from thence to other 
ports. Memel is fortified with three whole, and two 
half baſtions, with other works all ia the modern way 
The citadel conſiſts of four pretty regular baſtions, with 
ravelins and half moons, The buildings and apartments 
in this citade] were much improved by the elector Fre- 
deric William and king Frederic I. The moſt remark. 
able things within it are the two arſenals, the ſuperb 
houſe of the commandant, the garriſon church, and the 
powder-magazine. In this town is likewiſe a college of 
juſtice, a ſalt- factory, and a which brings in 
a —— revenue. 

he next city worthy of notice, is that of Ti 
capital of the government of the ſame name. Thi! — 
is, next to Konigſberg, the largeſt and moſt opulent 
place in the kingdom of Pruffla, and carries on the 
greateſt trade; for the river Memel, which runs along 
the north fide of it, affords the advantage of a very great 
trade with Konigſberg, in linſeed, corn, butter, and 
other proviſions. It is ſituated in the fortieth degree eaſt 
longitude, and in the fifty-fourth minutes 
north latitude. Tilfit, properly ſo called, conſiſts of 
ſtreets of a conſiderable breadth, called Gery 
man- Street and High · Street, contiguaus to which is the 
ſuburbs, called the Liberty. The number of houſes in 
this city amount to-about fix bundred, and the inhabi- 
tants to ſeven thouſand ſouls, The eccleſiaſtical buildings 
are a Lutheran German church, near which is the royal 
ovincial ſchool, aLithuanian church, and one belongin 
to the Calviniſts. Without the town ſtands a — — | 
chapel, and at about the diftance of an Engliſh mile is a 
Romiſh chapel. Here is an hoſpital, where ninety indi- 
gent perſons have a comfortable ſubſiſtence ; and in the 


with 
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with” contagious diſeaſes, are carefully provided for. | majeſty, all of them bordering on Little Lithuania ; the 
Here is alſo a poor-houſe, in which ten poor boys are | principal places in which we ſhall now deſcribe, 
maintained, beſides a number of widows. -Salt-works | Olet ko is a caſtle in the government of the ſame 
are alſo eſtabliſhed in this town. name, and was much embelliſhed on the inſide in the 
The flat country about Tilfit, which is eighteen miles $5 1640. Near it ſtands the large and regular town of 
in length, and as many in breadth, is one of the moſt fer- e ohe which derives its name from the Margrave 
tile ſpots in the Whole kingdom; and the inhabitants fur- Albertz w o built it in memory of the interview he had 
niſh not only Pruſſia, but other places, with excellent | in that place with Sigiſmund — — king of Poland ; 
butter and cheeſe, and the fiſheries in this place are alſo | and the latter in 1560 alſo,cauſed a gew town to be built 
very conſiderable. ' Phe natives breed great numbers of [jon the Poliſh frontiers, about _ erman miles diſtant 
horned: cattlo, and the horſes are large and ſtrong, but from Margrabowa, and from his own name called it 
clumſy. Barley is almoſt the only grain ſown in theſe | Auguſtowa, The market-place of Margrabowa is the 
parts, which at pteſent afford little or no wood. The largeſt in Pruſſia, and in it ſtands the church, which is 
marſh lands are expoſed in ſpring to inundations by the entirely detached from any other building. In the neigh- 
6verflowing of the rivers, which frequently do much | bourhood of this town th electoral and Swediſh trqopy 
damage. ain | defeated the Tartary in 1656, and releaſed the princ 
- Ragnit, a ſmall town, about five miles to the eaſtward | Radzivil, whom they bad taken priſoner. 
of Tilſit, is ſeated on the river Memel, and in the go- | Lick, called in Latin Licca, is a trading town in the 
vernment of Ragnit. Tt is ſurrounded by paliſadoes, and | goyernment of Lick; ſeated on the lake of Satrind, in 
has à caſtle, which is one of the moſt antient ſtructures in the fifty-third depre fifty minutes north latitude; and the 


the country, and was famous even in times of paganiſm. fort Aire degre "three minutes eaſt longitude. The 
In this caſtle is a very large royal magazine for provi- Þ caſtle,” which was built in 1272, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
ſions, '&c. and the proſpect from a pu of it, called Ko- an iſland: but the town has nothing worthy of notice, 
nigſberg, is hardly to be equalled. On the other fide | expept its carey, the provincial ſchool, and the arch- 
of the Klemel is a mountainous, but delightful country, I pteſbyter's manſion-tiouſe. This country ſuffered ex- 
which, from. its extraordinary fertility in corn and paſ- | tremely by the inbuman ravages of the Tartars in 1656, 
turage, is called the Larder of Lithuania. Here are pro- till they were defeated and driven from the frontiers b 
digious flocks of flieep, great plenty of all kinds of game, | the battle of Warſaw. The adjacent country yields 
and excellent horſes. a plenty of wood, and abounds with fiſh and other pro- 
Inſterburg, a town in the government of the ſame | viſions. 8 Feen 
name, is ſeated on the Angerap, near its conflux with | The villages of Taluſſen and Kuffinowen in this diſ- 
the Inſter, here it aſſumes the name of Prepe!s in the | tri are chiefly Nea y Ar e lee in i quiet 
fifty - fourth degree thirty- four minutes latitude, and the | inoffenſive manner, and perform their devotions in pri- 4 
thifty-ninth degree forty-four minutes eaſt longitude. | vate ne a + a 4k & 
This town was built in 1572, and ſurrounded with pa-] © Johanneſburg js a ſmall but handſome town, ſeated on 
liſadoes in 1727. It contains about three hundred and fi 4 plain near the lake of Spirding, in which are four iſlands 
houſes, and three thouſand inhabitants; and beſides the | and plenty of fiſh; It is ſeated in the fifty-third degree 
Lutheran churches, there is one belonging to the Cal- thirty-five minutes north latitude; Here is a cattle, 
viniſts. The caſtle was built in the middle of the four- | which was once fortified, a large 25 and a maga- 
teenth century, and much improved by king Frederic | zine for forage; and in this ton an archpreſbyter re- 
William. Here is a court of judicature for the admi- | ſides. In 1698 the eleftor Frederic had here an inter- 
niſtration of juſtice in all the Lithuanian governments, view of four days with Auguſtus II. then newly elected 
and alſo a granary and falt factory. The town carries on | king of Poland, - aten | 
a conſiderable trade in corn, ad wat excellent beer, re-] The king of Pruffia is alſo poſſeſſed of two lordſhips 
markable both for its wholeſomeneſs and 1 2 in the Poliſh territories. Tauraggen, a large diſtrict near 
Gumbinnen, which lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Inſterburg, | the river Juhr, in Samogitia, hich has an excellent 
is a town regularly built fince the year 1725, in a very breed of horſes, abounds with fiſh, 'and yields plenty of 
8 and fertile country on the river Piſſe. It con- game. This diſtrict devolyed to the hoùſe of — 


{ts of about two hundred houſes, and the number of its | burg in 1691, on the deceaſe of the princeſs of Rad- 
inhabitants amount to three thouſand, The antient oy 078 TOE VT'9 318 STERN) ** 


deputation- chamber, and the war and domain-chambers, | The other is Se 


have been removed to this place. The 19 65 buildings | nia, and the palatinate of Trocko, and contains twenty- 
are the conference-houſe, the town-houſe, and the ma- | two villages, three manors, and twenty great and ſmall 
2 which was built in 1742. The other public | lakes. This lordſhip devolyed to the houſe of Branden- 

uildings are the Calvinift church in the New Town, and | burg by the marriage of Lewis 'Margrave of Bran- 
- + Saltzburg alms-houſe. Here is a good cloth manu- | denburg with the princeſs Ludovica Carolina of Rad- 

ory, | zivil. RE 4 es 6 , 

= The laft town we ſhall mention in the Lithuanian de- The other dominions of his Pruffian majeſty are en- 
partment is Stallupehenen, a newly built town, to which tirely ſeparated from this kingdom, and are even much 
a charter was granted in the year 1722. The inhabi- | more extenſive ; but the deſcription of the dutchy of 


tants carry on a conſiderable trade in cattle, and a good | Brandenburg and Silefia muſt be deferred till we enter 

fair is held here; but freſh-water and wood for fuel are | upon the German empire. We ſhall now therefore pro- 

very ſcarce. ceed farther to the north, and deſcribe the extenſive 
There are alſo ſeveral diſtricts tiled Poliſh N | | - as 


2 country of Sweden. 
ments, and two other diſtricts ſubject to his Pruſſian | e I 
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| . Both the lakes and rivers abound in fiſh of ſeyeral kinds, 


k he paced of which are ſalmon and trout of various 


17 
— 


Wah; ene e 
il LE likewiſe, affords medicinal ſprings of experien. 


= ft cd. virtue. 


11 NDER” the name of Sweden 1 included. that ex- 


way, and Ruſſia: having Ruſſia and the Baltic on the 
caſt ; the Baltic and th&-gulph of Finland on the ſouth; 
orway, the Sound, and Categate on the welt ; ane 
orwegian Lapland on the north z;extending from Hifty- 
five degrees forty minutes to the {ixty-ninth degree of norch 
latitude, and from the twenty- eighth to the-torgerh de- 
ee of eaſt longitude from London; ſtretching about 
two hundred &r two hundred and fafty Swediſh miles 15 
Lat + and 2 ech Swediſh me is Jeaſteqad) n b 
Engliſh, its length may, Ly computed at about fifteen 
hundred miles, its breadth. d- 
5 thirty Swediſly miles, er ſeven hundred and eighty 
N 


tenſive country that lies — Denmark, Nor- kinds, as topazes, amethyſts, cryſtals, cornelians, a 


is feckoned to be à hundred, | 


- - - 
- 


This country abounds with minerals and folfils af all 


gate, 


a a reddjſh ſtone called violſtein, coral; a greeniſhſemi- 
' pellucid ſtone, erben, lapis-lazuli, aſbeſtos, load- 


and. |. tone, touch - ſtone, free - ſtone, mill · ſtones, ſtucco-ſtones, 


late, lime - ſtones, coarſe aud white marble, and beau- 
| tifu] petrifactions ; , alſo excellent white marble with 
| beautiful green yeins, Which are ſometimes of a dark, 
and at others, of a bright vivid green, hnely interwoven, 
marienglas or ilinglas, vitriol, mercury, amianthus, lead 
| ore, cobalt, allum, fullers- earth, \petrglium, ſulphur, 
| mother of pearl, &c, gold, filver, tin, lead, copper, and 


* 


- 
: 


Wh. eee 
Though Sweden is extremely-mountaingus, it affords 


, 
- 


liſh, and its area is n to amount to ten \ 3h many tracts of even ground fit for, agricultute. The ſoil 
K l 


ſand ſauare Swediſh miles, or fixty thoufand Engl | 
"The climate of this country. js very healthful, but the 


is in general . ſandy. or ſwampy, but is not void of fer- 
tility. Gothland produces the greateſt quantity of grain, 


winters are extremely.colds 2 towards the as Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and peaſe ;- but eyery part 


north. The air is, however, .clear, and ſalubrior 
the long nights of Winter the — * the reflection from 
the ſnow, and thg glegrneſs of che We i ſuch light 
that one may travel as,.convenicgtly, as in 

ſumaner the days 8 . 1 | 

the nights are luminous, andexcegding pleaſant. V loten 
1 wind a 1 ace ſeldom known here, and the 


* 9 C 9 


ſharp. keen. north wind ſerves to puriſy the air. We ſnall 


uhrious. In 


the day, In 
t intenſe ; but 11}, of rock | 
aſant, Violent | corn; however, it has ſome ſpots fit for grazing. Laps 


of Gothland is not equally fertile. Sweden alſo affords 
good paſtures, and in the ſouthery parts ſome 6tchards, 
which yield fine fruit; but this country is more famous 
for its wines than the produce of the ſoil. Nordland, 
deing full of rocks and mountains, produces but little 


{ land yields ſtill leſs grain than Nordland; but h inland is 
in moſt places extremely fertile, though it is. far from be- 


give a more particular. account of- the climate of the | ing properly cultivated. The corn in the ſhort. but hot 


northern parts in treating of Swediſh Lapland, . 


The highways in Sweden Are better than can be ima- 
ed, conſidering the many rugged mountains and rocks 


ſummers of this climate ſuddenly grows up and ripens ; 
but it is far from being ſufficient for the ſubſiſteace of 
| the inbabitants, and therefore ſeyeral hundred thouſand 


in che country, Theſe, are in a manner plained and. | quarters are annually imported from abroad, particularly 


made even by the peaſants, e that, as Motraye obſerves, 


there are ſcarce better x0ads in any country 's Europe; Some patriots among the Swedes ſtrenuouſl 


not can a man any where trayel. with more. ſecurity and 
let, expenge ; for horſes are hired; for, about. penoy e 
mile: but then there are very poor accommodations on 
the road, both for lodgingand diet. The cafigft and moſt 
expeditious method gf travelling is in winter, When they 
make uſe of ſledges, elpecially in thoſe parts of the 
country which abou in lakes and rivers ; for theſe be- 
ing all frozen, they.meet with no obſtacles in their way, 
5 they can more conveniently carry ;ptoviſiops. with 
. them in a ledge than on horſeback.” | 7 
Te coaſts of Sweden are oncompaſſed with innume- 
8 capes,#focks, and iſlands ; ſo that the approach t 
8. continent is ſomething dangerous: theſe they cal 
ſheers, and they dexive. their diſtinguiſhing names from 
the provinces oppoſite to which, they lie, as the Upland 
ſheers, che Suadermanland. ſheers, c, . Theſe iſlands, 
or rocks, lie very near each other, and are of different 
dimenſions; Several thoufands of them are inhabited by 
pI who live chiefly by fiſhing. bh 


from Livonia, Pomerania, and Wiſmar, 


Sot endeavour 
to promote ſchemes for the encouragement 0 agriculture 
and manufaQtures+; and if the ſucceſs. be anſwerable to 
the preſent, favourable appearances, the produce of the 
country. will ſoon. be ſufficient. to-ſupport ſome mil- 
lions of inhabitants more than it does at preſent, and that 
in greater afluence and plentx. 1 2 
n the year 1752, the king granted the new ſociety of 
| agriculture a great deal of walte land for forty or fifty 
| years rent-free, and exempted them from tanes: Hitherto 
conſiderable advantages have been made in the ſoreſts 
by cutting down. the trees, burning them, and ſtrewin 
the aſhes on the land before it is ſown. This ſort. of 
ground thus prepared yields a great crop of corn for three 
years after. HEPES K 
. The ſouth parts of Sweden produce pretty good-fruit 
and vegetables; but towards the north theſe gradually 
8 more 8 they degenerate. in flayour and good- 
neſs, and in the moſt northern parts no ſuch ve | 
| are to be found. ©: * E {46 * 


- 


he lakes of Sweden are;.yery numerous : the large ] In the beginning of the tummer the f i 5 ns Ch. 


ones amount to ſeventeen. ... „ 

ed e Bender of riyers in Sweden is like wiſe hery con- 

ſiderahleg the largeſt of thent re in K SwediſhJlangua 
alled Eibe. The principal of theſe are the Dalt Elbe, 
n the vale country, which is the Jargeſt tiver in Sweden: 


are ſtored with variety of flowers, and, according to ſome 
authors, ſtrawberries, raſberries, and fuch kind of fruit 
to perfection in the gardens ; but peaches, gpricbts, and 
+ other wall-fruit, are extremely ſcarce, Gas, 


ge | grow upon every rock. In dry years melons are browght 


the Gullſpidg, w ich'dividex Weſt thland from Wer- apples, and plumbs; and thoſe they hape are not Well 


meland the. Gothiſne-Elbe, or Gothic rivet, which 
riſes in oF Sake of Wenerg And about forty- ive miles 


before it falls into the North Sea forms à cataract, by 


recipitating itſelf from a. high preerpice : the Stang, 
bien divides Faſt Gothlagd into two parts : and the 
"Motalaſtrom; which-iflues from the Wetter-lake, being 
increaſed by ſeventeen ſmaller rivers, forms. cataract, by 
falling fixteen feet, and diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic, 
r | 2 jones ; 


__—— 


| taſted. They have, h Weyer, cherries, of ſeveral ſor 554 
and ſome tolerably god. Accakding to Motrayey * 
5 5 about Stockhohm are very fine, and, Macwith- 
anding the ſeverity of the winter, cheir green-houſes 
afford orange, hg, myrtle,”and other. trees; plants, and 
flowers of the moſt tender nature. Finland produces ex- 
cellent turnips; and flax hemp, and tobacco, are cult: 
| vated to great advantage, | I heir woods chiefly conſiſt 
- | of Þ 2 area 
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of pines, beech, birch, alder, juniper, and ſome oak 


R ir - 8h 
Indeed the produce of the mines conſtitutes two-thirds of 


which are generally ſtraight, tall, and fit for building. But | the national revenue. 


the extenſive woods in Sweden become thinner, and] Tue inhabitants of the north 


parts of Sweden are 


daily decline from the immenſe conſumption of wood in ſtrangers to delicacies, and live very hardly. They cat 
making charcoal, tar, pitch, pot aſh, and burning the | a ſort of bread made of the bark of birch and pine- trees, 


land; Oaks in particular grow very ſcarce. 


In ſeveral parts of Sweden the inhabitants ſubſiſt by 


ſtraw, and roots. The hacke, or ſtampe, is a kind of 
brefd very common in the north; and in times of ſcar- 


azing, but in all the northern countries, the cattle are | city is ſometimes uſed in the ſouth parts- This is made 
ſmall; and the wool of the ſheep very coaàrſe; ſo that in | of the ears of corn cut from the ſtems and chopped ſmall ; 
order to mend the breed; rams are imported from England | after which it is dried and ground: on this kind of meal 


and Spain. The horſes are ſtrong, hardy, and vigorous. | they pour bailing water 


Of the extraordinary” advantages they reap from- thei 


, arid mix it with leayen and corn- 
r | meal, where it is to be bad. In ſpring they alſo take the 


rein- deer, we ſhall give a particular account in our de- bark of firs; which at that time comes the eaſieſt off the 
ſeription of Lapland. This kingdom affords plenty of | trees; but not the thick bark next the wood. Having 


all ſorts of deer, elks, hares, and all ſorts of tame and 


pared off the outward coarſe knots, it is dried in an 


wild fowl; and ſome parts of Sweden are much infeſted | oven, or placed over a wood · fire, till both ſides become 
with — bears, wolves, foxes, otters, martens, and | brown, ſwell, and undergo a kind of fermentation, by 
Wonen 12 ee 0 


which the reſin is conſumed. Theſe pieces of bark be- 


Tame and wild fowl are very plentiful and good; the | ing thus dried, are ground, and then bread is made of 


reder, whieh-is as large as an ordinary turkey, is much | the meal. 
admired, as is alſo the orras, which is about the ſize | Neceſſity has 
of «4 hen. Partridges abound here, as does alſo a bird 
called yerper, which has ſome reſemblance to a par- 
tridge. In winter they take great numbers of black- 
birds, thruſhes, and of a beautiful bird of the bigneſs of 
a field- fare, "whoſe feathers! are tipped with ſcarlet, and 
are ſed to come from Lapland in the hard ſeaſon. 
They have but few” pigeons. The northern countries 
abound wien eagles, hawks, and other large birds of 


Ee 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the Swedes ; the Num- 


alſo taught theſe poor people to make 
bread of a plant called miſſe, and by the Fins, wekka, 
called in Latin calla foleis cordatis, which is gathered du- 
ring the ſpring in the motaſſes. After it is dried in the 
ſun, it is baked in an oven; or half dried in awarm 
room, while it is ſprinkled with water. It is then put 
into the oven a ſecond time, and dried till the leaves fall 
off, and the outward "tegument detaches irfe}f at the 
knots from the ſtem; then the ſtems are chopped (mall 
in a trough, and being aſterwards ground, the meal 49 
ſifted and dough made of it, by pouring hot water on 
the meal; it is uſual to pour alſo: ſome - brandy lees a- 
mongſt it, to give the , bread a more agreeable flavour. 
The dough is afterwards kneaded with great labour, and 
then a third part of corn-meal is mixed with it. 


ber of the Inhabitants, their Employments, Food, Language, The reſt of their food conſiſts of fiſh, and dried fleſh. 


Still in the Sciences, Religion, and Hierarchy. The Pro- | The rich, however, and the 


ople in the great towns, 


greſs of the Arts and Manufa#fures ; with a conciſe Account | are not unacquainted with delicacies ; and perſons in af- | 


of the Trade and Coin of Sweden. 1. 


| HE Swedes are of a good Nature and robuſt con- | Their cloathing in w 


fluent circumſtances here, as in other countries, keep a 
good table. N - | 


iner is fultable 66 che tlimace : 


1 fiitutions, capable enduring hardſhips and fa- the rich wear cloaths lined with warm furs; inſtead of 


tigues. Where they are not too much expoſed to the 
weather they have good complexions, and their hair, like 
that of other northern nations, is inclined to yellow. 


The women are of a juſt proportion; they have alfo | dapted to the ſeaſon, and to their condi 
good features, and thoſe who are employed at home are 


generally fair: but the peaſants generally make their fe- The faſhion reſembles that of the 
males undergo an equal ſhare in all laborious employ- 
ments. They go to plow, threſh their corn, row upon 
the water, ſerve the bricklayers, and carry burthens like 
the men. The inhabitants are, however, far from being 
ſufficient to people the country; there is a remarkable 
inſtance of this in one place, which ay © not the moſt 


northerly part, there are hardly four thouſand ſeven hun- and Lapland have their reſpective dialects. 
dred people to be found in the compaſs of twelve hun- 


dred and ſeven ſquare miles. 


The number of inhabitants of Sweden and Finland 


which thoſe who cannot afford them, make their cloaths 
of ſheep-ſkins with the wool on; and thus, as a modern 
writer obſerves, are better provided with cloathing a- 
tion; than the 
people of moft other countries. of Fo IF 
Germans, and other 
European nations; and, like them, they wear in ſum- 
mer ſuch cloths and ſtuffs as they can procure; the great 
adorning themſelves with lace and embroidery. 5 
The Swediſh tongue has ſuch an affinity with the 
Daniſh and Norwegian, that the inhabitants of the three 
kingdoms readily underſtand each other; but Finland 
In the times 
of paganiſm, the Swedes made uſe of a particular alpha - 
bet, termed Runic characters; as appears from the Ru- 
nic ſtones ſtill to be ſeen in moſt of the provinces near 


— 


have been computed by ſome learned Swedes at about | the ſepulchres of the dead. 


three millions, —_ eighty thouſand farms, on 


ix hundred thouſand ſouls, in- 
cluding the women, children, and ſervants; and it is 


ſaid, theſe farms make up above half the number of the 


which are one million 


The Swedes are of late greatly improved in arts and 
ſciences ; but the branches of literature which the 


chiefly ſtudy are ceconomics, natural philoſophy, with 


the antiquities, hiſt and raphy of their own, 
inhabitants in the whole kingdom. Indeed at preſent - is oe e nc Oats 9 


ſome pariſhes are ſo extenſive, and at the ſame time ſo 
thinly inhabited, that a peaſant muſt travel ſeveral Swe- 
diſh miles to viſit his next neighbour z others contain 
not more than ſeventy farms, and yet take up a tract of 
land equal to the whole province of Holland, though per- 
haps ſuch a pariſh has not ſo many cottages as there are 


towns in that flouriſhing country. 

The common people Tubſiſ by agriculture, working in 
the mines, grazing, 'hunting, fiſhing, and commerce, 
both domeſtic and foreign. Indeed the wealth of Swe- 
den ariſes from its mines, ' ſome gold ore has been diſ- 


covered, and there are ſeveral large filver mines ſaid to | 


be very rich. The number of the copper mines, ham- 
mering mills, and ſmelting-houſes, is very conſiderable, 
Iron ore is in ſuch plenty that it generally appears on the 
ſurface of the earth, and is remarkable for its richneſs. 


and other countries. 


The moſt ancient and confiderable univerſity in Swe- 
den is that of Upſalʒ there is alſo one at Lund in Schonen, 
and another at Abo in Finland. There is likewiſe a 
royal academy of ſciences at Stockholm: in the ſame ci- 
ty is a royal academy of painting and ſculpture; and an- 
other for that part of the mathematics which relate to 
the military art. At Drotningholm has been alfo lately 
inſtituted an academy for the polite arts, ' 
Seminaries for the education of youth are inſtituted 
in ten towns of Sweden, and epiſcopal ſchools are found- 
ed at Upſal and Abo. There are inferior ſchools in ſe- 
veral other places. In ſhort, an ordinance for- the im- 
rovement and regulation of the art of printing was pub- 
liſhed by his. Swediſh majeſty in 1752, by which a new 
ſociety was inſtituted for that purpoſe. i Doty 
With reſpect to the religion of Sweden, it muſt be ob- 


| ſerved, that it was formerly involved in the groſſeſt dark- 


neſs 


* rr 


| belonging to the government, and two thouſand fix hun- 
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neſs of idolatry, and Upſal was the ſeat, of their ſuperſti- 
tious worſhip. The emperor Charles the Great fent hi- 


ther an eminent eccleſiaſtic, named Herbert, who preach- | 


ed the goſpel in Eaſt Gothland; and for the ſame pur- 
poſe the emperor Lewis ſent into Sweden. the famous 
Anſcharius, who was ſucceeded by. ſeveral others. In 
the middle ages the clergy had obtained the poſſeſſion of 
feveral large eſtates, and the pope aſſumed a great power 
over the temporal concerns of the kingdom. Theſe a- 
buſes procured Olaus Petri, a diſciple of Luther, a fa. 
vourable reception in Sweden, where he promulgated 
the pure doctrines of the goſpel and that great king 
Guſtavus Vaſa happily introduced the reformation: in 
Sweden, in ſpite of all the numerous difficulties he had to 
encounter. Indeed it afterwards met with great oppoſi- 
tion, and underwent many trials in the reigns. of John 
and Sigiſmund ; yet it was at laſt eſtabliſhed by the diet 
and ſynod held at Upſal in 1593, when the ſtates of the 
kingdom ſolemnly engaged to adhere to the doctrines of 
Luther; and this religion, ſince the decree of uniformity 
paſſed in 1613, is to be eſteemed both by the ſovereign 
and his ſubjects, the only eſtabliſhed church in the king- 
dom. Indeed in 1741, his majeſty was pleaſed to per- 
mit by a royal edi, that the Calviniſts and members of 
the church of England ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion in all the ſea-ports, except that of Carl- 
ſcroon, | | 3-431 
The hierarchy of Sweden is compoſed of the. arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, who performs the coronation ceremo- 
ny, and ten biſhops, with three ſuperintendants, one of 


whom reſides at Carlſtadt, another at Hernoſand, and the 
taird in Gothland. The other eecleſiaſtics, who are ſub- 


ordinate to theſe, are the provoſts, deacons, chaplains or 
curates, and the miniſters or incumbents in villages. 


Mr. A. Birch, in a diſſertation delivered in the year 


1749, obſerves, that in this kingdom, excluſive of the 
German provinces, there are in all three thouſand eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices, one thouſand three hundred civil poſts, 
filled by perſons learned in the laws, one thouſand three 
hundred military poſts, occupied by men of literature, 
ſix hundred officers relating to the ſeveral departments 


dred phyſicians and ſurgeons, 0 
We all now take a view of the arts cultivated in 


Sweden; and here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that a few 
centuries ago no manufactures were eſtabliſned in this 
kingdom, The Hanſe-towns not only exported un- 
wrought iron and copper, but the ore of thoſe metals, 
and when they were wrought into various tools and 
utenſils, ſold them again to the Swedes. The inhabi- 
tants of the coaſts were all fiſnermen, and the towns had 
no artificers. The Swedes firſt began to work their me- 
tals, and even their wood, in the reign of the great Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa 3 and towards the middle of the ſeventeenth 
century began to ſet up all kinds of manufactures, but 
chiefly employed foreigners, particularly the Dutch and 
Flemings. In the year 1641 a glaſs-houſe was firſt 
erected in Sweden; in 1643 the Swedes 1 to make 
ſtarch; in 1646 they erected tin-works. They had no 
bookſellers ſhops till the year 1647; nor needle and ſilk 
manufactures till 1649. Leather-drefling and ſope-boil- 
ing were introduced into this country in 1651 ſawing- 
mills were erected in 1653 ; iron and ſteel manufactures 
in 1654; ſugar-baking in 1661 ; but the woollen and filk 
manufactures flouriſhed more than all the reſt, till the 
wars of Charles XII. put a ſtop to trade, and conſe- 
quently to the progreſs of the arts. | 


However, in the reign of Frederic I. trade and manu- 


factures revived ; the breeding of ſheep was encouraged, 


tobacco planted, -and foreign artiſts and manufacturers 


allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. 


Sweden has at preſent manuſactures of ſilk, cloth, 


cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; linen, ſail- cloth, Moroc- 


co leather, dying, and printing of cottons; they have houſes N 


for boiling or refining of allum, ſugar, ſope, and ſalt; 


for making glaſs, porcelain, and Paper 3 they have alſo 


gun-powder - mills, ſtamping mills, boring mills, wire 
and Eng mills; vaſt quantities of —_ braſs, iron, 


and ſteel are wrought" in Sweden, which has founderies 
for great guns, pots, and the like, and forges for fre- 
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arms, anchors: great numbers of ſhips are alſo built, 
and 4 eds and utenſils made in the kingdom. 

Sweden, is - conveniently ſituated for commerce, as it 
lies between the Baltic and the North Sea. The towns 
which are allowed to import and export goods in their 
own ſhips, and to trade both with natives and foreigners, 
are called ſtaple-towns z theſe arethirty-four in number: 
but thoſe that lie near the ſea, and yet have no foreign 
commerce, and are only permitted to carry on a domeſ- 
tic trade, to haye ſhares in the freight of goods, and to 
purchaſe by wholeſale the goods imparted” by the ſtaple- 
towns, are called land- towns: ſome of theſe; are within 
land, and others ſea-port-towns.; others again aremine- 
towns. The chief ſaple-towns in Sweden are Stockholm 
and Gottenburg. At the former are held the college of 
commerce, an aſſurance - office, and the national bank, 
which has frequently advanced conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney for the ſervice of the government, and has à ſund 
of about ſix millions of ſilver dollars, each equal to one 
ſhilling and ſix- pence two-thirds ſterling, beſides cur- 
rent bills to the amount of ſeventy millions. At Gotten- 
burg is the Eaſt India company, erected in 17315 which 
pays for every ſhip that returns from India fiity thouſand 
ſilver dollars to the government: the Swedes have alſo a 
Levant company. | 4 49 br u Aid 
The exports from Sweden are iron wrought and in 
bars, other wrought metals, timber, gun- powder, pitch, 
tar, ſalt · petre, pot-aſh; cordage, cobalt, furs, Morocco 
leather as it is called, and dried fiſli. The imports are 
grain, fleſh, bacon, cheeſe, butter, tallow, wine, brandy, 
ſalt, drugs, hides, hemp, flax, filk, and ſeveral foreign 
manufactures. 

The coins of Sweden ate, the' gold ducat, worth about 
nine ſhillings and four-pence ſterling; 

The ſilver coins are the oer, one of which is equal 
to four pfennings, tweuty of them to a caroline, which 
is about one ſhilling and two- pence ſterling, and thirty- 
two to a ſilver dollar, equal to one ſhilling and ſix- pence 
three farthings Engliſh money. There are double and 
half carolines; and alſo double, ſingle, and half-ſingle 
ders. F729 | The 
The copper pieces are the copper oer, which, like the 
rundituc, is equal to two pfennings, and is no more than 
the eighth part of a penny Engliſh. - An half, a quarter, 
and a ſixth part of a copper oer. A copper dollar, which 


| is about four groſchen, and is nearly equal to ſix- pence 


farthing. | | 

The imaginary are the filver mark, equal to 
about four-pence three farthings, and the copper ,mark ; 
the former 1s three times the value of the latter, and fix 
ſilver, or eighteen copper marks, is equal to a ſpecie 
dollar, or thirty-two groſchen, which is about one ſhil- 
ling and three-pence ſterling. 


SECT. III. 


A general View of the Hiſtory, antient and preſent Gavern- 
2 Expences, Revenues, military and naval Strength of 
weden. 


8 is famous for being the native country of 
the fierce and warlike Goths, whoſe emigrations make 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure in hiſtory. The kingdom of 
the Swedes was ſeparate from that of the Goths till the 
twelfth century; but in 1132 both nations, with their 
ſeveral dependencies, were united under Syuercher, king 
of the Oſtrogoths, who was proclaimed king of the 
Swedes and Goths. It was afterwards agreed by both 
nations, that the Swediſh and Gothic princes ſhould 
hold the ſovereignty alternately ; but this occaſioned 
many bloody inteſtine wars. | 
Magnus Smeek added Schonen and the adjacent 
territories to the kingdom; but at length by his mal- 
adminiſtration, deprived both himſelf and his family of 
the throne: for after Albert, duke of Mecklenburg, 
his ſiſter's ſon, had been elected king, Margaret, wbo 
was heireſs to the crowns of Denmark and Norway, 
compelled him to give up the kingdom of Sweden to her; 
and by the union of Calmar, in the year 1397, united 


a [ITT 


northern kingdoms under one head. This u- 
en fle the — with the greateſt indignation: 
but after ſeveral "unſucceſsful attempts, they at length, 

the aſſiſtance of a Swediſh nobleman, named Guſ- 
ravus Erickſon von Vaſa, ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, 
What moſt provoked them to engage in this revolt, was - 
a perfidious maſſacre, perpetrated at Stockholm in 1520 
by king Chriſtian II. | WIS {nt 
The brave Guſtavus Vaſa, who had rendered himſelf 
extremely popular by the conduct and intrepidity he 
had ſhewn in reſcuing 8 weden from the oppreſſion of the 
Danes, was elected king, and not only became the foun- 
der of a line of monarchs of err Gp but advanced the 
al authority to a very great height. ' 
ebe — Sweden hal hitherto been eleQtive ; but 
the Swedes had been deprived of this right under the Daniſh' 
kings; and according to the laws of Sweden, the royal 
authority was ſo limited, that the prince had little more 
than the name of a ſovereign ; for he could neither 
make war nor peace, * money nor troops, without 
the conſent of the ſtates. He could neither erect a for- 
treſs, introduce foreign troops, nor put any ſtrong place 


into the hands of a foreigner. The revenue of the 


crown then ſolely aroſe from the ſmall domains about 
Upſal, an eaſy poll-tax on the peaſants, and from ſome 
fines and forfeitures which fell to the crown in criminal 
proceedings. The government of caſtles, fiefs, or ma- 
nors, which were at firſt granted by the crown only for 
a term of years, or at moſt for life, were inſenſibly 
changed into hereditary poſſeſſions, which the nobility 
held by force, without paying the rents that had been re- 
ſerved out of them. This was alſo done by the biſhops 
and clergy, who poſſeſſed ſuch eſtates on pretence that the 
lands of the church ought to be exempted from all du- 
ties; and by theſe encroachments the royal revenue was 
ſo reduced, that the king could ſcarce maintain more 
than five hundred horſe. He was conſidered only as a 
kind of captain- general during a war, and as preſident of 
the ſenate in time of peace. The prelates and nobility 
fortified their caſtles, and rendered them the ſeats of ſo ma- 
ny independent ſtates; and arming their vaſlals, frequently 
made war on each other, and ſdmetimes on their ſo- 
vereign. They neither ſought nor expected redreſs, 
when they thought themſelves injured, from the king's 


| courts; but took upon themſelves the power of doing 


themſelves juſtice. The kingdoms of Norway and Den- 

mark were under the like form of government, both of 
them were elective, and had their reſpective ſenates, 

without whoſe concurrence, or that of the ſtates aſſem- 

bled in their diet, the king could tranſact nothing of im- 
portance. 

But to return to Guſtavus, who found the kingdom in 
this ſituation. The ſtates, who thought they never 
could ſufficiently expreſs their gratitude to their deliverer, 
paſſed a ſolemn decree, by which 2 obliged them- 
ſelves to approve whatever Guſtavus ſhould think fit to 
perform for the preſervation of his dignity, againſt a pre- 
tender who was ſet up in oppoſition to him. They, in 
particular, impowered him to make peace and war, and 
reſolved that the enemies of Guſtavus ſhould be eſteemed 
the enemies of the nation. 

This happened at the time that the doctrines of the 
reformation began to prevail in Sweden, and the Romiſh 
clergy, Guſtavus's greateſt enemies, being in poſſeſſion 
of half the lands and revenues of the kingdom, and a- 
mong others, of many royal caſtles and domains, he 
thought this a proper time to reſume. them, by falling in 
with the doctrines of Luther. He therefore procured an 
act to be paſſed, by which it was ordained, that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould immediately ſurrender their caſtles to the 
king, and, diſband their troops : that their pretended 
rights to fines and forfeited eſtates, which originally be- 
longed to the crown, ſhould be entirely abrogated : that 
all the ſuperfluous: plate and bells belonging to the 
churches ſhould be ſold to pay the public debts ; that all 
the grants of eſtates to the clergy ſince the year 1445, 
bold be vacated, and the lands re- united to the crown: 


that two-thirds of the tythes, generally poſſeſſed by the 


biſhops and abbots, ſhould be ſequeſtered, for maintain- 
ing the army in time of war, and for erecting and en- 
dowing public ſchools and hoſpitals in time of peace : 
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and that all the privileges of the clergy ſhould be entirely 
at his majeſty's diſpoſal, | 
The king having thus obtained a legal title to the te- 
venues of the church, marched through great patt of his 
dominions, at the head of a body of horſe, to ſee the act 
7* in execution, attended by Olaus Petri, and other 
utheran doctors, whom he ordered to preach before. 
him in the principal churches. Wherever he came, he 
commanded the titles and grants by which/the clergy 
held their lands to be brought before him, and either re- 
united them to the crown, or reſtored them to the Bed 
of the ancient proprietors ; by which means he recovere 
from the ſecular and regular clergy above two-thirds, of 
their revenues, and ſeized upon near thirteen thouſand 
conſiderable farms. He alſo cauſed the ſuperfluous church 
plate to be melted down, and carried into the public 
treaſury. This indeed occaſioned ſome > and 
inſurrections; but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed. _ | 
Having now ſucceeded ſo happily in ſuppreſſing his 
greateſt enemies, he obliged the nobility atid gentry who 


held the crown lands, which they had kept as their own, 


to reſign up their fiefs, or to pay the rents that were ori- 
ginally due to the crown. Upon this they wete obliged 
to compound with the king, and agree to pay him an- 
nually, a certain ſum for all their fiefs and manors. | 

Guſtavus next entailed the crown upon his iſſue, by 


the free conſent of the ſtates, and it has accordingly been 


enjoyed by his deſcendants ever ſince. But the diviſion 
ot the kingdom among his children, the mal-adminiſ- 
tration of his ſon John, with the propenſity of Erick, 
John's brother, and his ſon Sigiſmund king of Poland 
to popery, thre the kingdom into terrible diſtractions, 
till they were at laſt compoſed by Charles IX. and his ſort 
Guſtavus Adolphus. This laſt prince coriquered the 
greateſt part of Livonia, and penetrated ſo far into Ger- 
many as to become formidable to the emperor ; but in 
1632 he Joſt his life in the battle of Lutzen. 

His daughter Chriſtina, who ſucceeded to the throne, 
took from Norway and Denmark the territories o 
Jamtland and Harjedalen, with the iſlands of Gothland 
and Oeland, and in 1648 added Upper Pomerania, Bre- 
men, Verden, and Wiſmar to the Swediſh dominions; 
but in the year 1654 that princeſs ſolemnly reſigned the 
crown of Sweden, and was very inſtrumental in ad- 
vancing to the throne her couſin Charles Guſtavus prince 
Palatine of Deux-Ponts, who in 1658 added Schonen, 
Halland, Blekingen, and the Lehn of Bohus to the 
Swediſh dominions. His ſon Charles XI. re- aſſumed all 
the alienated crown- lands, and rendered himſelf an abſo- 
lute monarch. 

Charles XI. dying in t697, in the forty-ſecond yeat 
of his age, and the thirty-ſeventh of his reign, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his only ſon Charles XII. who beſn under fif- 
teen years of age, a regency was appointed. Jn the yeat 
1700 the Poles, Danes, and Ruſſians, taking advanta 
of the king's youth, endeavouted to recover the demi. 
ons of which their anceſtors had been deprived. The 
Engliſh and Dutch ſent a fleet to his aſſiſtance, and 
compelled the Danes to conclude a peace with him. This 
young prince then marched againſt the Ruſſians and Poles 
whom at the beginning of the war he defeated in almoſſ 
every engagement, with numbers far inferior to thoſe 
of his enemies, though he had well-diſciplined veteran 
troops of Saxons to contend with, as well as Ruffians 
and Poles: but while, filled with the utmoſt contempt 
for his enemies, he buſied himſelf in dethroning the king 
of Poland, the czar Peter, improving by his misfortunes, 
in his turn learnt to conquer : Charles was defeated at 
Pultowa, and his whole army entirely cut off, or made 
priſoners, except three or four hundred horſe, with whom 
he eſcaped to Bender, in Turky, He there gave ſignal 
proofs of his intrepidity and his folly ; and, a few years 
after his return to Sweden, was killed at the ſiege of 
Fredericſhall. His exceſſive fondneſs for war brought 
the kingdom to very great diſtreſs, and he was the laſt 
male heir of his family, . $5, 

After Charles's death his ſiſter Ulrica Eleanor aſcended 
the throne, by the free election of the ſtates; but firſt 

ave up all pretenſions to arbitrary power; and in 1720, 
- conſent of the diet, transferred the government to 


her huſband Frederic, hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel. 
Y | Kin 
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King Frederic having no iſſue, the ſtates in 1743 nomi- 
| 5 Adolphus Frederic, duke of Holſtein, and biſhop 


of Eutin, his ſucceſſor, who accordingly on the deceaſe 
of Frederic, on the fifth of April, 1751, aſſumed the 
reins of government. | 

| The titles of the kings of Sweden have been 3 
ly varied. His preſent majeſty is ſtiled Adolphus Frede- 
ric, by the grace of God, king of Sweden, and of the 
Goths and Vandals ; great Prince of Finland; heredi- 
tary ſovereign of Norway ; duke of Sleſwic, Holſtein, 
Stormarn, and Ditmarſh ; count of Oldenburg and Del- 
menhorſt. | 

The arms are quarterly : in the firſt and fourth azure, 
| three crowns or, for the kingdom of Sweden; in the ſe- 
cond and third barre, onde argent and azure, a lion 
rampant or, crowned gules, for Gothland ; with the 
arms of Holſtein in the eſcutcheon. 

In_1748, Frederic I. revived two antient orders of 
knighthood, and founded another. The principal is the 
blue ribbon, or the order of Seraphim, inſtituted in 
1334 by Magnus Smeek. The next is the yellow ribbon, 
or the order of the ſword, founded by Guſtavus Vaſa in 
1523. The order of the black ribbon, or the north ſtar, 
is of late inſtitution. All three have their proper badges 
and mottos. | ; 
| The preſent form of government was ſettled in Sweden 
in the year 1720, by which the king's male iſſue are de- 
cared his heirs and ſucceſſors to the throne ; but before 
the new ſovereign enters on the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment, he renounces by a folemn oath all claim to 
arbitrary power, and engages to puniſh with the atmoſt 
rigour all who ſhall endeavour to WED it, as traitors 
and enemies to the king and kingdom. The king can- 
not appropriate to himſelf or alienate any of the na- 
tional revenues: he cannot ſettle any of the royal do- 
mains on his children, but muſt ſupply the neceſſary 
ſums for their education and portions in ready money: 
he muſt be of the Lutheran religion : he is to govern in 
concert with the council of ſtate, 1 byos, to the gene- 
ral laws of Sweden, and the preſent form of government: 
he is not to engage in any war, to impoſe any new taxes, 
to alter the value of the current coin, to detain the ſala- 
ries or penſions accruing to the officers and ſoldiers from 
the crown lands, nor to annul any ordinances made for 
the improvement of navigation, trade, and manufactures, 
without the conſent of his council and the ſtates of the 
kingdom. 

The ſtates, according to the antient form of govern- 
ment, conſiſt of four orders. The firſt of theſe is the 
nobility, confiſting of counts, barons, and gentry. One 
is chofth out of each family to repreſent that body, and 
with them the'colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and 
captains of every regiment, fit and vote, 

The ſecond order is compoſed of the repreſentatives of 

the clergy, who chuſe one out of every rural deanery, 
conſiſting of ten pariſhes, and their charges are borne. 
Theſe, with the biſhops and ſuperintendants, make about 
two hundred, who repreſent that body. 
The third order of the ſtate conſiſts of the repreſenta- 
tives of the burghers, who are choſen by the magiſtrates 
and common-council of every corporation. Of theſe 
there are four elected for Stockholm. Some of the towns 
have two votes; but moſt of them have only one. Theſe 
members amount to about a hundred and fifty in the 
whole. | | | 

The fourth order conſifts of the peaſants, who chooſe 
one out of every diſtrict, whoſe charges they bear, and 

theſe amount to about two hundred and fifty. 
Te king is obliged to convene a diet once in three 

years ; but if he dies without leaving a male heir to the 
crown, the ſtates meet of themſelves. Each of the four 
- claſſes has its chairman; the marſhal of the diet is uſual 
the chairman of the nobles, and the archbiſhop of Upſal 
that of the clergy : the burghers, uſually chooſe one of 
the burgomaſters of Stockholm, and t aſants have 
; alſo their ſpeaker ; but the counſellors of ſtate have no 
vote in the diet. Each of the four claſſes has alſo its re- 
ſpective houſe at Stockholm, 7 cn 
Wen they aſſemble they firſt meet in a large room 
in the king's palace, called the diet-chamber ; where his 
majeſty being ſeated on his throne, and the ſenators or 
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theſe again to the royal courts of juſtice. 


Swrokx. 


privy- counſellors fitting at ſome diſtance from him, the 
reſident of the chancery e compliments the aſſem- 
ly in the king's name; after which a ſecretary acquaints 
them with the ſtate of affairs fince their receſs, and 
the reaſon of requiring their advice and aſſiſtance; to 
which the marſhal of the nobility returns an anſwer , 
and after him the archbiſhop for the clergy, and the 
ſpeakers of the other orders of the ſtate, I hey then ſe- 
parate to their ſeveral houſes or chambers, where they 
chooſe a ſecret committee, compoſed of an equal num- 
ber of each body, to whom the miniſtry communicate 
ſuch particulars as are not thought proper to be made 
public, and they- prepare what is to be propoſed to their 
reſpective bodies. In each houſe affairs are determined 
by a majority of voices; and a majority in all the cham- 
bers is nece to the paſſing of every act. When the 
particulars propoſed by the king have been conſidered and 
diſpatched, each houſe offers its grievances ſeparately 
to his majeſty; to which he returns an anſwer ; and each 
member of the three inferior houſes has a copy of the 
king's anſwer to their reſpective grievances, and of all 
the acts paſſed by the ſtates ; both of which they com- 
municate to their eleQors. | 7 

We ſhall now give an account of the ſenate, and the 
ſeveral eourts or colleges for the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs. Theſe are, | | 

The ſenate, the council of ſtate, or ſupreme council, 
in which the king himſelf prefides, and has two votes. 
Here all national affairs that admit of no delay are deter- 
mined by a majority of voices. This council conſiſts 
only of fourteen members, who are choſen in the fol- 
lowing manner : twenty-four of the nobility, or houſe 
of lords, twelve of the clergy, and as many of the 
burgeſſes being aſſembled, take an oath of ſecrecy, after 
which they proceed to chuſe three perſons fit to be ad- 
vanced to that dignity, on a vacancy, in which they muſt 
be unanimous, Of theſe his majeſty chooſes which he 
pleaſes. No ſenator can be elected in the intervals of 
their diet ; nor may more than two of one family be of 
the ſenate at the ſame time. | 

The royal courts of juſtice, of which the Swediſh pro- 

y ſo called is held at Stockholm, the Gothic at 
Jon oping, and that of Finland at Abo. | 

The royal war-office has a ſenator for preſident, and 
two others of the ſame dignity for his aſſociates, -with a 
general of the artillery, a quarter-maſter-general, and 
two counſellors of war, under whoſe direction are all the 
land-forces, the dar & and fortifications. Under this 
office are the commi 7 of war's, the ordnance, and 
pay-maſter's- offices; thoſe of the militia, the fortifica- 
tions, ſtores, camp, cloathing, quarters, &c. 

The court of admiralty, which is held at Carlſcroon, 
has an admiral for its preſident, with all the other admi- 
rals and principal ſea-officers for his aſſiſtants. 

The ftate-office, in which the prime miniſter reſides. 
As this office has the care of the records of the king- 
dom, the ſecretary of ſtate is a member of it. 

The royal chamber of finances. 

The royal domain chamber, 

The royal chamber of reviſion. 

The royal college of commerce. 

The royal chancery. | 
The office of the ſtates, and the manufacture- office. 
A 0 are excluded from all poſts in the govern- 
With reſpect to the laws of Sweden, the new Swediſh 
digeſt was allowed of by all the ſtates in the diets held in 
1731 and 1734, and was confirmed by the king, and 
publiſhed in 1736. It contains a new courſe of. pro- 
ceedings, by which all law-ſuits are eafily determined 
and brought to a ſpeedy iſſue. The towns and diſtricts 


ly | of the peaſants have their inferior courts, from which an 


appeal lies to the ſuperior or provincial courts, and from 


in t In the village 
courts of judicature twelve peaſants always fit as aſſiſtants 
in 22 —— n / 

e puniſhment of theft in Sweden is perpetual ſlavery ; 
the criminal being condemned' to labour all his liferin the 
ſervice of the erown, in carrying wood and tone for the 
repair of the fortifications, or other ſervile and laborious 


employment, He wears an iron collar night and day 
| I 21 about 
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ut his neck, to which a bow of the {ame metal is 
—_— that comes over his head, and has a little bell 
that rings upon the leaſt motion. i 1) | 

Duelling, where one of the parties is lain, is puniſhed 
with the death of the ſurvivor ; and if neither of them 
fall; they both ſuffer two years impriſonment, during 
which they are to live upon bread and water, and allo 
pay a fine. a 

For murder, adultery, and burning of houſes, the 
criminal, if a man, is hanged; and if a woman, behead- 
ed: but where the fats are attended with aggravating 
circumſtances, the offender is hung in chains, burnt, or 
quartered. Where a nobleman or gentleman commits 2 
capital crime, he is ſhot to death. 


- We ſhall now conſider the expences, revenues, mili- 


tary and naval forces of Sweden. The ordinary and ex- 
— 6+ expences for the kingdom of Sweden, and the 
great dutchy ot Finland, for the year 1753, amounted to 
ten millions two hundred and forty thouſand four hundred 
and thirty-four filver dollars ; but the ordinary revenue of 
the kingdom does not exceed eight millions ſeyen hundred 
and forty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven, includ- 
ing the ſum allowed to the king ſor his civil liſt. The 
uſual grant to the king for his privy purſe is about two 
hundred thouſand ſilver dollars; to the queen a hundred 
thouſand ; to the princeſs and princeſſes, the children of 
the reigning monarch, thirty thouſand, The, crown 
debts are ſo great, that ſince the year 1753 the annual 
intereſt of them has amounted to one million twenty- 
eight thouſand two hundred and eighty-fix ſilver dollars. 

The military forces of Sweden conſiſt partly of raiſed 
and partly of diſtributed regiments. The latter, which are 


the national militia, form the greateſt part, and, accord- 


ing to an ordinance publiſhed by Charles XI. are main- 
tained by the country ; for that prince obliged the nobi- 
lity and gentry, as well as the peaſants, to provide and 
maintain both horſe and foot, of which each province 
furniſhes its contingency. 

As to the infantry, every three farmers provide a foot- 
ſoldier, furniſh pay, and give him a dwelling and a 
piece of land; but he has his accoutrements, arms, and 
ammunition from the crown, which alſo pays the prin- 
cipal and ſubaltern officers, and ſupplies the troops with 
proviſion when they are on their march, or in the field, 
except at the rendezvous, in order to be muſtered. 

The officers of horſe and foot are maintained out of the 
lands reſumed and reunited to the crown, Every officer has 
a houſe and land aſſigned him in that part of the country 
where his regiment is quartered, and the rent af other 
farms to the value of his pay, which they receive either 
in money, corn, or other goods. The lands aſſigned 
for the payment of a colonel of foot are about three hun- 
dred pounds a year, and the reſt of the officers in propor- 
tion. But on a march, or in the field, the crown fur- 
niſhes them with ſubſiſtence, and provides ammunition 
and forage for their horſes. ä | . 

The raiſed regiments of infantry, moſt of which ſerve 
as garriſons in * fortified places, conſiſt of the king's 
2 — which amount to thirteen thouſand eight 
hundred men; a regiment of artillery, conſiſting of three 
thouſand ; and the diſtributed regiments, which amount 
to twenty-four thouſand two hundred and thirty-eight. 
Hence the whole body of the infantry amount to forty- 
one thouſand and thirty-eight. The cavalry, including 
the king's regiment of life- guards, amounts to ſeven thou- 
ſand and twenty-ſix ; beſides three regiments and one 
ſquadron of dragoons, amounting together to three thou- 
ſand one hundred and'fifty-four. Hence it appears that 
the whole army conſiſts of. fifty- one thouſand two hundred 
and eighteen men: but in time of war ſeveral extraordi- 
nary regiments are raiſed, which. amount to at leaſt 
equal number. | 

A college of invalids is founded at Wadſtena for twen- 
-eight-field-officers, nineteen ſubaltern officers, and twen- 
ty-two private men, who are there provided with lodging, 
firing, proviſions, and cloaths : beſides theſe above. five 
hundred field officers, five hundred and fifty ſubalterns, 
and four thouſand private men have penſions, and ſome 
other ſmall gratuiries. ELIE * | 

| The Swediſh navy conſiſts of twenty-four ſhips of war, 
from the firſt to the ſixth rates, carrying ſrom a hundred 
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to forty-two guns; twelve frigates, carrying from thirty- 

fix to twelve guns; four brigantines, carrying from 

Ja. 75 to fix guns; with ſeveral Fomb-Leccbes) and forty 
allies. 

p Sweden at preſent conſiſts of five great diviſions, of 

2 provinces; Finland, Gothland, Sweden ptoperly 
o called, Nordland, and Lapland. | 


SECT. IV. 


Of Finland, its Situation, Extent, and Produce. A Deſcrip= 
tion of its ſeveral Provinces, and of the principal Places 


in each. 


N deſcribing the provinces of Sweden we ſhall begin 
with the eaſtermoſt part. Finland, called by the 
natives Suomi, is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia, on the 
ſouth by the gulph of Finland, on the weſt by the gulph 
of Bothnia, and on the north by a part of Swediſh Lap- 
land. This country contains about eighteen thouſand 
ſquareEngliſh miles, and is naturally fertile; but it is far 
from being properly cultivated or ſufficiently peopled ac- 
cording to its extent. | 

The paſtures of Finland are in many places ſo rich, 
that the inhabitants obtain great profit by grazing ; but 
the breed of cattle is here very ſmall. Here are conſi- 
derable woods of pine-trees ; ſo that vaſt quantities of 
timber, boards, and charcoal, are ſent from hence to 
Stockholm for exportation. It produces ſeveral ſorts of 
fruit, as. pears, apples, plumbs, and cherries ; and a- 
bounds with all ſorts of game. 

Finland is every where watered with lakes, rivers, and 
brooks, which yield plenty of fiſh, and fine pearls are 
found in the nearl-filheries, Lead ore'is found in ſeve- 
ral parts of this province, and in the lakes and moraſſes 
are dug up a ferruginous earth, from which iron is ex- 
tracted. - Finland is divided into five provinces, of each 
of which we ſhall give ſome account. | 

We ſhall begin with Finland Proper, which is ſituated 
at the angle where the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland 
join, and is about a hundred and ſeventy-four Engliſh 
miles in length, and a hundred and eight in breadth. 
The ſoil is very fertile, and the country yields very de- 
lightful proſpects, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, where 
it is agreeably diverſified with lakes, rivers, corn- fields, 
paſtures, hop- grounds, woods, and ſome iron works ; 
but the north part of Finland is not ſo well cultivated. 
The fief of Biorneborg is one of the moſt fertile parts in 
all Finland ; and here is a rich pearl-fiſhery, where 
pearls of an extraordinary ſize are found, for the moſt 
part ſingle; but ſometimes a cluſter of two or three 
pearls are found in the ſame ſhell. - The inhabitants of 
this country ſubſiſt by grazing, agriculture, fiſhing, and 
making of wooden-ware; and traffic in grain, meal, 
cotton, butter, talc, yarn ſtockings, and line. 

The principal places in Finland Proper are, 

Abo, in Latin Aboa, is ſeated on the river Aurojocki, 
which runs through the city. It ſtands on the point of 
the angle formed by the gulph of Bothnia and Finland, 
has a commodious harbour, and is the moſt conſiderable 
ſtaple town in the whole country. It is ſituated in ſixty 
degrees forty minutes north latitude, and in twenty-one 
degrees twenty-eight minutes eaſt longitude, and is almoſt 
' ſurrounded with hills. The cathedral, which was built 
in 1390, is a handſome ſtructure. King Guſtavus 
Adolphus founded a ſeminary here, which queen Chriſ- 
tina afterwards converted into an academy, A royal 
high court of judicature, which is the only one in Fin- 
land, is held at Abo, where the governor of the pro- 
vince alſo reſides. The chief magiſtrates are two burgo- 
maſters. The city carries on a briſk trade in corn, pro- 
viſions, linen, planks, &c. The Ruſſians, who were in 
poſſeſſion of this place from the year 1 7 13 to 1720, com- 
mitted great ravages. here. It has alſo frequently ſuffered 
by fire. In the year 1743 2 peace was concluded in this 
city. between Sweden and Ruſſia. Abo caſtle is one of 
the moſt antient fortifications in Finland ; it is ſeated on 
a peninſula at the mouth of the river Aura, and has been 


2 times deſtroyed by the enemy, and conſumed by 
fire. . 
| At 
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At the diſtance of nine Engliſh miles from Abo is 
Nadendahl, in Latin Vallis Gratiz. A convent which 
vccaſioned the building of this town, was ſequeſtered at 
the Reformation, the nuns, however, continued there till 
the year 1595, and ſet up a manufactory of knit ſtock 
ings, which {ill continues to flouriſh, and ſeveral hun- 
dred pairs of thread ſtockings are yg plan's ſold-at a very 
low rate, and ſent from hence to Stockholm and other 
places. Near the town is a fine medicinal ſpring. 

Biorneborg is a ſea-pott town, ſituated in the ſixty- 
ſecond degree of north latitude, on 4 narrow, a tract 
of ground on the bank of the river Kumo, which, juſt 
below the town, divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, 
forming many ſmall iſlands within the diſtance of three 
miles, Great quantities of wooden-ware and fiſh, par- 

- ticularly ſalmon and large 3 are ex ported from 
hence to Stockholm and other places. The quay be- 
longing to this town is at Sandud, which is at about fix 
miles diſtance. | 

Between the iſland of Aland and Finland are many 
ſmall iſlands, ſhelves, and rocks, which render that part 
of the ſea very dangerous to mariners. Aland is ſituated 
in the. ſixty-firſt degree five minutes north latitude ; it is 
about thirty-ſix miles in length, and near as many in 
breadth. he ſoil is fo fertiſe, that the inhabitants ſel- 
dom experience any ſcarcity of corn, It alſo produces 
rich paſtures for grazing. The woods belong to the king, 
and are every where encloſed. In different parts of 
the iſland are quarries of lime-ſtone ; and lynxes, foxes, 
and hares abound here; but bears are not very common, 

The inhabitants, who ſpeak the Swediſh dialect, chiefly 
ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, fiſhing, hunting, catch- 
ing of ſea-fowl, and working in the woods. They alſo 
trade in butter, wooden-ware, coals, and lime; and 
ſome of them are good mariners. The clergy of this 


iſland are under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 


Abo, 

The next province of Finland we ſhall mention is that 
of Eaſt Bothnia, which lies farther north on the ſea-coaſt, 
and obtained its name from its being ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of the gulph of Bothnia. Nature has ſeparated it 
from the adjacent countries by a chain of hills, which 

run along the eaſt ſide of it; and from theſe eminences 
iſſue ſeveral rivers. The country, eſpecially on the ſea- 
coaſt towards the ſouth, is for the moſt part level, but 
full of moraſſes. The induſtry of the inhabitants in 
agriculture is attended with good ſucceſs, ſo that they 
ſupply other' places with corn ; but their hopes of a good 
crop are ſometimes fruſtrated by an unexpected froſt. 
However, ſome large tracts of land lie uncultivated. Eaſt 
Bothnia abounds in woods, and with lakes and rivers 
that yield plenty of fiſh; and in ſome of the rivers are 
found pearls, The inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by agricul- 
ture, grazing, burning lime and tiles, and in makin 
tar, Of the laſt they annually extract fifty thouſand 
barrels. They alſo employ themſelves in hunting and 
fiſhing, ſhip-building, and making of wooden-ware. The 
commodities exported from hence are beams, planks, tar, 
train oil, cattle, fiſh, and other proviſions, 

All the pariſhes in this province amount only to nine- 
teen inhabited by Fins; and nine by the Swedes. The 
number of the inhabitants is computed at eighty thou- 
ſand. 

Eaſt Bothnia is divided into three parts, all under one 
governor; the principal places in which are, | 

Ulea, or Ulaborg, a ſea-port town, fituated on a 
peninſula at the mouth of the river Ulea- Elf, in the ſix- 
ty-fifth degree twenty minutes latitude, and is the largeſt 
town in all Eaft Bothnia. It has very ſtraight and long 
ſtreets, a good ſchool, a commodious harbour, and a fine 
ſalmon fiſhery. In the year 1714 it was demoliſhed b 

the Ruſſians. The caſtle which ſtands near it on a ſmall 
iſland, is ſaid to be at preſent in a ruinous condition. 

 _ Gamla-Carleby, in Latin Carolina-Antiqua, was built 
in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, in a fertile and plea- 
ſant country, in the ſixty-fourth degree eight minutes 
north latitude, It has a commodious harbour, and the 
inhabitants not only carry on a conſiderable trade in tar, 
but make great advantages by ſhip-building. The adja- 
cent country is famous for a particular kind of ſalt, 


ing of woods, lakes, rivers, and moraſles. The land 
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which the peaſants boil from the ſea-water in ſpring and 
autumn. At firſt it is of a dirty grey colour; but upon 
pouring ſome ſour milk into the clarifying veſſel, it be- 
comes as white as ſnow. | 

The province of Tavaſtland, in Latin Tavaſtia, lies in 
the middle of Finland, and is a hundred and eighty miles 
in length, and a hundred and twenty in breadth. The 
country, which is very fertile, conſiſts of fine plains, 
watered by a great number of lakes and rivers that a- 
bound wi dh, and is diverſiſied with meadow: and a- 
rable lands; and with reſpect to theſe natural advantages, 
it is ſcarce ſurpaſſed by any province in Sweden. le is 
alſo ſtored with cattle, and all forts of game: but it is 
far from being well cultivated, and conſequently the 
peaſants are generally poor. The inhabitants ſubſiſt by 
agriculture,” grazing, and breeding of cattle, and ſome 
of them are employed in the fiſheries, They alſo trade 
in corn, peas, beans, butter, cattle, Jeather, dried fiſh, 
tallow, flax, hemp, lime, and the bark of trees. 

One of the moſt remarkable places in this province is 
Ctoneburg, or Tavaſtehus, in Latin Croneburgum, a ſmall 
town built in 1650, on a pleaſant ſpot, and endowed 
with conſiderable privileges. This town, which is ſitu- 
ated in the fixty-firſt degree twenty-five minutes latitude, 
was taken by the Ruſſians in 1713, andin the laſt war be- 
tween them and the Swedes it was laid in aſhes. The 
caſtle, which, excluſive of the gown, is properly called 
Tavaſtehus, or Tavaſteburg, is well fortified. and ſerves 
for an arſenal and royal magazine. | | 

The province of x in Latin Nylandia, lies in a 
bay of the gulf of Finland, and was formerly peopled by 
the Fins; but is now inhabited by the Swedes, It is 
near a hundred and twenty-eight miles in length, and in 
few places more than thirty in breadth. It is a level 
fertile, and pleaſant country, better peopled and culti- 
vated than the neighbouring provinces. It conſiſts of a- 
rable and excellent paſtures, woods, rivers and lakes that 
abound with fiſh, and is well ſtored with all forts of 
game. Here are alſo ſome ſawing-mills and iron-foun- 
deries. The inhabitants ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, 
_ fiſning, and trade in corn, planks, linen, and dried- 

The principal towns in this province are, 

Helſingfors, in Latin Helfingoforſa, a ftaple-town, 
and the beſt in the province, is ſeated on a peninſula, on 
the ſouth coaſt, and has a good harbour, not inferior to 
any in Sweden, This town was built by Guſtavus I. 
but in the late wars was laid in aſhes, and has not yet re- 
covered its former flouriſhing ſtate. The governor of 
2 and 1 reſides in this town, and within 
theſe few years ſeveral forts have been built in i i 
oy | built * its neigh- 
Borgo, in Latin Borga, an ancient ſea- port, with an 
indifferent harbour. This town was almoſt entirely de- 
moliſhed in the late war; but is now in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition. It is a biſhop's ſee, and has a good 
— The inhabitants trade in all kinds of 
inen. 

Degerby, or Louiſa, is a well- built ſtaple-tow 
creek of the gulf of Finland, and has a 1 5 
bour. It was built in 1745 as a frontier town towards 
the Ruſſian territories, according to the limits ſettled 
the laſt treaty of peace, and was called Degerby from 
the nobleman's eſtate on which it ſtands ; but in 1752 
king Adolphus Frederic changed its name to that of 
Louiſa. = 

Beſides the above five provinces, Finland contains the 
country of Sawolax, which is two hundred and four 
miles in length, and a hundred and twenty-ſix in breadth, 
but produces very little corn or paſture, it moſtly conſiſt- 


Swebny, 


is ſo unequally divided, and ſo thinly inhabited, that the 
rounds belonging to ſome farms, — ſixty miles 
rom the houſe, The inhabitants, however, get a tole- 
rable ſubſiſtence by ſowing buck-wheat, azing, hunt- 
ing, fiſhing and making wooden- ware. They alſo trade 
in tallow, butter, dried fiſh, hides, and furs. The 


country abounds in elks and rein-deer ; but contains no 
towns worthy of notice, 33 
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AO THLAND is. bounded/on the eaſt and ſouth 
G the Baltic; on the weſt by Norway, the Sound, 


the German ocean; and on the nerth by Sweden 
— It is a pleaſant and fertile country, conſiſting 


of hne-plains and encloſures, and the greateſt part of the 
corn of the growth of Sweden is produced here. It alſo | 
abounds in lakes and rivers, which yield eat quantities 
of fiſhy! and in extenſive foreſts and rich mines. 
Gothland had anciently its own ſovereigns3: but Suer- 
cher, king of the Oſtrogoths, being proclaimed king of 
the Swedes and Goths in 1132, both theſe Kingdoms be- 
came united under one ſovereign. 'The arms of Goth- 
land aretazure, a lion rampant going over three ſtreams; 
by which the Goths probably intended to denote their 
warljke proweſs, and the — of their arms in three 
les of Eur K uw 0 | TCL 

The number —— in Gothland amount to forty- 
eight, and it is divided into Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Goth- 
land, and South Goth landed. 
Eaſt Gotbland, in Latin Oſtro-Gothia, properly ſo 
called, includes Smalund, with the iſlands Oeland and 
Gothland. This country, which had formerly its par- 
ticular kings and its on laws, is ninety ix miles in 
length, ninety in breadth, and produces Wheat, rye; 
barley, bade, and peas in ſuch plenty as to ſuppiy the 
neighbouring provinces. It has alſo — fine orchards, 
meadows, and paſtures, with lakes and rivers abounditig 


_ 


of oak and birch, and valuable iron mines. The inba- 
bitants are employed in agticulture, graz ing, hunting, 
fſbing, - and in the mines and quarnes.” Along the 
banks of the lake of Wetter are found agate, cornelians, 
touch · ſtone, and rattle-ſtones. In the foreſt of Kalmar- 
den are dug up fine marble and a reddiſh violet- ſtone 
which emits a very fragrant ſmell, © Antimony is found 
in mount Amberg, and beautiful petrifactions in ſeveral 
parts of the counter urn 
There are twenty-three lakes in Eaſt Gothland, the 
moſt remarkable of which is the Wetter, wich extends 
ninety miles in length, and fifteen in bteadth, and con- 
tains two or three iſlands. It has but one outlet, which 
is by the river Motala, though above forty little ſtreams 
diſchatge themſelves into it. This lake is faid to lie a- 
bove à hundred feet higher than either the Baltie or the 
North Sea, and is deep and clear, but very boiſterous in 
winter. F 20001 neue 0 fits 

Tae rivers of Eaſt Gothland are the Motala, juſt then- 
tioned, which receives ſeventeen rivulets, and paſſin 
through the whole country diſcharges itſelf into the Bal- 
tie; near Norkioping it precipitates its waters from a 
rock ſixteen fathoms high: the Stang, which divides 
the country into the eaſt and weſt oe Ar oor} oy 
itſelf into the lake of Roxen : the M 

Kareſbo, and the Sken a ä 
Eaſt Gothland conſiſts of. one dioceſe, which is that of 
Linkioping; the ſecond in Sweden as to preeegence. It 
includes twenty - two provoſtſhips, and is divided into 
twenty - one diſtrias, which belong to the prefectute of 
The principal place in Eaſt Gothland is Norkioping, 
in Latin Norcopia, a ſtaple-town ſituated on the river 
Motala. It is next to Stockholm in extent; and is eſ- 
teemed one of the beſt eities in the kingdom. It was de- 
ſtroyed by the Ruſſians; bat has reebvered itſelf, and 
contains fre churches, has a new and commodidus Aug 
and carries on à conſiderable trade. Here are paper mills, 
copper mills, a printing-houſe, and woollen manufac- 


The country of Smaland, or Smoland, is a hundred 
and twenty miles in length, and ſeventy- two in breadth, 
and was antiently governed by its own kings. It pro- 
bably received the name of Smaland, or ſtnall purceſs of 
land, becauſe in antient times the country was ſo over- 
Tun with woods and barren waſtes, that the inhabitants 
51 
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with vatiety of fiſhy: extenſive foreſts, ſome of which are | 


olby or Nibro, the 
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| comd'only cultivate a few ſpots hete and thete between 
them; and even to this day are ſeen large Heaps bf ſtones 
in the woods, Which were thrown togerhet 

inhabitatſts, in order to clear the ground. Th 
of them ; and thoir ſeveral Provinces, | 


y the firſt 
| Though Sma- 
land is mountainous, thbſe parts which ate Cultivated 
are very fruitful; aft it is particularly temarkable for its 
fine paſtures; "Here fre” large foreſts of beech and other 
tfeey.'” A vein of gold has been diſcovered in this pro- 
vince, and there 'are"'alſo, mines of filyer, copper, and 
fon; and even a great quantity of the latter is found at 
the bottom” of the lake. 
Phe high mountain of Hunſberg reſembles à cone, and 
may ge ſeen at the diſtance of eight Swediſh miles. The 
inabitatits obtain à comfortabſe fubſiſtence by agricul- 
ture, grazing, and the mines. They alſo deal in ile, 
dutter, cheeſe, ffeſh, baron, tallow, fiſh; hops, ans, 
planks, maſts, tar, pot-aſh, iron, and grain. 
In this province ate twenty-one lakes; which afford 
nothing remarkable, "and ten rivers, the principal” of 
which are the Emma, the'Njfa, the 14855 and the Hel- 
O61} 1247 : 438 *7 30 £4 aden 943 597 
7 Siialtnd" conſiſts of two Ulocelts, that of Wekts, and 
thut of Calmar, and contains three prefeftutes, which in- 
elude" twenty-four diſtticts, the moſt fetnarkable places 
in Which are,, =, qr — 
'"Calmir, in Latin Calmatia, is ſeated In the prefecture 
of the ſume name on the main ſea, oppblite to the iſle of 


Oeland; in the fifty-lifth degree forty minutes latitude, 


and jn the fxteenth degree four minutes eaſtJongitude, 
Ie ie * fire Raple city, and one of the oldeſt, in Goth, 
land: -it'is — 2 circular form, and has fine regu- 
lar ftreets, in Which are about five hundred houſes. It 
is ſutrounded on the: land fide by four walls and moats z 
but bas only one watt towards the ſea. At the diſtance 
of # mile and a half from the town, ſtands the ſtrong 


fort 
of Grimſkiar, and towards the north is another fork on 


the iſland of Karinglaret. Calmar caſtle ſtands near the 
Sound, or freight, oppoſite to the city; it has two 
dirches, and is fo well fortified, that it has been gene- 
— conſidered as the ſtrongeſt and theft important for- 
treſs on the frontiers. ' The prefect or governor reſides 
in the royal palace of Hoſmo, near the city; here are alſo 
a'biſhop's palace, a fine cathedral, a commodtous quay 
for Mipping, and a ſeminary, and it has gdod manu- 
factortes of cloths and-woollen ſtuffs, The Sound, which 
runs between the caftle and the iſland of Oeland, is call- 
ed Catmar- Sound, and is about fix miles over... In this 
city the famous union of Calmar was concluded beter] 
the three northern kingdons.' oO OO 


n. 
Rock. This town formerly ſtood in another place; by 


the inhabitants were removed hither itt the felgn of, Gur 


g v Adolphus: The fuburbs on both fides are ſepa- 


by a canal that conveys water out 
of the lake of Lill into that of Rock. There ate hefe 
three churches, an armoury, an elaboratory, and an 
arſenal” belonging to the crown: fire-arms are alſo made 
bete. The ſupreme court of juſtice for Gothland 's held 
in this town, and ten provincial, with forty-eight infe- 
fior'courts are under its juriſdictibn. nn 
Wenxio, in Latin'Wexionia, is feated in the ptefecture 
of Cronoberg, almoſt in the center of the province, and 
is the reſidence of the prefect or governor. In the year 
1570, this town was reduced. ro aſhes by the Danes! 
A ſeminary was fpunded here in 1648; but the libra 
and cathedral, which above nine-hundred years old, 
and in which St. Siegfried, its founder, was interred, 
were deſtroyed by fire in 17409 . 


About twelve miles from this city is Browalla heath, 


famous for being the place where the Danes were total! 


defeated by the hetoſe Blenda, who TAI 


Smaland women in the abſence of their huſbands, that 
were engaged in another expedition; * As à recompence 
for their bravery, the women of Smaland were bondured 
with . privileges, and diſtinguiſhed by their 
wearing a kind 

an equal ſhare with the men in inheritances. 


martial ead-dteſs: they have even ſtill 
* ** 


The pleaſant iſland of Oeland, called in Latin Oelan 


ein, lies 1 Baltic, directly oppoſite to the Calmar- 


Sound. 


- 
* 
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Sound. - It is eighty-four miles in length, and but nine 
broad in the wideſt place. It is divided into the north 
and ſouth parts: in the former, are ſeveral fine. foreſts, 
and many quarries of ſtone; but in the latter the ground 
being more level, is fit both for paſture and tillage. The 
ifland in general yields plenty of honey, wax, butter, and 
nuts. The Oeland horſes are ſmall, but ſtrong, and 
full of mettle. Here are alſo a multitude of deer of ſeve- 
ral kinds, as likewiſe hares and wild boars. , The king's 
foreſt extends over the whole iſland... Both parts of 
Oeland abound in allum-mines, black marble, and free- 
ſtone, remarkable for its hardneſs, , The inhabitants are 
ſaid to exceed ſeven thouſand perſons, who are employed 
in agriculture, working in the quarries, cutting ſtone, 
burning lime, fiſhing, and navigation. 4 
In the north part of the iſland; is Borgholm, a ſtately 
royal ſeat well fortified, . though. it bas been ſeveral 
times taken by the Danes; but the Swedes have always 
inſiſted on its being given up to them by treaties. ., Near 
it is the commodious habour of Borga. 2.18 et 
In the province of Eaſt Gothland' is alſo the iſland of 
Gothland, or Gottland, in Latin Gottlandia, which is 
ſituated in the Baltic, and is about a hundred and eight 
miles in length, though but from thirty to thirty-ſix in 
breadth; From its convenient ſituation it acquired the 
name of the, Eye of the Baltic. It was formerly govern- 
ed by its own kings, and had its peculiar laws and privi- 
leges ; but is at preſent ſubje& to. the, ſupreme court of 
allice at Stockholm. It is ſaid to have obtained its 
name from its having been the winter - quarters of the 
Goths, when they put to ſea on naval expeditions. 
As the ſoil is fertile, it has good paſtures, fine woods 
of oaks and pines, as well as profitable fiſheries. It has 
Jarge quarries of ſtone of different kings. fit for building; 
Here are alſo ſeveral curious ſpecies of ſtone, corals, 
cornelians, agates, and beautiful petriſactions. 5535 
The inhabitants. ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, fiſn 
jag, burning lime, working in the quarries, navigation, 
and ſeveral ſorts of mechanic trades, . The peaſants ſel] 
none of their commodities to the inhabitants of the 
towns ; but when one of them, ſays Dr. Buſching, 
comes to market, the burgher to; whom he applies, fur- 
niſhes him with all neceſſaries, and gives bim money to 
enable him to pay his taxes; while the 1 the 
other hand, delivers up to the burgher all the produce of 
his induſtry, without mentioning a word about the price, 
both parties proceeding according to the dictates of na- 
tural juſtice and e uity. 1 ls” } an . ag 07K 
This iſland is divided into three parts, namely, the 
North, Middle, and South part; the firſt of which con- 
ins ſeven, the ſecond fix, and the third ſeven diſtricts 
Cie tes only town worthy of notice ij 14 
Wiſdy, a, very, ancient ſtaple city, which in former 
times was one of the Hanſe-towns, and., was frequently 
viſited by the gwedes, Goths, Danes, Normans, | rench, 
Engliſh, Saxons, Livonians, Spaniards, Ruſſians, Greeks, 
e, other nations. In times. of popery there were three 
churches and five convents within the city, beſides. two 
within the walls. The maritime laws of Wiſby were 
amous in all parts, and adopted along the coaſt of the 
altic. Wiſby is the reſidence. of the ſuperintendant 
and prefect ; it has a church and ſchool; its harbour is 
ſafe and commodious, and the town is in a pretty flou- 


riſhing condition. | | | 
We now come to Weſt Gothland, which contains four 
Yrovinces,. Weſt Gothland properly ſo called, Warme- 
, Daland, or the Vale Country, and Bohus-Lehn. 
Weſt Gothland properly ſo called, lies below the lake 
of Wener, and is a hundred and twenty miles in length, 
and ninety-fix in breadth. It was antiently governed. by 
its own kings, and-had its particular laws and privileges. 
The paſtures are ſo rich, that the inhabitants are able to 
ſupply. other parts with butter and. cheeſe ;_ the laſt of 
which is much admired. The, country. alſo produces 
corn, fruit-trees, and vegetables; and here like wiſe are 
iron and allum works, | 24 | 1 40 
The lake of Wener, or Vener, is eighty-four miles in, 


a very extraordinary. manner, is ſtored with great plent 


of fiſh, and has, ſeveral iſlands. | . Twenty-four rivers dil- 
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good metal weigh -houſe, from which great quantities 
of iron and copper are ex 
8 on a a conſiderable trade. 
length, and forty-two in breadth; it ebbs and flows in | 
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charge themſelves into it, yet none flows aut of it, but 
the large river called Gotha-Elbs. . 

The Gotha-Elbe, or Gothic river, diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the North Sea near Gottenburg. About forty-five 
miles from its mouth is the remarkable cataract of 'Trol- 
hatta, where the water is precipitated between two rocks ; 
it conſiſts of three caſcades, each of them about five fa- 
thoms high, and about three hundred fathoms ftom each 
other. At the diſtance of three miles from this catarat 
is a bridge, built from one rock to another, over another 
high cataract ſormed by chis river, at the bottom of which 
great number of ſalmon are caught; and twelve miles 
ſower down is another water-fall, where the boats and 
other veſſels paſs 1 three ſluices. erhebe 

The other rivers in Weſt Gothland are the Halle and 
the Gullſpang, which laſt divides Eaſt Gothland from 
Warmeland. 4 Ron F 715 

Weſt Gothland is divided into two dioceſes, that of 
Skara, and that of Gottenburg. The former is the third 
in rank; and includes fifteen provoſtſhips ; the latter is 
the tenth in rank, and contatns'nine -provoſtſhips; The 
moſt conſiderable town in Weſt Gothland Proper is, 

Gottenburg, in Latin Gothoburgum, a ftaple-town; 
firſt built in 160% by Charles IX. on the iſſand of Hin- 
gen; but being deſtroyed by the Danes in 161175 the in- 
habitants, about ſeven years after, removed to the place 
where the town now ſtands, and were favoured with ſe- 
veral conſiderable privileges. Gottenburg carries on the 

reateſt trade of any city in Sweden, except Stockholm. 

t is ſituated on the borders of Weſt Gothland, at the 
mouth of the river Moludal, which runs cloſe by: the 
north ſide of the city, and is conveyed through it by ſe- 
yeral canals. The ſtreets are broad and kept very clean, 
and ſince the yeat 1746 the greateſt part of the houſes 
bave been rebuilt with ſtone. It is regularly fortified; 
and on the land- ſide is defended by two citadels, called 
the Lion and the Crown; and towards the ſea by the 
eitadel of Ne Elfsburg. The governor of the prefet- 
tures of Gottenburg and Bohus, who is alſo command- 
ant of the forts and fortifications, reſides in the: city, 
Gottenburg is a biſhop's ſee, and has two printing- 
houſes, a city church, a ſeminary, an orphan-houſe, an 
tdifice called the crown-houſe; here the garriſon at- 
tend divine ſervice, a German church, and ſeveral qua 
and docks. Tbe number of inhabitants is ſaid to a- 
mount to thirteen thouſand. In 179r an Eaſt India 
— was eſtabliſhed in this city, for the harbour is 
a very fine one, and is reſorted to by a great number of 
ſhips: there is here alſo a college of admitalty and a 
court of appeals. It is ſituated in fifty. eight degrees 
twenty · nine minutes north latitude, and in eleven degrees 
thirty-ſix minutes xaſt longitude. | 1 

The province of Warmeland forms a ſemicirele round 
the gorth part of the lake of Wener, and is about two 
hundred and ten miles in length, and a hundred and 
fourteen in breadth. It is ſaid to. derive its name from 
the Gothic word Wara, which ſigniſies to defend; the 
inhabitants of this country having bravely defended it 
from the incurſions of their enemies. aus | 

Warmeland is very mountainous; but the ſouth and 
eaſt parts are moſt level and fertile; yet the woods and 
mines of ſilver, lead, copper, and iron, with the forge- 
ries and founderies on the weſt arid north, furniſh a great 
variety of employments for the inhabitants. In the year 
1726 ſome pure ſilver was found in an iron mine near 
Philipſtadt, and the memory of this extraordinary circum- 
ſtance has been preſerved by ſome medals being ſtruck 
on the occaſion, u ice | 

One of the principal towns in this province is Carl- 
ſtadt, an inland town, built by duke Charles on the 
iſland of Tingwalla, where the Clara falls into the lake 
of Wener. It ſtands on a commodious ſituation, has a- 
bout eight hundred inhabitants, a ſuperintendant, a ſchool 
founded by king Charles XI. a woollen manufacture, a 


, 
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ported; and the town carries 
Daland, or Thalland, or the eee of w & 
Gothland, derives its name from the — of 


vallies it contains. 


It lies between the lake of Wener 
| mad ln | and 
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and Bohus-Lehn, and is ſixty miles in length, and 
thirty-five in breadth. The greateſt part of the province 
is covered with rocks and mountains ; but the plains and 
valleys that lie between them are ſo fruitful, as to ſup- 
y. the country with plenty of grain. The inhabitants 
chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing, breeding of ſheep, agriculture, 
ing, and working in the mines. They allo carry on 
a conliderable trade in maſts, deal-planks, tar, horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, bacon, butter, and cheeſe, - The principal 
town in this province is, Ir to 1: 
Amal, which is ſituated on the lake of Wener, and 
divides the town and market-place into two parts. I his 
town has a metal r carries on a conſider- 
able trade, particularly in timber, deals, and tar. | 
The government o Bohus-Lehn is bounded on one 
fide by the North Sea, and on the other by the vale 
country of Weſt, Gothland, extending a hundred and 
twenty-ſix miles in length, and betweeen-eighteen and 
twenty four in breadth, The country is in general 
level, and the ſoil, which is fertile, | conſiſts of fine mea- 
dows and arable land, diyerſified with. woods, lakes, and 
rivers ; but there are ſome mountains in which are large 
cavities that reſemble ſpacious apartments, and are called 
the caves of the giants. There is alſo a high mountain, 
which chiefly conſiſts of a kind of ſhells that are dug up 
and 2 for making lime. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in agriculture, grazing, and fiſhing. 
They alſo carry on a trade in maſts, planks, deals, tar, 
cattle; hides, tallow, lime, and all kinds of fiſh. This 
country is in the dioceſe of Gottenburg. | 
We now. come to South Gothland. which conſiſts 
of the three provinces Schonen, Halland, and Ble- 
kin en. „ „ 3g — | 
| The province of Schonen was in antient times govern- 
ed by its own. kings, and had its icular laws. If 
meaſured according to the roads, it is eighty-four miles 
in length, and about 2 in breadth. It is the moſt 
level, pleaſant, and ferti 


cummin-ſeed, an ney; alſo pit- coal, chalk, tiles, 
and pot- aſh, of which ten thouſand tons are annually ex- 
ported from hence. The inhabitants likewiſe carry on 
a conſiderable trade in mill - ſtones, oak, timber, cordage, 
fiſh of ſeveral kinds, fine horſes, ſheep, and horned cat- 
tle. All the animals are larger in Schonen than in the 


northern parts of Sweden; but are leſs vigorous. Allum, 


ſulphur, and amber, are alſo found here. This country, 
with regard to its many advantages, may be called the 
ſtore-houſe and granary of Sweden. It contains more 
well- built towns, and finer ſeats belonging to the noble- 
men, than any other province in Sweden. The number 
of its inhabitants are computed at above ſix hundred 
thouſand perſons. LL 3 

The principal places in this province are, 4 

Lunden, in Latin Lunda Gothorun, a very antient 
city, an archbiſhop's ſee, and formerly 


— 


— 


the place 


where the kings of this country reſided. It is ſaid to have 


contained in the times of popery twenty-three churches, 
and at leaſt as many convents. Its cathedral, which is 
dedicated to St. Lawrence, is an antient ſtately building, 
and has a ſuperb altar, and a pulpit of alabaſter and black 
marble. Authors have mentioned, as the greateſt curio- 


ſity in this church, a very curious clock, which not only 


ſhews the hour, day, month, and year, together with 
all the feſtivals ; but every hour two horſemen come 
forth, and encounter each other, giving the ſame num- 
ber of blows that the hammer ſtrikes upon the bell : then 
a door opening diſcovers the Virgin Mary fitting on a 
throne, with the infant Jeſus in her arms, and the wiſe- 
men paying their homage to him, two trumpeters ſound- 
ing all the while. Within this cathedral is a fine well, 


with which all the other wells in the city have a com- 


munication, The city has an univerſity founded by 


Charles XI. whence. it is tiled Academia Carolina Go- 
thorum : it has ſince received the addition of a. very ele- 


ant anatomical theatre; and has alſo a phyſic-garden. 
he biſhop of the ſee. is vice-chancellor of the univerſity. 
The inhabitants of the city are chiefly employed in agri- 
culture, In its neighbourhood are ſeveral good tobacco 
plantations, which nearly produce a hundred and ſixty 


e ſpot in all Sweden, and pro- 
duces plenty of 7 * barley, oats, buck-wheat, peaſe, | 
0 


* 
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thouſand pounds weight annually. Above twenty thou- 
ſand mulberry- trees have alſo been lately planted in the 
neighbourhood of this city. In 1679 king Charles XI. 
entirely defeated the Danes near this: place, and in 1679 
a peace was concluded: here between the two kingdoms. 
It ſtands in latitude fifty-five degrees forty-one minutes 
{ix ſeconds; [ If | | 

Chriſtianſtadt -is ſituated on the river Helgea, by 
which it is encompaſſed on three fides, in the latitude of 
hfty-ſix' degrees one minute twenty ſeconds. This town 
was originally built In 1614 by Chriſtian IV. king of 
Denmark, from whom it received its name. It has a 
handſome church, a good ſchool, and a ſtrong bridge, 
on which ſeveral warehouſes are built. It has manufac- 
tures of ſilk, woollen, and linen cloth, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade. It is fortified with walls and horn- 
works; but the caſtle; which ſtands near the church, has 
nothing worthy of notice. In 1676 the Danes made 
themſelves malters of this town, but the very next year 
Charles XI. retook it ſword in hand. 

Ween, in Latin Hevona, is a fertile iſland in the Sound, 
about eight thouſand one hundred and fixty paces in cir- 
cumference, aud at a diſtance appears like a high moun= 
tain. By the treaty of Roſchild, in 1658, it was an- 
nexed to the crown of Sweden: This ifland was render- 
ed famous by its being granted to the celebrated aſtrono- 
mer Tycho Brahe, together with a fief in Norway, and 
ſome other lands by Frederic II. king of Denmark, who 
cauſed an elegant feat to be built for him at a very con- 
ſiderable expence. This ſtructure, which is called 
Uranienburg, is ſixty feet ſquare, and ſeventy feet high. 
It has two towers deſigned for obſeryatories, and two 
others which are not ſo high, but yield an extenſive pro- 
ſpeR, and it has alſo a delightful garden. However, the 
malice of Tycho's enemies deprived him of theſe enjoy- 


ments; he was obliged to leave Uranienburg in 1597, 


and died in Germany in 1661. His celeſtial globe, which 
was fix feet in diameter, and is ſaid to have coſt him 
five thouſand dollars, was carried from hence to Benadky, 
in Bohemia, and ſoon after it was removed to Prague, 
from whence it was conveyed to Neiſſe, in Sileſia ; but 
that town being .taken in 1632, this curious machine 
was removed to Copenhagen, and depoſited in the round 
tower, where it was entirely deſtroyed in 1728 by the 
dreadful fire which laid great part of that flouriſhing 
city in aſhes. All the other valuable mathematical in- 
— and curious machines belonging to that cele- 

ated aſtronomer have likewiſe been gradually loſt, and 
his favourite Uranienburg now lies in ruins. In the 
whole iſland is but one village, which conſiſts of fifty or 
ſixty houſes, and a church. | 

The province of Halland, which ſignifies high land, 
was thus called either from its lying higher up the coun- 
try than Schonen, or from its high mountains. It is 
— miles in length, and about twenty-four in 


breadth. The produce of the arable land is not ſufficient 


for the ſupport of the inhabitants, but they have great 
plenty of ' fiſh, particularly ſalmon, which is eſteemed 
the beſt in all Sweden. The inhabitants have alſo ſome 
pearl-fiſheries, and an adyantageous trade in cattle. The 
few inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing and fiſhing ; 
= alſo ſpin, weave, and make a kind of knit garments. 

ne of the moſt conſiderable towns in this province 
is Helmſtadt, which is a pleaſant well-built ſtaple town, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Niſſa. The fortifica- 
tions erected here by Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark, 


| have been razed, but the governor of the province reſides 


in the caſtle. The linen and woollen manufactures eſtab- 
liſned here are in a flouriſhing condition, and the ſalmon- 
fiſhery near the town is very famous. 2 

The laſt province which remains to be mentioned in 


South Gothland is that of Blekingen, which lies to the 
eaſt of Schonen, and extends about ninety miles in 


length, and twenty-four in breadth. It is a mountainous 
country, and exceeds in pleaſantneſs moſt of the provinces 
of Sweden; but is computed to contain only about a 
thouſand and eighty- nine families. The inhabitants have 
a conſiderable trade in beams, maſts, deal-boards, hides, 
tallow, pot-aſh, and tar: the beſt cheeſe in Sweden is 
made here, and grazing turns to a very good account. 


— 
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The principal iſlands belonging to this province amount 
to about a hundred and thirty, and it contains twenty- 
nine pariſhes. The principal town in the province is, 
Carlſcron, or Carlſcroon, in Latin Caroli Carona, a 
bandſome ſtaple town ſituated on the Baltic, in the lati- 
tude. of fiſty- ſix degrees twenty minutes, and longitude 
fhfteen degrees two minutes eaſt from London. It was 
built by Charles XI. who called it after his own name, 
and is eſteemed next to Stockholm, the beſt town in the 
kingdom. A part of it is built on the ſmall iſland-'of 
Biorkholm, where is the marine hoſpital z part on that of 
Stubholm, on which the arſenal is erected; and part on 
the mole, where the fleet is uſually laid up. The large 
and ſmall iſlands near the town, with the woods of oak, 
beech, and birch, render its ſituation extremely plea- 
ſant, Here are three churches ; theſe are one Swediſh, 
called the town-church, one which belongs to the Ger- 
mans, and one belonging to the admiralty. The harbour 
is ſo commodious, that the whole royal navy may ride in 
it in ſafety, and its mouth is defended by two forts, in 
which there is a handſome pariſh: church, and a German 
church. The dock-yard is remarkable for being dug out 
of a mountain to the depth of ei hey feet, Its length is 
from three hundred to three dan and fifty feet at the 
place where the king's fleet lies. This excellent dock, 
though proſecuted with all poſſible vigour, employed the 
engineers from the year 1715 to 1724, before it was com- 
pleated. Its entrance, which has a ſufficient depth of | 
water to ſet the largeſt wen of war on float, is cloſed by 
two flood-gates, and the baſon may be emptied in — | 
four hours; ſo that the dock becomes quite dry for repair 
ing and careening the ſhips, after which the water is re- 
admitted by means of two ſluĩces, in order to carry them 
out of the — The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount 
to about five thouſand. | 4 


s E C T. VI. 
Of SW DEN PROPER, 
Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Produce, and the principal 


Places in each; with a more particular: Account of Stock- 


holm, the Capital of the whole” Kingdom. 


\WEDEN properly ſo called, is bounded on the north 
8 by Nordland, on the eaſt by the ſea, on the ſouth by 
Gothland, and on the weſt by Warmeland and Norway. 
This country was antiently ſometimes a diſtinct kingdom, 
and at others united to that of Gothland, as it has been 
ever ſince the year 1132. Of all the Swediſh dominions 
this has the greateſt number of mines, forges, and ham- 
mer-mills. Ir is divided into the five following provinces: 
Upland, Sudermanland, Nericia, Weſtmanland, and 
Dahl, or the Vale Country. | Theſe had all their reſpec- 
tive kings, and were governed by their own laws, Neri- 
cia only excepted, which had no peculiar laws of its 
own. This country contains twenty-five cities and 
towns. * b 93424 

In deſcribing theſe ſeveral provinces, we ſhall begin with 
Upland, called in Latin Uplandia. This country re- 
ceived its name from the ſuperiority of the antient kings, 
who reſided at Upſal, to the vaſſal kings and governors 
who were their tributaries. This province extends about 
@ hundred and * miles in length, and ninety in breadth. 
It is for the moſt part a level fertile country, that pro- 
duces wheat, rye, barley, and oats, in ſuch plenty, that 
the inhabitants ſell conſiderable quantities to their neigh- 
bours. But in ſome parts of Upland there are neither 
woods nor paſtures. 111 
Among the mountains of this province, ſome are re- 
markable for having ſpacious caverns that reſemble large 
regular apartments. 

In Swedeland Proper are twelve rivers, and a ſtill greater 
number of lakes. The principal of the latter is the lake 
of Maler, which is ſituated between Upland, Suderman- 
land, and Weſtmanland. It is ſeventy-two miles in 
length, yields great plenty of fiſh,” and is ſaid to con- 
tain twelve hundred and ninety iſlands. It has a com- 
munication with the ſea through the mouths of the north 


8 


—— 


and ſouth rivers, which enter it near Stockholm, and its | 


banks are beautifully diverſified with towns, caſtles, 


| 
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churches, noblemen's ſeats, and other edifices Tn this 
province are the beſt iron mines in the kingdom; and 
there are ſeveral wealthy perſons who are ownets of 


mines and hammer-mills. The chief employment of 
the inhabitants is in agriculture, and a number of per- | 


ſons are alſo maintained by the fiſheries. 1 
The moſt remarkable places ii Sweden Proper are the 
following: Auen a 
Stockholm, called in Latin Holmia, is a ſtaple eity, 
the capital of the whole kingdom, and the refidene bf 
the king, is ſituated in the fiſty-ninth degree twent 
minutes of north latitude, and in nineteen degrees thirty 
minutes 'eaf? !ongitude, at the junction of the Baltic and 
the lake of Maler, and therefore has the convenience both 
of ſalt and freſh water. Its circuit, computed from one 
te to the other, is twelve miles, and it ſtands partly on 
flands and partly on peninſulas. Moſt of the ſtreets are 
broad and kept very clean, and the market- places are 
ſpacious. In what is properly called the city there are 
above five thouſand houſes, moſt of which ſtand on piles, 
though they are entirely built of ſtone, and are four ot 
five ſtories high: ſome of them ate covered with coppet 
or iron plates, and others with tiles. Beſides theſe, there 
are a great number of timber houſes in the ſuburbs,” and 
twenty chufches in all. WOT Wk M d u 
On the iſland of Stockholm, which contains what is 
properly called the city, is the new palace, which is 4 
very magnifioent ſtructure, the ſenate-houſe, the town- 
houſe, St. Nicholas's church, St. Gertrude's or the Ger- 
man church, near Which ſtands a grammar-ſthool, the 


| great market, the bank, the corn quay, and the houſe 


of the marine 8 

The ſenate- houſe juſt mentioned is a very ſuperb ſtruc- 
ture, and one of the fineſt edifices in the kingdom: it is, 
as it were, one large pavilion, adorned on the outſide 


| with columitis and marble ftatues, and within with pic- 
| tures and — eſpecially two large halls, where 
the nobilicy aſſemble. . . 
Among the churches that of St. Nicholas is both the 


largeſt and moſt magnificent, it being ſupported by mar- 
ble pillars, and covered with copper. It is alſo adorned 
with a great number of tombs of different kinds of mar- 
ble. The ſtatue of St. George on horſeback tramplin 

on a dragon is much admired. This is the fabulous nil 
tory of his delivering Cleodolinda, the daughter of the 
king of Lydia, and twelve other devoted virgins from the 
fury of the — ck and that princeſs is Ken kneelin 

with her hands lifted up, returning thanks to their pre- 
ſerver. Over the altar is a cabinet finely gilt, on which 
is a table of a pyramidal form, with: ſhelves of maſſy 
ſilver, on which are the following hiſtories in baſſo re- 
lievo: on the firſt is the nativity of Chriſt ; on the ſe- 
cond his laſt ſupper; on the third his crucifixion; on 
the fourth his burial ; and on the fifth his reſurrection. 
"Theſe are all of filver, and on the top is a ſtatue of the 
ſame metal about two feet high, reprefenting the Aſcen- 
ſion. There are other ſilver ſtatues about the altar of 
the ſame height; as that of Moſes, with the two tables 
of the law; John the Baptiſt, with a croſs and lamb; 
and the evangeliſts, with the animals uſually affigned 
them by painters and ſtatuaries ; all of them of filver, 
weighing together about thirty thouſand ounces: This 
is the account given by ſeveral authors; but it is proba- 
ble that the neceſſities of the ſtate have cauſed this filver 
to be applied to a very different purpoſe. On the right 
fide of the altar is a large picture of heaven and hell, 


which reaches from the roof to the pavement, and on 


the left fide of the altar is painted the crucifixion. This 


church is very rich in plate, and, according to Mr. Mo- 


traye, is worth no leſs than forty thouſand crowns. The 


other churches are little remarkable, only they are gene- 


rally covered with copper, have very lofty ſpires, and in- 
ſtead of bells have very muſical chimes in their ſteeples, 
which play upon feſtivals and other folemn occaſions. 
The other iſlands on which the city ſtands are, the 
Ritterholm, Which lies on the weft ſide of the city, with 


Which it has a communication by means of a bridge. On 
this iſland ſtood the old royal palace, which was burnt 


in 1697, and St. Francis's church, in which are interted 
many of their kings and queenn sk 


Helgandſholm, 
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dſholm, or the iſland of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
— north channel between the city and the north 
ſuburb, and contains, among other buildings, the king's 
3 which lies to the eaſt of the city, and 
contains the dock-yard and the admiralty. 0 _ 
Konigſholm, on which ſtands the Ulrica Eleanora 
| h. | 
way which is conſidered as a ſubutb, and 
contains Hedwick's church, a market-place, an orchard 


belonging to the king, an orphan-houſe founded by the 


aſons in the year 1750, alſo two large ſuburbs. 
62 che eaſt ſide of this 100 is a royal palace named 
'Fredericſhof, built in 1732 by Frederic I. and near it is 
a park and an orangery, which is much admired. 


The north ſuburb is ſeparated from the city oy what 


ig called the north ſtream or channel, and lies in Upland, 
— four churches, another orphan-houle, the 
arſenal, and three market-places, | 

The ſouth ſuburb is ſeparated from the city by a canal 
dug in the year 1008, and lies in Suderland, In this 
ſuburb are three churches, one of which belongs to.the 
Dutch Calviniſts, and alſo a Ruſſian chapel, with the 
Sudermaler market, in which is the town-houle, the 
new market, a large hoſpital, and a fine iron weigh» 
houſe, 
All theſe parts of Stockholm are joined together by 
bridges. The city on one fide affords a proſpect over 


the lake, and on the other over the harbour, which, be- 


ing almoſt encloſed by rocks, reſembles another lake; 
its water is ſo little brackiſh that it may be drank, 
which is owing to the 48 quantity freſh water 
that runs into it from the lake. 
We have obſerved that the houſes in theſe ſuburbs are 
chiefly built with wood, and it is ſaid the inhabitants 
ſometimes ſend the dimenſions of the houſe my intend 
to build to Finland, where the walls and ſeveral ſepara- 
tions are formed of pieces of timber laid one upon the 
other, and joined at the corners, and afterwards marked, 
taken down, and ſent by water to Stockholm, there to 
be ſet up and finiſhed. ; . 

The number of inhabitants who pay taxes in this me- 
tropolis is computed at ſixty thouſand. 


The government of the city is lodged jointly in the 


magiſtracy and the governor, who preſides in the royal 
cbancery, and the city council-chamber. There are 
beſides four burgomaſters. The magiſtracy is divided 
into four particular offices: thoſe of Jullice, the police, 

e into three courts 
of judicature; Here is alſo held the royal high court of 
Sweden eſtabliſhed, in 1614, for Sweden properly ſo 
called. In this city are likewiſe a college of phyſicians, 
a royal academy of ſciences inſtituted in 1739, a royal 
* for military architecture, and another for land- 


ſurveying, a chemical and mechanical elaboratory, an 


academy of painting and ſculpture, and a royal library. 


| There are beſides in this capital a board of admiralty, 
2 navy-office, a cuſtom-houſe, an office of the revenues, 
a national bank, an inſurance-office, an edifice where 
gages manufactured in the kingdom are examined, and 
iſputes between. manufacturers decided, a farge iron 
weigh-houſe, commodious docks, in which many ſhips are 
built for foreigners, with manufactories of porcelain, 
glaſs, filk, woollen cloth, canvas, cotton, and parch- 
ment. | | SF» | 
The foreign and domeſtic trade of Stockholm be 
ſuppoſed to be very conſiderable, as it has an excellent 
harbour; but the many rocks at its mouth render its en- 
trance ſomewhat difficult. | * 
About a mile to the weſt of Stockholm is Carlberg, a 


fine royal pleaſure - houſe, with a garden laid out in | 


2 elegant taſte, and adorned with ſome beautiful 
ues. | 
Three miles to the north of Stockholm is Ulricſdal, 
another royal ſeat, which has a fine park and garden, 
remarkable for the elegance of its curious grotto, | 
On the iſland of Lofon, which lies about, a Swediſh 
mile to the weſt of Stockholm, is Drotningholm, the 
fineſt of all the king of $weden's palaces: it was founded 
by Hedwig Eleanora, conſort of priace Charles. Guſta- 
Au palace being conſumed by fire, Facing 
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the ſouth front of this noble ſtructure is a pleaſant garden 
I coll 2nd 


adorned with a variety of fountains, an 

north ſides exhibit a view of the ſhips at ſea, : - 

At the diſtance of about twelve miles from Stockholm, 
juſt at the entrance of the channel into the lake, is 
Waxholm, a ſtrong citadel, built on 2 ſmall iſland, in 
the year 1649. 2 been ſince greatly improved and 
enlarged, ſo that it reſembles a little town. On this 
iſland, which is called Waxon, are alſo a church, a 
ſchool, and a cuſtom-houſe, and here all homeward- 
bound ſhips are ſearched, The chief employment of the 
inhabitants is fiſhing. be | 

The next place we ſhall mention is Upſal, in Latin 
Upſalia, a very antient and pretty large city, ſeated on 
the river Fyris, which divides it into two parts, that on 
the eaſt ſide of the rivet being properly the city, and that 
on the weſt called Fierding. Upſal was antiently the 
chief ſeat of the ſovereigns of Sweden, where they held 
their ſupreme tribunal. During the times of Paganiſm 
the greateſt ſacrifices offered by all the northern provinces 
were brought hither, | and the moſt eminent heathen 
prieſts reſided in the city. It is ſituated in latitude ſixty 
degrees ten minutes, and in the ſeventeenth degree fifty- 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude from London. 

All the buildings of Upſal are of wood, except the 
cathedral and a few fone houſes, and the roofs are fre- 
quently compoſed only of the bark of birch trees covered 
with turf, Here are three churches, the principal of 
which is the cathedral; - which was built in the thirteenth 
century, but was not conſecrated till the year 1435. The 
architect, being a native of Paris, took the church of 
Notre Dame in that city for his model. This cathedral 
has been hve times deſtroyed by fire, the laſt time was 
in 1702 ; however, it has been ſince rebuilt in an ele- 

ant manner, The royal palace was conſumed in 1702, 
ere the kings of Sweden are generally crowned. 

Here is an univerſity, called Academia Guſtaviana, 
which is three ſtories high, and was built by Guſtavus 
Adolphus in 1622, It has a round dome at the top, in 
which is a curious anatomical theatre; it has: alſo a v 
valuable library, which contains near a thouſand manu- 
ſcripts. The muſeum, or cabinet of curioſities, is ſaid 
to be worth a thouſand Swediſh dollars, at one ſhilling 
and nine-pence each: it has an aſtronomical obſeryatory 
planned by che celebrated Celſius, and a ꝓhyſic- garden 
chiefly laid out by the famous Linnæus. A royal. academy 
of ſciences was inſtituted here in the year 1728. The 
archbiſhop of Upſal, who is the only one in the king - 
dom, is vice · chancellor 1 = unkvertty. The com 

ographers place. their meridian, from which-the 
GR the longitude, at Upſal. WAFS dc? , Ped 4 

Sudermanland, the ſecond diviſion of Sweden, Proper, 


- 


is a hundred and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy-two 


in breadth, . and appears. to have been one of the firſt that 
was. inhabited and cultivated in this kingdom. The 
ſoil is fertile, and no labour is ſpared for its improve-- 
ment; it abounds in fine arable land, paſtures, woods, 
iron mines, and forges, Its lakes are well ſtocked with 
fiſh, and its advantageous ſituatian, between the ſea and 
the lake of Maler, is the cauſe of its carrying on a cou- 
ſiderable trade. This country has ſeveral other lakes be- 
ſides that juſt mentioned, particularly the Kielmar, which 
is forty-two. miles long, and has a communication with 
the lake of Maler by means of a canal and the river 
Arboya. Among the principal lakes is alſo that of 
Bawen, in which are 2 hundred iſlands. 

The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by agriculture, fiſhing, 
huptiogs and working in the mines; and carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in corn, iron, and wooden-ware, From 
the pleaſantneſs and fertility of this country the queen- 


dowager uſed to have her dowry, and the dukes their 
dutchies in this province. 

The principal city ia Sudermanland is Nikioping, 
which ſignifies a new mart, and is called in Latin Nico- 
pia. It is a well- built ſtaple town, and the capital of 
the province. It is one of the maſt antient cities of 
Sweden, and was formerly tbe teſidence of the kings and 
princes of Sudermanland.. The air is ſo temperate; and 
ſalubrious, that when à contagious diſeaſe prevails in 
Sweden, the royal family the public offices have 


frequently removed from Stockholm to this place. The 
| | city 
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city is divided into nearly two equal parts by a large 
river, over which a ſtone bridge was built in the year 
1728, that is ſcarcely to be equalled in the whole king- 
dom. Here was formerly a very antient caſtle famous 
in hiſtory 3 but it was demoliſhed in 1665 : in this ſtruc- 
ture the kings of Sudermanland reſided, and it was fo 
ſtrongly fortified, that it was thought to be little inferior 
to thoſe of Stockholm and Calmar. The ſtreets of the 
city are all well laid out, and the High Street planted 
with Dutch limes. It has two handſome churches, with 
the palace of the governor of the province, who reſides 
there ; and without the town is a royal incloſure. It 
has a commodious harbour, and the inhabitants, who 
amount to about twelve hundred, have ſeveral manufac- 
tures of cloth, and what is called Morocco leather : they 
ſpeak the Swediſh language in the greateſt purity, and 
carry on a conſiderable trade by ſea. Its chief magiſtrates 
are two burgomaſters, Nikioping was almoſt conſumed 
by fire in 1661, and ſuffered extremely by the ravages of 
the Ruſſians in 1719. . 

The province of Nericia, called by the Swedes Nerike, 

is ſixty miles in length, and forty-fix in breadth. The 
ſoil is in moſt parts fertile, and produces corn and paſ- 
turage. The country has alſo quarries of loadſtone, 
limeſtone, and allum; with mines of iron and ſulphur. 
Here are large woods, ſeveral high mountains, ſeven 
conſiderablerivers, and twenty-three lakes, which abound 
with fiſh, 
' Nericia is famous for its flouriſhing manufaQtures of 
all kinds of hard-ware, and in particular has always been 
remarkable for forging arms, &c. The chief employ- 
ments of the inhabitants are agriculture, working in the 
mines and forges, hunting, and fiſhing ; and they trade 
in grain and all kinds of iron-wares. 

e principal place in this province is Orebro, an 
antient town ſituated at the junction of the river Schwart 
with the lake of Hielmar, in fifty-nine degrees twenty- 
five minutes north latitude. It is a long narrow town, 
with a caſtle encompaſſed by water ; and, as it has been 
frequently beſieged, king Guſtavus I. cauſed it to be well 
fortified, and the fortifications have been ſince improved. 
It has at preſent two churches, a grammar- ſchool, and 
a manufacture of fire-arms. Its harbour on the lake of 
Hielmat has a communication with the Maler, by means 
of the river and canal of Arboga, and conſequently there 
is a paſſage by water from hence to Stockholm, The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade, and have the 
reputation of uſing great exactneſs in their weights and 
tneaſures. | | | | 

The ſulphur work of Axberg lies aBout ſeven miles 
from Qrebro. Of the ore dug up here, our author ſays, 
is firſt made ſulphur, afterwards vitriol, and laſtly a red 
colour for Paintißg 

We now come to the province of Weſtmanland, in 
Latin Veſtmania, which is a hundred and two miles in 
length, and fixty-four miles in breadth. The foil is 
fertile, and principally conſiſts of arable land. with mea- 
dows, paſtures, and ſome fine woods. It alſo contains 
filver, copper, and iron mines: it has many curious 
copper, flee, and braſs hammer-mills ; and, indeed, is 
the moſt famous province in the kingdom for mines, 
the quantity of iron annually exported from hence a- 
mounting to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, 
The ſouth part of the province ſupplies the inhabitants 
of the mine diſtricts in the north with corn. | | 

This province'is well watered both by rivers and lakes, 
which yield vaſt plenty of fiſh ; and the lake of Maler is 
of very great advantage to its commerce, as it affords a 
communication between this diſtri and Stockholm, 

The following are the moſt remarkable towns in this 
province": . 

Weſterahs, in Latin Aroſia, an antient inland town 
fituated on the banks of the river Schwart, which, after 
running through it, diſcharges itſelf into the Maler, Tr 
is an epiſcopal ſee, and has a caftle, part'of which is 
made uſe; of as a granary, a ſeminary, a weigh-houſe 
for metals, from whence a vaſt _y of copper, braſs, 
and iron is annually exported to Stockholm, and'is the 
reſidence of the governor of the province. The cathedral, 
which is a ſpacious and magnificent ſtruQure, is particu- 
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| copper mine that uſed every year to produce ten thou- 


Sweex. 


larly remarkable for the architecture of its tower, and fot 
being the burial-place of king Eric XIV. 

Sala, or Salberg, a handſome large mine town fituated 
on the river Sag, in the ſixtieth degree ten minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſeventeenth degree five minutes weſt 
longitude, It was built by kin Guſtavus Adolphus in 
1624, who endowed it with ſeveral privileges. The 
ſtreets are ſtraight and well paved, and the market-place 
regular and ſpacious. Here is held a mine court, a court 
of works, and town council, and an inferior court of ju- 
dicature. To this town belong ſeveral conſiderable 
eſtates, and the neighbouring villages ſupply the inhabi- 
tants with all kinds of commodities at a very cheap rate ; 
no cuſtom or duty being paid here. | | 

Near the town is a very large antient filver mine, which 
uſed annually to produce twenty-four thouſand Lothige 
marks of ſilver, each of theſe marks equal to nine ounces 
twelve pennyweights troy, but it is now greatly de- 
clined. In 1710 the royal family choſe this town for the 
place of their retreat during a raging peſtilence, and in 
1736 it was deſtroyed by fire. 

e now come to Dalecarlia, alſo called Swediſh Thal- 
Land, from its many valleys. This province is two 
hundred and forty miles is Jevath, and a hundred and 
ffty-ſix in breadth : it is very mountainous, and has little 
arable land; but where the ſoil between the mountains 
allows of tillage, it yields plenty of oats and peaſe, of 
which the inhabitants make bread. It is indeed every 
where diverſified with mountains, valleys, woods, heaths, 
lakes, and rivers ; and abounds in mines of ſilver, copper, 
and iron; with quarries of ſlate and mill-ſtones, and the 
paſtures are proper for grazing, which turns to good 
account. 

The inhabitants, who are called Dalecarlians, are 
celebrated for their E and firm attachment to theit 
king and country, and particularly for their bravery. 
They are proof againſt toil, hardſhips, am want; and 
have thoroughly learned the advantage of induſtry and 
ceconomy, by being able to ſubſiſt by their labour in 
ſuch a barren mountainous country. In many pariſhes 
there is ſcarce a man who is not ſkilled in all neceſſary 
handicraft trades ; and when they are in other parts of 
the kingdom, they hire themſelves as labourers, maſons, 
carpenters, and the like. They trade in the bark of 
birch trees, hops, late, lime, wooden-ware, ſcythes, 
hatchets, and other iron utenſils. In the north part of 
this province they ſpeak a particular language that has a 
great affinity with the Gothic dialect; and they ſtill re- 
tain the manner of living, dreſs, and cuſtoms of the an- 
tient Swedes, The Runic calendar is ſtill in uſe amon 
them, which they carry about them as a pere 
almanac. 4 | 1 

The principal towns in this province are, 

Hedemora, a very ancient city, which has been hand- 
ſomely rebuilt : it ſtands on the lake of Hafran, carries 


on a good trade, and has an annual fair on the feſtival of 


St. Peter and St. Paul. It is indeed one of the principal 
cities in the whole kingdom, and is famous for the gun- 
powder made there. A mint was formerly ſet up in-this 
town by Guſtavus Vaſa ; and ſome of the pieces coined 
in this place are ſtil] to be ſeen in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. The gardens around the town, in which fruit 
_ are cultivated, are the moſt pleaſant in all Dale- 
carlia, 

Falun, in Latin Faluna, is a mine town, ſituated be- 
tween two lakes and two mountains: it is large and 
very populous, but though its ſtreets are regular, the 
houſes are ill built with timber. One of its two market 
places is very ſpacious and handſome. On the north fide 
of it ſtands a large ſtone edifice, in which is held a court 
of juſtice ; and in the ſame market place are erected a 
pony and diſpenſary. On theeaſt fide of it, is a hand- 
ſome church built with ſtone, and the roof covered with 
copper, the doors are of braſs, and the tower is re- 
markably high. Without the town, towards the eaſt, 
ſtands another church built with ſtone, and covered 
with copper. Falun has a good ſchool, a fine copper 
weigh-houſe, a mine court, and other inferior courts. 
At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt of Falun, is the famous 
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| of copper, and in ſome years even more, but 
1 — 48 greatly decreaſed. The depth of 
this mine is 350 Swediſh ells, and a great variety of cu- 


rious engines belong to this work. 


SECT. VI. 


Nordland, its Situation and Produce. Its Provinces 


Y and principal Places in 


deſeribed, with the Peculiaritiet 


each. 


ORDLAND, in Latin Nordlandia, doubtleſs 

received its name from its being ſituated to the 
north of Sweden Proper. It is bounded on the eaſt by 
the gulph of Bothnia ; on the ſouth by Upland and 
Dalecarlia ; on the weſt it joins to Dalecarlia, Norway, 
and Lapland; and to the north it borders on Lapland 
only. This country, in the times of paganiſm, was a 
diſtin monarchy, to which ſeveral vaſſal kings were 
eributary. It has more timber and veniſon than any of 
the other parts of the kingdom, but its rocks and moun- 
tains leave only a ſmall extent of land fit for tillage. 
It has however ſome fertile ſpots and verdant paſtures 
that are agreeably interſperſed with lakes, rivers, an 
woods, which abound with fiſh ; and a great number of 
cattle are bred in the country. Here are greater flights 
of wild geeſe than in any other part of the kingdom; 
but oak and birch trees do not grow wild beyond Up- 
land, fo that thoſe trees are very ſcarce. This province 
has ſeveral rich mines. 

It is divided into ſeven provinces, and yet has no 
more than nine towns. 

The province of Gaſtrickland, in Latin Gaſtricia, 
derives its name from the word Gaſtrick, which ſigni- 
fies hoſpitable, and contains little arable land, it moſtly 
conſiſting of mines, woods, rivers, and lakes, from which 
the inhabitants procure a tolerable ſubſiſtance. 

The only remarkable town in this province is Gefle, 
in Latin Gevalia, which is the lar f 
and is well ſituated on a creek of the gulf of Bothnia. 
The river Gefle, which runs through the town, ſup- 

lies it with plenty of ſalmon, and afterwards dividing 
— three branches, forms the two pleaſant iſlands of 
Alderholm and Iſlandſholm; and about the diſtance of 
three miles from the town diſcharges itſelf into the main 
ſea, This is a ſtaple town of ſuch antiquity, that it 
boaſts of being founded three hundred years before 
Stockholm. Some of the buildings are of ſtone, and 
others of wood, others have a mixture of both. The 
ſtreets are very irregular, and the market place ſo badly 
laid out, that a ſtranger would never be able to find it 
without a guide. The town is populous, and has a fine 
town-houſe built with ſtone, a very ancient hoſpital, 
that was rebuilt with ſtone in the year 1731 ; and it car- 
ries on an advantageous trade. 
men conſtitute two thirds of the burghers. The caſtle 
was entirely deſtroyed by fire in 1727, but it has been 
ſince rebuilt, and the governor reſides in it. On the 
neighbouring iſland of Alderholm juſt mentioned, are a 
handſome iron weigh-houſe, a dock, a landing-place 
for deals, &c. a large cuſtom-houſe, an arſenal, a ma- 
gazine, and two warehouſes; and ſeveral magazines 
and warehouſes are alſo erected on Iflandſholm. 

The province of Halſingland, called in Latin Hel- 
ſingia, is one hundred and twenty miles in length, and 
ninety-fix in breadth : its paſtures ſeed a great number 
of fine cattle, and the little arable land it contains yields 
good crops. Linſeed is cultivated here with great in- 

uſtry. Here are alſo large foreſts and good iron 
works. | 

The inhabitants trade in iron, linen, tallow, butter, 
tar, deal boards, timber, and wild fowl, as partridges, 
woodcocks, and moorhens, ſome thouſands of which are 
every winter carried in ſledges to Stockholm. The Hel- 
lingians are celebrated for their bravery, and have made 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral countries where they have 
ſettled, and to which they have given their own name. 

Beſides the Gothic or Runic calendar, which is here 
every where known, they have the Halſingland Runic, 
28 it is called, which differs from the former. 
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in all Nordland, 


The company of fiſher- | 


95 
There are no conſiderable cities in this province, thoſe 
moſt noted being only ſmall ſea-port towns that contain 
nothing worthy of obſervation. 

The province of Medelpad, in Latin Medelpadia, is 
> N miles in length and forty-two in breadth. 
Though it is very mouncainous and woody, it has ſeveral 
valleys of arable and meadow land. The ſeed is not 
ſown here till about Whitſuntide, but the corn 'ripens in 
ten weeks. Among the foreſts of this province there are 
ſome of prodigious extent that abound in game of all 
ſorts, as elks, rein- deer, beavers, martens, lynxes, 
foxes, weaſels, and wild-fowl. Fs | 
Tue country is agreeably interſperſed with lakes and 
rivers, which ſupply it with plenty of fiſh z and the grain 
produced in the province is ſufficient for the ſupport of 
its inhabitants. They have alſo plenty of cattle; and 
deal in timber, hoops, flax, hemp, butter, fowls and 
dried fiſh ; ſalmon and ſeals are alſo caught here. 

The principal place in this province is Sundſwall, a 
well-built ſmall town, and the only ſea- port in the 
country. It was built in the-reign of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, on the ſpot now called the Old Town, but for- 
merly the Trading-Place ; but in 1647 was rebuilt by 
Queen Chriſtina in its preſent ſituation, which is a bar- 
ren ſandy plain between high mountains. In the middle 
of the town is a pond well ſtocked with a kind of ſmall 
carp. A woollen manufacture has been lately ſet up in 
this town; and here is a dock where ſeveral large veſ- 
ſels have been built. The harbour, which is above a 
league in breadth, is very commodious, and the inha- 
bitants have a good trade in linen, fleſh, cheeſe, butter; 
wooden chairs, 'deals, tar, and the bark of birch trees. 

The next province we ſhall deſcribe-is that of Jamt- 
land, called in Latin Jemtia, which borders on the 
kingdom of Norway, and is nearly of a circular form. 
It is an hundred and thirty-ſix miles in length, and an 
hundred and twenty in breadth, and was annexed to 
the crown of Sweden in 1658 by the treaty of Roſchild. 
It is in general a mountainous country ; the weſtera 
part, on the frontiers of Norway, is over-run with vaſt 
craggy rocks and high mountains, and between theſe 
are deep vallies and rapid torrents; but there are ſome 
verdant ſpots among the mountains, that ' afford 
paſture : in theſe parts the inhabitants houſe their cattle 
even in ſummer-time, and by this means breed fine 
cows, whoſe milk yields excellent butter; 

The eaſtern part conſiſts of a- champaign country, 
watered by ſeveral lakes and rivers that-abound with 
fiſh. Barley is the grain moſtly ſown here; they alſo 
ſow a conſiderable quantity of rye, and ſome wheat, 
with oats of an extraordinary goodneſs... The count 
abounds with excellent turneps. The ſeverity of the 
froſt ſometimes, indeed, cauſes a ſcarcity of corn, which 
obliges the Jamtlanders to make bread; of the - pounded 
bark of trees, the rye bread being reſerved for feſtivals. 
Here are great numbers of elks, which the Jamtlanders 
caſtrate, in order to make them grow large and fat: and 
many hands are employed in extracting iron from a kind 
of iron ore, that reſembles ſmall ſtones, and are col- 


lected in feriny places. Here are alſo allum quarries, 


ſand-ſtone, flate, the lapis ollarius, fine rock-cryſtals, 
lead-ore, a place where ſalt- petre is refined, and two 
new built copper- works. 12. | 5 
This country is ſo: thinly inhabited, that there are 
only ſix places where divine ſervice is performed every 
Sunday; in ſome churches it is celebrated every other 
Sunday, in others only every third Sunday, and in all 
the reſt the congregations aſſemble but three or four 
times a year. There is not ſo much as one town in the 
whole country, and only eleven pariſhes, in which are 
erected forty - ſix churches': in all theſe pariſhes there 
are but ſeven hundred and ſeventeen chimnies, though 
they form an area of two thouſand four hundred ſquare 
miles. | 1 
The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, 
hunting and fiſhing. 'T hey likewiſe carry on a — 2 
derable trade with the Norwegians, whom they ſupply 
with ſalt-pans, ſteel, iron-ware, and a kind of leather, 
dreſſed in ſuch a manner as entirely to keep out the wa- 
ter; with this leather they make ſhoes, boots, and even 
jackets, that are proof againſt wet. In this ſolitary and 
or TY Wo deſart 


1 
deſart country, hypocondriac diſorders and ſelf-murders 
are very frequent. v1: 2 
The next province we ſhall deſcribe is that of Harje- 
dalen, in Latin Hardalia, which was added to the Swe- 
diſh dominions by the treaty of Bremſebro, concluded in 
1645, and is ninety miles in — and from forty-two 
to forty-eight miles in breadth. It abounds in woods and 
mines; but little of the ground is tilled : it has however 
paſtures that enable the inhabitants to carry on an advan- 


tageous trade in horned cattle z they ſubſiſt by grazing, 
and fiſhing, and ſell a great quantity of pr ves 
which 1s much eſteemed, 5 
' The province of Angermanland, in Latin Angerman- 
nia, lies to the north of Hatjedalen, and is an hundred 
forty-four miles in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth. 
It is extremely mountainous and woody; but ſpme parts 
produce barley, rye, peaſe, linſeed, and good flax; the 
meadow lands afford paſture for the cattle, and the lakes 
'and rivers yield plenty of fiſh. Here are ſeveral fine iron 
works ; and in the bottom of ſome of the ſtagnant lakes 
'is found a fine red colour fit for painting. 
The only town in this country is Hernoſand, in Latin 
Herneſandia, a ſea-port on the iſland of Hernon, near 
the mouth of the river Angerman, where it diſcharges 
itſelf into the gulf of Bothnia. It was built in 1584, 
and has a communication with the continent by a bridge 
about a hundred Swediſh ells in length. The houſes, 
-which are of timber, have very thick walls, and ſtand on 
the dedlivity of a hill towards the ſea. . On the north fide 
of the harbour the water is of a ſufficient depth for the 
largeſt ſhips to come up and unload at the warehouſes ; 
but on the ſouth fide this can only be done by flat-bort- 


tomed veſſels and lighters. This was formerly a ſtaple 
town, and it till carries on a conſiderable wide, parti- 
cularly in linen, and the annual fair held at this town on 
the fourteenth of September, is the moſt frequented of 
any in Nordland. The town has a ſeminary and a 


ſchool. In 1710, 1714, and 1721, it was - burnt by 


the Ruſſians, but it has ſince recovered from theſe dread- 
Ful defolations. ' 
The laſt province in Nordland is that of Weſt Both- 
nia, which lies on the weſt fide of the upper part of the 
gulf of Bothnia, while the oppoſite ſide is termed Eaft 
Bothnia, of which we have given an account in our 
deſcription of Finland. | 

The inhabited part of Weſt Bothnia, from the frontiers 
of Angermanland to the church of Upper Tornea, is com- 
puted to be about three hundred forty-ei 
and its breadth from ninety · ſix toa hundredandeight miles. 
Many pleaſant iſlands lie off the coaſt of this province; 
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is uſed by the burghers, 


miles in length, | 


4 


Swepry, 


Umea. It has four ſtreets, which extend in a ſtraight 
line from eaſt to weſt, with ſeveral others interſecting 
them at right angles from north to ſouth, At the eaſt 
angle is a large area, on which, the church ſtands ; the 
harbour is commodious, and the inhabitants carry on x 
conſiderable trade. 

Pitea, in Latin Pitovia, is a ſea-port ſituated in a ſmall 
ifland at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, It is 
joined to the continent by, a wooden bridge, 'at the eng 
of which a gate is erected. The ſtreets run in parallel 
lines; but the church ſtands a good way without the 
town; ſo that the bridge mult croſſed to go to it, 
Pitea was firſt built in 1621, by Guftavus Adgiphus, a. 
bout three miles higher up in the country; but the town 
being entirely deſtroyed by fire in 1666, it was rebuilt on 
its preſent ſituation, where. it has a commodious harbour 
and a good ſchool, Old Pitea is now a large village, con- 
liſting of many houſes irregularly ſcattered on a fine 
common. 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in this province is 
Tornea, in Latin Torna, a fmall ſea-port fituated on x 
peninſula formed by the river Tornea, where it falls into 
the gulph of Bothnia, in the ſixty - fiſth degree fifty mi- 
nutes fifty ſeconds north latitude, and is ſaid to be the 
fartheſt towards the north of any town in Europe. Ic 
has three ſtreets, which run in parallel lines from north 
to ſouth, and are interſected at right angles by foutteen 
croſs ſtreets or lanes. The church, which is built with 
timber, ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from the other build- 
ings; but within the palliſadoes that incloſe the town, 
and alſo a pretty large piece of arable land. Divine ſer- 
vice is here performed in the Swediſh language, which 
| There is another church built 
with ftone on an iſland called Biorkhon, which lies near 
the town, and here the ſervice is performed in the Fi- 
nean language for the benefit of the ſervants of the 
burghers, and the inhabitants of the adjacent country, 
All the dwellings in Fornea, like thoſe in the neigh- 
bouring country, have a large court, of which two fides 
at leaſt are taken up with apartments ; and in the other 
two are the ſtables, barns, and other out-houſes. Theſe 
courts, in the country habitations, are exactly ſquare ; 
but in Tornea are of an oblong form. A very conſider- 
able trade is carried on here, not only by the Swedes and 
Laplanders, but by the Norwegians and Ruſhans ; who 
— reſort to the trading places of Tornea, in order to 
traic. 

Mr. Buſching obſerves, that in 1 this town was 
| honoured with the preſence of es © Shs XI, who, 
being accompanied by ſeyeral perſons of diſlinction and 


learning, took a view of the ſun at midnight from the 
tower of the church at Tornea; for in the midſt of ſum- 
mer the ſun may be ſeen above the horizon hen in the 


it has alſo ſeveral foreſts, with many lakes and rivers, | 
Weſt Bothnia has ſome excellent paſtures, though the 
ſammits of the high mountains are moſtly covered with | 


moſs, on which the rein-deer generally feed, 
is for the moſt part level, and the ſoil tolerably fertile; 
for though they ſow the corn very late, it ripens in fix, 
ſeven, or eight weeks, according as the place lies more 
or leſs expoſed to the north winds: ſudden froſts, how- 
ever, often prove extremely detrimental to the corn, 
particularly the froſty nights that frequently happen in 
the month of July. There are alſo everal g copper 
and iron mines in this province. 
The inhabitants, who are-famed for their courage and 
* bravery, ſubſiſt- by gm grazing, bunting, and 
fiſhing; they endure hunger and want than moſt 
other people, they being inured to it from their youth, 
and even in fruitful years they mix their corn with chaff 
and pulverized pine-bark, - to make what they term 
nded bread. They trade in fables, and the ſkins of 
— and white foxes, hyenas, bears, wolves, ermines, 
martens, beavers, and rein-deer; and alſo in beams, 
deal boards, timber, and ſhingles ; tar, ſalted and ſmoke- 


dried ſalmon, and other fiſn; train oil, veniſon, tallow, 


butter, cheeſe, caſtor, and linen. Theſe commodities 
are not only carried to other parts of Sweden, but over 
the mountains to Norway, or through vaſt deſarts to 
Ruſfa. LA . | 5 
Weſt Bothnia is divided into ſour inferior govern- 
ments, the prineipal places in which are, 

Umea, in Latin Uma, a conſiderable ſea - town, 
built by Guſtavus Adelphus, at the mouth of the river 


The land 


oppoſite part of the meridian of Tornea, by a ſpeRator 
ced at a certain height above the furface of the earth. 
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Of Swevizn Laetand, 
Its Situation and Extent ; with a very particular Account of 
the Climate, and Face of the 1 the Beauty the 
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9 Lapland, which is called by its inhabi- 
tants Sameland, or Samenolmoi, is bounded on the 
eaſt by Eaſt Bothnia and Ruſſian Lapland, on the ſouth 
by Jamtland, and on the weft and north by Norwegian 
1 According to ſome computations this country 
is four hundred and twenty miles in length, and three 
hundred and ſixty in breadth ; but others repreſent it as 
"AF wa . more extenſive. 

t m owever, be acknowledged, that this cou 
ſeems at firſt ſight, eſpecially in — . ſcarce fit * 
the habitation of man. In moſt places it abounds with 
rocks and mountains, whoſe ſummits ſeem to pierce the 
clouds, and are covered with everlaſting ſnow. Other 
parts of Lapland conſiſt of barren beaths and ſandy de- 
farts, over-run with moſs, fern, and to nce un- 


profitable weeds ; while one barren wild firetches beyond 


another, 
I 


n 
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I — "foots. | The rocks themſelves are fo perpendicular, ſo high, and 
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Beſides theſe inconveniencies, the long and ſevere win- 
ters, the cold, dark, and tedious winter niglits, with the 
vaſt depth of ſnow that covers this deſolate hy a might 
ſcem ſufficient to deter every living creature from fixing 
his abode in this · inhoſpitable country. The deſcription 
given by M. Maupertuis of the ſeverity of this climate, 
when he, with other aſtronomers, went by order of the 
French king to determine the figure of the earth at the 

lar circle, is enough to make one ſhudder, though he 


made his obſervations on the ſouthern borders of this | 


ntry. In December, ſays he, the ſnow continu- 
6 4 ally falling, or ready to Fall for the moſt part hid the 
« ſun the few moments he might have appeared at mid- 
« day, In the month of January the cold was increaſed 
« to that extremity, that Mr. Reaumur's mercurial ther- 
„ mometer, which at Paris, in the great froſt of 1709, 
« jt was thought ſtrange to ſee fall to ſourteen degree 
« below the freezing point, were now got down to thir- 
« ty-ſeven. The ſpirit of wine in the others was frozen. 
If we opened the door of a warm room, the external 
« air inſtantly converted all the vapour in it into ſnow ; 
« whirling it round in. white vortexes. If we went a- 
«© broad, we felt as if the air was tearing our breaſts in 
« pieces; and the cracking of the w of which the 
« houſes are built, as if ſplit by the violence of the froſt, 
« continually alarmed us with an encreaſe of cold ; and 
« in this country you may often ſee people who have loſt 
« an arm or leg by the froſt. The cold, which is always 
« yery great, ſometimes increaſes by ſuch violent and 
« ſudden fits, as are almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe who 
« are ſo unhappy as to be expoſed to it; and ſometimes 
<< there riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow that are ſtill more 
% dangerous. The winds ſeem to blow from all quar- 


« ters at once, and drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury, | 


<« that all the roads are in a moment rendered inviſible. 
« Dreadful is the ſituation of a perſon ſurprized in the 
„ fields by ſuch a ſtorm : his knowledge of the country, 
and even the mark he may have taken by the trees, 
«© cannot avail him: he is blinded by the ſnow, and if he 
<« attempts to find his way home is generally loſt. In ſhort, 
« during the whole winter the cold was ſo exceſſive, 
c that on the ſeventh of April, at five in the morning, 
“the thermometer was fallen to twenty diviſions below 
the point of freezing, though every afternoon it roſe 
« two or three diviſions above it: a difference in the 
height not much leſs than that which the greateſt heat 
« and cold felt at Paris uſually produce in that inſtru- 
% ment, Thus in twenty-four hours we had all the va- 
« riety felt in the temperate zones in the compaſs of a 
« whole year.” | 

When at laſt, in ſummer, the ſun warms the air, 
Lapland is infeſted with ſuch ſwarms of gnats and flies 
of various ſpecies, that, like clouds, they darken the ſky, 
and obſcure the light of the ſun. Theſe fix on every 
naked part of the body, bite with unremitting fury, and 
ſome draw blood wherever they fix. * 

After this deſcription-it muſt appear much leſs ſurpri- 
ſing that Lapland ſhould be thinly peopled, than that it 
ſhould be page at all: but notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 
advantages, Nature has beſtowed on theſe dreary regions 
ſeveral conveniencies ; and it is certain, however impro- 


; bable it may appear, that content and happineſs are to 


be found there. 

The mountains, which are of a prodigious height and 
extent, are perhaps intended to ſhelter the plains from 
violent winds'; and even their wildneſs and irregularity 
has ſomething, very entertaining to the eye, cſpecially in 
ſummer : the alternate ſucceſſion of hills and valleys ex- 
hibit a delightful variety of proſpects; and there are ſome 
places in this country, which in ſummer may be reckon- 
ed amongſt the moſt delightful ſpots in the world. The 
fine lakes, fays the laſt mentioned author, that ſurround 
the mountain of Niemi, give it the air of an inchanted 
ifland in romance. On one hand ſee a grove of 
trees riſe from a plain ſmooth and level as the walks of 


arden, and at ſuch eaſy diſtances as neither to embar- 


- 


a 
rals the walks, nor the proſpect of the lakes that waſh 
the foot of the mountain. On the other hand are apart- 


- 
4 
* 


| 


©. haltios, and deem the 
'** tains, We had been frightened with, ſtories of bears 


the ſtars, and the effulgent corru 


2 


{fo ſmooth, that they might be taken for the walls of an 
' unfiniſhed: palace, rather than for the work of nature: 


From this height, he adds, we ſaw thoſe vapours riſe 
* from the lake which the people of the country call 
uardian ſpirits of the moun- 


** haunting this place, but ſaw none. It ſeemed rather, 


4+ thoſe of ſavage animals.” 


It alſo appears, from the trials that have been made, 
that theſe mountains are inferior to none in the richneſs 


indeed, a place of reſort for fairies and genli, than for 


' of ores and foffils : at leaſt the largeſt and cleareſt rock- 


cryſtals, purple amethyſts, topazes, loadſtones, native 
cinnabar, quickſilver, and other foſſils and minerals, have 
been found in their bowels, 


If at a certain ſeaſon of the year the days are very ſhort, 


and the nights long, tedious, and irkſome; this is in 


ſome meaſure compenſated by the pleaſant luminous ſum- 
mers, when, in moſt parts of this country, the ſun is viſi- 
ble for ſeveral weeks above the horizon; a phenomenon 
to which the inhabitants of the temperate climates are en- 


| tirely ſtrangers. Even in winter, the radiancy of the 


ſun, the brightneſs of the moon-light, the twinkling of 

| We eas of the aurora 
borealis, afford a light ſufficient for moſt occaſions of 
life.“ The ſhort days are no ſooner cloſed, ſays Mau- 
** pertuis, than fires of a thouſand figures "324 colours 
light up the ſky, as if deſigned to compenſate for the 
** abſence of the ſun, Thele fires have not here, as in 
more ſouthern climates, any conſtant ſituation. Tho 
da luminous arch is often ſeen fixed towards the north, 
they ſeem more frequently to poſſeſs the whole extent 
aof the hemiſphere. Sometimes they begin in the form 
Jof a great ſcarf of bright light, with its extremities 
© upon the horizon, which, with a motion reſembling 
<< that of a fiſhing-net, glides ſoftly up the ſky, preſerv- 
ing in this motion a direction nearly perpendicular to 
*« the meridian ; and moſt commonly after theſe preludes, 
« all the lights unite at the zenith, and form the top of 
a crown. Arcs like thoſe ſeen in France towards the 
* north, are here frequently ſituated towards the ſouth ; 
© and often towards both the north and ſouth at once. 
Their ſummits approach each other; the diſtance of 
their extremities widens towards the horizon. I have 
«© ſeen ſome of the oppoſite arcs whoſe ſummits almoſt 
joined at the zenith; and both the one and the other 
* have frequently ſeyeral concentric ares beyond it. 
„Their tops axe all placed in the direction of the meri- 
% dian, though with a little declination to the weſt ; 
* which I did not find to be conſtant, and which is 
<< ſometimes inſenſible. It would be endleſs to mention 
all the different figures theſe meteors aſſume; and the 
various motions with which they are agitated; Their 
% motion is moſt commonly like that of a pair of colours 
« waved in the air, and the different tints of their light 
gives them the r of ſo many vaſt ſtreamers 
of changeable taffety. Sometimes they line a part of 
56. the ſky with ſcarlet. On the eighteenth of December 
I ſaw a phenomenon of this kind, that in the midſt 
„of all the wonders to which I was now every day ac- 
<* cuſtomed, raiſed my admiration. To the ſouth a great 
“ ſpace of the {ky appeared tinged with ſo lively a red, 
„e that the whole conſtellation of Orion looked as if it 
* hed been dipped in blood. This light, which was at 
* firſt fixed, ſoon moved, and changing into other co- 
% lours, violet and blue, ſettled into a dome, whoſe top 
e ſtood a little to the ſouth-weſt of the zenith. The 
* moon ſhone bright, but did not in the leaſt efface it. 


In this country, where there are lights of ſo many 


different colours, I never ſaw but two that were red; 
<< and fuch axe taken for preſages of ſome great mis for- 
„% tune, Aſter all, when people gaze at theſe pheno- 
% mena with an unphiloſophic eye, it is not ſurprizing 
if they diſcover in them armies engaged, fiery chariots, 
and a thouſand other prodigies. 

Another advantage is the twilight, which begins four 
or five hours before ſun-riſe, and laſts as long after that 
luminary is ſet. Indeed many of the inhabitants ſleep 


ments of different ſizes that ſeem cut by art in the rocks, 


= away Us .of the dark ſeaſon, and employ the luminous 


part 
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part of the ou in their reſpective occupations ; and, in 
general, ſuffer little in their health from this apparent 
convenience, 

In the woods upon the mountains are almoſt as many 
trees fallen as ſtanding ; for the ſoil, after having raiſed 
them to a,certain height, can generally no longer furniſh 
proper nouriſhment; nor is it deep enough to allow them 
to take firm root; whence they are overſet by the leaſt 
blaſt of wind, and in all theſe woods a multitude of hrs 
and birches are blown down. Time reduces the wood 
of the latter to duſt, without affecting the bark; and one 
would be ſurprized to find pretty large trees that crumble 
upon the ſlighteſt touch. This probably gave the Swedes 
the hint of covering their houſes with this bark; and 
indeed nothing can be imagined fitter for the purpoſe. 

In the valleys, and along the banks of the Jakes and 
rivers, where the trees find a deeper ſoil, pine, fir, birch, 
Juniper, aſpen, alder, willow, and other trees, are ob- 
ſerved to thrive ; and ſome wholeſome vegetables, ber- 
ries, and flowers, are produced. The pine-trees are more 
ſerviceable than orchards would be there; that bene- 
ficial tree, beſides ſeveral other uſes to which it is apphed, 
being an eſſential part of the food of the inhabitants; for 
a labouring man who feeds on bread made of the pounded 
bark of the pine-tree, preſerves his health and vigour to 
a great ape. . 

Lapland abounds in many kinds of beaſts, birds, and 
fiſhes. The furs and ſkins of bears, wolves, beavers, 
martens, otters, wild and tame rein- deer, hyenas, er- 
mines, hares, ſquirtels, black, red, and white foxes, &c. 
bring a great deal of money into the country. Here are 
alſo a ſpecies of partridges, moor-hens, woodcocks, fal- 
cons, ſnow-birds, as they are called, and other large and 
ſmall birds. | = 

The fiſheries not only afford a plentiful ſubſiſtence to 
many of the inhabitants, but enable them to ſell a con- 
fiderable quantity of fiſh to their neighbours. The pearls 
found in the rivers of Lapland are remarkably valuable; 
and ſwans, geeſe, all kinds of wild ducks, and ſeveral 
forts' of ſea-fowl unknown in other countries, abound 
here, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of Lapland. 


S'E'C''T, . 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manner of Life th the Laplandert, 


whoſe principal Wealth and Subſiſtence conſiſts in their Rein- 
theer, which are therefore particularly deſcribed. Their 
' Arts; the Rithes of thoſe who engage in Trade; their 
" Tents and Furniture; and their Skill in the Management 


' of their Boats. The Food of the different Tribes. 


"Þa- Laplanders are of a brown and ſwarthy com- 
plexion, waich is the caſe with the inhabitants both 
of very cold and very hot countries ; their hair is black, 
and their faces broad, with peaked chins, and hollow 
cheeks. They are generally of a middling ſtature. The 
all-wiſe Creator has made a proviſion for them againſt the 
ſeverity of winter, by placing there a multitude of animals, 
whoſe ſoft atid warm furs and ſkins defend them from the 
moſt piercing cold, 

The upper garmetit both of the men and women is 
made of ſkins with the hair on, formed like the plough- 
man's frock, girt about them with a broad belt; they 
wear breeches which reach down to their ancles, and 
their cap, which is made of the ſkin of a young rein- 
deer, fits as cloſe to their heads as a ſcull-cap, coverin 
all the neck and ſhoulders. Their ſhoes are peaked, — 
turned up at the toes. The finery of the women conſiſts 
in a kind of pewter wire, with which they work the 
boſoms of their coats, their girdles, and the edges of their 
caps. Neither ſex know what it is to wear linen; but 
in the cold ſeaſon wear next the body a fawn's ſkin 
waiſtcoat, Almoſt the only difference between the drefs 
of the men and that of the women is, that the latter is 
fomewhat longer. A purſe hangs at their girdles, with 
their money, rings, and toys; a knife, and a leathern 


bag. | 

| Theſe 2 afford an inſtance of a whole European 
nation ſubſiſting contentedly without ploughing, ſowing, 
or planting ; without ſpinning or weaving, brewing or 
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baking. They employ themſelves in feeding of herds ; 


and as their lot is caſt in a country where winter takes up 
the greateſt part of the year, and conſequently renders it 
impoſſible for them to provide a ſufficient quantity of 
hay and fodder for great herds of cattle, the bountiful 
Creator has therefore beſtowed on them a ſpecies of ani- 
mals that are provided for with little trouble: this is 
the rein«deer, which of all tame animals requites the leaſt 
attendahce and ſupport, while it procures the greateſt ad- 
vantage to its owners, "Theſe creatures provide for them- 
ſelves, feeding in ſummer on leaves, moſs, and grafs, of 
which they find as much as is ſufficient for them, even 
among the mountains; and in winter live only on a 
kind of moſs that grows in almoſt every part of Lap- 
land. They come at this moſs by ſcraping away the ſnow 
with their feet, and are taught by inſtinct to find the 
ſpots where it grows. During a journey of ſeveral days 
with theſe animals, the only. trouble a traveller is at is, 
either to turn them looſe, or tie them to a tree, where the 
quantity of food they eat at a time does not exceed a 
handful. The Laplanders are only ſolicitous to keep 
their herds of rein- deer from going aſtray, and to protect 
them from wild beaſts ; and this, particularly in ſummer, 
they think no inconſiderable taſk. They have no occa- 
ſion to houſe theſe animals, for they always lie out in the 
open air, without any inconvenience ; and when after 
a ſtrict ſearch there is no danger from beaſts of prey, 


| wy turn them looſe into the woods; but when they are 
un 


er any apprehenſion of danger from that quarter, they 
are watched by the Lapland herdſmen. 0 F380 
The rein- deer nearly reſembles a ſtag, except its 
hanging the head down a little, and the horns projecting 
directly forward: beſides, on the fore part of the, head, 
near the root of the large horns, are two ſmaller branches; 
ſo that they ſeem to have four horns. There are two 
different ſpecies of theſe animals, namely, the wild and 
the tame. The latter is well made and-exceeding ſwiſt, 
and indeed is of ſuch uſe to the Laplanders, that it ſup- 
plies the place of corn; fields and meadows, horſes and 
cows. In winter they make uſe of the rein- deer in 


travelling; its fleſh, either freſh or dried, without ſalt, 


is their chief food ; and all their cloathing, from head 
to foot, conſiſts of the ſkins of theſe animals. The rein- 
| deer alſo ſupplies its owner with a bed, and both winter 
and ſummer, with good milk and excellent cheeſe ; be- 
ſides, of the inteſtines and tendons he makes thread and 
cordage. | | 

The Laplanders, with reſpe& to their manner of liv- 
ing and habitations, conſiſt of two different tribes, 


namely, the Foreſt and Mountain Laplanders. The for- 


mer ſpend the greateſt part of the ſummer in the woods, 


N 


| 


; 


and have no property ; but the latter live among the 
mountains. "The food of the former chiefly conſiſts of 
fiſh and fowl ; but that of the latter principally depends 
on their herds of rein- deer. The Laplanders in general, 
and particularly the Foreſters, are eſteemed good markſ- 
men. They have a great averſion to mining. In moſt of 
the lapmarks they make it their employment to carry the 
burghers to the yearly fairs; and ſome of the Laplan- 
ders, for a reaſonable reward, look after the rein-deet 
belonging to other people. Moſt of them chooſe ra- 
ther to ſleep away the whole day in their tents, than to 
engage in any laborious employment; but thoſe whom 
want -has prompted to induſtry, give evident proofs that 
they are not without a capacity for mechanic trades, nor 
even for exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip. - Their boats 
and utenſils are plain indications of their ſkill, and ſome 
of their ſledges are inlaid with horn in a variety of figures. 
Their horn ſpoons, their Runic calendars, their moulds 
for | caſting pewter utenſils, their bows and arrows, and 
the like, are all of their own making 

The Lapland women make uſe of a horn perforated 
with large and ſmall holes, through which they draw tin 
or pewter into wires of different thickneſs, with which 
they neatly embroider their girdles, cloaths, and ſledge 
furniture. They alſo prepare all kinds of ſkins by va- 
rious methods, and cut out and ſew the habits uſed 


among them. | al 38 AGB 
Several Laplanders, - beſides the herds of rein- deer, are 
maſters of a conſiderable quantity of ſilver in rings. 


buckles, large and ſmall ſpoons, cups, &c. and money 
75» grows 
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| ily more and more in uſe among them: but the 
= Cans rixdollar to all other coins, becauſe 
the Norwegians, with whom they trade in ſummer, will 
not take any other money in exchange for their goods, 
The reſt of their ſubſtance conſiſts of domeſtic utenſils 
and other furniture, as tents, iron pots, Copper and braſs 
kettles, furs and other cloaths, bed-furniture, fine ſledges 
with barneſles, hatchets, boats, and fſhing-tackle. As 
to the poorer ſort, they are obliged to be ſatished with 
conveniencies. | | 
"= feeding their herds of rein-deer is the chief employ- 
ment of the Laplanders, they Ha ſhift their ha- 
bitations. At the approach of ſpring moſt of them move 
with their families twenty or thirty wediſh miles among 
the mountains of Not way as far as the North Sea, where 
they fix their abode till autumn, and then quit the moun- 
tains and return to the ſouth, to prevent their being 
frozen to death for want of fewel ; and their rein-deer 
being ſtarved, there being little or no moſs ſo far to the 
h. 
The other Laplanders, who make no excurſions to the 
mountains, but dwell in the village diſtricts, or live by 
fiſhing, likewiſe never ſettle in one place: to this they 
are obliged by their rein-deer, which at certain times 
ſhew adiſpoſition to remove, either from the want of fod- 
der, or their being ſenſible of the changes that will hap- 

n in the weather. | 

This unſettled way of life obliges the Laplanders to 

vide portable dwellings, and ſuch are their tents, 
which are thus formed: they firſt ſet up ſeveral poles in 
a circular poſition, gradually cloling together on the top, 
much in the form of a ſugar-loaf with the top of it 
broken off, Over theſe poles they lay a kind of coarſe 
cloth, and thus form tents, ſome of which are ſufficient 
to contain twenty perſons. The hearth is in the middle, 
with ſtones laid round it, to prevent the fire from ſpread- 
ing. An aperture is left at the top, where the poles al- 
moſt join, which ſerves both for chimney and window. 
From this hole hang two chains with | hooks at the end, 
to hang the pots on, in order to boil their victuals, or 
melt the ice or ſnow into water to drink. Round the 
inſide of the tent they lay their claaths to keep out the 
cold wind, and ſpread branches of birch ot fir round 
the tent, by way of ſeats to fit upon; for they have 
neither chairs, ſtools, nor benches. About the tent ſtand 
the cupboards, where they keep their proviſions ; theſe 
are fixed on poſts or blocks of wood, and have ſome re- 
ſemblance to pigeon-houſes erected on pillars. The 
Laplanders, whenever they have an opportunity, pitch 
their tents near dried pines, fox the convenience of fewel ; 
but in ſpring and autumn they are forced to be contented 
with bruſh-wood. It ought not to be omitted, that in 
ſome of the lapmarks they erect boarded cottages, or 
wooden houſes, that reſemble thoſe of the Swedes. 

Their carriages are ledges ſhaped like ſmall boats 
with a broad keel, and ſo thick, that no water can pene- 
trate through them. They have a back-board for the 
traveller to lean againſt, who fits faſt laced in the ledge, 
and well ſecured from the cold. This vehicle is drawn 
by the rein-deer with incredible ſwiftneſs through the 
ſnow over mountains and valleys. 'The rein-deer 1s har- | 
neſſed with a large cloth girt, embroidered with pewter 
wire, and faſtened on his back. The bit is a piece of 
leather tacked to the reins of the bridle over the deer's 
head and neck, and from the breaſt a leather ſtrap paſſing 
under the belly is faſtened to the fore-part of the fledge, 
which ſerves inſtead of ſhafts. The rein-deer in a great 
meaſure Joſe their- vigour and ſwiftneſs in ſummer, when 
theſe are leſs neceſſary ; but even then they are very pro- 
per for carrying the Laplanders effects from one place to 
another. | | * | oY 
The Laplanders alſo uſe a kind of ſkates, like thoſe | 
uſed by the Fins and Nordlanders. Theſe confiſt of a 
board three or four. Swediſh ells in length, and fix inches 
broad, ending in a point which turns up before. With. 
theſe boards Taſtened to their feet, and a pole, with a 


round piece of wood at the end to prevent its ſinking too 
deep into the ſnow, the Laplanders ſlide along with ſuch 
ſwiftneſs, as to overtake wolves and bears. 

The Laplanders who practiſe fiſhing, and live in South 
Lapmark, make uſe of a kind of boat or little bark for 
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. that force is ſometimes obliged to be uſed 
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crofling rivers, made of ſlight boards curiouſly joined to- 
Wh with filaments of the roots of trees, or hempen 


rings, and are ſo light that a Laplander carries his boat 
on his ſhoulders, with the oars and every thing belong- 


ing to it, beſides his bag of proviſions. => boats they 
ſteer with amazing dexerity, even among the rocks and 
down the moſt rapid water-falls; and though the cata- 
ract be ever ſo dreadful, and the Laplander ever ſo great 
a ſtranger to it, he undauntedly ventures down the pre- 
cipice in his little boat: but when he ſteers againſt the 
ſtream, and comes to a water-fall, he puts aſhore; takes 
his boat upon his back, and travels till he comes to 
{ſmooth water. | 
In the Northern lapmarks they have larger boats, four 
of five fathoms in length; theſe they either haul up the 
555 watet-falls with ropes, or where the caſcades are 
mall, ſhove them up with poles ; which is done by two 
menz one of whom fits at the head, and the other at the 
ſtern. As for going down the water- falls with the ſtream, 
* conſider it as attended with no difficulty. 
he Mountain Laplanders in ſummer live chiefly upon 
milk, and of the cheeſe made of it, of which they lay 
up a ſtore for winter. In the month of September, be- 
fore the piercing froſts ſet in, they kill as many of their 
rein-deer as they think will ſerve them till Chriſtmas : 
afterwards they Ein as many as will ſupply them for the 
reſt of the winter, and ſometimes kill one or two occa- 
ſionally. It is not unuſual with the Weſtern Laplanders 
to buy Norway cows and ſheep in ſummer, which 4 
kill for their winter proviſion. They alſo eat the fle 
of bears and beavers, ſea and wild fowl, &c. The poor 
who live in villages ate contented with the fleſh of dogs, 
wolves, foxes, and horſes, when they can get them. 
The Fiſhing Laplanders live on fiſh, which they have 
various ways of drefling ; and thoſe who have rein- deer 
on their high days and feſtivals, dreſs fleſh and fiſh toge- 
ther. In ſummer they buy their ſalt of the Norwegians, 
and in the winter purchaſe-it of the burghers. Tobacco 
is not very uncommon among them; but they buy it at 
a very high price. In this country none of the women 
have any hand in dreſſing proviſions, that office belong- 
ing to the maſter of the Rouſe. They never omit ſaying 
of grace before and after meat, nor ſhaking one another 
by the hand befote they riſe from table, | 
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Of the Marriages and Religion of the Swediſh Laplanders , 
ther Sorcerers, and the Manser in which they pretend to 
foretel future Events by their Magic Drums. The Govern« 
ment, Trade, and Diviſiats of Lapland. 1:7 


HE marriages of the Laplanders depend entirely on 

the pleaſure of their parents, who pay no regard to 
the inclinations and affections of their children; and it 
is ſaid that a widow, though decrepid with age, and both 
deaf and blind, will never want ſuitors, if ſhe be but 
rich. They ſeem to diſapprove of marriages between 
relations, and even intimate friends: as to polygamy, it 
has never obtained amongſt them. When the parents 
have determined to chooſe a daughter-in-law; they take 
their ſon, Jet him be ever fo unwilling, and accompa- 
nied by ſome of their near relations, go to the dwelling 
of the ſon's future father-in-law," always taking ſome 
brandy with them, This liquor is the firſt and moſt 
powerful pleader in their behalf, and the acceptance of it 
is eſteemed a good preſage of ſucceſs z but if the treaty 
comes to nothing, the young woman's parentsare obliged 
to pay for all the brahdy uſed during the courtſhip, If 
the marriage takes place, an agreement 'is made about 
the money and goods which the parents of the bridegroom 
are to give to thoſe of the bride. In return, the bride's 
patents are obliged to give the new-married pair as much 
furniture and as many rein- deer as are eſteemed an equi- 
valent for the preſents they have received, Thoſe who 
are poor marry without any of theſe previous ceremo- 
nies, every one at ſuch times providing according to his 
ability. The marriages are ſolemnized in the churches 3 
and the bride uſually feignis ſuch timidity, and ſhews ſuch 
to 
get 
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her thither. After the ceremony the company return 
to theic tents, where they have a feaſt, every one bring- 
ing his portion of proviſions, which are all dreſſed and 
ſerved up together. 

The children are inured to hardſhips from their in- 
fancy : they are firſt ſecurely laced up in little cradles, 
which are ſuſpended in the ſmoke near the top of the 
tent, and rocked by pulling two cords that hang down 
from each ſide. They are very careful when they begin 
to grow up, to teach them to earn a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, by accuſtoming them to all Kinds of work prac- 
tiſed among them ; but they have a great averſion to 
ſchools. Fx | 

Though the inhabitants of the Swediſh lapmarks 
make an outward profeſſion of Chriſtianity, yet the 
greateſt part of them are moſt groſsly ignorant, and ſhew 
no other ſigns of their having embraced that religion, 
than by being baptized and called by Chriſtian names. 
Indeed they are extremely tenacious of their pagan rites 
and cuſtoms, which proceeds from the high idea they en- 
tertain of their anceſtors, and their willingneſs to believe 
that whatever they did muſt be reaſonable, juſt, and 
worthy of commendation. 

Thoſe who are {till pagans call the Supreme God by 
the name of Jubmal, and term the prince of the evil 
ſpirits Perkmel. As they attribute to this laſt ſpirit a 
power equal to that of God, they endeavour to obtain his 
favour and render him propitious, in order that he may 
not hutt them. Beſides theſe, and ſome other deities, 
they have a number of demi-gods. They make images 
both of wood and ſtone, but pay the greateſt reverence 
to the latter. When the 8 come within ſight 
of the place where the idol ſtands, they uncover them- 
ſelves, make low bows, and creep on their hands and 
feet up to the idols, in order to make their offerings. 

Much has been ſaid: of the ſorcery practiſed by theſe 
people ; but fame has magnified their {kill far beyond 
the truth. Few of the Laplanders pretend to have any 
ſkill in magic, and when any thing ingular ſeems to be 
brought about by their magicians, it cauſes as much ad- 
miration as among, other nations. They are indeed per- 
ſuaded that their ſorcerers, by neue myſtical words, 
or by ſome other means, can reſtore health to the ſick, 

ive tidings of goods ſtolen, and have it in their power to 
injure their neighbours. ; ; 

Almoſt every body has heard of their magic drums; 
but they are ſo cautious in the uſe of them, that their 
own. countrymen ſcarce know any thing about them; 
for if they are detected in uſing them, it coſts the pre- 
tended magician his life, They are ſuppoſed to uſe theſe 
drums as oracles ; for they imagine, that by means of 
various figures painted on the head of the drum, they can 
know what ales in diſtant places ; whether they ſhall 
meet with ſucceſs in bunting ; what offerings will be 
moſt acceptable to their gods; with the cauſes and cures 
of certain diſeaſes. 

We are told that M. Motraye, who travelled through 
Lapland in 1718, hired a guide to direct him to the tent 
of one of theſe magicians in the moſt remote part of Lap- 
land; but was firſt obliged to give the guide all imagin- 
able aſſurances that he would not betray him to the go- 
vernment. He found. the wizard in a poor hut, and in 
a8 wretched circumſtances as can. be imagined. This 
miſerable magician gave M. Motraye his hand, and order- 
ed him to fellow him to the top of a high mountain, 
where he defired him to ſtay while he fetched his drum 
and other utenſils. Soon after the. Laplander returned 
with his magic drum, which he had concealed among 
the ſhrubs for fear of a diſcovery. It was of an oval form, 
and had but one head, which was covered with a kind of 
tranſparent parchment, wretchedly painted with the ce- 
leſtial ſigns ; and to it was faſtened a chain with ſeveral 


braſs rings. Before the operation began, the wizard de- 
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manded if they had any brandy ; and half a pint of that 
liquor being given him, he immediately drank two-thirds 
of it. He then put the chain and rings into the inſide of 
his drum, and turning the bottom upwards, beat upon it 
with a forked piece of arein-deer's horn for a few minutes, 
the rings all the while jumping about and making a jingling 
noiſe. After this he laid bünſehf flat on his back, ſet the head 
of the drum on his bare breaſt, and ſhutting his eyes, pre- 
tended to be in a trance; but at length Rechinn a deep 
figh, he gently raiſed the drum above his head, and look. 
ed at the rings, which he could eafily diſcern through the 
tranſparent parchment. Having obferved their poſition 
and diſtance from the figures of the celeſtial ſigns, he 
fixed his eyes upon M. Motraye, and declared he would 
run a | wig hazard of his life by water as he returned in 
his fledge, and would alſo be in great danger in goin 
down the cataracts in a boat: that be would have another 
narrow efcape from fire; and that his life would be lon 
and healthful after he had overcome two fits of illneſs 
both which would ſeize him within the ſpace of two years. 
As for the Lapland interpreter who led M. Motraye to 
his cell, he directed him to go out to fiſh on ſome par- 
ticular days in that and the following month, when he 
ſhould return home laden with fiſh : he alſo pretended to 
tell him on what days he would be equally fortunate in 
hunting. M. Motraye aſked if he could tell whether he 
was a batchelor or a married man, into what countries 
he had travelled, and other queſtions of the like nature : 
but this pretended magician was too wiſe to gueſs at 
things that were paſt, in which he knew his ignorance 
muſt be inſtantly diſcovered. 

With reſpect to the government of this country, the 
Laplanders in general acknowledge the king of Sweden 
for their rightful fovereign ; though-ſome of them alſo 
pay tribute to Denmark and Ruſſia, as at certain ſeaſons 
they pitch their tents within the dominions of thoſe crowns. 
They, however, conform to the Swediſh laws ; ſome of 
2 the 8 of divine ſervice in the Swe- 

iſh churches, and a to the Swediſh cour judi- 
cature eſtabliſhed all — Lapland. "5p 
The judges aſſiſtants are choſen from among the 
Laplanders, and the taxes are uſually paid at the time 
when thoſe courts of juſtice are held. At the places ap- 
pointed for theſe courts, and for levying the taxes, are 
houſes and tents, erected by the Laplanders for their own 
convenience, with houſes and ſhops that are let to the 
burghers who frequent the annual fairs. The moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe fairs are held at the ſame time with the 
courts of juſtice, and in ſome provinces laſt about a 
fortnight, but in others only a few days. The goods 
which the Laplanders buy Nan the inhabitants of the 
towns are chiefly tobacco, ſalt, meal, cloth, a kind of 
coarſe cloth called walmar, kettles, pots, filver ſpoons 
buckles, irdles, rings, cups, needles, laces, hatchets, 
knives, ſciſſars, lead, powder, fire-arms, tin, or * 
ter, ſulphur, wine, malt-liquor, figs, &c. The ap- 
landers in return ſell to the inhabitants of the towns furs 
of all kinds, the fleſh and ſkins of rein-deer, fur gowns 
boots, ſhoes, fiſh, cheeſe, &c. There are neither towns 
nor any fixed or meaſured miles uſed in any of the la 
marks. 2 

Lapland is divided into ſeven lapmarks, or provinces 
which receive their names from the places of note * 
Nordland in whoſe neighbourbood they lie. They all 
belong to the government of Weſt Bothnia, except Jamt- 
land lapmark, which is included in the government of 
Weſt Nordland. We might here give an account of each 
of theſe lapmarks, but as it would' afford: neither any 
uſeful inſtruction nor entertainment to the reader to de- 
ſcribe petty villages, conſiſting of a few little wooden 
houſes, or huts, and a_church reſembling a barn, we 
ſhall conclude our account of Swediſh Lapland, and pro- 
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the Situation, Climate, Coaft, Mountains, Roads, Bridges, 
whe” Face of the Countr 4 Nortuqy. Of the different 
Kinds of Marble, and other Stones ; with a particular Ac- 
count of the Aſbeſtos, or Amianthus, a Sort of incumbuſtible 
Flax ; and of the Mines of that Country. 


ORWAY, which is called by the Danes and the 
Norwegians themſelyes Norge, is bounded on the 
north and weſt by the North Sea, on the eaſt by Swediſh 
Lapland and Sweden, and on the ſouth by the ſea called 
the Categate, extending in length from the fifty-ſeventh 
degree ſorty- ſeven minutes to the North Cape in the ſe- 
venty- firſt degree thitty minutes north latitude, and in 
breadth from the fourth degree thirty- five minutes to very 
unequal diſtances within land, it being in ſome places 
two hundred and eighty, in others about a hundred and 
fifty, and in others not above thirty miles broad. 

n moſt parts of Norway the air is pure and ſalubrious, 
but more ſo in the middle and eaſt fide than on the weſtern 
coaſt ; for in the latter the air is damp, and the weſtern 
extremely variable, on which account ſcorbutic diſorders 
are very common among the Norwegians. 

In the ſummer nights the horizon, when unclouded, 
is ſo clear and luminous, that at midnight one may 
read, write, and do all kinds of work as in the day 
and in the extremity of this country, towards the iſlands 
of Finmark, the ſun is in the midſt of ſummer continu- 
ally in view, and is obſerved to encircle day and night 
the north pole, contracting its orbit and then gradually 
enlarging it, till at length it leaves the horizon. On the 
other hand, in the depth of winter the ſun is for ſome 
weeks inviſible, all the light perceived at noon being 
a faint 
half, which, as the ſun does not then appear above the 
horizon, chiefly proceeds from the reflection of the rays 
on the higheſt mountains, whoſe ſummits are ſeen more 
clearly than any other objects; but the bountiful Crea- 
tor has granted the inhabitants all poſſible aſſiſtance ; for 
beſides the moon-ſhine, which by reflection from the 
mountains is rendered exceeding bright in the valleys, 
the people receive conſiderable relief from the aurora 
borealis, or northern lights, which frequently afford 
them as much light as is neceſlary for their performing 
their ordinary labours. 

In the ing) a parts of this country the cold of winter 
generally fets in about the middle of October, and con- 
tinues till the middle of April. The waters are congealed 
to a thick ice, and the mountains and valleys covered 
with ſnow : yet even this is of ſuch importance to the 
welfare of the country, that in a mild winter the peaſants, 
who live among the mountains, are conſiderable ſuffer- 
ers ; for without this ſevere froſt and ſnow, they can 
neither convey the timber they have felled to the rivers, 
nor carry their corn, butter, furs, and other commodi- 
ties, in their ſledges to the market -towyns; and after the 
ſale of them carry back the neceſſaries with which they 
are there ſupplied : for the largeſt rivers, with their roar- 
ing cataracts, are arreſted in their courſe by the froſt, 
and 3 ſpittle is no ſooner out of the mouth than 
it is congealed, and rolls along the ground like hail. But 
the wiſe Creator has given the inhabitants of this cold 
climate a greater variety of preſervatives againſt the wea- 
ther, than moſt countries afford. Extenſive foreſts ſup- 
ply them with plenty of timber for building and for fuel; 
the wool of the ſheep, and the furs and ſkins of wild 
deaſts, furniſh them with warm lining for their cloaths, 
and covering for their beds; innumerable flights of wild 
_ fowl ſupply them with down and feathers ; the mountains 

themfelyes ſerve them for fences againſt the north and 
eaſt winds, and their caverns afford them ſhelter, 
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While the winter thus rages in the eaſt of Norway, 
the lakes and bays on the ay. ſide are kept open by the 
warm exhalations of the ocean, though lying in a direct 
line with theſe frozen eaſtern parts; and the froſts are 
ſeldom known to laſt above a fortnight or three weeks. 
Even in the centre of Germany, which is two hundred 
leagues nearer the line, the winters are generally more 
ſevere, and the froſts ſharper than in the dioceſe of Ber- 

en; for the inhabitants here are often ſurprized at read» 
Ing in the public papers of froſt and ſnow in Poland and 
Germany, when they feel no ſuch weather ; and the 


learned Dr. Pontoppidan obſerves, that the harbours of 


Amſterdam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Lubec, are 
much oftener froze than thoſe of Norway, where this 
ſeldom happens above two or three times in a whole cen- 
tury. Thus the winter at Bergen is ſo moderate, that 
the ſeas are almoſt always open to the fiſhermen and ma- 
riners; and there the North Sea continues navigable 
during the whole winter as far as the eigbtleth or eighty- 
ſecond degree, Thus while the inhabitants of the eaſtern 
parts have by means of the ice and ſnow the convenience 
of bringing their commodities in ſledges to the market- 


towns, thoſe of the weſtern ſide on the ſea coaſt are at the 


ſame time employed in their, profitable fiſheries, How- 
ever, Bergen, and all the eaſtern coaſt; is ſo fubje& to 
frequent rains, that the men, whenever they go abroad, 
wear rain-hats made like umbrellas, and the women in 
all weathers ſecure themſelves by wearing a woollen or 
filk black veil over their heads. | 

In ſummer the weather is not only warm but extremely 
hot. Theſe violent heats, which are, however, of ſhort 
duration, may be partly derived from che valleys incloſed 
within high mountains, where the reverberation of the 
rays of the ſun on all fides heat the air-; and as there is 


| almoſt no night, neither the atmoſphere nor the moun- 


tains have time to cool. Indeed there cannot be amore 
deciſive proof of the ſummer's heat in Norway, than that 
ſeveral vegetables, and particularly barley, in ſome places 
grow up and ripen within fix weeks or two months. 
With reſpect to the coaſt, that on the weſt of Nor- 


way is ſurrounded by a great number of iſlands and rocks, 


ſome of the former being three, ſix, or nine Norwa 

miles in length, and pretty fertile; but moſt of them are 
ſmall, and inhabited by only a few fiſhermen' and pilots. 
The rocks, which riſe ſeveral fathoms above the ſurface 
of the water, are a kind of rampart that defends the coaſt, 
and amount to fome hundred thouſands, .. They form a 


bundance of good harbours ; and in many places iron 


rings are faſtened to them for mooring ſhips, where there 


is not ſea-room or good anchorage. As the water is calm 


and ſmooth, they are of great ſervice to coaſters, the 
violence of the waves being broken againſt theſe barriers, 
while the places are very dangerous, and every 
to many {mall veſſels. The ſhore of 
orway is generally ſtecp and perpendicular, fo that 
cloſe to the rocks, the depth of the ſea is from a hundred 


to two, three, or four hundred fathoms. | 


Several gulphs and creeks run forty, fifty, and fixty 
miles into the land, and in ſame of them, which are but 


from fifty to a hundred fathoms in breadth, runs a nar- 
row channel four hundred fathoms deep; but on the ſides 
| the depth does not exceed a hundred fathoms. 


As the country is extremely mountainous,” the arable 


land is but little in compariſon of the waters and deſarts, 


which obliges the inhabitants to procure half their ſub- 


ſiſtence from the ſea, Hence the villages are ſmall, and 
the houſes ſcattered among the vallies: in ſome places, 


however, thoſe of the peaſants ſtand ſo high on che edge 


of ſteep precipices, that ladders are fixed! to climb up to 
them; ſo that when a clergyman is ſent for, Who is un- 


uſed to the road, he riſks. his life in aſcending them, 


| eſpecially 2 winter, when the ways are ſlippery. In 
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ſuch places the bodies of the dead are let down with ropes, 
or brought down on men's backs, before they are laid in 
a coffin; and at ſome diſtance from Bergen, they ate 
obliged in winter to draw the mail over the ſteepeſt 
mountains. 

One of the principal inconveniencies experienced by 
travellers ariſes from the roads ; for they cannot, with- 
out terror, paſs even the king's road, which in ſeveral 
places extends up the ſides of ſteep and craggy moun- 
tains on ways that are either ſhored up, or ſuſpended by 
iron bolts fixed in the mountains ; and, though not above 
the breadth of a foot path, have no rails on the ſide. If 
two travellers were to meet there in the night, and not 
ſee each other ſoon enough to ſtop where the road will 
ſuffer them to paſs, they mult ſtop ſhort, without being 
able to paſs'by each other, or to find a turning for their 
horſes,” or eden to alight, The only reſource I can 
imagine in this difficulty, ſays the biſhop of Bergen, is, 
that one muſt endeavour to cling to ſome cliff of this ſteep 
mountain, or, if help be at hand, be drawn up by a rope, 
and then throw his horſe headlong down a tremendous 
precipice; in order to make room for the other traveller 
to paſs. 5 * | | 

The caverns of the mountains alfo afford ſhelter to the 
wild beafts;© which render it difficult to extirpate them; 
and it is not eaſy to deſcribe the havoc made by the lynxes, 
foxes, bears, and eſpecially wolves, among the* cattle, 


. 


goats, / hares, and other uſeful animals. | 

Another diſadvantage is, that the cows, ſheep, and 
goats belonging to the peaſants often fall down the pre- 
cipices; and are deſtroyed. Sometimes they make a falſe 
ſtep into a projection called a mountain- hammer, where 
they can neither aſcend nor deſcend: on this occaſion a 
pealant chearſully ventures his life for a ſheep or a goat ; 
deſcending from the top of àa mountain i a rope of ſome 
hundred” fathoms in length, with his legs over a croſs 
ſick, tilh he ſets his foot on the place where he finds 
his goat, when he faſtens it to the rope, and it is drawn | 
up along with himſelf. But the moſt amazing circum- 
ſtance is, that he runs this riſR with the help of only a 
ſingle perſon, who holds the end of the rope, or faſtens 
it to a rock, if there be one at hand proper for that pur- 
poſe,” There are inſtances of the affiſtant himſelf having 
been dragged down, and ſacrificing his life from his fide- 
-lity to his friend, on which both have periſhed, When 
a man or beaſt has thus the misfortune to fall ſome hun- 
dred fathoms don the precipices, it is obſerved, that the 
air preſſes with ſuch force againſt the bodies thus falling, 
that they are not only deprived of life for ſome time be- 
fore they reach the ground; but their bellies burſt, and 
their entrails come out, which is plainly the caſe when 
they fall into deep water.. 

f rom the multitude of ſprings that iſſue from the 
mountains, and the vaſt maſſes of ſnow accumulated on 
their ſummits, which gently diffolves in ſummer, are 
formed many lakes, in ſome of which are „ iſlands, 
and a conſidetable number of rivers, the largeſt of which is 
the Glommen, or Glamer'z but none of them are navigable 
far up the country: the paſſage being every where in- 
terrupted by rocks, and in ſome places by dreadful ca- 
taracts, in which the ſtream precipitates itſelf from the 
height of forty, fifty, and even a hundred fathoms. The 
bridges over theſe rivers are not walled, but formed of 
timber caſes filled with ſtones, which ſerve for the piers 
on which the timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge of 
this kind has forty-three ſtone caſes, and is a hundred 
-paces in length. In thoſe places where the narrowneſs 
and rapidity” of the current will not admit of finkin 
theſe caſes, thick maſts are laid on each fide on the 
ſhore, with the thickeſt end faſtened to the rocks: one 
maſt being thus laid in the water, another is placed upon 
it, reaching a fathom beyond it, and then a third or 
fourth in like manner to the middle of the ſtream, where 
it is joined by other connected maſts. from the oppoſite 
ſide. Thus in paſſing over the bridge, eſpecially in the 
middle, it ſeems to ſwing, which to thoſe who are not 
uſed to theſe bridges appears extremely dangerous, ſo 
that filled with terror they alight from their horſes, and 


lead them over.. 
The mountains of Norway are, however, attended 
with ſome advantages: a great chain of them ſerves as a 
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barrier between this country and Sweden; and beſides, 
they exhibit the moſt delightful proſpects; for here na- 
ture has added greater beauties to the ſituation of cottages 
and farm-houſes, than in other countries can be enjoy- 
ed by royal palaces, though aſſiſted by all the varieties 
of groves, terraſles, canals, and caſcades. A predeceſſor 
of mine, ſays the biſhop of Bergen, is ſaid to have given 
the name of the Northern Italy to the diſtrict of Waas, 
which lies ſome leagues to the caſtward of Bergen; and 
certainly there cannot be a more inchanting proſpect. 
All the buildings in it, are, the church, the parſonage, - 
and a few farm-houſes ſcattered on different eminences, 
The beauty of the place is much heightened by two uni- 
form mountains gradually riſing to a vaſt height, betwixt 
which runs a valley near half a league in breadth, and a 
river which ſometimes precipitates itſelf down the rocks 
in foaming cataracts, and, at others ſpreads itſelf into 
ſmall lakes. On both fides it is bordered with the fineſt 
meadows intermingled with little thickets, and. by the 
eaſy declivities of the verdant mountains covered with 
fruitful fields and farm-houſes, ſtanding above each other 
in a ſucceſſion of natural terraſſes. Between theſe a ſtate- 
ly foreſt preſents itſelf to the view, and beyoud that the 
ummits of mountains covered with perpetual ſnow, and 
ten or twelve ſtreams iſſuing from the ſnowy mountains, 
form an agreeable contraſt in their meanders along the 
blooming ſides of the hills, till they loſ: themſelves in 
the rivers beneath, | 
Within the bowels of ſome of the mountains arc ſeve- 
ral of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, ſome white, 
others veined with blue, and others variegated with a 
variety of colours: there is likewiſe black marble ſpotted 
with white, green marble with greyiſh veins, and blue 
marble' with white veins. They alſo contain ſuch quan- 
tities of the magnet or loadſtone, that ſome tons of them 
have been exported : they likewiſe yield the aſbeſtos, of 
which incombuſtible linen and paper have been made. 
It will not be unentertaining to the reader to ſce here a 
particular account of the aſbeſtos, or amianthus, as de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Pontoppidan, biſhop of Bergen: . Hay- 
ing heard of ſome wood petrified by a certain ſpring, 
I wrote, ſays he, for ſome ſamples, and a large parcel 
of hit was ſent me. At firſt I thought it reſembled 
„ hazle, that had Jain a long time in the water; but 
upon a narrower inſpection, and drawing out ſome of 
te the filaments, I found it to be amianthus, much finer 
than the Greenland ſtone-flax, which the reverend 
* Mr. Egede ſays is uſed there as wicks in the lamps, 
without being in the leaſt waſted, while ſupplied with 
© oil or fat. This amianthus, from the ſoftneſs and 
e fineneſs of its fibres, deſerves to be called ſtone: ſilk, 
rather than ſtone- flax: I alſo made a wick for a lamp 
* of it, and it was not conſumed; but its light bein 
% much dimmer than that produced by cotton, I laid it 
* aſide, I have alſo in my poſſeſſion a piece of paper of 
© this aſbeſtos, which when thrown into a fierce fire is 
not in the leaſt waſted; but what was written on it to- 
„ rally diſappears. | | 
6 The manner of preparing this ſtone-filk or ſtone- 
&« flax is this: After its being ſoftened in water, it is 
„ beaten with 4 moderate force, till the fibres, or long 
threads, ſeparate from each other; afterwards they are 
&« carefully and repeatedly waſhed till clear of all terrene 
< particles; then the flax is dried in a ſieve : all that re- 
% mains now is to ſpin theſe fine filaments, wherein 
te great care is required; beſides which the fingers muſt 
Abe ſoftened with oil, that the thread may be the more 
“ ſupple and pliant.“ NY” | 
Though this country thus abounds in ſtones, no flints 
have yet been found there, ſo that thoſe for fire-arms are 
imported from Denmark or Germany : but though there 
are no flints, there are amethiſts, garnets, chalcedonies, 


Norway, 


| agate, jaſper, and cryſtals, 


Norway formerly produced gold; but the expence of 
working the mines, and ſeparating the gold from the ore, 
being greater than the profit, they have been neglected. 
There are, however, ſilver mines, which are extremely 
valuable, and give employment to ſeveral thouſand per- 


| ſons. The copper. mines are alſo extraordinary rich, and 


employ great numbers: one of the moſt profitable pro- 
ductions of this country is iron, ſeveral hundred thou- 


ſand 
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however, of ſhort duration; for on entering the ſea, they | 


ſwim as long as their ſtrength laſts, and then are drown- 
ed. If any are topped in their courſe, and unable to 
reach the ſea, they are killed by the froſts of winter, and 
if any of theſe eſcape, moſt of them die as ſoon as they 
eat the hew graſs. 

With reſpect to the reptiles, toads and ſnakes are only 
in the ſouthern parts of this country, and theſe ſnakes 
are leſs poiſonous than in warmer climates, There are 
lizards here of various colours, as brown, N and 
ſtriped: thoſe that are green are found in the fields, and 
the others in the cracks and holes in the rocks. | 

There are here moſt of the fowls to be found in the 
reſt of Europe, and ſome that appear peculiar to this 
country, Among the former are common poulcry, 
turkies, tame and wild geeſe, peacocks, ducks, and pi- 
geons ; nightingales, larks, quails, partridges, ſtarlings, 
wrens, magpyes, bats, water-wagtails, ſtorks, herons, 
gulls, owls, ravens, cormorants, falcons, eagles, and 
many others. Of the latter, there are only two ſpe- 
cies, the rock-eagle and the fiſh-eagle; the former 3s 
ſomewhat leſs than the other, and ſpotted with grey; 
it haunts the higheſt places in the country, n 
ly kills hares, ſheep, lambs, and the like animals, as 


well as birds. The farmers here ſay, that he will ſome- | 


times attack a deer, in-which cafe he makes uſe of the 
following ſtratagem : he ſoaks his wings in water, and 
then covering them with ſand, and flying apainſt the deer's 
face, blinds him for a time, when the pain- makes, him 
run about as if mad, and he frequently falls down a rock 
and breaks his neck, upon which the eagle ſeizes upon 
him for his prey. There are alſo many accounts of their 
carrying away young children. | | | 
The fiſh-eagle is of a larger fize; and of a light brown. 
Though it does not diſlike a dead carcaſe on ſhore, it 
lives principally on fiſh, which it often takes from the 
otters, and frequently ſeizes fiſh on the ſurface of the 
water, When this bird flies out to ſea, in order to ſtrike 
a fiſh with his talons, he ſometimes lays hold of ſuch as 
are too ſtrong for him, particularly the. fiſh bere called 
the queite, whoſe high and prominent back makes him 
appear much leſs than he really is: when the eagle ſtrikes 
his talons into him, he cannot ently Ag them, on 
account of their crookedneſs and length, in which caſe 
the fiſh drags him down with him; while the bird, 
making a miſerable cry, ſtrives to keep himſelf up, and 
works with his wings ſpread as long as poſſible, though 
in vain z for at laſt be muſt yield, and fall a prey to thoſe 
he intended to devour. Our author mentions another in- 
ftance, in order to ſnew that this king of birds, as he is 
called, extends his \attempts beyond his power. Near 
Bergen, an eagle ſtanding on the bank of a river, ſaw 
a large ſalmon as it were juſt under him; on which 
he inſtantly ſtruck one of his talons into the root of an 
elm near it, and partly hanging over the river, ſtruck the 
other into the ſalmon, which being large and ftrong, 
ſwam away, and ſplit the eagle to his neck. 
Among the birds in a manner peculiar to this country 
is the francolin, an excellent land-bird, which ſerves 
the Norwegians inſtead of the pheaſant, its fleſh being 
white, firm, and of a delicious taſte. 
7 northern diver is a pretty large ſea bird, 
digger than a gooſe. It has a long neck, the upper part 
of which is black, as well as the beak and feet; but 
from the breaſt downwards it is white, There are alſo 
fome white feathers at the extremity of the wings and 
tail. The wings are ſo ſhort, that they can hardly raiſe 
themſelves with them; and the legs ſtand fo far back- 

ward, that they are leſs fit to walk with than to paddle 
along the water, on which account they are ſeldom ſeen 
to come aſhore. They are ſaid to lay but two eggs, and 
that under their wings there are two pretty deep holes 
big enough to put one's faſt in. In each of theſe they 
hide an egg, and hatch the young ones there as perfectly, 
and with leſs trouble than others do on ſhore, 

The Norwegian parrot is a middle-fized ſea bird ſome- 

what larger than a pigeon. Its | feathers. are black and 
white, and its beak, which is hooked like that of a par- 
rot, is ſtriped with yellow, red, and black, and fo ſharp, 
that when he bites any of the bird-catchers, he takes a- 


way a piece of fleſh : his claws are alſo very ſharp, with | 
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which, and his beak, be defends himſelf againſt the 
raven, whom he holds by the throat, and will carry out 
to ſea, and drown him before he Joſes his hold. This 
bird builds his neſt in a ſlanting hole in the ground, two 
or three ells deep, and alſo between the clefts of the 
rocks, 

The black cap is. almoſt as ſmall as the wren; the 
body is black and yellow, white under the belly, and the 
top of the head black. Theſe birds keep near the houſes, 
and are fuch lovers of meat, that the farmers can hardly 
keep them from it, and therefore catch them in a trap 
like mice, In ſhort, there are ſuch incredible numbers 
of ſea and land fowl near the rocks on the ſea ſhore, © 
that they ſometimes obſcure the ſight of the heavens for 
many miles out at ſea, ſo that one would imagine that 
all the ſowls in the univerſe were aſſembled in one 


Norway is alſo as plentifully ſupplied with fiſh as any 
country in the world. There are here whales of ſeveral 
kinds, purpoſes, ſword-fiſh, and ſharks ; ſturgeon, ſal« 
mon, ſalmon-trout, turbot, cod, thornback, rock-fiſh, 
flying-fhſh, whiting, carp, gurnet, flounders, plaiſe, 
mackrel, herrings, bream, anchovies, eels, and many 
others well known in other countries. | | 

Among thoſe which are more uncommon is the fin- 
iſh, which is forty feet or more in length; their liver 
alone yields ſeveral caſks of train-oil. On their backs 
they have a high round and ſharp bone, with which they 
tear open the bellies of other fiſh. - They are covered 
with a kind of hair, fomething like a horſe's mane, and 
are often ſeen about the boats of the fiſhermen, who are 
as much afraid of them as of the moſt dangerous ſea 


monſter. 


The ink fiſb, called by ſome the ſea-gnat, is one of 
the moſt extraordinary creatures produced in the ocean, 
and are from nine inches to upwards of two feet in 
length. The bead has two eyes, and the mouth 
has ſome reſemblance to a bird's beak; above which 
there ſtand two long arms or horns, each of which is 
octangular, and covered with a number of ſmall round 
balls, ſomewhat longer than a pin's head. At the back of 


the head are two of theſe horns twice as long as the reſt, 


and broader towards the end. The body is almoſt round'; 
it reſembles a ſmall bag, and is blunt at both ends. On 
each fide of it are two ſkinny membranes, with which the 
animal can cover itſelf over; and it aſſumes various forms 
by the motion of its ſkin and arms: but what muſt ap- 
pear very extraordinary, the fore part of the body is fl 
ed with a black fluid, which makes the fiſh appear of a 
blue colour, though this fluid is of a fine black, and 
may ſerve for ink to write with, When theſe creatures 
are in danger, they diſcharge this liquid, which blacken- 
ing the water all round them, they become inviſible to 
their purſuers, and thus make their eſcape. Thus this 


otherwiſe helplefs animal is provided by the wiſe Creator 


for its defence. If any of this black fluid happens to 
drop upon the hand, it burns like a cauſtic. I? 

here are here alſo a vaſt variety of ſhell-fiſh, as lob- 
ſters, crabs, craw-ftſh, prawns, ſhrimps, oyſters, muſcles, 
cock les, ſea-ſnails, ſtar-fiſh, hermit-fith, and many others; 
one of the moſt curious of which is the ſea-urchin, known 
alſo by the name of the ſea-apple, a name that repreſents 
the ſize and figure of the thin and tender ſhell that ſur- 
rounds this extraordinary fiſh, which are very common 
on the coaſt of Norway, where they are ſeen every day. 
They are of various fizes, from that of a walaut to the 
head of a new-born infant ; fome are of the form of a 
cone, and others are quite round, except the under part,, 
which is pretty flat, and of theſe are the greateſt num- 
ber. The ſhell is covered with a multitude of ſmall 
ſharp prickles like ſmall pins, which they prabably ſhed 
once a year, and have new ones. When they are juſt 
taken out of the ſea, they have a beautiful greeniſh luſtre; 
but their greateſt beauty appears when « y are dried, 
boiled, and the prickles rubbed off. This conſiſts in cer- 
tain regular interchangeable ftripes of a cylindrical form, 
running from the top to the bottom: Mas are white, 
others of an orange colour, others of A light red, and 
others of a deep red; and theſe ſtripes are ſtre wed over 


with as many little white knobs as there were originally 
hen this beautiful ſhell is broken, 
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eaſily done; there is found in it a quantity of lime and 
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convex braſs plates, to which hangs -\ braſs chain that 


water, with a (mall fiſh, of a black or dark red colour ; | holds their large knife, gimblet, and other tackle. 
9 


his little body there runs into all the turnings 
ans 5 — of the ſhell a . of fine threads, 
chat ſeem only compoſed of a thicker ſlime, and have a 
communication, with the external prickles; and between 
theſe is diſpoſed in ſtripes a yellowiſh ſpawn. The fiſh 
lies ſtretched from the bottom to the top of the ſhell, 
where there is an almoſt imperceptible opening through 
which the excrements paſs; The mouth, which is ex- 
tremely curious, is formed of five bones, part convex 
and part concave, all running to a ſmall point, where 
they join together like the bill of a bird, and have ſome 
reſemblance to a flower. The ſea- urchin is found in 


a ſandy bottom, where he rolls bimſelf about on his | 


prickles wherever he pleaſes. _ 7 B. 
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Of the Perſons, Deſi, Houſer, Feed, and Bmploytents of 


he. N. ans ; with a particular Account of the extraor- 
3 in which they catch Fowl on the higheſt 
Racks. 


7 HE Norwegians are generally tall of ſtature, well 
made, and lively; yet thoſe on the coaſt are ſaid to 
be neither ſo tall nor ſo robuſt as thoſe who inhabit the 
moutitains, but are remarkable for being fatter and hav- 
ing rounder faces. The hair and eyes of. the Norwe- 
gians are of 2 lighter colour than thoſe of moſt other na- 
tions; and a dark complexion is as rare here, as a fair 
complexion in Italy. Indeed their eyes are generally 
blue or of a light grey; and they are in every reſpect a 
different people from the Laplanders, who lie farther to 
the north, and are of a ſmaller ſtature, have a flatter 
viſage, a dark brown complexion, and black hair. 
he Norwegians in general are briſk, active, and fo 
ingenious, that the peaſants employ neither batters, 
ſhoe-makers, weavers, taylors, tanners, carpenters, 
joiners, or ſmiths: all theſe trades being exerciſed in 
every farm-houſe, and they think a boy can neither be 
an uſeful member of ſociety, nor a good man, without 
becoming maſter of all theſe arts. | 
The | An — who live in towns, have nothing 
remarkable in their dreſs; but the peaſants do not trou- 
ble themſelves about faſhions. . Thoſe termed ſtrile 
farmers have their breeches and ſtockings of one piece. 
They have a wide looſe jacket, made of a coarſe. woollen 
cloth, as are alfo their waiſtcaat; and thoſe who are 
fond of appearing-fine, have the ſeams covered with cloth 
of a different colour. The peaſants of one pariſh are re- 
markable for wearing white cloaths edged with black: 
the dreſs of another pariſh is black edged with red, and 
that of another is all black; others wear black and yel- 
low: and thus the inhabitants of almoſt every pariſh 
vary 30 ri n 1 Hen 
ey wear a flapped hat, or a little brown, grey, or 
black FD made quite round, and the ſeams ——— 
with black ribbons. They have ſhoes of a particular 
conſtruction without heels, conſiſting of two, pieces, the 
upper · leather ſitting cloſe to the foot, and the ſole being 
joined to it by many plaits and folds. In winter, and 
when they travel, they wear a ſort of half boots that reach 
up to the calf of the leg, and are laced on one fide ; and 
when they go on the rocks in the (ſnow, they put on 
ſnow-ſhoes : but as theſe, are troubleſome, when they 
have a great way to travel, they put on ſnow-{kates, 
which are about as broad as the pu but ſix or eight 
feet long, and pointed, before ; they are covered — 
neath with ſeal-ſkin, ſo. that the ſmooth grain of the hair 
turns backwards to the heel. With theſe ſnow-ſkates 
they ſlide as faſt upon the ſnow as upon the ice, and no 
horſe can keep pace with them. | 
The peaſants never wear ,a.neckcloth, or any. thing of 
that kind, except when they are dreſled ; for their neck 
and breaſt are always open, and they let the ſnow beat 
into their boſoms: on the . contrary, they cover their 
veins, binding à woollen fillet — their wriſts. About 
their bady, they wear a broad leather belt, a dorne with 
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ITbe women at church, and in genteel aſſemblies, are 
dreſſed in jackets laced cloſe, and have leather girdles, 
with ſilver ornaments about them, _ They alſo wear a 
ſilver chain three of four times round the neck, with a 
gilt medal hanging at the end of it. Their handkerchiefs 
and caps are almoſt covered with ſmall ſilyer, braſs, and 
tin plates, buttons, and large rings, ſuch as they wear 
on their fingers, to which they hang again a parcel of 
mall ones, which make ajingling nale when they move. 

A maiden-bride has her hair platted; and.hung as full as 
poſſible with ſuch kind of trinkets; as alſo her cloaths: 
| for this purpoſe they get all the ornaments they can, 
Their houſes are generally built of fir and pine-trees, 
the whole trunks of which are only chopped even to 
make them lie cloſe, and then laid one upon another, 
and faſtened with mortices at the corners. Theſe trunks 
are left round as they grow, both ori the infide and out- 
ſide of the houſe, ue are frequently boarded over and 
painted, eſpecially in the trading towns; which gives theyi 
a genteel appearance. TO ; | 

The — in the country villages build their houſes 
at a diſtance from each other, with their fields and 

rounds about them. The ftore-houſe for the 7 
ions is generally ata diſtance from the felling ouſe, 
for fear of fire, and placed high upon poles; to keep the 
proviſtons dry; and preſerye them from mice and all 
Kinds of vermin. "The kitchen alſo ſtands ſeparate, as 
do the cow-houfes, barns, ſtables, and the like. A farm 
has generally a mill belofiging to it, ſituated by ſome 
fivulet ; beſides a ſmith's forge. Up the country, where 
timber for building is of little value, there are many 
farm-houſes as large as, the ſeats, of noblemen : theſe 
frequently two ſtories high, and haye a railed balcony 2 
the front, and the additional buildings reſemble a vi 
lage. The common fatm-houſes have, however, on 


o | the ground-floor, and no other window but a ſquare hole 


in the wall, which in ſummer is left open; but in winter, 
or in wet weather, is filled up with a wooden frame, 
covered with the inward tnembrane of ſome animal that 
is very ftrong, and as tranſparent as a. bladder, This 


hole, which is as bigh as poflible; alſo ſerves to let out 
the ſmoke, by anſwering the purpoſe of a chimney. - 
Unger the above hole there is generally placed a long 
thick table, with benches round it ; and at the upper 
end is a high ſeat, which belongs ſolely to the er. 
In the towns theſe houſes are covered with tiles; but j 
the country the people lay over the boards the ſappy 
bark of birch trees, which will not decay in many years; 
They cover this again three or four inches thick with 
turf, on which graſs or moſs always grows. wore 
Ihe people are remarkable for their civility, ahd are 
willing to do any one all the ſetvice in KAN ener. 
Hence a traveller is ſeldom permitted to pay for his 
lodging; for they think it their duty to treat a ſtranger 
as well as they can, and think he does them an ,honour 
by accepting of their, civilities : yet the peaſatit never 
EY <a,bip place at the upper end of the table to the greateſt 
gueſt that ever comes under bis 199k ; for he thinks that 
place va only to himſelf. They keep open-houſe at 
Chriſtmas, for three weeks, Suring which their tables are 
ſpread and laaded with the bel , proviſions they can 
afford. At Chriſtmas-eve their hoſpitality extends to 
the very birds, for whoſe uſe they hang on 2 pole at the 
barn-door an unthreſhed ſheaf of corn, which draws 
thither the ſparrows and other ſmall birds. 
In ſhe trading towns the inhabitants Mee With reſpect 
to proviſions much in the ſame manger as | e Danes. j 
but the peaſants keep cloſe. to the manners of their fore- 
fathers, | Their oat-cakes are their common bread, but 
upon particular occaſions, às at weddings; or 4 en 
tertainments, they 0 rye bread. However, if grain 
be ſcarce,, which, is uſually the ,caſe after à yery ſeyeri 
winters the peaſants ;haye. recourſe; to what even they 
eſteem. a diſagreeable matbgd ef, relecying life, by boil- 
ing and aun the bark of the fir- tige, Ah it with 
Uittle oatmeal, and making it into a ſort of bread. Exen 


in times of plenty they eat a little of this, in onder char 
when there is 2 ſcarcity they may think it the Jefs diſ⸗ 


| agreeable, 
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| The beſt dainties of the Norway peaſants confiſt in 
milk, meats, and different ſorts of cheeſe, on which they 
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into uſe, but cut with 2 fickle ; for the corn often grows 
ſo thick and cloſe, and the ſtalks are fo apt to bend with 


ſpread butter as on bread. The bighland peaſants are ſo | the weight of the ears, that the reapers graſp the ſtems 


ond of angelica, which grows very plentifully in the 
mountains, that they chew it in a morning dried, and 
alſo make ſnuff of ir. ; | 
The mountains furniſh the people with game, and 
the lakes and rivers with plenty of freſh-water fiſh. They 
kill cows, ſheep, and goats for their winter ſtock, part 
of which they pickle and ſmoak, and ſome of it they cut 
in thin flices, ſprinkle it with fate, then dry it in the 
wind, and eat it like pay beef. They are fond of 
'brandy, and of chewing and fmoaking tobacco. 

The peaſants employ themſelves in cutting wood, ſell- 
'ing and floating of timber, burning of charcoal, and ex- 
tracting of tar, Many are alſo employed in the mines, 
"furnaces, and ſtamping mills ; and alſo in navigation and 
' fiſhing, beſides hunting and ſhooting ; for every body is 
at liberty to purſue the game, eſpecially in the moun- 
tains, and on the heaths and commons, here every pea- 
' fant may make uſe of what arms he pf 


SECT. Iv. 


"The Hardineſs of the Norwepians ; the Manner in which th 
carry on 4 Fiſhing, 424 their Arriculture; with bees 
Qoniſbing Methods of catching Prof. 


N Norwegians are inured to cold and hardſhips 
from their childhood ; for in the latter end of 
November they run about bare-foot, even upon the ice. 
The mountaineers who daily go in the woods have fre- 
quently their beards full of ificles, and their boſom full 
of ſnow. Our author ſays, that in his travels over the 
higheſt mountains of Norway, which are covered with 
ſhow, and where horſes are of no ſervice, he has ſeen 
the peaſants. in great numbers do the work of theſe ani- 
mals, which they ſeem almoſt to equal in ſtrength. 
When they have been in a profuſe ſweat, he ſaw them 
throw themſelves every half hour upon the ſnow, for the 
ſake of its refreſhing coolneſs, and even ſucked it to 
"quench their thirſt.* "This they undergo without the 
leaſt apprehenſions of a cold, or a fever, and without 
murmuring, or betraying the leaft diſcontent. On the 
contrary, they go on finging merrily, and with incredi- 
ble chearfulneſs and alacrity undergo the hardeſt labour 
imaginable for nine hours together. 

he ſtrong conſtitutions of the fiſhermen and ſeafaring 
people of this. country are no leſs remarkable. The pea- 
fants of both ſexes aſſemble together in prodigious num- 


bers about the middle of January, to make their winter-. 


Harveſt of the rich produce of the ocean. The people of 
every family at theſe times take with them five or fix 
weeks proviſions, which chiefly . conſiſt of dried fiſh. 
They keep out at ſea all day and a great part of the 
night, by moon-ſhine in open boats ;'and after that croud 
rogether by ſcores into little huts built in the iſlands 
"near the coaſt, where they have Hardly room to la 
themſelves down in their wet cloaths. Here they repoke 
themſelves the remainder of the night, and the next morn- 
ing return to the fame laborious employment with as 
much pleaſure and chearfulneſs as if they were going to 
'A -making. "x the eee N 
Agriculture 2 Norway is leſs burthenſome to the for- 
mer than in other parts; for he does not here toil in the 
fields of an opp ve lord; but the fruits of his labour, 
as in the Britih dominions, are his abſolute and certain 
property. But, on the other hand, it is in many places at- 
 wended with great inconvenience and fatigue : the fields 
conſiſting of little , ſpots of ground among the rocks, 
many of which muſt be dug inftead of being 1 
and particularly in the dioceſe of Bergen, where the 
ſoil is leſs fruitful, and affords few places where the 
plough can be uſed, Tnftead' of this they fometimes uſe 
a crooked ftick, with an iron at the end, which yielding 
eaſier to the ſtones, is not ſo ſubje& to break, Nor is 
the harveſt without its difficulties; the grain, accordin 
da the old cuſtom of the peaſants, not being mowed wi 

A ſeythe, except about Chriſtiana, where it is lately come 
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with one hand, while they cut them with the other, and 
then bind them in ſheafs: that they may be thoroughly 
aired and dried, a great number of poles are fet up in the 
fields, and fix or eight ſheafs hung to each pole. No 
waggons are uſed in harveſt work, except on the fron- 
tiers, where they have been introduced; but inſtead of 
them the Norway peaſants uſe ſledges, and are prejudiced 
againſt any other kind of vehicle, even in places where 
waggons might eaſily travel, though their work would 
be performed with much greater eaſe and expedition. 
But in this and every thing elſe they are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly 
tenacious of the cuftoms tranſmitted to them by their 
forefathers, that they will not venture to move a ſtone 
which their parents had ſuffered to lie. 

The catching of birds affords ſome of the inhabitants a 
very good maintenance: but it is impoſſible to give a juſt 
idea of the fatigue and danger with which the people 
ſearchr for the birds in the high and fteep rocks, many of 
which are above two whey of fathoms perpendicular. 
'Thefe people who are called birdmen have two methods 
of catching them: they either climb up theſe perpendi- 
cular rocks, or are let down from the top by a ſtrong and 
thick rope. When they climb up they have a large 
pole of eleven or twelve ells in length, with an iron 
hook at the end. They who are underneath in a boat, 
or ſtand on a cliff, faſten this hook to the waiſtband of 
the man's breeches who climbs, by which means they help 
him up to the higheſt projection he can reach, and fix 
his feet upon. They them help up another to the ſame 
place; and when they are both up, give each his bird- 
pole, and a lons rope which they tie at each end round 
their waiſts, The one then climbs up as high as he can, 
and where it is difficult the other, by putting his pole 
under his breech, puſhes him up, tilt he gets to a good 
ſtanding-place. The uppermoſt of the two then helps 
the other up to him with the rope; and thus they pro- 
ceed till they get to the part where the birds build, and 
there they ſearch for them. As they have many dangerous 
places ſtill to climb, one always feeks a convenient (; 
where he can ſtand ſecure by being able to hold himſelf 
faſt, while the other is climbing about. If the latter 
mould happen: to' flip he is held up by the other, who 
ſtands firm; and when ke has paſſed in fafety thoſe dan- 
gerous places, he fixes himſelf in the ſame manner, 
that he may enable the other to come ſafe to him ; and 
then they clamber about after birds where they pleaſe. 
But ſometimes accidents happen; for if one does not 
ſand firm, or is too weak to ſupport the other, when he 
lips, they both fall and are kitted ; and every year ſome 
periſh in this manner, | | 

On their thus reaching the places that are ſeldom viſit- 
ed, they find the birds fo tame, that they may take them 
with their hands, they being unwilling to leave their 
young ; but where or are wild, they throw a net over 
them in the rock, and entangle thoſe that are flying, 
with a net fixed to the end of their poles, Thus they 
catch a vaſt number of fowls, and the boat keeping un- 
derneath them, they throw the dead birds mto it, and 
ſoon fill the veſſel. - If the weather continues favourable, 
and there be a great deal of game, the birdmen ſome- 
times continue eight days together on the rocks; where 
they find holes or caverns, in which they can ſecurely 
take their repoſe. In this cafe they draw up proviſions 
with lines, and boats are kept coming and going to car- 
ry away the game they have caught, | 

As many of the rocks are ſo ſteep and dangerous, that 
they cannot poſſibly climb up them, they are then let 
down from above; when they have a ſtrong rope, eighty 
or a hundred fathoms long, and about three inches in 
thickneſs. © One end of it the birdman faftens about his 
waiſt, and then drawing it between his legs, ſo that he 
can fit on it, he is let * wich his bird-pole in bis 
hand, by {rx men at the top, who let the rope fink hy 
degrees, but lay a piece of timber on the edge of the 
rock, for it to ſlide on, to prevent its being torn to pieces 
by the ſharp edge of the ſtones. Another line is faſtened 
round the man's waiſt, which he pulls to give ſigns 
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Huld have them pull him up, let him lower, 
24 e is in 40 wc of = 
ing by the rope, and falling upon him; he 
23 — = a Hick furred cap well lined, which ſe- 
ures him from the blows he may receive from. ſmall 
tones but if large ones fall, he is in the greateſt ha- 
zard of loſing bis life. Thus do theſe poof men often 
expoſe themſclves to the moſt imminent danger, merely 
to get a ſubſiſtence for their families. There are ſome 
indeed who ſay. there is no great hazard ih it; after they 
ne alin to it; but at firſt the rope tutns round 
with them, till their heads are giddy, and they can do 
nothing to ſave themſelves. Thoſe who haye learnt the 
art make à play of it; 2 put their feet againſt the rock, 
throw themſelves ſeveral fathoms out, and puſh them - 
- ſelves into What place they pleaſe, They even keep 
themſelves out on the line in the alr, ant catch wit 
their poles numbers of birds flying out and into their 
holes. The gteateſt art conſiſts in throwing themſelves 
out, ſo as to ſwing under the projection of 4 rock, 
where the birds gather together : here they fix their feet, 
looſen themſelves frotn the tope, and faſten it to to a 
fone, to prevent {ts ſwinging out of thelr reach. When 
'a man has done this, he climbs about and catches the 
birds either with his hands of his pole, and when he has 
killed as many as he thinks proper, he ties them toge- 
ther, faſtens them to the ſmall line, and by a pull gives 
a ſign for thoſe above to draw them up. In this manner 
he works all day, and when he wants to go up, he either 
gives a ſignal to be drawn up, or, with his belt full of 
birds, works himſelf up with his hands and feet. 
In caſe there ate not people enough to hold the rope, 
- the birdman fixes a poſt in the ground, faſtens his rope 
to it, and ſlides down without any help. After which 
he goes to work as before. In ſome places thete ate ſteep 
cliffs of a prodigious ſize lying under the land, and 1 
above two hundred yards above the water, which are like- 
wile very difficult to be got at. Down theſe cliffs they 
help one anothet in the above manner, and taking a 
ſtrong rope with them, faſten it here and thete in the 
cliff where they can, and leave it all the ſummet᷑: upon 
this they will run up and down, and take the birds at 
pleaſure. F | 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe how dteadful and dangerous 
this bird-catching appears to the beholders, froth the vaſt 
height and exceflive ſteepneſs of the rocks, many of 
which hang over the ſea. It ſeems impoſſible for men to 
enter the holes under theſe projeRions, or to walk a hun- 
dred fathoms high on crags of rocks, where they can 
but juſt fix their toes. | | 
After the birds are brought home, they eat part of them 
freſh, and part is hung up to dry for the winter ſeaſon. 
Theſe birds afford the inhabitants a good maintenance, 
partly from their feathers, which are gathered and ſent to 
foreign parts, and partly from their fleſh and eggs ; ſome 
ſorts of which are as good as hens eggs, and are ſent to 
market, though they are of various colours and ſizes, 


hen 2 
ob deep him where he is. 


SEC. v. | 
Of the Religion and Government of the Norwegians: 


UTHERANISM is the eſtabliſhed and almoſt the 
only religion in Notway, except in the province of 
Finmark, where are ſtill no inconſiderable number of 
pagans, but no hardſhip, expence, or labour is ſpared for 
their converſion. The firſt meaſures for the reformation 
of religion ut Norway, were taken in the year 1528, 
and were compleated in 1537. In 1607 a new hierarchy, 
or church government, was eſtabliſhed : in every ſee there 
is a biſhop : the biſliop of Chriſtiana is the principal, 
and takes place of all the reft. Under the biſhops are the 
provoſts, the preachers, and the chaplains, or curates, 
with inferior church officers. A pariſh uſually contains 
more churches than one; whence the parochial incum- 
bent has often the care of matiy, _ yy 
Wich reſpect to the laws of Norway, king Olave is 
ſaid to have been the firſf legiſlator of this country, 
and to have inſtituted a law for the puniſhment of, rob- 
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| bery, fraud, and aſſaults. King Chriſtian IV. publiſhed 
a new body of laws for Norway, which were in force till 
the reign of Chriſtian V. who cauſed a new digeſt to be 
drawn up, and theſe are the only laws now obſerved iri 
the kingdom; "This law<book was printed in one vo- 
lume in quarto at Copenhagen in 1687 ;*the ſubſtance of 
it is taken from that of Denmark, with only a few alter- 
ations made neceſſaty by the diffetent circurfiſtances of 
the two kingdoms. 1 | | 
At preſent the chief officet in Norway is 4 vice- ſtadt- 
holder, who is preſident of the ſupreme couft of judica- 
ture at Chriſtians, which is the genera? tribunal for all 
Norway, to which there Nes an appeat in all cauſes front 
the inferior courts of the ſeveral dioceſes, or general go- 
vernments, in this kingdom; but may; however, be re- 
moved to the ſupreme court at Copenhagen. | | 
Each of the four di6ceſes, or general governments, 
into which Norway is divided, Has its rat governor; 
and under theſe are the prefefts; The office of both is 
the ſame as in Denmark. an; e WV TE RN 
Next to the preſects are the ſecretaries, and the col- 
lectors, who levy the king's taxes; and pay them into 
the hatids of the receiver, | 2112 | 
Over the nine provincial courts are” fine judges + 
there are alſo inferior judges, each of whom, in conjunca 
tion with eight aſſiſtants, has the power of deciding 
cauſes within his diſtrict, Beſides, in the four chief ci- 
ties of Norway, Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand; Bergen, 50 
Drontheim, are preſidents appointed by the king; an 
under theſe, as in all * towns, are collectors. 
There are likewiſe collectors of the toll, comptrollers 
over the farmers of the duties, and commiſſaries of pro- 
viſions in this part of his Daniſn majeſty's dominions. 
With reſpect to the diviſions of Norway, nature has 
divided the mairt land of this kingdom into two parts by 
the immenſe chain of mountains called Dofrefield and 
Langfield, which ſepatate the weſtern and northern parts 
that he near the ſea, from the ſouthern and eaſtern, or 
inland parts. Here it muſt be obſerved, that the high 
lands which lie to the ſouth and eaſt of theſe mountains 
are called Sondenffeld, or South-land ; while that lying 
north of Dofreheld and weſt of Langfield towards the ſea, 
is called Nordenfields, or North-land. PT. 
But, according to the political divifion of this country, 
it conſiſts of four general governments; two of which, 
that is Chriſtiana and Chriſtianſand, lie in the ſouth and 
Bergen and Dontheim in the north part of the kingdom. 
The eccleſiaſtical divifion into four biſhoprics, is agreea- 
ble to the civil, and as the —— governments are ſub- 
divided into prefectures, and diſtricts or fiefs, ſo the biſh< 
oprics are fub-divided into provoſtſhips and pariſhes, | 
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Of the four Governments of Norway, - and the 
Places in each ; particilarly of the Sitver- Mines 
berg, © | 3 | 


E * E government of Chriſtians, or Aggethuus, is 
_ the largeſt in the ſouth part of the kingdom, and 
the richeſt in all Norway. Its principal city is Chriſ- 
tiana, Which is faid to be the moſt magni t city in 
the kingdom; it is regularly built, is of conſiderable ex- 
tent, and carries ot a great trade. Here the governor 
and the biſhop of Chriſtiana reſides, and here are held the 
general and provincial high courts of judicatute. It hag 
a work-houſe, and two ſubutbs called Watetland and 
Peper- Vigen; through the firſt runs a river; which riſes - 
in Maridalen. We have, however, no particular de- 
aa oe of the buildings of this city, which is ſituated 
in fifty- nine degrees fifty minutes north latitude, and in 

ten degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude. | 
Kongfberg is a flouriſhing mine town in this govern... 
ment, that contains no leſs than ten or eleven thouſand 
ſouls, 080 whom are à congtegation of Danes and 
another of Germany. A mint was ſet up in this ton 
ſo early as the ow 1686, and in 1689 the mine college 
was erected. 9 moſt famous for its ſilver 
im a Norway. 9 


mines, Which Me the ＋ 1 
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diſcovered in 1623, upon which the town was imme- 


diately built, and peopled with German miners. In 
1751, forty- one ſhafts and twelve veins were wrought 
in the four, reviers of this mine, in which three thouſand 
five hundred officers, artificers, and labourers are uſually 
employed. The rich ore in this mine is found only in 
diſperſed ſtratas and interrupted veins. Even pure ſil. 
ver is ſometimes dug out of itz and in 1647 ſome gold 
was found among the ſilver, of which king Chriſtian IV. 
cauſed the famous Brillen ducats to be coined, with this 
legend, Vips MMA Domini; See the wonderful works 
of the Lord. In the year 1697, a vein of was diſ- 
covered here, of which ducats were coined, which on 
one tide had this inſcription, Cunts ria V. D. G. 
Rex Dan. Nokw. V. G. The legend on the reverſe 
was from the bock of Job: Von MITTERNACHT 
OMMT. GOLD : that is, Out of the north cometh gold. 
December 1, 1697. 7 | 
Theſe mines are in a mountain between rg 
and the river Jordal : but it has been found that the ſil- 
ver ore is not, as was as firſt imagined, limitted to that 
mountain, but extends its veins for ſome miles, through- 
out the adjacent diſtricts; which is proved by the new 
mines that are from time to ons 12 — 5 
places, and moſt of them carried on very proſperoully. 
One of the moſt ancient and rich of all the mines, 
named Old God's Blefling, has ſometimes within a week 
jelded ſeveral hundred pounds weight of rich ore. 
is mine never fails to gl the beholder with amaze- 
ment at its aſtoniſhing depth, which is no leſs than an 
red and eighty perpendicular fathoms ; and the cir- 
cumference at the bottom forms a clear of ſome hun- 
dreds of fathoms, Here the fight of thirty or forty 
piles, burning on all ſides in this gloomy cavern, and 
continually fed, in order to mollify the ſtone in the pro- 
ſecution of the mines; ſeems, according to the common 


idea, an image of hell; and the (warms of miners, co- 


vered with ſoot, and buſtling about in habits according 
their ſeveral employments, may well paſs for ſo many 
ente; eſpecially When, as a ſignal that a mine is going 
, 


to be ſprung in this or that courſe, they roar 
Berg: wet]! Berg-livet! Take care of your lives 
rederickſhall is a — frontier 2 towards — 
den, ſituated in latitude fiſty- five degrees, twenty-ſix 
minutes, at the mouth of the river Tiſtedal, wheze it 
diſcharges itſelf into the Spineſund, This town was for- 
merly called Halden, and was a mean place, under the 
juriſdiction of the magiſtracy of Frederickſtadt; yet it 
made a very gallant defence againſt the Swedes in 1658 
and 165g, by means of a ſmall intrenchment or zampart. 
It was afterwards ſtren d with additional fortifi- 
cations ; and in 1660 ſuſtained a third ſiege from the 
Swedes ; and Charles Guſtavus is by ſome thought to 
have received here the wound pf which he died. Fixe 
years after, this, town received a charter with the pri- 
vileges of ' city. In 4736 and 1718, the inhabitants 
again diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the vigorous defence 
they made againſt the attacks of the Swedes ; and here, 
on the eleventh of December 1718, Charles XII. of 
Sweden was ſhot in the txenches. King Frederic IV. 
ordered a pytramid twenty feet high to be erected on the 
ſpot where that hero fell. Its fides were decorated with 
military trophies, the arms af Sweden, and the king's. 
name z and the top was ſurmounted with a gilt crown. 
On four. marble tables at the N one Latin, and 
two Daniſh inſcriptions in go letters. But king 
Chriſtian VI. in compliment to Sweden, ordered this 
pyramid to be taken down. town itſelf is of no 
great ſtrength ; but on a bigh rock oppoſite to. it, ſtands 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Frederic ſtein, and there are other 
ſmaller forts near it. This city has been ſeveral times 


de} roged Wee. 0 | 
rederickſtadt was built in 1857 by Frederic II. who. 
granted it a favourable charter, and removed the pro- 
vincial court thither, . It lies thirty-four miles to the 
ſouth of Frederickſhall, and is governed by a town ma- 


giſtrate, and its chief trade is in timber. Frederickſtadt 


was regularly fortified in 3685 by Frederick III. and new 
works — been, nee added a, 3 ſo that its ſtrength. 
by nature and att, and its convenient ſituation, render it 
the moſt important fortreſs in Norway. ö 
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The general government of Chriſtianſand is ſituated in 
the moſt ſouthern extremity of dd + and is bounded 
on the north by the government of Chriſtiana, and on 
the caſt, ſouth, and weſt by the North Sea. This pro- 
vince is fertile in corn, and has ſeveral rivers, one of 
which is the Mandel, which in one place has a bridge 
laid over it from one rock to another, thirty-ſix feet a- 
bove the ſurface of the water. At a ſmall diſtance from 
this bridge is a cataract, where a very uncommon method 
of fiſhing is practiſed 3 the fiſnermen 50 under the cata- 
ract, which forms an arch over their heads, to catch the 
ſalmon, at the extteme hazard of their lives, in a hole 
in the rock. This government conſiſts of four prefec- 
tures, hve diſtricts, and has two provincial courts, 

The principal city of this government is Chriſtianſand, 
which is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, in the fifty-ninth 
degree three minutes north latitude, and is the refidence 
of the biſhop and the general governor, where is a ca- 
thedral and epiſcopal ſchool. This city was built b 
Chriſtian IV. between the year 1641 and 1643, and 1s 
thus called from its founder, and the great ſande, or 
ſtrand, on which it is built. It is of a ſquare form, and 
the ſtreets are broad, regular, and handſome, Its fitua- 
tion is very commodious, three ſides of it being ſur- 
rounded either with freſh or ſalt water, and on the fourth 
it has a communication with fine meadows and the 
mountains. In 1734 the church, with the greateſt part 
of the city, was deſtroyed by fire. | 

The ſmall town of Arndal is remarkable for its fitua- 
tion on à rock in the midſt of the river Nid. It has a 
good wharf, and moſt of the houſes ſtand on the acclivity 
of the rack, the reſt being built on piles in the water. 
The ſtreets are only formed of bridges of boats, by 
means of which the inhabitants go from houſe to houſe, 
The water is of ſufficient depth fer the largeſt ſhips to 
he alongſide of the bridges. As the church ſtands high, 
and almoſt on the ſummit of the rock, there is an aſcent 
to it from the houſes by a great number of ſteps hewn out 
of the rock. The inhabitants make 1 ufe of the 
commodious ſituation of this town for trade, by employ. 
ing wang ſhips and dealing largely in timber. 

"he government of Bergen is from two hundred and 
forty to three hundred miles in length, and contains onl 
the ſingle prefecture of Bergenhuus, "rams e dil- 
tricts, and the ſame number of provoſtſhips. This coun- 
try is very populous, and is rematkable for its having 
ſeven marble quarries ; but produces little corn. 

The only city we ſhall deſcribe in this government is 
that of Bergen, its capita], which bas the greateſt trade 
in all Norway. It is ſituated in the ſixty-firſt degree 
eleven minutes north latitude, in the midft of a valley, 
and built in a ſemicircular form, on the ſides of a 
called by the inhabitants Waag. It is fo well fortified 
by nature on the land fide by To mountains, ſeven of 
which are remarkably high, while the defiles or paſſes 
between them are quite impracticable to an enemy, and 
towards the ſea the harbour is well defended by ſeveral 
fortifications. All the churches, public edifices, and 
moſt of the houſes along the ſtrand are built with tone. 
This city formerly contained thirty churches and con- 
vents ; but it has at preſent only four pariſh churches, 
three of which are Daniſh, and one German, with 2 
church in the large hoſpital of St. Jurgen, and a{mall 
chapel in St. James's cburch-yard. The caſtle of Bor- 
gen is a noble ſtructure. The large cathedral ſchodt 
was founded in 1554, by biſhop Petrus, Who alſo en- 


dowed it, and, by the Iberalie) of king Frederick II. 


foundation, where moral and natural 
'thematics, hiſtory, with the Latin an 
are 

kinds 


and others, twelve ſcholars are maintained and educated 
in it. The navigation ſchool] founded here, Which once 
flouriſhed greatly, is now fallen to decay. The ſemina- 
rium Fredericianum alſo deſerves notice, it being a noble 
9 50 „ the ma- 
rench language 
ht. This city carries on a large Sora * 
of fiſh, tallow, hides, and timber; and the re- 


turns are moſtly made in corn and foreign commodities. 
The number o its inhabitants are i at thirty 
thouſand. 2 | = 2 

The general government of Drontheim is the moſt 
northern province in Norway, and the largeſt in extent. 
It borders on the North Sea, on Sweden, and Swediſh 
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DENMARK. 


Lapland. A range of iſlands extends from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt, and between them and the continent runs a 
large bay called Weſt Fiorden. Among the above iſlands 
is a remarkable kind of current, or whirlpool, called the 
Moſxoeſtrom, in the fixty-eighth de ree of latitude, 
near the iſland of Moſkoe, from whic this whirlpool 
takes its name. Its violence or roarings exceed thoſe of 
a cataract, being heard at a great diſtance, without any 
intermiſſion, except for a quarter of an hour at the turn 
of high and low water, when its impetuoſity ſeems at a 
ſtand, and fiſhermen venture in: but this motion ſoon 
returns, and let the ſea be ever ſo calm, gradually in- 
creaſes with ſuch a draught and vortex, as abſorb whatever 
comes within their ſphere of action, keeping it for ſome 
hours under water, when the fragments, ſhivered by the 
rocks, appear again. This circumſtance, among otheis, 
makes ſeveral authors firmly believe, that here is an 
abyſs penetrating the globe, and iſſuing in ſome very re- 
mote parts z and Kircher is ſo particular as to aſſign the 
gulph of Bothnia. But the learned biſhop of Pontoppi- 
dan obſerves, that, after the moſt exact reſearches, this 
is but a conjecture without any foundation; it having 
no other cauſe than the colliſion of the waves riſing and 
falling at the flux and reflux, againſt a ridge of rocks and 
ſhelves, which confine the water, ſo that it precipitates 
like a cataract ; and thus the higher the flood riſes, the 
deeper.muſt be the fall, the natural reſult of which is a 
whirlpool. 3 

Mr. Ramus is of the ſame opinion, and obſerves, that 
at the time of flood the ſtream runs up the country be- 
tween the iſlands of Lofoden and Moſkoe, with a boiſter- 
ous rapidity ; but the roar of its impetuous ebb to the 
ſea is ſcarce equalled by the loudeſt and moſt dreadful 
cataracts, the noiſe being heard at ſeveral leagues diſ- 
tance, The whirlpool is then of ſuch extent and depth, 
that if a ſhip comes within its attraction, it is inevitably 
abſorbed, and daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks at the 
bottom. But when the ſtream is moſt boiſterous, and 
its fury heightened by a ſtorm, it is dangerous to come 
within one Norway, or fix Engliſh miles of it, boats, 


' 
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| ſhips, and yachts, having been carried away, by not 


uarding againſt it, before they were within its reach. 

t frequently happens that even whales coming too neat 
the ſtream, arc over-powered by its violence; and then 
it is impoſlible to deſcribe their howlings and bellowings 
in their fruitleſs ſtruggles) to diſengage themſelves. © A 
bear once attemping to ſwim to the iſland of Moſkoe, in 
order to prey on the ſheep at paſture in the iſland, afford- 
ed the like ſpectacle to the people; for the ſtream caught 
him and bore him down, while he roared terribly' ſo as 
to be heard on ſhore, Even large firs and pine-trees, af. 
ter being abſorbed by the current, riſe again, with their 
trunks broken and torn to ſuch a degree, that they ſeem 
as if covered with briſtles, 

The general government of Drontheim contains three 
prefectures, which are thoſe of Drontheim, Nordland, 
and Finmark. Nl | 4 

The principal city in this province is that of Dron- 
theim, which is in the vrefech of the ſame name. It is 
two hundred and ſixty-one miles north-eaſt of Bergen, 
in the ſixty-third degree ſixteen minutes north latitude, 
and in the tenth degree fifty-five minutes eaſt longitude 
from London. It is ſituated on the river Nid, which al- 
moſt ſurrounds it, and had formerly ten churches and 
hve convents, but at preſent it has only two churches 
beſides that at the hoſpital, The cual, which was 
a ſuperb edifice built with marble, was all burnt down 
in 1530, except the choir, which is rather too large for 
the preſent church, and is till called the cathedral. 
This city is the reſidence of the general governor and 
the biſhop. It has a fine cathedral ſchool, a ſeminar 
of miſſionaries, an orphan houſe, a work-houſe, a houſe 
of correction, and an hoſpital. A conſiderable trade. in 
timber, fiſh, tallow, and copper, is carried on in this 
city; which is defended by fort Chriſtianſtein, erected 
in 1680 ; it has alſo ſome fortifications on the land-fide ; 
and the caſtle of Munkholmen, which ſtands on a rock 
in the harbour of Drontheim, and defends both the city 
and harbour towards the ſea, | 
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Iſlands and Country included under that Name. Their 
Situation, Climate, and Produce in general. 


ENMARE, properly ſo called, conſiſts of two 
retty large, and ſeveral ſmall, iſlands, together 
with * peninſula of Jutland. It is remarkable that 
though all theſe together conſtitute the kingdom of Den- 
mark, not any one of theſe is ſeparately called by that 
name. ; 
Denmark is ſituated exactly to the north of Germany, 
and is ſeparated from it by the Baltic, and by the Leven 
and the Eider, which divide Jutland from Germany; to 
the weſt, it is waſhed by the North-Sca; to the north, it 
has the Categate ; and to the eaſt, is bounded by the Bal- 
tic, Between the continent and the iſlands, F unen and 
Zealand are the famous ſtreights, called the Sound, 
which divides Denmark, or, in other words, the iſland 
of Zealand, from Sweden. The Sound is about a thou- 
ſand three hundred and thirty-one fathoms broad, and is 
the common paſſage out of the North-Sea into the Baltic. 
This, with the other ſtreights, called the Great- Belt and the 
Little-Belt, are reckoned part of the king of Denmark's 
dominions, and all ſhips that paſs that way are. obliged 
to pay a toll, according to the value of the cargoes with 
which they are laden. Þs | 
| Beſides the places juſt mentioned as conſtituting, the 
kingdom of Denmark, there are many others ſubje& to 
33 IP 
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that ſtate, e the kingdom of Norway, juſt 


deſcribed, with the iſlands Faroe, Iceland, and part of 
Greenland, half of the dutchy of Holſtein, with the 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt in Germany; 
the citadel of Chriſtianſburg on the coaſt of Guinea ; the 
iſlands of St. Thomas and St. John, with ſome of the 
Caribbee iſlands, and St. Croix in America; the town of 
Tranquebar, with its territory, and the iſlands of Nico- 
bar on the coaſt of Coromandel, in the Eaſt-Indies. We 
are here to conſider only what is properly termed Den- 
mark. C4 

It is difficult to determine the extent of the whole king- 
dom of Denmark, with any tolerable degree of ans, 


| becauſe its parts are not contiguous to each other; but 


we ſhall hereafter give the extent of every part ſingly. 
| The air in North Jutland is pretty cold and piercing; 
but on the eaſt fide of South Jutland, and in the iſlands 
of Funen and Zealahd, it is milder and more temperate : 
however, in the low and marſhy part, and in the iſland 
of Laaland, the air is thick, moiſt, and unhealthy. 
The ſhifting of the winds, indeed, while it renders the 
weather ſomewhat variable, at the ſame time. purges 
the air of fogs and vapours. The weſt wind, which fre- 
quently blows in theſe parts, is the moſt violent. 
Denmark lies moſtly low and on' a level, and, except 
the tract of land about the middle of Jutland, is very 


fertile; ſo that the country maintains the inhabitants 
in plenty, and yields every thing neceſſary for the ſup-: 


port of human life: but the inhabitants can better diſ- 
Ee penſe 


110 


penſe with their horned cattle and horſes for exportation, 
than with their corn. The ſea coaſts, lakes, ponds, 
rivers, and brooks of this country yield abundance of fiſh. 
Denmark produces no wine, no metals, and very little 
ſalt. Moſt of the provinces have wood ſufficient for their 
neceſſary occaſions; but as this is not the caſe. with 
them all, the Danes are obliged to burn a great deal 
of turf, | 

We ſhall give a more particular account of the pro- 
duce of this kingdom in treating of its ſeyeral parts, and 
ſhall now proceed to the inhabitants, their manners, cuſ- 
toms, and government. 


SECT. UI. 
The Pirſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Danes. 
- Danes are generally tall and ſtrong limbed ; 


they have good features, and an agreeable com- 
plexion ; their hair is fair, and for the moſt part yellow 
or red ; and, as few of them wear wigs, they take a 
great deal of pains in' combing and curling their Jocks. 
As red hair is natural to the country, they have not the 
folly to be aſhamed of it, and therefore do not endeavour 
to conceal or change the colour. Both the gentlemen 
and ladies in ſummer dreſs very ſplendidly after the French 
mode; but in winter, like the reſt of the northern peo- 
ple, they wrap themſelves up in furs or wool The 
winter dreſs of the ladies, which is Daniſh, is very 
convenient and becoming. The burghers, the ſervants, 
and even the peaſants, ate neat in their linen, which 
they often change, and all who can afford it are fond of 
making a f lendid appearance, 

The lord Moleſworth ſays, that he never knew a 
country where the minds of the people are more upon 
a level ; and that as there are none of extraordinary quali- 
fications to be found, who excel in particular arts or 
ſciences, ſo there are ſeen noenthuſiaſts, madmen, natu- 
ral fools, or whimſical people; but a certain equality 
of underſtanding reigning among them, every one plods 
on in the ordinary beaten track of common ſenſe, with- 
out deviating to the right or left. The people in 88 
ral, however, read and write, and their clergy uſually 
talk Latin. We cannot ſay how far this nobleman was 

rejudiced in the account he has given of theſe people; 
but the encouragement given to learning, and the mo- 
dern improvements that have been made in Denmark, 
by the introduction of the arts and ſciences, has rendered 
his picture extremely unlike the original. 

We are informed by that nobleman, that the vices 
which the gene are moſt addicted to are gluttony and 
drunkenneſs. When they ſit down to eat and drink, 
ſays he, they never know when to riſe ; but the debauch 
ſometimes continues whole days and nights. The firſt 
thing a friend is preſented with at his entering the houſe, 
is a dram of brandy ; and they no ſooner fit down to din- 
ner, but all the men and women have a glaſs ſet by their 
plates; and, on propoſing a health, all take off their 
glaſſes together, and by that means make quick diſpatch : 
the women indeed, he ſays, retire ſoon after dinner; 
but the men fit till they have loſt that little ſenſe which 
falls to their ſhare, But after all, there is nothing more 
unjuſt than theſe. national reflections, which have fre- 
quently no other foundation than that circle of acquain- 
tance which a ſtranger happens to fall into while he re- 
fides. in a country ; and indeed where they are juſt at 
ane time they are far from being ſo in another ; fr cuſ- 
toms like theſe differ greatly within the compaſs of 


An . 

The liquor drank by people of rank are chiefly rheniſh 
wine, cherry brandy, and all forts of French wine ; 
while the common people drink beer and malt ſpirits. 
The tables of the great are covered with a variety of 
diſhes. They have no fallow deer, woodcocks, pheaſants, 
- or rabbits; and red deer being the king's game, are not 

to be purchaſed : their beef and veal are excellent, as 
ate alſo their bacon and hares. The common people, 
vrhether in town or country, generally live upon coarſe 
rye. bredd, leans falt meat, ſftock-fiſh, roots, and bad 
cheeſe, ſeldom taſting of ſlolh- meat, except on ſome ex- 
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traordinary feſtivals, as on St. Martin's eve, when each 
family in Denmark never fails to make wee} and to 
have a roaſted gooſe for ſupper. As to the peaſants, the 
chiefly live on roots, greens, white meats, and rye bread. 
Sea fiſh is ſcarce, * not very good; but the river fiſh 
make amends, here being moſt excellent perch, carp, 
and craw- fiſn. One cannot expect very extraordinary 
fruit ſo far to the north; yet the gentry do not want 
ſuch as are very tolerable ; and ſome of the nobility have 
grapes, melons, peaches, and all forts of ſallads very 
early, and in great perſection. 12 op 
It is ſaid to be difficult for ſtrangers to find the con- 
veniencies of lodging and boarding in Denmark ; for even 
in Copenhagen there are few lodgings to be let in pri- 
vate houſes, and in the taverns people muſt be content to 
eat and drink in a public room, into which any othec 
we may enter, | 
ith reſpect to their marriages, uy are ſumetimes 
contracted three, four, or more years before the ceremo- 
ny is performed. "The gentry give portions with their 
daughters; but the burghers and peaſants only give 
cloaths, houſhold goods, and a great wedding dinner, 
which are all they part with till their death. 
Magnificent burials and monuments are uſual with the 
nobility, and ſometimes the yy of a perſon of quality 
is kept in a vault, or the chancel of a church, for ſeveral 
ears together, till they have an opportunity of celebrat- 
ing .the funeral with ſufficient ſplendor. The poorer 
ſort are buried in great thick cheſts, and in the towns 
there are about a dozen common mourners belonging 
to each pariſh, who are obliged to carry and attend the 


people to their graves. 


SECT. III. \ 


Of the Language of the Danes ; their Skill in the Arts and 
Sciences; the Manufaftures carried on in the Country; 
their Commerce and trading Companies ; with their Coins, 
Wiights, and Meaſures, | 


1 Daniſh language is only a diale& of the Swe- 
diſh and Norwegian; whence the inhabitants of 
theſe three nations in general underſtand each other, ex- 


is a mixture of the antient Gothic, Friſian, and German 
languages; and, with reſpect to the pronunciation, has 
ſome affinity with the Engliſh, with which it has many 
words in common. 

The number of learned men in Denmark is ſaid to be 
now as conſiderable as in any other country in Europe of 
its extent, for there is ſcarce any branch of literature in 
which the men of genius of this kingdom have not ac- 
quitted themſelves with honour. Beſides the univerſity 
at Copenhagen, which conſiſts of four colleges, the aca- 
demy at Soroe, and the ſeminary at Odenſe, there are ſe- 
veral ſchools well endowed in country towns, where the 
maſters are not only liberally provided for, but the 
ſcholars are inſtructed and partly maintained gratis. 
1742 a royal academy of ſcrences was inſtituted at Copen- 
hagen, with a royal fociety for the improvement of the 
northern hiſtory and languages. Societies for the im- 
provement of the uſeful arts and manufactures, and of 
the ſeveral branches of natural philoſophy, have been in- 
ſtituted; and in 1736 the Theatrum Antomico-Chirutgi- 
cum and ſeveral libraries were erected. At Copenhagen 
is alſo an academy for painting, ſculpture, and architec- 
ture ; and there the polite arts are in high eſteem. 

Scarce any manufactures were ere! on in Denmark 
in the laſt century; for they were firſt introduced 'by 
Frederick IV. and Chriſtian VI. There are at preſent 
artiſts of extraordinary ſkill at Copenhagen, and every 
branch of the mechanic arts is well executed in Denmark. 
Silks, ſtuffs, and velvets; cloth, cottons, and woollen 
ſtuffs ; gold and ſilver lace, tapeſtry; ſtockings, and hats; 
with different forts of hardware, are alſo made in this 
kingdom: as are likewiſe porcelain and fire-atttis. Here 
are beſides paper and copper mills, one filk and two cotton 
printing-houſes ; with manufactories of fope, ſtarch, 
| ſteel, glue, ſugar, tobacco, and lacyver he lace of 
| Tondern, and the gloves of Odenſe and Randers, are al- 


lowed to be excellent in their kind. Indeed no manu- 
f | factures 


cept in a few words and phraſes. The modern Daniſh 
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_ ried on by the Hanſe-towns ; but they were afterwards 


turers. 


branches ef trade as no private adventurers are able to 


DexnMARK: 
„ gures are now permitted to be imported into Den- 
mark ; and, fince the year 1 / 36, the wearing of jewels, 
gold and filver ſtuffs, and foreign lace, has been alſo 

-ohibited. In 1738 2 general warehouſe, or magazine, 
7 opened at the exchange, in Copenhagen, to which 
manufacturers bring all the wares they cannot diſpoſe 
of in other towns, and are paid ready money for them; 
and from this warehouſe the goods are delivered out to 
the retail traders on credit. ls, 

Indeed as Denmark enjoys the moſt commodious ſitua- | 
tion for navigation and commetce, it might be made the 
center of the important trade of the North, and particu- 
larly that carried on in the Baltic; 

Ah the commerce of this kingdom was formerly car- 


ſupplanted by the Engliſh and Dutch, but chiefly by the 
latter. The Danes firſt began to carry on their own 
trade in the reign of Chriſtian III. it was encouraged by 
Chriſtian IV. and in the reign of Chriſtian V. was carried 
on in their own bottoms z but Frederick IV. may be call. 
ed the real founder of the Daniſh commerce, which was 
ſupported by Chriſtian VI. and Frederick V, by his mu- 
nificence, endeavoured to carry it to its higheſt pitch, 
The ſtrict application of the Danes to e and 
commerce partly appears from the ſeveral opulent com- 
panies eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen. ; 

The principal of theſe is the royal Aſiatic company, 
firſt erected in 1616, and confirmed by a royal charter in 
1698, which was renewed with proper 1 in 
1732 and 1744. This company trades to I ranquebar 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, where they have a governor, 
and to Canton in China. They carry on this commerce 
almoſt entirely with current ſpecie, or bullion ; and in 
return bring chintz, cottons of all ſorts, muſlins, pepper, 
tea, ſalt petre, &c. For theſe commodities they receive 
conſiderable ſums of money from foreigners, who take 
them off their hands, and by this means refund the ſpecie 
carried out of Denmark. They alſo ſupply their own 
country with all theſe merchandizes, Nl company 
ſends two ſhips atinvally to Canton, which return richly 
laden, and two or three more to T ranquebar, 

The Weſt India and Guinea company, which was 
formerly eſtabliſhed by charter, was diflblved in 1754, 
and the trade to America laid open to the natives of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sleſwie; but in 1755 the king 
eſtabliſhed an African company, with a capital of five 
hundred actions; every action cönfiſktng of five hundred 
rixdollars, which are divided between thirteen adven- 


There is alfo eſtabliſhed by a royal charter a general 
trading company, inſtituted in order to carry on ſuch 


undertake and at the ſame time to ſerve as a kind of 
academy for young merchants, is company was in- 
corporated in 1747, and enjoys. conſiderable privileges. 
Its actions are one thouſand, each of which conſiſts of 
five hundred rixdollats, but only three hundred are paid 
wn 3 ſo that their fund amounts to no more than three 
ndred thoufand rixdollars: but the remaining two 
hundred of every action may be demanded on any emer- 
gency- This company carries on a trade to 138 
Spain, the Meditefrankan, the Baltic, and likewiſe to 
Greenland, by ſending ſhips to the whale fiſhery. 

The Iceland and Finmark company, who obtained 
their laſt charter in 1740, have monopolized the trade 
to Iceland and Finmark ; but that charter is to expire 
in 1771. 

Beſides, other Daniſh adventurers, trade to different 
ports of Europe; but the imports in Denmark always ex- 
ceed the exports: however, it is quite the reverſe in the 
kingdom of Norway. 

e Aſſignation- Exchange, ot Loan-Bank, was erect- 
ed at Copentiayen in 1736. The bank-notes are drawn 
for a hundred, fifty, or ten rixdollars, and paſs through 
all the king's dominions, and the public offices, as cur: 
tent ſpecie. Great and ſmall ſums, not under a hundred 
tixdollars, are lent out bf this bank at four per cent. on 
depoſiting a ſufficient pledge. The capital ſtock is no 
more than five hundred thouſand rixdollars, and though 
their circulating notes amount to much more, they are 


in yery good eredit, | | 
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There is alſo an office of inſurance for ſhips at ſea; 
eſtabliſhed by charter, The number of ſhips that an- 
nually enter the port of Copenhagen is very conſidera- 
ble ; for it appears that above three thouſand ſhips and 
ſmaller veſſels, laden with all forts of merchandize, eſ- 
pecially timber, materials for building; and proviſions; 
were entered at the cuſtom-houſe in the year 1752. 

The current coins in Denmark are, a roſe- noble, 


| which is eighteen ſhillings ſterling ; a ducatz nine ſhil- 


lings; a rixdollar, four ſhillings and ſixpence; a ſlet- 
dollar, three ſhillings ; a rix-mark, about eleven-pence 
a ſlet- mark, about nine-pence ; and a ſtiver, a penny; 
* theſe there ate ſeveral copper coins of ſmall va- 
ue. 

The weights are the great and ſmall hundred, the firſt 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and the other a hundred 
and twelve pounds; they have alſo their liſpound, which 
is as much as our ſtone of fourteen 8 and their 
ſhippound, which is twenty liſpounds. A Daniſh ell 
is about one-third leſs than the Engliſh ; and a Daniſh 
mile almoſt fix Engliſh miles. 


SECT. W. | 
Of the Religion and. eccleſiaftical Furiſdiftion of Denmark. 


HE Danes, in antient times, paid religious wor- 
_ to the gods Fryer, Thor, Thyr, O- 
din, and Freya, and in the Daniſh language four days in 
the week ſtill retain the names of the Four laſt imaginary 
deities; of which Odin was the chief. Several attempts 
were made at different times, in the middle ages, to con- 
vert the Danes to Chriſtianity, and in 882, Ebbo, bi- 
ſhop of Rheims, preached the goſpel in Denmark. King 
Harald Klag, who fled for refuge to the emperor Lewis, 
conſenting to be baptized, was attended back to his king- 
dom by ſeveral monks, who founded churches in many 
places in Denmark, partiEularly at Haddebye, in the 
dutchy of Sleſwic; where the firſt Daniſh church was 
erected, But the ſuceeding kings were the invetetate 
enemies of the Chriſtians, and cruelly perſecuted the new 
converts; however, after various viciflitudes of fortune, 
they at length obtained a free and uninterrupted tolera- 
tion from king Sweno, about the year 1000. 

At length, when Luther began to reſtore the doctrines 
of the goſpel to their genuine purity, they were favout- 
ably receive in Denmark by Chriſtian II. The reſorm- 
ation, gained ſtill more ground under Frederic I, and at 
the diet held at Copenhagen in 1537, was made the eſta- 
bliſhed religion ; when — Bugenhagen drew up a new 
body of eccleſiaſtical laws, and made ſeveral other good 
regulations, ' 

Though the Lutheran religion is eſtabliſhed in this 
country, other religious ſects, as the Calviniſts, the 
Jews, and the Papiſts, enjoy the free exerciſe of theit 
religion in Copenhagen, Fredericia, and Fredericſtadt. 
The Arminians, Mennonites, and Quakers, are alſo to- 
lerated at Frederieſtadt; and on the ifland of Nordftrand; 
the Roman-catholigs enjoy the public exerciſe of their 
religion, * the laudable endeavours of the kings of 
Denmark, the light of the goſpel alſo ſhines in Finmark, 
Greenland, atid 1 the inhabitants of Malabar; on 
the coaſt of India; and in 1714, a ſociety for the propa- 
gation of the goſpel was inſtituted for that purpoſe, 

The chief eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction is under the bi- 
ſhops, of which there are fix in Denmark, four in Nor- 
way, and two in Iceland. Of theſe the biſhop of Zea- 
land and Chriſtiana have the precedence. The former is 
alſo third profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Co- 
penhagen, and conſequent]y is obliged to. refide in that 
city. The title of archbiſhop is aboliſhed in Denmark 
and both Sleſwic and Holſtein are under a general ſuper. 
intendant. | 

The power of the biſhops was formerly very conſider 
able in Denmark; for, with the other principal prelates; 
they formed the third ſtate of the kingdom; but at pre- 
ſent they enjoy no other power, but what the general ſu- 
perintendants in Germany are inveſted with. They are 
always appointed by the king, and are obliged, ev 
three years, to viſit the churches and ſchools in theic 


reſ- 
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reſpeAive dioceſes ; to examine and ordain new preachers, 


and, together with their provoſts, to hold, at ſtated 
times, provincial ſynods, where they preſide in conjunc- 
« tion with the governor of the province. Their revenue 
ariſes from lands, tythes, and what is called the cathe- 
draticum, or a ſmall ſum which they receive from every 
church in the dioceſe. In every cathedral is a ſmall col- 
lege, which conſiſts of four or five canons, who meet 
twice a year in the chapter-houſe, in order to fit as 
Judges in matrimonial and other cauſes, which were for- 
merly decided by the canon law. There was formerly 2 
divinity lecturer, who read public lectures weekly in 
every cathedral ; but theſe have been laid aſide. 
ext to the biſhops are the provoſts, of which there 
are a hundred and fixty in the whole kingdom, who an- 
nually viſit the preachers and ſchoolmaſters within their 
juriſdiction; decide diſputes between the preachers and 
the veſtries, or pariſhes, when they are cognizable by 
the eccleſiaſtical law ; and twice a year appear at the pro- 
vincial ſynod, The provoſts have annually a rixdollar, 
or four ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling, from every church 
in their juriſdiction, and in their viſitations are enter- 
tained gratis, 


Next to theſe are the preachers, whoſe aſſiſtants are 


called chaplains. The revenues of the Daniſh clergy, 
which ariſe partly from tythes and partly from the libera- 
lity of. their reſpective flocks, are very conſiderable. 
Confeſſion money is indeed aboliſhed ; but inſtead of it, 
the preachers enjoy the offerings made by their congrega- 
tions at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. A preach- 
er's widow in Denmark receives half the benefit of the 
firſt year, and the eighth part of the income every year 
after, from the ſucceſſor of her deceaſed huſband. In the 
principal town of every dioceſe is alſo a widow's box, in 
which every preacher puts a certain ſum, and if his wi- 
dow ſurvives him, ſhe enjoys an annuity in proportion to 
what he has contributed. 


SEG TE. V. 


A particular Account of the Manner in which the Danes made 
a voluntary Surrender of their Liberties ; with the Privi- 
leges enjoyed at preſent by the Nobility, the Burghers, and 
ib Peaſants. 


TT will be proper here to give an account of an event 
which A be eſteemed one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary that has ever been mentioned in hiſtory. Till 
about he middle of the laſt century, Denmark was go- 
verned by a king choſen by the people of all ranks, who 
in their choice, paid a due regard to the 8 of the 
preceding prince, and if they found one of his line pro- 
perly qualified te, enjoy that high honour, they thought it 
Juſt to prefer him before any other, and were pleaſed when 
they had reaſon to chooſe the eldeſt ſon of their former 
ſovereign : but if thoſe of the royal family were either 
deficient in abilities, or had rendered themſelves un- 
worthy by their vices, they choſe ſome other perſon, and 
ſometimes raiſed a private man to that high dignity. 
One of the moſt fundamental parts of the conſtitution 
was the frequent meetings of the ſtates, in order to regu- 
late every thing relating to the government. In theſe 
meetings new laws were enacted, and all affairs relating to 
peace and war, the diſpoſal of great offices, and contracts 
of marriage for the royal family, were debated, The 
impoſing of taxes was merely accidental, no money bein 
levied on the people, except to maintain what was eſ⸗- 
teemed a neceſſary war, with the advice and conſent of 
the nation, or now and then by way of free-gift, to add 
to a daughter's portion. The king's ordinary revenue 
conſiſted only in the rents of lands and demeſnes, in his 
herds of cattle, his foreſts, ſervices of tenants in cul- 
tivating his ground, &c. for cuſtoms of merchandize 
were not then known in that part of the world: ſo that 
he lived like one of our modern noblemen, upon the re- 
venues of his eſtate. It was his buſineſs to fee juſtice 
impartially adminiſtered ; to. watch over the ,welfare of 


his people, to command their armies in perſon ; to en- | 


courage induſtry, arts, and learning; and it was equally 
his duty and intereſt to keep fair with the nobility and 


DenMarx. 
gentry, and to be careful of the plenty and proſperity of 


the commons. | | 

But in 1660, the three ſtates, that is, the nobility, 
clergy, and commonalty being aſſembled, in order to 
pay and diſband the troops which had been _—_ a- 
gainſt the Swedes, the nobility endeavoured to lay the 
whole burden on the commons; while the latter, who 
had defended their country, their prince, and the nobi- 
lity themſelves with the utmoſt —" inſiſted that the 
nobles, who enjoyed all the lands, ſhould at leaſt pay 
their ſhare of the taxes, ſince they had ſuffered leſs in 
the common calamity, and done leſs to prevent its pro- 
greſs. a 
At this the nobility were enraged, and many bitter re- 
plies paſſed on both fides. At length the principal ſena- 
tor ſtanding up, told the preſident of the city, that the 
commons neither underſtood the privileges of the nobi- 
lity, nor conſidered that they themſelves were no better 
than ſlaves. The word flaves was followed by a loud 
murmur from the clergy and burghers: when Nanſon, 
the preſident of the city of Copenhagen, and ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, obſerving the general indigna- 
tion it occaſioned, inſtantly aroſe, and ſwearing that the 
commons were no ſlaves, which the nobility ſhould 
find to their coſt, walked out, and was followed by the 
clergy and burghers, who proceeding to the brewers-hall, 
debated there on the moſt effectual means of humbling the 
inſupportable pride of the nobility. 

The commons and clergy the next morning marched 
in great order to the council- houſe, where the nobles 
were aſſembled ; and there the preſident Nanſon, in a 
ſhort ſpeech, obſerved, that they had conſidered the ſtate 
of the nation, and found that the only way to remedy 
the diſorders of the ſtate was to add to the power of 
the King, and render his crown hereditary ; in which, if 
the nobles thought fit to concur, they were ready to ac- 
company them to his majeſty, whom they had informed 
of their reſolution, and who expected them in the hall of 


| | his palace. 


The nobles, filled with a general conſternation at the 
ſuddenneſs of this propoſal, and at the reſolution with 
which it was made, now endeavoured to ſooth the com- 
mons by fair ſpeeches ; and urged, that ſo important an 
affair ſhould be managed with due ſolemnity, and regu- 
lated in ſuch a manner as not to have the appearance of 
a tumult. ©". | 

To this the preſident replied, that they only wanted to 
gain time, in order to e aer the intentions of the com- 
mons ; who came not thither to conſult, but to act. After 
farther debate, the commons growing impatient, the 
clergy, with the biſhops at their head, and the burghers 
headed by their preſident, proceeded, without the nobles, 
to the palace; and were met by the prime miniſter, who 
conducted them to the hall of audience, whither the King 
ſoon came to them. 

The biſhop now made a long ſpeech in praiſe of his 
majefty, and concluded with offering him an heredi 
and abſolute dominion. The king returned them thanks; 
but obſerved, that the concurrence of the nobles was ne- 
cellary : he aſſured them of his protection, and promiſed 
to eaſe their grievances, 

The nobles were all this while in the greateſt diſtrac- 
tion; they could come to no refolution, and broke up in 
order to attend the funeral of a principal ſenator : but 
while they were at a magnificent dinner, which was 
uſually provided on ſuch occaſions, they were told that 
the city gates were ſhut by the king's orders, and the 
keys carried to court. They were now filled with the 
apprehenſions of being all maſſacred, and the dread of 
lofing their lives took away all thoughts of their liberty : 
they therefore immediately diſpatched meſſengers both to 
the court and to the commons, to 
compliance. But the king, being reſolved to purſue the 
affair to the utmoſt, would not ſuffer the gates to be 
opened till the whole ceremony of the inauguration was 
concluded, Three days were employed in preparing for 
the fatal hour, in which they were to make a formal 
ſurrender of their liberty. Scaffolds covered with tapeſtry 
were erected in the ſquare before the caſtle, and orders 
were given for the burghers and the ſoldiers to appear in 
arms, under their reſpeQive officers. In ſhort, on the 
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ive notice of their 
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h of October, in the morning, the king, queen, 

— — family being mounted on the theatre erected 
for that purpoſe, and ſeated in chairs of ſtate under vel- 
vet canopies, received publicly the homage of -all the 
ſenators, nobility, clergy, and commons, which were 
performed on their knees, each taking an oath to pro- 
"mote his majeſty's intereſt in all things, and to ſerve him 
faithfully as became hereditary ſubjects. One Gerſdorf, 
a principal ſenator,” was the only perſon who had the 
courage to his lips in behalf of their expiring liber- 
ties, and ſaid, that he hoped and truſted that his majeſty 
deſigned nothing but the good of his people, and not to 
ern them after the Turkiſh manner; but wiſhed his 
tucceſſors would follow the example his majeſty would 
"undoubtedly ſet them, and make uſe of this unlimitted 


power 


leaſt to murmur at what was done. Thoſe who had 
payed their homage retired to the council-houſe, where 
the nobility being called over by name, and ordered 
to ſubſcribe the oath they had taken, they inſtantly 
obeyed. | | 

hus in four days time the kingdom of Denmark was 
changed from a ſtate but little different from that of an 
ariſtocracy, to that of an unlimited monarchy. We here 
ſee a houle of commons ſtimulated by reſentment, and 
filled with indignation at the inſolence of the nobility, 
betraying their conſtituents, and inſtead of a noble ef- 
fort to oblige thoſe nobles to allow them the privileges 
they had a right to demand, voluntarily giving up for 
themſelves, their conſtituents, and their poſterity, what 
they ought to have ſtruggled to preſerve at the hazard of 
their lives, and of whatever elſe might have been eſteem- 
ed valuable; while the only comfort the people had left, 
was to ſee their former, oppreſſors almoſt as much hum- 
bled as themſelves, The clergy indeed reaped many ad- 
vantages from this change ; but the citizens of Copen- 
hagen obtained little more in exchange for their liberty, 
than the inſignificant privilege of wearing ſwords, + 

The nobles of Denmark are diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation ef the higher and lower nobility. There never 
were any dukes — beſides the king's ſons, ex- 
cept one nobleman named Knut Pors, who was created 
duke of Halland by Chriſtopher II. ſo that the rank of 
higher nobles includes only counts and barons. The 
counts enjoy certain privileges, and their younger ſons 
and daughters are not only Rites barons and baroneſſes, 
but enjoy the privileges annexed to that rank. In their 
counties they have the right of patronage, and of ap- 

inting a judge and ſecretary, from whole ſentence there 

ies no appeal, but only to the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture. I hey are allowed three hundred acres of land free 
from all impoſitions: they bear a coronet over their coat 
of arms; and all ſuits carried on againſt them muſt com- 
mence in the ſupreme court of judicature. 5 

The rights and privileges of the barons is much the 
ſame with thoſe of the counts. The principal difference 
is, that the barons enjoy only one hundred acres of land 
free from tythes and contributions, and are ſomething in- 
ferior to the counts in rank and title. 

The privileges of the lower — like thoſe of the 
former, conſiſt in their being cited only before the king's 
ſupreme court, in all affairs that affect their life and 
honour, except they have a poſt in the militia by land or 
by ſea, in which caſe this privilege extends only to the 
ſuperior officers. No inferior judge can execute a ſen- 
tence paſled upon them, for that muſt be done only by 
the judge or his commiſlary... 

A lord of a manor who, beſides the produce of his 
manor, together with the mills and tythes, has two 
hundred acres of land in farm eſtate lying within two 
miles of * . is — from contribution. Lords of 
a manor have alſo the privilege of appointing a judge and 
ſecretary ; that of hunting — Rhing; Fr righe of 
trover, if the proprietor of the, goods found does not 
make his claim within a year and ſix weeks; and the 
7 of patronage or preſentation to their own churches. 

heſe are the principal privileges enjoyed by the nobility 
ſince the kings of Denmark became-abſolute ; but before 
that period their power roſe to the higheſt pitch. 
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for the good, and not for the prejudice of his ſub- | 
None ot the reſt ſpoke a word, or ſeemed in the | 


the ſword of ſtate are here unknown. 


| Gothland.* The ineſcutcheon quarterly, in the firſt 
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The burghers enjoy greater or leſs privileges accordin 
to the cities of which they are members. Hence tho 
of Copenhagen enjoy the pre-eminence, and have advan- 
tages enjoyed by none of the reſt. "The Daniſh pea- 
ſants are of different claſſes. Some are poſleſſed of a 
ſpot of land, which may be conſidered as their own pro- 

rty, ſince they only make the lord of the manor ſome 
inconſiderable acknowledgment. Others have only a 
farm, for which they pay a certain rent in money, cat- 
tle, or corn, to the proprietors of their farms, and do 
inferior ſervices at the manor of their lord; but ſlavery, 
or a ſtate of vaſſalage, was entirely aboliſhed in Den- 
mark by Frederic IV. in the year 1702, and is only con- 
tinued in ſome part of the dutchy of Sleſwic. 
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SECT. vi. 


Of the Prerogative, ' Court, Titles, and Arms of the Kings of 
' Denmark ; the Orders of Knighthood; the public Offices 
and Revenues ; with a conciſe — of the military and 
naval Force of the Kingdom ; the civil Government” of the 
Provinces, and the different Courts of Fudicature, 


4 king of Denmark, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved, is an abſolute prince, and conſequently 
his prerogative is unbounded, He is pleaſed, however, 
to act by the laws framed by his anceſtors, or by himſelf 
and council; though he has the power of repealing and 
altering them as he thinks fit. He is the guardian of all 
the noble orphans, and none can ſell or alienate their 
lands, without leave of the crown, the king being en- 
titled to a third part of the purchaſe money upon every 
ſale. | 8 
He has, however, few enſigns of majeſty, except ſuckr 
as are 2 as horſe and foot guards, en, and 
the ſound of drums and trumpets; for the badges of 
peace, as heralds, maces, the chancellor's purſe, and 
The officers of 
the houſhold are the marſhal, who lates the affairs 
of the family, and gives notice when dinner or ſupper is 
ready ; the comptroller of the kitchin, who places the 
diſhes of meat on the table ; and the maſter of the horſe, 
who looks after the king's ſtables and ſtuds: of mares. 
The king fits down to dinner with his queen, children, 
relations, and general officers of the army, till the round 
table be filled; the court-marſhal inviting ſometimes 
one and ſometimes another to eat with his majeſty, till 
all have had their turns in that honour, A page in livery 
ſays grace before and after meat; for no chaplain ap- 
pears here but in the pulpit. The attendants are one 
or two gentlemen, and the reſt livery ſervants. | The 
kettle-drums and trumpets, 'which are ranged before-the 
palace, proclaim aloud the very minute when his maj 
ſits down to table; but the ceremony of the knee is not 
uſed to the king. To | | | 15 
Every winter, the ſnow is no ſooner firm enough to 
bear, than the Danes take great delight in going in 
ſledges, the king and court firſt giving the example, 
and making ſeveral tours about the capital in great pomp, 
attended by kettle-drums and. trumpets ; their fledges are 
drawn by horſes adorned with-rich trappings, and the 
harneſs full of ſmall bells. After the court has thus 
opened the way, the burghers and others ride abaut the 
ſtreets all night, wrapped up in their fur , gowns, with 
each his female in the ledge with him. 63 benin 
His Daniſh majeſty's titles at full length are, Fre- 
deric V. by the grace of God, king of Denmark and 
Norway, and of the Goths and Vandals; duke of Sleſ- 
wic, - Holſtein, Storman, and Ditmarſch; count of Ol- 
denburg, and Delmenhorſt. | OH Yo a9; 
The royal arms are parted by the Daneborg croſs into 
four ptincipal quarters, In the firſt or, three lions paſ- 
ſant gardant azure, ſurrounded with nine hearts gules, 
for Denmark. In the ſecond gules, a lion rampant 
crowned or, holding a Daniſh; battle- ax argent, for 
Norway. In the third azure, three crowns or, the 
firſt and ſecond for Sweden. In the fourth or, a lion 
leopardized azure, with nine hearts gules, for antient 
wa 
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two lions paſſant azure,” for the Dutchy of Sleſwic. In 
the ſecond gules, three nettle- leaves argent, pierced 
with three nails of the eroſs; theſe leaves are char ed 
with a ſmall eſchutcheon argent, for the dutchy of Hol- 
ſtein. | In the third gules, a cygnet argent, gorged with 
a crown or, for Storman. In the - fourth gules, a ca- 
valier armed argerit, holding a ſword pommelled or, 
for Ditmarſch. Upon all an ineſcutcheon in the center 
party per pale or, two bars gules, for Delmenhorſt ; and 
azure, a croſs pattee or, for Jutland. The ſupporters 
are two ſavages armed with clubs. 
The principal order of knighthood in Denmark 1s 
that of the elephant, or the blue ribbon, which ſome au- 
thors ſuppoſe. to be founded in the twelfth century, by 
Canute VI. while others ſay, that it was inſtituted about 
three hundred years ago by Chriſtian I. at his ſon's wed- 
ding. Its enſign, or badge, is a white enamelled elephant 
with a caſtle on its back, appendant to a blue ribbon, 
worn over the left ſhoulder to the right fide. Theſe 
knights wear on the left breaſt a filver ſtar of eight rays, 
with the Daneborg croſs in the middle of it. | 


The ſecond order of knighthood in this kingdom, is 


called the Daneborg order, or the white ribbon, which 
was inſtituted by Waldemar II. The badge is a gold 
croſs enamelled, and ſet with eleven diamonds. 
hangs/ at a watered white ribbon with a red border, 
which is worn over the right ſhoulder to the left fide. 
Theſe knights wear on the right breaſt a filver ſtar of 
eight rays, in which a croſs is to be ſeen, with the word 
reſtitutor thus divided; RE-$'TI-TV-TOR, and the name 
of CyuxrsTIan V. in the middle. Both theſe orders 
were revived by Chriſtian V. and have their particular 
ſtatutes, collars, and mottos. | 
We ſhall now give an account of the offices by which 
the government is adminiſtered: | 
I. The privy council, or, as it is called, the ſupreme 
college, was firſt inſtituted: on its preſent footing in the 
— 1679: this college at preſent conſiſts of four mem- 
8, and the king, who is preſident. Under this col- 
e are the two following chanceries: 
1. The Daniſh chancery, which was placed on its 
preſent footing in 1660, and conſiſts of a prothonotary, 
a maſter of ueſts, ſeveral ſecretaries, two chance 
+ ſolicitors, notaries,” regiſters, &c. To this chancery all 
petitions for places in the courts of judicature in Denmark 
and Norway, as alſo for civil — ecclefiaſtical employ- 
ments, are preſented. The prothonotary, with the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries, and two other perſons, as aſſiſtants, 
conſtitute a chance 
2. The German chancery, which was inſtituted in 
1688, and conſiſts of a prothonotary, a ſollicitor, and 
ſeveral ſecretaries. All petitions relating to the affairs of 
Sleſwie, Holſtein, and Oldehburg are given into this 
court. It alſo carries on a correſpondence with foreign 
courts and ambaſſadors; and all treaties and alliances 
concluded with foreign powers, are diſpatched by this 
college. The members of the weekly chancery- ſeſſion 
are the prothonotary, ſome other ſecretaries, and two fo- 
reigners, as aſſiſtants. 
a I The military chancery for the land ſervice, which 
conſiſts of a e recorder, or keeper of the 
archives; a ſollicitor, clerks,” curfitors, and notaries. 
"This college has the care of military promotions, and in 
general, the direction of every thing belonging to the ar- 
und to war. But the peculiar military ceconomy is 
committed to the general commiſſion for the land ſervice. 
Theſe commiſſarĩes pay, maintain, and recruit the army, 
fill: the magazines, keep the fortifications in repair, and 
have the care of the artillery. To this college are ſubject 
all general commiſſaries of war; all officers that have the 
care of proviſions, arſenals, and materials for building. 
'The magiſtrates, and other civil-officers, are under their 
jutiſdiction, as far as they have any concern in the 
marching and quartering of the army. The money ex- 
erer by this college, which is immediately under the 
ing's command, is iſſued by the deputies of the fi- 
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nanceg;2 ?: t 
III. The military chancery for the ſea fervice, conſiſts 
of a prothonotary and ſollicitor: They order and direct 
whatever relates to naval promotions, the marine and 
harbours ; but the peculiar management of naval affairs 
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. or two ſecretaries under him. This college has the 


- meaſured all over the kin 


| paſs throu | 
very conſiderable. This toll is not on an equal footing 


with reſpect to all nations; for the Hamburghers are ob- 
liged to pay more 
h 


is under the general marine commiſſion, which has been 
united to the college of admiralty, ever ſince the year 
1746. The admiralty college was inſtituted in 1660, 
and has not only the command of the fleet, but is a ſu- 
perior court of judicature; for all the ſentences paſſed 
by the inferior court of admiralty come before them. 

he inferior court of admiralty has power over all civil 
and military ſubaltern officers in the navy. 

IV. The treaſury and the college of the finances, are 
better ated than formerly. I he firſt was inſtituted 
by Frederic IV. who aboliſhed. the college of treaſuters, 
and appointed in their room, a fingle treaſuter and vice- 
treaſurer. He alſo introduced the college for the fi- 
nances, which conſiſts of the deputies for the finances, 
and commiſſioners of the college of the finances. The 
IO in concert with the commiſſioners, direct all 

airs relating to. the finances ; but the- deputies alone 
have the management of the public money, make diſ- 
burſements, and ſubſcribe all contracts. commiſ- 
ſioners are intruſted with the care of every thing elſe that 
relates to the revenues, and the impoſts in money and 
corn; they farm the public revenues; have the inſpec- 
tion of every thing that may tend to their improvement 
and augmentation; and ſubſcribe all repreſentations made 
by the chamber to the king. The chamber of finances 
has two chanceries : theſe are the Daniſh, or northern, 
which has a ſecretary and two agents; and the German 
chancery, which conſiſts of a ſecretary and one agent. 
The chamber court of judicature has a juſticiary and an 
agent, who manage the judicial proceedings of the cham- 
ber. The correſpondence of the chamber college is car- 
ried on, and the accompts of the collectors inſpected 
and adjuſted, by ſeventeen clerks of the revenues. Theſe 
clerks have their reſpeQive departments and offices, of 
which there are ſeven, and as many clerks, for Den- 
mark; five for Norway; and five for the German domi- 
nions. 

V. The general college for the improvement of manu- 
factures and commerce, was inſtituted in 1735, and con- 
ſiſts of deputies and commiſſioners for the domeſtic and 
commercial departments, and of a Daniſh and German 
ſecretary. This college has the direction of every thing 
that may promote the increaſe of domeſtic trade, manu- 
factures, fiſheries, and all new foundations or eſtabliſſi- 
ments. By virtue of a royal ordinance, iſſued in 1753, 
every Soy has his particular department, but is under 
the controul or check of the general college. | 
The general eccleſiaſtical college of inſpection was 
inſtituted in 1737 by Chriſtian VI. and uſually conſiſts 
of ſix members, three divines, and as many laymen, who 
are all called general eccleſiaſtical inſpectors. The third 
lay- inſpector is alſo ſecretary of the college, and has one 
neral direction of all eccleſiaſtical affairs in Denmark 
and Norway, and its members inſpe& into the behaviour 
of the clergy, and the ſtate of the univerſities and ſchools 
in their juriſdiction: they likewiſe paſs their cenſure 
on all theological treaties on religious controverſies. 
N college is alſo under the king's immediate juriſdic- 

on. | : 

The laſt college is that of the general poſt-office, which 
has the direction of the poſts in Res De? audits 
the accounts of the poſt-maſters, and inſpects into their 
conduct. This office has its directors, treaſuries, and 
reviſion chamber. In all towns the- couriers for let- 
ters go out and come in twice a week. The roads are 
m, and at every quarter of 
a Daniſh mile the CT bs a little raiſed, * and a ſtone 
erected upon it. : > 6 59 

We now come to the revenues of Denmark, which 
ariſe from the cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of the Sound, 
Coldingen, and Norway. A toll in paſſing from the 
northern ocean into the Baltic, and from the laf into the 
northern ocean, is paid in the ſtreights, at Elſinore, 
e and Fredericia, but the principal cuſtom - houſe 
is at Elfinore, In ſome years, above fix thouſand ſhips 
gh theſe ſtreights, and conſequently the toll is 


—_ than others for- paffing through. the 
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not ſearched, when they are provided, accord- 
3 with paſſes: they alſo pay down only one 

cent. for ſuch goods as are ſpecified in the tariff, 
while all other nations are not only ſearched, but are 
obliged to pay one and a quarter per cent. With reſ- 
pect to the Hanſe-towns that lie on the Baltic, there is 
a great variety in the toll they pay; for almoſt every one 
of thoſe towns is treated with in particular. The tolls 
are, in general, either farmed out ar collected by officers 


pointed for that purpoſe; and there are comptrollers 
appointed -by the king over the farmers and-officers; 
The other revenues ariſe from the exciſe and con- 


ion. a | 
: 2 the taxes paid by the farming peaſants for free- 


ds and contributions of proviſions in Norway; from 
— on oxen, corn, and bacon in Denmark; and 
from redeemed eſtates; | . 5 
From the poll-tax, Nb e is never im- 

ſed, but upon extraordinary occaſions. 
1 F rom ines diſpenſarians, ſtampt paper, and the poſt- 
office. The revenues ariſing from the latter are appro- 
priated for penſions, and for carrying on the foreign miſ- 


ns. | | 
And laftly, from the royal tythes, which formerly be- 


he biſhops ; but after the reformation were 
—_— — 1 ſterling. They have indeed no inns of court, or public 


annexed to the crown. 
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towns is lodged in a burgomaſter and council; but in 
ſmaller towns in a kind of headborough. Many towns 
have alſo a royal preſident, and — of them have the 
privilege of holding courts of juſtice. 
Beſides the town courts of judicature, and thoſe held 
by the nobility in their own manors, there are three other 
courts, the ting- court, land- court, and the ſupreme tri- 
bunal. In the ting- court cauſes are generally firſt brought, 
both in the towns and in the country; every ſmall diſ- 
trict conſiſting of forty or fifty villages, or hamlets, 


| which have their headborough, a judge, and a ſecretary 


to which are added eight peaſants. 'T heſe courts are held 
weekly. From this inferior court an appeal lies to the 
provincial court, or affizes,” which commonly conſiſts of 
two judges and a ſecretary, and is held once a month in 
ſeyeral of the principal towns. The other court, from 
which there lies no appeal; is the ſupreme tribunal at 
Copenhagen, which is held almoſt all the year round, and 
is opened by the king in perſon every year, about the 
beginning of March. This court, where the law is 
ſilent or doubtful, has a power of determining the affair; 
and, it is ſaid, that through all theſe courts a ſuit is car- 
ried in the ſpace of thirteen months, and the whole ex- 
pence, notwithſtanding the appeals. from , one court to 
another, amounts to no more than ten or twelve pounds 


The military forces in the kingdom of Denmark, and ſocieties of lawyers ; but every one who pleaſes may take 


the places ſubject to it, conſiſt of the horſe life guards, 
one regiment of cuiraſſier guards, and one regiment of 
dragoon guards; nine other regiments of cuirathers, two 
ments of foot life-guards, one of which conſiſts en- 
tirely of grenadiers ; the king's own regiment, the queen's 
regiment, and the prince-royal's regiment ; beſides nine 
regiments of infantry enlifted, ſeven national „ e 
of infantry, and a regiment for garriſons. In Norway 
there are five national regiments of _— two enliſt- 
ed, and thirteen national regiments of infantry, and the 
light troops, confiſting of five or fix hundred men. An 
enliſted regiment of cavalry conſiſts of eight, and an en- 
liſted regiment of infantry of twelve companies; but the 
national regiments are more compleat than the enliſted. 
The king of Denmark's whole military force amounts to 
nine thouſand two hundred and eighty- nine men. 
The Danes were antiently 7 powerful and ſucceſſ- 
ſul at ſea, and in later times, Chriſtian V. and Frede- 
rie IV. have performed great exploits with the Daniſh 
fleet, It at preſent conſiſts of thirty-four ſhips of the 
line, ſixteen frigates, and a number of gallies, which 
uſually amount to fifty. Since the year 1755, the ſea- 
men in conſtant pay conſiſt of four diviſions, each divi- 
fion-containing ten companies, with a company of artil- 
lery, amounting in all to four thouſand four hundred 
men: but the number of regiſtered ſeamen, with which 
the fleet may be manned upon any emergency, is about 
twenty-four thouſand, which in Denmark are diſtributed 
in ſix diſtricts, and in as many in Norway, they being 
under the direction of certain officers appointed for that 
purpoſe. There is alſo in Denmark a company of ſea 
cadets inſtituted by Frederic IV. in the year 1701. 
The” fleet is laid up at Copenhagen, and the naval 
ſores; with the materials for ſhip building, are in great 
plenty, and kept in very regular order. Floating block- 
3 are uſed upon occaſion with great ſucceſs in the 
Iric, 
' Juſtice is no where obtained with more expedition than 
m Denmark, The whole body of their laws is contained 
in one moderate quarto volume, written in their own 
language in lo plain and intelligible a manner, that it 
ſcarce needs a comment. This excellent work is intitled 
Codex Chriſtianeus ; it was publiſhed in 1683 by Chriſ- 
tian V, and is the only law obſerved in Denmark. 
Every general government has its general governor, 
who is always aperſon of diſtinction, A uſually a knight 
of one of the orders. His power is very great, and ex- 
tends both to ſpiritual, temporal, and judicial aftairs. 
He has likewiſe authority over the revenues, towns, and 
country within his juriſdiction. Under the governor are 
the prefects, who are alſo noblemen, or at leaſt,perſons 
of diſtinction ; but they have no power in the towns 
within W which extends only to the open 


up the profeſſion; yet the fees are ſo low, that there are 
few advocates: and there is the leſs occaſion for them, 
as every man is at li to manage his own ſuit, and 
plead his cauſe himſelf. The greateſt expence ariſes from 
the ſtampt paper, upon which the proceedings are writ- 
ten; and, to prevent this being exceſſive, the clerks, or 
regiſters, are obliged to bring the whole matter into a 
certain number of ſheets, as well the allegations and 
proofs, as the ſentence itſelf, which are all reduced to 
N In the inferior courts the reaſons on which 
every ſentence is founded are expreſſed, but not in the 


| ſupreme court. The judges of the inferior courts, whoſe 


ſalaries are very inconſiderable, are not only puniſhed for 
miſdemeanors committed in the executign. of their office 
but are obliged to make ſatisfaction to the party injur 
by an unjuſt ſentence. 2. hn 

Our merchants who have had occaſion. to proſecute 
ſuits in this country, admire. the equitableneſs of theit 
laws, and the eaſe with which juſtice is obtained. 

The crimes of high treaſon, robbery, and houſe-break- 
ing are ſeldom heard of in Sweden; and ſeditious diſ- 
courſes, and practices are ſtill more uncommon. The 
puniſhment for capital crimes is beheading, which is 
uſually done by one ſtroke wich a ſword, 7 

In the city of Copenhagen is an officer called the po- 
lity-maſter, who takes care that good orders are kept, 
compoſes differences among the merchants, and fees that 
their merchandize is good and ſaleable. He cauſes: the 
ſtreets, bridges, and canals to be cleanſed, kept in good 
repair, and free from nuſances or obſtructions. ' He takes 
care that the city be ſupplied with corn fit fot bread at 
a moderate price; ſeizes prohibited goods, and afliſts at 
the extinguiſhing of fires ; for the mob js not ſuffered to 
ruſh in on theſe occaſions ; but have companies like our 
firemen, whoſe proper buſineſs it is, who are provided 
with inſtruments for the purpoſe ; and no other perſons 
muſt approach within a certain diſtance. of the place. 
The polity- maſter alſo cauſes people to be apprebended 
who walk the ſtreets by night, no perſon being allow 
to be abroad after beating the tattoo, He likewiſe ſup- 
preſſes riots and tumults in the ſtreets. The polity-maſter 
is alſo the general game-keeper, and has the power of 
ſeizing-guns, nets, and veniſon unlawfully taken, 


We ſhall conclude this account of the government 


and adminiſtration of the laws, with obſerving, that the 
Danes ſeem to be very - apprehenſive, of the abuſes of 
apothecaties in ſelling and applying their drugs; for they 
permit no perſon to exerciſe that proſeſſion ho is not ap- 
pointed by the college of phyſicians, and confirmed by 
the king himſelf. Not long ago thete were but two of 
them allowed in the city of Copenhagen, and one in 
every. othet great town, which would doubtleſs be much 
too few did not ſome of their phyſiciatis prepare their 


he civil government in the cities and great | own tncdicines, The apothecaries ſhops are viſited by 
the 
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the magiſtrates and phyſicians two or three times 2 year, 
2nd the bad or decayed drugs taken and deſtroyed. -Fhe 
prices of all drugs are fixed, from which they durſt not 
vary. They keep exact books of what they ſell, and 
to whom, that where an ill accident happens it may be 
known who has occaſioned it; and for the ſame reaſon 
they are obliged to file all the preſcriptions that are 
brought them. | 
e ſhall now deſcribe the Daniſh iſlands, and, begin- 
— with the eaſt, give a particular account of what is 
worthy of notice. * 
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| SECT, VII. 
'Of the general Government of Zealand, with a Defeription of 
2 and of the Iſlands Amac, Mona, Bornholm, 
and other ſmaller "Iſlands ; with the principal Places in 
dach, particularly of the City of Copenhagen, the King's 
Palace, and the mofl remarkable Cities in that Govern- 
ment. | 


1 kingdom of Denmark is divided into ſeven: go- 
| vernments, the moſt eaſterly of which ts that of 
Zealand, which contains ſixteen prefectures, in which 
are included all the above iſlands, and the moſt eonſider- 
able places belonging to this —.— 
The iſtand of Tes and, in the Daniſh language called 
Saland, or Sialland, is feated at the entrance of the 
Baltic, and is encompaſſed by the Categate on the north; 
the ſtreigbt called the Sound on the eaſt; the Baltic ſea 
on the fouth, and the ſtreight called the Great Belt on 
the weſt. © This is the largeſt of all the Daniſh iſlands, 
it being about ſeventy miles in length, and frxty-five in 
its greateſt breadth. 1 90 48 
he ſoil of this iſland is —_— fertile, and produces 
fine barley, of which malt is made, and a great quan- 
tity of the latter is exported: from this ifland ; it likewiſe 
yields plentiful crops of fine oats, but the rye is not 
more than ſufficient for home conſumption. It has fer- 
tile meadows of a beautiful verdure, and ſome woods of 
oak and beach; but in the country lying near Copen- 
hagen, and ſome other parts, no woods are to be ſeen, 
ay the inhabitants are obliged to uſe chiefly turf for 
their fuel. There are ſeveral lakes in this ifland, ſome 
of which are pretty large, and well ſtocked with fiſh ; 
and the rivers, which are in every part of Zealand, alſo 
abound in fiſh. * The moſt convenient harbour in the 
iſtand is that of Copenhagen, and next to that the port 
of Kallundborg. ithin the preſecture of Copenha- 
gen is the city of that name, of which we ſhalt now give 
a particular deſcription. | VA 
- Copenhagen, the capital of the kingdom of Denmark, 
and the place where the court reſides, is ſituated on the 
f Baltic, in the ſiſty- fiſth degree forty minutes fifty-nine 
ſeconds north latitude, and in the twelfth degree fiſty 
minutes eaſt longitude, about thirty miles from the 
Sound, and has a beautiful and commodious harbour. 
It is in a low and marſhy ſituation ; but on the land fide 
are ſeveral fine lakes, whieh furniſh the inhabitants with 
plenty of frefh water. The adjacent country is very 
pleaſant, and oppoſite to the city lies the fertile iſland of 
Amac, which forms the harbour, and which we ſhall de- 
ſcribe in its proper place. The city at a diſtance-makes 
a magnificent appearance, and from the weft gate to the 
Norway gate in the citadel, extends four thouſand one 
hundred and "rey Zealand ells in length, and from the 
north gate to the: Amac pate it is three thouſand one 
hundred and twenty elk in breadth; ſo that its circuit 
muſt be twelve thouſand fix hundred ells, or fix miles fix 
hundred ells. The Gother-ftreet, which runs in a 
ſtraight line acroſs the whole city, dividing the Old from 
the New Town; is above four thoufand two hundred feet 
in length. This metropolis contains four royal caſtles, 
ten pariſh and nine other churches, a confiderable num- 
ber of ' public and private palaces, above four thouſand 
burghers houſes, ſeveral of which are inhabited by ten 
or more families, eleven markets and public ſquares, 
| hundred and eighty-fix fireets, and a hundred thouſand 


GEOGRAPHY. Denman. 
This city is divided into three principal parts, Old 
Copenhagen, New Copenhagen, and Chriſtians-hafen. 
As the two laſt are more modern than the firſt, they 
are laid out in broad ſtreets that run in a ſtraight line. 
Moſt of the ſtreets in Old Copenhagen fince the laſt 
great fire have been made of a ſufficient breadth ; but the 
old windings could not be entirely avoided. The houſes 
in the principal ſtreets 'and ſquares are almoſt entirely 
3 


; 


built with brick; but in the lanes moſt of the buildin 
are of timber. However, in general they make a han 
ſome appearance. The city is at the annual expence of 
ten or twelve thouſand rixdollars in keeping the ftreets 


clean, and in the night it is illuminated with lantherns. 


In ſome parts of the city are deep canals into which large 
ſhips may enter, and, to the great convenience of the 
merchants, may lade and cloſe. to the wate- 
houſes, ' Mt" 

Befides the above three general diviſions, the city is 
divided into twelve quarters, and the burghers into as 
many companies, which have all their particular colours, 
| The Old Town conſiſts of the following quarters, 
Firſt, the north quarter, which has the following places 
of note : the German church, dedicated to St. — 
which was the principal pariſh church at the time of the 
re formation; it was afterwards converted into a foun- 
dery, but in 1585 was given to the Germans, and in 
1618 was again made a pariſh church. 

The Walkendorf college in St, Peter's ſtreet was for- 
merly a Carmelite monaſtery ; but the lord ſteward, 
Chriſtopher Walkendorf, converted it into a college for 
ſixteen ſtudents, each of whom has a yearly — of 
thirty rixdollars. 1 7 

The ſecond is the weſt quarter, in which are the great 
Wartow hoſpital, which is an antient foundation ; but 
the edifice is new and ſpacious, and the endowment fo 


2 beds ſor the ſick and poor, each of whom hath his 
gin 
Cloſe-to the hoſpital ſtands a ſmall commodious and neat 
church, which is ſo contrived, that the ſick and bed- 
ridden may hear divine ſervice and ſermons in their beds. 

The city priſon, which has alſo its particular church. 

The orphan-houſe, which takes up one entire fide of 
the new market, and. is a conſiderable ornament. to. that 
ſquare. The preſent building was finiſhed in 2734, and 
contains a hundred poor children, that is ſixty bays and 
forty girls, who are maintained and educated; but at 
preſent the number is increaſed to a hundred and eight: 
it has a particular church, a diſpenſary, a printing-houſe, 
and a library belonging to the foundation, 

| The council-houſe is a new ſtructure, and, being 
detached from the other buildings, ſeparates the Ol 
from the New Market. In the Old Market is a fine 
fountain, and in the New is a place walled in fot the 
execution of malefactors. | | 

The other places ir the weſt. quarter worthy of notice 
are the weſt gate, and the royal palace, fituated-near the 
citadel of Chriſtianſburg,” which in 1743 and 1744 was 
new fronted in a very elegant manner. | 

The third is the clothiers quarter, in which are the 
following places worthy of notice. The collegiate church 
of St. Mary, in which the biſhops of Denmark and 
Norway are wake conſecrated, The tower, which. is 
eſteemed the nobleſt in Copenhagen, ſtands on the higheſt 
fpot in the whole city ; it is three hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and has a fine ring of bells. The univer- 
ity, which includes the royal community, or the cloy- 
ſter, in which a hundred poor ſtudents had formerly two 
meals a day; but at preſent they receive a penſion in- 
ſtead of proviſions; and in this edifice they hold their 
daily diſputations. It likewiſe contains the conſiſtory, 
the auditories, or halls, the rector's houſe, and other 
buildings. To the univ alſo. belong four ſpacious 
colleges, well endowed for the maintenance of the young 
ſtudents gratis. The Walkendorf college has been al- 
ready mentioned. The other three are the royal college 
founded by Chriftian IV. for a hundred and twenty 
ſtudents, though no more than a hundred now reſide in 


it, The Collegium Elerfianum, tounded by George 


1 


Elers, for ſixteen ſtudents. 
. 8 e444 The 
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conſiderable, that it contains at preſent above three hun- 


gratis, and a weekly allowance of half arixdollar. 
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,rrichian College, or the Collegium Mediceum, 
is yy * ch nt and belt endowed of all the private 
foundations. The learned Olaus Borrichius erected this 
college in 1689, for ſixteen Daniſh and Norwegian ſtu- 
dents, Every ſtudent has apartments gratis for ve years, 
with an annual penſion of fixty rixdollars. The library 
and cabinet of curioſities which joined to this college 
were burnt down in 1728, but have ſince been in ſome 
meaſure r . Hind ro C4 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in this quarter is the 
north gate, which is the moſt elegant ſtructure of the 
kind belonging to this city, and was erected in 1671. 
The fourth diviſion is the freemen's quarter, in which 
are two churches, and the church of the Holy Ghoſt, or 
rather of the Holy Gueſts, it deriving its name from a 
large hoſpital or gueſt houſe that formerly ſtood near it, 
: g was converted by Chriſtian IV. into a houſe of cor- 
rection. This church was rebuilt after the fire of 1728. 
The fifth is named Snarren's quarter, | 
The ſixth is called Strand quarter, and contains the 
following places worthy of notice. The magnificent royal 
alace of Chriſtianſburg, which was enlarged and em- 
liſhed by Chriſtian fl. Chriſtian IV. and Frederick 
IV. but being very irregularly built, Chriſtian VI. cauſ- 
ed the whole building, with the n houſes, which 
had been purchaſed of the burghers, to be pulled down 
in 1731, and the following year laid the foundation of 
the preſent ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure, which was 
finiſhed in 1740. The firſt floor is called the ladies ſtory, 
becauſe moſt of the ladies and gentlemen in waiting have 
their apartments there, The royal treaſury and caſh- 
office are alſo kept here, and the king's court of juſtice 
and the burghers court are held in other apartments. 
The office of the general ſuperintendants of. the build- 
ings is likewiſe in this ſtory, In the ſecond or royal ſtory 
the apartments are adorned with the utmoſt magnificence 
and tle ance. The ſupreme court of judicature is like- 
wiſe held in this ſtory. The prince royal's ſtory is thus 
named from his highneſs and the princeſſes royal havin 
their apartments in it, which are extremely elegant a 
well contrived. The inſide of the royal chapel is alſo 
very beautiful and magnificent. The chancery is join- 
ed to the palace by a corridore, or covered gallery, and 
is a ſuperb ſtructure. In the loweſt ſtory, which is vault- 
ed, are kept the archives of the kingdom, In the ſecond 
is the privy-council-chamber, and alſo the chanceries of 


Denmark, Norway, and of the German dominions, 


the military colleges, and the college of the finances. In 
the third * are the offices belonging to the treaſury, 
and the rent- chamber. 2 | 
In this quarter js alſo an edifice in the firſt ſtory of 
which is the arſenal, and in the ſecond the king's library, 
which 'is above two hundred feet long, and contains a- 
bout fixty or ſeventy thouſand volumes. In the third 
Rory are the royal cabinet of curioſities, the picture-gat- 
lery, and the cabinet of medals; and in the fourth 
is the cabinet of models. © | | 
In the royal cabinet of curioſities, juſt mentioned, are 
ſeveral large pieces of ſilver ore dug out of the mines of 
Norway in 1666, one of which weighs five hundred and 
ſixty pounds, and is valued at five thouſand crowns : 
another piece is valued at above three thouſand, both 
being ſuppoſed to contain at leaſt three parts ſilver. 
They are compoſed of a whitiſh ſtone, the cavities of 
which ſeem filled with pure virgin filver, which in ſome 
places lies in broad flat plates, and in others like pieces 
of fine filver lace; but what are moſt admired are the 
threads and branches of filver, which ſhoot out. an inch 
or two ond the ſtone, in form of ſmall ſhrubs or 
buſhes, Here are likewiſe ſeveral large pieces of amber, 
ſome weighing forty or fifty ounces. Upon opening the 
ditches about Copenhagen theſe were found ſticking 
the Sum on the plumb trees in our gardens, to the ſides 
of the; old trees that were buried there. Among the 
artificial ioſities is A piece of ivory, on which is the 
hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion beautifully expreſſed in 
relievo, There is likewiſe a ſmall man of war in ivory, 
with filver guns, Which is much admired ; as is alſo a 
watch made of iyor 
ſubſtance two feet fix inches high, and ſo nicely formed, 


that it is ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from a natural one, 
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„ and a ſkeleton made of the ſame 


* 


church, it being firſt allotted 


„like 


„ 


There are beſides many other curioſities in lyorys ebony, 


| lars 
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box, amber, and other materials kept for the ſake of the 
22 or minuteneſs of the workmanſhip; and, it is 
ſaid, there is a common cherry-ſtone on the ſurface of 
which are engraven two hundred and twenty heads, but 
their ſmallneſs makes them appear imperfect and confuſed. 

In this quarter is likewiſe the magazine for proviſions, 
the poſt-office, and the exchange, which 1s a grand 
ſtructure in the Gothic taſte, four Baade and ſix feet in 
length, and ſixty-ſix in breadth, the greateſt part of which 
was built in 1624 by Chriſtian IV. The loweſt ſtory 
is laid out in warehouſes, which are very commodious 
for the merchants; for on both ſides of this ſtructure 
are canals where the ſhips may lie cloſe to the warehouſes, 
and goods be conveniently landed or ſhipped from them. 
In the ſecond ſtory in the north ſide is the place where 
the merchants uſually meet, In the middle and down 
the whole length on both ſides is a range of ſhops; in 
one wing of the ſouth fide is the royal bank, and in the 
other the royal magazine, where molt of the cloths, ſilks, 
and ſtuffs made in the city ate depoſited, - and from 
thence ſold to merchants and dealers. BN: 

The ſeventh is the Roſenburg quarter, in which is a 
Calviniſt church, a ſmall neat edifice; where the mini- 
ſters preach in French and high Dutch; and the Trinity 
church, generally called the Round church from its round 
tower: its arched roof, which is pretty high; is ſupports 
ed by two rows of very dender ockan ular pillars, which 
give it the air of a very light building. This edifice 
uffered leſs than the other churches in the great fire in 
1728, and was ſooh repaired. The greateſt loſs was tlie 
noble collection of books belonging to the univerſity, kept 
in a large room over the arched roof of the church, 
However, a new library has been fince collected, in 
which are ſeveral valuable manuſcripts relating to the 
Northern hiſtory. The tower of this church is efteemed 
a maſter-piece of its kind, and was deſigned by the cele- 
brated Chriſtian Longomontanus, the aſtronomer. It 
is round, a hundred and fifteen feet high, and fifty-four 
feet in thickneſs ; flat on the top, and ſurrounded by an 
iron baluſtrade. The aſcent is ſpiral, and ſo ſpacious 
and eaſy, that a coach and horſes may go up and down 
again with eaſe ;- which experiment was tried by Peter 
the Great in 1716. This tower was deſigned for an ob- 
ſervatory, but the curious aſtronomical and mathemati- 
cal inſtruments, invented by Tycho Brahe, Olaus Ro- 
mer, and others, which were kept here, were all con- 
ſumed by the great fire in 1728; but afterwards Chriſ- 
tian VI. procured the moſt curious and valuable mathe- 
matical and aſtronomical inſtruments, to ſupply the place 
of thoſe that were burnt, . 

The eighth is the manufacturers quarter, | 

The ninth is the eaſt quarter, in which are the fol- 
lowing places of note: the church of St. Nicholas, 
which, next to St. Mary's, is the largeſt ini the city, and 
the beſt ornamented both within and without; the roof 
is covered with copper, and it has ſevera] curious mo- 


numental inſcriptions. 1 + hs 
The Bremer Holms church, alſo called the admiralty 
fot the is of perſons be- 
longing to the navy; but afterwards a large congregati 
of burghers wer SAID, Sen i 1 


The general commiſſion- office is a large fracture 
| erefted by Frederic IV. in the year 1704, Hete the 
united colleges of the admiralty and general commiſſion 


meet. Beſides this ſtructure, the following edjfees be- 
long to the naval department: the Old or Bremer Holm, 
and the New Holm, where the naval ſtores are diſtribut- 
ed; Chriſtianſholm, where is the naval arſenal, 2 
far exceeds that of Venice, and where the royal £ 
uſually lies. r Men 
The New Town conſiſts of two quarters : the firſt 
St. Ann's eaſt quarter, in which are Charlptrenburg,' 
and regular ſtructure, begun in 1672, and 
the ſucceeding years. It derives its 195 
from queen Charlotte Amelia, conſort of Chriſtian V. 
The ſituation of this caſtle or palace is very agretable i 
incipal front facing the ſquare called the Kidg's N. 
Niaket, which is embelhi with 40 Seed ſtatue 
of Chriſtian V. of lead gilt, placed on an elegant pede- 


ſtal. On the ſides of this fine ſquare are alſo the 
Gg great 
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8 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
— guard-houſe, the foundery, and the Daniſh: play- 
ou 


There are alſo in this quarter the naval hoſpital, the 
ehurch belonging to the garriſon : the Frederickſtadt, 
which is now adorned with ſeveral elegant new palaces : 
Frederick's. church, built in imitation of St. Peter's at 
Rome: the general hoſpital: the tolbooth, or cuſtom- 
houſe ; and the grand Oy of the royal cadets, This 
laſt ſtructure was built by Frederick IV. for an opera- 
houſe; but in 1720 he aſſigned it for the land cadets; 
and, five or ſix years after, removed the company of ſea 
cadets to this edifice. Each company has its ſeparate 
apartments and  exerciſing-rooms, and. is under the in- 
ſpection of its proper officer, who likewiſe lives in the 
academy, Theſe young 'men are not only ſupplied with 
lodging, cloathing, fire and candles, and a monthly 

nſfion ſufficient to-find them in diet; but are alſo in- 
ſtructed at the king's expence in all the ſciences by able 
maſters appointed for that purpoſe. Theſe two compa- 
nies are a kind of nurſery for the army and navy. 

In St. Anne's weſt quarter is the royal palace called 
Roſenburg, a ſmall edifice built by Chriſtian, IV. in 1604, 
in the ſemi-gothic taſte ; but is a grand ſtructure, adorn- 
ed with one large and two ſmall towers. It is ſurround- 
ed with a ditch and. a kind of fortification, and has its 
own commanding officer; but the guard is daily relieved 
from the garriſon of Copenhagen. The adjoining gar- 
dens are very extenſive, and embelliſhed with a great 
number of ornaments.. | Theſe, in ſummer, ſerve the in- 
habitants for a public walk, and the royal family ſome- 
times reſide a few days in this palace, The third ſtory 
of the palace is ſaid to be the moſt remarkable from its 
containing a treaſure of. ineſtimable value. In the great 
hall, which is in this ſtory, and takes up the whole ex- 
tent of the building, are five pieces of painting by the 
Daniſh artiſt Krogk; twelve valuable pieces of tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the atchievements of Chriſtian V. and three 
ſilver lions as large as the life, which at the king's in- 
auguration are placed round the throne. In two cabinets 
ajoining to the hall are kept the old and new regalia, 
with other valuable jewels, and a whole ſervice of gold. 
Another cabinet has a collection of curious and valuable 
drinking glaſſes, and other glaſs veſſels. The royal 
throne uſed at the inauguration {ſtands in another apart- 
ment. 

Chriſtianſhafen conſiſts only of one quarter; it is 
ſituated on the iſland of Amac, and had formerly its own 
magiſtrates ; but is at preſent under the ;urifdition of 
thoſe of Copenhagen. The moſt remarkable places in 
this ſuburb are St. Saviour's church, which is eſteemed 
the moſt magnificent and elegant church at Copenhagen; 
and has a beautiful ſteeple, that has a ſpiral aſcent on 
the outſide, by which one may go up to the top. The 

rederick's church ; the orphan-houſe for 
the education of two. hundred poor boys; the Eaſt India 
company's houſe; the fine dock-yard, where ſhips of 
war are refitted ; and the gate of Chriſtianſhafen. 

Between Copenhagen and this ſuburb is a high pillar 
erected in the midſt of the water, on which is a ſtatue of 
a naked woman, with a ſwan. on her left ſide that ex- 
tends its long neck behind her back, and, bringing its 


head over her right ſhoulder, puts its bill into her mouth. 


This pillar and ſtatue are conſidered as a ſymbolical re- 
preſentation of the city of Copenhagen: they were, how- 
ever, found near Calmar, in Sweden, during the war in 
1611, and from thence conyeyed to this city. 

In chis cit the Calviniſts have a church to themſelues; 
thoſe of the Romiſh religion frequent the chapels of fo- 


reign miniſters of that profeſſion, and the Jews have their 


rfsu. 125 e | 
e magiſtracy of this city is appointed by the king, 
and conſiſts of a preſident, three burgomaſters, with vice- 
burgomaſters, and common; council men. n 

HBeſides the ſupreme. and other colleges, academies of 
painting and drawing, the Theatrum Anatomico- 
Chirurgicum, trading companies, the bank, and the 
office of inſutance already mentioned in treating of this 
kingdom in Fon. they have an inſurance · office for 
.caſh, fire and water · offices, and different manufactures, 
in which ſilk and woollen ſtuffs, cloths, fine, gold linen, 
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DexMmanx, 


This city has been frequently viſited by the lague 
which 4 away great edel. of the 8 2 lx 


has often been beſieged, and in 1658, and 1659, held our 
againſt the Swedes almoſt two years; and in 1700 was 


bombarded by the combined fleets of Sweden, England, 
and Holland. On the twentieth' of October, 1728, a 
fire broke out in the evening in a mean houſe near the 


weſt gate, which ſpread with. ſuch fury, that in forty. 


eight hours the moſt _ and greateſt parr of the city 
was reduced to aſhes. Twenty-four ſtreets and ſquares, 
a thouſand fix hundred and fifty dwellmg-houſes, five 
churches, the univerſity,” with the four colleges belong- 


ing to it, the council-houſe, and ſeveral other public 


buildings, were burnt to the ground. The anniverſary 
of this dreadfub accident is obferved in a religious man- 
ner on the twenty-third of October. The city has, 
OSS been ſince rebuilt with greater elegance and 

uty. 

Ae the ſuburb of Chriſtianſhafen is ſeated on the iſland 
of Amac, it is neceſſary to take ſome notice of that 
iſland, which is joined to the city, and conſequently to 


| Zealand, by two bridges. That iſland is about nine 


miles in length, and three in breadth: it is entirely level, 
and has no woods, except a few thickets. The ſoil is 
uncommonly rich and fertile, and. is therefore called 
the garden of Copenhagen. A part of it was given in 
1516 to ſeveral families, who were invited thither from 

orth Holland by Chriſtian II. at the deſire of Elizabeth 
his queen, who was a native of the Netherlands, to make 
butter and cheeſe for the court; and their deſcendants 
{till retain the habit, language, and cuſtoms of their 
predeeeſſors, together with their cleanlineſs and induſtry; 
for they will not mix with the Danes, but intermarry with 
each other. This iſland, through the induſtry of theſe 
laborious people, plentifully ſupplies the markets of Co- 
penhagen with all ſorts of roots and herbs, beſides but- 
ter, milk, great quantities of corn, and ſome hay. The 


whole iſland is divided into two pariſhes, and is peopled 


by about eight hundred families, many of whom are 
es. 

In the neighbourhood of pos, is a magnificent 
royal palace, ſituated on a hill. It derives its name from 
Frederick IV. who was its founder, and has been fince 
— enlarged by Chriſtian VI. This edifice is very 

pacious z on every fide it makes a moſt magnificent ap- 
pearance, and has a fine proſpect. The garden, which 
lies below the hill, is very extenſive, and contains a great 
number of pleaſant walks, ſeveral groves, a labyrinth, 
a theatre, many ſtatues, fountains, and ſummer-houſes ; 
and, in NOR a very fine caſcade juſt fronts the pa- 
lace, From this edifice is a deſcent into the garden by 
two flights of broad; ſtone ſteps. The menagery in the 
garden is ſtocked with lions, tigers, and other wild 
beaſts, From this palace a pleaſant avenue, planted 
with a double row of trees, extends above half way to 
Copenhagen. 

a Ag; a a royal hunting-ſeat, rebuilt by the pre- 
ſent king; here the officers of the chace refide. From 
hence a ſtraight avenue leads to the noble park of Char- 
lottenlund, fo called from the king's pleafure-houſe, 
which ſtands init. FA) 

At about the diſtance of a mile from this park Ties that 
of Jagerſburg, which affords a great deal © game. A- 
bout the middle of it ſtands a new edifice called the Her- 
mitage, which is 98 in length, twenty in breadth, 
and elegantly adorned both within and without. In the 
loweſt ſt - a curious machine, by means of which the 
victuals, &c. are conveyed to and Corn the king's table 
in the ſecond ſtory, when his majeſty dines there. 

At the diſtance of about five miles is the caſtle of 
Hirſchholm, a ** palace, which was antiently a place 
of confiderable ſtrength: but nothing now remains of 
the old caſtle, beſides the name; for it is not only de- 
moliſhed, but the very ſituation of the place has been en- 
tirely altered by art. Chriſtian VI. who took poſſeſſion 
of it as prince royal, cauſed the foundation of x new edi- 
 fice to be laid on the ſpot where the old caſtle ſtood, and 
his ueen, after his acceſſion to the throne, eontinued 
the building, the king having made her a preſent of it. 


and filver lace, porcelain, &c. are made. 
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E 1739 it was thought to be finiſhed ; though every year 


| ſince, new improvements and embelliſhments have been 


- continually 
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-onfi added. The outſide has a very magnificent 
— nor is it leſs elegant within. The great hall 
—— up the height of two ſtories, and has a noble foun- 
tain that throws up a column of water above twenty feet 
high, which falls down 3 into a copper baſon. The 
chapel is elegant and wel adorned, and the garden very 
beautiful. At the extremity of it, directly oppoſite to 
the palace, is a noble ſummer-houſe ; and on one ſide of 
the garden is an eminence covered with trees, on which 
ads the Norway-houſe, which is ſo called from its be 
ing built in the Norwe ian taſte, | | 
At the diſtance of about twenty miles from Copen- 
hagen, is the famous caſtle of Frederickſburg, which is 
eſteemed the moſt beautiful of an belonging to the king, 
and is frequently called the Verſailles of Denmark. 
Chriſtian IV. cauſed the old building to be demoliſhed, 
and the preſent magnificent ſtructure to be built by the 
ableſt and moſt celebrated architects in Europe. It ſtands 
in the midſt of a lake of freſh water, and conſiſts of three 
principal, parts, each ſurrounded with water, but joined 
together by bridges. The firſt diviſion, to which you ar- 
rive by paſſing over a bridge, reſembles a horn-work, 
the front of which is quite round, and faced with ſtone. 
On both ſides. are ſeveral buildings, which ſerve either 
as dwelling houſes foc the officers of the caſtle, or ſtables 
for horſes. From hence you paſs over a ſtone bridge to 
a noble high tower, which ſtands over the gate that leads 
into the ſecond court. On each fide of this court to the 
right and left, ſtands a magnificent building, in one of 
which are the governor's houſe, ſeveral apartments for 
the noblemen belonging to the court, and the king's 
kitchen ; and on the other the chief magiſtrate of the 
efecture of Seroe reſides. From this ſecond court a 
Ine ſtone bridge, built over a deep canal, leads to the 
rand portico of the chief entrance of the caſtle, which 
is built with free-ſtone, and adorned with ſculpture and 
gilding. The principal building conſiſts of a corps-de- 
RIC and two wings, four ſtories high, all covered with 
copper, and adorned with ſeveral towers, of which the 
church tower is the higheſt. Both the wings are joined 
to the front by a low building of one ſtory. Upon the 


firſt entrance into the inner court, the magnificence of 


the ſtructure, the beauty of the marble, the elegance of 
the ſculpture, and the richneſs of the gilding, fill the be- 
holder with aſtoniſhment z but what principally ſtrikes 
the eye is a noble imitation of the ancient architecture, 
conſiſting of two grand arcades, one over the other, in 
the front of the building. "Theſe conſiſt of ſeven arches 
below, and as many above, built with free-ſtone, and 
embelliſhed with ſtatues that ſtand either in niches or de- 
tached from the wall, with many other ornaments. 
Near one of the wings is a beautiful fountain; and which 
way ſoever 
variety of other embelliſhments, preſent themſelves toview. 

The gallery that leads to the hall of audience, is a- 
dorned with a fine collection of paintings, moſt of them 
brought from Italy; and the hall is hung with the pic- 
tures of ſeveral of the Daniſh kings, and of the preſent 
royal family as large as the life. Tne exploits of ſome 

of theſe monarchs are alſo beautifully painted in different 
parts of the palace, and the great actions of Chriſtian IV. 
are repreſented in rich tapeſtry. In the church belong- 
ing to the caſtle, the eye is in a manner dazzled by the 
glittering of the gold, ſilver, and curious marble, with 
which it is embelliſhed, The altar is of black marble, 
the front of the table is of ſilver and ebony, and the pul- 
pit is of the ſame materials. From the gallery you have 
a view of the large pictures with which the pilaſters be- 
tween the windows are decorated. In the windows, and 
on the walls of this church, are the eſcutcheons of the 
knights of the Danebrog order. The gallery leads to a 
ſpacious place behind the altar, where the royal throne is 
erected z and on the walls, which are hung with crimſon 
velvet, are ſeen the arms of all the knights of the order 
of the elephant. The grand organ in this apartment, 
is curiouſly embelliſhed with ſculpture and gilding. For- 
merly a fine organ of ſilver and ebony — ſtood 
here. The kings of Denmark are always anointed in 
this church. In the tower is a fine ring of bells. In 


ſhort, all the apartments of the caſtle are very magnificent, 


2 turn your eyes, curious ſculpture, and a 
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their chief employment is agriculture and the planti 
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eſpecially the knights ball- room, which is over the church 
in the third ſtory, and has alſo a noble organ, There 
is a fine garden behind the palace, and the neighbouring 
park is mterſperſed with canals and fiſh-ponds, and a+ 
reeably diverſified with a mixture of graſs-plats, and 
fiele hills and valleys, well ſtocked with fallow-deer 

from England. 

At the diſtance of about eighteen miles from Copen- 
hagen, is Elſinore, or Elſineur, a town fituated on the 
Sound, directly oppoſite to Elſingburg in Sweden, in the 
fifty-ſixth degree eight minutes north latitude, and in 
the thirteenth degree twenty-three minutes eaft longi- 
tude. This is the richeſt and moſt elegant town in Zea« 
land, next to Copenhagen. It has two churches, in 
one of which, named St. Peter's, the miniſters preach 
in the German language. There is here alſo a gtammar 
ſchool, in which thirty. three poor ſcholars are educated 
and maintained gratis, a good hoſpital, and the king's 
cuſtom-houſe, which is a fine edifice newly built. El- 
ſinore has a conſiderable trade, and is famous, both on 
account of its being the place by which the Swedes and 
Norwegians uſually paſs into Denmark, and for the toll 
paid here by every ſhip that ſails through the Sound. 
On the north ſide of the city ſtands the famous and im- 
portant caſtle of Cronenburg, which is built with large 
blocks of hewn ſtone, in the moſt durable manner, and 
is adorned with ſeveral turrets and a variety of ſculpture. 
The fortifications of this caſtle are in excellent order. 

Friedenſburg is a royal palace, pleafantly ſituated a- 
bout nine miles from Cronenburg, in latitude fifty-five 
degrees thirty-ſix minutes, F rederic IV. was invited to 
build this * by its delightful ſituation, and as the 
edifice was compleated in 1720, when the treaty of peace 
was concluded with Sweden, the king gave it this name, 
the word frieden ſignifying peace. This prince, being ex- 
tremely fond of this place, often reſides here, and there- 
fore, to render it as agreeable as poſſible, endeavours to 
ſupply by art whatever beauties were denied it by na- 
ture. The inner court is a regular octagon, formed by 
ſeven wings, one ſtory high, and the main building, 
which is oppoſite the principal entrance. In the midſt 
of the court is a fountain adorned with a marble ſtatue 
of peace, made at Florence. The main building is in 
the form of a parallelogram, and covered with copper, 
and in the middle has a ſpacious, Jight, 'and elegant 
ſquare hall. The other apartments in both ſtories are 
nobly furniſhed. The garden is not very extenſive, but 
is well laid out, and embelliſhed with ſtatues, vaſes, 
and other ornaments. It is ſurrounded: with a Jar 
wood, that affords plenty of game, and in which ſeveral 
viſtas are cut. From the palace is a delightful proſpect, 
the eye commanding almoſt all the viſtas at once, and at 
the end of them is an extenſive lake, in which is a beau- 
tiful yacht. Near the palace is alſo a fine orangery, and 
an elegant church. In the wood which joins the garden, 
is a _ ſtocked with a variety of beautiful tame 
and wild fowl. | 

Roſchild, or Roeſkild, is an ancient city about a mile 
from the extremity of a bay called Iſefiord, and derives 
its name from Roe, the eleventh king of Denmark, 
who was its founder, and the word ki/de, which ſignifies a 
ſpring z there being ſeveral excellent ſprings on the ; 
where it ſtands. This city is ſituated in the fifty-fifth degree 
thirty minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree 
fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, and once contained twen- 
ty-ſeven large churches and convents within its walls, 
and its ſtreets extended to the ſea-ſhore, The kings of 
Denmark were formerly elected and crowned here, and 
alſo made it the place of their reſidence, But frequent 
fires, the tyranny of the biſhops, and the flouriſhing ſtate 
of Copenhagen, have ſo far reduced this city, that it at 
preſent conſiſts of only an inconſiderable number of 
houſes, which are for the moſt part meanly built. The 
inhabitants ſupport themſelves by trade and induſtry, but 

of 
tobacco, The cathedral is a ſtanding monument of the 
ancient grandeur of this city, though it has been three 
times conſumed by fire; it being adorned with many mo- 
numents of the kings and queens of Denmark. A ſmall 


royal palace was built here in the year 1733 that has a 
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communication with the church, by means of a covered 


n cathedral ſchool, ſix maſters and forty ſcholars 


are maintained and educated, Here is alſo an hoſpital 
for ſix poor widows z and in 1699 a convent was founded 
in this town for twenty-one ladies of quality, and 4 
prioreſs. Each of theſe ladies has an annual penſion of 
eighty rixdollars, beſides lodging and board, Chriſtian V. 
alſo endowed this proteſtant convent with five hundred 
rix-dollars a year, At the other end of the town is 2 
church dedicated to the . Mary, in which, mo- 
ney was formerly coined, a multitude of relics was 
preſerved. | | 
The city of Calinburg, or Kallundborg, in the pre- 
fecture of the ſame name, is one of the moſt 2 
towns ig Zealand, and has the beſt harbour in the iſland, 
except Copenhagen. St. Mary's church, which has four 
lofty ſpires, makes a good appearance. The inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade, and a great quantity of 
malt is annually exported from hence. The paſlage to 
Barhuus in Jutland is uſually performed in twelve hours; 
and a certain number of ſmacks ſail twice a week from 
one town to the other. 
The iſland of Samſo, in Latin Samſoa, lies about 
thirty- eight miles to the north-weſt of Kalinburg, and 
nineteen from Arhuſe in Jutland, in the fiſty-ſixth de- 
ree north latitude. It is about fourteen miles long and 
Nye broad, It has ſeveral hills and eminences, and the 
ſoil is for the moſt part fertile, and in particular yields 
plenty of peas, whence moſt of the inhabitants are in 
good circumſtances, and carry on a conſiderable trade 
with their ſmall craft. It conſiſts of five pariſhes, and is 
ſurrounded with ſeveral very ſmall iſlands and ſandy ſhoals. 
Bora is a little noted town, in a pleaſant country, in 


the prefecture of the ſame name, It is ſituated ten miles 


to the ſouth of Roſchild ; where it is ſurounded by three 
lakes of freſh water, and theſe are again almoſt encom- 
paſſed with fine woods. This town is remarkable for 
the royal academy ſituated at the ſouth end of it, to 
which belong a grand maſter, an inſpeQor, profeſſors in 
all the ſciences that relate to civil or political employ- 
ments, a French maſter, a riding maſter, with proper 
maſters for | fencing, | pin, and drawing, There is 
alſo a printing-preſs ſet up in this academy. The ftu- 
dents have their apartments in a large and commodious 
tone building. 

- The iſland of Mona, Moen, or Moon, as it is uſually 
called in our maps, lies near the coaſt of the ſouth point 
of Zealand, in the ſtreights called the Wolfsund; it is 
ſituated in kfty-five degrees twenty-one minutes north 
latitude, and is nineteen miles in length from eaſt to 
weſt, and about nine in breadth. The high chalky cliffs 
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towards the Baltic may be ſeen at a great diſtance at ſea, | 


one of which has ſome reſemblance to a throne, and is 
therefore commonly called the king's chair. Stones of an 
uncommon figure.are in great plenty on this coaſt. The 
ſoil of the whole iſland is fertile, and yields great plenty 
of peas. It oonſiſts of one prefecture, and contains ſeven 
rural pariſhes, and the little town of Stege, ſituated in 
the middle of the ifland, 
The iſland of Bornholm, in Latin Bornholmia, or 
Boringia, is ſituated in the Baltic, in the fifty-fifth de- 
ffteen minutes north latitude, and in the fifteenth 
degree ten minutes eaſt longitude, about ſeventy-ſix 
miles from the extreme point of Zealand, and extends a- 
bout thirty-three miles in length from north-weft to 
ſouth - eaſt, and is nineteen in breadth. | The ſoil is fer- 
tile, and produces all kinds of grain, particularly oats, 
Here is alſo good paſturage, and a quantity of but- 
ter is exported from hence ; it has alſo quarries of marble 
und lime-ſtone, and abounds with pit-coal. The coaft, 
from its dangerous rocks and ſhoals, is inacceflible almoſt 
on every ſide ; but where there might be any danger of 
an enemy's landing great guns are planted, At the peace 
of Roſchild in 165 
inhavitaats being treated with great ſeverity by their new 
muſters, they took up arms the ſame year, and, under the 
conduct of Jens Koefod, recovered their liberty, after 
which they delivered up the iſland to the king of Den- 
mark, who, pleaſed with this proceeding, ſent them a 


it was ceded to the Swedes ; but the | 


Jetter of thanks, and in a ſecond letter promiſed to take | 


Denmans, 


them under his immediate protection; an gement 
which the ſucceeding kings have confirmed from time 
to time, and Bornholm has been ever ſince an heredi 

country, belonging to the kings of Denmark. In 1678, 
five thouſand Swediſh troops were ſtranded on this iſland, 
in their paſſage from Pomerania to Sweden; when, not- 
withſtanding their being provided with Daniſh paſles, 
thoſe that eſcaped the fury of the waves were mY} pri- 
ſoners of war. The inhabitants defend the iſland with 
their own militia, without any expence to his Daniſh 
majeſty, and have a governor, deputy-governor, preſect, 
and other officers. The iſland conſiſts of one prefeQure, 
which contains about a hundred villages, and ſixteen ru- 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the general Government of Punen, including a Deſcription 
of that 1/land ; and f the Iflands of Lanſeland, Faifter, 
and Laaland, with the principal Towns in each, 

. Eg government is the ſecond in order, and in- 

A cludes Funen, Langeland, Falſter, Laaland, and 
other ſmaller iſlands. It has two governors, under one 
of whom are Funen and Langeland, and under the other 
are Falſter and Laaland. 

The iſland of Funen, called in Latin Fionia, and by 
the Danes Fyen, lies between the Great and Little Belt. 
It is about fifty miles in length, and forty-five in breadth. 
It received its name from its being a 205 country, the 
whole iſland being fertile and very pleaſant; whence 
moſt of the noble families of the kingdom refide there. 
Indeed, it is not eaſy to find in any other place of ſuch 
ſmall extent, ſo many noblemen's ſeats as there are in 
this iſland, The ſoil yields ſuch plentiful crops of grain, 
that the inhabitants may annually export above a hundred 
thouſand barrels of rye, barley, oats, and peas, to Nor- 
way and Sweden, excluſive of their home conſumption. 
It alſo produces a vaſt quantity of buck-wheat, which is 
chiefly cultivated by the inhabitants, They employ a 
great deal of care in breeding bees, and make a conſider- 
able quantity of fine mead, which is exported to all parts 
of the kingdom. The apples that grow in this iſland are 
alſo much admired, and it likewiſe produces plenty of 
hops and eſculent herbs ; but the ſcarcity of wood obliges 
the inhabitants chifly to-uſe turf for fuel. There are in 


this iſland two mountains of conſiderable hei 


t, ſeveral 
freſh. water lakes, and rivers that abound wit 


fiſh ; but 


| none of them are navigable. In the bays, and all along 


the coaſts, are taken a great quantity of ſea-fiſh, parti- 
cularly turbot, cod, herrings, and eels, 

The whole iſland is divided into five prefeQures, the 
principal places in which are, 
- Nyborg, or Niburg, in Latin Neoburgum, a ſtrong 
town on the Great Belt, and though not very large, has 
a commodious ſituation, and is well built. The pariſh 
church and the council houſe are the beſt in the iſland. 
The harbour is large, but neither ſufficiently deep, nor 
ſheltered from ſome winds. The town is ſeated in the 
ME degree twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude, 
and in the tenth degree fifteen minutes eaſt longitude. 
The inhabitants ſubſiſt partly y accommodating the paſ- 
ſengers who daily croſs over from hence to Zealand, or 
return hither from thence, and partly commerce. 
The ſhips that paſs through the Great Belt are obliged 
to pay toll here, for which purpoſe a man of war is al- 
ways ſtationed in the Belt. This city was firft built in 
1175. All that remains of the royal ancient palace, 
where Chriſtian II. was born in 1481, and when an in- 
fant carried up to the top of it by a monkey, and brought 
down again without receiving any hurt, is only a large 
wing, with a flat tower, a little higher than the roof, 
and at preſent ſerves for a magazine and an arſenal. 

Odenſee, in Latin Othinia, is a city of great antiquity, 
and the capital of the general government; it is prett 
large and populous, but the greateſt part of the city is old 
and decayed ; ſome of it is, however, new and well built. 
It is ſaid to have been erected before the Chriſtian era, 
and to derive its name from the idol Odin, and not as 
ſome have imagined from the emperor Otho I. who never 


Was 
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king Chriſtian II. 
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ere. It is ſituated in a fine plain, in the fifty-fifth 
—.— twenty-five minutes north latitude, and 92 the 
tenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude, on a river that 
jelds a variety of fiſh, and about a mile below the town 
runs into the gulph of Stegeſtrand. The city is about a 
mile and a half long, and half as broad. It has four 
churches, among which the cathedral is the moſt re- 
markable : the inſide has been lately repaired and beau- 
tified j but the architecture is old and mean. In the Grey 
Friars, or Franciſcan church, are interred king John, 
and Chriſtina his queen, with their fon Francis, and 
he table of the altar, _ was 
ift of the above · mentioned queen, is extremely beau- 
tits f : Near this church is a handſome hoſpital, uit in 
the year 1540. The king's palace is neither large, com- 
modious, nor elegant; it being only erected as a lodging 
for Frederick IV. in his occaſional progreſs * 
Funen; but there that excellent prince died in 1730. In 
this city is a college, erected and liberally endowed by 
Chriſtian IV. and alſo a large cathedral ſchool, confiſt- 
ing of fix claſſes, where all the ſcholars, beſides their 
education; receive a ſmall penſion, and thirty-fix of the 
poorer ſort are boarded and provided with all neceſlaties. 
The provincial court is held every month in the great 
hall of the city. The bay lies a little above a mile from 
the city; the inhabitants brew the beſt beer in Den- 
mark, and carry on ſo. conſiderable a trade, as to em- 
ploy — large ſhips, beſides above a hundred 
imaller veſſels. | 

The iſland of Langeland, which is ſituated in the 
fifty-fifth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in 
the tenth degree fifty-ſour minutes eaſt Jongitude, is 
thirty-three miles in length, but ſcarce five in breadth, | 
It is very fertile, and under the ſame general 1 
as Funen; it contains only the royal prefecture of 
Tranekiar, which includes the north and ſouth diftrias, | 
each conſiſting of ſeven churches or pariſhes. | | 

The iſland of Falſteres at the diſtance of two leagues 
from Zealand, in fifty-five degrees north latitude, and is 
about twenty-eight miles in length, but its breadth to- 
wards the north end does not exceed fourteen, and to- 
wards the ſouthern extremity is but about four miles 
broad. - It is very fertile, and may be called the orchard 
of Denmark, from its yielding abundance of fruit: all 
forts of game are likewiſe here in great rs This 
iſland is commonly the dowry of the queens of Denmark, 
and conſiſts of one ſingle prefecture, which contains two 
diſtricts, -in one of which are thirteen rural churches, 
and in the other fifteen, ; 

The principal town in this iſland is Nicopping, in 
Latin Nicopia, or Neapolis Danica, fituated on the 
ſtreights called Guldborgſund, in the forty-ninth degree 
ffty-ſix minutes north — and is a pretty large, 


| 


but is not in ſo flouriſhing a condition as formerly, when 
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ſter, has a particular rnor; but in ſpiritual affairs, 
both are under the bilhop of Funen, It contains-three 


prefectures. 


Ide capital of the iſland is Naſkow, in Latin Naſco- 
via, which was anciently well fortified ; but is now onl 
encompaſſed with a wall, It is of a middling fize, and 
| handſomely built. The inhabitants are wealthy, and 

trade in the produce of the country, it having a pretty 
good harbour. The Jews are allowed the public exerciſe 
of their religion, and have a ſynagogue here: the towd 
has alfo a gtammar ſchool, es | an hoſpital, 


EGT. X. 


Of Jutland in general; with a particular Account of North 
utland, its ſeveral Gouernmenti, and the principal Places 
contained in each. 


WE now come to the peninſula of Jutland, called 
by the Danes Judland or Jylland, in Latin Jutia, 
the ancient Cimbrica Cherſonefus. This large penin- 
ſula is bounded by the Baltic on the eaſt; by the North- 
Sea on the north and weſt ; and on the ſouth is ſeparated 
from Holſlein by the Eider and the Lewen. It is com- 
puted to extend, ſrom the river Eider to its northern ex- 
Egg at Cape Skau, two hundred and forty-ſeven 
miles in length; and from Bouberg to Naſſet, a hundred 
and fourteen miles in breadth. It is divided into North 
and South Jutland, the latter of which is called the 
dutchy of Sleſwic, of which we ſhall give an account in 
a ſeparate ſection. | | 
North- Jutland, which is commonly called by the ge- 
neral name of Jutland, is bounded on three ſides by the 
North-Sea and the Baltic; but on the ſouth is divided 
from South Jutland, or Sleſwic, by the rivers Kolding 
and Skotburg, It extends a hundred and eighty miles 
in length, and from ſeventy · one to ninety-five in breadthg 
and, of all the territories in Denmark, is the largeſt, 
and yields the greateſt revenue. Indeed the middle part 
is moſtly compofed of heaths and moors, which, how- 
ever, afford good paſture for oxen, ſheep, and goats; 
but the other parts, which are of greater extent, are ex- 
tremely fertile, as appears ſtom the great quantity of all 
ſorts of grain annually exported to Sweden, Norway, 
and Holland, and from the great ſums received by the in- 
habitants for their horſes, oxen, and hogs, Hence Jut- 
land has been frequently called the Land of Bacon and 
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| Rye-Bread. Here is alſo great plenty of ſea and freſh 
[ water fiſh of all kinds; but the lar oft 


lakes, in which 
the moſt fiſh are found, are near the palace of Scander- 
burg. The chief bays and gulfs are on the eaſt fide of 
the, peninſula, the prineipal of which is the gulf Lymfurt, 


well built rown, one of the moſt ancient in the kingdom ; ſi, runs from the Categate, ninety-five miles within 


che quzen dowager, and other royal perſonages, con- 
ſtantly reſided here. On the land fide it is fortified by a 
wall and ditch. It has a free grammar ſchool, and a well 
endowed hoſpital, The royal palace is a great ornament | 
to the ton, and is ſituated very agreeably : the garden is 
pretty large, and kept in good order. This town car- 


| 
ries on a conſiderable trade. | 
| | 


The iſland of Laland or Lolland, called by the Danes 
Laaland, is ſeparated from Falſter on the eaſt, by the 
ſtreights called Guldborgſund, and on every other fide 
is encompaſſed by the Great Belt and the Baltie. It is 
nineteen miles diſtant from the iſland of Femeren; is 
thirty-three miles in length, and about fourteen in 
breadth, and the moſt fertile ſpot in the Daniſh domi- 
nions. This iſtand produces plenty of grain, particular- 
ly very fine wheat, and excellent peas: it is likewiſe fa- 
mous for a kind of red fruit called manna, which in its 
taſte reſembles ſweet almonds, and grows on a ſlender 
ſtem ;; it alſo abounds with apples. It has ſome woods, 
but theſe are more frequent on the eaſt than on the weit 
ſide of the iſland. As agriculture turns out greatly to 
the advantage of the inhabitants, they make little ac- 
count of grazing. Yet, after all, the country lies low, 
the foil is damp, and the air very unhealthy. 
are here, however, very numerous, and have conſider- 
able eſtates, and very fine ſeats, This iſland, like Fal- 

os” lap 


[ the eaſt ſide has fine woods 


he nobility | 


and, and gradually widening, forms ſeveral iſlands: it 
is navigable, and TEE with fiſh ; but though it is of 
ſuch large extent, it is ſeparated from the ſea only by a 
narrow tract of land. re are alſo ſeveral other alle, 
| which form good harbours. There are a great nah, coat 
ſmall ſtreams, but the largeſt river is that of Guden, 
from which Jutland is (aid to derive its name; it riſin 
in the government of Arhuſe, and after receiving above 
forty ſmaller ſtreams, becomes navigable near Randers, 
and having run a courſe of about a hundred and nineteen 
miles, falls into the Categate. 

Jutland is every where interſperſed with hills, and on 
oak, fir, beach, birch, 
and other trees; but the weſt fide being leſs wobdy, the 
inhabitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. 


Here is alſo great plenty of all kinds of game. The air 
F 1 and piercing, eſpecially towards the 
L North-Sea. RY 


The Jutlanders are of a robuſt conſtitution and reſo- 


lute temper, ſeeming to have raiſed themſelves to a ſtate 
of freedom ſuperior to-that of the other inhabitants of 
Denmark. Many of the peaſants have freeholds, ſor 
which they only pay a ſmall acknowledgment to the lord 
ol the manor. | | 
The Daniſh language is ſpoke with leſs purity and e- 
legance here than in the other provinces, and beſides, 


the Jutlanders have a particular accent. Fredericia is 
HAH the 
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the only place where any religion, beſides that of Lu- 
theraniſm, is tolerated. FORT Ie" 

North Jutland was, formerly divided into nine large 
diſtricts; but this ancient diviſion if now aboliſhed by 
the royal courts of judicature, and it is at preſent com- 

ſed of foilt dioceſes, of general governments: Each of 
heſe has its biſhop arid genetal-governor. They dertve 
their names from foar chief cities. We ſhall begin with 
thoſe that lie moſt to the north; ; 

The genetal government of Alburg, of Aalborg, com- 
prehends the moſt northern part of Jutland, it deing di- 
vided from the other provinces by the gulf of Lymfurt, 
and would be an iſland were it not far the narrow iſthmus 
between the North-Sea and the gulf of Lymfurt. It ex- 
tends in length ſomething above eighty- five miles, and 
its greateſt breadth is nearly as much. Nature has di- 
vided this province into four patts, which are ſtbdivided 
into a certain number of prefeCtures. 
| Albourg, in Latin Alburgum, the capital of this go- 
veriiment, is a large, populous, ancient city, and, next 
to Copenhagen, the moſt wealthy in the whole kingdom. 
It ftands in latitude fifty-ſix degrees thirty-five minutes, 
in a very low ſituation, and is watered by two rivers 
called the Eaſt and Weſt River, which run through it. 
It has two patiſh churches; an hoſpital with a chapel; a 
cathedral {:hool, and two alms-houfes. An epifcopal 
pes was buitt here by Chriſtian V. and a royal palace 

ands near the water-fide, where the general governor 
refides. Here is atfo an exchange for merchants, and 
a deep and ſafe harbour, but its mouth is ſomewhat dif- 
ficult. A great quantity of herrings and grain is ex- 
ported from hence, as alſo muſkets, piſtols, ſaddles, and 
gloves, for which the city is famous. 

The next genera} government is that of Wibourg, 
which is botinded on the north by the gulf of Lymfurt ; 
on the eaſt by the Categate; on the ſouth by the go- 
vernments of Arhuſe and Ripen ; and on the weſt by the 
government of Ripen alone. It is about forty-ſeven 
miles in breadth, and fifty-ſeven in length, and is eſ- 
teemed the leaſt of the four governments into which 
North Jutland is divided, it containing only two prefec- 
tures, in which are forty-ſeven manors. 

The moſt conſiderable place in this government is Wi- 
bourg, in Latin Viburgum, the capital of all North 
Jutland. It ſtands in the fiſty-ſixth degree eighteen mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree twenty mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, almoſt in the center of the country, 
and is ſeated on the lake of Aſmild, which abounds with 
fiſh. This is one of the molt ancient cities in the whole 
kingdom: before the Reformation it contained twelve 
churches and fix convents. It is at preſent near two 
miles and a half round, and includes three parith churches, 
three market-places, fix gates, and twenty-eight ſtreets 
and lanes. Ihe governor- general of the province reſides 
here, and it is a biſhop's ſee. The cathedral was burnt 
down in the year 1726; but proper meafures were im- 
mediately taken for rebuilding it. The epiſcopal, or ca- 
thedral ſchool, has fix maſters, with handſome ſalaries, 
and a royal foundation for poor ſcholars. Here is alſo a 
ſtately edifice, in which the provincial court for all 
North Jutland is held —E—— In the year 1606, this 
city was entirely deftroyed by fire, and in 1726 the largeſt 
and beſt part Pit way a ſecond time burnt ; but the da- 
mages it then ſuſtained were ſoon repaired. 

he general government of Arhuſe, called by the 
Danes Aarhuus, borders on the gulf 'of Wibourg, and 
extends about ſeventy-one miles in length, and from 
forty to forty-three miles in breadth, This government 
is, in ſome reſpeQs, preferable to any other in Jutland, 
and the extraordinary fertility of the ſoil enables the in- 
habitants to export - annually very large quantities of 
grain. It is diverſified with many woods, ſeveral lakes 
abounding with fiſh, and commodious bays; and is wa- 
tered by ſeveral rivers and brooks, This government is 
divided into eight prefectures, the principal places in 
which are, | | 

Arhuſe, Arhuſen, in the Daniſh tongue Aarhuus, the 
capital of the dioceſe, is ſituated in the fifty- ſixth degree 
ten minutes north latitude, and lies low in a fine plain 
between the ſea and a lake, and from the latter a ſtream 


* 


tuns in a ptetty wide channel through the city, dividing | 


8 


it in two unequal parts. It is a large, populous, and 
much-frequented town, that has ſix gates, two churches, 
a chapel of eaſe, an epiſcopal palace, a cathedral ſchool, 
and a well-endowed hoſpital. The cathedral is a large 
ſtructure, a hundred and fifty paces long, ninety-11x 
broad, and near forty-five Dutch ells in height. Before 
the Reformation, here were two monaſteries, and one 
conyent of nuns. The provoſts of the dioceſe hold an 
aflembly twice a year in the chapter-houſe; | The har- 
bour, which is at the mouth of the abovementioned 
channel; is ſafe and convenient; but is not very large, 
and ſometimes has not a proper depth. of water ; how- 
ever, the city carries on a conſiderable trade. 

Scandetbourg is a very ancient palace, fituated in a 
pleaſant country, and ſurrounded on every fide with 
woods and water, The kings of Denmark have, ever 
ſince the Chriſtian religion was introdueed into the king< 
dom, refided more or leſs in this place. In the reign of 
Frederic LV. the apartments were rendered more com- 
modious z they were embelliſhed with new ornaments, 
and near this ſtructure a garden was laid out. On one 
ſide of this palace is the little. town of the ſame name, 
the inhabitants of which are chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture; and in 1751, ſome works were ſet up for refining 
brown, red, and yellow oker, all which ſpecies of earth 
are very common in Jutland. 


The general omen of Ripen is bounded on the 


north by the gulf of Lymfurt, and by the dioceſes of Wi- 
bourg and Arhuſe, with the Little Belt on the eaſt; on 
the ſouth it joins to the dutchy of Sleſwic, a part of 
which belongs to it; and on the weſt is waſhed by tho 
North-Sea. It.is a hundred and forty-two miles in 


| length; and hfty-ſeven in breadth. This is the moſt ex- 


tenfive, but neither the moſt fertile nor populous, of the 
four general governments, into which North Jutland is 


divided; for it is. interſperſed with large barren waſtes : 


the ſoil is, however, very fertile in ſeveral parts of the 
government. The ſee of Ripen was founded in 946, b 
the emperor Otho I. who, after a ſucceſsful war with 
Harold king of Denmark, prevailed on him to embrace 
the Chriſtian religion. This province contains four pre- 
fectures, the moft conſiderable places in which are, 
Fredericia, or Frederica, in the preſecture of Kolding; 
the moſt fertile part of the country. This is the only 
fortified place in all North Jutland. It is a modern town 
ſituated on the Little Belt, but though it takes up a large 
compaſs, it is far from being full of buildings and inha- 
bitants. It firſt began to be built in 1651, by Fre- 
deric III. but ſcarce were the fortifications finiſhed, and 
the town properly inhabited, when the Swedes, in 1657, 
took it by ſtorm, and burnt a great part of it to the 
ground. Both the fortifications and the town were re- 
paired at the concluſion of the war, and in 1682, Chriſ- 
tian V. granted a charter which rendered Fredericia an 
aſylum for all bankrupts, whether natives or foreigners, 
and allowed all the Calvinifts, Papiſts, and Jews, who 
ſettled here, the free exerciſe of their religion. The for- 
tifications of this town are in good condition, but are ſo 
large in extent, that they would require a numerous gar- 
riſon to defend them. * are two Lutheran churches, 
in one of which the ſervice is alternately performed in 
the Daniſh and German languages; a Calviniſt church, 
a popiſh church, a ſynagogue, a grammar ſchool, and a 
good arſenal, A conſiderable quantity of tobacco is 
planted both within and without the walls. Here all veſ- 
ſels — through the ſtreight called the Little Belt, 
pay a toll. | 
olding, in Latin Coldinga, a ſmall town on the ri-. 
ver Trueth, or Kolding, which here diſcharges itſelf in- 
to a bay that runs about five miles from the Little Belt 
within land, as far as this town. It lies low between 
two hills, and is one of the oldeſt towns in the country. 
It has one pariſh church, a rich hoſpital, with a church 
belonging to it, and a grammar ſchool : butthe harbour 
being choaked up, is a great diſadvantage to its trade. 
On an eminence to the north-weſt ſtands a caſtle, built 
in the year 1248, but it was greatly improved by Chriſ- 
tian III. Chriſtian IV. and Frederic IV. One of its 
reateſt ſingularities is the giant's tower, eredled b 
-hriftian IV. which is flat on the top, with a ſtone ba- 
luſtrade, and has at each of the four corners, a ſtatue of 


ſtone, 


Dixnitdnk, 
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Denmark 
feet high. This caſtle has its particular 
— TT But Kolding is chiefly remarkable for 


al cuſtom-houſe, which ſtands over the water on 

a bridge, in order to receive toll for all forei n com- 
modities that paſs through it in carriages, and likewiſe 
for the horſes and oxen that go into the dutchy of Sleſf- 
wic. The number of oxen paſſing this way one year 
\ with another is computed at twenty thouſand; and two 
rixdollars are paid for ev head. n 85 rd e 
The city o —＋ in Latin Ripz Cimbricæ, the ca- 
pital of the dioceſe, is ſituated in the fifty. fiſth degree 
thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the ninth de- 
greee ten minutes eaſt longitude, on the . banks of the 
river Nibs-Aa; and, next to Wibourg, 1s reckoried the 
moſt antient town in North Jutland: It was formerly 
-one of the moſt celebrated and flouriſhing cities in the 
North, it having four | gs churches and hve chapels, 
beſides the cathedral, four convents with their churches, 
and between fix and ſeven hundred free burghers. A 
conſiderable number of ſhips then traded from this port 
to Norway, England, Holland, and France, and the 
city had the privilege of coining money; but an end was 
put to this opulence, partly by ſeveral dreadful confla- 
grations, and partly by inundations and the ravages of 
war. The city and ſuburb are ſeparated by the river 
Nibs-Aa, which entirely ſurrounds the former, and 
ſometimes lays it under water. Here are two churches, 
beſides the cathedral, which is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and ſtands on an eminence. It is a large ſtructure, 
and contains the monuments of king Erick III. and 


Chriſtopher I. On one fide of the choir is the chapter- 


houſe, in which the conſiſtory is held: here are alſo the 
- effigies of all the biſhops of Ripen ſince the Reformation, 
the firſt excepted. St. Catharine's church is alſo a large 
edifice, ſaid to have been built in the thirteenth century 
by the Dominican monks, whoſe: convent was conti- 
guous to it. The grammar-ſchool, which is ſaid to have 
been founded in the year 1298, is the moſt antient of any 
in Denmark: it conſiſts of {1x claſſes, has ſeven maſters, 
and a library erected in 1720. The Dominican con- 
vent is converted into a commodious hoſpital, and the old 
exchange belonging to the merchants into a town-houſe, 
Here is ſtill a ſmall trade carried on in grain, horned 
cattle, and horſes; but the ſhallowneſs of the river will 
admit of only ſmall veſſels coming up to the city, and 
theſe only at high water. 
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SECT. x. 


Of South Futland, or the Dutchy 
Extent, Rivers, Produce, and 
ſcription of the principal 
Iſlands on its 2 


19 dutchy of Sleſwic derives its name from its ca- 

Pu. but is frequently termed in hiſtory South 
Jutland, particularly by antient writers. Some have 
erroneouſly annexed it to Holſtein, and deſcribed it as a 
part of Germany ; but Sleſwic is in reality a part of Den- 
mark, and is divided from the dutchy of Holſtein, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, and conſequently from the Ger- 
man empire, by the Eider and the Lewen ; on the eaſt it 


7 Slefwic : its Situation, 
nhabitants : with a De- 
Towns in that Dutchy, and of the 


is bounded by the Baltic and the rivers Kolding and 


Skotburg, which ſeparate it from North Jutland ; while 
to the weſt it is waſhed by the North Sea. Thus it 


extends in length from Rendſburg to Koldingen, about 


eighty-hve miles, but its breadth is unequal, it being in 
ſome places no more than forty, though in its broadeſt 
part it is about ſixty- ſix miles, including the two ſmall 
iſlands of Arroe and Helgeland. | 

There are no high mountains in Steſwic, but only ſome 
eminences. The higheſt hills are near the towns. of 
Sleſwic and Apenrade. The chief rivers in this dutchy, 
moſt of Which flow from eaſt to weſt, are the Eider al- 
ready mentioned, as dividing Denmark from Germany; 
the Treen, which falls into the Eider near Frederickſtadt; 
and the Nips- Aa, which runs cloſe by Ripen, with ſe- 
veral fmaller ſtreams, | 


Providence has plentifully ſupplied this country with 


eorr, cattle, and fiſh ; and ſome parts of the welt ſide 


except at Frederickſtadt, where papi 


14. 
of Sleſwic, lying between the continent and the iſlands} 
which are overflowed by the tides, afford a, great many 
oyſters, . | 
"The inhabitants are a mixture of Danes or Juts; 
Lower Saxons, and Frieſians; beſides which there are 
Hollandets ſettled in Frederickſtadt, and Flemings in 
Nordſtrand : whence in ſome places the Frieſian is the 
common language, in others the Daniſh, and in others 
the German. 8 
Lutheraniſm is the prevailing religion in this dutchy; 
fs and Jews, beſides 
ſeveral ſects, ate tolerated ; and on the iſland of Nord- 
ſtrand the Romans have a popiſh church and a chapel : 
the Calviniſts are alſo inked in the exerciſe of their 
religion in this dutchy, by an edict iſſued in 17343 but 
they are not very numerous. Ha $ 
The nobility of Sleſwic have the ſame privileges with 
thoſe of Holſtein, but are not ſubje& to the ſame gover- 
nor; for they acknowledge the king only for their ſove- 
reign, and are under the Juriſdiction of the toyal provin- 
cial court at Gottorp. 
The whole dutchy is divided into cities, prefectures, 
iſtricts, pariſhes, manors, and other ſmaller diviſions. 
The cities have their particular magiſtrates, who are en- 
tirely independant of the prefects. A governor is pre- 
ſident or chief judge in all the towns of the dutchy. 
The taxes in the country are ſometimes levied by the 
ſtewards or clerks of the prefects, and ſometimes by the 
magiſtrates of the diſtricts, and by them paid to the 
king's receiver at Rendſburg. In every prefe& there is 
alſo a ſteward or adminiſtrator; who takes care of th 
royal revenues, the repairs of the roads, the preſerva- 
tion of the woods, and the like, | 
The principal places in the dutchy of Sleſwic are, 
Apenrade, or Abenrade, in the prefecture of the ſame 
name, which is one of the beſt and moſt fouling 
towns in the country, and is continually improving in 
beauty and extent, It is ſituated in the fifty-fourth de- 
* (dc minutes north latitude, and in the tentli 
egree (even minutes eaſt longitude, at the bottom of a 
deep open bay, which runs from the Baltic a good way 
into the land, and is ſurrounded on three ſides with higti 
mountains. It has a ſafe and commodious harbour, but 
not deep enough for ſhips of burthen to come up cloſe to 
the bride e. Moſt of the inhabitants, who are famed for 
ſhip-buildiog, are in good circumſtances ; and though 
the town has frequently ſuffered by fire, they, by their 
induſtry, have 3 all the damage it has ſuſtained. 
In the prefecture of Tundern 1s the iſland of Sylt, 
which is nineteen miles in length, but very unequal in its 
breadth, The ſoil is not fertile, nor Tons it produce 
either wood or turf, on which account the inhabitants 
are obliged to ſupply themſelves with fewel from the con- 
tinent. They ſubſiſt chiefly by navigation, agriculture, 
grazing, and knitting; and are ſuch expert ſeamen, 
that the trading towns are glad to employ them on board 
their ſhips ; but as they are very ſenſible of their abilities, 
few will ferve as common ſailors, but expect the pay as 
maſters or mates. Both ſexes are very tenacious of their 
antient dreſs. The iſland contains four pariſhes, and 
had formerly an harbour at the north angle, but it is at 
preſent quite choaked up with ſand. 
The iſlands of Alſen and Arroe contain the preſectures 
of Sonderburg and Norburg. | 
The iſland of Alſen is Fecied in the Baltic near the 
continent, and is ſeparated from it by a narrow ſtreight 
called Alſenſund. This iſland is about nineteen miles 
in length, and is about four miles in breadth, It lies 
under the fifty- fifth degree of north Tatitude. _ The ſoil, 
which is every where very fertile, yields all kinds of 
rain except wheat, and plenty of fruit, It has alſo 
r fine woods that abound with game, and lakes of 
freſh water, which afford a variety of fiſh. In the pre- 
ſecture of Sonderbing, in the ſouth, part of the iſland, is 
the town of the ſame name, which is of a middling fize, 
and ſtands on the acclivity of a very rugged hill that ren- 
ders the ſtreets very uneveh. This town is lately much 
improved in its buildings, yet it has but one church, 
which ſtands on an eminence almoſt without the town ; 
and adjoining to it is an alms-houſe, built out of the 
ruins. of an old convent, The harbour is eſteemed one 
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of the beſt in Denmark, and moſt of the inhabitants are 
mariners. The king's palace, which ſtands at the en- 
trance of the harbour, is both ſtrong and ſpacious; it is 
a quadrangular ſtructure, fortified after the antient man- 
ner with round baſtions. On the eaſt fide of this caſtle 
is a round tower, ia the lower part of which king 
Chriſtian II. was impriſoned for twelve years. This 
caſtle is the reſidence of the king's prefect, and has a 
beautiful chapel. 


The iſland of Aroe, which is at the diſtance of about | 


three miles from Funen, and about twelve miles to the 
north-eaſt of Alſen, is about fourteeen miles in length, 
and about three miles in breadth. It was formerly very 
woody ; but has been entirely cleared, in order to render 
it fit for tillage. It has no deer, but abounds in hares 
and wild fowl. It has two good harbours, that in the 
large bay, at the entrance of which two caſtles formerly 
ſtood, one on each fide z and that of the little town of 
Arroes-Kiopping, which is ſheltered by the little iſland 
of Deyeroe, that lies oppoſite to the harbour. Here is 
great plenty of all kinds of vegetables, eſpecially Daniſh 
cummin, cabbages, and onions. The inhabitants are a 
mixture of pcaſants and ſea-faring people. With reſpect 
to ſpiritual affairs, this iſland is in the dioceſe of Funen; 
but, with regard to civil affairs, is included in the dutchy 
of Sleſwic ; and, by virtue of an edict publiſhed in 1750, 
is under a particular court of judicature. = 
Flenſburg is in the prefectùre of the fame name on the 
continent, and is a pretty large well-built town. It has 
a low ſituation, and is ſurrounded on three fides by moun- 
tains, and on the fourth lies the famous 
Flenſburgerwieck, which runs ninety-five miles from the 
Baltic into the land. The hills on both ſides of the 
gulph form a ſecure harbour, with a depth of water ſuf- 
ficient for the largeſt ſhips, which are at preſent unload- 
ed at the quay; but this was err done cloſe to the 
warehouſes, At that time the trade of this town was very 
conſiderable, but it is at preſent greatly decayed, for the 
commerce of the Flenſburghers to Norway has been 
clogged with great difficulties, and that to Copenhagen 
oF other parts of Denmark entirely loſt, they being pro- 
hibited from exporting thither any filk, cloths, woollen 
ſtuffs, wines, and brandy. Flenſburg is a long narrow 
town, extending above four miles in length from the 
north gate to St, John's gate: it has twelve Janes, be- 
ſides the high ſtreet, and ſix gates; and is divided into 
twenty-two quarters, Moſt of the houſes are ſpacious 
and ſtrongly built. Here are three German pariſh 
churches, one Daniſh church, an orphan-houſe, and a 
good ſchool ; alſo an alms-houſe, with a chapel, that 
was formerly a convent of Grey Friars, and in which 
fifty poor perſons are comfortably maintained. By the 
wWater- ſide is a warchouſe for merchants. The north and 


fouth market+places are both ſpacious, and the latter a- 


dorned with a ſountain. With St. John's gate is a plea- 
ſant ſuburb facing the harbour called St. Jurgen, the 
greateſt part of which belongs to the alms-houſes, 

The caſtle of Gottorp, or Gottorf, ſtands in the midft 
of a ſmall lake, and is built in the form of an. oblon 
ſquare. Some derive its name from Gotteſdorf, or God's 
village, it originally belonging to the biſhops of Sleſwic,. 
and was appropriated to a pious uſe. A rampart en- 
compaſſes the fr court,. and the gate of the caſtle is of 
a fine blue ſtone as hard as marble. On the north ſide 
of this ſtructure is a bridge over the lake two hundred 
paces in length, at the end of which a pleaſant walk, be- 
tween rows of trees, leads to a fine garden, adorned with 
caſcades, fountains, and other water-works ;. particu- 
larly in alarge baſon is a ſtatue of Hercules combating the 
hydra, whoſe ſeven heads ſpout water. On the north is 
a parterre in the form of a creſcent, divided into com- 
partments, and embelliſhed with the buſts of ſeveral kings 
and princes. Before the houſe is a level piece of 1 
about a hundred and fifty paces long, divided into three 
parts; thoſe on the ſides being two fine parterres, and 
that in the middle having a large baſon in the center, 
with fine water- works. From thence you aſcend to dif- 
ferent terraces, one above another, ſet round with ſta- 
tues, buſts, and other ornaments. The higheſt terrace 
exhibits a moſt delightful proſpect of the caſtle, the ſur- 
rounding Jake, and a fine country ; and, on the other 
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ulph called | 


hand, of a noble orangery, and the neighbouring park, 


| which is four or five miles in circuit, and well ftockeg 
with deer. | 


,  Sleſwic, or Schleſwig, in Latin Sleſvicum, is the ca- 
pital of the dutchy, and is ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from the Wiecke, or gulph of Sehley, It is fituated in 
a moſt delightful country, in the fifty-fourth degree fifty- 
one minutes north Jatitude, and in the ninth degree 
fiſty minutes eaſt longitude. Its form is very irregular, 
but has ſome reſemblance to a creſcent, and is about 
half a Daniſh mile in length. The city is divided into 
three parts, Old Sleſwie, Lollfuſs, which is a long ftreet 
leading from the town to the caſtle of Gottorp juſt de- 


ſcribed, and Fredericſburg, formerly called Kratzenberg, 


| which lies at the ſouth extremity of the town. In the 
Old Town is only one church, which is the cathedra), 
dedicated to St. Peter. This is a grand ſtructure, that 
makes a good arance both within and without. It 
has however no ſteeple, though a very noble foundation 
of hewn ſtone has been laid for one. Not far from the 
cathedral is the orphan-houſe, which was founded in the 
year 1714; and in the great market- place ſtand the 
town houſe and the Grey Friars convent. On the north 
fide of the city on St. Michael's hill ſtands a church 
called by the name of that faint; and in Fredericſburg is 
Trinity church. On the eaſt fide of the city, on the 
other ſide of the Fiſh-bridge, lies the Holm, as it is called, 
where ſtands the famous convent of St. John, which was 
founded for ladies of noble families, and ten nuns, in- 
cluding the abbeſs, now reſide in it. This city has been 
ſeveral times pillaged, burnt, and razed to the ground; 
and in 1447 was entirely deſtroyed by fire. Jt was, 
however, a flouriſhing town after all theſe misfortunes, 
till the year 1713, when the ducal court being removed 
from Sleſwic, it fell to decay; and though the governor 
and the ſtate officers {till reſide there, theſe advantages 
are not an equivalent for the above loſs ; nor is it capable 
of carrying on any great foreign trade. The mouth of 
the Sley being choaked up, at preſent many houſes in 
the city are uninhabited. 

Fredericſtadt is not a large, though it is a regular and 
well- built town, of a ſquare form, fituated between the 
rivers Eider and 'Treen. Its ſtreets are kept very clean, 
and in ſome of them are planted fine rows of lime trees. 
Some Dutch Arminians, who quitted Holland imme- 
diately after the ſynod of Dort, founded this town, and 
called their ſettlement by the name of Frederick IV. who 
was then duke of Sleſwic. Half of the magiſtracy is of the 
Arminian, and the other half of the Lutheran perſuaſion : 
the Calviniſts alſo aſſemble in the Arminian church; 
but the moſt ſubſtantial traders and merchants in this 
town are Mennonites. Here are alſo ſome Quakers and 
Jews, who have aſynagogue in the town. The inhabitants 
ſubſiſt by filk and woollen nfanufaQtures, navigation, and 
commerce. Inſtead of a wall Fredericſtadt is encompaſled 
by a moat, with large trees growing on its banks. 

The iſland of Femeren, Femern, or Femarn, in Latin 
Imbria, Fimbria, or Cimbria-parva, lies in the Baltic, 
near the coaſt of Germany, in the fifty-fourth degree 
fifty- ſix minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh de- 
pree twelve minutes eaſt longitude, and- is ſeparated ſrom 

Iſtein by the narrow ftreights called Femern-ſound. 
It is generally computed to be about fifteen miles in 
length, its breadth is ſomething above fix miles, and its 
circumference about forty-eight. The foil is in general 
very fertile, and yields plentiful crops of wheat, barley, 
and peas ; but affords no other game beſides hares. The 
has inconvenience this iſſand labours under is the 
carcity of ſprings and rivulets; for in-dry ſummers the 


inhabitants are extremely diſtreſſed for want of freſh 


water. There are about forty villages in this iſland, of 
which Denſchendorf is of the largeſt extent; but Lem- 
kendorf is the beſt peopled. This iſland has ſuffered ex- 
tremely by the devaſtations of war, particularly in 14194 
when it was ravaged with the moſt inhuman barbarity 
by king Erick, of Pomerania, and moſt of the inhabi- 
tants put to the ſword. Femern at preſent belongs to 
the king of Denmark ; but whether it be comprehended 
in the dutchy of Sleſwic, or has been always a diſtinct 


territory, is diſputed, 
15 | The 
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- jlland of Helgeland, alſo called Heiligland, is 

. — in the North” Sea, in the fifty- fourth degree 
twenty-eight minutes latitude, about thirty-ſix miles 
from the mouth of the Elbe, and at the fame d+[tance 
from that of the Eider. This iſland has been ſeveral 
times greatly damaged by being overflowed by the ſea, 
and even a conſiderable part of it has been long ſwallow- 
ed up by the waves ; but the laſt inundation, which hap- 
pened in 1649, left only a ſmall part of the iſland re- 
maining; the baſis of which is a ſolid rock that appears 
round it, the ſoil being there waſhed away by the ſea. 
This little . ſpot has, however, two diſtricts, the high 
and and the downs, and each of them its ſub-diviſions. 
he whole circuit of the high land is about nine hun- 
dred and forty rods, and downs are nearly of the 
ſame circumference. The foil in the high land is red, 
and rather clayey than ſandy, and from two and a half 
to four feet in depth; yet its fertility is greater than one 
would imagine, for it produces — — oats, though 
not a ſufficient quantity for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabi- 
tants. Here are very few trees, except ſome cherry trees 
and raſberry buſhes ; nor are there many vegetables, for 


the inhabitants cannot ſpare time to cultivate them, they 


eing very cheaply ſupplied with all kinds of vegetables 
= —— —— and other places. The high 
lands have paſture ſufficient for no more than about ſixty 
cows,. and as many ſheep on the higheſt = The 
Hamburghers bave e a light-houſe, which is ſup- 
plied at their expence with. pit- coal; the deſcent is very 
ſteep, but is made ſo eaſy by about a hundred and eighty 
ſteps, that a bullock may be driven up and down. The 


low land is ſecured by a mole, to prevent its being 


* 
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entirely deſtroyed by the ſea. Since the year 1727 the 
downs have been ſeparated by a channel, which is three 
uarters of a mile in breadth, and of a ſufficient depth 
or pretty large veſſels, The Helgelanders are deſcended 
from the antient Frieſians, and have their particular laws 
and manners, ſtill retaining their Friefian names and 
cuſtoms, and never removing to ſettle in any other 
country. Their chief food is fiſh, and à kind of gruel 
thickened with oatmeal ; and their conſtant employment 
at ſea renders them exceeding hardy and intrepid in all 
weathers. "Their number amounts to about two thou- 
ſand ; while the men are employed at fea, the women are 
no leſs diligent and induſtrious on ſhore : for as there is 
neither plough, carriage, nor horſe on the whole iſland, 
the women dig the land, and ſow, harrow, reap, threſh 
the corn, and grind it with hand-mills; and, beſides 
theſe laborious employments, are indefatigable in per- 
forming all other domeſtic buſineſs. The ſpecies of 6h 
caught by the inhabitants about this iſland, and diſpoſed 
of at Hamburgh, Bremen, and other 'places, are cod, 
haddock, ling, ſeveral kinds of flat fiſh, mackerel, thorn- 
back, RE lobſters, &c. and the inhabitants being 
very ſkilful pilots, are hired to conduct ſhips bound to 
the Elbe, Weſer, and Eider, for which they are gene- 
rally well rewarded ; but one-tenth of their profit and 
ſome other duties are payable to the king: this iſland was 
annexed to the crown of Denmark in the year 171 
We ſhall now return to the ſouth of Europe, Us: viſit 
the countries to the weſt of Poland, and beginning with 


Hungary and Tranſilvania, &c. ſhall proceed to the 
German empire. 
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P. VIII. 


Of HUNGARY, including HUN GARY PROPER, TRANSYLVANIA, 
SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, and DALMATIA. _ 


e 
Tts Names, Boundaries, and E tent. Its Climate, Moun- 


. tains, Plains, Lakes, Rivers, Minerals, and Faſſils; 
Plants, and Animals. | | 


TUNGARY, the antient Pannonia, received its 
H preſent name from the Hungarians, a race of the 
ugs, a Scythian or Tartar nation, who in the ninth 
century took poſſeſſion of the country; but the Hunga- 
rians themſelves call it Magyar Orſzag: the Sclavonians 
give it the name of Wergierſka; by the Germans it is 
called Ungern, and Hungeriand ; and by the Italians 
Ungharia. | 
he name of Hungary is uſed both in a limited and 
extenſive ſenſe. | In the former, this country is bounded 
on the ſouth by Servia and the river Drave, which ſe- 
2 it from Sclavonia; on the eaſt by Walachia and 
ranſylvania ; on the north by the Carpathian moun- 


tains, which ſeparate it from Poland; and on the weſt 


by Moravia, Auſtria, and Stiria. But in its more ex- 
tenſive ſenſe it comprehends Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Boſ- 
nia, Servia, and Tranſylvania, lying between the forty- 
fourth degree forty minutes and the forty-ninth degree 
north latitude, between the ſixteenth. and twenty- 
fifth degree ty minutes eaſt longitude from London. 

The air of Hungary is very unhealthful, eſpecially to 
foreigners ; which is generally thought to proceed in a 
great meaſure from the ſudden alteration of the weather; 
the days being exceſſive hot in ſummer, and the nights 
intolerably cold; whence it has been called the Church- 
yard of the Germans, from the great mortality which 


uſual} S among the German forces when they 
take the field. The noxious vapours which ariſe from 


; the many ſwamps and moraſſes, are alſo conſidered as 
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another great cauſe of this unhealthfulneſs; but theſe 
noxious exhalations are leſs common in the mountainous 
and more barren parts than in the ſouth. 1 2 

The chief mountains of Hungary are the Crapac, or 
the Carpathian: theſe at the foot are overgrown with com- 
mon trees, higher up with very large ones, and at a 
greater interval, which forms as it were a third region, 
with bruſh wood: the ſummit is a chaos of frightful 
crags and precipices, — covered with ſnow, and 
lakes of very tranſparent water lying between them. 
However, the inner part of the country is far from 
being mountainous; for the land along the Danube, 
from Preſburg to Belgrade, is almoſt one continued plain, 
of near three hundred miles in length: there are beſides 
many other large and fruitful plains in Hungary, very 
little of it being taken up with mountains and woods. 

Though this country lies at a diſtance from the ſea, 
it is well watered by lakes and rivers, The moſt con- 
ſiderable of the former are the lake Balaton, or Plattenſee, 
which is about forty miles in length, and lies on the weſt 
ſide of Hungary, between the Drave and the Danube ; 
and the New Siedlerſee, or Lacus Peiſonius, which is 
about twenty-eight miles in length. | 

The principal rivers of Hungary are, firſt, the Danube, 
which riſing in Swabia, runs eaſtward through Germany, 
Hungary, and Turky, after receiving ſixty navigable 
rivers, and above a bundred and twenty in the whole, 
diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral mouths with ſuch violence 
into the Black Sea, that both the ſtream and water are 
perceptible in it for ſeveral miles diſtance, | 
The Drave, which iſſues out of Stiria, ſeparates Hun- 


gary and Sclayonia, and at laſt falls into the Danube, near 
the tower of Darda. 1 „1 a e ert . 
The Teys, or Tibiſcus, which riſes in the Carpathian 


mountains, and, 


while among them, has a 
1 ” 


rapid and 


; clear 
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clear ſtream ; but afterwards becomes flow and turbid. 


It receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers, and. falls into the Da- 
nube at a conſiderable diſtance above Belgrade. No 
river in Europe equals this in plenty of fiſh. 

The Araba, or Raab, which riſing in Stiria, enters 
the weſt fide of Hungary, and falls into the Danube 
near Raab. | 

The Gran, or Granus, which riſes in the Carpathian 
mountains; and running to the ſouthward, falls into the 
Danube near the city of Gran. 

The Wag, which alſo riſes in the north of Hungary, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Danube a little above Co- 
morra, 

Moſt of theſe rivers are well ſtocked, with fiſh, which 
in ſome parts of Hungary are ſo plentiful that they feed 
their hogs with them, and in other places it is ſaid that 
a thouſand carps have been bought for the value of a 
crown... 

' This country abounds alſo with many ſalutary hot 
baths, and ſeveral ſprings that have very uncommon qua- 
lities ; among which is a ſpring of vitriol-water, near 
Shmoloitz, which in a ſhort time gives the appearance 
of copper to plates of iron; and there are others of ſo 
poiſonous a natute, that an animal's drinking of them is 
followed by immediate death. 

With reſpect to the minerals of this country, it is ob- 
ſervable that pute gold ore is never found in the mines, 
though they yield gold ore with a mixture of ſilver or 
lead ; and on the other hand, no ſilver is dug up here that 
does not contain ſome gold. A quintal of the richeſt 
ore, according to Mr. Keyſler, yields thirty-five ounces 


of ſilver ; but ſome is refined, eſpecially at Cremnitz, that 


does not yield above two ounces out of a hundred 
weight, but the ore that yields the leaſt ſilver generally 
— 21 the moſt gold. There are alſo mines of cop- 

r, vitriol, iron, lead, quickſilver, antimony, cinna- 
— yellow orpiment, ſulphur, marcaſite, rock- ſalt, 
ſalt-petre, magnets, aſbeſtos, and gems, though the lat- 
ter are very different from the oriental ; with alabaſter, 
and quarries of marble. 

The ſouthern part of this country is ſo delightful, that 
a traveller has ſaid of it,. Out of Hungary there is no 
& living, or if there be living it is not life.“ 

The Jevel country-produces eſculent plants, tobacco, 
ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, corn, pulſe, millet, 
delicious wine, and a great variety of fruits, 

The animals of Hungary are chiefly fine horſes, moſtly 
mouſe-coloured, and of which incredible numbers are 
exported; mules, aſſes, buffaloes, cows, ſheep, goats, 
ſwine, and many ſp:cies of wild beaſts, deer, chamois- 
goats, wild boars, bears, wolves, and lynxes. 

Beſides the ſheep common in moft countries, Hun- 
gary affords a particular ſpecies, that have large twift- 
ed horns, generaliy about two feet in length. Theſe 
are kept in ſeparate flocks, and great numbers of them 
are annually ſent to Vienna. 

Among the birds are pheaſants, partridges, wood- 
cocks, &c. The number of the wild fowl is, indeed, 
incredible; and it is not uncommon, in ſuch flocks, for 


ſome of them to live to a good old age. 


SECT. I. 


Of the different Origin of the Inhabitants : their Languages, 
' Perſons, Dreſs, and Manner of Travelling their Ex- 
ports, Imports, and Com. 


HE inhabitants are of different origin. The true 
| Hungarians, as we have already intimated, are the 
deſcendants of that fierce people called by the ſame name, 
who, by force of arms, ſeated themſelves here in the 
year 888 ; and theſe, though more civil than their an- 
ceſtors, ſtill ſhew ſome traces of their Scythian extrac- 
tion. Another part of the inhabitants are of the Sclavo- 
nian race, and this includes the Bohemians, Croats, 
Servians, Raſcians, and Vandals, who 1nhabit the eaſt 
and. northern parts of * Theſe, indeed, are 
found all over the country, and ſeem to have been ſettled 
here from the remoteſt antiquity, The German nations 
are the Auſtrians, Stirians, Bavarians, Franks, Swa- 
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bians, aud Saxons, who ſeem to have entered Hung: 
much about the time when the Saxons ſeated themſelves 
in Tranſylvania ; but war, commerce, and the fruitful- 
neſs of the country, have drawn hither other Germans, 
who have conſiderably increaſed ſince Hungary became 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, The Walachians, who 
inhabit the country next to Tranſylvania and Walachia, 
ſeem to be the deſcendants of the Romans that ſettled in 
Dacia. Among the foreigners are the Greeks, who re- 
moved hither for the ſake of a more advantageous com- 
merce; the Jews, who were __— much more nu- 
merous than they are at preſent ;\ the Turks and Zinga- 
ri, who are a wandering people of very uncertain origin; 
many of theſe are ſmiths and muſicians. Thus the in- 
habitants muſt have been anciently of different diſpoſi- 
tions, though, by frequent intercourſe, they now reſem- 
ble each other. They are, for the moſt part, of a ſan- 
guine choleric temper ; the nobility are numerous, and 
both in their dreſs and tables are ſond of pomp and mag- 
nificence, yet apply themſelves to learning and rural im- 
provements, but more to war, hunting, and martial ex- 
erciſes. 

There are four common languages in Hungary; the 
Hungarian, which is of Seythian origin, without the 
leaſt affinity to any of the European tongues, and one un- 
varied dialect. e Hungarians, in — uſe the 


lects according to the different nations of Germans ſet- 
tled here. The Sclavonian, which derives its origin 
from the Sarmatian, is divided into the Bohemian, Croa- 
tian, Vandalian, Raſcian, and Ruſſian dialects. The 
Walachian tongue is allied to the Italian, and formed 
by a mixture of Latin and Sclavonic. The Latin is not 
only ſpoken by the literati and gentry, but alſo by the 
commonalty. The Zingarians have a h compoſed 
of a corruption of the Hungarian, Sclavonic, Walachian, 
and other languages. 

The Hungarians are well proportioned, of a good ſta- 
ture, and have tolerable complexions. On their heads 
they wear fur caps, and they have cloſe-bodied coats girt 
about them with a ſaſh, over which they wear a kind of 
cloak or mantle, that comes no lower than the hips, and 
is ſo contrived as to buckle under one arm, that the right 
hand may be always at liberty. The colours they moſt 
affect in their cloaths are red, green, and blue, the lat- 
ter of which is moſt common. The men ſhave their 
beards, but leave whiſkers on the upper lip; and beſides 
a broad ſword, the uſual arms of an Hungarian ate, an 
iron mace with a round head, and a kind of hatchet: 
The young gentlemen have frequently feathers in their 
caps. | 

The Hungarian ladies are much handſomer than thoſe 
of Auſtria; and the beauties of Vienna chiefly come 
from this country. They are generally very fair and 
well ſhaped, and their dreſs extremely becoming. - The 
lady Wortley Montague deſcribes one of theſe ladies, 
as in a gown of ſcarlet velvet, lined and faced with ſa- 
bles, and made exact to her ſhape, the ſkirt falling to 
her feet. The ſleeves are ſtraight to their arms, and the 
ſtays buttoned before with two rows of little buttons of 
gold, pearl, or diamonds. On their heads Wear A 
taſſel of gold, that hangs low on one fide, lined with ſa- 
bles, or ſome other fine fur ; and their behaviour is ex- 
tremely polite and agreeable. | 

The women's dreſs in the mine-towns is not unbe- 
coming; they wear knots of ribbons on their ſhift ſleeves, 
and others hanging down their backs, but the peaſants 
and lower fort of people dreſs very meanly. Among the 
latter, the men are yery fond of wearing a furred mantle, 
and their dreſs is generally no more than a plain ſheep's 
ſkin, with a cap and boots of the ſame. Moſt of the 
women have boots, and many of them a long furred 
gown ; they have a kind of ſhifts of very coarſe linen 
next their ſkin, with a girdle round it at the waiſt ; and 
their head-dreſs is a piece of white linen with two lappets 
hanging down behind. 5 

In the towns of Hungary the entertainment travellers 
meet with is not to be found fault with; but in the coun- 


try it is frequemtly ſo bad, that beſides the want of good 
roviſions, there is ſcarce ſtraw to lie upon; and wher 


| ds are to be had, they are ſo ſhort, that one would 
| '*- think 
1 


Roman characters; but the German has its different dia- 
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HuNGARY. 


: 1k the Hungarians ſept in the poſture in which they 
gde They — keep hogs, of which they make 
bacon, which is the common food of the Hungarian pea- 
ants. The hogs, geeſe, and fowls, live in the ſame a- 

rtment with their owners. 2 

As Hungary is n watered with fine rivers, the 

_ uſual way of travelling in ſummer is by water; and where 
they have not this convenience, an open chariot drawn 
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veller with great expedition over this flat countty. As 
the air is extremely cold in winter, notwithſtanding its 
ſouthern ſituation, travellers in that ſeaſon have a coach 
fixed upon a ſledge, which is drawn'by horſes with great 
expedition over the ice and ſnow. - They have a very 
fleet breed of horſes for riding, and never dock the tails, 
which are conſidered as a great ornament. Where the 
roads lie through the woods, travellers are in danger from 
the wild beaſts, and eſpecially the wolves, which in ſome 
places are very numerous. | 
The moſt common diſtempers in Hungary are the 
gout, in its ſeveral ſpecies, and the fever; the laſt of 
which is even called the Hungarian ſickneſs. The firſt 
ſymptoms of this diſeaſe in — are nodes or tuber- 
cles on the hands and arms, which if rubbed in time 
with vinegar, ſalt, and garlic, till they diſappear, an end 
is put to the progreſs of the diſeaſe. The plague alſo 
comes from Turky, and here ſpreads its contagion. 
The burghers follow arts, manufactures, and trade, 
but the laſt is almoſt entirely engroſſed by the Greeks. 
From Hungary is exported excellent wine, and particu- 
larly tokay, ſaffron, oil, metals, minerals, cattle, lea- 
ther, wool, tallow, and wax; and its imports are ſpices, 
tin, falk, velvets, cloths, and other foreign goods. 
The pieces of coin current in Hungary, are, a heller, 
which in Upper Hungary for the ſixth part of a 
groſch, and in Lower Hungary for the fifth ; a groſchel, 
the fourth part of a groſch ; a kreutzer (a German coin) 
the third part of a groſch, and the ſixtieth of a Spaniſh 
gulden ; the pulgrotz, half a groſch, and'the fortieth of 
A 3 the ſiebner, worth ſeven kreutzers; a ſieben- 
tehner, worth ſeventeen kreutzers; a half gulden, worth 
two ſhillings and four-pence, Engliſh; an ungriſch gul- 
den, . worth ſeventeen groſchen and a half ; a Rheniſh 
gulden, worth twenty groſchen, which, in Upper Hun- 
gary, are worth a hundred and twenty, and in Lower 
Hungary, a hundred ungriſch ; a thaler is equal to two 
Rheniſh guldens ; the ducats are of two ſorts, the Crem- 
nitz ducat is worth four guilders four. groſchen, but a 
Tranſylvanian only 2 three guilders, each guilder 
worth two ſhillings and four- pence, Engliſh. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Religion and Learning of the Hungarians. 
Chriſtian religion was firſt eſtabliſhed in Hun- 


2 

in the tenth century, when, in the year 969, 
or 975, Geyſa, prince of the country, was baptized ; 
* this religion made great progreſs under his ſon and 
ucceſlor Stephen, whoſe zeal gained him the title of a- 
poſtle and ſaint. 

In 1523, the Reformation began by Martin Cyriacus 
firſt preaching the doctrine of the goſpel in this country ; 
but it had before made its way into Tranſylvania. From 
that time great numbers of — went to ſtudy in 
Germany, and at their return were conſidered as the 
diſciples of Luther. Soon after the opinions of Zuing- 
lius, in relation to the ſacrament, were made known in 
Hungary, and a little after the ſentiments of Calvin were 
embraced by great numbers. But from the time Hun- 
gary became ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and the je- 
uits got footing in that wo, the proteſtants under- 
went many ſevere trials, ially in the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth 2 nder Ferdinand III. the pro- 
teſtants were deprived of ſeveral churches, and of more 
under the emperor. Leopold, in whoſe time it was enact- 
ed at the diet of Sopron, or Oldenburg, that the reform- 
ed ſhould not poſſeſs more than two churches in each pa- 
latinate. Nor could their enemies reſt here till they had 
driven them out of all the churches that had not been 


by two, three, or four horſes a- breaſt, carries the tra- | 
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| 


inhabitants were called Pannonians, and the 
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expreſly mentioned in the twenty- ſixth article of the diet 
of Sopron, and accordingly above three hundred were 
actuaſly taken from them. The Vandals too had fix” 


churches, and now are without ſo much as one place 


where divine worſhip is performed in their own lan- 


uage. | 
N Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that fix or ſeven thouſand of the. 
inhabitants of Schemnitz, which conſtitute two-thirds of 
the city, profeſs Lutheraniſm, and yet the magiſtrates are 
always Romans ; but at Cremnitz the magiſtracy is 
ſhared between the two religions, though no Nett 
is capable of employment in the imperia mines. In Up- 
per Hungary he ſays the Lutherans are very numerous, 
eſpecially in the country, and yet in ſome places they are 
forcibly driven into the Romiſh churches like ſo many 
ſheep; but at Pilſen, which is not far from Schemnitz, 
the popiſh clergy and the proteſtant inhabitants are ſo 
conformable, that the prieſts read maſs in the churches 
belonging to the proteſtants, and theſe in their turn ſing 
Lutheran hymns in the Romiſh churches. ' poi 
It is worthy of remark, that the proteſtants have pe- 
nerally more churches allowed them in thoſe countries 
that remain under the dominion of the Turks, than Where 
they are ſubje& to the emperor ; for on paying the tri- 
bute impoſed on them, every one enjoys his own reli- 
gion without moleſtation, Though the Romans ſcarcely 
conſtitute one-fourth of the ;nhabjeants of Hungary in 
general, and do not pay above one-fixth part of the taxes, 
they are inceſſantly contriving to impoſe 'new grievances 
on the reſt of their countrymen. The proteſtants are not 
poſſeſſed of a ſingle printing-preſs, either in Hungary ot 
Tranſylvania ; beſides, the importation of Bibles, and all 
books relating to the doQtinal points of their religion, 
are ſtrictly prohibited; and before an Hungarian ſtudent 
is permitted to go to a foreign univerſity, he muſt obtain 
a licence, or paſſport, from the Imperial governor of the 
country. Their ſchools are confined to the ſyntax, and 
no teachers of the ſciences allowed among them ; except 
their being indulged ſince the year 1751 with a college 
at Oedenburg, and a ſeminary at Eperes. | 
At the head of the Romiſh church are two archbiſhops 
and nine biſhops, nominated by the queen, and confirm- |, 
ed by the pope. In Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, 
none but the papiſts are qualified to hold lands. The 
Raſcians, Ruſhans, and Walachians, profeſs the Greek 
church, which has been tolerated ſince the year '1690,. 
by the emperor Leopold and other kings. The Baptiſts 
and Mennoniſts are chiefly ſettled in the neighbourhood = 
of Preſburgh ; but the Jews are diſperſed in moſt of the 
conſiderable towns, though under the burthen of paying 
double taxes of all kinds, 3 | 
Learning among the Romans is principally cultivated 
by the Jeſuits, who in the univerſities of Tirnau, Buda, 
Raab, and Caſchau, are the profeſſors of divinity, phi- 
loſophy, mathematics, rhetoric, and other ſciences, which 
they alſo teach in ſeveral colleges : but the arch pinrum 
ſcholarum only teach polite literature, The Benedictines, 
Paulines, and other orders of monks apply themſelves 
after their manner to learning in their ſeveral convents. 
The Lutherans and Calviniſts, after having laid the foun- 
dation of the ſciences in their ſchools, go, if they can 
obtain a licence for that purpoſe, to the univerſities in 
Germany, Holland, and Swirzerland : but very narrow 
bounds have been lately preſcribed to their ſtudies. The 
Chriſtians' of the Greek church alſo begin to ſhew a 
greater inclination to learning than formerly. The law 
was antiently — only in private; but at preſent there 


is a public profeſſor appointed for it in the univerſity of 
Tirnau, and even a 


particular college erected for that 
purpoſe at Erlau. Y | FR 


| S ECT. IV. Boca 
The Hiſtory of the Hungarians ; the Manner in which their 
Kings were crowned; the Arms of Hungary; the States 
the Kingdom ; the public Offices, Forces, and Courts of 

uflice. | | | 

WE ſhall here give a conciſe view of the hiſtory of 
this country. It appears that its antient n 
northern 
Jazygians: 
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Jazygians : but the Romans, if reduced Pannonia, 


kept it almoſt four hundred years, till in the fourth cen- 
tury the Vandals drove them out of it, and held it we 
ears; but in 395, when they advanced towards Gaul, 
he Gotbs took poſſeſſion of their ſettlement; but theſe 
were alſo, in their turn, obliged to reſign their new 
poſſeſſions to the Huns, who had likewiſe driven them 
from their antient habitations. ' 

In the year 888, the Huns, under the name of Hun- 
garians, made a ſecond irruption_ into Pannonia, as 
auxiliaries to Arnulph emperor of the Weſt, and Leo 
emperor of the Eaſt, againſt the Bulgarians and Sclavo- 
nians, whom they reduced. They had ſeven commanders, 
and both Germany and. Italy afterwards felt the ter- 
rible effects of their ferocity ; but by degrees their man- 
ners became more civilized, Specially towards the latter 
end of the tenth century, when Geyſa, their prince, em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion, and his ſon Stephen, in 


997, became the firſt king of Hungary, and, as hath |. 
been already obſeryed, completed the eſtabliſhment of 


that religion, annexed Tranſylvania as a province to 
Hungary, and after his death was canonized. After him 
followed a ſucceſſion of twenty kings, natives of the 
country, the laſt of whom was Andrew III, who died in 
the year 1301. On this followed a ſucceſſion of twelve 
foreign kings, the laſt of whom, who was Lewis II. fell 
in an unſucceſsful battle againſt the Turks. The king- 
dom next devolved to the houſe of Auſtria, under whom 
froſe a moſt bloody inteſtine war, which laſted for a long 
time, in which the country was equally ravaged by the 
Turks and Auſtrians. In 1687 Hungary became an he- 
reditary kingdom to the archducal houſe of Auſtria and 
it was agreed at the diet in 1722, that in caſe of failure 
of male heirs, the princeſſes ſhould alſo ſucceed. Ac- 
cordingly the emperor Charles VI. dyin 
1740, 19 eldeſt daughter Maria There 5 
throne, and was crowned in 1741. Her majeſty is con- 
ſort to the preſent emperor Francis Stephen, whom the 
ſtates of the kingdom, in 1741, alſo inveſted with the 
joint ſovereignty, | > 
A late author obſerves, that the Hungarians have con- 
tended with their princes about their rights and privileges, 
till the Imperial eagle has decided the controverſy by de- 
vouring both, and left them only the ſhadow of their 
antient conſtitution ; and that their ſtates or diet aſſem- 
ble like the parliament of France, for form ſake, or ra- 
ther to record the arbitrary decrees of the emperor, and 
by tighing their conſent to them, take off the odium of 
every deſtructive ſcheme from the court, and place it on 
themſelves :. by which means their chains are probably 
now ſo firmly riveted, that their ſlavery will be everlaſt- 
ing, unleſs. another family ſhould be elected to the Im- 
perial crown. | 
At the coronation of the Hungarian kings, the people 
antiently aſſembled in a plain called Rackes, near Peſt, 
' where the biſhops, the nobility, and the repreſentatives 
of the ſeveral counties and cities, having unanimouſly 
approved of the perſon propoſed for their king, who was 
uſually the next in ſucceſſion; he was conducted to 
Stuhlwieſſenburg, or Alba Regalis, where he was pro- 
ſented to the people by the palatine, who demanded three 
times whether they approved of the new eleRed king ? 
and they having expreſſed their conſent, he put a drawn 
ſword into the hand of the new king, who brandiſhed it 
towards the caſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. He was then 
attended to the great church, where the archbiſhop of 
Gran holding the royal robes in his hand, aſked the peo- 
ple if they were ſatisfied with the king ele, and were 
willing to become his ſubjects; and receiving an anſwer 
in the affirmative, he proceeded to perform the uſual rites 
obſerved at the coronation of their kings; after which 
the prelates and nobility carried the arms and other re- 
lies of king Stephen I. before the new king in a ſplendid 
roceſſion to the palace. The crown of Stephen is fill 
preſerved” at Preſburg with great veneration, and no 
prince is allowed to be duly crowned with any other : 
_ the Hungatians in 133 believing that the fate of their 
nation depends on their carefully preſerving it, and there- 
fore in all their calamities they have taken care to convey 
it to a place of ſafety ; nor have the Turks been leſs ſolli- 


in the year 
aſcended the 


Hbncaxy, 


citous to make themſelves maſt:rs of it, from the opinion 


that the Hungarians would wake no ſcruple of paying 
their allegiance fo the grand ſeignior, could he but 


_ cauſe king Stephen's crown to be placed on his 
head, | 

The kings of Hungary are by the laws ſtiled catholic 
and apoſtolic, on account of the zeal which _— L 
ſhewed in the converſion of the Hungarians, The re. 
galia, which conſiſt of the golden crown, made in the 
eleventh century, the ſceptre, king Stephen's ſword and 
mantle, gloves. and ſhoes, with the filver croſs, the 
mark of bis apoſtolic function, are kept in the caſtle of 
Preſburg; and in that city is ſtill performed the coronation 
of the king by the archbiſhop of Gran. 

The arms of the kingdom are, a ſhield longitudinally 


divided; the right field gules, divided by four bars argent. 


The left quarter is alſo gules, with an archiepiſcopal 
croſs argent, ſtanding on a triple hill vert. 
The ſtates of Hungary are divided into four claſſes. 
To the firſt belong the prelates, who direct all reli- 
gious matters, and precede all other petſons, except the 
governor of the kingdom, who gives place only ro the 


archbiſhop of Gran. Theſe are the archbiſhops of Gran 


and Kolocza ; the former is primate of — * chief 
ſecretary and chancellor legate of the papal ſee, and 
prince of the holy Roman empire. He alone crowns the 
king or queen, is perpetual count of the Geſpanchaft, 
or county of Gran, creates even noblemen, and never 
takes an oath himſelf, but his official ſwears in his ſtead. 
Under him are the fix biſhops of Erlau, Nitra, Raab, 
Vatz, Funfkirchen, and Veſzprim; to whom may alſo 
be added the Greek biſhops of Buda and Muncatz, who 
are united to the Roman chureh, Next to him is the 
archbiſhop of Kolocza, with the following ſuffragans : 
the biſhop of Bats, which is however annexed to the 
archbiſhopric of Great Waradin, Cſanad, Zagrab, Sit- 
mia, Boſnia, Tranſylvania, and Bakow in Walachia. 
Theſe biſhops have a double charaRer, and all of them, 
except the biſhop of Bats, are perpetual counts: of the 
counties in which they refide, and have alſo a ſeat in 
the diet. Beſides theſe are the abbots, who ate ten in 
number, and nine probſts. 

To the fecond claſs belongs the magnates, or ba- 
rons, the principal of whom are the t barons of the 
kingdom, who alſo hold the chief offices : thefe are the 
palatine, who is the principal, and in many cafes acts 
as ſovereign ; the court judge ; the ban or viceroy of 
Dalmatia, - Croatia, and Sclavonia; the governor of 
Tranſylvania; the treaſurer ; the great cup-bearer ; the 
ſteward of the houſhold z the maſter of the horſe; the 
lord-chamberlain ; the captain of the yeomen of the 
guards; and the grand marſhal of the court. To 
theſe may be added, the inferior ban, or counts, and 
barons. . 


To the third claſs belong the gentry, ſome of whom 


have noble manors, and others only the privileges of | 


nobles. 

To the fourth claſs belong the royal free cities, which 
are ſummoned to the diet, and are not ſubject to the 
counts, but hold immediately of the king, and have a 
eouncil of their own, in which a city judge and burgo- 
maſter uſually prefide. Ion 

The diet is ſummoned by writ from the ſovereign 
every three years, to meet whenever his majeſty's ſervice 
or the public welfare require it. Accordingly on the day 
appointed the lords ſpiritual and temporal perſonally ap- 
pear in the chamber of the magiſtrates ; but the towns 
and gentry ſend two deputies," who meet in the ſtates- 
chamber. "The ſtates lay their repreſentations before 
the king or queen, who alſo refers to them ſuch articles 
of public' concern as require their aſſent. 

- The public offices by which the government is ad- 
miniſtered are the following tein 

*The Hun office, which is at Vienna, and has a 
ſecretary of ſtate at its head. This office expedites the 
royal edicts in municipal, religious, and judicial affairs 
for Hungary, and the inc ed kingdoms of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, ' and Sclavonia. - To this office belong all 
matters relating to the king, and wholly dependent on 
his pleaſure,” All who ſtand in need of a perſonal au- 
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5 fthe queen, muſt firſt | | 
3 Telpekke it has very little connection wit 
the kingdom, its principal buſineſs being to execute the 

ign's pleaſure. 
be tadtholder's or governors council reſides at Preſ- 
burg, and, beſides the governor, who is preſident, con- 
Gifts of twenty-two counſellors, whom the King chooſes 


at pleaſure from among the prelates, nobility, and gen- 


try. In Hungary and the incorporated countries it ſu- 
rintends the civil concerns of the towns as regulated 
by the laws of the land. It is ſubject to no other office; 
but when it has any thing to lay before the king applies 
immediately to his majeſty, b ICT iz 

The royal exchequer is divided into the * womy 
and mine-chambers, and takes care of the royal eſtates, 
incomes, and dues. This exchequer is held at Preſburg, 
and has a preſident and eighteen counſellors. Under it is 
the office at Caſchaw, beſides eight provineial commiſ- 
ſaries for collecting the contributions, The mine- cham- 
der is held at Cremnitz, and manages all affairs belong- 
ing to mines and coinage. It receives orders from the 
treaſury at Vienna 3 and under it are the mine-chambers 
of Schemnitz, Neuſohl in the geſpanſchaft of Zip, and 


at Konigſberb. 


| The public revenues conſiſt of contributions, cuſtoms, 
mines, falt-works belonging to the crown royal domains, 
and eſcheats, which abundantly anſwer the expences of 
the court and defence of the frontiers: | 
The kingdom of Hungary can eafily raiſe an army of 
a hundred thouſand men, keeping fifty thouſand in pay, 
and the provinces furniſhing the ſame number. heir 
- Horſe are denominated huffars ; theſe are extremely expert 
horſemen. They uſe very ſhort ſtirrups, and fitting with 
their knees high, riſe up when they make a ſtroke with 
their ſcimitars, to give the greater force to their blows. 
Their horſes are fleet and well managed, but too 
ſmall; and in a regular engagement are far inferior to 
the Engliſh horſe, whoſe weight alone will bear them 
down, | | 
Their foot are denominated heyducs, or foot huſſars; 
theſe brandiſhing their naked ſwords, put themſelves in- 
to à hundred terrible poſtures, advancing, retreating, 
turning, and winding about with great activity, ſinging 
all the while. 2 r phe. | 
Juſtice is adminiſtered in civil affairs in the name of 
the ſovereign, after the manner preſcribed by the laws 
and cuftoms of the kingdom. Suits are carried from the 
courts of the ſmaller towns, either to the court of the 
geſpanſchaft, or county, when it is a free town, or to 
the lord of the manor when it belongs to any particular 
lordſhip. In the royal free cities the firſt hearing is be- 
fore the judge of the town, the ſecond before the coun- 
eil, from which there is an appeal to the treaſurer. The 
miae-court in the free mine towns is diſtin& from the 
town court; and takes cognizance'of only ſuch affairs as 
relate to the mines: the mine judge prefides, but an ap- 
peal lies from him to the commiſſion- court of the mine 
towns. : | | 
Inferior noble courts are held by the lord of the manor 
in each county for determining cauſes relating to the 
commonalty, and where noblemen are concerned, by the 
court judges or judge of the nobles, and the vice- geſpan; 
but a cauſe may be carried from theſe to the county court, 
and afterwards to the Tabula regia and ſeptemviraks. The 
middle noble court meets at, Tirnau, Guntz, Eperies, 
and Depretzen, and has the trial of all cauſes in which 
two or more counties are concerned, and may from thence 
be removed to the Tabula regia and ſeptemviralis. The 
npper noble court, which reſides at Peſt, is divided into 
the Tabula rigia and the Tabala ſeptamuiralis, and not only 
decides caufes brought hither by appeal, but alſo other 
important ſuits relating to the nobility, In the firſt pre- 
fides the king's repreſentative ; in the ſecond the count 
palatine, or, in his abſence, either the court judge or the 
treaſurer.' The Tabula ſeptemviralis is thus called from 
its formerly conſiſting of ſeven perſons ;- but Charles VI. 
made an addition of eight more. It takes copnizance 
only of ſuch cauſes as are referred ta it from the Tabula 
regia examining them, and making the neceſſary amend- 
ments, at ect % 
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acquaint this office with | 
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| Of the Diviſions of Hungary, with a particular Account of 
| e — a Deſer iption F a remarkable Cavern, 
and of the principal Towns of that Diviſion. 


UNGARY Proper is divided into Upper and Lower 
11 Hungary; here ſome give the name of Upper 
Hungary to that part which lies between the Danube and 
Poland, and call that which lies below the Danube 
Lower Hungary; while others drawing a line from the 
county of Lip, to the junction of the Banat of Tameſwaer, 
and the county of Sirmi, call that part which lies to the 
eaſt of the line Upper Hungary, and that towards the 
weſt Lower 1 With reſpeR to its governmgnt 
by the great juridical courts, it is divided into four large 
circles, and fifty-two geſpanſchafts, or counties, called 
by the Hungarians varmegye. Theſe counties are ſmall 
provinces under counts, viſcounts, and aſſeſſors, who in 
the name of the ſovereign hold provincial affemblies or 
diets. | 
We ſhall begin with Upper Hungary, which forms 
the eaſt part of the kingdom, and borders on Poland, 
Tranſylvania, and Walachia ; conſiſting of two circles, 
that on this ſide the Teiſſe, and that on the farther ſide of 
that river. The former of theſe circles contains eleven 
counties, and is inhabited by Hungarians, Bohemians, 
Sclavonians; Germans, and Ruſſians. 

The county of Sips is almoſt every where woody and 
mountainous, but is interſperſed, eſpecially towards the 
middle, with delightful plains, fruitful fields, paſtures, 
and rivers that abound in fiſh; The Carpathian moun- 
tains are here at their greateſt height : here are alſo ſeve- 
ral other remarkable mountains, among which are, the 
Ochſenberg and the Konigſberg, or King's mountain, ſ& 
called from king Matthias Corvinus, who in 1474 dined 
on its ſummit. 
| From theſe mountains iſſue the following rivers : the 
Popper, which runs from the lake of the ſame name in 
the weſtern part of the Carpathian mountains, and runs 
into the Dunavetz. This laſt river riſes in the northern 

ſummits of the Carpathian mountains, and at laſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Viſtula. The Kundert, or Hernat, 
rings at the foot of Konigſberg, and tuns into the Teiſſe. 
he Golnitz, which has its ſource in the mountain named 
Ochſenberg, and alſo falls into the former. Beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral rivers of leſs note. 

The air is here cold, but very healthy; and though 
no wine be produced in this country, it abounds with 
corn, particularly wheat, barley, and peas; and the in- 
habitants raiſe flax. 

The wild beaſts here are lynxes, bears, wild boars, 
wolves, foxes, ſtags, hares, chamois, and marmottes. 

The inhabitants are not fond of mining, agriculture 
turning out more to their advantage. | 

One of the greateſt phænomenons in this circle is a 
wonderful cavern in a mountain in the neighbourhood of 
a village named Szelitze, The neighbouring country is 
— 5 and abounds with woods; and the air is ſnarp and 
cold. The entrance of the above cavern, which fronts 
the ſouth; is eighteen fathoms high and eight broad, and 
conſequently wide enough to receive the ſouth wind, 
which here generally blows with great violence; but the 
ſubterranean paſſages, which conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, 
winding round ſtretch away farther to the ſouth than 
has been yet diſcovered. As far as people have gone, the 
| height is found to be fifty fathoms, and the breadtir 
| ewenty-fix ; but the moſt unaccountable ſingularity is, 
| that in the midſt of winter the air is warm in the in- 
ſide 5 and when the heat of the ſun without is ſcarce ſup- 
portable, the cold within is not only very piercing, but 
ſo intenſe,” that the top is covered with icicles of the 
ſize of a large caſk, which fpreading into ramifications 
form very odd figures. When the ſnow melts in ſpring, 
the inſide of the cave, where its ſurface is expoſed to the 
ſouth fun, emits a pellueid water, which immediatel 
congeals as it drops, and thus forms the above icicles 3 
and the very water that drops from them on the ground, 
which is ſandy, freezes in an inſtant. It is even obſerved, 
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that the greater the heat is without, the more intenſe is 
the cold within; ſo that in the dog-days all parts of this 
cavern are covered with ice, which the inhabitants uſe 
for cooling their liquors. In autumn, when the nights 

row cold, and the heat of the day begins to abate, the 
ice in the cave begins to diſſolve, ſo that by winter no 
more ice is ſeen; the cavern then becomes perfectly 
dry, and has a mild warmth. At this time it is ſur- 
priſing to ſee the ſwarms of flies and gnats, bats and 
owls, and even of foxes and hares, that chooſe this for 
their winter retreat, till the beginning of ſpring, when 
the cold obliges them to quit their dwelling. Above the 
cavern the hill riſes to a very — height, and on the 
ſouthern ſide produces plenty of graſs. 

Among the principal towns of this circle are, 

Kaſmark, or Keſmark, a royal free town in the county 
of Sips, not far from the river * It is defended by 
a wall and towers, and is one of the moſt antient places 
in Hungary. It has three churches, and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the town is a proteſtant oratory. It has been 
frequently taken during the civil wars, and has been ſe- 
veral times burnt to the ground. 

Leutſchau, Lotſe, or Lewotſe, is a royal free town, 
and the capital of the county of Sitz. It ſtands on a 
hill, and its walls, which are remarkably thick, are 
ſtrengthened by twelve towers. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. James, is a fine building. Here is 
a Jeſuits college, and a ſeminary for noblemen, The 
inhabitants are moſtly Germans: it has been ſeveral 
times ſacked, and frequently conſumed by fire. 
 Tokay, a pretty conſiderable town pleaſantly ſituated 
near the conflux of the Theis and Bodrug, in the county 
of Zemplin, and in forty-eight * — ſixteen minutes 
north latitude. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle and a ſe- 
minary; but is moſt remarkable for its excellent wine, 
which in flavour and ſtrength exceeds all other wine pro- 
duced in Hungary. The ſpot of land which yields this 
noble liquor is about ſeven miles in circumference; and, 
was all of it to be well cultivated, no part of Europe 
would be without the rich wine of N 

Munkats is an almoſt impregnable caſtle, ſeated on a 
high and ſteep rock which riſes in a ſpacious plain, its 
natural ſtrength being increaſed by art and labour. It is 
the capital of a lordſhip, which formerly bore the title 
of a Lach Beneath it, on the river Latortza, is a 
town which is the reſidence of a Greek biſhop united 
to the Roman church, and has a convent of the order 
of St. Baſil, This famous caſtle ſurrendered to the 
Imperialiſts in 1688, after a blockade of three years. 
Count Tekely's lady, who had made this long defence, 
was carried to Vienna, and great ſums of money were 
found in the place, | 

Great Waradin is a metropolitan city in the eng” of 
Bihar, ſituated on the river Kows, in the forty-ſixth 
degree fifty-three minutes north latitude, and is ſurround- 
ed with good fortifications, This place was formerly 
much celcknited for the relics of the canonized king 
Ladiſlaus, and is now the reſidence of a biſhop and chap- 
ter; and has alſo a college of Jeſuits. The adjoinin 
fortreſs is a regular pentagon, well fortified and defend 
by a deep and broad moat, The town itſelf is not large, 
but has three ſuburbs of very confiderable extent, It 
was taken by the Turks in 1660, but the Imperialiſts 
re-took it in 1692. | | 
Temeſwaer is an important and ſtrong town, the ca- 

ital of a county of the ſame name, ſeated in the forty- 
Ach degree fifty-four minutes north latitude, and in the 
twenty: ſecond degree fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, It 
was formerly eſteemed impregnable, it being ſeated in a 
moraſs, which renders: it inacceſſible, unleſs it be dried 
up for want of rain. In 1551 the Turks made them- 
ſelves maſters of it; however, it was taken from them 
the very ſame year: but in 1552 it was again inveſted by 
the Turks, when the Imperial commandant, dreadin 
their cruelty, ſet fire to the place, and then nao 
it; but the Turks, extinguiſhing the flames, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the fort, which they kept till the year 1595, when 
it was taken from them by the Tranſylvanians, who af- 
terwards ſiding with the Turks, the Imperialiſts made 
themſelves maſters of it in 1603 z but in 1614 it. was 
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loſt again: however it was taken in 1716 by prince 
Eugene in a dry ſeaſon, who threw ſeveral thouſand 
bombs into the place. 


SECT. VL 
Of Lower Hungary, with an Account of the principal Places 


it contains. 


E Hungary conſiſts of the two following cir. 
cles, that beyond the Danube, which ſtretches 
through the upper region towards the weſtern parts, and 
from the Danube to the Carpathian mountains ; and the 
circle below the Danube. The former contains four. 
teen counties, inhabited by Hungarians, Bohemians 
Sclavonians, Germans, and in one part by Servians, s 

In this circle is the county of Preſburg, which lies on 
the borders of Auſtria, between the Danube and Mora- 
via. It is about ſixty-five miles in length, and forty- 
three in breadth. Its mountains begin the Carpathian 
chain. The country about Tirnau is the beſt and moſt 
fruitful ; but the ſoil does not want fertility, though 
ſcarce a year paſſes in which the grain is not damaged 
by mildew, | 

The large rivers in this country are the Danube, 
Morau, and Wag. The air is healthy, particularly on 
the mountains, but unwholeſome among the moraſſes 
near the Danube, The inhabitants are Hungarians, 
Germans, Bohemians, Sclavonians, Croats, and a great 
number of Jews. The dignity of palatine was made 
hereditary in the year 1599, in the houſe of Palfi. The 
whole province is divided into five diſtricts, called 
E the Hungarians Proceſſus, and each has a noble 
judge. 

he principal places of Lower Hungary are, 

Preſburg, a royal free city, and the capital of the king - 
dom, ſeated on the Danube at the foot of a mountain, 
on which ſtands the caſtle; it is pleaſantly ſituated, and 
enjoys a bettet air than moſt of the other towns in Hun- 
gary. The cathedral, dedicated to St. Martin, is the 
place where (from the time of Ferdinand I.) the kin 
of Hungary have been crowned. Here the diets are held, 
and the 9 office for Hungary kept. Here are alſo 
a chapter of fourteen regular canons, a Jeſuits college, 
with a ſeminary and church, beſides three other convents 
and churches, a Lutheran church, and a Proteſtant 
ſchool. This city is of great antiquity, but is ill built, 
and the houſes of the town, properly ſo called, do not 
much exceed two hundred, which are encompaſſed b 
a double wall and moat ; but the ſuburbs, which are 
large and handſome, contain four convents, with their 
churches, and two hoſpitals. The ſuburb on the ſouth 
ſide of the city makes a fine appearance, and is famous 
for the King's hill, on which every new elected king, 
being ſeated on horſeback, brandiſhes St. Stephen's 
ſword towards the four cardinal points, to ſhew that he 
will defend the country againſt all its enemies. It is 
ſituated in the forty-eighth degree eight minutes, north 
latitude, .and in the ſeventeenth degree thirty-ſix mi- 
nutes, eaſt longitude. Beſides its frequent ſieges, it has 
often ſuffered by fire. Preſburg caſtle ſtands on a plea- 
ſant eminence, two hundred paces to the weſt of the 
city: it is of a quadrangular form, with four towers ex- 
7 alike at the corners. As the ſovereign, when here, 
reſides in this caſtle, there are in ſome of the apartments 


the hiſtory of Ferdinand II. with inſtances of his vir- 


tues, painted by eminent hands. In every one of theſe 
pieces, which are all on religious ſubjects; is ſeen an 
exact reſemblance of the emperor's face. The crown, 
and other regalia of Hungary, are kept in the above 
towers, but are never ſhewn. In the armoury are ſe- 
veral ancient arms, both offenſive and defentive, with 
ſome old machines uſed in aſſaults. The proſpe& from 
the caſtle is extremely delightful, eſpecially over the vaſt 
plain, towards Lower Hungary and Belgrade. Below 
the caſtle is a ſmall town, called by the e Va- 
ralja, and by the Germans Schloſsberg, in which are a 
great many Jews. | 


The m—__ Lipto is about thirty-eight miles in 
2 


length, and about eight broad; it is every where full of 
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i hich are not only ſaid to be higher than the 
N Us to ſurpaſs 1 l curioſities and ſubjects 
of admiration. Its rocks are indeed aſtoniſhing, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Derminfalo, one of which, called Beni- 
kova, is perpendicular, and three thouſahd paces in 
height. In theſe rocks are ſeveral vaſt natural caverns, 
with multitudes of ſtrange figures formed 1 the petrified 
water: bones of an uncommon ſize are alſo found here, 
differently ſhaped, and even larger than thoſe of horned 

e or horſes. 
abe chief rivers are the Wag and the Biela. There 
are 2 multitude of freſh ſprings in this diſtrict, ſome of 
which are mineral and medicinal; and there are other 
waters of different kinds that are very remarkable. 'T he 


- exhalations from thoſe of Szentivan and Stamkowan ſuf- 


focate birds in their flight over them. The nature of 
the country admits of very little tillage, and grazing 1s 
alſo inconſiderable, though its cheeſes are very famous. 
This country abounds greatly in metals, particularly the 
Botſa mountains, which contain mines of gold and ſil- 
ver, ſome of iron, . nitre, and other minerals; 
it has no towns worthy of notice. 

"Fs ho county of Altſobl, which abounds in valuable 
ores and minerals, is Herrengrund, which has the ap- 

arance of a town lying among the tops of mountains ; 
and all its inhabitants are miners. It is famous for its 
vaſt copper works and its vitriol, by which iron is ap- 
parently turned into copper, and ſeveral hundred weight 
of iron are thus changed every year, The vitriol indeed 
does not properly transform the iron into copper, but in- 
ſinuates into it the copper particles with which 1t is ſatu- 


- rated ; and this ſeeming tranſmutation requires on 


ly a 
fortnight or three weeks ; but if the iron be ſuffered to 
lie too long in this vitriolic liquor, it becomes at laſt re- 
duced to powder. 

In this-diftri&t'is Neuſohl, a royal free town, and the 
beſt of the mine towns. It is ſituated on the river Gran, 
and built pretty much in the Saxon manner. It has fix 
churches, a Tefaits college and ſchool, and has a weekly 
market, It is famous for the copper ore in the adjacent 
mountains; but though proviſions: here are and 
cheap, the ſmelting works give the air an unhealthy taint. 
Upon a hill on the north fide of the town is the caſtle, 
which is a ſtrong place, and has two churches. 

In this county is alſo the village of Ribar, celebrated 
for the warm baths on a hill in its neighbourhood. About 
ſix hundred paces from it, towards the ſouth, in a fine 
meadow which makes part of a moſt delightful valley, is 
an aperture long noted for its noxious effluvia, which 
ſeem to be ſulphureous, and kill both beaſts and birds. 
The ſtream guſhes out with | (fc: impetuoſity, and yet 
immediately after is abſorbed in the aperture. "Theſe 
effuvia are however not poiſonous ; for the water may 
be drank, and the dead beaſts and fowls killed by it, 
ay eaten, Not far from this ftream is a mineral 

pring. 

The county of Bars is about thirty-eight miles long, 
and about twelve broad. Its chief rivers are the Gran, 
the Nitra, and the Sitva, or Zitawa. Here are the moſt 
famous hot baths in all Hungary, and rich mines. The 
country affords good wine, and the level parts grain, 
Few cattle are bred in the mountains except ſheep. The 
inhabitants conſiſt of Hungarians, Bohemians, * 
nians, and Germans. 

In this county is Cremnitz, the principal mine town, 
which is ſituated in the forty-eighth degree fifty-two 
minutes north latitude, and in the 19th degree twenty- 
one minutes eaſt longitude from London; lying in a 
deep valley between high mountains, ſo that it cannot 
be ſeen till one is juſt upon it. The town of itſelf is an 
inconſiderable place, though it has two churches, a 
Franciſcan convent, and a caſtle ; for it has not above 
thirty houſes ; but the ſuburbs, which are much larger, 
conſiſt of nine ſtreets, with a church and an alms-houſe. 
In this town the king has. a revenue office, with a di- 
rector, receiver, book-keeper, and other officers: Here 
is a mint, to which all the other mine towns bring, their 
gold and filver. It is computed to coin every year about 
an hundred thouſand ducats. The mine country in its 
neighbourhood is divided into the After and Fore Mint ; 

the former containing ſeven mines, and the latter two; 
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but all the nine belong to the king. There are alſo 
mines which belong to the town in general, and to pri- 
vate perſons; but at preſent they are all ſo exhauſted, 
that the gold obtained from them fcarce anſwers the ex- 
pence, On a hill near the town is a caſtle with a church. 
The unwholſomeneſs of the air and water occaſions a 
great deal of illneſs — the common people. In the 
year 1751, the emperor Francis I. went down a very 
deep ſhaft, in the garb of a miner, and is the only in- 
. of a prince taking ſuch pains to gratify his cu- 
rioſity. | 

ba the county of Hont is Schemnitz, a pretty large 
and populous town, in a long valley, the houſes of 
which ſtand ſcattered a conſiderable way up the acclivity 
on both ſides, The proteſtant inhabitants, who amount 
to about two-thirds of the town, are between fix and 
ſeven thouſand in number. In the largeneſs and num. 
ber of its mine-works, this town ſurpaſſes all the others 
in Hungary, It has two caſtles, two churches, two | 
chapels, and a college of Jeſuits, with a royal mine- 
office; and is the reſidence of a chief commiſſioner. 
The gold and ſilver mines here ſtill produce a conſidera- 
ble quantity of ore, which contains more and better 
gold than that of Cremnitz. Mr. oy obſerves, that 

e went down an hundred and fifty fathoms in a ſhaft 
without the leaſt danger, being buckled up in a kind of 
leather chair, after which he deſcended about fifteen 
fathoms deeper, by. means of a ladder. He adds, that 
it would require three or four days to walk through all 
the paſſages of this mine; that the number of labourers 
employed in it amount to five or fix thouſand men, and 
thoſe without, together with the carpenters, &c. are 
computed at two thouſand, excluſive of thoſe employed 
about the: carriages. The profits are, however, ſaid to 
be not near ſo conſiderable as formerly. 

In the above mines ate alſo ſound cryſtals, amethyſts, 
and vitriol naturally eryſtalized. At a ſmall diſtance js 
a rock, in which is found a red ſubſtance, called cinna- 
bar of ſilver, of which is made a fine vermillion; and 
near the town is alſo a high perpendicular rock, part of 
which is of a ſhining blue, with green and yellow ſpots; 

The county of Pilis is incorporated with that of Peſt; 
Amidſt its mountains and woods is a large plain, which 
lies between the Danube and Theis, but is for the moſt 
part ſandy and barren. The principal river is the Da- 
nube, and the ſmaller are the Galga, Tapjo, Kakos, 
Vajas, Theis, and Zagyva. In the mountainous parts 
the winters are cold, and the ſummers temperate z but in 
the large plains, the winters are ſevere, and the ſummers 
intolerably hot : the warm days are then ſucceeded by 
very cold nights: good water is extremely ſcarce; and 
the gnats are very troubleſome both to man and beaſt, 
In the mountainous parts is produced an excellent kind 
of red and white wine; but no corn can be raiſed in the 
ſandy ſoil. The deſart plains, however, afford good 
paſturage for cattle, where they wander at large. The 
whole province is divided into four diſtricts, the prinei- 
pal towns in which are the following : | 

Peſt, a royal free town in a plain on the Danube, over 
againſt Buda, to which is a paſſage in ſummer by a 
bridge of boats. In this city is the ſupreme court of ap- 
peal, alſo a large military hoſpital, built with ſtone, 
two hundred paces ſquare, and three ſtories high; ſix 
convents, and ſeveral churches, In the years 1526, and 
1541, it was taken by the Turks, who held it till 1602, 
when it was recovered by the Hungarians ; but the fol- 
lowing year, being abandoned through fear, it 'once 
more fell into the hands of, the Turks, who in 1684, 
ſet it on fire, and then marched to Buda; upon this 
the Imperialiſts took poſſeſſion of the town, but aban- 
doned it again, and did not return till two years after, 
when the inhabitants were reduced to great diſtreſs, 

Vaitz is a populous epiſcopal city, pleaſantly. ſituated 
on the Danube, Beſides the houſes belonging to the 
biſhop, here are three convents, and a ſeminary. The 
city chiefly owes its proſperity to its great annual fair, 
and beaſt market. It has been frequently deſtroyed by 
ex oy ſeveral times taken by the Turks and Impe- 
rialiſts. | Ant 

Buda is the name both of an old and new eity, ſitua- 


ted in the forty-ſeyenth degree forty minutes north 


latitude, 
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latitude, and in the nineteenth degree twenty minutes 
eaſt longitude. Old Buda is ſituated in a plain Which 
extends ſrom the ſuburbs of New Buda to the Pilis 
mountains and the Danube, and at preſent is a mean 
place; in which are ſeen the deſolate ruins of the old 
City, with ſeveral Roman monuments. New Buda was 
built by Bela IV. and is a royal free town, ſeated on a 
mountain by the Danube. It was formerly the capital 
of the kingdom, the reſidence of the king, and the 
largeſt and fineſt of all the Hungarian towns; but has 
been much reduced by its being frequently beſieged, 
taken, and deſtroyed. The principal church is that of 
the Virgin Mary, near which the Jeſuits have an aca- 
demical college and ſeminary, The Carmelite nuns of 
St. Clare have convents here, and the Franciſcans have 
ſeveral churches. The city is ſurrounded with walls 
and moats, and is well fortified ; near it ſtands a ſtrong 
caſtle. The palace of the Hungarian kings was reckon- 
ed a moſt beautiful building, but it is entirely deſtroyed. 
It has three ſuburbs; in that called Neuſtiſt is only one 
church, together with a pillar fifry-two feet high, which 
in 1690 was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, to comme- 
morate a deliverance from a peſtilence, which ceaſed in 
1715. In the ſuburb called the Waſſerſtadt, or Water- 

own, which lies on the Danube, are two churches 
and one convent; and on the hill is Reiſenſtadt, in 
which is a Ruſſian Greek church. Lady Wortly Mon- 
tague, Who was there in the year 1717, ſays, that with- 
out the walls lie a vaſt number of little houſes, or ra- 
ther huts, called the Raſcian Town, from its being en- 
tirely inhabited by that people. The (houſes ſtand in 
rows, and appear at a diſtance like old-faſhioned thatched 
tents, each conſiſting of one hovel above, and 'another 
under-ground, Theſe are their ſummer and winter 
apartments. | 

In the ſuburbs of Waſſerſtadt and Reiſenſtadt are five 
warm baths ; the principal of which, called the Em- 
peror's, is built ſomewhat in the manner of the Rotunda 
at Rome, with'a large aperture in the centre of the 
dome, beſides ſeveral ſmall holes or windows round the 
eupola for admitting more light. In a —— bath in the 
eentre of the other four, both ſexes publickly bathe to- 
gether, the men wearing —_— kind of drawers, and the 
women what they term a fore-ſhift ; but the common 

ople, for whom one. of the other baths is appointed, 
ook upon even this ſlight covering as ſuperfluous. There 
is alſo a pond of mineral water, which has this ſur- 
priſing property, that when the water is wholly turned 
eff, the water · ſprings ceaſe flowing, but when the pond 
is a little above half full, they return again. The wine 
produced on the neighbouring hills is red, and of a very 
good ſort. Here are alſo excellent melons, which are 
ſold for the vatue of a penny a piece. 

Buda was firſt taken by Solyman the Magnificent, in 
$526, and loſt the following year to Ferdinand I. king 

Bohemia. Solyman regained it by the treachery of 
the garriſon, and voluntarily gave it up to king John of 
Hungary ; after whoſe death, his ſon being an infant, 
Ferdinand laid ſiege to it, and the queen-mother was 
forced to call Solyman to her aid; who indeed raiſed the 
ſiege, but leſt Turkifh garriſon in the town, and com- 
manded her to remove her court from thence, to which 
ſhe was forced to ſubmit. It afterwards reſiſted the 
ſieges laid to it by the marquis of Brandenburg, in the 
year 1542; by count Schwartzenburg, in 1596; by 
general Roſworm, in 1602; and by the duke of Lorrain, 
commander of the emperor's forces, in 1684, to whom 
it yielded in 1686, after an obſtinate defence ; Apti 
Baſha, the governor, being killed, fighting with the 
utmoſt bravery in the breach. The loſs of this town 
was of ſuch importance, and ſo much reſented by the 
Turks, that it occaſioned their depoſing of their emperor 
Mahomet IV. the year following. 2 | 

About a mile and a half below Buda is the iſland' of 
Efepel, in the midſt of the Danube, and' ſurrounded on 
both ſides by ſmall iſlands, among which the [Pheaſant 
ifland is particularly remarkable, and is a thouſand 
paces longs and covered with wood. The iſland of 
Ujvalvifiſche is twenty-ſeven miles in length, and has a 
yuited church, ſuid to have been built by St, Margaret. 


— 
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| conflux of the Wag and: the Danube. 
the court-houſe of the county, with a Jeſuits college and 


Hvxcary, 


This iſland is not very fruitful, but it abounds with 
game, and has great plenty of hares. Near the iſland 
of Eſepel a promontory, covered with woods and vines, 
projects into the river; and in its neighbourhood is a 
pleaſant and fruitful plain, about five miles in circum- 
ference, containing the ſeat of prince Eugene, who 
often refided here, and had a breed of Arabian ſheep, 
and on this plain are ſcattered ſeveral farm houſes. | 

We now come to the other circle of Lower Hungary, 
which is that below the Danube, containing twelve 
counties, and is inhabited by Hungarians, intermixed 
with Croats, Raſcians, and ſome Sclayonians, The prin- 
cipal places in this circle are, þ | 

CEdenburg, Edenburg, or Sopron, a royal free town 
in the county of the fame name, and though not very 
large is well built, populous, and has — = ſuburbs. 
The inhabitants apply themſelves with great induſtry to 
the cultivation of vineyards, and the wine is accordingly 
remarkable for its goodneſs. Here is a Jeſuits college, 
and a Lutheran ſchool, Among the diets which have 
been held here, that in 1681 is remarkable for the free 
exerciſe of religion granted to the proteſtants by the em- 
peror Leopold. 

Raab, which was made a royal free city ſo lately as 
the year 1742, is an ancient and ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated 
in a pleaſant country at the conflux of the Danube, the 
Raab, and Rabnitz, by which it is encompaſſed, Its 
houſes are all built with ſtone, the ſtreets are large and 
ſtraight, and it has a biſhop, a chapter, and an univerſity, 
the profeſſors in which are Jeſuits. The fortifications of 
the city and caſtle are chiefly the work of the emperors 
Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. and it has always a 
ſtrong garriſon well provided with military ſtores. In the 
year 1529 the garriſon, for fear of the Turks, firſt ſet 
fire to the caſtle, and then abandoned the city. In 1566 it 
was burnt to the ground. In 1594 it was by agreement 
delivered up to the Turks, from whom it was afterwards 
recovered by ſtratagem, by count Adolphus of Swartzen- 
burg. In 1749 the churches and ſchools of the Lu- 
therans and reformed were ſupprefled. * 

The city of Gran, the capital of the county of the 
ſame name, is ſituated in a delightful country at the 
conflux of the river Gran with the Danube, in the forty- 
eighth degree twenty-one minutes north Jatitude, and in 
the eighteenth degree forty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. 
This city was formerly the reſidence of the primate of 
Hungary, and had alſo a chapter, which is removed to 
Tirnau; and the archbiſhop reſides at Preſburg. There 
is here a Jeſuits college and ſchool. The city of Gran 
properly conſiſts of a royal free town, the caſtle, which 
is ſituated on a high rock, and in which is the cathedral ; 
the Waſſerſtadt, which lies on the Danube; with the 


 Raſcian town, Thomeſberg, and Jungerſtadt : all which 


are fortified ſo as to be a mutual defence to each other. 
King Stephen was born here in the year 90g, and buried 


in the cathedral built by himſelf, In 1543 the city was 


for the firſt time taken by the Turks; but in 1596 it was 
taken from them by the Imperialiſts. On this occaſion 
Sir Thomas . of Wardour- caſtle, for his ſignal 
bravery. in ſtorming the water- tower, and pulling down 
the Furkiſh banner, &c. was created a count of the 
empire by the emperor Rodolph, and afterwards king 


James I. made him a baron of England, which honours 


are ſtill enjoyed by his poſterity, The Turks beſieged 
it in vain in the year 1604; but the following year they 
obliged the city to ſurrender, and kept it till 1683, 
when, after: the defeat of their army before Vienna by 
John Sobieſki, the Imperialiſts once more recovered it, 
and afterwards defended it againſt the Turks, who Jaid 
ſiege to it in 1685, but were entirely deſeated by the 


dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria, and it is ſtill ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria. | 


Comorra is ſituated in the iſland of Schutt, at the 
In this town is 


ſchool ; and near it is an impregnable fortification, ſur- 


rounded on the weſt with deep moats, and on the north 


and ſouth by the Danube and Wag, which meet to the 


ſouthward. It was built by Ferdinand I. and it is re- 


markable that it never fell into the hands of the Turks. 
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T HE country now known by the name of Tranſyl- 
J vania'was a part of the antient Dacia, and derived 
its preſent name from its lying behind the foreſts with 
which the Carpathian mountains are ſurrounded ;; and 
for the ſame reaſon the Hungarians call it Erdely, which 
fignifies a woody mountaitious country. The Germans 
give it the name of Siebenburgen, from ſeven celebrated 
torts, or caſtles, by which it is defended. Tranſylvania 
is bounded on the north by Moldavia, Poland, and Hun- 
gury ; on the eaſt by Moldavia; on the ſouth by Wala- 
chia, and the bannat of Temeſwar ; and on the weſt by 
Hungary; extending from forty- five degrees thirty mi- 
nutes to forty-eight degrees ten minutes north latitude, 
and from twenty-two to twenty-five degrees eaſt longi- 
tude, and is about a hundred and ſeventy miles in length, 
and a hundred and twenty in breaden. 
This country is on all ſides environed with mountains, 
whence it enjoys temperate air, and ſprings of excellent 
water; and though it is both mountainous and woody, 
yet its fields are fo rich and fertile, that it is deſtitute of 
none of the neceſſaries, and few of the luxuries of life. 
The mountains of Tranſylvania run from north to ſouth, 
branching out likewiſe eaſt and weft, and terminating in 
the center of the country in hills, cloathed with vine- 
yards and rich in mines. The former are {r.uated-in the 
ſouthern parts of the country; but in ſome places the 
pes are prevented from being thoroughly ripened b 
the northerly blaſts. In ſeveral of the mountains meta 
and minerals are found, while. others yield rock-ſalt. 
There are here medicinal ſprings, ſome of which are 
watm, others cold, and others ſulphureous. | 
The chief rivers are the Samos, the Maros, which 
traverſes the middle of the country, and the Aluta, which 
riſes at the foot of the Carpathian mountains, and runs 
| into Walachia. MR * 4 15 Pein. 
Tbe minerals of this country are gold, ſilver, copper, 
iron, quickſilver, einnabar, ſolar antimony, ſulphur, 


= 


are exported from hence to Hungary. i 
- Tranſylvania produces medicinal herbs, grain, pulſe, 

vines, and ſeveral kinds of fruit-trees,.. with wood fit for 

timber. The ſoil is indeed extremely fruitful. The 

wheat is eſteemed the beſt in Europe, and ſo plentiful, 

that the peaſants eat no other bread ; but their ſoil is 
leſs fit for barley, and therefore they brew but little 

deer; this defect, however, is ſupplyed with plenty of good 

wine, which is little inferior to that of Hungary. 

In the meadows. and paſtures they feed vaſt herds of 
large oxen, which are there extremely cheap. They have 

alſo ſheep, and a' good breed of horſes. Their foreſts 

abound with many kinds of wild beaſts, particularly 
buffaloes, elks, deer, wild boars, hares, which are much 

larger, and have a more valuable fur than ours; wild 

horſes of incredible ſwiftneſs, whoſe manes hang down 

almoſt to the ground ; Home parts of the country are in- 

feſted with wolves and bears, which in winter do great 

miſchief among the cattle: there are alſo wild aſſes, 

lynxes, chamois, martens, ermines, and beavers. The 

woods afford plenty of bees and honey, with which they 
make a ſort of mead that is highly -valued ; the honey 
being mixed with ſeveral other p * ingredients. | 
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/ the different Nations who inhabit "Tranſylvania, their! 

Religion, Learning, Government, Arms, Forces, Revenue, 
and Adminiſtration of Fuffices. 
\ n to the various nations Who inhabit 
VV PFranſylvania, theſe are Hungarians, who in their 
natural genius, underſtanding, diſpoſition, and language, 
reſemble the natives of the country; the Siculi, a peo- | 


o 


| to trade, Raſcians, 
vitriol, rock-ſalt, ſalt-perre, red oker, and chalk, which! 
Fc | of the Romi 


joyed ſome particular privileges on accqunt of their 
antiquity ; but theſe have been gratually aboliſhed 
they ſpeak the Hungarian language, but their pronun- 
ciation is broad, and they alſo retain ſome old, Hun 
words: the Saxons, who are partly the remains of the 
Gepidi, and partly the deſcendants of thoſe Saxons who 
in 1154 entered the country: theſe ſtifly adhere to their 
natural diſpoſition and antient cuſtoms, which are widely 
different from thoſe of the two above · mentioned nations 

but reſemble the modern Hungarians, and like them ap- 
ply themſelves to learning, war, arts, and trade. Their 
language agrees with that ſpoken in Lower Saxony. 
Theſe are the principal people of this country, and the 
reſt, who are eſteemed foreigners, muſt unite with one 


 # _ 


Thoſe whom they thus call foreigners are the Ger: 
mans, who ſpeak the ſame language as the other natives 
of Germany, but a different. one from that of the Saxons: 
the Walachians, the deſcendants of the antient Roman 
colonies, who therefore ſtile themſelves Romanius, that 
is, Romans. Their language conſiſts of a great deal 
of Latin, corrupted . with a mixture of the Sclayonian. 
Theſe reſemble the Romans in their dteſs and diet, and 
are fond of the Italian language the waywodes have their 
phyſicians and ſecretaries from Italy, and the few who 
apply themſelves to literature go to the uniyerſity of 

adua. 2 wy reſide in the mountainous parts of the 
country, and , wholly apply themſelves to agriculture. 
From their firſt embracing the Chriſtian religion, they 
have profeſſed themſelyes of the Greek communion ; but 
ſince Tranſylvania became ſubje& to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, the Jeſuits have been perpetually endeavouring to 
unite them to the Romiſh church, under the ambiguous 
title of the Græci ritus Uniti. The qualificdtions of the 
Walachian clergy barely conſiſt in their being able to 
read and ſing; and when any of them would ſhine, he 
makes a tour to Buchereſt in Walachia, where he learns 


of the above nations, 


| to be polite, and to ſpeak in an ornamental, ſtile; but 


returns in other reſpects, as illiterate as he went, The 
common people among the Walachians are ſaid to be ſo 
ignorant, that ſcarce one in twenty of them can repeat 
the Lord's Prayer. The others are Armenians, who 
have a particular language, and chiefly apply themſelves 
ulgarians, Greeks, and Jews. 
The r the Siculi, and à ſew Saxons, are 
church, and have ſome rites and privileges 
in common with that church.in Hungary: theſe are un- 
der a biſhop who reſides at Weiſſenburg, and is ſubor- 
dinate to the archbiſhop of Colotza. Ihe reformed, 
who conſiſt of the Hungarians and Siculi, have a ſuper- 
intendant, who by the laws of the kingdom is the ſecond 
in rank. The proteſtant Lutheran church, which con- 
fiſts of Saxons and 'a few Hungarians, is divided into 
nine chapters, and governed by a biſhop. This church, 
with reſpect to the number of its members, is fo' fuperior, 
that there are reckoned twenty - five proteſtants to one 
catholic. The Socinians, or Unitarians, were former! 
the prevailing ſect; but at preſent they are greatly dwin- 
dled, though they have ſtill a ſuperintendant. © Theſe 
four churches are eſtabliſhed by the laws of the kingdom. 
The Greek religion, profeſſed by the Walachians and 
Greeks, has particular privileges granted by the prince 
of the country, as well thoſe who are united to the 
Romiſh church, as thoſe who diſſent from it. Over the 
former is a. biſhop, who has prieſts under him ; but the 
latter is ſubject, in, eccleſiaſtical affairs, to the biſhops 
of Walachia ; and under theſe alſo are the Armenians, 
ſome. of whom differ, in point of public worſhip, Rent 


| 15 Greeks, while othets acknowledge the church of 
| Rome. neu 20 3% 0120.05 03h 109 


5 | _ With reſpect 


ple defcended from the Scythian Huns, and formerly en- 
EI 55 * N ; . y 
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| to the ſtate of learning In this country, 
the catholics have a college of Jeſuits. at Clauſenburg, 
and ſeveral ſeminaries. The different ſects of Peoreftarte 
have likewiſe ſeminaries and ſchools, in which the ele- 
ments of the ſciences are taught; aſter which, ſuch ſtu- 
dents as are of the feformed religion go to Swiſlerland 
and Holland, -but the Saxons are ſent to ſtuqy in Ger- 

ren 1 Wa 


many. : 
of Tranſylvania is qutjcely qiferent 
c 


The government | 
from that of Hungary, and by the joint confent of prin 
and people, is formed into an ariſtocraticaf government, 
LI er n ene e 
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nich fince the year 1722 has been hereditary to the 


9 and princeſſes of the houſe of Auſtria, Former- 


y the prince of Tranſylvania ſucceeded to the govern- | 


ment by a free election; but ſince the above period, b 
inheritance ; and though his power is connected wit 
that of the king of Hungary and the arch-duke of Au- 
ſtria, yet his government and priviieges differ from both. 

The principality of Tranſylvania is governed in the 
hame of prince and nobility, by the diet, the office of 
Nate, the royal government, the exchequer, the aſſem- 
bly of Hungarian counts, the tribunals of juſtice, and 
the magiſtrates of the Saxons and Siculismg. 
The diets meet at Hermanſtadt, by ſummons from the 
prince, and are divided into the upper and lower table : 
at the upper table ſits the government, with the prelates, 
counts, and barons : at the lower, the king's council; 
with the deputies of the Hungariati counts, the tribu- 
nals of the Siculi and royal Saxons ; and at each fits a 

reſident, who repreſerits the ſovereign; and Jays the 
k 's intentions and propoſals before the ſtates. _ 
he Tranſylvania office, which draws up and ſends 
away the prince's orders, is held at Vienna, atid, with 
reſpect to public affairs, has not the leaſt connection 
either with thoſe of Auſtria or Hungary. _ 

The royal government reſides at Hermanſtadt, and ſu- 
perintends both the temporal and ſpiritual affairs of the 
principality; At its head is a 3 with the coun- 

ſellors of the three nations, and alſo of the three reli- 
gions, the Romans, the Calviniſts, and the Lutherans. 

The exchequer is divided into the Tranſylvania and 
mine-office; former is held at Hermanſtadt, and 
that of the latter at Abrug-Bahya: 

The arms of Tranſylvania are divided into three parts; 
by two indentations diverging downwards, In the firſt 
are ſeven Hungarian caſtles in a field or; in the ſecond, 
in a field gules, the eagle of the Siculi; and in the third, 
the Saxon ſun and moon in a field gules. 

Tranſylvania could formerly bring from eighty t6 
ninety thouſand men into the field ; but at preſent the 
whole force of that principality conſiſts of fix regiments; 
under a commander in chief, for the defence of the 
country. | | 

The revenue of Tranſylvania riſes from contributions; 
cuſtoms, metals, minerals, rock-ſalt, royal domains, 
eſcheats, and confiſcations, and ate levied by the trea- 


With reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice; civil 
cauſes are tried in the prince's name, in the ſuperior 
and infertor courts; and each of the three nations has 
its particular court, In the royal free towns which be- 
long to the Saxons, the cauſes of the burghers are firſt 
heard before the judge of the town, and afterwards diſ- 
cuſſed by the town council, from which there lies an 
appeal to the meetings of the towns, when they hold the 
national court ; and frem this court an appeal lies to the 
Tabula regia. In the Hungarian counties, the catfes of 
the gentry are firſt tried by their judge, and then brought 
before the whole body of the nobility ; from whom alſs 
hes an appeal to the Tabula regia. tn the courts of the 
Siculi, who have their peculiar cuſtoms and privileges, 
cauſes are firſt heard before the king's judge, and in du- 
dious cafes carried up to the king's lieutenant, and from 
him, to the Tabula regia, This Tabula rigia, or royal 
table, is the chief court of juſtice, and has a prefident 
with, prothonotaries and. affeffors; yet even from this 
board cauſes. may be carried up to the government, and 
from thence removed to the fovercign. eee 

In affairs relating to the church, there is only one 
court, which is held at the reſidence of the biſhop of 
Tranſylvania, from whom appeals lie to the metropo- 
litan, from him to the pope's nuncio, and from thence | 
to the court of Rome. | W 


A conciſe Deſeridtion of the principal Places in Tranſylvania. 
HE whole country of Tranſylvania is divided into 


14. ſeven Hun arian counties ; the territory of the 
Siculi, which is ſubdivided into ſeven tribunals; and 
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the royal country of the Saxons, which conſiſts of five 

diſtricts. The principal places in Tranſylvania are, 
Clauſenburg, which is ſeated on a plain by the rivulet 

of Samos, near the foot of à mountain, in the forty- 


is a large populous town, that has many houſes of ſtone, 
and ftrong walls fortified with towers. Over the Por- 
tina gate is ſtill to be ſeen an inſcription in bonpur of 
the emperor Trajan. The Jeſults have a college hefe, 
and the reformed a ſemihary, as have alſo the Socinians, 
who are very numerous. Till the year 1603, they were 
in poſſeſſion of the cathedral, which was taken from 
them, and given to the Jeſuits, whoſe church and col- 
lege they had pulled down: : This town has been.ſever 
times beſieged and taken. idk yd pool fiu5 10 200! 
Hermanſtadt, by the natives called Zeben, is the ca- 
pital of Tranſylvania, ſituated in that part called the 
royal country of the Saxons, in the forty-ſixth d 
ene minutes north latitude, and the twenty -fiſth 
degree one minute eaſt longitude. It ſtands in a plain, 
and is large and well built, and is defended by a double 
wall and deep moat. This is the principal place of the 


* * * y 


Saxon colony; and it is governed by the royal chamber, 


the tribunal of appeals, and the diet; beſides which, the 
general and royal governot of the Saxon nation reſide 
here. The air is however unwholſome, and produces 
the gout; ſo that of the fineſt buildings are unin- 
habited. The houſes: within the gates are moſtly well 
built, and covered with ſlates, which in this country 
is reckoned an extraordinary piece of magnificence. 
Beſides ſeveral good fprings in and about the place, the 
river water is conveyed through every ſtreet by little 
canals; This city is a gtanary for the whole principa- 
lity. Its principal trade conſiſts in cloth and mead, 
made here in great quantities for exportation into the 
neighbouring countries. This city had formerly a con- 
ſiderable trade with Greece, which they loſt ducing the 
wars ; but it has greatly declined. on account of the per- 
ſecution the inhabitants have ſuffered, and the ſeverity of 
— — | | 


eiſſemburg, or Carlfburg,) is. » ſtrong well. built 


town, ſituated on a riſing ground, from whence, far 
about two miles round, there is à moſt delightful proſ- 
pect of a fruitful country, amidſt corn · fields and emi- 
nences covered with vines. It is watered. by the gentle 
ſtreams of the rivers Ompay and Mariſch, and is two 
miles in length; but was much larger formerly, as ap- 
pears from its ancient boundaries within the walls, which 
are ſaid to be twenty miles in compaſs. It was for a 
long time the metropolis of ancient Dacia, and was 
called Alba Julia, from Julia Auguſta, the mother of 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; and is now 
generally called Carl{burg, in honour of Charles VI. 
by whom it was conſiderably improved. It had formerly 
a magnificent palace, Which is now gone to decay, and 
has at preſent a biſhop- and a college of Jeſuits. 

The laſt place we ſhall! mention in Tranſylvania is 
Cronſtadt, which is next in rank to Hermanſfade, both 
with reſpect to its appearance, the number of its inha- 


 bitants, and its trade. It is ſeated among pleaſant 


un prineipal Nuns. 


mountains, and is fortified with walls, towers, and 
pats | _ 2 2 770 beſide Germans, 
ut in its three large ſu are Hungarians, Saxons, 
—— [37k an wid 
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a Of Sctavonta. a 201150 
The Extent, Climate, Rivers, different Inhabitants, Lan- 
gages, ; Government, Adminifratian of Fuſtice, both in 
claventa and Croatia, The Diviſions of Sclavonia, and 
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E hall now treat of the Thane y hat 88 
called Hungarian Illyricum, die extends from 
= 1 wht 1 Sea, between the rivers 
rave, Save, a nna, and comprehends Sclavoni: 
Croatia, and Dalmatia. als 6 th i Ou. 


The country which lies between. the Draye and Adri- 


| atic enjoys a mild and temperate ait, and a fruitful ſoil ; 


bur 


„ 


SCLAVONIAY 


ſeventh degree fourteen minutes north latityds. ... This 


Croatia. ; 


We maritime places are not eſteemed healthy. It 
2 the — and conveniencies of life, 
barticulatly corn, wine, and oil; and beſides the rivers 
already mentioned,” has the Culpa, which riſes in Croa- 
tia, and falls into the Save; the Kerka, which together 


with the ſmall rivers of Dalmatia, diſcharge themſelves 


Adfiatic ſea. 1 Bunk e C7 
—_ inhabitants are of Sclavonian extraction; and ac- 
cording to the different provinces, are divided into difte- 
rent people, among which are Hungarians, Germans, 
Vegnetians, and Turks. The principal nations are the 
Sclavonians, who make as it were one people with the 
Setvians and Raſcians, which, with a mixture of Ger- 
mans and Sclavonians, inhabit Sclavonia: the Croats, 


who dwell in Croatia and Sclavonia, and are intermixed | 


; nies from Germany and Walachia: the Dal- 
1 whom are "he Ulſcocs and the Mor- 
lachians. They have . Venetian, Turkiſh, and 

ian colonies among them. 9 
Wing reſpect to the — uages of theſe different peo- 
je, the Croatians and Raſcians ſpeak German and 
ungarian z. the Dalmatians, Italian and Turkiſh ; the 
Walachians who have ſettled in theſe countries retain 

ir own language. | 

be — tolerated here is the Romiſh, which 
js under the rnment of three archbiſhops and twenty 
biſhops: Theſe nations, however, concern themſelves 
little about ſtudy z yet Zagrad has an academy; and 
among the Croats and Raſcians are many perſons of an 
excellent genius, who entertain a paſſion for literature, 
which they endeavour to promote. e i 

The government of 8. ia and Croatia is con- 
ener 2 itary 
in the archducal houſe of Auſtria, Croatian Hungary is 
under the juriſdiction of the ban or viceroy of Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, who governs by | 
Hungary, and the provincial acts of Illyricum. Croa- 
tian Stiria has a governor both in Stiria, military Croa- 

tia, and on the coaſt of the Adriatic. - 
Tue prelates, nobility, gentry, and royal Caſtellans, 
enjoy the. ſame privileges as the Hungarians. At the 
diets, hich conſiſt of the four orders of the province, 
all deliberations- run in the name of the ſovereign; and 
beſides," the ates of Ilkyria appear at the Hungarian 
diets by their repreſentatives. wt od | 
The adminiſtration- of juſtice in Sclavonia and the 
bannat of Croatia is the ſame as in Hungary; the free 
towns having inferior courts, from whence .cauſes may 
be removed to the royal treaſury. The other towns have 
alſo their inferior courts, from whence there lies an a 
peal to the bannat court, which is thus named from 
ban, or prorex, who preſides in it; and this at certain 
times hears cauſes brought from the counties, and holds 
conſultations on other important matters; but ſome- 
times, when the cauſes require a farther inſpection, the 
litigants are diſmiſſed to the Tabula regalis at Peſt, from 
_— they may proceed to that of the: Septemwviralis. 

he 
toms, "tillage, graziery, and trade. The military force 
of the Mungarian Iyrians perhaps never wes! * to 
E advantage than in the war which preceded the 

, when no leſs than fifty thouſand men were brought 
into the field from Croatia alone. e 

We ſhall now proceed to give a conciſe account of 
Sclavonia. el ada 

Sclavonia is fituated between the Drave and the 


Save, extending eaſtward to the Danube, and being 
bounded on the weſtward by Carniola, It obtained the | 


name of Sclavonia in the middle ages, from the neigh- 
bouring Slavi or Slavina. The inhabitants are Servians 
or Raſcians, Croats,” and Walachians, with ſome Ger- 
man and Hungarian colonies. This country is divided 


into the bannat and generalſhip of Sclavonia, the former | 
of which/is-ſubdivided into three counties, the principal | 


towns in which are, d 24 . 

Eſſeck, the capital of the county of Verowitz, is 
ſeated on the river Drave near the Danube; and is moſt 
remarkable for the large wooden bridge which is here 
erected over the Danube and the neighbouring moraſles, 
and extends in length about five miles; it was built in 
1566, by Solyman, emperor of the Turks, who con- 
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ſtantly employed twenty thouſand men in this work till 
it was compleated. In the year 1529 Eſſeck was taken 
by the Turks, and in 1664 the. Imperialiſts burnt this 
bridge; but it was ſoon rebuilt by. the. Turks. The 
Hungarians afterwards burnt. the bridge a ſecond time, 
and in vain attempted to take the town; but after the 


. 


This city is ſituated, in the forty. fifth degree fifty- one 
minutes north latitude, and in the ninetcenth degree ten 
minutes eaſt longitude, * 
Carlowitz, a military town, the reſidence of the Gree 
biſhop of Sclayonia, and famous for its red wine, an 
for the peace concluded there with the Turks in 1699. 
Peterwaradin is a town ſituated on the Danube, op- 
ſite Belgrade, ſix miles to the ſouth- eaſt of Carlowitz, 
t is ſtrongly fortified, and is the frontier town of the 
Imperialiſts. The Turks made themſelves maſters of 
it in the year 15263; but quitted it in 1687, when the 
Hungarians took poſſeſſion of it. But it is chiefly re- 
markable for the glorious victory obtained near it over 
the Turks in the year 1716, by prince Eugene. 


gECT. MM. 
45 Of CROATIA. 
In Situation, Extent, Inhaditants, and principal Places. 
NN country, which is called by the Hungatiant 
Horwath Orſzag, is bounded on the eaſt by Scla- 
vonia and Bothnia, on the north and weſt by Stiria and 
Carniola, and on the fouth by Turkiſh Croatia an 
Dalmatia. The Croatians are of à good ſtature, an 
They derive their ori- 


gin from the Slavi. In the middle ages they had ſove- 
reigns of their o, who ſtiled themſelves kings of 


Croatia and Dalmatia ; but were for ſome time ſubje& 


\ 


to the emperors. of the Eaſt. In the eleventh century 
Croatia and Dalmatia devolved to the kings of Hungary, 
to whom they have ever ſince continued in ſubjection, 
though not without frequent attempts to recover their 
ind ndency. Let” ' | ” oof 
- The Croats, of all the Illyrian nations, have the 
ateſt affinity in their language to that of the Poles. 
. Croatia, which is about eighty miles either way, is 
divided into two parts; that within and that beyond the 
Save; and is inhabited by Croats, a few Raſcians, 
Greeks, and Walachians, 
The chief towns in Auſtrian Croatia are, 

Little Waradin, a royal free town on the river Drave, 
ſtrengthened with a caſtle and bulwark ; it ſtands in a 
large plain. Between this town and a nigh mountain is 
a warm bath, formerly called Thermæ Conſtantinianæ. 

Kreutz, a royal free town, that is fortified, and has 
many privileges. PAL Bs | 

Iwanitz, a ſtrong fortreſs on the river Koros, where 


- 


| the kings of Sclavonia formerly reſided. 
1 revenue ariſes from contributions, cuſ- 


Zagrab, or Agran, 4 royal free city, ſeated on the 
Save. It is the capital of Croatia, and has a biſhop and 
Er. NE. 

Beſides a. conſiderable number of other towns, of 
which. we know little more than their names. 

Turkiſh Croatia lies on the other ſide of the Unna, 
and as we have already given ati account of it in treat- 
ing of Turky in Europe, we ſhall now paſs on to Dal- 
matia. | 


SECT. XII 
Of the Kingdom of DatMari. 


lis. Name and Hiſtory. The Climate and Face of the Country, 
A particular Account of the Uſcacs and Morlachians ; 
with a. Deſcription of the principal Plates in Hungarian 
and Venetian Dalmatia; alſo a conciſe Account of the Re- 


| public of Raguſa and its Capital. | 
D. LMATIA obtained its name from its atitient capital 
Delmium, or Delminium, which was taken and de- 
ſtroyed by the Romans, who. brought this country under 
their yoke; but Dalmatia ſhook it off no leſs than five times. 
* On 


135 


On the diviſion of the provinces between Auguſtus and 
the ſenate, Dalmatia ſell to the latter, as one of the pro- 


conſular provinces; but they voluntarily ceded it to the 
Great it. 


emperor, and at the demiſe of Conſtantine the 
was reckoned among the weſtern parts of Illyricum. It 
ſuffered extremely by the intoads of the northern barba- 
rians, and was'teduced' by the Gothe in their way to 
Italy. Aſterwards Juſtinian, emperor of the Eaſt, con- 
quered not only Dalmaria, but Italy ;' but in the yeat 
1548 the Sclavi entered the country, and about the end of 
the reign of Heraclius eſtabliſned themſelves there. Dal- 
matia had then its particular kings, of which Zlodomia, 
or Zaromyr, dying without iſſue; leſt the kingdom to 
bis conſort, who bequeathed it to her brother St. La- 
diſlaus, king of Hungary, and it has been ever ſince de- 
pendent upon that crown ; but the Venetians are maſters 
of the maritime parts. In the wars which the kings of 
Hungary had with the Venetians and Dalmatians; they 
were for ſome time ſucceſsful ; yet in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Venetians reduced the Whole kingdom of Dal- 


matia, but the Turks have ſince 4 * ed them of a 


conſiderable part, and at preſent the Hungarians, Vene- 
tians, Turks, and Raguſans, ſhare it among them. 
The Dalmatians have the Sclavonian language and 
cuſtoms, and profeſs the RomiNi agigon. 
The air of Dalmatia is pure and temperate. The 
country is as it were ſtrewed with fertile mountains that 
roduce olives, vines, myrtles, and a great vary of 
llatable and wholeſome vegetables; and have alſo in 
their bowels freaſures of gold and ſilver ore. This coun- 
try has alſo many, fertile plains, are watered by rivers 
that have a ſhort courſe, though they are moſtly nayi- 
. gable; and theſe plains feed many hetds of horned cat- 
tle, and large flocks of ſheep, rr 
Before we give a deſctiptionh of the: ſeveral parts: of 
Hungarian Dalmatia, which lies in the upper part of the 
Adriatic Sea, it is neceſſary to give ſome account of the 
Uſcocs and Morlachians, The Uſcocs are a people 
who, galled by oppreffion, - eſcaped out of Dalmatia, 
* whence they obtained the name of Oſeocs, from the word 
Scoco, which ſigniſies a deſerter: they are alſo called 


ſpringers, or Jeapers, from the agility with which they 


leap, rather than walk, along this rugged and moun- 
tainous country. Their chief ſettlement was at Cliſſa 3 
but the Turks takipg that place in 1537 they retreated to 
Zengh, which was granted them by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand ; but in 1676 they were ordered, on account ot 
their robberies, and other acts of violence, to .remave 
and ſettle at a place appointed ſor them in a mountain of 
Carniola, four German miles in length | 
breadth, In the center of this mountain ſtands Sichel 
berg caſtle, to the governor of which all the Ulſcocs are 
ſubjet. Some of them live in ſcattered . houſes, and 
others in {arge\villages. They area rough, ſayage, peo- 
ple, large - bodied, intrepid, and given to rapine, though 
their only viſible employment is grazing. They uſe the 
Walachian language, and in their religion come neareſt 
A the Greek church; but ſome are Roman catholics. 
They have an archbiſhop, biſhops, popes, or prieſts, and 
coluges, or monks; their prieſts are not prohibited mar- 
riage, but the wife muſt be of a good family, and at Her 
deceaſe they are not to marry again. Their children 
are not baptized till they are adults; and none among 
them go to conſeſſion under thirty years of age. 
Morlachia extends from the juriſdiction 012 Zengh, near 
St. George, to the county of Zara; or, according to others, 
from Vinodok to Novigrad; it being fifteen German 
miles in length and five or fix in breadth, and full of 
high mountains. The inhabitants are a branch of the 
" Walachians; and are very ſwarthy'; but are a large, 
ſtrong, robuſt people, inured to toil and hardſhips from 
their living amidſt barren mountains. Their chief em- 
ployment is attending cattle, and the greateſt part of 
them are of the Greek religion. Some of them at pre- 
ſent are under the protection of Hungary, and others are 


dependent on the Venetians. There is hardly a place of 


any ſtrength in Dalmatia that is not governed by theſe 
people. Hungarian Dalmatia conſiſts of. five diſtricts, 
moſt of which are under the generalſhip of Carlſtadt;-in 
which the moſt remarkable places are the following: 
90 | n 
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Zengh, Segnia, or Senia, a royal free town, fortified 
both by art and nature, is ſcated near the ſea in a bleak 
mountainous and barren ſoil. The biſhop of this place 
is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop: of Spalatro. Here are 
twelve churches and two convents. The governor reſides 
in the old palace called the royal caſtle, and in the upper 
fort, which ſtands on a riſing ground fronting the town, 
lives the deputy-governor. Near this place dwell the 
Uſcocs. Dtn 518 <3 «> 16 I Tub RT 
Ottoſchatz, a frontier ſortification-inthe river. Gata ka, 
which abounds: with fiſh; that part of the fortteſs where 
the governor and the greateſt part af the garriſon. reſide, 
is ſurrounded with a wall and ſome towers; while the 
zeſt of the buildings, which are but mean, ate erected on 
piles in the water, whence one neighbour cannot viſit 
another without a boat. H ed | 
We have already given a deſcription of, Turkiſh Dal- 
matia in treating of Turky in Europe, and ſhall now 
therefore proceed to that part of the 2 called Ve. 
netian Dalmatia,” and the republic of Ragula. WW 

Venetian Dalmatia is ſituated; to: the ſou;h-caſt'of the 
country laſt deſcribed, on the borders of the Adriatic 
Sea, and abounds in caſtles and fortified places, though 
but few of them are of modern ſtructure. The principal 
places iu this country are, Kt vlgot 
Lara, the capital of Venetian Dalmatia, is ſituated in 
the country of the fame name, in the ſorty - fourth degree 
twenty - two minutes north latitude, and is ſurrounded on 
all ſides by the ſea 3 but has a: communication, with the 
continent by means of a draw- bridge, which is defended 
by a fort. This is eſteemed one ot the beſt fortifications 
in Dalmatia, and is thought to be almoſt impregnable. 
The citadel is ſeparated from the pet wager (hp. deep 
ditch hewn out of the rock, and in the caſtle reſides the 
governor, or proveditor of Dalmatia, whoſe office is only 
| triennial. - The harbour, which lies to the north, is ca- 
pacious, ſafe, and well guarded; and the rain is careſull 
preſerved in ciſterns to ſupply the want of freſh water. It 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and St. Simeon is patron of 
the City z and in the cathedral, Which is dedicated to him, 
they pretend to ſhew'his body depoſited in a coffin covered 
with a cryſtal lid. There are very ſine paintings in the 
churches done by the beſt maſters; and near the church 
called by the-Greeks: St. Helia are to handſome fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, ſuppoſed to have been 
part of the temple of Jund. This gity was formerly more 
| conſiderable than it is at preſent, the walls being but two 
miles in compaſs, and the number of the inhabitants not 
exceeding fix thouſanddſmmeaeaee . 4” 

Tenen, a fortified town on the extremities of - Boſnia 
and Dalmatia, is ſeated on a hill, and, though not large, 
| is eſteemed of :importance from its elevated ſituation. Ir 
is encompaſſed with two very broad and deep natural 
moats, ſormed 
rec ipitate themſelves at a ſmall diſtance from the hills. 
This city, which, in the thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies, was the capital oſ a country, is the ſee of a biſhop. 
In the year 1522 it was taken by the Turks. In 1649 
it was recovered by the Venetians, and ſor the moſt part 
demoliſhed ; but it was afterwards rebuilt by the Turks, 
and again taken from them by the Venetians. 
Trau, or Tragurium, a town on a peninſula, but ſe- 
parated from the continent by, a canal. It is divided into 
the Old and New Town, the former of which has a 
ſingle, and the latter a double wall. Its three towers 
are alſo a good defence. Nothing can be pleaſanter than 
its fituation; for the north ſide is covered with beautiſul 
gardens, and on the iſland of Bua it bas fine ſuburbs, 
that have a communication with the town by means of 
a ſtone bridge, and ĩs joined to the continent by three of 
wood. It is the reſidence of a Venetian proveditor, who 
bears the title of count, and alſo ↄf a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop! of Spalatro. The harbour, - which is 
formed by a bay, has depth of water ſufficient, for the 
Ex. ſhips which ride there, ſheltered hy two capes. 

Spalatro, the capital of Venetian Dalmatia, is ſeated on 
a peninſula fortified: with good baſtions of free - ſtone, but 
theſe works are commanded. by the neighbouring moun- 
tains. This city.18 the, ſee of an archbiſhop, who is pri- 
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the rivers Kerka and Botiſniza, Which 


| mate of all Dalmatia and Croatia. It is alſo the ſtaple 
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-chandize paſſing from Turky to Italy muſt | ſtate, and decide appeals of ſmall value: Five provedi= 
. which ary lives and | tors confirm, by a majority of votes, the proceedings of 

e tranlacted. | rſorming quafen- the adminiſtration. 
wed pine yh 1 bo es — are Civil cauſes, and particularly thoſe relating to debts, 
1 gp. of Diocleſian's palace, on which the | are firſt heard before ſix conſuls, or ſenators, frum whom 
4 ilt, and its walls make two-thirds df thoſe | there lies an appeal to the college of thirty, and from 
city itſelf is 1 the forty- third degree fiſty-three them again, in particular caſes, to the council. In eti- 
of e latitude. This city has been poſcſted by | minal cauſes ſpecial judges are appointed. There are 
migures NY * ever Thos the year 1420. _ »_ ,;| likewiſe three commiſfioners for the woollen trade; a 
* , Nu ovo, the beſt fortification in all Dalmatia, |!board of health, conſiſting of five nobles, who endeavour 

on called Neocaſtro, and was Built by a king | to preſerve the city from all ' contagious diſeaſes and 
T Beine ve 3, on a high rock TL, Ms M: 9 of eminence manage the taxes, exciſe, and 

it bein N | | 

It is better ; phe 3 t wafdf ihe ſea by ſhiives As the Raguſans are unable to protect themſelves, they 

* Sable — In the upper town is the caſtle | make uſe of their wealth to procure them protectors, the 
, _ — - a, and the fortified town of Haſtavich ; but | chief of whom is the grand ſeignior. They are ſaid to 

* beſt-fort cation is the capital of Cornigrad, which | pay tribute to the Turks out of fear z to the Venetianss 

* q ix hundred and fifty paces. north of the | out of hatred ; to the pope, emperor, Spain, and Naples, 

_ "Is bes een by the Vers ans, and is now a | out of feſpect and political views. Ide tribute to the 

e conſiderable trade. * {hy I Porte, with the expences of the annual embaſſy, amounts 

Withio this province are alſo ſeveral iſlands, as, 1. Wü + die 2 8 we — 
| ; ſo, which has 4 communica- ings and two-perice each. e ks are indeed of 
on . — of h bridge. It is a woody great ſervice to them, by bringing thither all kinds of 
23 breeds great numbers of cattle. It has a pretty neceſſaries, eſpecially fire- arms and military ſtores; and 
= tous town of the ſame name, that has a convenient the Raguſans keep ſo watchful an eye over their freedom, 
3 3. Vegia, or Veglia, is ſeparated from the | that the gates of Raguſa their capital, are allowed to be 
ee 
reſides the Venetian count or governor. 4. Arbe, which | Armenians, and Turks are tolerated, The language 
abounds with figs and the ſmaller kinds of cattle, and ee in = among the Ba ae 's ns „er. = 

ici ine. Its capital is an epiſcopal the greateſt part of them alſo ſpeak the Italian. mo 
_—_ Gente Ile dich 4 ＋ ſeveral owns — | alt the citizens ate tradets, and this place is diſtinguiſh- 
; F ag” 6. Mester, or Mottero, which has a deep and ed by the fineneſs of its manufactures. As its territory is 
ſecure harbour between two iſlands. It is celebrated for | but E ty tew places of note. worthy of a 
Rs fe aj oth Mi SyWes Denbee |} "Te diy of MIgeh, wr Fae eonble amb 
name = 
Hin of — 7. Leſina, ſaid to be the en of 1 8 and mu Oy — 
i is rocky, but produces figs ; Epidaurus. It at len became a Roman colony, an 
—— en 19 Gheke ond from — all Italy _ third century 25 demoliſhed b a" Scythians, 1 5 
ſupplied wich fardines. The town of | ſtands in the peninſula of Sabioncello in the gulph © 
— 8 Mo "though "{mall, is well fortified, 8. | Venice, in the forty-ſecond degree forty-eight minutes - 
Corzola-nigra, the antient Corcyra, abounds with tim- | north ade, <F * the — =. . mi- 
nds. In the city of the ſame name, which is | nutes eaſt longitude from London. ough it is. not 
25 — tid and, reſide the governor and a | large it is weil-buile, and has ſome beautiful edifices. 
biſhop. It is fortified with ſtrong walls and towers, Has | This city, which is the ſee of an archbiſhop, is de- 
2 fine harbour, and produces plenty of wine. The Turks, ot dy ſtrong 2 * the 3 of St. N * 2 
f ke a deſcent here, were, in the year | las ſecures its harbour againſt any ile attempts, Its 
1 0 by he os, who behaved with bade port, which is called Santa Crole, or the Hol Croſs, is 
reſolution, when their daſtardly huſbands had, through 8 one _ by the on. rocky endo r* 
— r boi 8 fande dee bs — 15 r „ of reef 
re are ſe . ; 

JOS nr” check to Raguſan Dalmatia, which lies to | well fortified, and were the former ſo it would be im- 
the ſouth-eaſt of the former, and is about fifty-five miles pregnable. The city is ſurrounded with large ſuburbs, 
in-length, and twenty in breadth. Ragufa is an arif- | and oy M of Li two e men; the 
tocratical ſtate, formed near] after the model of that of burg ers allo keeping a conſtant guard, a * 
e chief Of e who br filed e er ben its, ar. has the bell . ak l Nennt. 

the republic, who is M1 or ; . 
changed 5 2 and elected by ſcrutiny, or lot. | The entrance to it is very commodious, broad, deep, and 
During his adminiſtration he lives in the palace, wears | well ſecured. It is ornamented with raviſh 


ing proſpects 
a ducal habit, compoſed of a long filk robe with white | of the adjacent mountains, which are cover 


with fine 
ſleeves, and his ſalary is five ducats a month; but if he | vineyards, gardens, and ſummer-houſes; to which the 


one of the pregadi, and affiſts at appeals, he receives | Raguſans retire for the ſake of pleaſure, . _ 
2 a res ext to him is the . of ten. In here are alſo five ſmall iſlands ſubject to the Ragu- 
the great council all noblemen above twenty years of age ſans, the principal of which is Melida, which ſome 
are admitted, and in this council are choſen the perſons | learned men ſuppoſe to be the iſland of Melita upon 
who conſtitute the board of the pregadi, who ſuperintend which St. Paul was ſhipwrecked ; but this is not probable, 
all civil and military affairs, dic e of all employments, | It is about twenty-five miles in length, and abounds in 
and receive and ſend envoys. Theſe continue a year in | oranges, citrons, wine, and fiſh. It has a ſmall town 


— 
= 


who take care of the polity, trade, and revenues of the 


their office. The little council conſiſts of thirty nobles, i ten ſame name, together with fix villages and fing 
pa ures. | p p # 
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Ot the GERMAN EMPIRE; 


SECT, 
"Of GzxmAny, in geral. 


It Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Rivers, 


Modi, Fruit, Corn, and other Vegetables ;, Beg "Birds, 
and Fiſher; with the Produce of the Mineral ngdom.. _ 


NERMANY, which-4s called by the French Alle- 
magne; and by the natives themſelyes Deutſchland, 
is. bounded by France, tlie Netherlands, and the German 
ſea on the weſt ; by South Jutland and the Baltic on the 
north; by Poliſh 
eaſt; and by the | 
{tate of Venice aid Swiflerland on the ſouth; extending 
from the forty-fifth degree four minutes to the fifty-fourth' 
degree forty minutes north latitude, and from the ſixth 


degree to the nineteenth degree forty-five minutes eaſt, 
ly its greateſt extent from north 


longitude z and according 
to ſouth is ſix hundred and forty > we fares in length, 
and five hundred and fiſty in breadtetd. | 

Though Germany in general may be ſaid to enjoy a 
temperate air, yet with reſpect to its purity, warmth, 
and healthfulneſs, it is very different; both from the 
ſoutherly or northerly ſituation of the places of the coun- 
try, from the proximity and diſtance of the ſea, and from 
the difference of the foil. "Thus the level parts enjoy a 
different air from the mountains, and rhe places where 
the ſoil is deep, moift, and marſhy is different from the 
more elevated, dry, and ſandy. * Hence the produce of 
the trees, fields, and gardens ripen in different parts at 
different times. en | 


Germany has many mountains, for Bohemia is prin- 


cipally enyironed with them; it is ſeparated from Sileſia 
by thoſe called the Rieſengebi „and a ſtill more con- 
ſiderable range of mountains parts Sileſia and Moravia. 


In the very heart of Sileſia are alſo many large mountains, 


and the countries in the'circle of Auſtria are moſtly moun- - 


tainous. The Upper Palatinate hay likewiſe many moun- 
tainous and hilly tracts, and the biſhopric of Saltſburg 
Franconia, both within the | 


is alſo very- mountainous. 


country and on its borders, has a conſiderable number 


of mountains 20d in Swabia are large ranges of them, | 
witli mag ſingle ones, "The Upper and Lower Rhine, 


are alſo mountainous, and 
Cologh. In the ęircle of 
taindus tracts, and in Lower Saxony the Hartz are fa- 
mous. In Upper Sattony are likewiſe many mountainous 
tracts; but the higheſt mountains in Germany do not 
exceed four thouſand five hundred feet in height. 
In ſeveral of the mountains are remarkable caverns and 
natural grottos, of which we ſhall give a deſcription in 


rticularly the electorate of 


TIT Ten | | 
The principal rivers in Germany ate the Danube, 
the Rhine, the Mayne, the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
W NN . 
This coutitry Was 1 woody, and is ſtill 
in 25 well provided with uſeful woods; but theſe are 
daily growing thinner, © and in many parts timber is 
wanted fot building-and, fewel. The German woods 
yield oak, beech; pige, White and red fir, limes, alder, 
aſh, black poplar, larch, plane trees, cheſnut trees, and 
olive trees ; and for-the cultivation of ſilk a great num- 
ber of white mulberry trees ate planted. 

Germany is provided with all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life; its ſoil indeed is not every where fer- 
tile, but the barrenneſs of one place is made up by the 

fruitfulneſs of another, Agriculture is +a; 7 Pray 
_ proving, and the lands are rendered more fertile, rich, 

and beautiful. onde plenty of all kinds of grain; as 
common Wheat, 2 wheat, rye, ſpelt, barley, oats, 
peas,” beans, vetches, lentils, chiches, millet, and buck- 
wheat, of which it is able to export a vaſt quantity: manna 


b 
Praia, Polatid, and Hungary on the 


* 


ulph of Venice, the dominions of the 


eſtphalia are ſome moun- 


| 


| 
| 
þ 


| 


” 


2. 


is alſo found there, The Germans likewiſe cultivate 


hops, aniſe, cummin, flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, 


wond, ſaffron, and baſtard ſaffron, with truMes, potatoes, 
and à variety of 2 pot-herbs, ſallads, and roots. 
They have likewiſe all ſorts of common, French, and 
Italian fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, plumbs, cheſ- 
nuts, almonds, olives, medlars, ſigs, peaches, apricots, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, nuts, filberts, wal- 
nuts, &Cc. | | Aw 


With reſpe& to the cattle of Germany, there is a pro- 


digious number of horſes, cows,-. ſheep, | goats, and 


ſwine ; the marſh lands in the dutchy- of Holſtein, Eaſt 
Frieſland, and Bremen afford cheeſe and butter in the 
reateſt plenty. The wild beaſts are deer, rocs, boars, 
ares, and rabbets ; in ſome places are alſo bears, Wolves, 
lynxes, foxes, wild cats, badgers, martens, wild goats, 
Sid ama... Ao 4 4 \ To 
Of tame fowl they have plenty of poultry, turkies, 
igeons, 6 
+} buſtards, pheaſants, woodcocks, partridges, grouſe, 
ſnipes, larks, fieldfares, ortolans, quails, wild-geeſe, 
wild-ducks, the ſpoonbill, and ſtork ; alſo the falcon, 
heron, hawk, &c. I 8 3 28 xr 
The numerous . rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds in 
Germany afford ſturgeon, ſalmon, pike, carp, trout, 
lampreys, eel-pouts, eels, pearch, roach, barbel, ſhads, 
and on the ſea-coaſt are a great variety of ſea · fiſh. 


” 
* 1 
* 


Of the mineral kingdom, here are many ſpecies of 


marble, ſome of one colour, and others variegated ; ala- 
baſter,, free-ſtone, many ſpecies of agate, - cornelian, 
chalcedony, onyx, jaſper ; with various ſpecies of cry- 
ſtals and precious ſtones, as rubies, ſapphires, topazes, 
emeralds, chryſolites, amethyſts, granates, hyacinths, 
turquoiſes, and carbuficles, Here are likewiſe vitriol, 
allum, ſalt-petre, fal-gem, and ſpring, ſalt, petroleum, 
coals, black amber, tulphur, quickſilver, and alſo vir- 
gin ſilver, arſenic, cobolt, antimony, biſmuth, calamy, 


9 


99 


and mock-lcad ; and of metals, gold, filvgr,. copper, and 31 
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The Per ſons and Manner f the Germans in general. Their, 


3 s #7 £49" "ot "Ts 
HE Germans are generally tall and well 


I... 
4 


| | made, 
. and it is eaſy to obſerve amongſt them a tematk- 
able difference with reſpect to their character, tempr, 
and manner of life, which is an evident proof of their 
| conſiſting, of ſeveral diſtin nations. They are, how- 
| ever, in general, very remarkable for their honeſty and 


geeſe, and ducks; and of thoſe that are wild, 


( 
* 


* Skill in the Palite, Arts, Manufatures, Cimmerce and Can. 


T 


1 


fairneſs in their dealings. Both the ancient and: the pre- 


ſent Germans have been long diſtinguiſhed for their hoſ- 
pitality. Julius Cœſar obſerves, that in his time their 
houſes were open to all men, who were welcome to ſuch 
entertainment as they ſound provided. That they 
eſteemed ir a piece of injuſtice to affront a traveller, and 
thought it a neceſſary act of religion to protect thoſe 
who came under their roof. The preſent Germans have 


not degenerated from their anceſtors, and a ſtranger is 


ſure to be every where well entertained. The courage 
and bravery both of the ancient and preſent Germans 
were neyer diſputed. The Germans have alſo the ho- 
nour of having almoſt all the kingdoms in Europe owe 
to German blood their crowned heads, particularly 
Great-Britain: and Ireland, Denmark, and Norway. 
— Poland, Hungary, Pruſſia, Bohemia, and 
uſſia. | |; 


With reſpect to learning, the Germans are not in- 


ferior to any other nations; for not only their natural 


fondneſs for imitation, but the variety of governments, 
1 their 
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and both there 


* 
GERMANY. 5 1 | 
ir mutual emulation, and the freedom proteſtants en- 
NY the according to their own. judgment, have 
LIL the greateſt improvement in the ſciences. . The 
r eaſure they take in reading is ſo great, and general, 
ticularly among the proteſtants, that it is thought 
unbecoming even the female ſex, and perſons of any 
rank, not to be converſant with books. Nor is there 
place in the world where more books are written 
: nted; and though this gives riſe to many mean 
have a great number of very excel- 
ere are at preſent many. Serman au- 
"Koro zuſtly eſteemed for their genius and abilities. 
* ne vices of the Germans, they have been cen- 
{red for their drunkennels ; but they do not ſeem to be 
more guilty of this vice than their northern neighbours, 
or indeed than the En A 
high rank there, as well. as country ſquires among us, 
= will inſiſt upon, bumpers. going round, and will 
Jory. in drinking deeper than their companions, cannot 
56 diſputed 3. but this is far from being a national vice; 
| d in Great-Britain it is leſs common 
F i act 
. A e is beer and wine, as with us ; but they 
_  baye'the latter upon much eaſier terms; for they have 
not only Moſelle, Rheniſh, and other wines of their 
own growth; but thoſe of Hungary, France, and Italy, 
whic be contiguous to them, where the beſt wines are 


ang pr 
and pri 
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en 


nt works; and t 
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prophets ordinary food is beef, mutton, fowls, Sc. as 
among us, which are generally more thoroughly boiled 


and roaſted" than in England. * have alſo one diſh, 
which was eſteemed 8 11 the a 
as it is by them, and that is Inails, which are dreſſed in 
various manners, and eaten at the tables of the quality 
28 à great rarity: they are fed for this "purpoſe, ſo as to 
row to an extraordinary ſize ; and there is ſcarce a no- 
leman's garden that has not a place ſet apart for breed- 
ing and. fattening then. 
By — peculiarities, inſtead of the chear ful 
gre- ſide, which enlivens our winter evenings, they heat 
f ms with ſtoves. ly fle 
Fa CAT a8 47 but, . inſtead of Pa have 
a light feather-bed covering too; which is placed upon 
the upper, ſheet, and is covered with a counterpane. 
Among the diverſions practiſed by the great, is hunt- 
ing the wild poar, and, in winter, riding through the 
ſtreets on the ſnow; in {ledges drawn by borſes richly 
accoutred,. and. adorned with bells and feathers,” _ 
n Germany are. thirty-ſix univerſi es, ſeventeen of 
which belong to the proteſtants, and the ſame, numbet 
to the Roman Catholies; with two other mixed ones, 


thoſe of Erfurth and Heidelberg. They haye alſo a num- 


ber of academies for the ſciences, and many colleges and 
ſchools. . The Germans have particularly diſtinguiſhed 


themſclves by their knowledge in the civil law, natural | 


hiſtory,” and the various branches of philglophy- WE 
Tue French had ſormerly the reputation. o excelling 

all other nations in the 

ate nearly equaled by the Germans. 


1 * 


in muſic, and boaſt the 


In the polite arts, they excel 


works of Teleman, Handel, Graun, Bach, and Haſſe. 


Some of their poets have excelled moſt. of the European 
ions in the ſublimity of their thoughts, and the min- 
oled ſtrength and ſweetneſs, of their language. With 
reſpect. to painting, they claim the firſt place after the 
Italians, and juſtly. boaſt their Peter Paul Rubens, John 
Calker, and ſeveral others. The firſt copper plates ap- 
peared in Germany; Albert Durer alſo etched in copper 
* the Italians; and metzotinto was diſcovered by 
on Sichem, an Heſſian lieutenant, in 1648, but others 
ſay by prince Rupert: wooden cuts were alſo the in- 
vention of a German. The ficſt diſcovery of the art of 
printing. cannot with juſtice. be refuſed, the Germans; 
and Berthold Schwartz, in the thirteenth century, diſ- 
covered at Cologn how gunpowder might be made ſer- 
| viceable in the art of war. WEE IMS. 26, Ko 1 F 
Wich reſpect to mechanics and manufactures, the 
Germans at preſent make velvets, beautiful, ſilks, rich 
ſtutfs, and half filks, with a variety of woollen ſtuffs, 


and all manner of cloths, ribbons, lace, very large 


liſh: that there are perſons of 


” | 
e ancient Romans, 


And they not only fleep on a | 


1 


polite arts; but at preſent they 
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quantities of linen, fuſtian, embroidered: work, ' firte 
hats, and tapeſtry ;- they alſo print cotton in a beautiful 


manner, make Spaniſh rough and ſmooth leather; and 
are well ſkilled in the art of dying. They work all 


ſorts of metals for ornaments, veſſels, tools; wire, c. 


in the beſt manner; and Augſburg in particular is fa- 
mous for its performances in ſilver. They are well 
ſkilled in the working of braſs and arms. They make 

laſs, and beautiful mirrors. of all ſizes; fine works in 


e and a variety of porcelain, among which the 
Miſnian is ſaid to be the fineſt in the world. In ſhort, 


| Nurenburg is famous for a variety of ingenious works in 


wood, ivory, metal, ſtone; glaſs, Sc. which are ex- 
ported to all parts of the eatth. q een "2110 51 
With reſpe to commerce, Germany enjoys every 
advantage; for it not only borders on the German ocean, 
the Baltic, and the gulf of Venice, but is watered by 
many navigable rivers; and being ſituated in the heaft 
of Europe, can commodioully export the ſuperfluity of 
its home eommodities and manufactures, and receive 
thoſe of foreign edunt riss. 1 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, many 
towns in Germany, as well as in other countries lying 
on the German ocean and the Balticy entered into a 
mutual league with each other for the promotion of trade 
and navigation, and were thence called, Hanſe towns. 
Though their trade fell to decay in the fifteenth century, 
and the name of the league in that time ceaſed, yet the 
trading towns of Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen, are 
ſtill called Hanſe-Towns, and have a league actuall 

ſubſiſting between them, under the name of which they 
conclude treaties of commerce with foreign 
Hamburg is the moſt important trading town in all Ger- 
many, and is chiefly indebted to navigation for its fame, 
ag being the moſt reſorted to by the Engliſh and Dutch 

of all the towns in Germany. The other principal 


| trading towns are Francfort on the Mayne,  Leipfic, 


Nurenburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Fiume, and Trieſte, 
which laſt is a free port. Several towns have likewiſe 


the privilege of holding fairs; of theſe, Francfort on the 


Mayne has the greateſt; and the next to it is Leipſic. 
The other fairs are kept at Franefort on the Oder, Naum- 
e de ea e ny 
Ihe goods exported from Germany into the neigh- 
bouring and remote countries are corn, wine, particu- 
larly. the Rheniſh and Moſelle, tobacco, horſes, lean 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, honey, ſyrup, linen, woollen 
ſtuffs, yarn, ribbons, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, wool, Nu- 
renburg wares, wood of various forts, particularly tim- 
ber fit for ſhip-building, iron plates and ſtoves, cannon, 


ball, bombs, granades, tin-plates, fteel-work, copper, 
braſs wire, porcelain, earthen ware, mirrors, glaſſes, 


beer, Brunſwic mum, hogs briſtles, tartar, ſmalt, zaf- 
fer, Pruffian blue, printers, ink, and many other articles. 
With reſpe& to the coins in Germany, it is proper to 


| obſerve, that the emperor; with the eſectors, the chief 


part of the princes of the empire, ſeveral prelates, ab- 
beſſes, counts, barons, ſome of the gentry, and the im- 
perial cities, enjoy the privilege of coining money; but 
with this diſtinction, that ſome are entitled to coin only 
ſmall money, others to coin alſo a larger ſpecies, and 
that either of ſilver alone, or of old Me. Yet many 
ſtates of the empire, in order to ſave expences, ſeldom 


make uſe of this privilege. One or two days are ap- 


pointed every year in each circle to be held by the mint 
maſters for the examination of the coin; and the em- 
peror has engaged that they ſhall be regularly held in 
every circle. All the money in the empire ought like- 
wile to be coined of the ſame ſtandard, and to be of one 
weight and intrinſic value: at preſent, by virtue of a 


reſolution of the diet of 12737, this ſtandard ought to be 


that of Leipſic ; but neither this, nor the other regu- 


lations of the empire, with reſpect to coinage, have been 
able to prevent its debaſement. 5 


In Hamburgh and Lubec they reckon by marks, ſhil-. 


lings, and pfennings : one mark, which is one fhilling 


and fix. pence, ſterling, makes ſixteen ſhillings, one ſhil- 


ling twelve pſennings; but this pfenning is no real coin 
1 ight ſhillings, or three marks, make one rix-dol- 
Ar. 


he current heavy money of this country is gene - 


rally 


Wers. 
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rally twenty-five per cent. better than the light current 
coin of Germany. N 

In Bremen they reckon by rixdollars, grots, and ſchwars: 
one rixdollar worth four ſhillings and ſixpence makes 
one and a half double, and three ſingle Bremen marks, 
ſeventy- two grots, or three hundred and ſixty ſchwars. 

In Leipke: and in all the electoral countries of Saxony, 
as alſo at Naumburg, Berlin, Magdeburg, and Francs 
fort on the Oder, they reckon by rixdollars, gut- 
groſchen and pfennings ; that is, one rixdollar, which 
is there an imaginary coin, contains one imperial florin 
and a half, or twenty four gut-groſchen ; and one gut- 

oſchen twelve pfennings. An imperial florin contains 
— gut- groſchen; a one third piece, eight groſchen; 
and one ſixth piece, four gut-groſchen. 

At Francfort on the Mayne they reckon in tixdollars, 
kreutzers, and pfennings i one rixdollar makes one flo- 
rin and a half, four head-pieces and a half, twenty-two 
batzes and a half, thirty imperial groſches, and forty- 
five albuſes, or white p — 
At Nurenburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Prague, &c. they 
reckon by imperial guldens, or florins, kreutzers, and 
pfennings: one imperial florin, or two- third piece, 
— Lftoen batzes, ſixty kreutzers, twenty imperial 
groſches, or two hundred and forty pfennings. 
In Breſlau, and all Sileſia, they reckon by rixdollars, 
ſilver groſchen, and pfennings: one rix-dollar contains 
thirty imperial or filver groſches or 'bohms, forty-five 
white groſches, ninety kreutzers, an hundred and twen- 
ty groſches, an hundred and eighty dreyers, and three 
hundred and ſixty pfennings. 

In Brunſwic, and many other places in Lower Saxony, 
as alſo. in the whole circle of Weſtphalia, they reckon 
by rixdollars, marien-groſchen, and alſo by gut-groſ- 
chen and pfennings : one rixdollar makes twenty-four 
| -groſchen; thirty-ſix marien-groſchen, or two hun- 
1700 eighty· eight pfennings; one marien- groſche con- 
tains two mattiers, or eight pfennings. po 
At Cologn on the Rhine, they reckon by rixdollars, 
albuſes, and hellers; as alſo in eſſes, and pfennings 
Flemiſh : one rixdollar current makes one imperial florin 
and a half, four head-pieces/and a half, forty-eight Bra- 
bant ſtyvers, fifty-eight and a half Cleve ſtyvers, ſeven- 
ty-eight albuſes, and an hundred and ſeventeen. fet- 
manger. | 

It is obſervable, that the rixdollar which at Ham- 
burg, Altena, Lubec, Bremen, &c. is worth four ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence, goes in moſt parts of Germany for 
no more than three ſhillings and ſixpence. | 


S E C T. III. 
An Alſtract of the ancient and Wee Hiſtory of the Ger- 
d mant. | 


HE Germans were, in the early ages of the world; 
divided into many petty nations and principalities, 


ſome governed by kings whoſe power was limited, and 


othere were abſolute; ſome of their princes were elec- 
tive, and others hereditary ;_ and ſome ariſtocratical and 
democratical governments were alſo found among them. 
Many of theſe ſtates and kingdoms: frequently united 
under one head or general, both in their offenſive and 
defenſive wars. | 

This was the ſtate of the Germans before they were 
conquered by the Romans. At that time the children 
went naked, and the men hung the ſkin of ' ſome wild 
beaſt upon their ſhoulders, faſtening it with a thong; 
and perſons of the beſt quality wore only a little woollen 
mantle or a coat without fleeves. Their uſual bed was 


the ground, a little ſtraw, or the ſkins of wolves or | 


bears.. Their food was bread, fleſh-meat, butter,” and 
fruit, as at preſent, and their drink water, milk, and 
beer; for in thoſe early ages they were ſtrangers to the 
uſe of wine. They were uſually very merry at their en- 
tertainments, fitting in a ſemi-circle, with the maſter 
of the family in the middle, and the reſt on the ri 
and left, according to their quality; but to theſe feaſts 
— women were admitted, nor à ſon under twenty years 
0 age. ie. | _ | N 


Noricum, which they ſhared among 


GERMANY, 


They expreſſed an extraordinary regard for morality, 
and were very ſtrict in divine worſhip, chooſing their 
prieſts out of the nobility, who were not entirely igno- 
rant of moral philoſophy and phyfics, and were ufually 
called to*councils of ſtate. Women were likewiſe ad- 
mitted to the prieſtly office, and both the 'one and the 
other were treated with the moſt profound reſpect by the 
laity. © The doctrine of tranſmigration then prevailed in 
Germany; they believed that departed ſouls, when they 
had left theſe bodies, animated other creatures ; and, ac- 
cording as they behaved in this life, were happy or miſe- 
rable. Cluverius obſerves, that they worſhipped the ſun 
with ſuch devotion, that they feemed to acknowledge 
that planet as the ſupreme God, and to it dedicated the 
firſt day of the week. They alſo worſhipped Woden, ot 
Godan, after whom the fourth day of the week was call. 
ed Wedneſday. It is faid that this word Godan becom- 
ing afterwards contracted into God, the Germans and 
Engliſh gave that name to the Deity. They alſo wor- 
ſhipped % god Faranes, the ſame with the Daniſh Thor, 
the Thunderer, from whom our Thutſday has its name. 
The goddeſs Freia, or Venus, gave her name to Friday; 
and Tuiſco, the ſame with Mars, gave name to 
Tueſday, : | 
Like the antient Britons they performed their ſacrifices 
in groves, the oak being ufually choſen for an altar; and, 
inſtead of a temple, they erected an arbour made of the 
boughs of the oak and beech. - The prieſts, as well as 
the ſacrifice, were always crowned with wreaths of oak, 
or of ſome other, ſacred tree. They ſacrificed not only 
beaſts, but men; and theſe human ſacrifices were taken 
from among their. ſlaves or malefactors. Their belief 
that their ſouls ſhould animate other bodies after death, 
it is ſaid made them fearleſs of danger, and upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions they made no fcruple of diſpatching 
themſelves into the other world. They burnt their dead 
bodies, and having gathered up- the bones and aſhes of 
the funeral pile, buried them together; and at the fune- 
rals of the great were tiltings and ſongs, ſung in memory 
of their heroic actions. | 4 
Theſe were the manners of the Germans before they 
were ſubdued by the Romans, who met with ſuch reſiſt- 
ence, that they were contented with making the Rhine 


and the Danube the boundaries of their conqueſts ;' and 
accordingly built fortreſſes, and planted pre on the 
e 


banks of both thoſe rivers, to prevent incurſions of 
what they termed the barbarous nations: but within a- 
bout a hundred years after Conſtantine the Great, the 


Franks, Burgundians, Alemans, and other German na- 
tions broke through thoſe boundaries, paſſed the Rhine, 


and diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of all Gaul, Rhætia, and 
them; but the 
Franks prevailing over the reſt, at length eſtabliſhed their 
empire over all Modern Germany, * and Italy, 
under the conduct of Charlemagn, or Charles the Great. 
The conquered German nations had at firſt heredit 
dukes of their own, and were governed by their own 
laws ; but Charles put an end to the former, and go- 


verned the countries by counts and royal miſſionarfes. 
However, the antient diets were ſtill retained. In the 


mr 800, Charles revived aud conferred the dignity of 


oman emperor upon himſelf and family: but his fort 


Lewis divided the empire among his ſons ; upon which 
great troubles aroſe, which, in 843, were adjuſted 
by an accommodation; by which Lewis the German 
obtained all pany as far as the Rhine, with the three 
towns of Spires, Worms, and Mentz ; and thus Ger- 
many became an independent kingdom. In 870, Lewis 
reduced half of the Lotharingian kingdom under his fub- 
jection, and his ſon Lewis, the younger, nine years after 
reduced the other. K. „ r K 
Lewis the Younger ſharing his paternal kingdom with 
both his brothers, Carlman became king of Bavaria, 


Lewis of Eaſt Franconia, and Charles the Fit-of Ale- 


mannia ; the laſt ſurviving his brothers, not only inhe- 


rited their kingdoms, but obtained the imperial 'gnitys | 
10 


together with all Italy and France: yet governed in 


ght | weak a manner, that in 887 he was depoſed by the Ger- 
man ſtates, who conſtituted Arnulph, Carlman's natural 

ſon, king of Germany. This prince beat the Normans, 

| Who had made great devaſtations' in Germany ; and, by 


the 


>» 


1 
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e of the Huns, ſubdued the Bohemians. But 
Woe by the death of his ſon Lewis the Child, his 
family became extinct. Germany was at that time an 
hereditary kingdom, but the power of its monarchs was 
limited by the diets. The ſeveral territories belonging 
to it were govefned under the king by counts, among 
whom the margraves defended the borders againſt hoſtile 

ks. 1 
he German ſtates now raiſed a Frankiſh lord, named 
Conrad, to the throne, he being deſcended from the 
daughter of Lewis the Firſt, Conrad 'was ſucceeded by 
his enemy Henry duke of 'Saxony, whom on his death- 


bed he recommended to the ſtates 815 
In Henry II. the male race of the Saxon kings and 


© emperors ended in 1024, during which time Germany 


continued an hereditary kingdom. The ſtates aftecwards 
aſſembling at Tribus in the open fields on the banks of 
the Rhine, elected Conrad II. for their king, who being 
alſo acknowledged by the ſtates of Italy, he likewiſe ob- 
tained the imperial dignity. By means of his fon he an- 
nexed the — 25 of Burgundy to the empire, rendered 
Poland ſubject to his dominion, and in a treaty with 
Denmark appointed the Eider as the boundary of the 
German empire. 
Henry III. depoſed three popes who had ſet up a- 
inſt each other, appointing a fourth in their ſtead; 
flince which time the vacancy of the papal chair has 
always been intimated to the emperor, who ſends a per- 
ſon to Rome to defire that a new pope may be elected. 
Henry IV. his ſon, was, however, put under the ban 
by the pope, on which he was depoſed by the ſtates. 
Henry V. ſucceeded his father, but was obliged to re- 
nounce all pretenſions to the inveſtiture of biſhoprics, 
which had been claimed by his anceſtors; and in him 
became extinct the male line of the Frankiſh emperors. 
Upon this the pope cauſed Lotharius, duke of Saxony, 
to be elected; but he was not acknowledged by all Ger- 
many for their ſovereign, till after a ten years war. After 
him Conrad of Hohenſtanſen ſucceeded to the crown. 
The emperor Frederic I. effectually exerciſed his ſove- 


reignty over the ſee of Rome, by virtue of his corona- 


tion at Arles, reſerving alſo his dominion over that 
kingdom, and obliging Poland to pay him tribute, and 
take an oath of „ es N Henry VI. attempted in 
vain to render the crown hereditary in his family, Phi- 
lip, the brother of Henry, ſucceeded him; but refuſing 
to acknowled 
nicated, and Otho, duke of Brunfwic, ſet up againſt him 
by the pope and the electors. The whole empire was 
engaged in this diſpute in a bloody war, till Philip bein 

treacherouſly aſſaſſinated in his bed, Otho became poſleſl; 

of the whole empire; but he had not reigned four years, 
before he was depoſed by the pope and the electors, and 
Frederic, king of Sicily, advanced to the imperial dig- 


nity. - | | 
Frederic II. whom hiſtorians extol for his learning, 
wiſdom, and reſolution, was five times excommunicated 
by three popes ; but prevailed ſo far againſt pope Gre- 
gory IX. as to depoſe him from the papal chair. Theſe 
continual conteſts between him and the popes gave riſe to 
the two famous factions of the Guelphs and Gibellines ; 
the former adhering to the papal ſee, and the latter to the 
emperors. Frederic having reigned thirty-eight years, 
died, or, as ſome ſay, was poiſoned, in Italy; after which 
the empire remained in great confuſion for upwards of 
twenty years, there boing no leſs than ſix competitors 
for the imperial dignity. . STENT" 
Germany began to recover from its diſtracted ſtate in 
1273, when count Rodolphus of Hapfburg was advanced 
to the imperial dignity, the other electors leaving the 


choice to the palſgrave Lewis ; and from him the houſe 


of Auſtria ſprung. | "* 
Count Adolphus of Naſſau was alſo, by virtue of a com- 


promiſe, created emperor by the elector of Mentz ; but 


he ſo diſguſted the electors of the empire, that they made 
choice of Albert the ſon of Rodolphus for their ſovereign, 
who defeated Adelphus in a pitched battle, and flew him 


i 
with his own hand. Albert's coronation was confirmed 
by the pope; but he was afterwards murdered by his 
nephew and three aſſaſſins. 1 | 
e 


the pope's ſupremacy, was excommu- 
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On the death of Albert, in 1308, Henry, count of 
Lutzelburg, was created emperor : he was famed for his. 
wiſdom, temper, and courage; but was poiſoned by a 
Franciſcan friar with the conſecrated elements. Ihe 
emperor no ſooner perceived what was done, than he 
generouſly adviſed the villain to make his eſcape ; but 
neglecting to perform it, he was taken and flayed alive. 

Ludowic, or Lewis of Bavaria, after an interregnum 
of ſome years, was choſen emperor, by a majority of the 
electors, in 1318 ; but Frederic, duke of Auſtria, ſon of 
the late emperor, was ſet up by a contrary faction. Fre- 
deric's forces were defeated, and Lewis remained ſole 
emperor. After his death. Charles IV. was unanimouſly 
elected emperor, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by drawing up 
the golden bull, or thoſe regulations for the election o 
an emperor, which are ſtill obſerved. Charles lived 
to ſee bis ſon Wenzel, or Wenceflaus, elected king of 
the Romans. This prince, who was the fourth ſon of 
Charles, at his father's deſire, ſucceeded to the empire 
but, being diſſolute and cruel, was depoſed, after he h 
reigned twenty-two years, > 

harles was ſucceeded, by three other princes, whoſe 
reigns were ſhort ; and at length, in 1411, Sigiſmund 
was unanimouſly choſen emperor, who,.in 1414, pro- 
claimed a general council to be held at Conftance, in 
which three popes were depoſed, and a new one ſet up, 
At this council thoſe reformers John Huſs and Jerom of 
Prague were condemned and burnt, though this. emperor 
had granted them a paſſport, and was engaged in honour 
and conſcience for their ſafe return to their country; which 
ſo exaſperated the Huſſites of Bohemia, that they raiſed 
a formidable army, and, under the conduct Ziſca, 
their general, defeated his forces in, fourteen battles. 
Frederic, duke of Auſtria, ſon-in-law to the emperor 
Sigiſmund, was choſen emperor upon the death of his 
father, and reigned fiſty-three years. His ſon Maximi- 
lian was choſen king of the Romans during his father's 
life-time, and afterwards obtained from the pope the im- 
perial crown ; and during his reign the empire was di- 
vided into ten circles, 

Charles V. ſurnamed the Great, ſon to Philip king of 
Spain, and grand-ſon to Maximilian, was elected em- 
peror in 1519. He procured Luther's doctrine to be con- 
demned, and in his reign the diſciples of that great re- 
former obtained the name. of Proteſtants, from their 
proteſting againſt a decree of the imperial diet in favour 
of the Cathdlics. He is ſaid to have been victorious in 
ſeventy battles : he had the pope and French king priſon- 
ers at the ſame time, and carried his arms into Africa, 
where he conquered the kingdom of Tunis. He drove 
the Turks from the ſiege of 33 made war on the 
proteſtant princes, and took the elector of Saxony and 
the prince of Heſſe priſoners; but, after a reign of thi | 
eight years, he reſigned his empire to his brother Ferdl. 
nand, and retired into a convent in Spain. 4 

Ferdinand I. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by eſtabliſhing the 
aulic council of the empire : he was a peaceful prince, 
and uſed to aſſign a part of the day to hear the complaints 
of his people. Maximilian II. and his ſon Rodolphus II. 
were both elected king of the Romans, but the latter 
could not be prevailed upon to allow a ſucceſſor to be 
choſen in his life-time, He was ſucceeded by his brother 
Matthias, in whoſe capitulation it was for the firſt time 
inſerted, that the electors for the future ſhould be entitled 


to elect a king of the Romans even againſt the will of 


his father. | 

In the reign of Ferdinand II. broke out the thirty years 
war, in which he endeavoured to deſtroy the Proteſtants, 
and which was put an end to by his ſon Ferdinand III, 


in the year 1648, by the peace of Weſtphalia, by which 


the Proteſtants were ſecured in their religious and civil pri- 
vileges. This emperor conferred on duke Erneſt Auguſ- 


tus of Brunſwic Lunenbu 'S the ninth electoral dignity, 
and was ſucceeded by his 


r 
on Joſeph, king. of the Ro- 
mans, This laſt was followed. by his brother Charles 


VI. who in the year 1713 publiſhed the ordinance _ 
omi- 
and died in 1740, without male heirs. 


the pragmatic ſanction, to ſecure his hereditary 
nions in his famil 
In 1742 Charles VII. of Bavaria was choſen emperor, by 


the ſuſpenſion of the vote of Bohemia; but, after an un - 
14. AE | bappy 
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py reign, in which he was continually at war, he 
died in 1745, and was ſucceeded by Francis I. grand 
duke of 8 and duke of Lorrain, who had mar- 
ried the queen of Bohemia, the daughter of Charles VI. 


SECT. Iv. 


Of the Elyian and Coronation of the Ermpervr ; bis Power 
hor the Power and Privites of the States of the Empire 
ond the Diet. 


HE empire is gleQive, and eyery new king of the 
Romans is obliged ſolemnly to renounce all at- 

mpts of rendering it hereditary in his family. The 
— of the empire make no limitation with, reſpect to 
religion, nation, ſtate, or age. The choice is ſettled by 
the majority of the electors, and declared by the elector 
of Mentz, within a month after an account is received 
of the former emperor's death, by means of envoys and 
public reſcripts to each elector. The ceremony of elec- 
tion is performed at Frankfort on the Mayne; where the 
electors appear, either in perſon, or ſend two or three 
envoys, who muſt be provided with ſufficient powers. 


After ſettling the deliberations, as well relating to the | 


capitulation'of election, as to other matters propoſed by 
the ſtates, foreign enyoys, and others, all the foreigners 
who do not belong to the retinue of the electors, or their 
envoys, are ordered to leave the town before the day of 
election; after which all the electors preſent, with the 
firſt envoys of ſuch as are abſent, march in their elec- 
toral habits in proceſſion on, horſeback, the three eccleſi- 
aſtical electors wearing ſcarlet robes, with caps lined with 
ermine. and the robes of the ſecular electors of crimſon 
velvet lined alſo with ermine, each with his hereditary 
marſhal carrying a ſword in a ſcabbard before him; but 
this honour is not paid to the deputies of the abſent 
electors. In this manner they proceed from the council- 
houſe to St. Bartholomew's church, where alighting at 
the gate, they go to their reſpeCtive ſeats in the choir, 
followed by ſeveral princes and counts of the empire, the 
ſeveral fword-bearers ſtanding before their reſpective 
electors, with their ſwords drawn and laid on their ſhoul- 
ders. The ſervice begins with Veni Creator, and the 
Pruteſtant electors withdraw till maſs is over; after 
which they return, and they all ſolemnly take an oath be- 
fore the altar, to elect the fitteſt perſon to be emperor, 
and then ſhut themſelves up in the chapel of election, 
which is à ſmall vaulted gallery, to which there is an 


* 


entrance from the choir, When they have once more 


fworn to ſtand to a plurality of votes, theſe votes are 
collected by the elector of Mentz, according to the rank 
of the electors; and then the elector of-Mentz is aſked by 
the elector of Saxony for his vote. Whoever has above 
half the voices of the college is elected, and an elector 
may even vote for himſelf. ; 
f The election being over, the perſon elected, or his 
roxy, muſt immediately ſwear and ſubſcribe to the capi- 
A of eleckion, which being done, he receives the con- 
ratulations of the electors, and the choice is made public 
0 the church. If the elected king of the Romans be not 
reſent in perſon, he muſt give a counter- hond that he 
Lit maintain the capitulation of ele&ion, and, before 
his, coronation, muſt ſwear to it in perſon ; and, till this 
is done, he cannot aſſume the government, but 'muſt 
leave it to the vicars of the empire. An authentic copy 
of the capitulation of election, ſubſcribed by the perſon 
elected, or his envoy, and confirmed by his ſeal, is de- 
Mvered to each of the electors; and, on the other hand, 
the electoral college cauſes to be delivered to the perſon 
elected an inſtrument of his election, which, when he is 
ahſent, is cartied to him by a prince, with a writing of 
notificatign. Upop this he appoints a day for his caro- 
nation, which ought to 2 at Aix la Chapelle, 
but at preſent is always held in the town of election. 
Part of the rol of the empire are kept at Aix, and 
"at Nurenbu Moft of them belonged to Char- 


emagne, and are ſolemnly deJivered up at the place of 
| cbronation. Excluſive of feveral kinds of veſtments, 
re are the crown and ſceptre, with two rings, one 
ords, one fmall one, a 


9 
imperial monde, two broad 
k of the goſpels, &c. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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At the coronation the temporal electors, or their 
ambaſſadors, attend the perſon elected from his palace to 
the church, in the following order; the elector Palatine 
with the crown, the elector of Bavaria with the monde, 
or globe, and the elector of Brandenburg with the 


ſceptre, march feſt, abreaſt; the elector of Saxony car- 


ries the ſword, and the elector of Hanover the ſtandard. 
At the door of the church he is received by the three 


 ecclefiaſtical electors in their robes, who attend him to 
the altar; and having taken a general oath as a ruler, 


and alſo promiſed due veneration to the pope and the 
church, the archbiſhop who officiates, anoints his head, 
and between his ſhoulders, his neck, breaſt, and right 
arm; then being clothed in the ancient imperial robes, 
he is brought to another altar, and once more ſworn ; 
he is then crowned, and 'afterwards conducted to the 
throne, where the archbiſhop bids him receive and keep 
the pledge which was deſigned for him by Providence. 
Te . is then ſung, and the trumpets and other mu- 
ſic proclaim the general joy. After which he dubs ſome 
knights, is made a canon of the collegiate church of 
St, Mary at Aix la Chapelle, and is then conducted on 
foot, in ſolemn proceſſion, to the council-houſe to a 
table, at which the hereditary officers attend. | 

Till the reign of Charles V. the emperors ſuffered 
themſelves to. be crowned at Rome by the pope, and 
then ſtiled themſelves Roman emperors. The emperor, 
immediately on his entering on the government, ſhews 
his veneration to the pope by an embaſly. The title of 
king of Italy and Lombardy, if we except twenty-one 
fiefs of the empire, that lie in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is 
merely titular. 

The emperor's title runs thus, „F. by the grace of 
God ejected a Roman emperor, and at all times aug- 
% menter of the empire of Germany.“ Next follow 
the titles of the hereditary imperial dominions. The 
ſtates of the empire give the emperor the title of moſt 
illuſtriaus, moſt powerful, and moſt invincible Roman 
emperor ; but the laſt is omitted by the electors, 

he arms of the emperor and empire are- a black 
ſpread eagle with two heads, hovering - with expanded 
wings in a field of gold, and over the head of the eagle 
is feen the imperial crown. To theſe are annexed the 
arms of the ſeveral hereditary countries. 

The prerogatives of the emperor conſiſt partly in his 
being looked upon by all other crowned heads and ſtates 
in Europe as the firſt European potentate, and conſe- 

ntly has precedence given him and his ambaſſadors. 
ith reſpect to the German empire, he is its ſupreme 
head, and as ſuch enjoys many privileges. Yet bis power 
in the adminiſtration of the — empire is limited 
both by the capitulation of the election, the other laws 
of the empire, by treaties, and by the cuſtoms of the 
empire. Thoſe privileges which he has the right of 
exerciſing without the advice of the ſtates, are called his 
reſervata; but his greateſt power does not conſiſt in theſe, 
which are far from being repugnant to the liberties of the 
ſtates of the empire. | 
His rights, with reſpect to eceleſiaſtical affairs, conſiſt 
in little more than confirming eccleſiaſtical elections, 
and ſending commiſſaries to the elections of archbiſhops,. 
oy and 4 EG that they may be performed in due 
order; but the com is never perſon eſent at 
n e e 
With reſpe& to temporal affairs, the emperor has the 


right of beſtowing perſonal dignities; as for inſtance, 


the creating of noblemen, as lords, barons, counts, 
who enjoy the dignity of princes, and of knights and 
gentry; as alſo that of raiſing countries and territories 
t a higher. rank ; of beſtowing coats of arms, as alſo the 
enlarging, improving, and altering them. -He. has the 


power of eſtabliſhing univerſities, and enabling them to 


confer academical degrees ; of granting a right of hold- 
ing fairs and markets, and of ereQting any-place into 2 
ſanctuary. He has likewiſe. the power of - beſtowing 
letters of reſpite, of ſecuring! a debtor againſt his cre- 
ditor, and of conferring majority on minors. He can 
put children who are born out of wedlock upon the foot- 
ing of ſuch as are legitimate; can conſum the contracts 
and ſtipulations of the members of the empite; and ſo 


far remit the oaths extorted from them, that they may 


com- 


1 


r 
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action at law againſt another, on account 
co ive for which a oath was adminiſtered, 
The emperor, however, has no right, without the 
conſent of the collective ſtates of the empire, to put _ 
f thoſe ſtates under the ban; to exclude a ſtate of the 
— ire from a feat and voice in its colleges ; to interfere 
in — laws of the empire; to conclude treaties in affairs 
relating to the empire; to involve it in a war; to raiſe 
levies; or to conclude a peace in which the empire is 
concerned; to appoint taxes in it; to regulate the coin- 
age; to build forts in the empire; or to determine teli- 
ious diſputes. r Ag7, | 
The ſucceſſor in the adminiſtration is frequently 
choſen by the electors during the life of the emperor, 
and the perſon fo choſen ftiled King of the Romans. 
He is elected and crowned in the very ſame manner as 
the emperor ; and though he has pro erly no kingdom, 
is actually a crowned head; is ſaluted with the title of 
Majeſty, and enjoys the title of Perpetual Augmenter of 
the empire, and king of Germany, He bears a ſpread 
cagle with one head, in his arms, and takes precedence 
before all other wry of Chriſtendom. 
With reſpe& to the emperor's court and chancery, he 
has for his aſfiſtants the arch-offices of the empire, which 
lled by electors. . 
— the * electors, three are ſpiritual, and the reſt 
temporal; of the former is the elector of Mentz, who 
is arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire, and di- 
rector of the electoral college: this prince, befides the 
offices he enjoys at the, coronation, as already men- 
tioned, has the general direction, and is not to be con- 


- trouled by the emperor; he lays before that body the 


ievances of the ſeparate ſtares. Before him, or his en- 
voys, all thoſe of the ſtates of the empire, as well as 
of foreign powers, legitimate themſelves. He nomi- 
nates the vice-chancellor of the empire, who muſt take 
an oath to bim as well as the emperor. He likewiſe ap- 
points all officers for the chancery of the empire, and has 
ſupreme juriſdiction over them, and alſo the inſpection 
of the archives of the empire. + 

The eleRor of Treves, who is the ſecond ſpiritual e- 
lector, is the arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire 
in Gaul-and the kingdom of Arles, but this is at preſent 
no more than a mere title, He has the firſt voice at the 
election of a king of the Romans, and conſtantly pre- 
cedes the elector of Cologn. . 


| The elector of Cologn is arch- chancellor of the holy | 


Roman empire in Italy, and has a ſecond voice at the e- 
lection of a king of the Romans. When the emperor 
is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and in the archbiſhopric 
of Cologn, he has-the rightof performing the coronation 
alone; but if it happen in a third place, that is neither 
in his archbiſhopric, nor in that of Mentz, he exchanges 
therein with the elector of Mentz. 

The temporal electors are the following: The king of 
Bohemia, the elector of Bavaria, the elector of Saxony, 
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quarters for the electors, or their envoys; and during the 
holding of the diets, has juriſdiction over all eleQoraly 
and other officers of the empire. - | | 
The elector of Brandenburg is arch-chamberlain-of the 
empire, and carries the ſcepter before the emperor; and 


| preſents him with water in a filver baſon, for him to 


wafh his hands. 


The elector Palatine has the office of | arch-treaſurer, 
and throughout all Germany is protector of the order of 
St. John; he can alſo raiſe nobles and gentlemen to the 
degree of counts. | | 
I de elector of Bavaria being put under the ban of the 
empire, and the Palatine obtaining the affice of arch- 

ſewer, the elector of Brunſwie Lunenburg, alfo obtained: 
' the- office of arch-treaſurer, a title which he till bears, 


alternate ſucceſſion of the biſhopric of Oſnaburg, with 
ſoms other rights and privileges; and his eleQtoral juril- 
diction ext both to the territories of Hanover and 
Zell. Indeed, the emperor Leopold raiſed the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover; on account of the extraordinary ſer- 
vices both he and the empire had received from it, to the 
electoral dignity, ſo early as the year 1692; but thoſe 
electors obtained neither a ſeat nor a voite in the elec- 
toral college till the year 1708, | | 
After theſe follow in rank the princes of the empire, 
who are partly ſpiritual, and partly temporal; partly old, 
and partly new ; or firſt raiſed to that dignity ſince the 
reign of Ferdinand II. The fpiritual princes are either 
. biſhops, or princely abbots; and to them 
likewiſe belong the Teutonic maſters, together with the 
maſterſhip of the order of St. John. Among the tempo- 
ral princes is an arch-duke, and the reſt are either dukes, 
palſgraves, margraves, landgraves, hurgraves, princes, 
or princely counts. In the college, or council of the 
| princes the empire, are three benches: on what is 
called the ſpiritual bench, fit the ſpiritual princes, with 
the arch-duke of Auſtria, and that of Burgundy, but in 
ſuch a manner that Auſtria daily exchanges the firſt place 
with Saltzburg : on the temporal bench fit the other 


Lubec and Oſnaburg, when the latter happens to be a 
Lutheran, x ein 

The diet of the empite is an aſſembly of the emperory 
and of all the ftates, or their envoys and plenipoten- 
| tiaries, in order to conſult and take reſolutions in ſuch 
affairs as concern the whole German empire. The diet 
is fummoned by the emperor, who, after conſulting with 
the eleftors, appoints the time and place where it ſhall 
meet, which muſt be within the German dominions. 
The ſummons conſifts of printed patents ſubſcribed by 
the emperor, and ſent in the form of a letter to each ſtate 
of the empire, briefly declaring the occafron of their meet 
ing, and the moſt important matters to be tranſacted. 
| The emperor either aſſiſts at it in perfor, or has a prin- 
cipal commiſſary, who is generally an old imperial aulic 


till another ſuitable office be found him. He enjoys the 


temporal princes; and on the croſs bench the biſhops of 


the elector of Hanover. of a baron. 

The king and elector of Bohemia is arch-cup-bearer | The reſpeQive ſtates may either Moe themſelves, or 
of the holy Roman empire, and as fuch, preſents to the | by their envoys, or charge another ſtate, or its envoys, 
emperor the chalice, filled with wine and water, and | with their voice. On the fide of the ſtates the eleftor of 


the elector of Brandenburg, the elector Palatine, and | counſeilor, and a perſon o earning raiſed to the dignity 


— 


hands the firſt liquor to the table in a ſilyer cup, which 
weighs twelve marks, or about ninety-ſix ounces En- 
gliſh, which afterwards, together with the horſe, be- 
comes the property of his vicar. His other prerogatives 


are, his 3 all other temporal electors, walking in | 


proceſſion immediately after the emperor, followed by 
the empreſs, and the electors of Mentz and Cologn ; 
and in the electoral college he has a third voice, 
The elector of Bavaria is'arch-ſewer of the holy Ro- 
man empire. At the coronation he carries the monde 
before the emperor, ranks next to Bohemia, and at the 
imperial coronation places four filver diſhes, weighing 
twelve marks, on the imperial table, and ſerves up the 
firſt courſe, | 

The elector of Saxony is arch-marſhal of the hol 
Roman empire. At the diets, and on other ſolemn oc- 


and at the coronation rides into a heap of oats, and fills 
a hilver meaſure with them. At the diets he appoints 


| benehes'of the Rhine and Swabia, The repreſentatives, 


Mentz, or his envoys, has the general direction; and 


Mentz, or his envoys, and to the imperial principal 
commiffary. | ori | 
The ſtates of the empire, in their conſultations, divide 
into three colleges, the electoral, the princely, and the 
college of the imperial cities; each of the two firſt, 
| which are called the higher colleges of the empire, has 
a principal and by-chamber of its own; but all the three 
colleges meet to hear the imperial propoſals, and at the 
exchanging of the concluſions of both the higher colleges 
againſt the imperial cities, in the hall of correlatives. 
It ought not to be omitted, that the eceleſiaſtical and 


ſecular princes of the empire, and all prelates who have 
y | princely dignities annexed to their functions, with the 


, maſter of the Teutonic order, have each one aft 
caſions, he carries the ſword of ſtate before the emperor, 


a e voice; 
but the reſt, who have no temporal prineipality, give 


their voices by companies, of which kind are the two 


or 


* 


theſe envoys ſhew their credentials to the clector of 
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or the deputies of the imperial cities, ſorm the laſt and 
third Ho of members ke diet, and are alſo divided 
into the Rheniſh and Swabian benches. On the. firſt fic 
the repreſentatives of Lubec, 
Rhine, which amount to fifteen ; and on the other the 


repreſentatives of the thirty-ſeven free cities in Swabia 


and Franconia, The repreſentatives of the city where 
the diet is held ſit at a table by themſelves, and take an 
account of the voices of the other deputies, which are 
regiſtered by the two regiſters of Ulm and Spire, one of 
them repreſenting the cities in the circle of the Rhine, 
and the other the cities in the circle of Swabia. : 

In each college the reſolutions are formed by a majo- 
rity of voices; but when affairs relating to religion are 
diſcuſſed, or where all the Catholics are of one opinion, 
and all the Proteſtants of another, it does not turn on 2 
* of voices. 


f the three colleges be unanimous, a judgment of the 


empire is formed for the uſe of the emperor, or his prin- 
cipal commiſſary ; but if only two of the colleges are 
unanimous, their reſolution, with the particular con- 
eluſion of the third, is delivered into the imperial com- 
miffion, When the emperor approves either of the Judg- 
ment of the empire, or the concluſion of two colleges, 
an obligatory concluſion of the empire ariſes out 
and it is immediately put into execution. 


it, 


SECT, V. 
Of the Forces, Taxes, Courts of Fuſtice, and Laws of the Empire. 


AXES and other impoſts can no otherwiſe be laid 

on the empire in general by the emperor, than 
with the advice, privity, and conſent of the electors, 
princes, and ſtates, at the general diets. Theſe taxes 
are partly ordinary, and partly extraordinary: the former, 
which are ſtyled the chamber - terms, are what each ſtate 
of the empire is annually to contribute for maintaining 
the chamber-judicatory of the emperor and'empire ; and 
the proportion paid by each ſtate is expreſſed in the ma- 
tricula of the chamber, But theſe chamber-terms are ſo 
ill paid, that in 1753 the empire was indebted to the 
chamber-judicature fix hundred and fifty-four thouſand 
and thirteen rixdollars, Indeed many complaints have 
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the free cities upon the | 


been made, that the matricula is imp*rfeQ and the ſtates 


not proportionably rated. 
he. extraordinary taxes are ſuch as are frequently 
granted, in caſe of neceſſity, by the ſtates, for the ſup- 


port of the eniperor, or the army of the empire ; for the. 


maintenance or building of its forts; and for a war, par- 
ticularly againſt the Turks. Theſe are granted accord- 
ing to what is called in Germany Roman months ; a 
denomination which took its riſe from this circumſtance : 
in antient times the emperors, in order to receive the 
papal coronation, took a journey to Rome, and the Ger- 
man ſtates of the empite were bound to eſcort them with 
a certain number of horſe and foot for fix months, at 
their own expence ; or to pay twelve florins monthly for 
a horſeman, and four for a footman; which money ob- 
tained the name of Roman months. This foot, or ſtan- 
dard, was afterwards retained, and the rate of each ſtate, 
either in men or money, is ſettled in what is termed the 
matricula of the. empire. A Roman month ought to 
— in fiſty- eight thouſand two hundred and eighty 
rins. 

The emperor is not to commence a war of the empire, 
without the eonſent of the electors, princes, and ſtates, 
obtained in an open diet. But when the empire reſolves 
upon a war, the generality of the empire, with the field- 
marſhal at the head, and alſo the directors and counſel- 
lors of the military council, are to be nominated by the 
emperor and the whole body of the ſtates; and thoſe 


to an equal number of both reſigions, who, together with 
the whole army, 


The war muſt alſo be carried on agreeably to the ordi- 


nances of the PR; and the oldeſt field-marſha), with- 
religion, muſt command the army. But 


out diſtinction o 


at preſent no directors of the military council are any 


longer called in, and the war is generally managed by the 
emperor and his aulic military council. a 


3 


are ſubject to the emperor and empire. 


| many others, 


| 


GERMANY, 


With reſpect to the forces whith the ſeveral princes of 
the empire are able to maintain and pay, the following 
calculation has been made: 


The ele&or of Mentz can maintain - - 6009 
The elctor of Triers = - - 6009 
The elector of 8 - ,- - - , 6000 
The biſhop of Mun - - ,1,- 8000 
The biſhop of Liege — - -- 8000 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg - = + -- 8000 
The biſhop of Wirtzburg -  - — 2000 
The biſhop of Bamburg - - 5000 
The biſhop of Paderborn - 3000 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg - -- - - 2500 
The abbot of Fulda = - - — 6000 
The other biſhoprics of the empire +=. 6000 
The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire 8000 
Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes 74,500 
The emperor for Hun — — 30, ooo 
For Bohemia, Sileſta, and Moravia - 30, ooo 
For Auſtria, and his other dominions 30, ooo 


The king of Pruſſia, as elector of Brandenburg 40, ooo 


The elector of Saxony - - - = 25,000 

The elector Palatine = - =—- «= 15,000 
The duke of Wirtembur — -  _ - 15,000 
The Landgrave of Heſſe Cafſel - - 15,000 
The prince of Baden — 10, ooo 
The elector of Hanover — 30,000 
The duke of Holſtein - - - = - 12,000 
The duke of Mecklenburg - - = 15,000 
The princes of Anhalt - 6000 
The prince of Lawenburg - - = 6000 
The elector of Bavaria — 30, ooo 
The dukes of Saxony - . - - 10, ooo 
_ The princes of Naſſau - 10, ooo 
The other princes and imperial towns - 50, ooo 

The ſecular princess „o 

The ecclefiatiical princes = 1 50 
453,500 


But of the body of men which the empire unanimouſly 
agree to ſend, and promiſe to ſupply, one-half ſeldom 
actually appear in the field, | 

With reſpect to the courts of juſtice, the principal is 
the imperial aulic council, which is held at the imperial 
court, and ſolely depends on the emperor, who is ſu- 
preme head and judge, to whom in all matters of impor- 
tance a judgment is exhibited by the imperial aulic coun- 
eil. This judicatory conſiſts of a preſident, the imperial 
aulic vice-chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a number of 
imperial aulic counſellors, fix of whom are always to be 
Lutherans; beſides theſe are two ſecretaries, and a fiſcal 
of the empire, To this claſs alſo belong the agents of 
the imperial aulic council, who give in the writings, 
urge the reſolutions, &c. 2 

The x and chamber judicatory of the empite, 
which is filled by the emperor and ſtates \of the empire 
at the ſame time, but maintained only by the latter, is at 
preſent held in the imperial city of Wetzlar. This ju- 
dicatory conſiſts of a chamber judge, two preſidents of 
the chamber judicatory, one of whom is a — and 
the other a Lutheran ; as alſo of ſeventeen aſſeſſors, eight 
of whom are Lutheran, and nine catholic. To this court 
alſo belong a general and advocate fiſcal, with thirty 

rocurators, and a number of advocates. The chamber 
judicatory has alſo a chancery of its own, and a treaſury, 
and has the direction of the chamber-terms of pay- 
ment, | | 

The other judicatories are called peculiar or lower, 
and to theſe belong the imperial land judicatory in Up- 
per and Lower Swabia, held in the three imperial cities 
of Ravenſburg, Wangen, and Iſny, and in the borough 
of Altdorf, together with the imperial. land judicatory 
of the burgraviate of Nurenburg, which belongs to the 
margrave of Brandenburg, and is held at Anſpach, and 

ers, particularly the imperial aulic judicatory 

of Rotweil, which ſolely depends on the emperor, and 
is the principal of the lower judicatories of the empire. 
| The 


”- 
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oil law is generally obſerved in all courts of 
IN — to this are add ſome decrees, to which 
f equal regard is paid; as firſt, the golden bull, al- 
— mentioned, which has only about twenty - four 
hs and was publiſhed by Charles IV. with the ap- 
robation of moſt of the princes, counts, barons, and 
other ſtates of the empire, and contains all the funda- 
mental laws relating to the election of the emperor, and 
the privileges of the electors: the ſeal annexed to this 
decree being of gold, it obtained the name of the Golden 
Bull, or et, and is eſteemed irrevocable. Another 
conſiderable part of the municipal laws of the empire 1s 
the Capitulatio Cæſarea, which is a collection of forty or 
fifty articles between the electors and the emperor; who, 
at his coronation, ſwears to maintain the privileges of the 
electors, princes, and other ſubjects of the empire; that 
he will not alienate or diminiſh the revenues of the 
crown, or bring foreign troops into the empire, with- 
out the conſent of the ſtates. The third kind of laws 
by which the Germans are governed are, the acts of 
their general diets, Theſe laws indeed relate chiefly to 
the great, whoſe privileges they aſcertain and ſecure ; 
but every diſtin& ſtate is governed by its prince or ſove- 
reign, either according to a ſet of laws formed by him 
or his anceſtors, or his arbitrary pleaſure, 


SECT. VL 
Of the State of Religion in Germany, 


HE Germans became acqaainted with ſome prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion, towards the cloſe 
of the ſeventh century, by the Iriſh biſhop Kilian, 
Suidbert and Ewald, who were Engliſhmen, and Ru- 
pretcht, of Worms, who ſettled at Saltzburg ; and in 
the eighth century, Winifred, of England, preaching 
among the Thuringians, Heſſians, and Saxons, was 
ordained biſhop of the Germans beyond the Rhine, by 
the name of Bonifacius; he was afterwards made arch- 
biſhop of Germany, when, under the ſpecious pretence of 
ropagating the doctrines of Chriſtianity, he exerted 
Fine f with great zeal in promoting obedience to the 
church of Rome, and even employed the ſecular power 
inſt ſuch biſhops and prieſts as refuſed to ſubmit to 
the Romiſh yoke and ceremonies of worſhip, Charle- 
magne propagated Chriſtianity among the Saxons by fire 
and ſword ; and ſome time after, the Bohemians and 
; Moravians were alſo brought to embrace the Chriſtian 
religion. | | | 
The reformation began in Germany about the year 
I517; for the archbiſhop of Mentz being unable to pay 
the large ſums the pope expected from him, procured 
leave of his holineſs to ſell his pardons and indulgencies 
in all the great towns of Germany. Dr. Martin Luther 
hearing of this, proteſted againſt the proceeding, and 
openly diſputed at Wittemberg and Leipſie againſt thoſe 
who aſſerted the power of the pope to grant pardons and 
indulgences, notwithſtanding his being threatened with 
excommunication, and with being condemned as an 
heretic ; but the elector of Saxony. approving of his 
doctrines, he boldly propagated them in other parts of 
8 where the dukes of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, 
Wirtemburg, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, the marquis of 
Brandenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the inhabi- 
tants of moſt of the imperial cities, became his diſciples, 
and, in 1529, proteſted againſt the concluſion of the 
diet at Spire, by which all innovations in religion, till 
the decree of a future council ſhould be obtained, were 
declared unlawful ; and from this proteſt they received 
the name of Proteſtants ; and from their confeflion of 
faith, which the following year they ſolemnly delivered 
to the diet at Aughburg, they obtained the name of Ad- 
herers to the Augſburg Confeſſion. They took no part 
in the council of Trent; but the year before, that is in 
1537, at an aſſembly at Smalkald, they ſet forth the 
ſubſtance of their doctrine in certain articles, in order to 
deliver them to the aſſembled biſhops. Afterwards re- 
fuſing to recede from the opinions they had profeſſed, 
the emperor Charles V. endeavoured to reduce them by 
force; * after a long war, which broke out in the 
"© | 


his own vaſſals and ſubj 
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year 1546, he granted them a toleration at Paſſau in 
1552, which was afterwards confirmed to them at Augſ- 

burg in 1555, during the receſs of the diet of the empire- 

By this peace, all the adherents to the Augſburg con- 

feſſion were confirmed in their full religious liberty, till 

a final agreement concerning both religions ſhould be 

brought about, and in caſe that could not be effected, 

for ever. To the maintaining of this important law of 
the empire, the emperors = popiſh powers have fre- 
quently bound themſelves by new obligations; and the 

former in particular have always confirmed it by oath in 

their capitulation of election; and the doubts that aroſe 
upon it were removed in the year 1648, by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia. 

By virtue of this renewed and eonfirmed religious 
peace, no other religion, but that of the Roman, Luthe- 
ran, and reformed, is to be tolerated in the empire; yet 
there are ſects that adhere to neither of theſe three reli- 
gions, and yet in ſome places enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their own. The determination whether a perſon be a 
member of this or that church, belongs only to that very 
church ; and each ſovereign, or lord, is bound to allow 
s who are of another religion, 
not only the public and private exerciſe of theirs, but 
every thing belonging to it, as churches, ſchools, ſpiri- 
tualities, incomes, conſiſtories, &c. in the ſame manner 
as they ſtood on the firſt of January, 1624: but in a 
country where there are ſubjects who adhere to one re- 
ligion, which in that year was neither publickly nor pri- 
vately obſerved, it lies in the ſoverelgn's breaſt whether 
he ſhall ſuffer them in his country or not. If he enters 
into a ſtipulation with them, and promiſes them a tole- 
ration, it muſt be maintained, not only by him, but by 
his ſucceſſors ; for the rights of ſuch ſubjects mult not be 
infringed. But if he will grant no toleration, he muſt 
allow thoſe who at the time of the treaty of Weſtphalia 
were already ſettled in his country, five years at leaſt; 
and thoſe * afterwards came to ſettle therein, or have 
made any change in their religion, at leaſt three years. 
However, theſe regulations have in later times been re- 
peatedly infringed. 8 

Each proteſtant ſtate may make what regulations and 
changes it pleaſes within its own juriſdiction in matters 
relating to the churches or ſchools. Hence the external 
forms differ greatly in the proteſtant countries of the 
empire. The ſovereign commonly decides all important 


affairs, ſettles and eſtabliſhes, removes, promotes, caſhiers, 
or otherwiſe puniſhes ſuch as ſerve either in the church 
or ſchools : he forms eccleſiaſtical regulations, appoints 
feaſts and faſts, and erects colleges, which in his name 
ſuperintend the other affairs of the church. Conſiſtories 
are alſo generally appointed by the proteſtant ſtates, which 
for the moſt part conſiſt of lay and eccleſiaſtical coun- 
ſellors ; but in ſome places more, and in others fewer 
things fall under their notice. In many places alſo pe- 
culiar ſynods and a church council are held. Thoſe 
that ſerve the church and ſchools are either appointed by 
the ſovereign of the country, or the conſiſtory, the elders 
of the church, or its members, "Theſe alſo appoint in- 
ſpectors, provoſts, or ſuperintendents; and general ſu- 
perintendents are frequently placed over theſe. | 
The power of the proteſtant ſtates over their catho- 
lic ſubjects is the ſame with that which the catholic ſtates 
have over their proteſtant ſubjects. In favour too of thoſe, 
who in the year 1624 enjoyed the public exerciſe of their 
religion, it 1s provided, that the catholic biſhops in whoſe 
diſtrict they belong, ſhall retain the fame ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction over them as far as in that period: conſequently, 
ſuch as were merely tolerated. out of grace os favour, 
are alſo wholly left in this particular to the fupreme ju- 
riſdiction of the lord of the country; but with this limi- 
tation, that he can require nothing of them which is 
contrary to the principles of their church; On the othec 
hand, no cloiſter fituated in the territory of any pro- 
teſtant ſuperior, or lord, muſt be converted into any 
other order, unleſs the former order be wholly extinct; 
and even in that caſe, the cloiſter is to be ſupplied only 
with ſuch regulars as had a being as an order, prior to 
the religious diſſentions. 
In ſhort, the proteſtant body has mutually agreed, 
that whenever, for the future, a Lutheran lord of a countr 


| 
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ſhall turn to the reformed or Calviniſt church, or ob- 
tain a country annexed to it, and vice verſa, in that caſe 
he ſhall leave his ſubjects the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, their whole form of church and ſchool diſcipline, 
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and all their other 17 21 But if a church ſhall of 
itſelf turn to that of the lord of the country, the pub- 
lic exerciſe of religion ſhall be permitted the people; but 
at their own expence, and without prejudice to the others. 
The conſiſtorial counſellor, ſuperintendents of divinity 
and philoſophy are to be of the religion that prevailed in 
= country at the concluſion of the treaty of Weſt- 
P alia. 


SECT. VII. 


the Circles into which the German Empire is divided, and 
the Italian Fiefs ſubjeft to the Emperor and the Empire. 


FRERMANY is divided into ten circles, in order to 

promote and maintain the internal peace and ſe- 
curity of the empire, and the better to repel hoſtile 
violence ; this is alſo done for the better examination and 
diſpoſal of whatever regards the public welfare; for the 
more juſt diviſion and collection of the aids granted by 
the empire, either in men or money; and for prevent- 
ing — remedying the diſorders in the taxes, 3 
&c. The circles have, however, no particular regula- 
tions with reſpect to precedence, but are very differently 
ranked in the ordinances and acts of the empire. But 
if we conſider the rank of the aſſeſſors of the chamber- 
Judiciary, and the regulations ſtipulated between ſome 
of them, they will appear in the following order, viz. 
the Auſtrian, the Burgundian, the Electoral Rheniſh, 
the Franconian, the $wabian, the Upper Rheniſh, the 
Lower ' Rheniſh Weſtphalian, the Upper and Lower 
Saxon. But this diviſion of the circles is imperfeR, it 
not including all the dominions of the German empire ; 
for Bohemia, Moravia, the Luſatias, and the Sileſias, 
are not comprized within them ; nor was a ſufficient 
regard paid to the ſituation of the countries; for a part 
of the territories belonging to the Auftrian circle lies 
ſcattered over all Swabia, and ſome countries of the Up- 
per Rheniſh lie alſo therein, ous they might with 
more propriety be added to the circle of Swabia. 
Wich reſpe& to religion, the circles are divided into 
thoſe that are entirely popiſh, as the Auſtrian and Bur- 
gundian; into ſuch as are wholly proteſtant, which are 
thoſe of Upper and Lower Saxony ; and into the mixed, 
to which all the others belong. 

The French wars have frequently occaſioned an aſſo- 
ciation of the four circles that lie neareſt the Rhine, for 
their common defence, as well as that of the empire. 

It will be proper juſt to mention here the fiefs belong- 
ing to the emperor. and the empire in Italy, which the 
emperor in the laſt capitulation of election promiſed to 
preſerve, Theſe fiefs are at the imperial court divided, 

1. Into thoſe of Lombardy, of which there are thir- 
teen; and among them the dutchies of Milan, Mantua, 
and Montferrat ; together with all the principalities of 
2 houſe of Gonzaga, and the principality of Miran- 

a, | 

2. The Ligurian, of which there are nineteen, the 
chief of which are poſſeſſed by the princes of Doria. 
3. The Bononian, of which there are twenty, among 
which are the dukes of Modena and Ferrara, with the 
princes Spinola, Doria, &c. | 

4. The Tuſcan, of which there are ten, and among 
them are the grand dutchy of Tuſcany or Florence, 
Piombino, Soramo, Comacchio, &c. 

5. The Tirniſani, of which there eleven, 
them the princes of Mafia, Malaſpina, &c. 

We ſhall defer giving any account of theſe princes 
till we come to treat of Italy, to which they properly 
belong ; and ſhall now proceed to the circles and other 
diviſions of Germany ; beginning with Auftria, which is 
bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the countries we have 
Juſt laid before our readers, and deſerves to be firſt 


ment:oned on account of its containing the capi 
the whole German empire. 9 


and among 


| 
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SECT. VIII. 


Of AUSTRIA 


Its Stuation, Climate, Rivers, Mountains, Produce, and 
Face of the Country. Its Royal Towns, the Language 
ſpoke by the People, and its Government. With a conciſe 
Account of the Sciences, Arts, Manufactures, and Trade. 


HE circle of Auſtria borders to the north on Mora. 
via, Bohemia, and the circle of Bavaria ; to the 
eaſt on Croatia and Hungary ; to the ſouth on Croatia, 
the Adriatic Sea, and the territory of the Republic of 
Venice; and to the weſt on Swiſſerland. The countries 
diſtinguiſhed by Hither Auftria are ſcattered in and a. 
bout Swabi, and all the territories within this circle 
amount to about two thouſand and twenty-five German 
ſquare miles; ſo that this appears to be the largeſt of 
them all. It takes its name from the archdutchy of 
Auſtria, which conſtitutes the principal part of the circle, 
and alſo contains the provinces of Auftria Proper, Stiria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. 

The archdutchy of Auftria is in general divided into 
two parts of very different extent. The larger tract, 
called Lower Auftria, forms the eaſterly part of the 
country, and the ſmaller one, named Upper Auſtria, con- 
ſtitutes the weſterly. 

The air of Lower Auſtria would be very unhealthy, was 
it not purified by ſtrong gales of wind. It is principally 


level, and the higheſt and moſt numerous mountains it 


contains are towards Stifta. | 

The country is fertile, and yields ſuch plenty of corn, 
that the inhabitants are able to diſpoſe of conſiderable 
quantities to their neighbours. In a. few places they 
alſo cultivate muſtard, calamous, ſaffron, and, particu- 
larly towards Hungary, an excellent ſort of wine. The 
breed of cattle is . and it has alſo a variety of game. 
At St. Annaberg, near the borders of Stiria, is a rich 
filver mine, which was firſt worked in the year 1754. 
It is remarkable that they have found in it a new ſpecies 
of ſilver ore, which is of an alcaline kind. Allum is alſo 
prepared here in plenty, 

At Baden are ſome celebrated hot-baths. The Danube 
traverſes Auſtria from eaſt to weſt, and receives all the 
great and ſmall rivers of this coun The former of 
theſe are the Morawa, or March, which receives the 
Teya, and divides a part of this country from Hungary ; 
the Leitha, which alſo forms the limits of Hungary ; with 
the rivers Traſen, Erlebach, Ips, Kamp, &c. which all 
riſe in this country, and produce great robo of fiſh. 

Upper Auſtria is mountainous, particularly towards 
Stiria and Bohemia, in which countries ſeveral tracts 
lie uncultivated ; but the reſt of the country is fruitful. 
Towards Stiria the mountains are high, but the other 
parts abound in low hills. The foil of Upper Auſtria, 
from its many ſprings, is wet, and the air all the year 
round moiſt and cool, which ſeems partly owing to the 
ſaline earth it contains, but chiefly to the ſituation of the 
country; for as it lies on the ſhady fide of the mountains 
of Auſtria Proper, and of the ſtill larger and higher ones 
of Upper Stiria and Saltzburg, the warm ſoutherly and 
weſterly winds are precluded. 

Upper Auſtria is uncommonly fertile in muſhrooms, 
and the inhabitants plant a vaſt number of fruit-trees. 
As there are here no vineyards, the inhabitants plen- 
tifully ſupply themſelves with cyder and perry. This is 
alſo the firſt beer country on — 42 Lower 
Auſtria towards the Danube; but as it has not a ſuffi- 
_— of corn, that defect is ſupplied: by Lower Auſtria. 
The breed of cattle here is pretty good; the woods and 
foreſts are numerous, and abound in all ſorts of game. 

Near Munden is a conſiderable mine of ſalt, out of 
which both the cryſtal. and variegated ſort is dug; but 
the latter is little efteemed. In theſe parts too freſh water 
is conveyed into the falt-works, or pits, which, after it 
has impregnated itſelf with alcaline particles, is extract- 
ed by machines, and conducted through canals for ſeve- 
ral miles in order for boiling. There are ſome other 
ſalt-works and ſome ſaline ſprings, and others that have a 


petrifying 
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petrifying quality, ane yet afford the beſt water for 
inking of any in the country. EN 

CN oy yn Pon lakes —4 ſmall rivers, which yield 

many ſorts of fiſh; and alſo two medicinal baths. 

There are fifteen royal towns in Lower Auſtria, with 
eighteen others belonging to particular lords ; as alſo 
market-towns, and many common boroughs, religious 
foundations, and cloiſters, which enjoy both a ſeat and 
voice with the country ; and likewiſe other cloiſters, 
citadels, and noblemen's ſeats. : 

In Upper Auftria are ſeven royal towns, with five be- 
longing to particular lords, eighty-one market-towns, 
many common boroughs, thirteen religious foundations, 
which enjoy both a ſeat and voice with the country, two 
knights commanderies, two colleges, one Jeſuits col- 


lege, ſeventy other cloiſters, and two hundred and ſe- 


yenteen citadels and noblemen's ſeats. 

The Auftrian-German dialect, which is very different 
from the High Dutch, or proper German, is ſpoken 
from the Adriatic Sea to the north-north-weſt, and 
weſterly as far as Sileſia, Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, and 
Swiſſerland. It alſo extends to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, 
through Hungary and the Sclavonian territories ; yet 
there is an obſervable difference in the pronunciation, 


- and in a few particular words uſed in certain parts of this 


large tract of country. 

he ſtates of Auſtria conſiſt of the prelates, including 
biſhops, abbots, and provoſts ; of the lords, under which 
claſs are reckoned princes, counts, and barons ; of the 
knights; and laſtly, of the towns and markets. 
Jand-marſbal is here always elected from among the lords; 
but the deputy land-marſhal out of the order of knights. 

The aſſemblies of the ſtates are either general land- 
diets, or ban-diets ; the latter of which are divided into 
the greater and leſſer ban. Theſe aſſemblies are appoint- 
ed by the ſuperior, and the buſineſs is laid before them 
either by the aulic counſellor, or by the archducal de- 

uty; but the deliberations are carried on before the 
1 In theſe aſſemblies they treat of contribu- 
tions, taxes, military affairs, &c. The land-diet of 
Lower Auſtria is held at Vienna, and that of the Upper 
at Lintz. 

The biſhopric of Vienna was immediately ſubject to 
the ſee of Rome, though the archduke has long had the 
right of nominating a biſhop. In 1722, at the ſolicita- 
tion of the emperor Charles VI. it was raiſed by the pope 
to a metropolitan church and archbiſhopric. The arch- 


biſhop is a prince of the holy Roman empire, and has the 


biſhop of Newſtadt, near Vienna, for his ſuffragan, but 
is ſubject to the ſupremacy of the archducal houſe of 
Auſtria. | 

The ſciences in this country are in an improving con- 
dition, for there is an univerſity at Vienna, and acade- 
mies of painting, ſculpture, and architecture. Manu- 
ſactures are much improved ; for in this country are thoſe 
of filk, gold and filver lace, woollen and linen cloths, 
ſtuffs, ſtockings, porcelain, mirrors, plate, braſs, and 
other articles. The importation of foreign manufactures 
1s either” prohibited, or under great refiritions. The 
trade of Auſtria gradually inereaſes, and there are chiefly 


exported from thence ſaffron, wine, allum, and gun- 
powder. | 


SECT. IX. 


The Diviſions of Lower Auſtria, and a particular Deſcrip- 


7 * = ity of Vienna, and the Manners of its In- 


12 Auſtria, which is alſo termed the Country 
below the Ens, is divided into four circles, over 
each of which is n a circle - captain. Of theſe 
circles, two lie on the ſouth, and two on the north fide 
of the Danube; the former from their fituation, with 
reſpect to the foreſt of Vienna, are called the circles 
below and above the foreſt of Vienna ; but the latter, 
ſrom their ſituation with reſpe& to Manhartſberg, the 
circles below and above the anhartſberg. 

We ſhall begin with giving a deſcription of the prin- 


Cipal places in what is called the circle below the foreſt 


The 


| 


Germans Wien, 


ſtrong, and it is actually well fortified ; for it has a 
rampart defended by eleven ſtout baſtions, and ten rave- 
lins very broad and deep, with lined ditches, and the ne- 
ceſlary out- works. 
cloiſters the city contains, which have generally gardens 
and walks near them, take up almoſt one-ſixth part of 
the whole city, whence the ſtreets, which are narrow 
and crooked, are about eighty, and the houſes are com- 
puted at no more than about twelve hundred and thirty 
but theſe are from four to even ſeven ſtories high, and 
are in general well built of ſtone, and provided with 
large convenient cellars z and among them are many 
magnificent palaces, which have noble fronts, though the 
narrowneſs of the ſtreets will not admit their being ſeen. 
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of Vienna, the ſeat of the emperor, and the capital of the 


German empire, 
The celebrated on of Vienna, called by the 
by the Turks Beez, and by the 
Poles Wieden, is — in the forty-eighth degree 
twenty minutes north latitude, and in the ſixteenth de- 
gree twenty minutes eaſt longitude, on a branch of the 
anube, which ſeparates the ſuburbs of Leopoldſtadt 
from the town, and receives the little river Wien, which 
paſſes through it between the city and ſuburbs. It ſtands 
in a pleafant ſituation z for to the north and eaſt the 


country is entirely level, but to the ſouth and welt are 
ſeen a range of mountains thick planted with vines and 


trees ; and the Danube, which is there very wide, di- 
vides itſelf into ſeveral arms that form ſo many iſlands 
ſtocked with wood. This city has always been the re- 

ſidence of the emperors of the houſe of Auſtria, | 
Vienna indeed is but of ſmall extent, it being poſlible 
to walk round it on the glacis within the ſpace of an 
hour. Its ſituation is capable of rendering it — 
rong 


he many churches and extenſive 


The lady Wortley Montague obſerves, with reſpect to 


the height of theſe buildings, that the town being too 
little for the number of people that deſire to live in it, 
the builders ſeem to have contrived to repair that misfor- 
tune, by clapping one town on the top of another ; and 
adds, Yo 

narrow the rooms are extremely dark, and, what is ſtill 
a more intolerable inconvenience, no houſe has ſo few 


u may eaſily imagine, that the ſtreets being ſo 


as five or fix families in it. The apartments of the 
8 ladies, and even of the miniſters of ſtate, are 
ivided but by a partition from that of a taylor or ſhoe- 
maker. Thoſe who have houſes of their own let out 
the part they do not uſe to whoever will take them 3 
and thus the great ſtairs, which are all of ſtone, are as 
common and as dirty as the ſtreet. It is true, when once - 
you have travelled through them, nothing can be more 
ſurpriſingly magnificent than the apartments. They are 
commonly a ſuite of eight or ten large rooms all inlaid, 
the doors windows richly carved and gilt, and the 
furniture ſuch as is ſeldom ſeen in the palaces of ſove- 
reign princes in other countries. The apartments are 
adorned with hangings of the fineſt Bruſſels tapeſtry, 
rodigious large looking-glaſſes in filyer frames, fine 
Jang tables, beds, chairs, canopies, and window- cur- 
tains of the richeſt Genoa damaſk, or velvet- almoſt co- 
vered with gold lace or embroidery. The rooms are alſo 
adorned with pictures, vaſt jars of Japan porcelain, and 
large luſtres of rock-cryſtal. 
he city is divided into four quarters, the Schotten, 
Wubmer, Stuben, and Carinthian. There are fifteen 


| png al ſquares, the moſt remarkable of which are the 


ix following : the Hof is the largeſt of them all, and, 
beſides a ſtone fountain, has a magnificent monument of 

ilt metal, which the emperor Ferdinand III. cauſed to 
bo erected in the year 1647, in memory of the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary z but this pillar was 
removed in 1667, by the emperor Leopold, and another 
of braſs erected in its place. The image of the Virgin 
Mary on this pillar is a maſter- piece, and is of braſs gilt. 
This pillar has a pompous Latin inſcription, compoſed 
by the emperor himſelf; the letters are of gold, and fer 
in a braſs plate, The New-market, in which is a fine 
fountain, The Graben, in which, beſides two beauti- 
ful fountains, ſtands the marble Trinity pillar, which is 
ſixty-fix feet high; this is an admirable piece of architec- 
ture built with ſtone, on which is alſo a Latin inſcription 
by the emperor Leopold its founder. Formerly it _ 
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uſual for people, by way of amuſement, to fit round theſe | 
illars; which often produced many pleaſant incidents. 
But a company, among which were ſeveral counteſſes, 
having given too much wine to a ſoldier on guard at the 
Virgin Mary's pillar, ſuch a diſturbance enſued as cauſed 
theſe aſſemblies to be forbidden; and at preſent people 
only kneel round the pillars. - In the High- market ſtands 
Joſeph's metal pillar, which was erected in the year 
2. 

: he principal church in this city is the metropolitan 
church of St. Stephen, a very dark Gothic ſtructure of 
free-ſtone, adorned on the outſide with ſculpture repre- 
ſenting ſaints, beaſts, flowers, pyramids, &c. The roof 
is covered with glazed tiles of various colours. The 
higheſt tower is four hundred and _ or according to 
others, only four hundred and forty-ſeven Auſtrian feet 
and a half high. It is built of large blocks of free-ſtone, 
faſtened together with iron braces, and is the ſtrongeſt 
ſleeple in — It has a great bell hanging in it, up- 
wards of ten feet in height, and thirty-two feet two 
inches in circumſerence, weighing, excluſive of the clap- 
per, ſeventeen tons and a half. The clapper, which is 
eleven feet and a half long, weighs thirteen hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds. It was caſt by order of the em- 
peror Joſeph out of the Turkiſh field- pieces taken in ſe- 
veral battles. In the inſide of this church is a coſtly high 
altar, with many relics and curioſities, and a ma nificent 
marble monument of the emperor Ferdinand III. 

In Vienna are reckoned four pariſh churches, with ten 
other churches ſerved by particular eccleſiaſtics, ſixteen 
cloiſter churches, and eighteen cloiſters ; among theſe 
are three colleges of Jeſuits, a college of regular canons, 
of Auguſtins, of St. Dorothea, a Capuchine convent, a 
Minorite convent, and the cloiſter of bare-footed Au- 

ins, who have the imperial Aulic church, in which 
is kept, in ſilver repoſitories, the hearts of the high per- 
ſonages of the archducal houſe. This church belongs to 
the court, and you aſcend to it up a pair of ſtairs out of 
the palace. Ferdinand III. had a chapel built here to 
St. Apollonia, the patroneſs of the teeth, in conſequence 
of a vow he had made when his ſon prince Leopold cut 
his teeth, The tooth of St, Apollonia ſhewn here is 
likewiſe adored and kiſſed by the vulgar, who imagine 
the touch of it a cure for the tooth-ach. 
Among the charitable foundations is the burghers hoſ- 
pital, in which three thouſand perſons are maintained, 

The imperial muſeum is in the caſtle, and has. an 
aſtoniſhing variety of curioſities in gold, ſilver, ivory, 
and mother of pearl, mathematical inſtruments of ex- 

uiſite workmanſhip, excellent pictures, antique intag- 
| lios, vaſes of agate, jaſper, cryftal, garnet, emerald, and 
jewels of ineſtimable value. 2 the curioſities is 

eriouſly ſhewn a dæmon, or familiar ſpirit, which being 

conjured out of a Jemoniac, was confined in a glaſs : but 
this is really nothing more than ſome dark-coloured 
moſs; or ſomething of that kind, which has ſome diſtant 
reſemblance of a littie man, and is naturally incloſed 
within a triangular piece of cryſtal. 

The imperial library is a very handſome edifice, adorn- 
ed with good paintings, ſculpture, and a ſuperb gallery: 
with reſpe& to the number and importance of the manu- 
ſcripts and printed books, it may vie with the Vatican and 
royal French libraries, and, with reſpect to printed books, 
exceeds them, 

The land-houſe of the ſtates of Lower Auſtria and the 
town-houſe are fine modern ftructures. The riding- 
houſe and the chancery of the empire are noble build. 
ings in the modern taſte. The other public buildings here 
are the imperial arſenal, the burghers arſenal, the impe- 
rial arſenal near the new gate, in which is every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the equipment of the ſhips uſed on the Danube, 
and the opera- houſe, which is a magnificent ſtructure, 
The univerſity is ſaid to conſiſt of four nations; theſe 
ate the Auſtrian, Rheniſh, Hungarian, and Saxon. An 
academy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, was 
founded here in 1705. The Thereſian college, which 
was founded by the empreſs queen Maria Thereſa, is a 
well inſtituted riding academy, the members of which 
are all uniformly dreſſed, and each of them pays for his 
board, lodging, waſhing, ſchool- books, and other neceſ- 
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ſaries eight hundred florins yearly, and another hundred 
for riding. The Savoy Lichtenſtein riding academy was 
founded by Maria Thereſa, dutcheſs of Savoy, who was 
born princeſs of Lichtenſtein. | 

Among the palaces of Vienna is that of prince Eugene, 
which conſiſts of four ſtories, the third of which is the 
moſt magnificent; but the apartments and ſtair-caſe are 
ſomewhat darkened by the houſes on the other fide of the 
ſtreet, In the front are three doors opening into ſo 
many balconies, and in every ſtory are ſeventeen win- 
dows, The roof is flat, in the Italian taſte, and adorned 
with eighteen large ſtatues. In one of the antichamberg 
are fine paintings, repreſenting the battles of Hochſtet, 
Zenta, and four others ; but the piece which firſt ſtrikes 
the eye, is the relief of the city of Turin. Among the 
beautiful tapeſtry, that repreſenting a ſhipwreck is par- 
ticularly admired, Some of the apartments are hun 
with crimſon velvet, eſpecially that in which the late 
prince Eugene gave audience to the Turkiſh ambaſſador, 
under a canopy, and in a chair of ſtate, The ſtove in 
this room is made of braſs, and repreſents Hercules yan- 
quiſhing the hydra. In another apartment is a book- 
caſe — a deſk covered entirely with tortoiſeſhell No- 
thing can be more beautiful than the looking-glaſs 
chamber ; and indeed every part of this ſuperb palace is 
embelliſhed with exquiſite pictures, glaſſes of al kinds, 
and fine chimney-pieces, The library contains four- 
teen thouſand volumes, which are moſtly folios, and 
being bound in red Turky gilt, make a fine appearance. 
In this library is alſo a planetarium, in which Mr. Row. 
ley, an Engliſhman, has accurately repreſented the re- 
volutions of the. heavenly bodies according to the Co. 
pernican ſyſtem. 

The prince of Lichtenſtein has three palaces in Vienna; 
but that in the Herron ftreet is the moſt magnificent, 
The front is adorned with columns and ſtatues ; and the 
palace is furniſhed in the Italian taſte, with ſculptures, 
paintings, and antiques. Among the paintings are ſe- 
veral pieces by Rubens ; particularly 2 capital pieces 
repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, valued 
at about twenty-four thouſand dollars; Herodias with 
John the Baptiſt's head by Raphael: the building of the 
tower of Babel on vellum, and the overthrow of Pha- 
raoh with his army in the Red Sea, painted on marble, 
are very curious, The ſaloon is elegant and lofty ; the 
vaulted roof was painted by Belucci, who alſo painted 
the cieling of the firſt and ſecond tories on canvas. ; 

The ſuburbs are much larger than the city itſelf, which 
ang encompaſs, but are removed to the diſtance of five 
or ſix hundred paces from the works of the fort. The 
line which encloſes them, and extends on both ſides to 
Leopoldſtadt, wag in the year 1704 thrown up againſt the 
Hungarian rebels, and afterwards lined with bricks ; the 
gates and entries to it being always kept by regular 
guards; of theſe Leopoldſtadt is the principal, and lies 
next the city on an iſland of the Danube ; it was for- 
merly called the Jews Town, but in the year 1670, the 
emperor Leopold driving that people from hence, it 
took its name from him. It contains one pariſh church, 
two monaſteries, the old imperial Favourita, a citadel, 
which in the year 168 3 was almoſt deſtroyed by the 
Turks, and only a ſmall part of it is repaired. There 
are here alſo many fine houſes and gardens, Leal 

| Oppoſite to it on the other fide of the Danube lie the 
large ſuburbs of Roſſau, which contains ſome fine 
churches, palaces, houſes, and gardens. The nobleſt of 
theſe palaces is that of prince Lichtenſtein, which is ex- 
tremely magnificent. The great ſtair-caſe conſiſts of two 
flights, and every ſtep coſt ſixty guilders, each being a 
ſingle block of red marble, ſeven paces in length, — in 
the two flights are a hundred and eight of theſe ſteps. 
Though the Italian palaces greatly ſurpaſs all others in 
the beauty and magnificence of the ſtair-caſes, yet Italy 
affords 2 few that equals this. The ſaloon, which is 
very ſuperb, was painted by Pozzo, and is adorned with 
four beautiful ſtone ſtatues, ſo finely encruſted with 
plaſter, that they have the appearance of alabaſter. Two 
of the apartments are entirely painted by Franceſchini di 
Bologna; and in every part of this noble palace, the eye 
is entertained with pieces of painting by celebrated artiſts. 
The 
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| parterfes, water-works, and ſtatues, render 
Tm a moſt delightful Jace. It contains a reat 
— of uncommon vegetables, and at the ends aftords 
a yery fine view of the country. | * 
- In the ſuburbs of Waringergeſſen is nothing worthy 
„ [a Gt called the Alſtergaſſe is the hoſpital of invalids, 
with the peſt-houſe, the great hoſpital, the Lower 
Auſtrian provincial” academy; and count Paar's riding- 
be 57 * ſuburbs of St. Ulrich is ſubject to the 
juriſdi f the 
22 one pariſh church, a Capuchin monaſtery, 
and upwards of a hundred gardens. 


In the ſuburbs called the Leimgrube is one church, 


one cloiſter containing a church, a military academy 


founded by Maria Thereſa, the empreſs queen, and the 


imperial ſtables, which are equalled by few buildings of 
the kind, though the ſtalls in them are too narrow. 
The ſuburbs called the 8 11 the little river of 
name which runs through it. 
1 which belongs to the provoſt of St. Do- 
rothea in Vienna, contains one convent of Dominicans, 
ſmall church. 
1 e is e extenſive, and, beſides a cloiſter 
and the church of St. Charles Boromaus, contains the 
new imperial favorita, a ſummer reſidence, though but 
meanly built. N f | 
- The Rennweg is remarkable for its churches, convents; 
palaces, and noble houſes. The cloiſter of the female 


U but- coſtly church. Theſe nuns ate obliged to bring 
u and infirutt oung ladies. The palace of prince 


chwartzenberg is extremely magnificent ;the ſaloons, | 
— wardlh tables, looking- glaſſes, porcelain vaſes, | 
paintings, beds, and other rich furniture, make this one 
of the fineſt palaces near Vienna. The trees in the large 
orangety in the garden, inſtead of being planted in pots 


or tubs, ſtand in the ground, and in winter are ſheltered 


by little ſheds, which on occaſion may be warmed. The 
walks, groves, and water-works are extremely beautiful; 


and the laſt are ſupplied by means of an hydraulic engine 

yorked by fire. 7 is 
® Adjoinia to the above palace is that of prince Eugenie, 
one of the fineſt buildings about Vienna. It has eleven 
rooms in a direct line in the front and the towers at the 
angles, and ſeven rooms in the wings. In che room ad- 
joining to the prince's bed- chamber are ſeveral exquiſite 
pieces of painting in miniature, and in the next apart- 
ment is a chandelier of rock-cryſtat valued at twenty 
thouſand guldens, each gulden equal to two ſhillings 


and four-pence, Here is alſo a Dutch piece of painting 


of great value, repreſenting an old woman on her death- 
bed, with her daughter on her knee taking her leave of 
her, while her maid is ſtirring a medicine, and the phy- 
ſician looking into an urinal. In the chapel is a fine pic- 
ture of the reſurrection of our Saviour. The large 
faloon is an oblong octagon, the cieling of which is 
finely painted in freſco, and it yields a very fine proſpect 
over the gardens towards the city. nos the excellent 
paintings in the other apartments are a beautiful piece 
repreſenting Adam and 
embracing a youth in a bath, Endymion and Diana, and 
a copy of Ruben's three Graces, which is much eſteemed, 
The gardens lie on a flope, and on that account make its 
elegant water-works appear to advantage, In that part 
of the wtkden on the left called Paradife, is a ſpacious 
aviary made of curious wire-work, and alſo beautiful 


_ walks and gilt ſummer-houſes. On one fide of this pa- 


Jace the prince has a view from his apartment of eight 
ſmal}-courts, embelliſhed with fountains and rows of 
cheſnut trees, among which are to be ſeen a confiderable 
number of exotic animals. 1 

- The ſuburb called the Landftraſze lies directly oppoſite 
on the other ſide of the Danube, and contains a fine 
eloiſter of hermits of the order of St. Auguſtin, who 
here wear white ermine; alſo a couple of chapels, a 
feminary of Jefaits, an hoſpital, and feveral fine houſes. 
"The Prater, or imperial park, is a prong large iſland 
planted with wood, and has ſome fine walks, to which 
the people - fpring refort for taking the air. 
NWS 5 | ; | | 


Benedictine Scots abbey in Vienna, 


ve as big as the life, a woman 
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The inhabitants of the city and fuburbs amount to 
about a hundred and eighty or two hundred thouſand. 


ay country about Vienna 1s fertile, and produces good 
graſs, . 


he Fneſt of all the imperial pleaſure-houſes i- Schon- 


brun, which lies at the diſtance of a league from Vienna; 


It was begun by the emperor. Joſeph, who did not live 
to Hniſh it. The pleaſant ſituation of this place is, how- 
ever, attended with one inconvenience, which is, that 
the little rivet Wien croſſes. the road ſeveral times be- 
tween it and Vienna; and as it is ſubſect to ſudden floods, 
it Frequently happens, that a perſon who goes to Schon- 
brun. at noon without the leaſt danger, in the eveni 
finds his return rendered impracticable by the ſwelling 
of the river. wah: "ale. Tet | „ vs 

It will be proper before we take leave of Vienna; to 
give ſome account of the inhabitants of this celebrated 
city, _ The Proteſtarits have the public exerciſe. of theic 
religion allowed them at the houſes: of the Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and Dutch ambaſſadors ; but in the ſtreets they 
muſt take cate not to come in the way of a,procefſion of 
the Hoſt, the ignorant multitude CENT handling 
Very rou by thoſe who make a conſcierice of kneeling 
as it palles by. 8 

The pride of rank is an eternal ſubje& of quarrels a- 
mong the greats for none of them will, upon any con- 
dition, deliſt from their pretenſions where they imagine 
their rank is concerned. The lad Worles Monanee 
obſerves, that they are never lively but upon points of 


| ceremony, and mentions two coaches, which meeting in a 
Salerians, or Engliſh nuns, is pretty large, and has a 


narrow ſtreet at night, when the ladies in them not be- 
ing able to adjuſt the ceremonial of who ſhould go back, 
fat there with equal gallantry till two in the morning, 
when the emperor ſending his guards they were both taken 
out exactly at the ſame moment, and carried away in 
chairs, The men are not leſs touched with this point 
of honour, and not only ſcorn to marry, but to make love 
to any woman of a family leſs illuftripus than their 
ow. 6 2 ; 25 
As the houſes of the great are richly. furniſhed, the 
good taſte and magnificence of their tables ate anſwerable 
to that of their furniture, They have frequently fifty 
diſhes of meat, all ſerved in ſilver, and well dreſſed, with 
a defſert proportionable ſerved in the: fineſt china. But 
what appears moſt ſurpriſing is the vatiety and tichneſs 
of their wines. It is uſual to lay a lift of their names 
upon the plates of the gueſts along with, their napkins, 
and there are ſometimes eighteen Urea: ſorts, all ex- 
quiſite in their kind, | | 1 >; 
Mr. Keyſler ſays, that when the empreſs amuſes herſelf 
in the evening with playing at cards, her company are 
the ladies of the privy-counſellors ot lords of the bed- 
chamber, according to their ſeniority, She uſually plays 
at a gulden, or two ſhillings and four-pence a fiſh... ©, 
. Among the diverſions of the imperial tourt,, thoſe of 
the carnival muſt not be omitted; though the Rriftneſs 
of the ceremonial checks the liberty allowed at other 
courts in the carnival maſquerades, no ladies but thoſe 
who have acceſs to the empreſs's chamber are admitted 
at court on thoſe occaſions. The emperor. generally 
dances ſeveral times with the empreſs and archdutcheſſes, 
but the empreſs dances with the emperor only, In the 
country-dances their imperial majeſties are ſpectators, but 
the archdutcheſſes mingle with the company. 4 
On the ſaint's day of the name of any of the royal fa- 
mily operas are exhibited, each of which is ſaid to coſt 
about ſixty thouſand guldens for the magnificence of th 
theatre, the ſplendor of the decorations, the richneſs of 
the habits, and the performance in the orcheſtra, ne 
any thing of the kind in Europe. Theſe days are calle 


days of gala; and the. ladies of quality, whenever they 


have a mind to diſplay the magnificence of their apart- 
ments, or oblige a friend by complimenting them on the 
day of their ſaint, declare, that on ſuch, à day will b 
their gala. All the friends or relations of the lady ——— 
faint it is, are obliged. to appear in their beſt cloaths and 
all their jewels, The miſtreſs of the houſe takes no par · 
ticular notice of an body, nor returns any body's viſit. 
The company are ſplendidly entertained, and aſterwa 
divided into ſeveral parties at cards, or converſation, FF 
games of hazard being forbidden. | 88 
1 The 
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The opera is here performed at court; and as the noble 
lady with whoſe obſervations we have in ſeveral parts 
embelliſhed this work has fully deſcribed them, we ſhall 
give a particular account of this and other diverſions from 
fie letters.. This lady, on viſiting one of theſe operas, 
fays, „ The age was built over a very large canal, and 
«© at the beginning of the ſecond aft divided into two 
parts, diſcovering the water; on which there imme- 
« diately came, from different parts, two fleets of little 
« gilded veſlels, that gave the repreſentation of a naval 
« fight, It is not eaſy to imagine the beauty of this 
<6 ſcene, and all the reſt were perfectly fine in their kind. 
The ſtory of the opera was the enchantment of Aleina, 
which gives opportunities for a great variety of ma- 
chines and changes of the ſcenes, which are performed 
with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. The theatre is ſo large that 
it is hard to carry the eye to the end of it, and the 
| habits in the utmoſt magnificence, to the number of 
a hundred and eight. No houſe could hold ſuch large 
decorations ; but the ladies all fitting in the open air, 
expoſes them to great inconveniences ,, for there is but 
one canopy for the imperial family, and the firft night 
it was repreſented, a fhower of rain happening, the 
opera was broke off, and the company crowded away 
in ſuch confuſion, that I was almoſt ſqueezed to 
cath, 
« But if their operas are thus delightful, their come- 
dies are, in as high a degree, ridiculous. They have 


8 K 8 


to a German comedy, and was very glad it happened 
to be the ftory of Amphitrion. As that ſubject has 
been already handled by a Latin, French, and Engliſh 
poet, F was curious to ſee what an Auſtrian author 
would make of it. I underſtand enough of that lan- 
nage to comprehend the greateſt part of it; and, be- 
s, F took with me a lady that had the goodneſs to 
explain to me every word. The way is to take a box, 
which holds four, for yourſelf and company. The 
fixed price is a gold ducat. I thought the houſe very 
low and dark ; but I confeſs the comedy admirably 
recompenſed that defect. I never laughed ſo much in 
my life, It begun with Jupiter's falling in love out 
of 4 peep-hole in the clouds, and ended with the birth 
of Hercules. But what was moſt pleaſant was, the 
uſe Jupiter made of his metamorphoſis ; for you no 
- ſooner ſaw him under the figure of Amphitrion, but 
inſtead of flying 'to Alemena with the raptures Mr, 
Dryden puts into his mouth, he ſends for Amphi- 
trion's taylor, and cheats him of a laced coat, and his 
banker of a, bag of 7 a Jew of a diamond ring, 
and beſpeaks a great fupper in his name; and the 
greateſt part of the comedy turns upon poor Amphi- 
trion's being tormented by theſe people for their debts, 
Mercury uſes Sofia in the ſame manner. But I could 


not eaſily pardon the liberty the poet has taken of 
larding his play, not only with indecent expreſ- 
ſions, but ſuch groſs words as I do not think our mob 
would fuffer from a mountebank. Beſides, the two 
Soſias very fairly let down their breeches in the direct 
- view of the boxes, which were full of people of the 
firſt rank, that ſeemed very well pleaſed with their en- 
tertainment, and aſſused me this was a celebrated 
« piece.“ - 
tt ought, however, to be added, in juſtice to the Ge 
mans, that ſince the time this lady wrote, they have 
greatly improved in the arts, and that their poetry, which 
even at the beginning of the preſent. century was very 
rude, and in its infancy, is now much improved, and 
they have dramatic pieces that would' do honour to any 
nation. | 
The above ingenious lady deſcribes another common 
amuſement of the court, which will farther ' ſerve to 
characterize the taſte of the great in this metropolis. The 
empreſs was ſeated on a little throne at the end of a fine 
alley in her garden, and on each fide of her were ranged 
two parties of her ladies of quality, headed by two young 
archdutcheſſes, all dreſſed in their hair full of jewels, with 
fine light guns in their hands; and at proper diſtances 
were placed three oval pictures, which were the marks to 
be ſhot at. The firſt was that of a Cupid filling a bum- 


per of Burgundy, and the motto, © It is eaſy to be ya- | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


but one play-houſe, where I had the curioſity to go 


» 
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4 lijant here,” The ſecond, Fortune holding a garland 
in her hand, with the motto, For ber whom Fortune 
% favours.” The third was a ſword with alaurel wreath 
on the point, the motto, Here: is no ſhame to the 
% vanquiſhed,” Near the empreſs was a gilded troph 
wreathed with flowers, formed of little crooks, on whic 
hung rich Turkiſh handkerchiefs, tippets, ribbons, laces, 
&c. for the ſmall prizes. The empreſs gave the firſt with 
her own hand, which was a kne ruby ring ſet round with 
diamonds in a gold ſnuff-box. There was for the ſecond 
a little Cupid fer with brilliants; and beſides theſe a fer 
of fine china for the tea- table, japanned trunks, fans, 


| and many other things of the like nature. All the men 


of quality at Vienna were ſpectators, but the ladies alone 
had permiſſion to ſhoot, and the archdutcheſs Amelia car- 
ried off the firſt priae. : 
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A % Deſcription ' of the other principal Places i 
_ rs Dilly of Kanne eee 


NOTHER of the emperor's pleaſure-houſes is 
Laxenburg, which is ſituated about two German 
miles from Vienna, in a pleaſant little wood, and near it 
is a pretty well inhabited village and park, ' The exten- 
ſive circumjacent plain affords very great conveniences 
for the baiting of herons, which is ſaid to be performed 
here in ſpring-time by the imperial family. 

In the neghbourhood of Vienna is Baden, which is 
much frequented for its warm baths, aſſemblies, and 
other diverſions. Both ſexes bathe here without diſtinc- 
tion in the ſame bath, and at the ſame time. The bath- 
ing cloaths are made to cover the whole body, and thoſe 
of the women, have lead at the bottom of them to keep 
them down. There are ſeats within the baths for the 
convenience of ſitting in the water, which can be raiſed or 
lowered at pleaſure. The company walk up and down in 
the bath converſing together, and the ladies are ſometimes 
treated with ſweetmeats, There are particular doors and 
ſtairs leading into the ſeparate ſtove-rooms out of the bath, 
where the different ſexes dreſs and undreſs apart. Some of 
theſe baths are within and others without it, and in moſt 
of them the water is extremely clear. The principal is 
called the Women's bath, and next to that the Duke's 
and Anthony's baths. There is alſo one appropriated to the 
uſe of the poor. The ſulphureous eMuvia ariſing from 
the baths tinge moſt kind of metals with yellow; and 
a filver cup, after being ſome time uſed for drinking the 
water,, contracts. a fort of gilding. Theſe baths are 
chiefly recommended to patients afflicted with the gout, 
lameneſs, pains in the joints, and any arthritic diſorders. 
Barren women often reſort thither and find relief; but 
whether this proceeds from the virtue of the water, or 
that of the company, we ſhall not determine. Before the 
principal church in this town is a fine pillar dedicated to 
the oy Trinity. 

Neuſtadt is a pleaſant and well built town on the 
Leitha: it is well fortified, and contains ſome broad 
even ſtreets, with ſome fine ſquares ornamented with 
pillars in honour of the Virgin Mary. Theſe kind of 

illars have a fine effect in a city; and, though ſeldom 
leen in other popiſh countries, ate very frequent in the 
Auſtrian territories. The palace here has been allotted 
for the new erected military academy, and is now inha- 
bited by the young gentlemen, who are here inſtructed by 
officers appointed for that purpoſe in all parts of the art 
of war, and by others in the mathematics and polite lite- 
rature. There is alſo here acollege of Jeſuits. Out of 
the fine earth near this place is — a very, beautiful ſort 
of porcelain, p jy r 
he moſt conſiderable places in Upper Auſtria, which 

is divided into four quarters, are the following: 

Lintz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, ſtands in an agree- 
able ſituation on the .river Danube, in the forty-eighth 
degree twenty-one minutes north latitude,. and the four- 
teenth degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude. _ It is well 
built and populous, and has ſome fine ſuburbs.. The 
old town conſiſts almoſt entirely of one ſingle ſtreet, and 
includes in it the citadel, which is ſeated on an emi- 
nence that affords a fine open proſpect. In this citadel 
are the courts of. juſtice for Upper Auſtria; and in the 

dh _twn. 


and another of nuns, as alſo an hoſpital. 
- town is a convent of capuchins, and all theſe religious 
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a houſe belonging to the ſtates, a pariſh church, 
— coll Fol Jeſuits, the academy, and a 
fine church —2 the emperor Ferdinand II. with 
four cloiſters of monks, and two of nuns, a comman- 
dery belonging to the Teutonic order, and ſome manufac- 
turies. This town carries on a conſiderable trade. 

Steyr is a town ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
near the place where it falls into the Ens. It conſiſts 
of three parts ; the town with its ſuburbs, and the vil- 

s of Ens and Steyr, both which have a communication 
with the former by means of bridges. It has a citadel, 
which ſtands on a point of a ſteep rock within the walls, 
and within the town are alſo one pariſh church, one col- 
jege of Jeſuits, together with a cloiſter of Dominicans 
Without the 


houſes have churches. Moſt of the inhabitants work 
in (cel and iron. This place was formerly the capital 
of à county, and belonged to Stiria; but it has been 
ſeparated from thence, and added to the country above 
the Ens. 1 3 | | 


SECT, XL. 
Of the Dutchy F STIRIA. 


Its Situation, Mountains, and Face of the Country; its Pro- 
2 duce, Rivers, Tc. 
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TIRIA, or Steyermark, in the circle of Auſtria, is 
= bounded by the dutchy of Auſtria on the north; by 
Hungary on the eaſt; by Carniola on the ſouth ; and by 
Carinthia and Saltzburg on the weſt. The northerly 
part is called the Upper Steyermark, and the ſoutherly 
the _ j park Qt * 1 

Upper rmark contains many high and ſtee 
W — which the Griminlog 2 high 
in the country; but by the diligence of the inhabitants 
this dutchy is pretty well cultivated, ſo that in many 
places the higheſt tops of the mountains are inhabited. 

The people who dwell in theſe parts in winter, when 

t quantities of ſnow fall, are blocked up for ſeve- 
ral months, and as it were rendered captives. 
they are ſo habituated to the cold, that ney ſeldom come 
down from theſe eminences. It is aſtoniſhing that = 
are able to ſucceed ſo well with the plou k on theſe 
mountains, and that the eminences themſelves are ſo 
fertile, nne | 

The inhabitants cultivate a fine fort of wheat, which 
is ſufficient” not only to ſupply their neceſſities, but in 
ſome meaſure alſo for ſale. They have fruit, large 
herds of cattle, chamois goats, and wild fowl. The 
brooks and lakes, many of which lie between the high 
rocks, are rich in fiſh. In ſome places are ſmall vales, 
and the inhabitants take advantage of every ſpot of earth. 
Te mountains contain filver, lead, copper, and par- 
ticularly iron. "The Stirian ſteel is reckoned the beſt 
in Europe. The foreſts, with which the ridges of the 
mountains are covered, yield a ſufficient quantity of 
wood for the uſe of the — huts. In theſe moun- 
tains are likewiſe hot baths and medicinal ſprings. 
The 77 rivers which run through this country 
are the Muehr and Ens, both of which ariſe in the 
biſhopric of Saltzburg. | 
Lower Steyermark has fewer mountains and more 
plains. The hills produce a fine wine, and the plains 
which are alſo fruitful, have hot baths and medicinal 
ſprings. In the quarter of Cilli, as in Carniola and 
—_ dormice are caught in plenty, and eaten. 

he language of the. Stirians is very rough. They 
ſpeak the Wendiſh tongue, which is in uſe among the 
common people for ſeveral miles round Gratz ; but thoſe 
who are raiſed only a ſmall degree above the vulgar ſpeak 
not wy Wendiſh, but German and Italian, and the 
principal inhabitants ſpeak alfo French. 

In the whole dutchy are twenty boroughs, near one 
hundred market towns, and about five hundred citadels, 
many of which ſtand on the higheſt ſummits. of the 
rocks. The highways, notwithſtanding the country is 
mountainous, have been put into excellent condition. 

The principal place in Lower Stiria is the city of 
Gratz, the capital of the whole dutchy, which is ſeated 
on the river Muehr, in the forty. ſeventh degree twenty- 


Indeed | 
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two minutes north latitude, and the ſixteenth degree ten 
minutes eaſt longitude. It has ſuburbs on each fide the 
river, which exceed the town in bigneſs, to which th 

are joined by z bridge. The city is well fortified, and 
contains ſome fine ſtreets and houſes, The caſtle ſtands 
on a high hill, and here is a good armoury and maga- 
Zine, conſtantly well furniſhed, The Jeſuits have a 
fine church, and a chapel detached from it, where the 
architecture and ſculpture are well worth ſeeing, Over 
the entrance of this Chapel is a Latin inſcription to this 
purpoſe, ** The imperial mauſoleum of Ferdinand II. 
e emperor of Rome, ſacred to St. Catharine virgin and 
«© martyr.” On the roof is repreſented the life of the 
emperor Leopold in ſeveral emblematical paintings, and 
on the tower is an obſervatory well furniſhed with ma- 
thematical inſtruments. The other public buildings are 
the Jeſuits college, the univerſity, the pariſh church, the 
ſovereign's hoſpital, the fine Trinity pillar of gilt braſs 
in the market-place, the ſoveteign's Br, in which the 
privy council, the government, the chamber for the In- 


ner Auſtrian countries, and the military council, are 


kept; and in this fort is alſo the arſenal; the land- houſe 
in which the land-diets are held ; the arſenal of the land 
ſtates, and the council houſe, There are alſo in the city 
eight cloiſters, with their churches, In the Dominican 


| convent is a piece of painting repreſenting Catharine of 


Sienna exchanging her heart for that of Chriſt, and at 
ſome diſtance on the right hand, is the portrait of St. 
Alan, a-Dominican monk, who was a native of 7 
land. An inſcription underneath ſays, that the bleſſed 
Virgin was ſo pleaſed with his love to her, that in the 
otelhncs of the Son of God, an infinite number of an- 
gels, and bleſſed ſpirits, ſhe was eſpouſed to St. Alan; 
gave him with her virgin mouth a kiſs of everlaſting 
peace, refreſhed him with the milk of her moſt chaſte 
breaſt, 'and preſented him with a ring in token of the 
marriage. However, ſome of the more ſenſible Roma- 
niſts have openly expreſſed their abhorrence of ſuch im- 
pious fictions. | 6 

In each of the ſuburbs that lie on the weſt ſide of the 
Muehr, is a church with a cloiſter; but in the large 
ſuburbs on the other fide of the river, are ſeveral 
churches and convents. In the midſt of a plain about 
a mile from the city, is a round hill, on which are erec- 
ted nine chapels in commemoration of Chriſt's paſſion. 


In one of theſe chapels the whole crucifix is covered 


with pearls ; but the ſculpture of all of them is ver 
coarſe, and ſometimes ridiculous. Beſides, the holy 
ſepulchre, which is faid to be conſtructed after the man- 
ner of that of Jeruſalem, here is alſo a ſcala ſanta, or 
holy ſtairs, by aſcending which every Friday, and on the 
days of the invention and elevation of the croſs, people 
may gain forty days indulgence. 

Abbot the diſtance of four miles from the above 
mount, to which is given the name of Calvary, is the 
ſeat of count Adam. The gardens, paintings, and wa- 
ter-works, are greatly admired by the country people, 
though they contain nothing very extraordinary. 

The principal places in Abt Stiria are, 

Jutabity, its capital, which is ſeated on the high 
bank of the Muehr, and commands a proſpect into a 
plain ſurrounded with high mountains that are continu- 
ally covered with ſnow. This place contains a royal 
fort, a pariſh church, a cloiſter of Minorites, in which 
is a church, and a college of Jeſuits, and without the 
town is a convent of nuns. | 

Leuben was formerly the capital of the county, and 
contains a college of Jeſuits, and a Dominican convent, 
both of which have churches, and without the walls are 
two pariſh churches, one of which is in the fuburbs, 
on the other fide of the Muehr, in which is alſo a con- 
vent of Dominicans. A great trade in iron is carried on 


| here. 


S E C. T. XII. 


Of the Dutchy of CARINðTHIA. | 
Is Situation, Rivers, Mountains, and principal Places. 


HE dutchy of Carinthia, in the circle of Auſtria, 


| 1 is bounded on the eaſt by Stiria; on the north b 
| Stiria and the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg ; on the ſout 


by 
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by Carniola, and the Republic of Venice; and on the 


weſt by Tyrol. 


This country is woody and mountainous ; the higheſt 


of the mountains are called St. Ulrich, 8 


t. Helena, St. 


Veit, and St. Laurence. Several of the mountains 


of this country yield good iron, and ſome 


There are many fertile dales, which produce wheat and | 


of them lead. 


other grain, yet the country cannot produce corn ſuffi- 


cient for the inhabitants. 


This country has alſo a great number of lakes, brooks, 
and rivers. The largeſt river is the Dran, which iſſues 
out of Tyrol, and traverſing Carinthia from eaſt to welt, 

receives all the other rivers and brooks of the . 

The only religion profeſſed here is that of the Ro- 


miſſi church, though there were formerly 


many profeſ- 


ſors of the Lutheran religion, and the youth are inſtruc- 
ted in the Jeſuits college at Clagenfurt. In this dutchy 
are eleven boroughs, and twenty-one market towns, 
The principal manufactures are thoſe of iron and ſteel, 
which are worked in various ways, and afterwards ex- 


ported, The dutchy is ht by a 
and annually contributes 


land captain, 


ix millions thirty-ſeven thou- 


ſand ſix hundred ninety-five florins to the ſupport of 


the military ſtate of the houſe of Auftria, 


The principal towns in this 1 7 15 
„which is ſituat- 


Clagenfurt, the capital of the dutc 


ed near the river Glan, in the farty-ſeventh degree ten 


minutes north latitude, and the fourteenth 


minutes eaſt longitude, and is alſo 1 
canal with the Wordtſee, It is well built, 


degree twenty 
by means of a 
and ſurround- 


ed with a wall ſaid to be broad enough for five coaches 


to drive a- breaſt. It contains fix churche 


s, a college of 


Jeſuits, an academy, two convents of monks and one of 
nuns, and a provincial-houſe. It is adorned with two 
marble pillars, one conſecrated to the Holy Trinity, the 


other to the Virgin, and an equeſtrian ſtatue of the em- 
ror Leopold. In the year 1600 Martin, biſhop of 


eckau, came to this town, accompanied by four hundred 
ſoldiers, in order to burn the Lutheran books and aboliſh 
that religion, In 1636, and 1723, the town was almoſt 


entirely confumed by fire. 


Freifach, the oldeſt town in Carinthia, 


is ſituated on 


the rivulet of Metnitz, and belongs to the archbiſhop of 


Saltzburg. 


It contains a citadel and two cloiſters, and without the 
town ſtands the citadel of Geyerſberg, where the archie- 


pifcopal vicar reſides, 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Dutchy of CARNIOLA. 


* 
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' 


Its Situation, Extent, Mountains, Roads, and Produce; the 
Hardineſs of the People, their Languages, Religion, Arms, 
and Exports ; with the principal Places in this Country : 


among which is a particular Account of the 


Lake of Cirk- 


_ nitz, ſome remarkable Caverns, and Mines of Quickſilver. 


ARNIOLA, which is alfo included i 
Auſtria, is bounded on the north by 


n the circle of 
Carinthia and 


Stitria; on the eaſt by Liburnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia; 
on the ſouth by that part of Iſtria poſſeſſed by the repub- 
lic of Venice, and by a part of the Adriatic Sea; and on 


the weſt by Friuli, the country of Gortz, 


and a part of 


the Adriatic ; extending in its greateſt length a hundred 
and forty-two miles from eaſt to weſt, and a hundred | teenth century; but was afterwards aboliſhed, and all 


and eighteen from north to ſouth, - 


in a ſerpentine form, for near five miles. This road ig 
pretty well paved, and near the top a paſſage has been 
hewn through the rock about a hundred and fifty geome- 
trical paces in length, twelve feet high, and nine broad; 
and this ſeparates, Carniola from Carinthia. The pro- 
ſpe from this mountain is uncommonly fine. ; 

It is remarkable that the roads through Carniola and 
Stiria, though the country be ſo very mountainous, are 
extremely good. The making of theſe toads at firſt Was 
very burthenſome to the ſubjects; but as they are now 
completed, the expence of keeping them in order is not 
very great. Firſt all the ſtones: were made uſe of to raiſe 
it to a proper height. On each ſide is a ditch ſecured 
with large ſtones well compacted, arid the road between 
theſe ditches conſiſts of a ſtratum of flint-ſtones beaten 
ſmall. This is covered with ſand mixed with a kind of 
clay, which makes the road very ſmooth and hard, like 
a threſhing-floor, The greateſt care is taken to repair 
theſe — and the labourers who have good wages ſor 
that purpoſe, have their dwellings along the ſide of the 
roads, that they may be at hand to keep them in good 
order. a 8 

In Carniola ate medicinal fprings and hot baths : it 
alſo contains ſeveral lakes, and ſome rivers, the principal 
of which is the Sau, into which the other rivers diſ- 
charge themſelves z it is navigable, and its ſtream un- 
commonly rapid; it flows into Hungary, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Danube. | 

Though this country is moſtly mountainous, yet it 
contains many fruitful valleys and fields, which not only 
yield good paſturage, but every year produce a double 
crop; for when wheat, rye, barley, peas, beans, and 
lentils are cut down, they ſow buck- wheat. This dutchy 
alſo produces excellent fruit, which becomes early ripe, 
and of which the inhabitants make cyder and perry: 
large cheſnuts and walnuts ,are here very plentiful, and 
in ſome parts are olives, citrons, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, figs, and grapes, of which an exquiſite white 


. 


and red wine are made. | "x = 

The bowels of the earth yield all forts of minerals and 
metals, as copper, iron, and lead; and the marble of 
this country is very beautiful: but ſalt is wanting, and 
the people are obliged to purchaſe it at the magazines 
provided by the ſovereign... | 


There are here horſes and horned cattle in great 
plenty, and the people furniſh themſelves with all forts 
of veniſon and fowl, and with many kinds of fiſh: 

This country is more populous than one- would ima- 
gine; for it contains twenty-qne baroughs, thirty-five 


| markets, and, according to Valvaſor, upwards of four 


thouſand. villages. The common people are extremely 
hardy, for they go bare-faat in winter through the ſnow, 
and the men always with open breaſts. At night they 
fleep without bed or bolſter on a hard bench, and their 
food is always mean. The common people are of Scla- 
vonian extraction; but the principal nobility are for the 
moſt part deſcended from the Germans. Ner- 

The two principal languages in Carniola are the 
Sclavonic and the German; in the latter of which all 
letters are written, judicial matters carried on, and all 
writings made. | | | 
| The Chriſtian religion was gradually received here 
about the latter end of the eighth century. The Luthe- 
ran doctrine alſo gained a conſiderable footing in the ſix- 


the inhabitants at preſent profeſs the popiſh religion, ex- 


This dutchy is for the moſt part mountainous, and cept the Walachians and Uſcocs, wha adhere to the 
ſome of the mountains are quite naked, while others are | Greek religion, and ſtile themfelves Old Believers. In 


covered with wood; ſome of them are 
— many of their ſummits are continually 
now. | 


uninhabited, 
covered with 


In winter, when the ſnow lies deep on the ground, 
ſome of the peaſants make uſe of ſmall baſkets, which 
they bind to their feet; and others have a kind of ſnow- 


ſkates made of thin narrow boards, like thoſe uſed by the | 


Laplanders, by the help of which, and a ſtout ſtaff or 


le, they deſcend from the mountains with great ſpeed. | 


ne of the moſt remarkable of theſe mountains is the 
Lobel, called by the Carinthians Lybel : it is high, 


rocky, and ſteep; and therefore the road w 


1 I bb 


inds round it, 


Carniola are three biſhoprics, that of Laubach, ro which 
belong a number of pariſhes in Carniola, twenty-one 
pariſhes in Stiria, and ſixteen in Carinthia; the other 
biſhoprics are thoſe of Biben and Trieſt. In this dutcby 
there are. computed to be a hundred and thitty- four pa- 
riſhes, and twenty-four religious houſes. N 
The arms of this dutchy are an eagle crowned, on 
whoſe breaft and expanded wings is a diced creſcent. 
From Carniola are exported into other countries horned 
cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, white and red wine, quickſilver, 
iron, ſteel, oil of olives, linen, a kind of woollen ſtuff, 
Spaniſh leather, Which is prepared in plenty in Upper 
Lk — +, Carniolas 


EL UI 


timber ſot ſhip-building, and ny 
as boxes, diſhes, trenchers, ſpoons, 


CARNIOLA- 


| Carniola, honey, 
ſorts of wooden» ware, 


& - . 
1 annually contributes to the houſe of Auſtria 


hundred and fixty- three thouſand one hundred and 
— 7. — florins fifty-ſix kruitzers. This dutchy is 
divided into Upper, Lower, Middle, and Inner Car- 


* Carniola, common called Gorenſka Stran, 
enjoys a wholeſome air and fre ſprings. The vineyards 
here are but few. Iron is found in the greateſt plenty, 
and there are profitable iron-works in many parts of the 
country. The lake of Feldes is near five miles long, and 
above two broad; it is uncommonly deep, but in its 
middle riſes a round mountain, on which ſtands a ſmall 
church, and at its foot is a fine ſpring. The lake of 
Wocheiner ariſes out of a copious ſpring that rolls from 
a very high rock into the dale of Wocheiner, which 4s 
about three miles long and a mile broad, and out of it 
runs a riyer called the Wocheiner Sau, which, after a 
courſe of nineteen miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Sau, 
Both in the lake and river are excellent trout. 

In this dutchy are the following remarkable places : 

Laubatcht, or Laybach, the principal town in Car- 
niola, is ſituated on a navigable river of the ſame name, 
by which it is ſo divided, that it lies partly in Upper and 

artly in Lower Carniola; That part which forms the 
— and is ſituated on the other ſide of the river, is the 
largeſt and fineſt. The royal citadel here ſtands on an 
eminence covered with trees and beautifully cultivated, 
and at its foot is that part of the city in which are the 
market, the town-houſe, the cathedral, and epiſcopal 
palace. The cathedral is finely painted, and under the 
cupola are four ſtatues of its antient biſhops. In the 
Auguſtins church, behind the high altar, is a Caſa Santa, 
in imitation of that at Loretto. The Urſuline nuns have 
a very beautiful light church, and that of St. Peter is 
one of the fineſt in the city. ( 

At the Jeſuits church is a ſuperb altar of marble, a- 
dorned with four ſtatues that are worth ſeeing : their 
library is well contrived, and thoſe fathers have ſpacious 
wine-vaults capable of containing three thouſand pipes, 
which is the leſs ſurpriſing, as moſt of the rents of their 
eſtates are paid in wine. The whole town contains three 
ſuburbs, in one of which live the butchers, in the ſe- 
cond are chiefly fiſhermen, and the third is principally 
inhabited by mariners. Theſe ſuburbs contain five 
churches, four cloiſters, and a commandery of the knights 
of Malta. The ſtreets are narrow; and, beſides the a- 
dove buildings, the council-houſe, and the royal provin- 
cial and city arſenal, are worthy of notice. The biſhop 
is immediately under the pope, and bears the title of a 
prince of the holy Roman empire. This place carries 
on a conſiderable trade. 

Lower Carniola, more uſually called Dalenſka Stran, 
contains many fruitful valleys, and produces red and 
white wine. In many places there are here no ſprings, 
and particularly the fertile bottom of Temnitz labours 
under a total want of ſprings and running water; whence 
the inhabitants, when they have been long without rain, 
are obliged to fetch water at five or ſix miles diſtance. 
Among the caverns or grottos in this part of Carniola, 
that near Lueg is worthy of notice. The entrance of this 
cavern extends a conſiderable length under the rocks, 
and within it are ſeen many icicles equal in whiteneſs to 
ſnow itſelf. | 

One of the principal towns*in this diſtrict is Rudolph- 
fwerth, or N-uſtaddein, a royal town ſeated on an 
eminence on the river Gurk, and founded by the arch- 
duke Rodolph IV. in 1365, when it received its name. 
It has a collegiate church, to which belong four others 
in the town, fourteen in the country, and five pariſhes 
in Stiria. It has a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars, and 
another of Capuchins. The many . incurſions of the 
Turks into the territory belonging to this town, toge- 
ther with fires and peſtilence, have reduced it from its 
former — ſtate. | 


The next diviſion is Middle Carniola, to which be- 
longs a tract called Dry Carniola, which is between four 
and five German miles in extent; and if we include in it 
the of Temnitz, which belongs to Lower Car- 

5 . 
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niola, and is alſo deſtitute of water, it is between ſix and 
ſeven in compaſs : yet this tract of land, though almoſt 
every where mountainous and ſtony, is covered with 
great and ſmall villages, and in ſome partg of it the in- 
habitants produce good wine, The celebrated lake of 
Cirknitz in this part is very remarkable; it takes its 
name from the neighbouring market-town, and is en- 
compaſſed with wild, rough, and ſtony mountains; but 
round it alſo lie two inhabited citadels, nine villages, and 
twenty churches, 

This lake is one German mile in length from north to 
ſouth, half a German mile in breadth, and from one, 
to two, three, and four fathoms in depth, the pits ex- 
cepted, ſome of which are many fathoms deep. In it lie 
three beautiful iſlands covered with trees: theſe iſlands 
are called Vornec, Velha Goriza, and Mala Goriza. A 
peninſula alſo runs into this lake, and is ſeparated from 
the iſland of Vornec by a canal, In the lake are many 
holes or pits with Jong ditches like canals, and eight 
brooks diſcharge themſelves into it. 

It is a common ſaying, that in this lake a perſon may 
ſow and reap, hunt and fiſh, within the ſpace of a year 
but this is the leaſt remarkable circumſtance in it, — 
no more than what may be ſaid of almoſt any other ſpot 
that is overflowed in winter or ſpring. The moſt won- 
derful circumſtance is its ebbing and lowing. The for- 
mer always happens in a long drought, when it runs off 
through eighteen holes at the bottom, which farm ſo 
many eddies or whirlpools, Valvaſor mentions a ſingu- 
lar method of fiſhing in one of theſe holes called Ribeſ- 
cajama, and ſays, that when the water is entirely run off 
into its ſubterraneous reſeryoirs, the peaſants venture with 
lights into that cavity, which is in a hard rock, three oc 
four fathoms under ground, to a ſolid bottom ; whence 
the water running through ſmall holes, as through a 
ſteve, the ſhes are left behind, caught, as it were, in 
a net provided by nature, 0 71 

At the firſt appearance of its ebbing a bell is rung at 
Cirknitz, upon which all the peaſants in the neighbour- 
ing villages, with the utmoſt diligence, prepare for fiſh- 
ing; for the greateſt part of the fiſh generally go off at 
the beginning of the ebb, and ſeldom ſtay till the water 
is conſiderably decreaſed. Above a hundred peaſants 
never fail to exert themſelves on this occaſion, and both 
the men and women promiſcuouſly run into the lake ſtrip- 
ped quite naked, though both the magiſtrates and clergy 
have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs this inde- 
cent cuſtom, particularly on account of the young lay- 
brothers of a neighbouring conyent, who have the privilege 
of fiſhing there ; and, notwithſtanding the prohibitions 
of the fathers, leave the convent in order to fee this un- 
common ſpectacle. The peaſants, however, are not ob- 
ſerved to be guilty of more lewdneſs at theſe times than 
at others, when they are cloathed. At theſe ebbings an 
incredible number of pike, trout, tench, feels, carp, 
pearch, &c. are caught in the lake; and what are not 
confumed, or diſpoſed of while freſh, are dried by the 
fire, 5521 

Though every part of the lake is left dry, except two 
or three pools, yet Mr, Keyſler ſays, immediately upon 
the return of the water, it abounds in fſh as much as it 
did before ; and the fiſhes that return with the water are 
of a very large ſize, particularly pikes weighing ſifty or 
ſixty pounds. It is alſo remarkable, that when it be- 
gins to rain hard, three of the cavities ſpout up water to 
the height of two or three fathoms, and if the rain con- 
tinues, and is accompanied with violent thunder, the 
water bubbles out of all the holes through which it had 
been abſorbed, two of them excepted, and the whole lake 


| is again filled with, water in twenty-four, and often in 


eighteen hours, Sometimes not only fiſh, but live ducks, 
with graſs and fiſh in their ſtomachs, have emerged out 
of theſe cavities. | | 

In a rock on one fide of the lake, but conſiderably 
higher than its ſurface, are two caverns, at ſome diſtance 
from each other ; and when it thunders the water guſhes 
out of both, with great noiſe and impetuoſity ; if this 
happens in autumn, they alſo eject a great many ducks, 
which are blind, but very fat, and of a black colour ; 
and though they are at firſt almoſt bare of feathers, in 


a fortnight's time, or at fartheſt before the end of October, 
4 they 
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they are entirely fledged, recover their hight, and fly a- 
way. Each of theſe cayerns is fix feet high, and as many 
broad; and when the water yo out of them, it is in 
4 large columm of the ſame dimenſions, and in a con- 
tinual ſtream. There is a large paſſage in each of theſe 
caves, where a man may walk upright for a conſiderable 
way ; but it is ſaid that no perſon has ever yet ventured 
into them, to ſearch into the nature of the inner caves 
and reſervoir to which theſe 3 lead ; for there is 
no certainty but that in an inſtant he may be ſurprized 
by the water ruſhing upon him, with the force and ra- 
pidity of a fire-engine. 1 
hen the lake ebbs early in the year, within twenty 
days time graſs grows upon it, which is mowed down, 
and the bottom afterwards ſown with millet : but if the 
water does not run off early nothing can be ſown, and if it 
ſoon returns, as it ſometimes does, the ſeed is loſt : other. 
wiſe after the millet harveſt all manner of game is hunted 
and ſhot in it. | | 
In Middle Carniola are ſeveral little royal towns, and 
ſome market towns ; but none that deſerve a particular 
deſcription, hd H d 
We now come to Inner Carniola, a diviſion which is 
for the moſt part mountainous and full of ſmall eminences. 
Little corn is cultivated here; but it produces a great 
deal of very good wine, which is commonly called 
Italian, and is exported to very diſtant countries; but 
in many places the inhabitants labour under great want 
of freſh water. 
The moſt remarkable places in this diviſion are the 
following : | 
Adlſberg, or Adlerſberg, in the Sclavonian language 
called Poſtoina, a well - built market- town, ſituated at 
the foot of à high rocky mountain, on which ſtands 
a eitadel. | | er I 
About half way up the acelivity of this mountain is 
the entrance. into a large caverh that is divided into a 
great number of ſubterraneous paſſages. The eye is here 
elighted with viewing a vaſt number of ſparry icicles, 
formed on the | arched roof of this vaſt cavern, by the 
exſudations of a lapideous or petrifying fluid, which form 
the moſt beautiful decorations, The ſides are covered 
with all kinds of figures formed by the ſame exſudations, 
to which the imagination of the ſpeRator gives various 
forms never intended by nature; ſo that it is not at all 
ſtrange that ſome people ſhould make out — 
heads of horſes, tygers, and other animals. Several pil- 
lars, which are to be ſeen on each fide, proceed from the 
droppings of the petrifying fluid from the top, which 
form a kind of ſparry pillar on the bottom of the cave: 


this gradually increaſes, till it at laſt joins the icicle at 


the top, by-meeting it about half way, and thus a com- 

ete pillar is formed. If a perſon's curioſity will carry 

im ſo far, he may rove about two German miles in the 
ſubterraneous paſſages of this cavern. 22 
It is remarkable that the river Poig, which riſes in the 
above mountain; about four Engliſh miles from Adlerſ- 
berg, runs again to it with an inverted courſe, loſes it- 
ſelf near the entrance of the cavern; and falls a great 
depth into the rock, as is evident from its roaring noiſe, 
and the ſound cadſed by flinging a ſtone into the hole. 
The ſame river appears again near Planina ; but ſoon 
after a ſecond time loſes elf in a rock, and at length 
emerges a third time, when it aſſumes the name of the 


Laubach. | 


Tybein or Duin, which ſtands on an eminence on 
the Adriatic, has a ſmall harbour, a cloiſter, and a 
citadel. At a ſmall diſtance is dug a very beautiful black 
marble, and in the rocks on the ſea is found on break- 
ing off a piece of them, a living ſnail about the thick- 
neſs 


of a man's fiſt, and eatable. The ſtone in which 


theſe ſnails are incloſed, contains many ſmall apertures. 
Lueg, a citadel ſeated on the center of a high rocky 
mountain that riſes perpendicularly. This large building 
ſtands in a hole in the rock in ſuch a manner that no 
rain falls on it ; but it has a roof to defend it againſt the 
water which trickles down from the rocks. Fiom this 
citadel ' there is no other proſpect” than that of the 
heavens. - One half of the fore tower alone projects: 
it is extremely damp, and in ſummer cool. 
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About two German miles from Adletſberg is a re- 
markable cavern, named St, Magdalen's cave. The wa 
to it being covered with ſtones and buſhes, is extremely 
troubleſome; but the great fatigue in going is over- 
paid by the fatisfaQion of ſeeing ſuch an extraordinary 
cavern. - You firſt deſcend into a kind of hole, where 
the earth ſeems to be fallen in for ten Fade before vou 
reach the entrance, which reſembles a fiſſure in a huge 
rock cauſed by an earthquake. Here the torches are al- 
ways lighted to conduct travellers ; for the cave is ex- 
tremely dark, This wonderful cavern ſeems as if divi- 
ded into ſeveral large halls,” and other apartments. The 
vaſt number of pillars by which it is ornamented by na- 
ture, give it a ſuperb appearance, and are extremely 
beautiful; for they are as white as ſnow, and have a 
kind of tranſparent luſtre, not unlike that of white ſu- 
gar candy. The bottom is of the ſame materials, ſo 
that a perſon may imagine he is walking among the ruing 
of ſome ſtately.palace, amidſt noble p lars and columns, 
partly mutilated and partly entire. From the top, ſparry 
icicles are ſeen every where ſuſpended, in ſome: places re- 
ſembling wax tapers, which from their radiant whiteneG 
appear extremelygheautiful, All the inconvenience here 
ariſes from the of the bottom, which may 
make the ſpectator ſtumble, while he is viewing the 
beauties above and around him. 

Idra, or Vdra, is a ſmall town, ſeated in a deep val- 
ley, amidſt high mountains on the river of the ſame 
name, and at the bottom of a deſcent ſo ſteep, that it is 
very difficult and ſometimes dangerous, to ride to it. 
The town conſiſts of about two hundred and ſeventy ſcat- 
tered houſes, and a citadel ; but the number of the in- 
habitants is faid to amount to about two thouſand. 

This town is famous for its quickſilver mines, which 
were firſt diſcovered in the year 1497. Before that time, 
ſays Mr. Keyſler, this part of the country was only in- 
habited by a few coopers, and other artificers in wood, 
with which this country abounds. But one evening a 
cooper having placed anew tub under a dropping ſpring, 
in order to try if it would hold water, when he came in 
the morning to take the tub away, found it ſo heavy, 
that he could hardly mote it. At firſt the ſuperſtitious 
notions that are apt to poſſeſs the minds of the igno- 
rant, made him begin to ſuſpect that his tub was be- 
witched; hut at laſt perceiving a ſhining fluid at the 
bottom, and not knowing what to make of it, he went 
to Laubatch, where he ſhewed it to an apothecary, who 
being an - artful man, diſmiſled him with a ſmall gra- 
tity, and bid him bring him ſome more of the ſame 
ſtuff whenever he could meet with it. This the poor 
cooper frequently did, being highly pleaſed with his 
good luck; till the affair being at laſt made public, ſe- 
veral perſons formed themſelyes into a ſociety, in order 
to ſearch farther into the quickfilver mine. In their poſ- 
ſeſſion it continued till Charles duke of Auſtria, per- 
ceiving the great importance of ſuch a work, gave them 
a ſum of money, as a tompenſation for the expences 
on: had been at, and took it into his own hands. 

- The ſubterraneous paſlages of the mine are ſo exten- 
ſive, that it would take up ſeveral: hours to go through 
them. The -greateſt perpendicular height, computing 
from the entrance of the ſhaft, is eight hundred and 
forty feet; but as they advance horizontally under a high 
mountain, the depth would be much greater, if it was 
meaſured from the ſurface of the hill. One way of dei- 
cending down the ſhafts is by a bucket ; but as the en- 
trance is narrow, the bucket is liable to ſtrike againſt 
the Aides, or to be ſtopped by ſomething. in the way, fo 
that it may be eaſily, overſet, The other way of going 
down is ſafer; this i deſcending by a great number of 
ladders, placed obliquely in a Kind of zig-zag ;: but as 
the ladders are wet and narrow, a perſon muſt be very 
cautious how he ſteps, to prevent his falling. As you 
deſcend there are reſting * in ſome parts, that are 
very welcome to the weary traveller. In ſome of che 
ſubterranean paſſa the heat is ſo intenſe, as to throw 
a man into a perfect ſweat ; and formerly in ſome of 
theſe ſhafts the air was extremely confined, ſo that ſe- 
veral miners have been ſuffocated by a kind of. igneous 
vapour called the damp; but by ſinking the main ſhaft 
| e Or ALONG 291 10 deeper, 
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eeper, this has been revented. Near the main ſhaft 
1 large wheel, and fo hydraulic machine, by which 
all the water is raiſed out of the bottom of the mine. 

Virgin mercury is that which is prepared by nature, 
and is found: in ſome. of the ores of this mine, in a 
multitude of little drops of pure quickſilver, '\, This is 
alſo to be met with in a kind of clay, and ſometimes 
flows down the paſſages or fiſſures of the mine ina 
{mall continued ſtream, ſo that a man has frequently ga- 
thered in fix hours above thirty-ſix pounds of virgin 
mercury, which bears a higher price than common 
quickAivet. The reſt is extracted from cinnabar, (which 
is the ore of quickſilver) by the force of fire. d 

Every common miner receives the value of three ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence a week; but many of them are af. 

| ficke with a nervous diſorder, accompanied with vio- 
lent tremblings, fudden convulſive motions of the hands 
and legs, and frightful diſtortions of the face. Thoſe 
are moſt 
where virgin mercury is found, which in a ſurptiſing 
manner in inuates itſelf into their bodies; ſo that when 
they go into a warm bath, or are put into 4 profuſe 
| ſweat by ſteam, drops of pure mercury have bee known 
to iſſue through the pores from all parts of the body, 
Theſe mines are often infeſted with rats and mice, 
which feed on the crumbs of bread, &c, cropped by the 
miners at their meals. But this plague ſeldom laſts 
Jong ; for even they are ſeized with the like convulſive 
diſorders as the men, which ſoon kills them. It is eſ- 
teemed a neceſſary precaution for every perſon to eat be- 
fore he deſcends into theſt ſubterraneous regions. 
All the adjacent country is very woody; but that the 
woods may not be deſtroyed, great quantities of fuel for 
the ſmelting furnaces ate — braught dowh the 
river Idra, or Idri#za, from ſome foreſts that lie about 
five or fix miles diſtant. Beſides this river, here is a ca- 
nal about two miles in length, ſupplied with water by 
ſeveral ſtreams iſſuing from petennial ſprings, in or- 
der to put in motion the machines belonging to the 
mines. +a 

The next town we ſhall mention is that of Fiume, 
or St. Veit, which is fituated on 4 bay of the Adriatic 
Sea, called the'gulph of Carnero. It is ſeated in a val- 
ley, and is famous for good wine, figs, and other fruit. 
It is populous,” and contains an atſehal; a cathedral, 
and a ſeſuits college; with two convents within the 
town, and one without 'it near the ſea. The harbour is 
formed by the river Finmara, and from thence large 
quantities of goods are exported, a conſiderable part of 
which come from Hungary, on which account an ex- 
penſive highway has been made from this place to Carl- 
ſtadt in Croatia. It is ſeparated from the dutchy of Car- 
niola, and under the government of a captain, who re- 
ſides at the citadel. The gulph of Carnero abounds in 
fiſh, among which is a ſort called gatto, which grows 
to a confiderable ſize, and of its ſKiri is made a kind of 
ſhagreen, uſed for the caſes of watches, caſkets, teleſ- 
copes, and the like, * 1 ' 

Triefte is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and forms a 
ſemicircle, which is encompaſſed with vineyards. The 
town is but ſmall; however on the ſouth-weſt fide, where 
formerly were falt-pits, ' a beautiful ſuburb has been 
erected. The caſtle, which ſtands on an eminence; is 


ſurrounded with a ditch, and the fortifications have been | 


conſiderably improved. The Jeſuits church is 'a hand- 
fome ſtructure, but has neither good paintings, not any 
other ornaments worthy of notice. 10 
the caſtle are two chapels, adorned with a great deal of 
old moſaic work. The ſtreets of the gon are natrow 
and uneven, except in the market- place, where there is 
a very convenient walk. The inhabitants of Trieſte 
are accuſed of being lazy and proud, of never applyin 
themſelves to any uſeful employment, and of being 1 
malicious, as to moleſt and injure ſtrangets to the ut- 
moſt of their power. This town, which ſtands on the bor- 
ders of Italy, is ſituated in the forty · ſixth degree ten mi- 
nl — in the Ae degree twelve 
inutes eaſt longitude, only fifty-eight miles to the 
north-eaſt of Venice, "Hi 1 oy te wour 
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ſubje& to theſe diſorders who work in the places 


the church near | 


S Ee T. XIV. 
Of the County of T1koL: 


Its Extent, Situation, Mountains; Rivers; with a particu- 
lar Deſcription of the Channel of the Inn, and the 'Face 
5 the Country. The Appearance of the Peaſants ; and a 

eſeription of the principal Plates in Tirol. 
HE next diviſion of Auſtria is that of the count 
of Tirol, which is one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and one hundred and twenty in breadth ; and 
is bourided on the north by Bavaria; on the eaſt by Ca- 
rinthia and the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg; on the fouth; | 
by patt of the territory of Venice; and on the weſt, by 

Swiſſerland, and the country of the Griſons. | 
The paſſes into this country; where all travellers are 

obliged to take paſſports, are entirely ſurrounded by a 

continued chain of mountains; ſo that at a diſtance you 

are often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh the paſſage ; and when 
after many windings, you come to an opening, you find 
it ſecured by ſtrong forts. It is ſaid that ſeven thou- 
ſand men could defend the whole country againſt the at- 
tempts of any. number of men. In ſeveral parts, parti- 
cularly before noon, not only light miſts, but heavy 
clouds, are ſeen reſting in the middle of a mountain; 
higher up it is quite clear, till at the ſummit, it is again 
inveloped in clouds; „ a fight, fays Mr. Keyſler, 

„ which ſometimes gave me an idea of mount Sinai, at 

«© the promulgation of the law.“ $ 

But though the mountains of Tirol haye+ their tops 

conftantly covered with ſnow, they are very fertile, and 

have not only the fineſt woods, abounding in a variety | 
of game, but alſo large corn-fields; and where the 
mountains are barren, there are generally either mines or 
quarries of excellent marble of all colours. On the emi- 
nences grow all ſorts of the fine fruits that Italy affords; 
and alſo woods of cheſnut trees. The country likewiſe 
yields flax, and produces excellent wine, here are 
found in this country granates, rubies, amethyſts, eme- 
ralds, agates, cotnelians, chalcedonies, and a ſpecies of 
cryſtal fo hard as to be uſed inſtead of diamonds for cut- 
ting glaſs. It has in ſome places ptofitable- ſalt-pits; 
and in others mines of copper, filver, lead, allum, and 
vitriol. Hence it is one of the moſt profitable patts of 
the territories of the emperor; and it was not without 
reaſon that Maximilian 1. uſed to fay, „Tirol is like 

«© a peaſant's coat, very coarſe; indeed, but alſo very 

« warm.” | N SS. 
It produces a good breed of horned cattle and Horſes, 

and among the wild beaſts are the chamois and wild 

goats. The chamois, or ſhamoy, goat is properly a na- 
tive of Tirol, as well as of the principality of Saltz- 
burg. The huntſmen have ſharp crooked pieces of iron 
on their ſnoes, and ſometimes faſtened to their hands, 
for the better purſuing this ſwift footed animal among the 
rocks and mountains. oh ast 

The principal rivers in this country are the Inn, which 
receives a number of leſſer ſtreams, and entering Bavaria 
falls into the Danube. The ingenious Mr. Addiſon ſays, 

It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to follow 

© the windings of this river; through the variety of 

pleafing ſcenes to which its courſe naturally lead us. 

We had ſometimes on each ſide a vaſt extent of naked 

rocks and mountains, broken into a thouſand irregular 

ſteeps and precipices. At other places we beheld. a 

long foreſt ſo thick ſet together that it was impoſſible 

we =o of the ſoil they grew upon, and riſing 

up ſo regularly one above another, as to give us the 
view of a whole wood. The time of the year that had 
given the leaves of the trees ſo many different colours, 

E compleated the beauty of the proſpeR.” 7 

The other rivers of Tirol are the Etſeh, which alſo 

riſes in this country, and travetſing the biſhopric of 

Trent, and the territory of the republic of Venice, at 

length falls into the Adriatic fea, The Lech Which 

riſes here, and after paſſing through Tirol, forms: the 
limits between the circles of Swabia and Bayaria, and at 
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length falls into the Danube. 
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In this country are twelve towns and ten villages that 
have markets, The common people live chiefly by work- 
ing in the mines and ſalt-works. ; 
he meaner ſort of peaſants make fo wretched an ap- 

earance,' that one would almoſt take them for gyphes : 
h the men and women wear hats of all colours. Their 
farm-houſes, barns, and ſtables are alſo very mean, when 
compared with thoſe of other countries, and are wy 
covered with boards placed almoſt horizontally, on whic 
are laid heavy ſtones to ſecure them from being blown 


The inhabitants have, however, many particular pri- 
vileges above thoſe of the other hereditary dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria : for being naturally well fortified 
by their mountains, and . bordering upon many different 
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ernments, as the Bavarians, Swiſs, Venetians, Gri- 


&c. were they treated with ſeverity, the might 
be tempted to ſet up for a republic, or at leaſt throw 
themſelves under the milder government of ſome of their 
neighbours. The country is, however, 1 though 
the emperor draws conſiderable ſums out of its mines of 
ſalt and metal; and theſe mines fill the country with 
greater numbers of people than it would be able to ſupport 

without the importation of foreign corn. | 

The arms of this country are an eagle gules in a field 
argent. | 

Tirol is governed by three councils, which are held at 
Inſpruck, one of which ſits upon life and death, the other 
regulates the taxes, and the third manages the affairs of 
juſtice : but as theſe courts are guided by the orders they 
receive from Vienna, there are in many caſes appeals 
from them to the emperor. It contributes yearly a hun- 
dred thouſand florins towards the military ſtate of the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

The principal places it contains are, Au 

Inſpruck, the capital of the whole country, which is 
a a handſome city, formerly the reſidence of the archdukes 


of Auſtria, who are counts of Tirol. It is ſeated on the | 


river Inn, within the forty-ſeventh degree thirty-eight 
minutes latitude, and the eleventh degree thirty - nine 
minutes eaſt longitude, and ſtands in a fertile plain en- 
vironed with mountains. Though Inſpruck be ſmall, it 
is a fine city with well payed ſtreets, and ſtately flat- 


rooſed palaces, after the Italian taſte, Here are no leſs 


than twelve churches, including thoſe in eight convents, 
and the two ſuburbs, which are much larger than the 
City itſelf, and are finely built. The city is adorned with 
curious fountains, ſpacious market-places, and the caſtle, 
or palace; but is of ſmall extent within the walls. The 
at hall of the palace is a very noble room, the walls be- 
Ing painted in freſco repreſenting the labours of Her. 
* many of which make a very fine appearance, tho 


The 


— which are very frequent in this country. 
* 
lates richly gilt, at the expence of two hundred thou- 
and dollars. Near this palace is another of wood, to 
which it was uſual for the court to retire at the firſt 
ſhock of an earthquake. In one of the rooms of the 
palace, which is hung with the * of illuſtrious 
perſons, they ſhew the portrait of Mary — of Scots, 
who was beheaded in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The 
rdens are very large, and in the middle of them is a 
autiful equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of the archduke Leo- 
pold, and near it twelve figures of water nymphs and 
river gods, well caſt and as big as the life, vered 
galleries lead from the palace to five different churches, 
anda very long one reaches to the church belonging to 
the Capuchin convent, where the duke of Lorrain uſed 
frequently to affiſt at their midnight devotions. In this 
eonventare ſhewn the apartments of Maximilian, arch- 
duke and count of Tirol, who, while he kept the go- 
vernment in his hands, lived in this convent with all the 
vigour and auſterity of a Capuchin. His room of au- 
dience and anti-chamber are little ſquare: wainſcotted 
rooms, faced: with a kind of fret -work, that gives them 
. e little hollow caverns hewn out of a 
The church belonging to the Franciſcan convent was 
erected by Ferdinand and is a kind of attempt at mo- 


great part of the work has been cracked by the earth. 


gabdcn\ roof in the palace conſiſts of copper - 
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river above Hall; and other rivers that 
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dern architecture. But though the architect has ſhewy 
his diflike of the Gothic taſte, it is eaſily ſeen that in 
that age the people, at leaſt in this country, were not 
ee at the true knowledge of that ſimplicity obſerved 
by the Greeks and Romans, The portal, for inſtan 
conſiſts of a compoſite order unknown to the antients; 
for though the ornaments are taken from them, the vo- 
lutes of the Ionic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and the 
uovali of the Doric order, are mixed without any regula. 
rity in the ſame capital. The vault of the church is in- 
cumbered with many little pieces of ſculpture ; and tho' 
it is ſupported with Engle columns, inſtead of the cluſters 
of little pillars found in Gothic cathedrals, theſe columns 
are of no regular order, .and are at leaſt twice too long 
for their diameter. In the middle of it is the monument 
of the emperor Maximilian I. which was erected by his 
grandſon Ferdinand I. but the body of the emperor lies 
elſewhere. On the top of this monument is the figure 
of Maximilian kneeling, in braſs, ſurrounded with = 
other ſmaller metal x. Yah n the virtues, and 
on the monument itſelf is a beautiful baſſo relieyo of white 
marble, repreſenting the exploits of that prince in twenty- 
four ſquare pannels of ſculpture. In the middle paſſ. 
of the church are twenty-eight brazen ſtatues ranged in 
two rows, and larger than ho life, repreſenting the regal 
and princely perſonages, male and female; in particu 
thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria, and on the cornice of the 
vaulted paſſage, which ſeparates the choir from the nave 
of the church, ſtand twenty-three ſmall ſtatues, of braſs. 

| Among the other churches is a little Notte Dane, 
which is handfomely deſigned and covered with @ cupola. 
This church was built by the contributions -of the whole 
country, and was deſigned as an expreſſion of gratitude 
to the Virgin Mary, for having defended-the country of 
Tirol againſt the victorious arms of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
who was unable to enter this part of the empire, after 
his having over run moſt of the reſt. 

The regency and provincial houſes here are fine ſtruc. 
tures, In the ſuburbs is an arſenal ; there is alſo an 
| univerſity, a cloiſter of Capuchins, and two monaſteries, 

At a league's diſtance is the town of Hall, which is 
a pretty place ſeated on the river Inn, and contains 2 
mint that is worked by water, a pariſh church, a college 
of Jeſuits, a Franciſcan cloiſter, and a royal foundation 
for ladies. But this town is moſt famous for its ſalt- 
works. In the neighbourhood of this town are vaſt moun- 
tains of rock-ſalt, where four or ſive hundred men are 
\ conſtantly employed g and as ſoon. as they have hewn 
down a ſufficient quantity of the rock, which in colour 
reſembles alum, and is extremely ſolid, they let in their 
ſprings. and ' reſervoirs. among their works, where the 
e diſſolves the particles of · ſalt mixed with the ſtone, 

and is conveyed from thence through long troughs and 
wooden canals to Hall, where it is received in vaſt ciſ- 
terns, and from time to time boiled off, The ſalt- 
works of this town have great convenience for fewel, 
which is brought down to them by the river Inn; and, 
during its courfe through Tirol, 1s generally encloſed 
between a double range of mountains, moſt of which 
are covered with fir-trees, Great numbers of peaſants 
are employed in felling the largeſt of theſe trees, which, 
after they have barked and cut into ſhape, are tumbled 
down from the mountains into the river, which carries 
them off to the ſalt-works : vaſt quantities of them are 
likewiſe taken up at Inſpruck for the uſe of the convents 
and the public offices, who are allowed a certain por- 
tion of them by the emperor, and the reſt paſs on to 
Hall. Several hundred loads of this timber are generally 
on float; for they begin to cut twenty Jeagues: up the 
into the Inn 
bring in their contributions. The above ſalte works, 
with the mint eſtabliſhed at the ſame place, bave render- 
ed Hall almoſt as populous, as Infpruck. This mint is 
deſigned to work part of the metals obtained in the 
neighbouring mountains, where ſeven thouſand men are 


ſaid to be conſtantly employed in the mine. 
Schwatz is a very conſiderable market- town, ſituated 


in the juriſdiction of the ſame name; it ſtands on the 
Inn, and exceeds moſt towns in the country in beauty. 


Near it is a mine-work of filver and copper, in which 
a thou- 
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ſand men are employed. This mine was diſcover- 
3 and was formerly much richer than it is at 
reſent. 


which lies on the borders of the territory of the repub- 
lic of Venice. In it is a high and ſteep rock, which 
riſes fifty fathoms like a wall, and in the middle of it is 
a cavity which contains a ſpring, on which a caſtle or 
fort has been erected. It has a ſmall garriſon, which 
muſt be wound up and let down by ropes. Below. it is 
a narrow paſs, in which two * 4 can ſcarce go a- 
preaſt; and on the oppoſite ſide is the ſteep ſhore of the 
river Brent. At the beginning of this paſs is a bulwark, 
or baſtion, the guard of which is let down from the 
caſtle. Hard by is the village of Primolano, about a 

n- ſnot from which is a lazaretto, where , travellers in 
the time of the plague perform quarantine. This place 
lies quite — between mountains and cliffs' of an 
1ncommaen heigñlt. i e eee 
2 "The next (th we ſhall mention ts that of Meran, 
which is ſituated on the river Paſſer in the molt fertile 


part of the diſtrict of Etſch, and contalus fix chutches 
and even ſtill, on public occaſions, takes precedency of 


the middle-age was quite overwhelmed by the fall of a 
mountain. | Shay a 20 1 


pleafant valley twenty-five miles to the north of Trent, 
and ſtands on the river Eyſock. This city contains ſeve- 


and Dominicans have churches. The moſt remarkable 
thing in the great church is a round hole in the roof three 
Feet in diameter, ſurrounded with a garland of ribbons 
of different colours, with large wafers appendent to them; 
and Mr. Miſſon was told, that a ſacred opera being ated 
in that church on Aſcenſion-day, the perſon who repre- 
ſented Chriſt was taken up to heaven through this hole. 
This church has a high ſteeple, adorned with three ſtories 
of baluſtrades of very good workmanſhip. The houſes are 
all plaiſtered over, and a rivulet of ſpring-water runs 
through all the ſtreets, which are generally ſtraight and 
broad; but the town has no walls, nor any defence, ex- 
:cept a large ſtream at its entrance, over which there is a 
bridge. It is a place of good trade, eſpecially at its four 
annual fairs, that laſt each a fortnight, and to which 
great numbers of merchants come from all parts of Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland, and —2 on which account great 
privileges have been granted to the city. During theſe 
fairs the merchants are allowed magiſtrates and judges of 
their own, diſtinct from thoſe of the town, and none 
-are permitted to trade without being entered in thejudges 
- books, and a certificate of the entry under the ſeal of the 
corporation, Wk: | | 
Type neighbourhood of this place, and Mdeed the 
- whole valley of Bolzano, is full of villages, and vine- 
yards planted in the form of arbours, with the branches 
of the vines tied to wooden frames; props not being 
uſed in this country. - Their white wines are general] 
of a very agreeable tartneſs ; but they muſt be drank the 
yan by of their growth, or elſe they grow luſcious, 
and then turn crabbed, At certain diſtances in this 
valley are little ſtraw huts, each raiſed upon three trunks 
of trees or poles, from whence they ſhoot the bears that 
come from the mountains to eat the grapes, 


E OH. s. 
O the Biſhoprics of TRENT and BRIxEN. 
| Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with a ieular 


RE — Trent and Brixen, the capital Cities of this 


"FS temporal juriſdiction of the biſhop of Trent is | 


L ſituated in the county of Tirol, and the biſhop 
enjoys, as an immediate prince of the empire, a ſeat at 
the diets: it is ſituated among the Alps, in the ſouth part 
of Tirol, to the north-weſt of the dominions of Venice, 
- and to the eaſt, of thoſe of the Griſons. It is near ſixty 
70 57 f 5 | 


1 0 R 


in this province is the paſs of Kofel, in Italian Covelo, / 


and cloiſters. It was formerly the capital of the country, 
all the towns. Near it antiently ſtood a town, which in 


- Bozen, by the Italians called Bolzano, is ſituated in a 


ral religious houſes, and the monaſteries of the Franciſcans 
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miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and forty, where 
broadeſt, from north to ſou tn. N 

The river Adige runs through the country from north 
to ſouth, and receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers that tiſe in 
the mountains on each fide. The ſoil produces a good 
wine that is of a pale red, with oil, fruit, and paſture; 
but not much Eofn, The common languages of the 
people are the German and Italian. 

The city of Trent, the capital of this biſhopric, ſtands 
on the river Adige, in the forty-ſixth degree north lati- 
tude, and the eleventh degree twenty-nine minutes eaſt 
longitude. It is ſuppoſed to have received its Latin name 


| Tridentum from three ſharp peaks or rocks of the Alps, 


which reſemble three teeth, and hang over the city. It 
is built on a flat rock of a kind of red and white marble; 
which alſo furniſhes the materials for their houſes ; but 
is ſubje to dangerous inundations, not only from the 
overflowing of the river, but from the brooks of Levis 
and Ferſena, which ſometimes precipitate themſelves from 
the adjacent mountains, and force great rocks along with 
them even into the town. ' 

The elty is encompaſſed with ſteep impaſſable hills, 
except the Tirol road on the north, and that to Verona 
on the ſquth. The ſun-beams darted from theſe flinty 
rocks, render the heat as intolerable as the ſnow on theit 
tops makes the air cold in winter; but in ſpting and 
autumn the ait is temperate. The town is ſmall, but 
pretty populous, and defended by an old caftle. The 
ſtreets are broad and well paved, and have many ſtately 
palaces, beautiful pace, and ien Houſes, Tbe 


cathedral dedicated to St. Vigil is a fine piece of Gothic 


architecture, ſupported by marble pillars of an extraot- 
dinary height and thickneſs; but the inſide is too dark. 
It has a chapel, in which nothing is to be ſeen but mar- 
ble and ſculpture, and is ſaid to have coſt a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. In one of the chapels of this cathedral is 
ſhewn a crucifix as big as the life ; and they gravely 
aſſert, that it bowed its head at the time of the council's 
being ſworn and proclaimed under it, to ſhew its appro- 
bation of the veracity of their decrees. _ 

The church of St. Mary Major is noted for the fa- 
mous council of Trent, held there from the fourth of 
January, 1 545, till 1563, the repreſentativn of which is 
finely painted on the walls. The church is alſo famous 
for an organ, which is ſaid to imitate all ſorts of inſtru- 
ments and the ſinging of birds, with the cries of ſeveral 
beaſts, and the ſound of drums and trumpets ſo naturally, 
that it is hard to diſtinguiſh them. 

We now come to the biſhopric of Brixen, which is by 
the Matricula placed in the circle of Auſtria, and, as it 
forms a part of the Tiroleſe, is ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria, This 2 is bounded by Saltzburg and 
part of Carinthia on the eaſt, by Trent and the domi- 
nions of Venice on the ſouth, and joins the Tirol on the 
north and eaſt, extending about forty-five miles in length, 
and thirty in breadth. | 

The city of Brixen is ſituated on the river Eyſock, at 
the foot of Mount Brenner, in the forty-ſixth degree 


y | thirty-eight minutes north latitude, and the eleventh de- 


gree forty-nine minutes eaſt longitude, in a fine count 
abounding in vineyards, that Yue excellent red wine. 
It is adorned with ſpacious ſquares, à very handſome 

lace, a town-houſe, a cathedral, two churches which 
join to each other, and two convents. It has alſo a caſtle 
ſeated on an eminence. It is a populous town much 
frequented on account of the mineral ſprings in its neigh- 
bourhood; The houſes are well-built, and are almoſt all 
of the ſame ſize : they are adorned with porticos, and 
curiouſly painted on the outſide ; but their ſhops are kept 
in vaults, which run from one fide of the fireet to the 
other. The biſhop's palace, which forms one ſide of 
a fine ſquare over-againſt the two churches, is encom- 
paſſed with a ditch, and defended at the entrance by four 
braſs cannon. | | 

The country between this city and Bolzano is extreme 
ly populous, and ſo well manured, that the ſteepeſt 
mountains are cultivated. © The men of Brixen are 
reckoned more genteel and civilized, and the women 
handſomer, than in any other part of Tirol. The Virgin 


Mary and 4 Chriſtopher being the principal objects of 
g 


the 


from eaſt to welt. 


chalcedonies, turquoiſes, and cornelians, 


- calamus. 


Wich reſpe& to the principal rivers of the coun 
Elbe riſes in Bohemia, and becomes navigable at Leut- 
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e's devotion, the roads are full of little 
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Borzmt a: 
We ſball defer treating of that part of Swabia ſubje& 


he people's dvat lid chapel | ting 
of the Virgin, and St. Chriſtopher. is painted on all their | to the houſe of Auſtria, till we come to che circle of 


houſes.. 


burgomaſters and twelve council. 
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of the Kingdom of BOHEMIA; including MORAVIA. 


„„ ee 


I Name and Situation ; the Pate bf the Country of Bohemia: 


its Minerals and Foſfils, Vegetables and Animals ; its Rivers 
and Highways, Towns and Villages. Of the Inhabitants, 
the Hardſhips. under which they labour, their Language, 
Fellgion, and Government. r 


| 80 zune igel de under the name of Bohemia in 


and Luſatia, which lie together in the form of a lozenge, 
between Auſtria on the ſouth, 4 boil 's on. the 
north, the palatinate of Bavaria, with part of Saxony, 
on the weſt, and Poland on the caſt, extending in its 
greateſt length and breadth two hundred and ſeventy-fix 


neral the oy re of Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, 


4 


meritz ; at Melmic it receives the Moldaw, and near 
Leutmeritz the Egra. SA She! iy 243; 
Tien principal highways, leading from Prague through 
the whole country, are made in a direct line, and in 
many. places ſecured by maſonry, the hollow. parts being 
filled up, and on both ſides deep trenches are cut for 
carrying off the water. This uſeful, labour coſt ſome 
millions of nw . ADL, 
Bohemia was formerly well - ſupplied with towns, 
boroughs, ; villages, caſtles, and men; but it at preſent 
appears extremely deſolate when compared with its for- 
mer Mate. -, During the inteſtine religious wars, and the 


| ſucceeding eruptions of the Swedes, moſt of the towns, 


miles from north to ſouth, and two hundred and fixty | 


But however convenient it may be for geographical 
writers thus to claſs countries. that have little or no rela- 
tion to each other, it can only ſerve to miſlead the mind 
and confound our ideas; for neither Sileſia nor Luſatia 
can properly be conſidered as provinces of Bohemia ; the 

eateſt part of the former „ het to the king of 

ruſſia, and the latter divided between the elector of 
Saxony, the king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral other princes. 
We ſhall therefore confine this account of Bohemia to 
the kingdom of that name, including Moravia ; but ſhall 
treat of each ſeparately, beginning with the former. 

Bohemia, in German Bojherheim, Boiheim, and cor- 
ruptly Bohmen, that is the abode of the Boii, obtained 


its name from the Boil, its antient inhabitants, who 


were a tribe of the Celtæ, that retired into the Hercynian 


foreſt, which extends through this country, rather than 


ſubmit to the Roman yoke, and is bounded to the north 


by Miſnia, Luſatia, and Sileſia; to the eaſt by Moravia, 


Sileſia, and the county of Glatz; to the ſouth by Ba- 
varia and Auſtriaz and to the weſt by Bavaria and 
Franconia. | | | 

It is on all fideq encompaſſed with high mountains and 
thick extenſive woods, yet the country lies high, tho 
it is for the moſt part level, and enjoys a warm, pleaſant, 
and wholeſome air; a ſoil in ſome places fat, and in 
others ſandy. In the bowels of the earth are found 
3finglaſs, coal, allum, ſulphur, and ſealed-earth : there 
are here ſome mines of filver, tin, copper, lead, quick- 


ſilvet, and iron; ſalt- petre is alſo found here, and all 


kinds of marble are dug in Bohemia, Among the pre- 


cious ſtones are a kind of diamond which have a beau- 


tiful luſtre, but want a proper hardneſs, which is alſo 
the caſe with the rubies and cryſolites found in this 
country ; here are likewiſe emeralds, granates, ſapphires, 
topazes, amethyſts, hyacinths, berils, carbuncles, jaſper, 


Bohemia is very fertile in corn, conſiderable quantities 
of which are exported, particularly buck-wheat and 


- 
** 


ä 


millet, It alſo abounds in garden and orchard fruits, and 


produces excellent red wines, with ſaffron, ginger, and 

It likewiſe yields — paſture, which feed 
numerous droves of cattle, and has excellent chaces. A- 
mong the wild beaſts are lynxes, bears, wolves, foxes, 
martens, badgers, beavers, and otters ; and there are 
here plenty of wild fowl, | | 


, the 


he 
3 


— 


| 


caſtles, and villages, were laid waſte; ſo that at pre- 
ſent. it contains only one hundred and five great and 
ſmall towns. Theſe are Prague, the capital, with thirty- 
one royal towns, nine royal dowry or jointure ones, two 
common mine towns, three royal mine towns, twelve 
exempted mine towns, and forty- ſeven baron towns, 
with not much above fix thouſand villages. 

The number of inhabitants is oi condilnrably de. 
creaſed : according to Balbin, there is not the tenth 
part of the people by which it was formerly inhabited, 
and Modern Bohemia is ſcarce the ſhadow of what it was 
antiently. In 1622, and the three or four ſucceeding 
years, thirty thouſand families quitted this country, not 
to mention women, children, handicraftſmen, and the 


| greateſt part of the nobility, who alſo retired ; whence 


an attentive traveller finds the towns, boroughs, villages, 
and highways of this country extremely deſolate. 
The peaſants here are bondmen to their lords, and the 


bard yoke by which they are galled rs to be the 
cauſe both of their fiff-neckednefs and of — indolence; 


the latter being very obſervable by the wretched con- 
dition of their villages. In 1679, the heavy bondage- 
they laboured under induced a great part of them to take 
arms, but for this they were wholly ſtripped of the ſmall 
remains of liberty they enjoyed, the; | 

The owners of free eſtates are but few in number. 
The landed eſtates belong to the prelates, lords, knights, 
and towns. The prelates here are the archbiſhop of 
Prague, with the biſhops of Leutmeritz and Konigin- 
grata, the, canons and capitulars of the metropolitan 
church of St. Vitus in the citadel of Prague, with many 
Ne The lords conſiſt of princes, counts, and 
g The Bohemian language is a dialect of the Sc i 

lavon 

| but is harſher than that of .the neighbouring people he 
ſpeak that language, | TEE 

The Bohemians are ſuppoſed to have embraced the 
Chriſtian religion ſo early as the ſixth century; but it 
1s more certain that they were inſtructed in it by the 
Greek brethren Methodius and Cyril, about the middle 
of the ninth century; hence the Greek religion and cuſ- 
toms were in uſe among them till the Romiſh method of 
worſhip was Nears by Boleſlaus the Good. In the 
fifteenth century John Militz preached againſt the pope 
and the abuſes of the clergy ; Matthias Janow trod in his 
ſteps, and was followed by John Huſs, Jerome of Prague, 
and Jacob Von Miſa, who in the fourteenth, and more 
particularly in the fifteenth century, oppoſed many doc- 
trines of the popiſh church. This brought Hufs and 
Jerome to the ſtake, and put their adherents, moſt of 


[OP were Bohemians, under the ban; upon which | 


Account 
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they were ſo irritated, that they raiſed a bloody 
e, e condinioed for many years. They pitched 
their camp on a mountain for. the ſecurity of themſelves 
and their religious aſſemblies, Which gave occaſion to 
their being called Taborites; Tabor in the Bohemian 
tongue ſignifying a camp. A part of the people, who 
were principally deſirous of participating in the cup at 
the Lord's Supper, obtained the name of Calistines, and 
after the death of Ziſka, their general, à part called 
themſelyes Orphans. The Calixtines, in the year 1433. 
obtained the uſe of the cup, which was permitted to ever 


Bong E MIA, 


one; but in other reſpects they complied with the church 


of Rome. The Taborites, on the contrary, couldineither 
be brought over b 
ſecutions, to the in el N 
doctrines and church diſcipline, and layi 
diſputes, called themſelves the Bohemian Bre 0 
in 1547, the greateſt patt oſ them being baniſhed, xetired 
to Poland and Pruſſia. In the ſixteenth century the opi- 
nions of Luther ſpread in Bohemia, and the greateſt part 
of the Calixtines embraced that religion. In I575 Maxi- 
milian II. allowed every one full liberty of conſcience, 
which was granted in ſtronger terms, in 160g, by Ro- 
dolphus II. when they were not only permitted the free 
exerciſe of their religion, but the uſe of the univerſity of 
Prague. Theſe privileges were confirmed by Matthias 
I. in 1611, aud F, erdinand II. was admitted to the throne 
only u f 
bor ti 1617 he entered into an agreement with Philip HI. 
king of Spain, without the conſent of the ſtates, that he, 
with all his deſcendants, after the extinction of the male 
archducal ſtock of Auſtria, ſhould poſſeſs the hereditary 
ſucceſſion in Bohemia. This terrified the Lutheran Bo- 
hemians, who had beſides ſo many complaints to prefer, 
that their deputies, in 1618, obtaining no favourable an- 
ſwer to their repreſentations in the royal chancery at 
Prague, they, in the heat of their paſſion, threw two of 
the royal counſellors, with a ſecretary, out of the window, 


omiſh church ; but improving their 
aſide war and 


as betrayers of their country; and no regard being paid | 


to their complaints, they created the palſgrave Frederic 
and took up arms in their own defence. Hence 


kin 
— 7 dreadful war, which ended very unhappily both 
with reſpe& to the new king and the proteſtant Bohe- 


mians; for in 1627 they were deprived of all their 


rights and privileges; and thoſe who would not ſubmit to 


the Romiſh church, were compelled to quit the 3 
From that time the church of Rome became the 
ailing religion in Bohemia; and though the Jews at 
rague are indulged in the exerciſe of theirs, the few Lu- 
therans were afterwards obliged to conceal themſelves as 
much as poſſible. 1 

The archbiſhop of Prague is legate of the ſee of 
Rome, a prince of the Roman empire, primate of the 
kingdom, and ſtanding, chancellor of the univerſity of 
Prague, and has for his 2 the biſhops of Leut- 
meritz and Konigingratz. he archiepiſcopal conſiſ- 
tory has the ſupreme juriſdiction over the clergy, and 
from it lies an appeal, either to the king or the pope. 

Learning is at a low ebb in this — nor do the 
Bohemians apply themſelves much to the ſine arts. 
They, however, make good cloth, fine potters work, 
good blades for ſwords and knives, fine paper and glaſs. 

Wich reſpect to commerce, they export a conſidera- 
ble quantity of corn and malt-into Saxony and Bayaria. 
Hops and the Spaw waters of Egra are alſo plentifully 
exported from this kingdom, and likewiſe paper, pot- 
tery, and beautiful glaſs ; but their commerce is in ge- 
neral inconſiderable. 

With regard to the government, Bohemia is at pre- 
ſent an hereditary kingdom, but was formerly elective, 
though the ſtates uſuall kept to the family of the de- 
ceaſed king. Ferdinand I. in 1547, declared the king- 

dom hereditary by a concluſion of the diet, and it fully 
became ſo in 1620, from which time the ſtates have had 
nothing to do with reſpect. to the right of ſucceſſion. 

We have already obſerved, in treating of Germany in 
general, that the king of Bohemia is arch - cup- bearer to 
the Roman empire, but he does not add that of- 
fice to his other titles. He has for hereditary cup-bearer 
of the empire the counts of Althan, who therefore bear 
a cup in their arms. On the death of the emperor 


allurements, threatenings, nor per- 


ethren ; but, 


4 


According to the new regulation, 
pon condition of his confirming them by oath; 


Y [It extends on both fides 


| Charles VI. great debates aroſe concerning the perſon 
who at the election of a new king of the Romans, 
ſhould repreſent the, electoral voice of Bohemia. Queen 


Maria Thereſa had conferred the ſovereignty on her con- 
ſort the great duke of Tuſcany z but by a majority of 
votes in the electoral college, it was . that the 
voice: of Bohemia ſhould remain dormant for that time. 
But aſter the death of Chatles VII. the envoys of elec- 
tion of the queen of Bohemia were admitted to the 
choice of, a new king of the Romans. | 

The ao Bohemia area lion argent, with a double 
tail, in A Id-gules. 2 1.77 70 Leg "T gb - 2 
Abe ſupteme officers/of the empire are the ſupreme 
burgrave, . hnd-ſteward; land- marſhal,  land-chamber- 
lain, land- judge, aulic: feudal-judge; preſident of ap- 
peals, chamber preſident, and ſupreme land regiſter. The 
hereditary officers: are principally the four following, 
the ſupreme hereditaty marſhal, the ſewer, the cup- 


| bearer, and the ſteward, /. + - 


: (The. aulic chancery of Bohemia, which conſtantly 
follows the court, was united in 1749, with that of the 
Auſtrian at Vienna, and the government of Prague is 
aboliſhed; there are, however, ſeveral courts of judica- 
ture held: there. The circles and towns in Bohemia 
have alſo their peculiar judicatories, and the lords their 


hereditary and feudal ones. 1 Lo & 2-33»! « 
with reſpect to the 
military ſtate of the Auſtrian hereditary. countries, the 
annual contribution of the kingdom of Bohemia a- 
mqunts to. five millions two hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
fou hundred eighty- eight florins, forty» four kruitzers. 
The kingdom of Bohemia is divided into twelve cir- 
cles, and the territory of Egra, but does not contain 
many towns ſo conſiderable as to deſerve a particular 
deſcription; we ſhall therefore begin with the capital of 
the kingdom. . 1 N . 1 


SECT. IL 


p | Deſcription of the City of Erg 


with a conciſe fe 
| of the Inhabitants of 


Metropolis, 
| we | . 
HIS 2 is ſeated almoſt in the iniddle of Bohemia, 

in the fiftieth degree five minutes north latitude, 

and the fourteenth degree 1 #17 cow eaſt longitude. 
des th oldaw, which is here 

about eight hundred paces broad ; but ſhallow, and not 
navigable. The ſtone nog which joins the two parts 
of the ay on the oppoſite banks of the river, was erec- 
ted by Charles IV. in the year 1357, ahd exceeds in 
length thoſe of Dreſden and Ratiſbon, it being one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy feet long : its breadth 
amounts to thirty- ive feet; three carriages may paſs up- 
ont abreaſt, and it has a ſtrong tower at each end, It 
is raiſed on ſixteen piers, and adorned on the ſides with 
twenty-eight ſtatues of ſaints. The crucifix with the two 
female ſtatues that ſtand under it, and that of St. John of 
Nepomuck, are of metal; but the others are of ſtone... 
This N uck, king Wenzel cauſed to be thrown 
from the bridge into the river, and drowned in 1683 
but in the year 1729, he was not only ranked among the 
ſaints, but adored with ſuch veneration, that almoſt all 
the other ſaints are on his account forgotten in Bo- 


hemia. | 
pretty ſtrong. The 


The fortifications of the city are 
houſes are built entirely of ſtone, and for the moſt part 
conſiſt of three ſtories, The ſtreets are broader than 
thoſe of Vienna ; but it has not ſo many magnificent 
palaces. It is computed to contain ogg 05H churches 
and chapels, with about forty cloiſters. The town, con- 
ſidering its extent, is not ſufficiently populous, it con- 
taining only about ſeventy thouſand Chriſtians, and be- 
tween twelve and thirteen thouſand Jews. Nor is its 
commerce very conſiderable ; for excluſive of the arts 
and handicraft trades, its principal means of ſubſiſtence 
is drawn from the brewing of beer. It comprebends 
three towns, the Old, the New, and the Little Town. 

In Old Prague the Jeſuits have a magnificent college, 
which is one of the Jargeſt belonging to their order, ex- 
cept that of Goa. It is called Collggium Clementi 


num, 
from 


= 
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from St. Clement's church which joins to it, and two 
bundred and ten prieſts of that order conſtantly reſide 
there. They have alſo another college in the New 1 
and in the Lirtle City, they have a college, and two fe- 
minaries. Their ſchools are very full, and the number 
of ſtudents in the twelve claſſes of the Clementine col · 
lege amounts to no leſs than eighteen hundred. The li- 
brary of the Clementine college is worth 2 be- 
ing very light and lofty, adorned with galleries. 
The mathematical cabinet built here has a* moving ar- 
millary ſphere, according to 4 Brahe's ſyſtem, and 
a large ſextant made by that celebrated mathematician. In 


the tower of the Clementine college is an obſervstbry, 


from which there is à fine proſpe& of the city. On 


top of this tower is a ſtatue of Atlas, ſupporting an at 
bing enn 21854 


mlllary iphere. 


In the church near the Trinboff 45 the monument of 


Tycho Brahe, over: which is his uſual motto in large 
characters, ESE POTIVS QUAM/ | HABERI, That is, 


4 To be rither than ſeem to be; and underneath a | 


long inſcription mentioning his various diſcoveries. 
1 this, Tycho Brahe is tepreſented in baſſo te- 
lievo dreſſed in armour, with a long ſword by his ſide, 
a band and whiſkers': he leans with his right hand on 
a celeſtial! ſphere, placed over his coat of arms, and on 
his left is his helmet. zt Iahus ib rod 
The church e the croſs near the Jeſuit's college in 
the old city is an elegant piece of architecture, adorn- 
ed with fine marble columns, and beautiful paintings. 
On the church, which ſtands in Charles's ſquare, is a 
ſcala ſanta, built of Bohemian marble; The high altar 
is embelliſhed: with ſculpture in wood, which is well 
executed; but the walls of the church are entirely co- 
vered with votive pieces, ſome of which are wretched | 
daubings deſigned for pictures, others filthy rags, coats, 
&c. which give the church a very diſguſtful appearance. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Vitus, and 


ſtands on the caſtle hill, is very rich in plate, altar fur- 


niture, and relics : among other valuable ornaments is 
a crucifix of Hungarian virgin gold, that weighs ten 
thouſand ducats. Some have repreſented St. Wencel. 
laus's chapel in this ſtructure, as if the walls were en- 


tirely covered with jaſper, amethyſts, and cornelian; 


every thing indeed is there very rich, hut falls ſhort of 


this exaggerated account. Indeed, a conſiderable part 
ſome of which 


of the wall is covered with theſe 
are as big as a man's fiſt ; but irregularly ſet without 
any order; and as for the embelliſhments of gold, and 
the like, their value is much more owing to the metal, 
than the ſkill of the artificer. | 

Upon a fountain within the area of the citadel is a 
braſs ſtatue of St. George, caſt in the year 1373, and 
making allowance for the age in which it was produced, 
it may be. reckoned a very good one. The proſpect 
from the royal apartments is quite charming, and the 
hall where the emperor entertains the nobility well con- 
trived, and very ſplendid. . W 2541 

Facing the Capuchin church is an edifice, built in the 
imitation of the caſa ſanta at Loretto, the walls of which 
are like that, black and ſmoaky within; but on the baſſo 
relievos on the outſide, there is a very great difference, 


theſe being only of plaiſter, and thoſe of the holy | ma 


houſe at Loretto of marble, and the workmanſhip is as 
far inſerior to the latter as the materials. The treaſure 
collected in this chapel is very extraordinary. Among 
other valuable offerings are the following: a pyx ſet 
with pearls of the ſize of an acorn, one of which in the 
middle is ſhaped; like a heart, and is of the ſize of a 
middling walnut, another is enriched with fix thouſand 
fix hundred fixty-ſix diamonds, repreſenting the ſun. 
The ſize of» the diamonds gradually decreaſes, and th 
are curiouſly, arranged, in order to form the ſolar rays, 
which terminate in a' point, conſiſting of one ſingle 
ſtone. It caſt two hundred thouſand guldens, and the 
artiſt who made it, and was employed ten years before 
it was compleated, was rewarded with ten thouſand. 
In the middle of the horſe-market, which is a large 
ſquare, is an'equeſtrian ſtatue of king Wenceſlaus, and 
on one ſide of the area, before count Czernini's palace, 
ie a ſtone pillar in memory of Drahomira, à pagan 
dutcheſs of Bohemia, the mother of St, Wenceſlaus, | 
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ey] and college of Jeſuits. This town, 


GEOGRAPHY. BonENMIA. 
whom the earth ſwallowed up on this ſpot, in the year 
A white tower in this city ſerves” for a' ſtate priſon, 
and it is ſaid there was formerly in one of the rooms 
a curious machine, made in the ſhape of a woman, 
which when any delinquent was brought near it, would 
embtace him, and with its arms inſtantly break his back 
and ribs ; but no ſuch thing is now to be ſcen. 

Prague has been frequently beſieged, and obliged to 
3 wx} particularly in the year 1631, it was taken b 
the Saxons, and in 111. by the elector of Bavaria. In 
1742, the Auſtrian forces inveſted the city, in which 
were about twenty thouſand French, commanded by the 
marſhals Broglio and Belleiſte, who ſuffered greatly by 
famine j; but defended themſelves with great braver 
and at] ſound means to make their eſcape. Int 2 
year 1744; the Pruffians made themſelves re wa of this 
capital, aſter cannonading it ſeven days; but ꝗuitted it 
the ſame year 1198 $4844 

The inhabitants of P are poor, and their ſhops 
but meanly furniſned. The people of quality, who 
cannot eaſily bear the expence of Vienna, chuſe to re- 
ſide here, "where they have aſſemblies, muſic, and all 
other diverſions, except thoſe of à court; proviſions are 
extremely cheap, and they have plenty of the moſt ex- 
cellent ſowl. The women of quality now dreſs pretty 
much in the French mode; but thoſe of the Jews have 
a diſtinct habit. The wives of the wealthy citizens 
wear fur caps and long eloaks, ſome of them ſatin lined 
with taffety, and petticoats of the ſame; but ſhort, on 
account of the dirtineſs of the ſtreets. 

S ECT. III. 

The other principal Towns in Bohemia. 


I T has been already intimated, that war and perſecu- 
1 tion have rendered the kingdom of Bohemia ex- 
tremely defart, in compariſon with what it was former- 
ly, and therefore, though there are many towns and vil- 
lages, there are few worthy of notice. The country is, 
however, divided into twelve circles, ſome of the prin- 
cipal places in which are the following, | 

Pfaundorf is the firſt town in Bohemia on the ſide 
next Vienna. At Deutſchbrod the baggage of travellers 
is ſearched by the Bohemian cuſtom-houſe officers. In 
the. road from hence to the pretty town of Jenkow, you 
have a delightful proſpect of a fine level country on each 
ſide, which is interſperſed with above fifty little villages 
and ſmall towns. Dzaſlow, which is fix miles farther 
on this road, is alſo a very pretty town, and has a large 
ſquare market- place. | ; 

Melnic, a ſmall royal jointure town, is ſeated on an 
eminence in the circle of Bunzlau, near the conflux of 
the Elbe and Moldau; it has a collegiate church, and 
is defended by a caſtle. * 

Konigingratz, a royal jointure town in the circle of 
the ſame name, is ſeated on the Elbe, and is a biſhop's ſee, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Prague. The town is 
pret farge, and has a college of Jeſuits, and a com- 

ery belonging to the knights of the Teutonic or- 
der. It has been ſeveral times beſieged and taken. | 

Pardubice, a royal town in the circle of Chrudim, is 
fortified, and its citadel is a fine ſtructure. The town 
is well built, and the inhabitants make excellent blades 
for ſwords and knives. This town has the privilege of 
holding fairs. | 

Crumau, or Crumlow, a well built fortified town, 
ſeated on the river Moldau. It has a beautiful citadel 

with the ſeigniory 
annexed to it, bears the title of a dutchy. 

; Elnbogen, a royal borough, ſeated together with its 
citade], on a high and ſteep rock, by ieh it is alſo 
environed. The river Eger, which ruſhes by the left 
fide of this rock, here forms a curve reſembling an el- 
bow 4 wo hence the town receives its name. The way 
which leads to it is very narrow, but i 
7 beſieged and Cen $04 - _ 8 

ive miles to the eaſt of Elnbogen is Carlſbadt, or 
Charles's Bath, which is n its medicinal - 
| 1 on ters, 
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h there are two ſorts, that differ both in | 
7 — and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of | 
the Sproudel and the Muhl bath, the firſt of which are 
boiling hot, and the latter little mare than luke-warm. 
They are both bathed in and drank, and on ſeyeral oc- 
caſions at one and the ſame time. They were firſt diſ- 
vered in the year 1370, and take their name from the 
— ror Charles IV. They are recommended for many 
diſeaſes, particularly the gravel and barrenneſs in wo- 
men. Several eminent phyſicians have wrote upon 
them, and on the manner in which they ought to be 
uſed. The method of drinking them is very diſagree- 
able; for let the weather be ever ſo hot, the patient is 
obliged to be ſhut up in a room heated, with a ſtove, 
and to drink two or three large pots of water hotter 
than thoſe of the king or queen's bath in Somerſetſhire, 
and to walk about while the ſweat trickles down in 
drops; For this reaſon, people ſeldom ſir out till three 
or Four hours after they have drank the waters z and the 
reſt of the day it is abſolutely neceſſary to walk about, 
to prevent ſleeping, which after dinner is dangerous: 
et the walks are narrow, and afford no proſpect but of 
Lan rocks, except only one ſquare. place planted with 
rows of lime-trees, oppoſite to which is a great houſe, 
which has fine rooms, in which thoſe who drink the 
waters play, dance, or walk from five to eight o'clock, 
the hour of ſupper. Theſe baths are 1 * by 
abundance of N and particularly the nobility 
and gentry of Auſtria, as well as thoſe of Bohemia; 
but whoever would be well accommodated, muſt bring 
his own bed, wine, and cook with him. 

The town itſelf is divided into two parts by the river 
T ap I, which runs through it; but it is a dirty place, 
chiefly inhabited by artificers in iron, whoſe works are 
very neat, and extremely cheap. 

Culſtein is a celebrated citadel that ſtands on a moun- 
tain about fifteen miles diſtant from Prague. It is ſtrong 
both by art and nature, and was built by Charles LV. to 
be the fitory of the regalia of the kingdom. In it 
is a well two hundred and forty-four feet deep. It was 
beſieged by the Huffites in the year 1422, from the 


twenty eighth of May to the eleventh of November, but 


ithout ſucceſs. = | ©} h 
"The meritz is a conſiderable town on the Elbe, thirty- 
five miles to the north-weſt of Prague, and is a biſhop's 
ſee ſuffragan to the archbiſhopric of Prague. It was 

arriſoned with French forces by the late emperor 
hatles VII. but was taken by the troops of the queen 
of Hungary in 1742. © 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in Bohemia is that of 
Egra, or Eger, the principal place in à territory of the 
ſame name It is a beautiful and well fortified town, 
ſituated on the riger Eger: it has a college of Jeſuits, and 
three cloiſters. This town retains its antient rights and 

rivileges, and particularly that of coining money, which, 
tin te paſſes only within its own diſtrict. From the 
judicial ſentences of the town-council an appeal lies 
only to the king. Egra has been frequently beſieged and 
taken: in the year 1742 the French ' made themſelves 
maſters of it, and kept it till the next year, when, after 
a long blockade, they were obliged to ſurrender. In the 
town are a number of ingenious artiſts, and its mineral 
waters are very famous. 

Upon the roads in this country the traveller ſeldom fails 
of meeting with good proviſions in the inns, as ducks, 
capons, pheaſants, partridges, and hares ; but the lodg- 
ing is far from being anſwerable to the other entertain- 
ment, it being generally only ſome clean ſtraw ſpread 
on the floor, with a bolſter or pillow for the head. In 
the houſes of the peaſants there is a place walled in be- 
hind the ſtove, to which they aſcend by a few narrow 
ſtone ſteps, as into a cock-loft, and in this warm apart- 
ment fleep away the cold winter nights very comfort- 


ably, 
n 
Of the Marguiſate of Moravia. | 
Jes Situation, Extent, the Face of the Country, its Climate, 
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be Inhabitants ; with the principal Places in this Mar- 
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gui ſſate. 


HE marquiſate of Moravia is bounded on the north 

by Glatz and Sileſia, on the eaſt by Sileſia and 
Hungary, on the ſouth by Auſtria, and on the weſt by 
Bohemia; and receives its name from the river Morava, 
or March. It is a hundred and twenty-eight miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt; and where broadeſt, about 
ninęty-two from north to ſouth, Towards Hungary, 
Sileſia, and Bohemia, it is partly ſurrounded by moun- 
taitls, and partly by woods. Aboye half of this country 
is mountainous and woody, and in the level tracts are 
many moraſſes, bogs, and lakes, where the water is un- 
wholeſome, - hb: Oe f 

The air on the mountains is tough and ſo cold, that 
in many places the inhabitants uſe a ſtove for the greateſt 
part of the whole ſummer, However, more corn grows 
here than is conſumed by the inhabitants; here is alſo 
plenty of flax and hemp, nor are fruit-trees and 'garden- 
plants wanted. It likewiſe produces good ſaffron,” and 
ſome white and ted wine, particularly in thoſe tracts that 
border on Auſtria and Hun Their paſture is good 
and feeds great numbers of cattle, and the extenſive foreſts 
aftord great plenty of veniſon, wolves, bears, and a ſpecies 
of leopards of the ſize of dogs; there are alſo ſome bea- 
vers. Theſe foreſts likewiſe afford the inhabitants an 
opportunity of procuring a great deal of honey and wax 
by the breeding of bees. 

In this country are quarries of marble amethyſts, a 
kind of baſtard diamonds, and other minerals; as alſo 
allum and mines of iron. This country likewiſe pro- 
duces ſulphur, ſaltpetre, and vitriol ; here are wholeſome 
mineral waters, and ſome acid ſprings. 

The Oder riſes in the circle of Olmutz, in this coun« 
try. The river March, or Mora, or in Latin Morava, 
riſes in the county of Glatz, and running from north to 
ſouth, at length forms the limits between Hunga 
Auſtria; but this riyer is not navigable, Theſe and oth 
ing ſtreams, as well as the lakes, yield various kinds 
0 3 | pr „ | | | 

The ſciences at preſent begin to flouriſh here. TI 
principal commodities of the country are the cloth ma- 
nufactory, iron-works, and glaſs-houſes ; the making 
of paper, gunpowder, .&c. but the commerce of the in- 
habitants is very inconſiderable. L * 

Chriſtianity was ſettled here ſo early as in the eighth 
ys but in the fifteenth this country bore a con- 
ſiderable part in the commotions of the Huſſites in Bo- 
hemia, and many embraced their opinions and called 
themſelves Moravian Brethren; but in the ſixteenth 
century moſt of them were obliged to fly. There are 
here at preſent not only ſome of them, but a few Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts, who make an external profeſſion 
of conformity with the. Romiſh church, though they 
N hold ſeparate: aſſemblies, and, as opportunity 
offers, frequently fly to Proteſtant countries; f late a 
new, ſpirit of reformation; appeared among the former, and 
a great number of converts, headed by a late count of 
Zinzendorf, have not only ſettled in England and ſe- 
veral parts of 22 but have removed for the fake of 
liberty to the Britiſh American plantations, 

The whole marquiſate is ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction of the biſhap of Olmutz, who ftiles himſelf 
duke and prince of the haly Roman empire, and count 
of the royal Bohemian chapel, having formerly. had a 
voice at the diets of the empire. He is at preſent im- 
mediately under the pope, and the epiſcopal conſiſtory, 
which is the only eccleſiaſtical judicatory in all Mo- 
ravia, enjoys the ſupreme. juriſdiction over eccleſiaſtical 
perſons. | | | 

Moravia contributes towards the maintenance of the 
military ſtate of the Auſtrian hereditary countries, the 
annual ſum of one million eight hundred and fifty-ſix 
thouſand four hundred and ninety florins. 


The whole marquiſate is divided into fix. circles, each 


| of which has its circle-captain, whoſe authority extends 
to the quartering, marching, and maintenance of the 


foldiers, | 
The principal towns in | Moravia are, 


Produce, and Rivers : the Manufuctures and Riligion of \ 
799 | 


8 f Olmutz, 
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Olmutz, the capital of the marquiſate and of the circle 


of the ſame name, and the reſidence of the biſhop, whoſe 
caſtle is a place of conſiderable ſtrength, it being wholly 
| ſurrounded by the river March. This town is populous 
and well built; it contains twenty-ſix churches, among 
which, the cathedral church of St. Wenzel is worthy 
of notice, with five chapels, ſeven monaſteries, and two 
nunneries, one college of Jeſuits, an univerſity, 2 riding- 
academy, ſeveral hoſpitals, and an orphan-houſe. The 
city has been frequently beſieged, and in 1741 was 
blocked up for ſome months by the Pruſſians. 
 . Kremſfier, a well built walled town, ſeated on the river 
March, and belonging to the biſhop of Olmutz. It has a 
collegiate church Jedicated to St. Moritz, a college, ſe- 
veral cloiſters, and a mint. The large and beautiful 
palace in which the biſhop uſually reſided was burnt 


down in the year 1752, together with the archives, the | 


rs houſes. 


ſuburbs, and fifty-five burg 


Bruan, or Brinn, is a royal borough in the circle of 


the ſame name. The town is not very large, but is well 
built, populous, and well fortified. It has the greateſt 
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Sitt514, 


trade of any place in Moravia, and is the ſeat of the royal 
coutts of Juſtice and the diets. 


near St. Thomas's church, which is particularly famous 
for an image of the Virgin Mary, which they pretend 
was made b St. Luke. This place has ſometimes been 
beſieged and blocked up, but never yet taken. 

Znain, or Znogma, a al - borough, ſituated. in a 
pleaſant ſpot near the river Leya; it is well built, and 
has a itadel, four cloiſters, and a college of Jeſuits... There 
are many vineyards in its neighbourhood that afford a 
palatable wine, It has been ſeveral times taken and re- 
taken during the civil wars of Germany, © 

Iglau is a pretty large well built and populous town in 
the circle of the ſame name, ſeated on the river Iglau. 
It contains a college of Jeſuits, with a Dominican and 
Franciſcan monaſtery, and carries on a trade in beer and 
coarſe woollen cloth, It has frequently been beſieged and 
taken, and in the fixteenth century was the firſt of all the 
royal boroughs that embraced the opinions of Luther. 


| ot 


Tue biſhop has à palace 
here, and within the town is alſo a college of Jeſuits; 
fix cloiſters, among which is that of the Auguſtin hermits 
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CHAP. XI. 


| Of the Dutchy of SILESTIA and the County of GLATZ. 


SECT. I. 


In Situation; Extent, Mountains, Climate, Poſfils and Mi- 
© nerals, Vegetables, Animals, and Rivers. 5 


ILESIA' is bounded on the eaſt by Poland, on which 
fide the country is wholly level and open; to the 


fouthward it is ſeparated from Hungary by a chain of 


mountains and a wild thicket, in ſome parts a German 
mile broad, and in others more or leſs : this thicket pro- 
perly belongs neither to Sileſia nor Hungary, though both 
countries have frequently attempted to make it their own; 
but it ſtill remains a natural and impenetrable barrier both 
to Sileſia and eg, Towards the weſt Sileſia joins 
Moravia, Bohemia, Luſatia, and the county of Glatz. 
From the two firſt it is ſeparated by a chain of moun- 
tains, but towards Luſatia it is level and open. To the 
northwatd it borders on Brandenburg, on which fide it 
is likewiſe level and open. e 
It extends in length from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
'eaſt about two hundred and twenty- eight miles, and a- 
bout a hundred where broadeſt; but it is much con- 
trated at both 'ends,' 
Silefia is encompaſſed on the weſt and ſouth by a chain 
of mountains, which, with reſpect to their height and 
extent, are ſome of the moſt remarkable in Europe, and 
is called by different names in the different countries by 
which it extends. In theſe mountains, and all over that 
part of Upper Sileſia that lies towards Moravia and Hun- 
gary, the winter ſets in earlier, is much more ſevere, and 
2 continuance than in the plains. At the time 
when the country at the foot of theſe mountains is co- 
vered with ice and ſnow, the trees at Breſlau are in full 
verdure. r | | | 
The inhabitants of the mountains are not only con- 
fined to their houſes by the ſnow, but like the Laplan- 
ders and people of Carniola, they uſe a kind of ſkates, 
dy the help of which they paſs over the ſnow with ama- 
zing ſwiftneſs. | | | 
n the mountains are found agate, jaſper, and even 
amethyſts of an uncommon hardneſs 1 beauty, and al- 
ſo cryſtals, They afford quarries of ſtone, and in ſome 
parts is pit- coal, while others afford turf for fuel. There 
ate ſome mines of ſilver; vitriol is found in ſeveral 
places, and in others are mines of coppes, lead, and 


The ſandy parts of the country in the principality of 

Glogau, and — the Oder towards Po the 

mountains tract, which is of conſiderable extent, pro- 
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duce little corn; but this deficiency is compenſated 
the fertility of the other and larger part of Sileſia, 
which affords plenty of wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
and alſo Turkey wheat, ſpelt, buck-wheat, millet, lin- 
ſeed, peas and beans. Several parts of the country pro- 
duce excellent culinary vegetables, and afford plenty of 
fine fruit; even ſuch ſpots as are unfit for tillage, either 
make'good paſture grounds, or are covered with wood ; 
ſo that there is ſcarce any part of Sileſia that can be ſaid 
to be entirely uſeleſs and barren. Here is abundance of 
flax, and ſome hemp ; but not ſo much of the latter as 
is ſpun, conſiderable quantities being imported from 
Hungary and Poland. The country producgs plenty of 
hops, and madder is cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs, as to 
form one of their moſt conſiderable exports ; there is al- 
ſo great plenty of a yellow. dye, and likewiſe planta- 
tions of tobacco ; but the ſaffron of this country is not 

n the mountains, and in Upper Sileſia, pitch, tar, 
and reſin are made from the pine, fir, and beech, and 
the Jarch tree yields turpentine. From theſe reſinous 
trees, the inhabitants among the mountains make a kind 
of lamp - black. X | | 

Their breeding of horned cattle extends no farther 
than is juſt neceſſary for the. plough, and a ſufficienc 
of milk, butter, and cheeſe; and their oxen are Nil 
fewer in number, on which, account the markets' are 
principally ſupplied from Hungary and Poland. The 
moſt famous of theſe ox markets are thoſe of Brieg, 
Breſlau, and Schweidnitz, where formerly at the annual 
fair, it was not uncommon to ſee ten, twelve, or fifteen 
thouſand head of Hungarian and Poliſh cattle, and 
ſometimes more, There are here bred many fine ſtout 
horſes ; but not enough to ſupply the country, great 
numbers being bought at Francfort fair, and brought 


likewiſe from Lithuania. The inhabitants of the hilly 


country keep goats, and eſtimate. the profit of two good 
ones to be equal to that of a cow; a great deal of cheeſe 
being made of their milk. The breeding of ſheep is al- 
ſo very profitable, on account. of the excellency of their 
wool. Theſe ſheep are ſheared. twice a year; but the 
ſummer wool is reckoned preferable to that of winter, 
though ſomewhat lighter. As to veniſon and game, 
ſome parts enjoy a tolerable plenty, while in others they 
are ſcarce, 

The wild beaſts of this country that ate only valued 
for their ſkins are lynxes, which frequent none but the 


19 untainous parts, foxes, weazels, otters, and beavers, 
but in no great number, a 
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teeling of bees in this country is not ſo conſi- 
2 1 to A * the conſumption of honey and 
wax, on which account great quantities of both are im- 
ported from Poland; but their culture of filk is in a fair 
'way of being carried to its utmoſt extent. 

With reſpect to fiſh, in the Oder are caught ſturgeon 
and ſalmon, the former of which are ſometimes of pro- 
digious ſize, ſkate, lampreys, &c, The other rivers, 
and eſpecially the lakes and ponds, abound with various 
kinds of fiſh, as pike, carp, trout, mullets, &c. : 

As to the rivers of Sileſia, the Oder has its ſource in 
Moravia; but is not of any conſiderable ſize till it 
reaches Sileſia, which it traverſes nearly from end to end, 
and at Ratibor it becomes navigable. Its banks are gene- 
rally low and ſandy ; ſo that it frequently overflows them 
to the great detriment of the adjacent country. Into it 
run all the leſſer ſtreams, as the Ofter, the Elſe, the 
Neiſs, the Ohlau, the Stober, &c. The Viſtula and 
Elbe have their ſource in-this dutchy, the former iſſuing 
from three ſprings ſituated among the lofty mountains 
in the principality of Teſhen, on the frontiers of Po- 
land. The ſource of the Elbe, though generall placed 
in Bohemia, lies in the Giant's mountain, in the prin- 
cipality of Jauer. 


SECT. II. 


The Number, Language, and Religion of the People. Their 
Learning, Manufattures, and Commerce. 


HE number of people in Sileſia exceeds a million 

' and a half; theſe are chiefly compoſed of Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Moravians. With reſpect to the lan- 
guage, German is ſpoken by moſt of the inhabitants, 
though in Upper Sileſia, and beyond the Oder, the 
Sclayonic is very common, and in ſome places bears a 
nearer affinity to the Poliſh, and in others to the Mo- 
ravian. þ | 

The inhabitants are of different religious ſets. His 
majeſty king Frederic II. at the peace of Berlin in 1742, 
promiſed thꝰt the popiſh religion ſhould be tolerated, 
though without detriment to the freedom of conſcience 
of the proteſtant inhabitants, or to his own prerogative 
as ſovereign. This promiſe has accordingly taken place, 
and all parties enjoy a perfect liberty of conſcience. The 

reateſt number of papiſts are in the dioceſe of Breſlau. 

his dioceſe is divided into four archdeaconries, name- 
Ty, thoſe of Breſlau, Glogau, Oppelen, and Lignitz, 
which, excluſive of the cathedral of Breſlau, compre- 
hend under them ſeven collegiate churches, with ſe- 
venty-ſeven archpreſbyteries, 7 cond priories, five hun- 
dred ſeventy-ſix parifhes, and eighty-ſix convents; that 
is, ſixty-eight of monks, and eighteen of nuns ; but 
ſeveral of theſe are exempt from the biſhop's juriſdiction. 
All eccleſiaſtical benefices here, not excepting the. ſee 
of Breſlau, are in the king of Pruffia's gift. 
The reformation in Sileſia began to be introduced by 
the principality of Lignitz, in 1522, under the auſpi- 
ces of Frederic II. duke of thar principality, and ſoon 
extended from thence into the principality of Brieg. 
The city of Breſlau, which had before ſequeſtered ſome 
lands belonging to monaſteries towards charitable uſes, 
likewiſe embraced Lutheraniſm; and its example was 
followed by the city of Schweidnitz, and ſeveral other 
Places, till by degrees the reformation became propagat- 
ed all over Sileſia. | | | 

In os the emperor Rodolphus II. granted to the 
Princes, ſtates, and vaſſals who had embraced Luthera- 
niſm, both in Upper and Lower 'Silefia, the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion; confirmed them in the poſſeſſion 
of their churches, ſchools, and conſiſtories, and per- 
mitted them to build others: but, on that emperor's de- 
ceaſe, violent meaſures were uſed to bring back the Lu- 
_ therans to popery. The ' treaty of Prague in 16 
ſeemed to promiſe them quiet and ſafety ; but theſe bſeſ- 

ſings were of ſhort duration ; however, it was ſtipulated 
by the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648; that the princes 
of Sileſia, profeſſing the Augſburg confeffion, ſhould con- 
tinue eſſed of their former privileges, and the free 
Exercrle ef their religion, in the ſame manner as before 
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the war. His imperial majeſty by that peace permitted 
the counts, barons, gentlemen, and vaſlals of Upper Si- 
leſia profeſſing the Augſburg confeſſion, to perform divine 
worſhip in the neighbouring places, and the proteſtants 
of Schweidnitz, — 5 and Glogau, were allowed to 
build three churches. The Lutheratis, however, not 
only loſt the above-mentioned duchies, and the city of 
Breſlau, with their churches, excepting only the three 
they had been allowed to build; but their oppreſſions 
were ſoon renewed, and too many were prevailed on by 

rſecution to embrace popery. This fell heavieſt on the 
1 in Upper Sileſia, who had many German 
miles to go to the neareſt Lutheran church, and in ſome 
places above eighty Engliſh miles. However, by the 
protection of Charles XII. the religious ſtate of the Lu- 
therans in Sileſia was much amended; for that monarch, 
in a convention concluded hetween him and the empe- 
ror Joſeph, in 1707, obtained for them, beſides other 
religious liberties, licence to build fix new , churches, 
and the reſtitution of one hundred 'and eighteen more, 
which had been taken from them; by which means they 
became poſſeſſed of three hundred twenty-five churches, 
to which one was afterwards added under the emperor 
Charles VI. Theſe benefits were conferred by an act 
of ſtate at Breſlau in 1709; but oy coſt the Luthe- 
rans four millions eighty- ſeven thouſand florins, partly 
as a loan to the emperor, and partly as a free gift. At 
length, under the government of the king of Pruſſia, 
they were granted a perfect liberty of conſcience, with 
permiſſion to build new churches under the title of 
houſes of prayer, which have increaſed to the number 
of two hundred and thirty. But when the benefices 
are in the hands of the popiſh clergy, the Lutherans 
pay ſurplice fees to the incumbents, though the mini- 
ſerial functions are performed by miniſters of their own 
ſet. On the other hand, in Lignitz, the papiſts pay 
the pariſh. dues to the Lutheran miniſters, as the eſta- 
bliſhed incumbents.  - +» -* + Jak 

The Calviniſts had alſo formerly the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and were poſſeſſed of churches in diffe- 
rent parts of the country; but the papiſts graduall 
ejected them. After the convention in 1707, in hic 
no expreſs mention was made of them, they petitioned 
for the reſtitution” of their churches z but though they 
did not want mediators, this proved ineffeQual. Fre-- 
deric II. has, however, granted them the privilege of 
public worſhip at Breſlau, and many other places. 

The Huffites have alſo ſome congregations in Sileſia, 
and ſome of theſe being Lutherans, and others Calviniſts, 
each ſect has its diſtin&t paſtor. The Hernhuthers, or 
Moravian brethren, obtained a grant in 1742, from king 
Frederic II. to ſettle in Sileſia, with entire freedom of 


ritual and ecclefiaſtical affairs acknowledge no conſiſtory, 
as being under the king's immediate protection, and in 
religious matters ſubject only to their biſhop, At Breſ- 
lau is likewiſe a Greek church, and the Jews are per- 


mitted their ſynagogues. 


Sileſia has ever been famous for producing men of 
learning, of whom ſome have eminently diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. At preſent all kinds of learning are greatly 
encouraged, eſpecially among the Lutherans, 

The principal manufactures in Sileſia are of flax, 
thread, twine, linen and damaſk. The printing of li- 
nen in water and oil colours, is in ſome places carried to 

reat perfection; beſides which, canvas and buckrams of 
everal kinds are made of thread and worſted. The 
plain ſtriped and flowered veils, with a mixture of red 
Turkiſh thread, are made in this country of ſuch fine- 
neſs, as'to ſell for four florins and upwards a German 
ell. Lace is alſo made here of tolerable fineneſs, and 
more paper is made in Sileſia than can be uſed by the 
inhabitants. Strong woollen cloths. are made in many 
places. Here are likewiſe manufaQtures of linſey wool- 
ſey ſerge, druggets, plain and figured fuſtians, pluſh, 
callimancoes, and all other ſtuffs ; as alſo cottons, ging- 
hams, ſtockings and hats, The drefling of leather is 
likewiſe well underſtood, There are many glaſs-houſes, 
and in no country is glaſs more exquiſitely poliſhed and 
cut. In Sileſia are alſo a great number of n. 


iron-mills, and manufactures of that meta 
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conſcience, and public worſhip. Their miniſters in ſpi- 
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The principal exports of this dutchy are thread, yarn, 
linen, veils, wool, woollen cloths and ſtuffs, paper, 
tnadder, and mill-tones, The Silefian merchants like- 
wiſe deal largely in wax, honey, hides, leather, and 
furs, which are for the moſt part brought from Poland, 
Hungary, and Ruſſia. 
On the other band, they import horſes, oxen, Poliſh 
wheat, and rock-ſalt, with wines, chiefly from Hungary, 
Auftria, the countries about the Rhine, and France; 
ſpices, drugs, ſeveral manuſactures, and other commo- 
Cities are alſo imported. Since Silefia has fallen under 
the dominionof Pruſſia, ſeveral excellent regulations have 
been made, by which commerce has been conſiderably 
improved. 


SECT, III. 


A conciſe View of the Manner in which the greatefi Part of 
Silejia became ſubjeft to the King of Pruſſia. Its Arms and 


ITH reſpe& to the hiſtory of Sileſia, it ſeems only 
neceſſary to obſerve here, that the death of the 
emperor Charles VI. in 1740, produced great changes 
in that dutchy; Frederic II. ing of Pruſſia, laying 
claim to the following diſtricts: firſt, to the principality 
of Jagerndorf, which in 1524 was purchaſed with the 
22 ation of Lewis king of Bohemia and Hungary by 
| margrave of — from the houſe of 
Zchelſenber , and bequeathed by him to his ſon George 
Frederic, from whom, by agreement, it devolved to 
Joachim Frederic, elector of Brandenburg, who left it 
to his 1 George, whom the emperor Ferdinand 
II. put under the ban of the empire, in 1623, by which 
he loſt the principality of Jagerndorf, which the em- 
conferred on the prince of Lichtenſtein, Indeed 

he elector Frederic William, in 1686, renounced his 
claim to it, in conſideration of his enjoying the circle 
of Schwibus ; but this, in 1695, his ſon Frederic reſtored 


to the houſe of Auſtria, in lieu of the ſum of two hun- | pe 


dred and fifty thouſand florins: but — Frederic II. main- 
tained by ſeveral arguments, that theſe ceſſions were in- 
valid. Secondly, to the principalities of Lignitz, Brieg, 
and Wolau, by virtue of a compact of inheritance enter- 
ed into, in 1537, between Frederic, duke of Lig- 
nitz and Brieg, and Joachim LI. elector of Branden- 
burg, by which the former was impowered to ſeize it by 
virtue of the privileges granted the kings of Bohemia in 
ſeveral diſtant iel, notwithſtanding the emperor Fer- 
dinand I. in 1546, had declared ſuch — of inhe- 
Titance void. N 
Theſe principalities had therefore been unjuſtly with- 
held from the eleftoral houſe of Brandenburg, ever ſince 
the failure of the dukes of Lignitz. The above claims 
were ſo effectually ſupported by the march of an army 
into Sileſia, that atia Thereſa, queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, for ever ceded to the king of Pruffia and his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, the countries of Upper and Lower 
Sileſia, together with the diſtrict of Katſcher, formerly 
belonging to Moravia, as alſo the county of Glatz, re- 
ſerving however to herſelf ſome parts of Upper Sileſia. 
On the other band, the king of Pruſſia for himſelf and 
ſucceſſors renounced all demands on the queen of Hun- 
ry, and took on himſelf the diſcharge of the Sileſian 
Jeb due to the ſubjects of Great Britain, Holland, and 
the ſtates of Brabant. The ſame year the limits between 
Pruſſian and Auſtrian Sileſia were ſettled and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by fixing up a hundred and thirty-eight pillars, with 
plates of lead affixed to them. | 
This peace was, however, interrupted by a new war, 
which broke out in 1744 3 but was terminated by the 
treaty of Dreſden on the twenty-fifth of December, 
1745, wherein' thoſe of Breſlau and Berlin, with the 
convention of 1742, were renewed and ratified. The 
ear 1756 produced the third Sileſian war, in which the 
ing of Pruffia, aſſiſted by Great Britain, oppoſed the 
whole power of the houſe of Auſtria, affifted by France 
and Ruſſia z and, after giving amazing proofs of his 
courage and conduct in defeating the numerous armies 
A _— | 
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of his powerful enemies, brought them to conclude a 
peace in 1763. 

The king of Pruſſia ſtiles himſelf ſovereign and ſu- 

preme duke of Sileſia; and by the treaty of Berlin the 
ueen of Hungary and Bohemia has alſo retained to her- 
elf and heirs the title of ſovereign dutcheſs of Sileſia. 

The arms of this dutchy are or, an eagle crowned, 
ſable, with a creſcent argent on its breaſt, the ends of 
which are ſometimes in the form of an acorn, and ſome. 
times reſemble little croſſes. 

Sileſia was never immediately connected with the go- 
vernment of the empire; for it never was an imperial 
fief, nor obtained a ſeat or vote in the diet; and as it 
has never been ſubject to the ſupreme tribunals of the 
empire, the imperial laws are there of no force, While 
Sileſia was annexed to the crown of Bohemia, the com- 
miſſioners of the ſovereign uſed to lay before the diets 
of the princes and ſtates demands of pecuniary ſupplies, 
which were taken into conſideration, and the reſolution 
of the diet made known to the commiſſioners, and to all 
the principalities and towns, by their Fora deputies : 
upon which meetings were held in each principality to 
deliberate on the means of raifing the quota each ſepa- 
rate principality was to pay towards the ſum agreed to 
at the general diet; and this, one year with another, a- 
mounted to at leaſt two millions twenty thouſand florins. 
The collectors of the princes and ftates remitted the pro- 
portions paid by each principality to the general ſubſidy- 
office at Breſlau, which was dependent on thoſe princes, 
and paid the money ſo received to the ſovereign's trea- 
ſury or war- office, or to the treaſurer of the houſhold. 

This method of taxation, together with the ſubſidy- 
office, and the diets, were, however, abrogated by king 
Frederic II. and two war and domain tteaſuries are erect- 
ed at Breſlau and Glogau,. for the management of the 
ſeveral branches of the public revenue. The exciſe is 
on the ſame footing with that in the more ancient do- 
minions of Pruſſia, and is limited to the walled towns; 
but the contributions of the open towns, villages, and 
ſeats, are fixed, and continue at the ſame height both in 
ace and war, Every principality, and every circle in- 
to which it is divided, receives notice of its annual and 


monthly contingents payable to the contribution. The 


two war and domain-offices, each of which has its pre- 
ſident, directors, counſellors, and other officers, fuper- 
intend the contributions; cauſe them to be duly received 
and accounted for by the office of the receiver-general, 
and in the particular receivers offices of the principalities; 
take care that ſuch regularity be - 1.6 þ as that the 
contributional and ſubſidial aſſeſſments may be laid and re- 


viſed in the ſame preciſe manner; and that the ſeveral 


ſums notified for collection, and duly paid every month 
into the offices of the provincial receivers, be from thence 
remitted to the receiver-general's offices at Breſlau and 
Glogau. 5 
Lower Sileſia annually pays one million one hundred 
eighty-one thouſand and forty- four rixdollars, accord- 
ing to fixed and invariable regulations; but we have no 
exact account of the amount of the contributions in 
Upper Sileſia. It is, however, generally ſuppoſed, that 
all Pruffian Sileſia, in conjunction with the county of 
Glatz, the produce of the domains, regalia, exciſe, con- 
tributions, ſalt- works, the duty on ſtamped paper, which 
is much eaſier now than formerly, and. the rights of the 
ſovereignty all included, bring in annually above four 
millions of rixdollars. As to that part of Silefia which 
belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, it was in 1743 obliged 
to raiſe a hundred and eighty- ſix thouſand rixdollars. 
With reſpect to the laws and courts of juſtice, it is 
proper to obſerve, that the king of Pruſſia, in his part of 
ileſia, has erected three ſupreme: courts, which are thoſe 
of Breſlau, Glogau, and Brieg, each of which has a par- 
ticular diſtrict. They take cognizance of all civil and 
criminal cauſes, hear appeals .from the inferior courts, 
and from the judgments of the magiſtrates of particular 
towns. | | 
The principal rules of proceeding in theſe courts, are 
contained in the Codex Fredericianus, the royal ordinances 
and reſcripts, and Brachvogel's Collection of the impe- 


rial pragmatic ſanctions; beſides which there are certain 
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articular conſtitotions in every principality and lordſhip, 
in every town. | ? | 
2 4 tes, and the city of Breſlau, have their 
own regencies and courts, both in civil and penal cauſes, 
from which. an appeal lies to the above ſupreme courts. 
The deputies of the princes and ſtates aſſemble twice a 
year at Breſlau, and, together with the ſupreme court of 
that city, decide all conteſts that have ari en- amorig the 
princes and ſtates concerning a principality, ſtate, orany 
tract of land belonging to them z- bur a party-who- thinks 
himſelf aggrieved may apply to the king in perſon.” The 
princes When ſued on account of the rights and pro- 
ties of others, or in diſputes between themſelves and 
their vaſſals, muſt ſtand. trial before the ſupreme court. 
As to the inferior lordſhips; and other country corpora- 
tions, with the upper and lower courts, they are held 
without any moleſtation, except that in capital or penal 
caſes, they require the royal confirmation. | 
The Lutheran churches and ſchools are under the in- 
Aion of the upper · conſiſtories at Breſlau, Glogau, and 
rieg, with right of * to the tribunal at Berlin. The 
members of theſe conſiſtories are the preſidents and coun- 
ſellors of the above ſupreme court, with an eceleſiaſtic ' 
to each; but the principality of Oels and the city of 
Breſlau have their own diſtinct conſiſtories: but church 
affairs among the papiſts are cognizable by the biſhop's 
court at Breſlau; from whence alſo appeals lie to the 
tribunal of Berlin. We sch 2 10 
Sileſia is divided into Upper and Lower; and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buſching, contains, :exclufive of the count 
of Glatz, a hundred and ſixty- nine cities, and fout hun- 
dred and ſeventy- ſix villages. We ſhall begin with Lower 
Sileſia, the greateſt part of which is ſubject to the king 
of Pruſſia, and contains thirteen principalities 
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Of the principality of Breſlau, with a particular Dyſcription 
N 1 of its Capital. 9 


[eee 6 2 
JT principality of Breſlau, or Breſlaw, excluſive 
| of the circle of Namſlau, which, though belong- 
ing to it, lies ſeparate, is bounded on the north by the 
principalities of Oels and Wolau,. on the weſtward by 
thoſe of Lignitz and Schweidnitz, on the ſouthward by 
the principalities of Schweidnitz and Brieg, and on the 
eaſtward by Brieg and Oels. i b 
This principality is every where flat and level, and the 
parts near the Oder and other rivers either ſandy or 
ſwampy. It is, however, an excellent corn country, and 
not deſtitute of rich paſtures, the Namſlau circle alone 
excepted; but this abounds in timber and wood for fuel, 
which are ſo ſcarce in the other circles, that the coun 


people uſe ſtraw, with the ftalks of thiſtles and burdoc, 


as alſo thoſe of ſun-flowers and potatoes, and in many 
places willows are planted merely for burning. FY 
In moſt parts. they have'good cattle and ſheep, and 
particularly cows of a very extraordinary ſize. The 
neighbourhood. of Breſlau produces great quantities of 
madder, and the rivers are well ſupplied with fiſh. The 
roads, however, are very bad, and, where the ſoil is black, 
are ſcarce paſlable in wet weather, and for want of tim- 
ber and quarries of ſtone cannot be repaired without great 
difficulty and expence. The city of Breſlau, in order to 
facilitate its intercourſe with other places, has cauſed 
ditches to be dug along the ſides of the roads, and the 
roads themſelves to be paved with ſtones; a work of ſe- 
veral years labour. Some of theſe ditches are not leſs 
than a mile in length, and the keeping them in repair is 
an annual charge of ſome thouſands of dollars. | 
The 12 of Breſlau is divided into four cir- 
cles ; of theſe the circle of. Breſlau contains nine cities 
and two market-towns ; and if the villages are not very 
large the deficiency is made up. by the great number of 
them, they being every where placed within cannon-ſhot 
of each other. el. CAE! | | 
6h The city of Breſlau, or. Breſlaw, the capital of this 
circle, and of the whole dutchy of Sileſia, -is ſituated on 
the Oder, which on the north fide runs cloſe by the 
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walls, and in that part receives the Ohlau, after its 


464 
winding courſe through Old Breſlau. The prefent old 
city was formerly encompaſſed by, this laſt river, as with 
a' mont, all without the Ohlau to the walls of 'the city, 
being additions made by the emperor Charles IV. The 

ſeveral parts comprehended under the name of Breſlau 
are collectively of great extent; for, including the ſub- 


urbs; the whole circumference is not Jefs than nine 
Engliſh miles. The fortifications of the city are of no 
fron! importance. It has ſeveral large and regular 
quares; the maiti ſtreets are broad, and, beſides many 
noble edifices, it contains 4 hunibet of Very elegant 
houſes and other private buildings. The part called the 
Dominſel though lying without the circuit of the town, 
is defended by low walls trengthened with Baſtions, and 
in it ftatids the cathedral of St. John, which in 1759, 
together with the deanery, was deſtroyed by fite. In the 
ſame” part is alſo the biſhop's library, wHich forms a par- 
ticulat building; the abbey of the Holy Crofs ; three or 
four ſmall churches ; the biſhop's palace, which is a very 
ſpacious ſtructure; the dwellings of the preberids, ſome 
of which have very beautiful gardens ; and the electoral 
hoſpital for poor children of both ſexes. N 
In the ſuburb called the Sandinſel, which lies before 

the Sand gate, is St, Mary's church, a very. beautiful 
building ; a ſplendid convent, with a large library, be- 
longing to the. regular Augaſtin canons ; St. James's 
church, which belongs to an Auguſtin nunnery ; and St. 
Arin's; belonging to the canons of St. Mary. Near the 
Sand gate is the monaſtery of St, Vincent, and adjoinin 


y | to it che magnificent nunnery of St. Clate. Near theſe 


fine ſtructures is the Beautiful abbey of St. Matthias, 
with a pariſh church, and a valuable collection of books 
belonging to the prebends of the Red Star; and in the 
ſamme ſtreet is St. Agnes's church and an Urſeline nun- 
nery. The Jeſuits college, with its ſplendid church, 
ſtands on the ſite of the caſtle, which was once the re- 
ſidence of the dukes of Breſlau; but the enipefor Leopold 
gave it to the Jeſuits, ae 

The other -popiſh churches and convents in the city 
are, the Franciſcan, dedicated to St. Anthony, to which 
is alſo annexed a regular built church; St. Hedwiga's, 
which belongs to a Capuchin convent that ſtands behind 
it; St. Dorothy's, which is in the poſſeſſion of the Mi- 
norites 3 the parochial church of the Holy Corps, be- 
longing to the Johannites commandery, which faces it; the 
parochial church of St. Adelbert; the beautiful chapel of 
St. Ceſlaus ; St. Joſeph's, which belongs t6 another Domi- 
nican conveiit ; with the nunnety of St. Catharine, To 
theſe are to be added, the manfion-houſe of the ſiſters 
of 'St. Elizabeth ; St. Nickel's church before St. Nickel's 

ate; St. Mautice's without the Ohlau gate; the ſmall 
hoſpital church of St. Lazarus; with the church and 
convent of the Good Men. — 
The churches belonging ta the Luthetans are St. Eli- 
2abeth's, which is the principal, and St. Mary Magda- 
len's, both in the Old Town, and containing valuable 
libraries; St. Bernardine's in the New Town bas allo a 
good collection of books; St. Barbara's church is ap- 
pointed to the uſe of the garriſon. There are alſo three 
hoſpital "churches; and that of St. Chriſtopher's, The 
Lutheran ſervice is likewiſe performed in a large hall be- 
longing-to the houſe of correction. Without the town 
the Lutherans are poſſeſſed of the church of St. Salvator, 
which ſerves for the ſoldiety who are quartered without 
the city; and another church dedicated to the eleven 
thouſand virgins, without the Oder gate. 

The Calviniſts aſſemble in a building on the other ſide 
the Oder, which was orice the general tax-office, The 
Greek Chriſtians, moſt of whom are Armenians, have a 
church here, and the Jews their ſynagogues. 

The popiſh univerſity, which is undet the care of the 
Jeſuits, is a noble ſtructure. "The Lutherans at St. Elia 
zabeth's, and St. Mary Magdalen's, have two flouriſhing 
academies; each under the direction of eleven profeſſors, 
with a grammar-ſchool at St. Bernardihe's in the New 
Town. The exchange is a very elegant ſtructure. 

The city, beſides a governor, arid ſeveral courts of 


juſtice, has a court of exchequer, a war and domain- 


office, with thoſe for ſalt, cuſtoms, exciſe, and trade; a 


college of phyſicians, a mint, &c, Frederic II. grant 
Breflau * third place in rank among his capital citiesz 


* 
* 
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that is, to be next to Berlin and Konigſberg. The ma- 
iſtracy and conſiſtory are both compoſed of Lutherans. 
is city is at preſent the center of all the trade in Sile- 
ſia, and its inhabitants carry on ſeveral manufactures. 
It became ſubject to the Pruſſian government in 1741, 
and in 1757 a ſmall Pruſſian wa, commanded by Au- 
guſtus William duke of Brunſwic Bevern, fortified them- 
elves in this neighbourhood ; and, being attacked on the 
twenty-ſecond of November by a conſiderable body of the 
Auſtrian forces, made a vigorous defence till the 
evening; but in the night quitted their camp, and croſ- 
ſing the Oder, the city urrendered to the Auſtrians, 
However, on the twentieth of December it was retaken 
by the king of Pruffia, and the Auſtrian garriſon, which 
amounted to near one thouſand eight hundred men, made 
priſoners of war. In the laſt ſiege ſeveral of its churches 
were damaged, and St. Mary dalen's library demo- 
liſhed by the falling of a bomb. The greateſt part like- 
wiſe of the ſuburbs ſuffered extremely, and that part 
without the Sand gate was entirely burnt down, 


\ 
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'ncidaliti Brieg, dnitz, and Jauer; 
of i Lopes Fl — in each, 7 


with the principal 


E now. come to the principality of Brieg, which is 
on-all ſides eee thoſe of Oels, Breſlau, 
Schweidnitz, Munſterberg, Neiſs, and Oppeln, ex- 
cept a detached piece which borders on Poland. This is 
one of the largeſt principalities in all Sileſia, and alſo one 
of the moſt ſertile in grain. p ; 
This prineipality is divided into fix cireles, which 
contain nine cities and two market towns, The princi- 
pal place in this principality is, 5 | 
Brieg, in Latin Brega, the capital of a circle of the 
ſame name, and of the whole principality, ſtands on the 
river Oder, and is not only well fortified, but is one of 
the largeſt, handſomeſt, and moſt conſiderable citics in 
all Silelia. It has four ſuburbs, and a very long, lofty, 
and ſtrong wooden A The caſtle, which was an- 
tiently the reſidence of the dukes of Brieg, was burnt 
down during the ſiege of the city in 1741. On the ſouth 
fide of Brieg ſtands the abbey of St. Hedwiga, which is 
in the pollekon of the papiſts z beſides which here is alſo 
a Jeſuits college and a Franciſcan convent. To the Lu- 
therans belong the parochial church of St. Nicholas, 
and they haye alſo an academy founded by duke George 
II. with the church of the Holy Trinity, in which the 
Poliſh congregation aſſemble. In 1643 this city held 
out a ſiege againſt the Swedes, but in 1741 the Pruffians 
made — 2 maſters of it in four days. 
The principality of Schweidnitz borders to the eaſt on 
the principalities of Brieg and Breſlau, to the northward 
on thoſe of Lignitz and Jauer, to the weſtward alſo on 
Jauer, and to the ſouthward on Bohemia and the cou 


of Munſterberg. It is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous principalities in all Sileſia, and, in conjunction with 
the principality of Jauer, is ſuppoſed to form one - eighth 
of he 2 3 1 

n this principality are ſeveral very high mountains: 
it, N 205 a e, of bl, timber, and 
fruit; and abounds in game of all kinds; as alſo in eattle 
and pit-coal. Beſides theſe advantages, it bas excellent 
flax and wool; and the inhabitants are remarkable for 
their induſtrious improvement of theſe. advantages, by 
carrying on a variety of manuſactures. This is chiefly 
done in the hilly parts of the principality, where its 
greateſt trade is carried on. It has no large rivers, the 

rincipal of them being the Werſtitz, ſnitz, and 
er. 

This pringipaliey is under the war and domain trea- 
ſuries at Breſlau, and is divided into five circles, the 
principal towns in which are, 

Schweidnitz, the capital of the circle of the ſame 
name, and of the whole principality, is a ſtrong fortreſs 
ſituated on the little river Weiſtritz, in one of the moſt 
delightful ſpots in all Sileſia. Its ftrength formerly con- 
ſiſted in a triple wall; but in 1748, Frederic II. cauſed | 
it to de fortified with regular works of very great | 


? 
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ſtrength. The ; 
ſuits, who got ooting in this town in 1629, and are 
likewiſe po 


it. 
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iſh church is in the hands of the Je. 


ſled of a college and ſeminary adjoinin 

There are here a Dominican, Minorite — ay 
chin monaſtery, with an Urſeline nunnery, all of Which 
have their re ive churches, St. Michael's church 
without the lower gate is a commendam of the Red 
Star prebends of St. tthias at Breſlau. Without the 
town is a Lutheran church, the head miniſter of which 


is inſpector of the churches within the circles of Schweiq. 


nitz, Reichenback, and Strigan, and the principali 
of Munſterberg. The greateſt part of this ci * 
burnt down in the 1716; but hay been ſince r̃ebuilt 
with much more uty than before, and al] entirely 
of ſtone ; in particular the new town-houle is a moſt 
elegant ſtructure. However, in 1757, it was taken 
the Auſtrians, after a fiege of ſixteen days, during which 
it was in a great meafure deſtroyed by the bombs, by]. 
lets, and fires occaſioned by them; and in 1758, the 
Pruſſians recovered it, after a ſiege of the ſame conti- 
nuance. 

Reichenbach, the capital of a circle of the ſame 
name, is ſituated on the little river Peil. In this town 
is a commandery of the order of St. John, to which 
belongs the patronage of its parochial church, which is 
popiſh ; and there is here alſoa Lutheran oratory. With. 
out the Frankenſtein gate is a priory dedicated to St. 
Barbara, and without the Schweidnitz gate, an hoſpi- 
tal that has a ſmall church, In 1632, this city Was 
pillaged by the Saxons; in 1638 by the imperialiſts, 
and in 1034, it ſuffered ſtill greater calamities from the 
Croats. In 1642, it was ſacked by the Swedes, and in 
1643, its imperial garrifon demoliſhed upwards of one 
hundred and forty houſes for fuel. In this town are ſome 
conſiderable manufactures of fuſtian, linen, and canvas. 

The principality of Jauer is bounded on the eaſt 
the principalities of Lignitz and Schweidnitz ; to the 
ſouthward, by Bohemia; to the weſtward by Bohemia 
and Upper Luſatia; and to the northward by the prin- 
cipalities of Glogau and Sagan. 

The whole principality is in general mountainous, 
and is ſeparated from . to the ſouth and weſt, 
by a chain of mountains. The Schnee, or Rieſenkoppe, 
is the higheſt of all the Rieſen or Giant's chain, 4 
well as of all Sileſia, It raiſes its head far aboye an 
of the neighbouring mountains, and for the great 
part of the year is covered with ſnow. Thoſe who have 
climbed it, compute its aſcent from the foot to the 
higheſt ſummit, at three German miles, and the reve- 
rend Mr. Schilling, late rector of Hirſchberg, is ſaid to 
have diſcovered, by means of mathematical inſtruments, 
that its perpendicular height is no leſs than twenty-two 
thouſand five hundred Rheinland feet; but this account 
is certainly a miſtake; for was it of ſuch a height, it 
would be perpetually covered with ſnow, and the cold 
would be much more intenſe than it really is. Its loftieſt 


ty was 


nty | part is a ſteep ſtony rock of conſiderable circumference, 


upon which is built a chapel, wherein maſs is celebra- 
ted five times a year. 

This — 4 — does not produce corn ſufficient for 
the great number of its inhabitants ; but its mountains 
contain various ores, with numerous mines of copper 
and iron ; they are likewiſe covered with wood. This 
principality yields alſo pit coal and mill-ſtone. 

The principal river which traverſes the whole length 
of the principality from fouth to north, is the Bober. 
There are allo ſeveral little rivers, particularly the Jau- 
erſche water, which paſſes by the town of Jauer, with 
a gentle current z but is ſometimes ſo ſwelled by the 
ſnows and rain, as to do conſiderahle damage. 

This princi ity has twelve towns, beſides ſome vil- 
lages in Sileſia, t 4 four miles in length, and 
contain many artificers, particularly weavers. 
whole principality is divided into four circles, 
principal towns, in which are the following. 

Jauer, the capital of the circle of the fame name, as 
well as of the principality, lies on the Jauerſche wa- 
ter. The houſes in the market-place have a range of 
piazzas along the front, to ſhelter paſſengers from the 
rain; but theſe are ſo ill contrived, as to diſguiſe the 
buildings, and render the fore part of the ground-floor 
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The pariſh church is popiſh, beſides which 
2 La: church belonging to the ſame reli- 
on, with a Franciſcan convent, that has likewiſe a 
ebesch, and without the Goldberg gate, the Calviniſts 
have a church and a grammar ſchool. In r640, this 
town was taken by the Imperialiſts ſword in hand, and 
| ed. N | 
— the capital of the circle of the ſame 
name, is ſituated on the Bober, which here receives a 
ſmall river called the Zaken. This is one of the hand- 
ſomeſt, moſt populous, and opulent towns in all Sile- 
Ga; it having large and well built ſuburbs, in which are 
beautiful gardens and RI," — where every 
r many thouſand pieces of linen, veils, and other 
works of the loom are whitened, The papiſts have here 
A hial church, to which belongs an arch-prieft, 
who is inſpector over fix arch-preſbyteries, and a reſi- 
dence of Fefuits, Without' the town the Lutherans 
have a large and handſome church, and a ſchool, for the 
nt of both which they paid thirty thouſand ducats as 
a gift to the emperor, and alſo advanced him à loan of 
one hundred thouſand florins. This is next to Breſlau, 
the principal place of trade in all Silefia, it having a 
extenſive commerce for its linens and veils, 
"The laſt place we ſhall mention in this principality 
is that of Schmiedeberg, or Smith's-hill, an open free 
mine town of confiderable trade, ſeated among hills, that 
owes its origin to the vaſt quantity of iron ore found in 
its neighbourhood. Among the inhabitants are man 
tock and gun-ſmiths, with other artificers in iron. Here 
is alſo a damaſk manufacture, which makes linen da- 
maſk, with half and whole filk damaſks, The town 
likewiſe deals largely in linen. The parochial church 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, and there is alſo one 
' belonging to the Lutherans. Formerly few of the in- 
habitants were free from wens, which was imputed to 
the vitriolic and ferruginous quality of the water in the 
mine trenches ; as fince the diſuſe of that water for 
drinking and drefling of victuals, they are become much 
leſs frequent. pry 
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the Princidalities of Lignitz, Malm, | Glogau, Neif 
Y — 2 and Carelath. 


HE principality of Lignitz is bounded 'by that of 
Jauer to the weſtward, by the two principalities 

of Jauer and Schweidnitz to the ſouth ; by thoſe of Bre- 
flu and Wolau to the eaſt, and by the principalities of 
Wolau and Glogan to the weſtward, 

The only conſiderable mountains in this principality, 
are the Spitzberge and Gratzberge. The Oder waters 
it for about nine miles, running along the borders of the 

incipality of Wolau, where it is joined by the Cratz- 

h, the largeſt river in all the country; but is ſubject 
fo inundations. This principality is very fertile, and 
contains ſome large woods. There is here a breed 
of ſtrong horſes, and the country about the villages near 
the city of Lignitz produces madder. 

This principality. is divided into four circles, and con- 
tains five towns, the principal of which are, 

Lignitz, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, 
and of the whole principality, is ſeated on the Catzbach, 
in the fifty-firſt degree twenty-one minutes north lati- 
tude, and the ſixteenth degree twenty minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, It is walled wake and near the ves of Glo- 
gau is the old palace of the princes, which, though 
within the town, is encompaſied with a diſtin moat 
and high wall. Here the ſtates of the provinces aſſem- 
ble in a very ſtately ſtone edifice, The Lutherans have 
two churches here, one called St. Peter's and St. Paul's, 
or the Upper church, is ſituated in the Lower Town 
near Breſlau gate. The papiſts are ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
the collegiate church of St. John, which in 1698, 
| Was taken from the Lutherans, and being given to the 

eſuits, was entirely rebuilt : they have alſo a magnificent 
college. Befides theſe, there is a Benedictine nunne 
of the Holy Croſs, with its church z the parochial chur 
of St. Nepomuck, and a Franciſcan church and con- 
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vent, Here is alſo an hoſpital, and a ſpacious academy 
founded by the emperor Joſeph, for the inſtructian of 
oung gentlemen of both religions, in military exerci- 
es; Lignitz is one of the moſt ancient towns in all Site- . 
ſia, and carries on a — trade in cloths and madder. It 
has very frequently been deſtroyed by fire, and in 1741, 
the Pruſſians took it without oppoſition. | 

Goldberg, the principal town in a circle of the fame 
name, is ſituated in a delightful country near the river 
Catzbach, and is, next to Lignitz, the beſt town in 
the principality, It is ſuppoſed to have been founded in 
the twelfth century, and is ſeated on à bill, which with- 
in the town is not every where level, The pariſh 
church here belongs to the Lutherans. In the ſixteenth 
century it had a celebrated academy kept in. a build- 
ing which had been fotmerly a Franciſcati convent, and 
in 1704, it was reſtored to that order ; ſo that the Lu- 
therans have only a common grammar ſchool. There 
is here alſo a commandery of the order of St. John. 
The Catzbach is a great convenience to the towh, yet 
its overflowing its banks has frequently done it conſide- 
table damage. This town has alſo ſometimes ſuffered 
greatly by fire. | 

Luben, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in a plain, which though ſomewhat ſtony, is 
not unfruitful. The town is ſmall ; but ics ſuburbs are 
large. Of the ancient palace of the princes, little more 
is now to be ſeen than the walls, Near this palace is 


y | a ſmall popiſh chapel, The pariſh church and ſchool 


are in the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans, | 

The principality of Wolau is bounded on the ſouth by 
the principalities of Breſlau and Lignitz ; on the weft- 
ward, by thoſe of Lignitz and Glogau; on the north« 
ward, it is alſo bounded by the latter, and on the caft= 
ward by Poland, and the principalities of Trachenbetg, 
Oels, and Breſlau. 

The ſoil of this dutchy is ſor the moſt part either 
dry, marſhy, or over-run with woods and buſhes ; but 
there are ſeveral tracts which yield corn. 

The Oder traverſes the whole principality from ſouth 
to north, and on the borders of Lignitz, is joined b 
the Catſbach, where it likewiſe receives the little rivers 
of Caltenbach, Juſetitz, and ſeveral other ſtreams which 
water this principality, | 

This diſtrict contains fix circles, and the fame num- 
ber of towns, the principal of which is, 

Wolau, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, and 
of the whole principality. It is on all ſides ſurrounded 
with marſhes, which in wet weather form a natural de- 
fence. It has two ſuburbs, named Breſlau and Steinau; 
and in it is a palace, with a Popiſh church, and a Car- 
melite convent 3 but the town church and ſchool are 
in the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans, In the year 1640, 
it was taken by the Swedes, and in 1642, ſurpriſed by 
the Imperialifts ; but ſoon retaken by the Swedes, and itt 
1644, was recovered by the Imperialiſts. 

The N er, of Glogau is ſurrounded by Poland, 
and the principalities of Wolau, Lignitz, Jauer, Sa- 
gan, and Croſſen. It produces a great deal of corn and 
wine, has a 1 wood, and its wool is wrought 
into different manufactories; it likewiſe abounds in iron. 
The Oder waters moſt of the circles in this principa- 


lity. 

{i is divided into fix circles, in which are ſixteen bo- 
roughs and four market-towns, 

Grove Glogau is the capital of a circle, and of the 
whole 1 and is called Great to diſtinguiſh it 
from Glogau in Upper Sileſia. It has a handſome caſtle, 
is well fortiſied on the fide of Poland, and has a go- 
vernor and commandant, who are nominated by the 
king of Pruſſia; it is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
and alſo of the war and domain office, the exciſe office, 
the military treaſury, the ſubſidy office, and the domain 
office. It is ſituated on the Oder, fifty miles to the eaſt 
of Breſlau, and in it is a palace, a popifh pariſh church, 
a college of Jeſuits, a monaſtery of Dominicans, ano- 


ther of Franciſcans, and a nunnery of Clariſts, with a 
'Lutheran church and fchoot, It has been frequently al- 
moſt conſumed by fire, and has often been beſieged and 


taken; but in 1741, the Pr 


uſſians having carried it by 


4 
The 


aſſault, ſtrengthened its fortifications. 
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Tube principality of Neiſs, by ſome improperly called 

the principality of Grotkau, is environed by thoſe of 
Munſterberg, Brieg, Oppeln, and Jagerndorf, as alſo 
by Moravia and the county of Glatz. The ſouthern 

art of this principality is very mountainous, as through 
it runs the Moravian mountains; but the northern part 
is both more level and more fertile. Within the circles 
of Neiſs and Grotkau are bred good horſes, the latter 
alſo yields tobacco, and in the former is made a yu 
number of iron mills. Its largeſt river is the Neiſs, which 
runs out of the principality of Munſterberg, and after 
continuing its courſe for ſome miles from weſt to caſt, 
winds away northwards, Moſt of the brooks and rivu- 
lets of this country diſcharge themſelves into it. In this 
diſtrict alſo riſes the Ohlau; the ſource of the Oppa is 
likewiſe among the mountains of this country. 

The whole principality 
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of Neiſs contains under it 
eleven cities, and as it is within the biſhopric of Breſ- 
lau, that biſbop uſually ſtiles himſelf prince of Neiſs, 
and duke of Grotkau z and, by virtue of this principality, 
takes place of all the other princes in Sileſia, As part 
of this principality is ſubject to the king of Bohemia, 
the biſhop is under two ſovereigns. | 

Neiſs, in Latin Niſſa, the capital of the circle of the 
ſame name, and of the whole principality, is a place of 

reat ſtrength, ſituated on the river Neiſs, on the other 
Bae of which is a hill where king Frederic II. at the 
ſiege of this city in 1741, raiſed his firſt battery ; and in 
1743 a Pruſſian fort was erected by order of that prince, 
who laid the firſt ſtone, The king appoints a governor 
and commandant ; but the biſhop is poſſeſſed of the 
palace, and has a treaſury, a court of juſtice, a domain 
and conſtitutional-office, Here is alſo a collegiate church, 
which is likewiſe the parochial church, dedicated to St. 
games and St. Nicholas; the abbey of St. Peter and St. 

aul, dedicated to the Holy Croſs; a Jeſuits college, 
two Franciſcan convents, a Docinican monaſtery in the 
new ſuburb called Frederickſtadt, a Capuchin convent, 
and a nunnery of the order of St, Maria Magdalena de 
pœnitentia. | 
The principality of Oels is ſurrounded by Poland and 
the principalities of 2 Breſlau, Wolau, and Tra- 
ehenberg: its ſoil is ſandy, and not a fertile; and it 
contains eight cities and one town. It is divided into 
four circles, the principal place in which is, 

Oels, in Latin Olſena, the capital of the ſame name 
and of the whole principality, is fituated in a marſhy 
ſoil on the river Oels, It contains a palace of the prince, 
with two Lutheran parochial churches, a free-ſchool, en- 
dowed with ſalaries for a maſter of languages, a fencing 
and writing-maſter, and a popiſh church, In 1634 it 

was burnt by the Imperialiſts, and in 1730 the greateſt 
part of it was again demoliſhed by fire. 

The tigcipal city of Sagan is bounded on the'eaſt by 
that of Glogau, on the ſouth and weft by Luſatia and 
the dutchy of Croſſen, and to the northward by that 
dutchy. ie contains large woods and chaces; and, as it 
abounds in iron ore, has a great number of iron mills. 
The Queiſz runs through the whole length of the prin- 
cipality, traverſing it from ſouth to north, and in its 


* 


courſe receives the Bober, the Tſcherna, and the 


Brieſnitz. It is divided into three circles, and contains 
three cities and one market- town. 

. Sagan, the capital of a circle, and of the whole prin- 
cipality, is ſeated on the Bober in a pleaſant country, and 
has a palace of the dukes, with an abbey and a church 
of regular Auguſtins; a Jeſuits college, and a Lutheran 
church and ſchool, for which the Lutherans made the 
emperor a donation of ten thouſand florins, and lent him 
fifty thouſand, It has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by 


e. . 

The principality of Munſterberg is environed by the 
principalities of Schweidnitz, Brieg, Neiſs, and the 
county of Glatz. It has a ſoil, and, beſides flax, 
hemp, and wood, produces hops and all forts of grain. 
Here arelikewiſe a large breed of horned cattle and ſheep. 
To the weſt and ſouth it is very mountainous, the Bo- 
hemian chain ending and the Moravian chain beginning 
there. | 

In this principality are three boroughs and one market- 


. 
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town of which is that of ' Munſterberg, the capital of the 
whole principality, which is ſeated on the river Ohlau, 
and has-an old caſtle of the dukes, with a parochial 

piſh church; and another called St. Peter and St. Paul's 
belonging as a commendam to the Red Star prebendaries 
of St. Matthias at Breſlau. To theſe are added, a Ly. 
theran oratory, with another of Bohemian Calviniſts. 
The moſt confiderable employment of the inhabitants is 
the culture of hops. 2h. | 

The principality of Trachenbetg, or Drachenberg, is 
bounded on the weſt by the principality of Wolau, to 
the ſouthward by that of Oels, to the eaſtward by the 
free ſeignior of Militſch and Sulau, and on the north. 
ward by Poland. Its ſoil, though ſomewhat ſandy, 
produces plenty of all kinds of grain ; beſides which the 
inhabitants breed good- cattle, and the country abounds. 
in timber, . | | 

The moſt conſiderable: place in this diſtrict is Tra- 
chenberg, the capital of the principality, which is ſituat- 
ed on the Bartſch, and has a palace of the prince ſur. 
rounded by a branch of that river, with a popiſh church, 
and a Lutheran oratory. | 

The principality of Corolath is on every fide ſurround. 
ed by three circles in the principality of Glogau, and 
contains two or three towns and a few villages ; but as 
they have nothing worthy of notice, we ſhall not trou- 
ble our readers with any deſcription of them. 

There are alſo in Lower Sileſia ſeveral lordſhips ; but 
as moſt of them are very ſmall, and none of them con- 
tain any thing worthy of notice, we ſhall. not trouble 
our readers with a repetition of their names, 
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Of Upper Sileſia, | containing hs Pri ncipalities 0 eln, 
Ratibor, the Circle of Leobſchutz, and the . of 


Teſchen. 
7 principality of Oppeln, in Upper Sileſia, which 
we ſhall now deſcribe, is bounded on the weſt by 
the principalities of Neiſs and Brieg ; to the northward 
on the principalities of Breſlau, Gels, Brieg, and Po- 
land; to the eaſtward on Poland and the lordſhip of 
Beuthen; and to the ſouthward on the principalities of 
Ratibor, Jagerndorf, and Troppau, with part of Mo- 
ravia; and is the largeſt of all the principalities in 
Sileſia. | 
The ſoil is in many places ſandy, and it has alſo ſeve- 
ral large heaths and foreſts ; but the country is not quite 
ſo bad as it is repreſented. The people find their ac- 
eount in tillage, the culture of wood, and the breeding 
of ſheep ; but fiſh and game are very ſcaree in the cities, 
which is probably owing to the great quantities of the 
former conſumed in the popiſh days of abſtinence, and 
the latter is engroſſed by the lords of the country. 

The Oder, which comes from the principality of Ra- 
tibor, runs through a conſiderable part of this country, 
where it receives many ſmaller ſtreams. There are allo 
ſeveral Jakes. 

This principality conſiſts of twelve circles, in which 
2 part of the inhabitants are Poles. 
| he principal place in this principality is Oppeln, the 
capital; which is ſeated on the Oder, over which it has 
a bridge. The old palace, which was. ſeparated from 
the town by a branch of the Oder, was deſtroyed by 
fire in 1737. In this town is a biſhop's court, a colle- 
iate abbey dedicated to the Holy Croſs, a college of je- 
its, and a Dominican and Franciſcan convent. Inis 
town has ſuffered 
by the Pruſſians. | 

The principality of Ratibor terminates to the north- 
ward on the principality of Oppeln; to the weſtward on 
thoſe of Troppau and ;Jagerndorf ; to the ſouthward on 
the lordſhips of Oderberg, Loſzlau, and Pleſz, which 
alſo forms its caſtern boundary. Its ſoil is better than 
that in the principality of Oppeln, it producing a ſufb- 
cient quantity of wheat, rye, barley, and fruit; beſides 
which it has good paſture grounds. The Oder is the 
only river in the whole country: but it is watered in all 


greatly by fire, and in 1741 was taken 


town; and it is divided into two circles, the principal | 


parts with brooks, ponds, and lakes. 1 
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It contains only three cities, and the inhabitants are 
univerſally Poliſh.- Ben bis" 

Ratibor, the capital of the principality, is ſeated on 
the Oder, which here becomes navigable, and has a 
bridge over it. The palace, with the church of St. 
John, ſtands on the oppoſite ſide of the river. Here is 
alſo a pariſh church, a canonry of the Holy Croſs, a 
convent of nuns who are called the Siſters of the Holy 
Ghoſt, a Dominican and a Franciſcan convent. It 
has been ſeveral times — by fire, and in 1745 
the Pruſſians took it by ſtorm from the Hungarians, who 
loſt a great number of men. Wen e. 
Adjoining to the laſt mentioned principality is the 
circle of Leobſchutz, which contains the principality of 


"ther. The principality of Jagerndorf, in Latin Princi- 
patus Carnovienſis, has a fertile ſoil, and many mineral 
ſprings. The larch-trees, which are very common in 
this country, yield a great deal of turpentine, In this 
principality are five towns. The principality of Trop- 
pau, in Latin Principatus Oppavienſis, is both a good 
corn and paſture country; it abounds in fruit, and con + 
tains ten ſmall cities, with one town. 

The capital of the principality of Jagerndorf has the 
ſame name, and is a ſmall town ſituated on the river 
Oppa, but defended by a caſtle and other fortifications, 
The city of Troppau, or Troppaw, is alſo ſmall, but 
is an antient town, with a fortreſs built aſter the antient 
manner. It ſtands on a pleaſant plain, has plenty of all 
neceſſaries, and is noted for its good beer; but has no 
great trade. It is well built, and ſurrounded with a 
ftrong wall, with the river Oppa on one fide, and the 
Mohre on the other. Beſides its beautiful pariſh church, 
which is richly adorned on the inſide, there are three 
cloiſters, and three commanderies of Malta, The town- 
houſe is a large ſtructure, and the houſes in general are 
of free-ſtone and pretty lofty. | 

The principality of Teſchen joins to the principality 

of Troppau, and is for the moſt party hilly, though on 
the north it is marſhy and has ſeveral lakes; but it has 
many fertile ſpots, and abounds in wood. The Viſtula 
has its ſource in this country, and the Olſa, or Elſa, 
alſo riſes in the Carpathian mountains, which begin here; 
and, after traverſing the greateſt part of the principality, 
falls into the Oder. 
In the whole principality are five towns, part of the 
inhabitants of which ſpeak German, and the other Poliſh. 
The mountains are inhabited by Walachians, and the 
people of this country are famous for making excellent 
fire- arms. 

Teſchen, the capital of this r is ſeated in a 

very fertile country on the river Elſa. It is walled, and 
contains a large church, with two monaſteries and a 
college of Jeſuits. In the ſuburbs is a Lutheran church, 
in which divine ſervice is performed both in the German 
and Poliſh languages. To this church is alſo annexed 
a ſchool, 
Beſides theſe principalities in Upper Sileſia, there is 
alſo that of Bilitz, and a conſiderable number of free 
lordſhips, which contain nothing worthy of notice ; we 
ſhall therefore proceed to the county of Glatz. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the County of GLATZ. 


Its Situation, the Face of the Country, and Produce. Of the 
Inhabitants, their Religion, and Places maſt worthy of 


Notice. 


HE county of Glatz is ſeated between Bohemia, 

Sileſia, and Moravia, being on all ſides environed 
by mountains, which render it of very difficult acceſs ; 
the entrance to it being a long, rugged, rocky, and 
troubleſome road. 
his county is thirty-eight miles in length, and a- 
out twenty-three miles in breadth. It is every where 
mountainous, and moſt delightfully variegated with hills 
and dales, meadows and woods, fields and ſtreams, in- 
terſperſed 2 towns and villages. In a good year it 
5 | 


Jagerndorf and that of Troppau, which interſect each |. 
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produces more wheat than is ſufficient for home conſump- 
tion, and in bad ſeaſons is ſupplied at a moderate rate 
from the adjacent countries. What fruits and culinary 
herbs it wants are imported from Sileſia, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, It alſo yields rich paſtures, and graziery turns 
to good account. It has great plenty of wood, as well 
as game of all kinds; =P its fiſh, particularly its trout, 
are very large and well taſted. Here are likewiſe quar- 
ries of mill-ſtones, and ſtone fit for building, which are 
exported to other countries; and it affords good marble, 
with jaſper, topazes, and cornelians, In this county 
are allo coal pits and a copper mine; but the ſilver mine 
works of Wilhelmſthal, or Neuſtadtel, and Merzberg, 
are at preſent diſcontinued, 

This county has alſo mineral ſprings and warm 
baths. Here riſes the river Neiſs, which, after water- 
ing this country, paſſes into the principality of Mun- 
ſterberg, in Sileſia; and at the diſtance of about two 
miles from its ſource, riſes the Morel, on the borders of 
Moravia, and is the chief river in that dutchy. Here 
likewiſe iſſues the Erlitz, which divides this county from 
Bohemia. | 

There are in the whole county nine towns, with up- 
wards of one hundred villages that are generally large 
and populous. The uſual language ſpoken here is the 
German. The inhabitants live moſtly by tillage, gra- 
ziery, ſpinning thread, and the linen trade. 

In the ſixteenth century the opinions of John Huſs 
7 conſiderably; and, from the year 1560 to 1623, 

utheraniſm maintained its ground againſt the moſt 
violent oppoſition; but, after the laſt mentioned year, all 
the Lutheran paſtors and ſchool-maſters, to the number 
of above a hundred and twenty, were driven out of the 
country, and the reſt of the Yaichoran inhabitants, by 
compulſion and blandiſhments, were prevailed on to em- 
brace popery, though numbers preferred exile to apoſ- 
tacy. Thus popery became the public religion of the 
whole country; but ſince its being ceded to the king of 
Pruſſia, the Lutherans are again permitted the. free ex- 
erciſe of their religion. 

This county makes but one circle, and is divided into 
ſix diſtricts ; in which the places moſt worthy of notice 
are, | 

Glatz, called by the Bohemians Kladzko, by the Poles 
Klodzko, and in Latin Glacium, is the capital of the 
. and is ſituated on the declivity of a hill by the 
river Neiſs, in the fiftieth degree thirty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and the ſixteenth degree twenty-one minutes 
eaſt longitude, Moſt of the houſes command a fine and 
extenſive proſpect of the country, and on the top of the 
hill is built the old caſtle, which was formerly divided 
into three parts, called the Lower, Middle, and Upper 
palace. The buildings of the firſt lie lower towards the 
city ; in it is a ſpacious area, ſurrounded with buildings, 
and in them are vaults ſecured from fire, in which 
things of value and conſequence may be ſafely lodged, 
and water is conveyed through pipes from the water 
tower near the Lower mills, quite up into this Lower 
palace. In it is alſo a popiſh church. From this Lower 
palace you aſcend to the Upper, which ſtands much higher 
on the top of the rock, and has three courts, with a very 
deep well hewn quite through the rock, that yields plenty 
of excellent water. 

Since Glatz has belonged to Pruſſia, the old citadel has 
been greatly improved and ſtrengthened, run by 
the addition of very commodious barracks, capable of 

uartering a numerous garriſon ; and as it ſtands within 
Aghe of the whole county, at the firing of a gun, or 
the lighting up of a beacon, the approach of an enemy 
may be made known to every part in a quarter of an 
hour's time. 

The new citadel, which is a Pruffian work, ſtands 
directly fronting the old one, with the river Neiſs run- 
ning between them, and by means of ſpeaking trumpets 
advices may be mutually communicated. This new ci- 
tade] is very advantageouſly ſituated, and is a ſtrong and 
regular building, that is alſo provided with a good well, 
which at a great expence is cut through the rock. Be- 
tween theſe two citadels is alſo a fluice, by which the 
intermediate country may be laid under water, * 
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The town itſelf is now ſtrongly fortified, and in 
beauty, cleanlineſs, and order, has been greatly improv- 
ed under the Pruſſian government, It has ſeveral ſub- 
urbs, and has a pariſh church, with a college and ſemi- 
nary belonging to the Jeſuits. A new church was built 
here in 1742, for the uſe of the garriſon and other Lu- 
therans. In the horſe-market without the town, is a 
Minorite convent with a church, a Franciſcan church 
and convent, and an alms-houſe in which is a ehapel. 
Here are likewiſe two large mills belonging to the king, 
with magazines of corn and meal, 

Glatz enjoys a good trade, but has been frequently 
pillaged and burnt; but its ſevereſt ſiege was that in 
1622, when it held out againſt the united forces of the 
emperor Ferdinand II. and his allies. In 1742, the 
Pruſſians took it by capitulation. 

In the diſtrict of Landec, is a little open town of the 
ſame name, ſituated on the Biela, the inhabitants of 
which live chiefly by tillage, graziery, and the ſale of 
their beer and brandy. It has ſuffered greatly by war, 
and has been frequently ſacked and burnt ; but it is moſt 
remarkable for the warm baths that lie near it. The 
village of Upper Thalheim joins the town, and from 
thence a long wooden bridge leads to a ſmall elegant 
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ſeat and an eminence planted with lime trees, on 
is a church, and from thence to the New Bath. 
proceeding two or three hundred paces to the left, you 
arrive at St. George's Bath, which ſtands ſomewhbat 
higher than the other, and ifſues from a hard rocky ſoil 
on an eminence eaſt of the Biela, and about a hundred 
paces from a wood; the water there guſhes through the fil. 
ſures of the rock, which were formerly ſeventy in num. 
ber; and in ſeveral of theſe fiſſures, the ſtream is equal 
in thickneſs to a man's arm. Nothing can be more 
pellucid than this water, though it is impregnated with - 
a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and its degree of warmth 
ſomewhat exceeds that of milk as it comes from the 
cow. The largeſt ſpring, which is in the middle, is near. 
ly boiling hot; but others are only tepid, and others 
again quite cold; ſo that the water collected from all 
theſe ſeveral ſprings, muſt naturally be no more than 
luke-warm. The New, or, as it is called, our Lag 1 
Bath, which has been already mentioned, is tepid, clear 
and in taſte and ſmell perfectly like the capital ſprin 
On a hill about two thouſand paces diſtant, is what 1 
called the White Well, the water of which, beſides it, 
being tranſparent, has a moſt grateful taſte, and is ex. 


Which 


tremely cold, though it is never known to freeze. 
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SECT. L 


Of Saxony in general, and particularly of Upper Saxony ; 
4 1 Limits, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. 


* limits of Saxony are differently deſcribed. It 
formerly extended over both the circles of Upper 
and Lower Saxony; but for ſome time the name has 
been confined to the electoral dominions of Saxony. In 
the extenſive ſenſe, as including the circles of Upper and 
and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the noxth by the 
Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the German Ocean; on the 
eaſt by Poland and Sileſia; on the ſouth by Bohemia, 
Franconia, and Heſſe-Caſſel; and on the weſt by Weſt- 
phalia, extending between the fiftieth and fifty-fifth de- 
\gree north latitude, and between the eighth and eighteenth 
degree eaſt longitude from London. 

The circle of Upper Saxony, which lies to the eaſt, 
includes in it not only the dutchy of Saxony, but the 
principality of Anhalt, the landgravate of Thuringia, 
the margravate of Miſnia, Luſatia, the marquiſate and 
electorate of Brandenburg, and the dutchy of Pomera- 
nia, which are divided into many leſſer diſtricts, 

The twenty-two ſtates which compoſe this circle, 
taken in their proper order, are the elector of Saxony, 
the elector of Brandenburgh, Saxe- Weimar, Saxe- 
Eiſenach, r Saxe-Gotha, Saxe- Altenburg, 
Saxe-Querfurt, the Hither and Farther Pomerania, 
Camin, Anhalt, Quedlinburg, Gernrodo, Walkenried, 
and Schwartzburg- Sonderſhauſſen, Schwartzburg-Rupol- 
ſtadt, Mansfeld, Stolberg, Barby, the counts of Reuſ- 
ſen, and the counts of Schonberg. 

In this cirele the elector of Saxony has always been 
the ſole ſummoning prince and director; but ever ſince 
the electoral houſe of Saxony embraced the Romiſn re- 
ligion, in order to qualify the princes of that houſe to 
wear the crown of Poland, it appeared dangerous to the 
electoral houſe of Brandenburg, that the direction of 
this circle, which is of the proteſtant religion, ſhould 
remain on the former footing. | 

Saxony, in general, is one of the moſt fertile countries 
in all Germany; it in many places yields a rich increaſe 
of all kinds of grain and fruit; the inhabitants like- 
wiſe cultivate hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, aniſe, wild- 


ſaffron, and woad. The minerals of this country are | 


p. XII. 


of great importance, and the ſearching aſter, working, 
and exportation of them, employ a very great number 
of people. The porcelain earth near Aue is excellent. 
The terra ſigillata and fullers earth ſound in ſeveral 
places are extremely good, There is allo a variety of 
fine coloured earth; beſides which, Saxony yields vari- 
ous ſorts of beautiful marble and good free-ſtone, ſer- 
pentine ſtone, cryſtals, topazes, hyacinths, rubies, gra- 
nates, amethyſts, ſaphires, and opals ; different ſpecies 
of agates, chalcedonies, cornelians, and jaſper. Vi- 
trio] and allum are likewiſe prepared here, and Saxony 
alſo yields an earth of great uſe in the preparation of 
borax, Near Groſwich has been dug a tranſparent and 
opaque amber of different colours. Coal is dug here, 
and Saxony prepares a very beautiful ſulphur: it alſo 
produces cinnabar and quickſilver, with antimony, diſ- 
muth, and arſenic. The mines of ſilver are extremely 
valuable, as are thoſe of copper, tin, lead, and iron. 
In many parts of Saxony is a good breed of horſes, 
horned cattle, and ſheep. Wild boars and veniſon are 
alſo extremely plentiful ; but theſe muſt be hunted by 
none but the great. | 
The Elbe is the principal river of this country, and 
greatly promotes its trade, This river flows out of Bo- 
emia, and, having traverſed the whole circle of Miſnia 
and a part of the electoral circle, enters the principality 
of Anhalt, and at laſt runs into the dutchy of Magde- 


burg. 

The Black Elſter, which flows out of Luſatia, paſſes 
through the circle of Miſnia and the electoral circles, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe. 

The Mulde, divides itſelf into two branches; but 
theſe uniting in the cirele of Leipſic, falls in one ſtream 
into the Elbe, in the principality of Anhalt. 

The Saale, riſing in the principality of Culmbach, 
paſſes through a part of the dutchy of Magdeburg and 
the principality of Anhalt, and falls into the Elbe. 

Ihe other rivers are the Unſtrut, which riſes in the 
Eichsfeld, the White Elſter, and the Pleiſſe. 

Theſe rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, yield 
a variety of fiſh; and in the White Elſter are found pear! 
muſcles that have beautiful pearls, ſome of them as large 
as a cherry-ſtone. | 
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SAXONY. 128.40 1.10 
s E C T. II. | 
Of the Elactorate of Saxony : the Diſpoſition, Mamers, and 


Religion of the People ; with a conciſe Account of their 
. and Manufactures. 


HE Saxons, ſays the Baron de Polnitz, have capa- 
T cities equal to any nation in the world, and are 
naturally magnanimous and averſe to ſlavery. The men 
are well made, robuſt, agile, laborious, good ſoldiers, 
and artful courtiers : they are addicted to pleaſure, more 
eſpecially to gaming and the bottle: they love pomp and 
expence, are ceremonious, and affect, more than any 
other Germans, to imitate the French, eſpecially in their 
ſondneſs for new faſhions and new acquaintance. 

The women are extremely fair, and ſome of them 
have the fineſt faces in the world. They ate r 
well ſhaped, tall and ſlender, dance well, have a mo 
genteel air, which they ſet off by a rich dreſs, and are ex- 
tremely fond of ornaments; but ſeem ſome what affected, 
and talk with too much action. They are good-natured, 
gay and lively, paſſionately fond of dancing and merri- 
ment; and when they love, ſays our author, it is with 
all the heroic ſentiments and conſtancy of a Cleopatra or 
a Clelia, Though they are fond of gallantry, they are 
averſe to idleneſs ; and, as they are very ingenious, amuſe 
themſelves with all ſorts of work belonging to the needle, 
the ſhuttle, and the diſtaff. — 

According to the marquis CATE, the Saxons ap- 

to be the moſt polite and moſt ingenious of all the 
Germans ; at leaſt they have the moſt happy way of ex- 
preſſing themſelves ; and all the Germans agree, that 
their language is ſpoke in Saxony with the preateſt 


purity. The univerſities of this country abound with 


illuſtrious ſcholars, whoſe merit is allowed throughout 
Europe, and almoſt every town in Saxony is famous for 
politeneſs and the cultivation of the arts and ſciences. 
Cranach, the famous Saxon painter, ſays our author, 
was not inferior to the great maſters of Italyz and 
Handel, the prince of muſicians, was born at Dreſden, 
In ſhort, the numerous and well-regulated inſtitutions 
for the promoting of learning in the different' parts of 
Saxony, facilitate the taſk of education, and promote the 
reception of the ſciences. n 
The people have, however, been much oppreſſed, both 
by the ravages of foreign troops, and the oppreſſions 
of the late princes who filled the throne of Poland. Hence 
Mr. Hanway, on his paſſing through this electorate be- 
fore the late war, obſerves, that the richneſs of the ſoil 
did not ſeem to diminiſh the poverty of the inhabitants. 
Hunting, ſays he, is the favourite diverfion of the Saxon 
court; but by this diverſion the induftrious inhabitants 
are more diſtreſſed than the brutes. Above thirty thou- 
ſand head of deer, ſays he, are ſaid to range in the open 
lands and foreſts; and though they break into the corn- 
fields of the farmer, he dare not kill one, under the 
penalty of being condemned to the galleys. Theſe, with 
the wild boars, are ſo great a nuiſance, that the Saxons 
would gladly compound to ſupport a body of eight 
thouſand ſoldiers extraordinary, on condition of having 
theſe animals reduced to half their preſent number. In 
every town of any note fifty of the inhabitants keep watch, 
hve every night, by rotation, with bells to frighten 
the deer, and defend their corn from theſe devouring 
enemies. 

Among the other calamitis, under which this country 
labours, the jealouſy ariſing from religion, ſays Mr. 
Hanway, is none of the leaſt, The eſtabliſhed Lutheran 
clergy oppreſs the Calviniſts, who are obliged to have 
not only their marriages and burials, but even their 
chriſtenings performed by Lutherans ; while both think 
themſelves highly injured by the countenance given at 
court to the Roman catholics, imagining it a groſs ab- 
ſurdity for a Proteſtant people to be governed by a Ro- 
miſh prince: for, according to the ellabliſhed conſtitu- 
tion of Saxony, the Roman catholics can no more have 
a church in Dreſden than their elector, without being 
of the Romiſh church, can be king of Poland. A chapel, 
however, is connived at, by which is underſtood a pri- 


vate, or at leaſt a plain and modeſt place of worſhip z 


but what is called the Romiſh chapel at Dreſden, is a 
pompous ſtructure, ſo richly adorned with ſtatues and 
architectute, that art and expence ſeem to contend for 
the ſuperiority. | | h 0777 

The peaſants of this country carry proviſions a great 
diſtance to market in whecl-barrows, which are well a- 
dapted for that purpoſe both in height and other dimen- 
ſions. The wheel is bound with iron, and is both larger 
and lighter than thoſe uſed in England. 

The uſeful and fine manufactures are very numerous 
in the electorate. Great quantities of yarn are ſpun, 
thread bleached, coarſe and fine linen wove, together 
with ticking; and there are a variety of cotton, woollen, 
and ſilk manufactures; tapeſtries are wove, fine lace, 
edgings, ribbons, and paper are made. The porcelain 
of Meiſſen is famous throughout all Europe. Fine glaſſes 
and mirrors are made here, and out of the ſerpent-ſtone 
they form a variety of things.. Iron is wrought into 
black and white plates in the greateſt quantity; ſteel and 
braſs are alſo made and worked here, Saxony has like- 
wiſe its manufactures of gold and filver. A fine blue 
colour is made of cobalt with a mixture of arſenic. A 
_ trade is carried on in wood and timber at Grimma, 

rom whence a vaſt quantity of boards, cheſts, boxes, 
&c. are exported down the Elbe to Hamburg. 

Salt is the only neceſſary commodity wanting in 
Saxony, and with this it is chiefly ſupplied from Halle, a 
city belonging to the king of Pruſſia. Poſſibly this in- 
convenience might be removed, if proper care was taken 
of the falt-ſprings, of which there are ſeveral that, under 


the management of ſkilful perſons, would doubtleſs yield 


a ſufficient 8 both as good and as cheap as that 
imported from Halle. 


S ECT. III. 


The Titles and Arms of the Eleor of Saxony ; the Taxes laid 
on the People; and the Diviſions of that Hlectorate. 


* bes: court of Saxony has always been diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſplendor, in which it ſeems little inferior to 
any court in Eufope; but the reader will form a better 
idea of the pomp and grandeur of this prince, when we 
come to treat of his palaces, the curiofities depoſited in 
them, and their ſplendid furniture. We ſhall here there- 
fore content ourſelves with giving the titles and arms of 
that prince, and the taxes raiſed for the ſupport of the 
government, 

The elector of Saxony ſtiles himſelf duke of Saxony, 
Juliers, 'Cleve, and Berg, as alſo of Engern and Weſt. 
phalia; arch-marſhal and elector of the holy Roman em- 
pire; landgrave in Thuringia; margrave of Miſnia, and 
likewiſe of Upper and Lower Luſatia; burgrave of Mag- 
deburg; princely count of Kenneberg ; count of the 
Mark, Ravenſberg, Barby, and Hanau; and lord of 
Ravenſtein. | 

The arms' of Saxony are a garland of rue, or accord- 
ing to Zollman, an ornamental filatee for the head and 
hair, placed obliquely from right to left over eight, or, 
according to others, over ten feſſes ſable and or, ranged 
alternately above each other. On account of Thuringia, 
a lion marked with four tranſverſe ſtrokes argent and 
gules, drawn alternately, open jaws, an exerted tongue 
gules, and gripes projected or, and on the head a crown 
of the jame, in a field azure. On account of Miſnia, a 
lion fable, with an exerted tongue gules, gripes projected 
of the ſame, and a double inverted tail in a field or. On 
account of Juliers, a lion armed fable and argent, with 
a tongue exerted gules in a field or. On account of 
Cleves, in a field gules, an eſcutcheon argent, in the 
center of which are eight ſcepters conjoined or. On 
account of the Berg, a lion gules, crowned azure, in a 
field argent. On account of Engern and Weſtphalia, an 
eagle crowned or, in a field azure, with three hornets 
horns gules, in a field argent. On account of the pala- 
tine of Saxony, an eagle diſplayed or, and crowned with 
the ſame, in a field azure, as alſo an eagle uncrowned 
or, in a field fable. On account of Lower Luſatia, an 
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a belly argent, in a field of 
the ſame, On account of Upper Luſatia, part of a 
wall or, trowelled fable, and built battlement faſhion, 
in a field azure. On account of the mark of Landſberg, 
two ered feſſes in afield or. On account of the ſeigniory 
of Pleſſein, a lion divided or and argent, in a field azure. 
For the county of Otlamunde, a lion ſable crowned 
guies, and cloathed with roſe-leaves of the fame, in a 
e 


Id or. On account of the burgravate of Magdeburg, an 
y downwards, in whole 


t72 


ox gules and courant, with 


eſcutcheon divided longitudinal 
fore-field gules appears a ſemi-argent eagle crowned or, 
and in the hinder-field argent, four bars gules. For the 
county of Brene, three ſemi-circles gules, or the hornets 
horns cantoned argent, in a field of the ſame. On ac- 
count of the burgravate of nen, a roſe gules with 
ſeeds or, and painted vert, in a field argent. For the 
county of Eiſenberg, three ſeſſes azure, in a field argent. 
For the county of Ravenſberg, three chevrons gules, 
placed above each other, and from below to the top fixed 
or conjoined to each other, in a field argent. For the 
county of the Mark, a feſſe conſiſting of three chequers 
gules and argent, in a field or. On account of the Re- 

alia, an eſcutcheon modelled or. For the county of 
12 three chevrons gules, in a field or. For the 
princely county of Henneberg, a hen placed on a mount 
verte, and in the poſition to take wing, in a held or, 
For the county of Barby, two barbles crowned or, placed 
back to back, and beſet on the ſides with four ſmall 
roſes, in a field azure. On account of Munzenberg, a 


field divided croſs-wiſe, in its upper part or, and in its] g 


lower argent. On account of Lichtenberg, a lion fable, 
in a field argent: and on account of the office of arch- 
marſhal of the holy Roman empire, an eſcutcheon divid- 
ed croſs-wiſe, whoſe upper part is ſable, and its under 
argent, the two electoral ſwords gules lying croſs- wiſe 
over each other. : 

The cuſtomary taxes of Saxony are partly ordinary and 
partly extraordinary. The ordinary taxes are thoſe which 
are granted ever fo years by the country: to this head 
belongs the Uh owe ; and the taxes upon liquors which 
ariſe from the imports upon white and brown beer, that 
is, two rixdollars for each veſſel of the former, and one 
and a half for each of the latter; but the nobility and 
poſſeſſors of noble eſtates, and alſo the ecclefiaſtics, are, 
for themſelves and families, freed from any impoſts upon 
the liquor they conſume at their tables. And alſo the 
fleſh-penny, or fleſh-tax, ſrom which the nobility and 
clergy are alſo exempted, 

The extraordinary taxes are uſually the penny-tax, 
which riſes and falls in proportion to the damage done 
by fires and ſtorms; the ember-tax, and the exciſe, 
which is two-fold. The Jland-exciſe amounts to three- 

ace in the dollar out of the price of certain goods fold, 

he general conſumption exciſe has been introduced in- 
to ſuch towns and villages as are inhabited by handicraft 
tradeſmen. Beſides this laſt there are the poll and eſtate- 
taxes, ſtamped duties levied upon paper, cards, ſhoes, 
&c. alſo on the marriage of a new ſovereign; and on 
other occaſions it is cuſtomary to make a donation in 
money. 

The mines alſo bring in a conſiderable revenue to the 
ſovereign, which is paid in kind, or certain proportions 
of filver, tin, lead, copper, iron, and ſeveral forts of 
minerals, Mr, Hanway obſerves, that the eleCtors re- 
venues amount to near one million five hundred ſeventy- 
five thouſand pounds ſterling ; and adds, that the ex- 
e of the court are ſo great, that ſix thouſand five 

undred ducats are annually allowed for ſweet-meats, 
&c. which is near twice as much as the king of Pruſſia 
allows for his table. Yet Saxony is ſaid to owe forty 
millions of dollars ; but his late majeſty was ſo fond of 
curioſities, and particularly paintings, that our author 
was told, he gave half a million of dollars, intended for 
part of a payment due to the king of Pruſſia, for the 
duke of Modena's pictures. | 

As to the military force of this country, it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that there are uſually maintained about 
doen thouſand regular troops, belides well regulated 
militia, ' | 

The whole electorate of Saxony is divided into cir- 
cles, which according to their order of rank, are the 


GEOGRAPHY. 


electoral circle or dutchy of Saxony, the circle of Thy. 
ringia, that of Miſnia, that of | Leipſic, that of Erze. 
birg, that of Vogtland, and the circle of Neuſtadt, with 
the two diſtricts of Merſeburg, and Naumburg.-zcitz. 


SAxoxy, 


LETT, 17, 


Of the Electoral Circle, or the Dutchy of Saxony, and thy 
Circie of Thuringia. 


E electoral circle borders on thoſe of Miſnia, 

Leipſic, Thuringia, the principality of Anhault, 
the mark of Brandenburg, and on Luſatia. Its great. 
eſt length as well as its greateſt breadth, is eſtimated a 
about forty-ſeven miles. The country is not remarka. 
ble for its fruitfulneſs, a great part of it being ſandy 
The Elbe runs through a part of it, and between Gorr. 
dorf and Elſter receives the Black Elſter. Some tracts 
of this country are watered by the Mulde. 

This circle contains in it twenty-four towns, three 
boroughs, four hundred and twenty villages, one hun. 
dred ſixty- four noblemen's eſtates, and eleven prefectu- 
rates, in which the moſt conſiderable town is the follow. 


ing. 

W in Latin Witteberga, or Leucorea, is a 
fortified town in the prefecturate of the ſame name, fl. 
tuated near the Elbe, and famous for the manufaQture of 
coarſe cloth, the wool of this country being remarkah| 
ood. Cloths are ſent hither from all parts to be dyed 
and the blues and greens, commonly called Saxon, are 
beſt dyed here. In this place is an univerſity, in which 
are about ſeven hundred ſtudents; and here is the Soko 
loff church, a building of about three hundred years 
ſtanding, where Luther firſt preached the doctrines of 
the reformation; and in this church that great reformer 
was alſo interred, but has no other monument beſides 2 
braſs plate with an inſcription, except his original por- 
trait at length, painted on wood, and well preſerved 
ſince the year 1540. 

The people here have a ſtrong tincture of Romiſn ſu- 
perſtition; nog other inſtances of which the credu- 
lous ſay the devil viſited Luther in the library which 
now belongs to the univerſity, but that the reformer 
was ſo unpolite as to throw his ink-ſtand at him. 

This town is not large, but fortified; the old citadel 
was formerly the electoral reſidence. In a large round 
tower, which ſtands by the univerſity church, are kept 
the common archives of the electoral] family. In the 
pariſh church belonging to the town, is held the gene- 
ral ſuperintendency : there is here alſo a Latin ſchool, 
which has ſix teachers. In 1547, this town was taken 
by the emperor Charles V. In 1640 it ſuffered greatly 
by fire, and in 1756 was taken by the Pruffians, who 
broke down a baſtion of the fortifications. 

We come now to the circle of Thuringia, which 
forms the north part of the landgravate of that name, 
The country, which is well watered, yields good paſtu- 
rage, and abundance of corn, particularly wheat, which 
is excellent, as alſo fine woods, and — — woad, ſa- 
flor, and aniſe. It has a conſiderable breed of horſes, 
horned cattle and ſheep. 

In ſome parts of the country ſwarms of field mice 


commit great ravages among the corn; for they not only 


devour à great 8 in autumn, but lay up large 
winter ſtores in their holes; ſo that the government, in 
order to extirpate theſe noxious animals, gives for every 
full grown mouſe fix pfennings, and three for a young 
one. 

The foreſt of Thuringia, which is pretty extenſive, 
affords no other grain but a few oats, ſo that the inha- 
bitants are obliged to buy corn from their neighbours ; 
however, they have great plenty of wood, which is ſold 
at a very low rate. 

In Thuringia are forty-ſeven towns, fourteen bo- 
roughs, fix hundred ſeventy-four villages, three hun- 
dred noble eſtates, and thirteen preſecturates, belong- 
ing to the electoral houſe of Saxony, the principal places 
of which are the following. | 

Weiſſenfels, in Latin Leucopetra, is a well built 
town, ſeated on the river Saale, On a white rock 

above 
1 


aboye the town is a fine, citadel called Auguſtuſburg, 
which was the ordinary reſidence of the dukes of Saxe- 
Weiſſenfels ; as alſo an arſenal, which was ſtripped by 
the Pruſſians in 1756; a town church, another church 
near what was formetly called the cloiſter of St. Clara; 
an hoſpital containing 2 ſmall church; an academy 
ereRed out of the above-mentioned nunnery, and, from 
duke Auguſtus its founder, named Auguſteum ; a Latin 
ſchool, and manufactures of filk and velvet. At the 
royal hunting houſe, which lies before Niekels gate, 
reſides the provincial huntſmaſter of the circle of T hu- 
ringia. In 1757, a conſiderable number of the troo 
belonging to this circle had poſted them(elyes in the 
town ; but were driven from thence by the Pruffians ; 
when, in order to facilitate their flight, they burnt down 
the large and ſpacious wooden bridge built over the 
Saale. 

Langenſalza, the capital of all the electoral Saxon 
Thuringia, is ſeated in the Salza, in a ſpot very fruitful 
in corn, and contains an ancient citadel, about nine 
hundred houſes, two pariſh churches, one ſuperinten- 
dency, whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiction is divided into the 
Upper and Lower circle ; a Latin ſchool, and ſome ma- 
4 of ſtuffs. It carries on a good trade in corn, 
half filks, ſerges, and other commodities, 


SECT... V, 


J the Margravate of Meiſſen or Miſnia, containing a Deſ- 
2 of Aeiſſen and Dreſden, with the ſeveral FA 
| laces, and moſt remarkable Curiofitits, and an Account of 
the Fort of Konig flein, and its extraordiuary Tun. 


HE margravate of Miſnia, or Meiſſen, is bounded 
J on the north by the dutchy of Saxony; on the 
eaſt by Luſatia; on the ſouth by A. and on the 
weſt by Thuringia; and is about a hundred miles in 
length, and eighty in breadth. It is divided into four- 
teen prefectures, and contains forty boroughs, ſour mar- 
ket towns, one thouſand three hundred ninety- three vil- 
lages, and twenty ſovereign palaces, the principal places 
in which are the following. 

Mieiſſen, in Latin Miſena, is ſituated on the Elbe, 
where the rivulets of Triebiſch and Meiſne pour them- 
ſelves into it; and from the laſt it takes its name. It 


longs to the Lutheran church, and the chapter conſiſts 


of à provoſt, a dean, a ſenior, a chanter, and five ca- 
nons, In the 


the old citadel, which ſtands on a mountain, the fore 
part, which belonged to the burgraves, and the hind 


ruinous, and the center only remains, in Which is car- 
ried on the celebrated manufacture of the excellent Miſ- 


he had an opportunity of being convinced of the ſecrecy 
with which this r is conducted; for there is 
no admittance into the works without an order from the 


without the gates; they being all confined as priſoners, 
and ſubject to be arreſted. if they go without the gates: 
for this reaſon a chapel and every thing neceſſary. is pro- 
vided within. The workmen. amount to about ſeven 
hundred, moſt of whom have not above ten German 
crowns a month, and . the/ higheſt wages are forty, ſo 
that the annual expence is ſaid not do exceed eighty 
thouſand crowns, This manufacture being entirely on 
the King's account, he ſells annually to the value of one 


thouſand crowns, or thirty-five thouſand pounds. 

The churches in and near the town, beſides the ca- 
thedral already mentioned, and in which is the burying 
vault of the princes, is a pariſh church, the cloifter, or 
Franciſcan church, the church, of St. Afra, near the 


7. ; 58 | 


ſtands partly on eminences, and partly in a valley. The 
biſhopric, which was firſt founded in the year 948, be- 


cathedral are the monuments of ſeveral 
biſhops, and on the high, altar ſtand the ſtatues of three 
margraves of Meiſſen, repreſented in the character of 
the Eaſtern magi bringing gifts to the infant Jeſus, Of 


part, Which belonged to the biſhops, are now) become 


nian porcelain. This, however, is à large building, 


capable of ſome defence. Mr. Hanway tells us, that | to a curious traveller is what is called the 1 — room, 


or the muſeum. This collection was begun 


governor of Dreſden; nor are the workmen ever ſeen 


hundred and fifty thouſand, and ſometimes two hundred 
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ing to the head church of St. Afra, which is near the 
prone ſchool, and has many others united with it, 
th.in the town and country, and together with the 
provincial ſchool, is immediately under the upper con- 
ſiſtory of Dreſden, and the ſchool called the Afraneum, 
which was formerly the Benedictine cloifter of St. Afra; 
the number of ſcholars taught and maintained gratis, 
amount to one hundred and eighteen. There is alſo a 
town ſchool. The bridge, which extends over the Elbe, 
is ſupported by ſtone piers; but the upper part is of 
wood, and it is obſerved, as a maſter-piece of art, that 
the middle arch, which is ſeventy-five paces wide, is 
kept together by a ſingle wooden peg. The country in 
the neighbourhood of this town, produces a good ſort of 
wine. 
The country between Meiſſen and Dreſden is ex- 
tremely beautiful, conſiſting of a delightful mixture of 
corn-fields, gardens, meadow-lands, and paſture. The 
banks of the Elbe are adorned with a great number of 
vineyards, and the induſtry of the people have made 
them form the ſteepeſt hills into a number of terraſſes 
covered with vines. Near Meiſſen the valley grows 
narrow, and ſome of the houſes ſcattered along the 
banks of the Elbe are built on rocks, which riſe per- 
pendicular from the river, and form a very agreeable and 
romantic ſcene, 
Dreſden, the metropolis of this electorate, and one of 
the fineſt cities in Germany, is agreeably fituated on the 


| river Elbe, in the fifty-firſt degree twelve minutes north 


latitude, and in the thirteenth degree forty minutes eaft 
longitude from London, ſeventy miles north-weſt of 
Prague, and N ſouth of Berlin, in the midſt of a 
plain ſurrounded lofty hills about two leagues diſ- 
tant, the neareſt of which are converted into vineyards. 
As the city ſtands on both ſides the Elbe, it is united by 
a ſtone- bridge ſix hundred and eighty-five common paces 
in length, and about ſeventeen in breadth, containing 
eighteen arches z; but Mr. Hanway obſerves, that the 
paſſage over it being horizontal, takes off from that grand 


effect which a curve produces in theſe ſtructures. There 


are ſeveral round projections with ſeats in them on each 
ſide of the bridge, and a fine iron baluſtrade all along. 
On the fifth pilaſter on the right hand in going from the 
new city, the arms of Poland and Saxony are neatly cut 
in tone, ſupported by two ſtatues repreſenting Poland and 
Saxony, and on the oppoſite fide is a brazen crucifix of 
curious workmanſhip, For the more convenient inter- 
courſe between the towns, a new bridge has been built 
conſiſting of nineteen arches, and over every pier are four 
pedeſtals with a ſtone urn upon each. 

In this city are ſeveral ſquares and lofty ſtone build- 
ings ſix or ſeven ſtories high, which make an elegant 
appearance, but are inferior in beauty to thoſe of Berlin; 
beides, many of the ſtreets are narrow. Near the en- 
trance of the new city is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Au- 
puns, erected on a lofty pedeſtal, and is ſaid to be made 
by a common ſmith, and on that account is worthy of 
being admired, though it has many capital defects, par- 
ticularly in the horſe's head, 

The place which affords the greateſt entertainment 


the clec- 
tor Auguſtus, and placed in a green room of the royal 
palace, which name it ſtill retains, though there are 
now ſeveral apartments painted green, and filled with 
theſe curioſities, The fee for ſeeing this muſeum is ge- 
nerally diſcharged with five or fix guldens, or about 
fourteen ſhillings given the attendant who opens the 


doors; but the greateſt part of it goes to the ſuperin- 


tendant, or keeper of the muſeum. At the entrance, the 
ſhoes: of all who are admitted are carefully wiped, in 


order to keep the place as free from dirt or duſt as poſſi- 


ble. All the apartments are floored with marble of dif- 
ferent colours, of the produce of Saxony, 

In the / firſt apartment is to be ſeen a great number 
of ſmall braſs models of moſt of the famous ſtatues and 
monuments that are extant, both antient and modern. 
Among theſe” are an equeſtrian ſtatue of Auguſtus II. 
king of Poland, of Frederic William the Great, after the 


provincial ſchool, and three burying churches belong- | 


famous ſtatue in Berlin, of Lewis XIV. and the models of 
the moſt celebrated ſtatues in Italy, © 
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The ſecond room is filled with curious clocks and 
clock-work, adorned with gold and ſilver. Among theſe 
is the repreſentation of the Virgin Mary and Joſeph, with 
the infant Jeſus in the manger, and the ſhepherds with 
the Eaſtern magi performing their adorations to the 
Meſſiah, while the heavens ſeem to open with a ſurpriſing 
effulgence. Here is alſo a ſhip which ſails round atable, 
while ſome of the ſailors in it weigh anchor, and the reſt 
are in continual action; and at the ſame time it per- 
forms a piece of muſic, "The Japan work on the wall 
of this apartment is an exact imitation of inlaid work of 
jaſper and other precious ſtones, 6 

ln the third room is a numerous collection of drinking- 
veſſels and other curioſities in ivory, particularly a ſhip 
with all its fails, maſts, and rigging. | 

In the fourth apartment the eye is dazzled with a mul- 
titude of gold and ſilver utenſils, moſt of which are large 
goblets and other drinking-veſſels, The pannels of this 
room are of looking-glaſs. 

The fifth is a ſpacious room, in which are. a great 
variety of precious ſtones, and curious veſſels made of 
them, Here is a large table of jaſper cut in relievo of 
onyx, chalcedony, and other gems, repreſenting a young 
prince on horſeback, preceded by the Virtues, pointing 
out to him the way to true glory; while the Vices, with 
looks full of rage and confuſion, are flying from him. 
'This is an antient piece which coſt eighty thouſand dol- 
lars. Here is a ſtatue of Charles II. king of England; 
a large goblet ſet round with the moſt curious and coſtly 
antiques ; the angel Michael NN the devil ad- 
mirably performed in wood, and coſt in England, where 
it was made, two thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling. 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral figures conſiſting of gems and 
pearls naturally adapted to conſtitute the different parts, 
and ſo — þ arranged, that they appear to have been 
deſigned by nature for the places they occupy. Among 
thels, what more particularly ſtrikes the eye is the ſtory 
of the prophet Jonah; the whale, the ſhip, the prophet, 
and the ſea-ſhore being made of pearls properly arranged, 
and the rocks in the 4 repreſented by very large gems, 
Another curious piece repreſents two perſons carrying in 
a baſon before them a number of ſmall pearls : the baſon 
and pearls are the work of nature, with very little aſſiſt- 
ance from art. Two other perſons are carrying ona 
pole a large bunch of grapes, imitated to the greateſt per- 
ſection with oriental emeralds. k en 

The ſixth apartment is ſurrounded with cloſets, in 
which are placed the electors of Saxony as big as the life 
in their proper habits. In the middle of this room is a 


clock in the form of a woman, which moves the head 


every minute from one ſide to the other, 


: 


The firſt object ſhewn in the ſeventh apartment is 


tea-equipage, with a table, &c; all of gold enamelled, 
and ſet with diamonds, and coſt forty-ſix thouſand dol- 
lars. On a table an ell broad, and an ell and a quarter 
long, is repreſented the celebration of the Great Mogul's 


birth-day. The monarch is exhibited fitting on a throne, 


the grandees of his empire lie proſtrate before him with 
their reſpective gifts, and the portico is crowded- with his 

uards, elephants, and every thing belonging to the ſplen- 
> of an eaſtern court. Dinglinger, jeweller to the 


court, and fifteen other ingenious artiſts under him; were 


ten years and eight months employed on this piece; for 
which he was paid eighty-fve thouſand dollars. The 

illar in the middle of the room is adorned with beautifal 
baſſo relievos of Arabian agate, and on it is an oriental 
onyx of an oval figure near a quarter of a Dreſden ell in 
its longeſt diameter. In the golden fleece belonging to 
the 5 of knighthood is a diamond for which the Lake 


of Poland paid two hundred thouſand dollars ; it weighs 


a hundred and ninety-four grains and a half, and is placed 
between two diamonds, each of which is equal in ſiae to 
a large nutmeg, 3 J 
In the laſt apartment are, among other things, a clock 
of gold ſet with gems, and a jaſper. table with veins of 
cryſtal and amethyſts. This jaſper comes from F rieberg, 
only four miles from Dreſden, and it is but a few years 
ſince the real value of the Saxon | jaſper was known, for 
the peaſants formerly uſed this ſort of ſtone, together 
with others, to incloſe their fields; yet it is very beau- 
tiful, but extremely difficult to poliſh, The number of 


: 
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curioſities in the above apartments is exceeding great; 
but ſome idea may be formed of this collection by the few 
that have been mentioned, and it is obſervable that the 
judicious arrangement of the ſeveral pieces adds af, urpriſing 
beauty to the whole. 117 

The palace is furnifhed in a moſt ſuperb manner; the 
drawing-rooms are particularly worth ſeeing, on account 
of twelve pictures by Lewis Silveſter, repreſenting the 
rape of Proſerpine, the metamorphoſis of Acteon, with 
other fables from Ovid ; and a piece repreſenting the late 
elector taking leave of his father, at his ſetting out on 
his travels. The latter recommends his ſon to Pallas 
and Mercury. Behind the prince ſtands his governor: 
by his fide is Prudence with a teleſcope in her Rand, and 
ſeveral genii hold up maps of the countries which the 
prince was fois to viſit, The cieling of the audience. 
room was alſo painted by the ſame hand, The looking- 
glaſſes in ſome of the apartments are between eight and 
nine feet high, and fix and ſeven broad. The aſſembly- 
room for the royal family is hung with rich tapeſtry, re. 
preſenting the atchievements of Alexander the Great, 

Among the ſurpriſing quantity of plate kept in the 
plate - cabinet are four ſtands, each weighing four hundred 
and ſeventy-one marks, and twelve others that weigh 
nearly as much; two filver vaſes, each above five feet 
high, ſcarce to be fathomed by two men, weighing ſix 
hundred marks each; two pieces of the ſame faſhion lit. 
tle inferior in weight; and eight ciſterns with the veſſels 
ſtanding in them, each weighing eight hundred marks, 
The mark is eight ounces, 

The common afſembly-room is adorned with ta 
repreſenting the battle of Hochſtet. In the ſeveral apart- 
ments are many curious clocks, beautiful tables, rich 
cabinets, and other furniture; among which a foreigner 
ſhould not omit ſeeing the confidents- table, a curious 
piece of mechaniſm, on which the eleQor dines privately 
with his confidents; for this table, with all its appur- 
tenances, riſes from the lower apartments into the upper, 
without one ſervant being ſeen. & A 

There is another was ow in the palace which con- 
tains a vaſt. variety of curioſities, In the firſt chamber is 
a collection of prints, from the commencement of the att 
of engraving to the preſent time. 2 1 

The ſecond is the mineral-gallery, in which is the 
earth of the different countries in the world, and ores of 
every denomination. | | 

he third contains petrifaclions, particularly of wood, 
animals, &. EE 1 ) | 

In the fourth chamber, which is a very large one, are 
different kinds of wood and vegetables; in particular 
| there is a-cabinet with three hundred and fifty fquares as 
big as the palm of a large hand, run in flat as drawers, 
of ſo many different kinds of wood. In this apartment 
are alſo the pictures of à man and his wife, who lived 
near Tameſwar'; the man was a hundred and eighty-five 
years of age, and his wife a hundred and ſeventy-two. 

In the fifth chamber is a ſmall cabinet of lem, 
and other anatomical eurioſities. The fixth contains the 
ſkins of a variety of animals ſtuffed. The ſeventh has 
the ſkin; of fiſhes ſtuffed. The eighth has a great 
quantity of different kinds of ſhells. 0 the ninth is a 
cabinet of about ſix feet high, and four broad, every 
drawer of which has ſome natural curioſity in amber. In 
the tenth is a grotto with ſprings of water. In the eleventh 


| are many curioſities in coral. The twelfth contains the 


ſkeletons; of lions, bears, &c. of a prodigious fize, and 
the ſtuffed ſkins of ſome extraordinary beaſts, particu- 
larly of a horſe, 'whoſe\mane is ſaid to be three ells and 
a half long, and his tail twelve ells and a half. 

In another apartment at ſome diſtance is a model of 
Solomon's temple cut in cedar, as deſeribed in the Old 
Teſtament, with all its furniture. © 
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or's gardens, though agreeable, are too le- 

3 — 8 of Tobi natal beauties that are capable 
of being afforded by an equality. of ground. A ſmall 
lace is ſituated in them, which is approached by a 
rand avenue of a conſiderable length. A field for tour- 
naments is in the front, and behind is a fine piece of 
water. The gardens which are on the ſides, are adorn- 
ed with a" profuſion” of marble ſtatues, many of them 


Jarger than the life. Theſe ſhew the genius of Auguſtus | 


I. the late king's father, who being entirely devoted 
to his amours, Fefe them to after-ages, as monuments of 
his laſciviouſneſs. - The orangery, which is in another 
part of the city, has four hundred orange-trees. of a 
ver large ſize, and many exotics. | 
- The Chineſe palace, thus called from the taſte of the 
building and the furniture, is ſituated on the Elbe, and 
commands a view of the bridge and the Romiſh chapel. 
The ornaments of the architecture, and the relievo of 
the frontiſpiece, are in the Chineſe taſte ; but after all, it 
is far from being an elegant ſtructure. It has fourteen 
rooms, in which are a great number of leopards, wolves, 
bears, monkeys, and other animals, as large as the life, 
made of porcelain, with elephants and rhinoceroſes of 
the ſize of a great dog, and a prodigious variety of birds 
and fowl, with a curious collection of flowers, all of 
reelain made at Meifſen. The apoſtles near three feet 
high, are in white porcelain. There is alſo a repre- 
ſentation of the crucifixion four or five feet high, with 
many other curious pieces; but what is more ſurpriſing, 
there are forty-eight China vaſes that appear to be of 
no uſe, and to be extraordinary only on account of their 
great ſize, and yet the elector's father was ſo charmed 
with them, that he purchaſed them of the late king of 
Pruffia at the price of a whole regiment of dragoons. 
The Turkiſh gardens and palace are ſituated in Plau- 
ſtreet. The firſt floor of the palace is adorned with 
many pieces of painting, repreſenting the ceremonies 
uſed in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, with the baths, audiences, 
&c.-in which all the great officers of ſtate are dreſſed in 
their proper habits. Im the ſecond ſtory are the pictures 
of ſeveral celebrated beauties that have made no little 
noiſe at the court of Dreſden; all in Turkiſh dreſſes. 
The tapeſtry hangings and other furniture of this pa- 
lace, are either the manufacture of Turky or Perſia, 
and ſeveral tables are ſet off with oriental curioſities 3 as 
knives made in Tartary, a Perſian enamelled tea-equipage, 
and a large bowl of lapis nephriticus, which is called the 
tweekome; and this bowl full of wine is to be drank off 
by the ladies on their arrival here; as a large bowl made 
of a Maldivia nut, is ſaid to have been preſented to the 
gentlemen by the cham of Tartary on ſuch occaſions, Here 
are alſo ſhewn filver cymbals, to which the "Turkiſh 
women generally dance, and ſeveral other curioſities of 
the ſame kind, tei ad. 
The menagery is in old Dreſden, and contains lions, 
tygers, leopards, - lynxes, and ſeveral other animals; 
and at the elector's palace at Neuſtadt- oſtra, neat Dreſ- 
den, there are kept a number of tame ſtags, which 
draw in a carriage, and when Mr. ROTOR was there, 
one of them was uſed for the ſaddle. Theſe generally 
ſet out with great ſpirit, but ſoon flag. | 
The palace of count Bruhl has been built at ſeveral 
times, and the apartments are elegant and richly furniſh- 
ed. They are adorned with luſtres of porcelain in beau- 
tiful figures ; the tables have a variety of tea equipages, 
and the figures of men and women, birds and beaſts of 
porcelain, The drawing-room is pannelled with look- 
ing-elaſs, and his cabinet furniſhed with enamels and 
crayons, The houſe and gardens belonging to it are ſi- 
tuated on the Elbe, near the bridge, and command a 
pleaſant proſpect. His library, which is in the garden, 
is two hundred twenty feet long, and well furniſhed 
with books: but what is moſt ſtriking is. the gallery of 
pictures, which, though it does not contain a fourth part 
ſo many as the out gallery, is  incomparably more 
magnificent. It is one hundred fiſty-f1x ells long, and 
the paintings are ſhewn to great 1 by being 
ranged only on one ſide, and fronted by lofty windows, 
that afford ſufficient light to ſhew the minuteſt beauties 
of this excellent collection. The pannels between the 


and baron Kyay, governor of Konigſtein; 
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| windows are. of looking-glaſs, againſt which are placed 


ſtatues and buſts that have a grand effect. 

The other remarkable buildings at Dreſden are the 
opera- houſe; the aſſembly- houſe, and the royal ſtables, 
the outſide of which is very grand; the arſenal, which 
was- ſtripped by the Pruſſians in 1756, under which 
is the electoral cellar; the palaces of the electoral 
prince, and the othet princes of that family; the elec- 
toral chancery office, the mint office, the foundery, the 


court diſpenſary, the royal foundation for Roman catho- 


lic boys and girls, the academy for painting, the palace 
of prince. Pubomirſki, the hotel de Saxe, and other 
magnificent palaces and buildings. | 
he places of religious worſhip are the church of 
the Holy Croſs, which is the principal ; St. Mary's, St. 
Sophia's, the garriſon church, and the Roman catholic 
chapels which is 4 curious piece of architecture. In the 
ſuburbs are the churches of St. John, St. Anne, St. 
James, St. Bartholomew, and the Lazar church. 

About the year 1730, the number of houſes in Dreſ- 
den, including the ſuburbs, were computed to amount 
only to two thouſand five hundred, and that of the in- 
habitants to little more than forty thouſand, including 
the garriſon; but in 1755, there were reckoned here 
about eighty or ninety thouſand men. 

In the city and its neighbourhood, many ingenious 
manufactures are carried on. The trade of Dreſden is, 
however, very inconſiderable; the moſt important arti- 
ele is the * brought in ingots every fifteen days 
from the mines near Friedburg, to the amount of about 
twenty thouſand dollars, or three thouſand ſive hundred 
pounds ſterling. This ſilver is immediately coined into 
florins of ſixteen groſch, which with reſpe& to the cur- 
rent money of bats, driers, &c. is worth ſeven per cent 
advance, and is thereſore, ſays Mr. Hanway, ſo ſpeedi- 
ly conveyed into the neighbouring territories to be coin- 
ed again, that it is next to impoſſible to obtain, -in the 
ordinary commerce of the people, change in this money 
for a ſingle Louis d'or. 

About four miles from Dreſden, on the other fide of 
the Elbe, is the royal palace of Pillnitz, which ſtands 
in a pleaſant country, and is adorned with a great num- 
ber of portraits of the moſt celebrated beauties of Saxony. 

Five miles from Dreſden is fort Konigſtein, which 
ſtands on a rock, cut ſo ſteep, that it appears quite 
perpendicular, and in many places has projections in the 
manner of baſtions, from whence the ſides of the rock 
may be raked and defended. The aſcent towards it is 
the leaſt difficult, for which reaſon it is ſecured on that 
part by good works, and a triple row of cannon ranged 
one above another. Wood and other neceſſaries are 
drawn up by the help of cranes. The garriſon conſiſts 
of one hundred and fiſty men; but on the firſt alarm 
from the governor, the neighbouring villages are obliged 
to furniſh ſome hundreds more, This fort is always 
ſtocked with proviſions ſufficient to laſt many years. On 
the top is a large green area, a wood, and ſeveral gar- 
dens, in which are thirty-eight different kinds of foreſt 
and fruit trees, with paſtures and land fit for agriculture. 
The fortreſs is provided with fine ciſterns, or ſmall 


ponds, as reſervoirs for ſnow and rain water, in which 


are ſeveral kinds of fiſh for the governor's uſe; but the 
water drank by the garriſon, is drawn up by a wheel 
from a well nine hundred Dreſden ells deep. 

One of the greateſt curioſities to be ſeen at this fort 
is the tun which general Kyaw cauſed to be made here. 
Its length is ſeventeen Dreſden ells, and its diameter at 
the bung twelve ells, It conſiſts of one hundred fifty- 
ſeven ſtaves, eight inches thick, and fifty-four boards 
for the heads. It holds three thouſand ſeven. hundred 
and nine hogſheads, and upon one head of the caſk is a 
Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe : 

„Welcome, traveller, and..admire this monument, 
dedicated to ſeſtivity, in order to exhilarate the mind 
with a chearful glaſs, in the year 1725, by Frederic 
* Auguſtus king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, 
„the father of his country, the Titus of his age, the 
„delight of mankind. herefore drink to the health 
< of the ſovereign, the country, the electoral family, 
and if 
* thou 
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& thou art able, 9 to the dignity of this caſk, | 


<« the moſt capacious of all-caſks, drink to the proſpe- 
« rity of the whole univerſe: and ſo farewel.” 

The top of the caſk is railed in, and affords room for 
fifteen or twenty people to regale themſelves. There are 
alſo ſeveral kinds of welcome cups, which are offered to 
ſtrangers, | 
This fortreſs is a place of confinement for ſtate priſo- 
ners. It has an arſenal, and in a room called the hero's 
apartment, beſides the old Saxon warriors, which the 
painter has drawn according to his own fancy, are the 
portraits of all the generals employed by the elector. 


SECT. VI. 


the Cirel of Leipfic, with the Diftrift of Murxen, and 
og MW eie places 2 


HE circle of Leipſic, including the diſtrict of Wur- 
| zen, is bounded by the Miſnian and Ertzgebirg 
circles, by a part of the dutehy of Altenburg, the bi- 
ſhoprics of Merſeburg and Naumburg-Zeitz, and by 
the Thuringian and eſectoral circles. It contains thirty- 
two towns, nine —— forty-ſeven villages, and con- 
ſiſts of fourteen prefecturates. 

The — okey of this circle is Leipſic, which ſig- 
nifies the place of lime-trees, and is one of the fineſt 
and moſt celebrated towns in all 2 It is ſitua- 
ted in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Bleiſſe, in the 
fifty-firſt degree twenty-two minutes latitude, and in the 
twelfth degree thirty-four minutes eaſt longitude, forty- 
fix miles to the north-weſt of Dreſden, It has ſeveral 
other rivulets in its neighbourhood, as the Barde, the 
Elſter, and the Luppe. It is indeed ſaid to be only 
eight thouſand nine hundred fiſty- ſour paces in circum- 
ſerence ; but it bas large and well built ſuburbs, with 
fine gardens. Between theſe ſuburbs and the town is a 
fine walk of lime- trees, which was laid out in the year 
1702, and encompaſſes the city, Mulberry-trees are al- 
ſo planted in the town ditches ; but the fortifications 
ſeem rather calculated for the uſe of the inhabitants to 
walk on than for defence, The walls have four magni- 
ficent ſtone gates, and the citizens maintain two hun- 
dred ſoldiers, The houſes are very lofty, and have ele- 
gant fronts, The ſtreets are clean, commodious, and 
agreeable ; they are lighted in the night with ſeven hun- 
dred lamps, and the inhabitants amount to about forty 
thouſand within the walls. 

Leipſic has been diſtinguiſhed during ſeveral ages for 
the liberty of conſcience granted to all people. Hence 
the inhabitants have been induſtrious in the cultivation 
of knowledge and moral improvement. Here is an uni- 
verſity which is ſtill very conſiderable, with fix churches 
for the Lutherans, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion, 
one for the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the caſtle for thoſe 
of the Romiſh church. The univerſity library conſiſts of 
about twelve thouſand volumes, ſix thouſand of which 
are folios. ' This library is open for the uſe of the pub- 
lic, from ten to twelve, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; 
and on the ſame days, but in the afternoon, free - acceſs 
is allowed to the magiſtrates library, which conſiſts of 
about twenty-five thoufand volumes, and contains cabi- 
nets of urns, antiques, and medals, with many curioſities 
of art and nature. The exchange is an elegant ſtruc- 
ture, and the cieling of the great hall is well painted, 


The Appel gardens are planted with a great number of 


ew trees, and adorned with canals, water-works, and 
tues. In a ſtructure erected in this ren is carried 
on a manufactory of gold and filver tiſſue, velvet, &c. 
'The Boſen gardens are very large, but want that ſym- 
metry and beauty which appear in the Appel gardens ; 
however, here is a fine orangery, and in a pavilion a- 
dorned with ſome paintings are. to be ſeen a numerous 
collection of curioſities in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. In an incloſure within the garden are kept ſome 
white tags, of a different ſpecies from the common deer. 
The aſparagus of Leipfic is large and delicious, the gar- 
dens here being reckoned the beſt in Germany. 
Alt ſorts of manufactures are carried on in this city, 
Fold flyer, fuk, wool, and linen yarn being worked 
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here into all kinds of ſtuffs, velvets, ſtockings, cloths, 
and linens. There are alſo. houſes for the dying of ſilk, 


the printing of cottons, the making of tapeſtry, and the 


preparation of Prufſian blue. The orphan-houſe is ap- 
propriated to the culture of ſilk. The people here are 
much famed for their painted cloths in imitation of 
t . | 

Leipke has three fairs, viz. on New-year's-day, Eaſter, 
and Michaelmas ; but that of Eaſter is moſt conſiderable, 
To theſe fairs reſort the Poles, Hungarians, | Bohemians, 
Pruffians, and indeed . all parts of Germany; 
and likewiſe the Engliſh, French, Italians, and even 
Ruffians, who all bring the produce of their reſpectiye 
countries, which are bought up there and diſperſed, b 

means of the rivers, to the moſt diſtant parts of the 
empire. 

In the years 1631 and 1632 this city was taken by the 
Imperialiſts; in 1642 it was taken by the Swedes, and 
in 1745 and 1756 was garriſfoned by the Pruſſians, to 
whom it was obliged to pay very conſiderable ſums of 
money by way of contribution. 

The neighbouring 2281 being very pleaſant and 
well cultivated, its fertility draws hither multitudes of 
larks, which are ſo very fat, and have ſo delicate a fla- 
vour, that the Leipſie larks are famous all over Germany; 
and what muſt appear very extraordinary is, that the 
exciſe on theſe birds produces fix hundred thouſand dol- 
lars, ar about nine hundred pounds a year to the city, 
at a groſch or two-pence ſterling for every ſixty of thoſe 
birds. The revenue accruing to the ſovereign from the 
city of Leipfic is compu at four hundred thouſand 
rixdollars, or ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling a year, 

The next town we ſhall mention is Grimma, which 
has an old ruinous citadel, and is divided into the Upper 
and Lower town, in each of which is a church with 
another for interments, and the hoſpital church of St. 
George, which lies before the bridge- gate. The prince's, 
or provincial ſchool, has alſo a church of its own; be- 
ſides which there is a town ſchool, The inhabitants 
procure ſubſiſlence chiefly by their wood, cloth, and 
thread; the dealers in the latter frequent the fairs of 
Leipfic, their thread being exported far and near. This 


| town was the firſt in all Saxony that imitated the Eng- 


liſh flannel. | 12 

Rochlitz is ſeated on the Mulde, in the prefeRurate 
of the ſame name with the town, and contains about four 
hundred houſes. To the weſt it bas acitadel, which 
ſtands on a high grey rock, It has three churches, and 
a good Latin ſchosl. In this town cloths, ſtuffs, and 
linen are made ; and in a mountain near the town are 
ſome excellent ſtone quarries, the red ſtone in which is 
exported to a great diſtance. Marble, jaſper, chalcedony, 
and other beautiful ſtones are alſo found here. 

The diſtrict of Wurzen, though united to the circle 
of Leipfic,' has its on regency, and ſeveral towns, the 
priacipal of which is Wurzen, which is ſeated on the 
river Mulde, The town is but ſmall, but the ſuburbs, 
whichare much larger, contain in them the old citadel, 
a cathedral church, that of St. Wenzeſlaus, an hoſpital, 
and à Latin ſchool. The beer of this town is reckoned 
equal to any in Saxony, and is exported in great quan- 
tities. Here ate alſo many houſes for the dying of cloth, 
ſeveral bleaching grounds for linen, and many of the in- 
habitants get their living by knitting. : 


SECT; VII. 


Of the Circles of Ertzgebirg, Voigtland, Neuftladt, Merſc- 
22 T's Biſbopric of Naumburg ; — their prin- 
cip 4 | Hy, 


"HE circle of 28 is bounded by the circles 
of Leipſic and Miſnia, as alſo by Bobemia, the 
Voigtland and Neuſtadt circles, and has its name from 
the mountains, which are rich in ore. On the ſcarching 
and working of this ore and other minerals, and on ſome 
manufactures, the inhabitants depend for their ſubſiſtence, 
which rags cannot here receive from agriculture. ' his 


e ineſuding the ſeigniories of the count of Schon- 


burg, contains fifty-four towns, ten mine and market- 
towns, 
1 
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4 ſeven hundred and ſixty-one villages ; and 
1 dwidel into fifteen prefecturates, the principal places 


| money or 
he ſame name, 
2 to the elector of Saxony, 


Fridberg, the capital of the preſecturate 
and the principal mine- town belong- 
is ſeated on the Mulde, 


ns "hi ie ri it has run 
hich the river of Luſitz falls, after it has 
— che town. Freyberg conſiſts of about two thou- 


and the number 4 its * "Hi 192 
uted to amount to ſixty thouſand; It is fur- 
wandel with a double wall, 10 of which is deſended 
towers and out- Works; but the inner wall has the 
teſt number. Round it alſo runs a lined ditch. 
The tract about the town is pretty mountainous,” and 
is eſteemed fertile. It has an upper mine-office, which 
the direction of all the mines in the country. The 
lies at a ſmall diſtance from one of the gates, 
and is encompaſſed with a diteh femarkably deep, and 
has a church of its O -n. The. other churches are the 
cathedral, near which is the eleCtoral burying-chapel, 
St. Peter's church, St. Nicholas's, St. James, St. John's, 
aud St; Bartholomew's. Each of the two laſt has an 
hoſpital belonging to it;; here is alſo an academy, which 
has eight teachers, and in it is kept the public library. 
Freyberg has alſo a cannon and bell-foundery, and the 
inhabitants are employed in making fine Lyons Jace and 
lace of Tombac; and near the town is a ſulphur and 
vitriol-houſe. Its excellent beer is exported to a great 
diſtance. In 1318 it obtained the privilege, that all the 
carriers that go to Bohemia ſhould be obliged to expoſe 
their wares to public ſale for three whole days to the in- 
habitants of this town. The filver mine works in this 
neighbourhood” are of great importance, and the moſt 
table in all Miſnia, There are likewiſe mines of 
per, tin, and lead; all which are ſaid to bring in the 
elector a clear annual profit of a hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. In 1632 it was taken by the em- 
peror, when the elector gave eighty thouſand rixdollars 
to ſave unrifled the family monuments in St. Peter's 
church, the German princes: being antiently buried in 
their robes, jewels, &c, _ Ade 

Zoblitz is a ſmall town, where the inhabitants princi- 
pally. ſubfiſt by working the ſerpent-ſtone, which is 
found here, into pitchers, mortars, bowls, tea and coffee- 
cups, writing implements, boxes, pipes, caſkets, candle- 
ſticks, ſnuffers, tobacco- boxes, and alſo by 2 in 
Jace, yarn, andflinen. The ſerpent-ſtone is dug juſt a- 
bove the town; and farther. to the eaſt is found a red 
ſpecies, which is eſteemed the fineſt, and is therefore 
conſidered by the ſovereign as his property ; together with 
a yellow, green, brown, greys and black ſort. In the 
electoral red quarry are found granates, and alſo aſbeſ- 
tos of various colours. 

Zwickau, one of the largeſt towns in this country, is 
ſituated on the river Mulde, and has a citadel ſeparated 
from the town by a ditch. It has a church in the upper 
part of the town, another in the lower part, and a third 
in the lower ſuburbs. It has a good Latin ſchool, in 
which is a library that contains above twenty thouſand 
volumes; there is here alſo a ſuperintendency, whoſe 
piritual juriſdiction is divided into three circles, in which 
are fifteen boroughs and nine towns, with ſixty-ſix 
churches in the country. This town has a manufacture 
of cloth, and a great nnmber of cards are made here for 
the manufacturers who work in wool, cotton, &c. The 
trade carried on here conſiſts in theſe articles, and alſo 
in leather, deals, iron, coals, marble, and corn. 
| The circle of Voigtland is bounded by that of Ertzge- 
birg, Bohemia, and the principality of Culmbach, and 
contains fifteen towns and three hundred and twenty- 
three villages, the principal place in which is, 

lauen, the capital of a prefecturate of the ſame name, 
and of the electoral Saxon ſhare in Voigtland; it is 
ated on the river Elſter, and contains an old citadel, 
with one pariſh church, and another for interments ; as 
alſo a Latin ſchool and a ſuperintendency, which has a - 
ſpiritual juriſdiction over ten towns and thirty- nine 
churches. Here is a manufactute of cotton and cloth, 
| The circle of Neuſtadt is bounded by a part of the 
circle of Ertzgebirg, and the principalities of Alten- 


ſand houſes, 


2 


citadel 


E Saalfeld. It conſiſts of three prefeCturates, in 
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which are ſeven boroughs, two market- towns, and two 
hundted and twenty-two villages ; but the places in this 
Circle are too inconſidetable to deſerve notice. 

The dutchy of Merſeburg is environed by the citcles of 
Leipſic, Thuringia, the county of Matisfeld, atid the 
dutchy of Magdeburg. \ 

The country is fertile, and uces 4 conſiderable 
quantity of corn, millet, and flax. It was formerly a 
biſhopric ſubje& to Magdeburg; but was ſecularized by 
the treaty of Paſſaw in favour of the houſe of Saxony. 
One of the dukes, who was adminiſtrator of it, having 
introduced Lutheraniſm here about the year 1562; it has 
been ſinee granted as portion to one of the younger 
fons, to hom it gives the title of duke, who, with the 
revenues of other diſtricts added to this noble biſhiopric, 
is enabled to keep à very genteel court. 

The chapter conſiſts of Lutheran proteſtatits of antient 
genuine nobility, theſe are ſixteen canons major; among 
* — fix prelates and four mitior canons, 

utchy has its on regehcy; together with 4 
culiar — college, and 9 5 

It is divided into five prefeQturates, in which ate one 
— ſeven towns, and two hundred and twelve 
Villages. 1x 

The 2 place of this dutchy is Metſburg, where 
the duke reſides, It ſtands in a fine fituation, amidſt 
meadows and gardens, on the banks of the Sala, or Saal, 
ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Halle, and ſeventeen to the 
north-weſt of Leipſio. It is thought to derive its name 
from Mars, who was worſhipped here by the pagan 
Saxons: within the libefties of the chapter ſtands the 
epiſcopal palace, together with the cathedral, a Gothic 
ſtructure, in which is to be ſeen the magnificent tomb of 
the emperor Rodolphus of Swabia, who died after loſing 
his hand in a battle fought with Henry IV. his competitor, 
and the burying-vaultofthe duke of Saxe- Merſeburg, Near 
the cathedral is a library of very antient manuſcripts. 
The town is well built, though not in the modern taſte, 
and its walls and ſeven towers are of ſtone. Among the 
other buildings are the palace, an academy, the chancery, 
the chapter-houſe, the abodes of the canons, and the 
pariſh-church. It has two ſuburbs, in each of which is 
a church, and in one of them is an orphan-houſe, and a 
water-engine, by means of 'which water is conveyed 
from the Saale into the palace, the town, and ſuburbs. 

The laſt diſtrit we ſhall mention in the electorate of 
Saxony is the ſecularized biſhopric of Naumburg, which 
lies partly on the Saale and partly on the Elſter. The 
former part is entirely ſurrounded by the circle of Thu- 
ringia, and the latter by Thuringia, the circle of Leipfic, 
and the principality of Altenburg. 

The proteſtant chapter of Naumburg conſiſts of twelve 
capitulars, ſix major prebends, and four minor; and the 
collegiate founcation of Zeits, which is alſo proteſtant, 
has ſeven canons. This biſhopric has its own regency, 
together with a peculiar college and conſiſtory; the latter 
of which is filled up by the counfellors of the regency, 
in whom is likewiſe veſted the choice of the ſuperinten- 
dency of the foundation, | 

This biſhopric contains three preſecturates, in which 
are five towns, and about a hundred and forty villages : 
but the only places worthy of notice ate, 

Naumburg, the capital of the diſtrict. This city lies in 
a fertile track near the Saale. It is under the juriſdiction 
of its council, and contains a ſmall citadel, with three 
churches and a ſchool; In the liberty is the cathedral, 
and the cathedral ſchool. Its yearly Lir, which begins 
on the twenty-ninth of July, enjoys conſiderable pri- 
vileges. 

eitz is a town ſeated on the Elſter, and contains a 
citadel, which, from its founder duke Moritz, or Mau- 
rice, is named Moritzburg. It contains four churches, 
with a ſchool, and is the ſeat of the regency and 
1227 In this town is likewiſe a manufacture of 
cloth. 

We here conclude our account of the electorate of 
Saxony, which compoſes only one of the twenty-two 
ſtates into which bo Saxony is divided, and ſhall now 
proceed with the reſt, - - | | | 


| 
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SECT. VI. 


07 the Mark or Marquiſate of, BRANDENBURG. 


Its Situation, Produce, Rivers, and Canals, The Religion 
of the Inhabitants, and their Learning, Arts, and Manu- 


+ HE mark of abies is bounded on the north 


| by Mecklenburg and Pomerania; on the eaſt by 
Poland; on the ſouth; by Sileſia, Luſatia, the electorate 
of Saxony, the principality of Anhalt, and the dutchy of 
Magdeburg; and on the weſt by the dutchies of Magde- 


rg and Lunenburg. 
defis country is — ones where fertile, ſome tracts 
being very ſandy; notwithſtanding which theſe lands, 
when properly. cultivated, yield rye, ſmall barley, and 
Hats in abundance, and the corn is thinner ſhelled than 
that which grows in a fatter ſoil, The inhabitants alſo 
turn their ſandy grounds to advantage by laying it out 
in vineyards and gardens, or planting it with pine-trees, 
which thrive well in theſe parts; but ſome of the circles 
are very fruitful, producing wheat, ſpelt, and large batley 
in plenty, wds Jo 5only (one f 
1 This country, under the government of king Frederic 
William and his ſon Frederic II. has acquired a very dit- 
ferent form from that in which it antiently appeared. 
Agriculture is univerſally improved, large tracts of waſte 
land have been cultivated, ſuperfluous woods grubbed up, 
deep and large moraſſes rendered dry and fruitful, and a 
prodigious number of villages erected. In ſome of the 
"circles millet, buck-wheat, and flax are cultivated ; in 
others great quantities of tobacco, and in others again 
herbs uſed for dying. The woods furniſh the inhabi- 
tants not only with fuel fit. for domeſtic uſes, but with 
great quantities of timber for houſe and ſhip-building, a 

reat deal of which is exported to Hamburg, Holland, 

rance, and other places. The woods are alſo of great 


advantage for carrying on their glaſs and iron- works; the 
making of charcoal, tar, and pot-aſhes, Hence great 
care is taken to preſerve thoſe woods in a good condition, 


for the benefit of poſterity. 


The inhabitants alſo employ themſelves in breeding 


of cattle, and particularly ſheep, on account of the great 
advantage they receive from their wool, which enables 
them to carry on ſome profitable woollen manufactories ; 


and therefore for the improvement of their breed of 


ſheep, king Frederic II. has cauſed rams to be imported 
from Spain and England. The culture of ſilk is like- 
wiſe carried on with good ſucceſs, and is continually 
increaſing; for notwithſtanding the climate is in win- 
ter much colder than ours, filk-worms thrive, and pro- 


\ duce a great deal of ſilk. 


The principal minerals in the Mark are a fine porce- 
Jain earth, and all manner of colour-earths, together 
with allum, falt-petre, amber, and iron ſtone, 

Ot the rivers in this country are the Elbe, and the 
Oder, which may be eſteemed the capital rivers of Ger- 
many. Beſides theſe there are leſſer ſtreams, and many 


uſeful canals for the advantage of navigation. One of 


theſe canals, named Plauen, ſhortens the water- paſſage 
between Berlin and Magdeburgh about one half; it is 
eight thouſand fix hundred fifty-five perches in length, 
and at the bottom is twenty-two, at the ſurface of the 
water twenty-ſix, and in ſome places between forty and 
fifty feet broad, with bridges laid over it, at nine dif- 
ferent places. There are alſo ſeveral inland lakes, ſome 
of which, in the middle Mark, have a communication 
by means of canals and fluices. The Elbe and the 
Oder abound leſs in fiſh than the Havel, the Spree, and 
ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. | 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Lu- 
theran church; the preachers belonging to which are 
ranged under fixty-nine ſpiritual inſpections and their 
— partly ſtiled inſpectors, and partly alſo provoſts. 
The royal and electoral houſe alſo now profeſs them- 
ſelves of this church. The refugee Bohemians who are 
ſettled here are Roman catholics, but the French refu- 
gees are Calviniſts ; however, every inhabitant enjoys 
gn unxeſtrained liberty of conſcience, * 6 


— 
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The ſciences are in high eſteem, and greatly cultivat. 
ed: for their improvement there are Latin ſchools, ſeve. 
ral ſeminaries, the univerſity of Francfort on the Oder 
and the academy of ſciences at Berlin. The ſovereion 
himſelf is the patron of learned and ingenious men: 7 
he himſelf is a philoſopher and a poet. 
Numerous manufattures, ate carried on here, the great. 
eſt part of which were introduced by the French refu 
gees. The inhabitants make cloths, arid, ſeyeral forts a 
woollen ſtuſts, as camblets, ealimancoes; flannel; filk 
ſtuffs, velvets and tapeſtries, gold and ſilver Jace. and 
leather, They prepare all manner of purified earths for 
colours, allum, ſalt- pette, gun-powder; and ſevera] ſorts 
of wares are made of wrought. and caſt iron, ſteel, ang 
braſs. They likewiſe make large and excellent mirrors 
and a very {ne ſort of porcelain, ''At Berlin are alſo . 
cellent painters, ſtatuaries, and engravers. Admirable 
things are alſo performed in the jewelling, goldſmith 
and cnamelling way; fine mathematical inſtruments — 
alſo made; and the Berlin coaches are every where fa. 
mous. By means of theſe arts and manufactures, a (ay. 
ing of Jarge ſums is made, and the money kept in the 


country; while the goods exported bring in ret 
— quantity of gold 627 © 25 


and ſilver. 


The Royal and Electoral Titles, ond Arms 5 the * Offices 
by which the Government is adminiſtred; the Revenues, 
and Power of the Elector; and the Number of his Firce, 


HE royal and electoral titles run thus: viz; Fre. 

deric king of Pruſſia, margrave of Brandenburg, 
of the holy Roman empire arch-chamberlain and elec. 
tor, ſovereign and ſupreme, duke of Sileſia, ſovereign 
prince of Orange, Neufchatel and Valengin ; of the 
county of Glatz, Guelders, Magdeburg, Cleve, Juliers 
the Berg, Stettin, Pomerania, the Caſſubi and Wends, 
Mecklenburg and Croſſen, duke; burgrave of Nuren- 
berg, prince of Halberſtadt, Minden, Camin, Wenden, 
Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Eaſt-Frieſeland and. Mors; count 
of Hohenzollern, Rappin, the Mark, Ravenſberg, Ho- 
henſtein, Tecklenburg, Lingen, Buren, and Leerdam: 
lord of Ravenſtein, the countries of Roſtbck, Stargard, 
Lauenburg, Butow, Arlay, and Breda, &c. 

The arms on account of Pruſſia are A crowned eagle 
ſable, with trefoil-ſtalks or, on the wings, and the let- 
ters F. R. on the breaſt, in a field argent. On account 
of the mark oſ Brandenburg an eagle gules, weaponed 
or, with trefoil-ſtalks of the ſame on the wings, in a 
field argent. On account of the arch-· chamberlain's of- 
fice, a ſcepter placed palewiſe in a field azure. On ac- 
count of the dutchy of Geneva, a cheſs-table divided 
into five fields or, and four azure, On account of 
Orange, a belt or, with a blue hunting-horn. On ac- 
count of Neufchatel, a pale gules beſet with three 
chevrons argent, in a field or. On account of Magde- 
burg, a ſhield divided gules and argent. On account of 
Cleve, eight ſceptres or, in a field purple; or according 
to others, united in a ſmall ſhield argent, in which is 
ſeen a round ring. On account of Juliers, a lion ſable 
in a field or. On account of the Berg, a lion gules 
crowned azure, in a field argent. On account of Stet- 
tin, a griffin gules, crowned or, and weaponed in a field 
azure. On account of Pomerania, a griffin gules, weapor- 
cd or, in a field argent. On account of Caſſuben, a gtiſ- 
fin ſable, turned to the ſiniſter fide and weaponed or, in 
a field of the ſame. On account of Wenden, a griffin 
tranſverſely marked gules and verte, in a field argent. 
On account of Mecklenburg, a buffalo's head fable, 
having horns argent and crowned gules, with a ring ar- 
gent paſſed through the noſe. On account of Croſſen, 
ina held or, an eagle ſable, with wings, tail and wea- 
pons diſplayed, and having on his breaſt a creſcent ar- 
gent, over which is ſeen a ſmall croſs 'of the ſame. On 
account of Jagerndorf, an eagle fable with a hunting- 
horn argent, placed on the breaſt, in a field of the ſame. 
On account of the burgravate of Nurenberg, a lion 
ſable, with open jaws prepared for battle, a tongue ex- 


erted gules, weaponed and crowned, in'a field or. On 
| | account 
| I 
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Iberſtadt, a ſhield divided argent and gules. 
2 Minden, two keys argent, 82 in form 
— St. Andrew's croſs; in a field gules. On account of 
C « in, an anchor croſs argent; in à field gules. On ac- 

St of Schwerin, a ſhield divided, in whoſe upper part 
2 cifin or, in a field azure, the under pare: verte, 
al ineloſure argent. On account of Ratzeburg, a 
* ſs waving and argent, in field gules. On account of 
Fal Frieſland, r with wings diſplay- 
— in a field ſable, and four ſtars ot, in the four cor- 

g of the field. On account of Mors, a feſſe ſuble, in 
1 feld or. On accòunt of Hohenzollern; a ſhield quar- 
, ly argent and/ſable; On account of Ruppin, an eagle 
_ in a field gules. On account of the Mark, a | 
5 chequered gules and argent, in afield or. On ac- 

unt of Ravenſberg, three chevrons gules and argent, 
ol ced over each other. For- Hohenſtein, a ſhield che- 
: — gules and argent. For Tecklenburg, three hearts | 
Tales, in a field of the ſame On account of Lingen, an 


: 


n 


> chor or; in a field azure. On zecount of Schwerin, 
an arm ornamented argent, projetting out of a cloud, | 
and holding in its hand a ring, in a field gules. For 
Clettenberg, à hart ſable, in a field argent. For Re- 

enſtein, a hart's attire gules, in a field argent. For Bu- x 
ren, a feſſe argent pinnacled alterfiately on both ſides, in 


a field gules. On account of Leerdam, two feſſes gules, 1 


ly pinnacled on each fide, in a field argent. On 
6 ths marquiſate of Ter Veer, a feſſe argent in 
a field ſable. For Roſtock, a buffalo's head gules and 
crowned; à tongue exerted gules, and horns argent, in 
afield or. On account of Stargard, a ſhield divided 
ales and or; and on account of Breda, three fmall St. | 
Andrew's croſſes argent. 1101! 

With reſpect to the orders of k ' 
ready given an account of them in treating of Pruſſia. 
With reſpect to the ſeveral offices by Which the go- 
vernment is adminiſtered, they conſiſt of the following, 
which are kept at Berlin. "_ 

I. The privy ftate-counci}, which aſſembles once a 
week. In this counèil all the privy miniſters of ſtate 
and war, as well as thoſe who are in the provinces, have 
a ſeat and voice when they come to Berlin. In it are 
propoſed matters of grace, important juſticiary affairs are 
decided, and the vacant inveſtitures conferred, thoſe of 
the Sileſian princes excepted, who are inveſted by the 
king himſelf from the throne. - © © er 
II. The cabinet miniſtry, Which take care of foreign 
ſtate affairs, and conſiſt of the privy miniſters of ſtate, 
war, and the cabinet, who are divided into two depart- 
ments, of which one attends only to German ſtate- af- 
fairs, or the concerns of the empire. | 

III. The general fupreme directory of the finances, 
war, and domains, throughout the whole of the royal 
and electoral countries; under which are all the war and 
domain chambers, The king himſelf is preſident, and 
the heads of the fix departments into which it is divided 
have certain privy finance counſellors under them; they 
are miniſters of ſtate and war, and act as vice-pteſidents, 
and direting miniſters at the general ſupreme directory 
of the finances, war, and domains. Under four of theſe 
departments are divided the ſeveral parts of the king of 
Pruffia's German dominions ; the fifth takes cognizance 
cf affairs relating to commerce, arts, and manufactures; 
and the ſixth of the magazines, proviſions, marching, 
2 falt-petre, and other affairs relating to the 
ervice. 

IV. The fpiritual department, which takes cate of the 
church, the univerſity, ſchools, and affairs relating to 
the poor, and has at its head a miniſter of ſtate and war. 

V. The general poſt- office, which provides every thing 
relating to the poſt throughout' the whole of the royal 

and eleQoral countries, Sileſia excepted. = | 
VI. The ſupreme court, or tribunal of appeals, the high- 
eſt juſticiary college in all the royal and electoral coun- 
tries, and to which appeals lie from the ſeveral regencies 
or I Aut rate 
II. The chamber court, which decides all proceſſes 
throughout the electoral Mark, and conſiſts of two ſe- 
nates, the chief preſident of which, and likewiſe of the 
tribunal, is the great chancellor for the time being. 


nighthood, we have al- 
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VIII. The war and domain chamber of the electoral 
Mark, which has the management of the farming out 
of the royal prefecturates and mills, the care of the fi- 
nances and domains, and in general of e bury. that 
relates to the royal revenues ariſing from the electoral 
Mark of Brandenburg. | 

IX. Tbe ſupreme war and domain chamber of ac- 
compts, which inſpects the accompts of the ſeveral caſh 
officers in the royal and electoral countries. 

X. The ſupreme Lutheran conſiſtory, which is em- 
ployed in filling up the places of preachers and ſchool- 
maſters, and in examining candidates. This conſiſtory 
is likewiſe conſulted on tñe filling up of the theological 
chairs at the royal univerſities. | 
XI. The directory of the Calviniſt church, which 
takes cognizance of the concerns of the ſeveral Calviniſt 
churches in the royal countries. 


XII. The war conſiftory. 

XIII. The pupil college of the. electoral Mark, which 
being appointed for the tutelage of minors, audits their 
accounts,” and provides for the ſecure lodgment of their 
capitals. 

XIV. The ſupreme mine-oſſice. 

XV. The general proviſion- office. 

XVI. The general ſalt-cheſt and ſalt- factoryß. 

XVII. The ſupreme medicinal college. | 

The French have an upper and under judicatory of 
their own, as alſo their own reviſion, tribunal, ſupreme 
conſiſtory, and ſupreme directory, which is ſtiled the 
Conſeil Frangois. | 

he ſources of the royal revenues ariſing from the 
marquiſate of Brandenburg are the royal domain, with 
the foreſts, poſts, mines, mints, duties on ſalt, ſtam 
paper and cards, exciſe, impoſts upon beer, and grind- 
ing, the buſhel- tax, tolls, proteQtion-money paid by the 
Jews, the contribution or tax on hides, land, and houſes, 
&c. Theſe ſeveral revenues are collected into different 
cheſts, and the ſum total of the yearly revenues ariſing 
from the mark alone are eſtimated at about two millions 
and a half of crowns. | 

The power of the royal Pruſſian and electoral houſe of 
Brandenburg has riſen under king Frederic II. to a height 
that has attracted the attention and aſtoniſhment of all 
Europe. This power is not ſo much founded on its ex- 
tent of territory, which is much leſs than that belonging 
to ſome other European ſtates, but on its excellent in- 
ternal conſtitution, as well as on the great inſight of its 
governor into the connection of the different parts of the 
body politic, and likewiſe on his own wiſe and indefa- 
tigable attention to the government of his people. 

All the countries and ſtates of this royal and electoral 
houſe do not exceed three thouſand ſquare German miles, 
and contain in them nearly five hundred towns. From 
the year 1750 to 1756 there were, one year with another, 
one hundred and fixty-fix thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven' perſons baptized, and about a hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand three hundred and forty- eight deaths; 
whence, in order to find out the number of inhabitants, 
we need only to multiply the laſt of theſe ſums by thirty- 
eight, which brings the number to four million ſeven 
hundred and fixty-three thouſand two hundred and twen- 
ty- four. The whole of the royal revenues are rated ar 
near twenty millions of dollars. The contributions of 
the ſubjects are invariably fixed, and at no time, not even 
in the moſt difficult conjunctures of war, are afterwards 
raiſed or renewed, 

According to a compleat liſt of the royal Pruſſian army 
in 1753, it conſiſted at that time of one hundred and 
forty-ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty-ſeven men, 
which in time of peace requires the ſum of ten million 
nine hundred and thirty-two thouſand nine hundred and 
ſixty dollars for their yearly maintenance, excluſive of the 
charges of mounting and remounting, levying and quar- 
tering, which may ariſe to about one-fourth more: fo 
that the ſum total of the money required for their main- 
tenance one year amounts to nearly fourteen millions of 
dollars. | | | Trp 

The diſcipline of theſe troops, as well as their expert- 
neſs at their exerciſe; is not to be equalled. For their 
ſubſiſtence the ' ſeveral royal and electoral countries are 
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divided into cantons or ſmaller circles, out of which 
each regiment, and even each company, has 2 ſeparate 
one to itſelf, out of which its recruits are to be drawn ; 
for which reaſon the ſeveral regiments are always quar- 
tered in or near thoſe cantons out of which they draw 
cheir recruits. In times of peace theſe troops have every 
year nine or ten months furlow ranted them, in order 
to enable them to carry on their buſineſs as burghers or 
peaſants. | 

The above-mentioned army has conſiſted of ten thou- 
ſand three hundred ang forty cuiraſſiers, eleven thouſand 
nine hundred and thirty-eight dragoons, ten thouſand 
one hundred. and ſixteen huſſars, and one hundred and 
thirteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty- ſix foot; a- 
mong which were four thouſand four hundred and twenty- 
three ſuperior officers, and ten thouſand and forty inferior 
ones. A regiment of cuiraffiers conſiſts of five ſquadrons, 
a regiment of dragoons of ten, and a regiment of buſlars 
of the like number. A ſquadron of the two firſt contains 
one hundred and ſixt ** men, and a ſquadron of the 


lat one hundred and fourteen complete. A regiment of 


foot uſually conſiſts of two battalions, each of which is 
compoſed of ſix companies, that is one of | ary and 
five of muſketeers. However, two of the Pruſſian regi- 
ments conſiſt of three battalions ; theſe are the regiment 
of guards and that of Anhalt Deſſau. A held battalion 
conſiſts of eight hundred and fixty-four men, and a gar- 
riſon battalion of ſeven hundred and twenty. 

The Pruffian ſoldiers are in general remarkable for the 
ſhortneſs of their coats, which ſeems at firſt view to pro- 
ceed from a ridiculous frugality, yet is calculated for 
very wiſe ends. Their cloaths fit extremely cloſe to 
their bodies, and are ſtrengthened at the elbows with 
leather in the form of a heart, which prevents the neceſ- 
ſity of patching an old garment. A Pruflian ſoldier is 
never ſeen in rags ; but all of them, with reſpect to neat- 
neſs and the cleanlineſs of their perſons, appear as gen- 
tlemen. The king's guards, and ſome other regiments, 
have new cloaths every year, but the reſt of the army in 

eneral have new regimentals only twice in three years. 
he laſt king obliged the ſoldiers to wear white ſpatter- 
daſhes both in winter and ſummer ; but his preſent ma- 
jeſty, obſerving the inconvenience with which it was at- 
tended, gave his men black for the winter. In the ſame 
ſeaſon their breeches are of woollen cloth, but in ſum- 
mer they are of white dimity, or linen, which are very 
light and clean. They all wear their hair queued, which 
is by this means eaſily kept in order ; and 01a are 
always powdered when on duty. This not only ſerves 
to preſerve the natural hair or wig, but gives the ſoldier 
a reſpe& for his own perſon, and the rank in which he 
conſiders himſelf in ſome meaſure compenſates for the 
ſmallneſs of his pay. 
The Mark of 8 is in general divided into 
the Electoral and New Marks. The Electoral Mark 
cempriſes in it the Old Mark, the Prignitz, the Middle 
Mark, and the Ucker Mark. Theſe marks, or provin- 
ces, are again divided into circles, and over each is 
placed a land council. We ſhall begin with the Mid- 
dle Mark, on account of its lying next the countries 
laſt deſcribed, and its containing the capital city, the ſeat 
of government. 


SECT, 

Of the Middle Mark of Br 3 with a particular 

Deſeription of the Cities of Berlin, Brandenburg, and 

Potſdam; the Palace of Sans Souct, and other Places wor- 
thy of Notice. f g 


T* Middle Mark is bounded by the Prignita, the 


X, 


dutchy of Magdeburg, the Saxon EleQoral circle, 


Lower Luſatia, the New Mark, the Uecker Mark, and 
the dutchy of Mecklenburg. This country has been 
greatly improved by the laſt and preſent king of Pruſſia, 
who have cauſed many marſhy and unſerviceable tracts to 
be drained and rendered fertile. | f 
In ſeveral parts of this Mark the inhabitants apply 
themſelyes to the cultivation of. vines; in others millet 
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and buck-wheat are produced in great quantities; woad. 
clary, and ſaw- wort are here cultivated, and in many 
places it ſucceeds well in the culture of ſilk. In ſome 
parts are conſiderable. heaths and woods. This diſtric 
has the advantage of having ſeveral fine canals dug for 
the benefit of commerce. | 

The Middle Mark is divided into eight citcles, the 
principal places in, which are, 1 

Berlin, the capital of all the king of Pruffia's domi. 
nions, and one of the largeſt, fineſt, and moſt populous 
cities in all Germany, conſiſting properly of five towns 
united under one town- council. In Berlin are ſeveral 
fine palaces, with other magnificent and ſuperb build- 
ings. The ſtreets are for the moſt, part broad, regular, 
ſtraight, and ſome of them very long and elegant. There 
are alſo ſeveral large and beautiful ſquares, together with 
pleaſant walks, There are twenty-fve churches, ſour- 
teen of which are Luthetan, eleven Calviniſt, and one 
Roman catholic ; an academy of ſciences, another of 
arts and painting, a college of anatomy and ſurgery, five 
ſeminaries, and two public libraries. In 1755 it was 
computed to contain five. thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty ſix houſes, and one hundred and twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ſixty-one perſons, among which 
were fix thouſand five hundred. and forty-one French, 
one thouſand two hundred and fifty-three Bohemians, 
two thouſand five hundred and ninety-five Jews, and 
twenty-ſix thouſand three hundred and twenty-five ſol- 
diers who had wives and children. Lol 

This city is. ſeated-on the Spree, which paſſes through 
it in two principal branches, and is-in the fifty- ſecond 


degree twenty-eight minutes north latitude, and the thir. 


teenth degree forty- four minutes eaſt longitude, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the north-welt of Prague, and is 
encompaſſed with agreeable gardens and vineyards. The 
entrance into Berlin is airy! and elegant. In going to- 
wards the palace, on the new bridge, which is of ſtone, over 
the Spree, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Frederic William the 
Great, which is eſteemed à piece of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, and was erected by Frederic I. king of Pruſſia, 
Both the man and horſe are of one entire piece caſt at 
the ſame time, and coſt forty thouſand crowns. The 
elector is repreſented in a Roman habit, ſomewhat above 
the common ſize, on a pedeſtal of white marble, adorn- 
ed with baſſo relievo, repreſenting four flaves bound in 
chains to the corners of the baſe. | 

The king's palace is a magnificent ſtructure of free- 
ſtone, begun by Frederic I. in 1699, and conſiſts of 
four ſtories, with fine ceilings, large apartments, and 
ſuperb furniture, in particular the quantity of filver every 
where ſeen is amazing, for the tables, ſtands, luſtres, 
chandeliers, looking-glaſs frames, couches, &c. are ſaid 
to be all of that 4. Mr. Hanway obſerves, that the 
apartments in the palace are adorned with ſilver in every 
ſhape; but theſe ornaments are fo maſly, that the faſhion 
does not exceed ſeven per cent. ſo that four millions of 
dollars might with great eaſe be realized, if the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate required it. Here are the pictures of 
Charles V. and his empreſs, the frames of which are of 
ſilver, each weighing fix centners, or fix hundred and 
fixty pounds; and there is a ſuperb crown luſtre of ſe- 
venteen centners. There are alſo pieces of three, four, 
and five centners, and a grand muſic- gallery finely or- 
namented, all of ſilver; beſides, one end of a large apart- 
ment, for about twenty feet high and as many broad, is 
richly furniſhed with gilt plate : yet all this is merely for 
ſhew, the court having other ſervices of plate for uſe. This 
account of the treaſures in this palace was written juſt be- 


fore the late war, and. it is not improbable that might in- 


duce his Pruſſian majeſty to melt down ſome oſ it into ſpecie. 
The king's particular apartments areelegant ; but have 
nothing extraordinary, the prevailing taſte is white ſtucco 
and gilding. Several of the private apartments have 
tables, with pens, ink, and looſe papers, which indicate 
the diſpatch. of buſineſs, more than the regularity and 
elegance one naturally expects to find in a royal palace. 
The hall has ſeveral good paintings, and the grand ſa- 
loon is adorned with four pieces of tapeſtry, repreſenting 
our Saviour. driving out the money-changers, his waſh- 
ing the diſciples. feet, the — draught of _ 
an 
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ig laſt ſupper. The throne in the audience- chamber 
79 Ar with gold in a grand taſte; 
but not loaded with ornaments. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in the old quarter of the palace, except a bed 
of crimſon velvet, which has above two hundred cyphers 
with electotal crowns, all ſet with pearls, and the chairs 
jn this room are in the ſame taſte. It is uſual for per- 
{ons of the royal blood to lie in this bed on the firſt night 
ir marriage. | 
Ihe library 9. far from having a beautiful appearance; 
but all gentlemen have the liberty of reading there, from 
ten in the mornin till two in the afternoon. 
The king's ſtables are a ſpacious building, divided in- 
to two courts, and nine - pavilions, at an equal diſtance 
from each other. The architecture on the outſide is 
Gothic; but the inſide is more magnificent, and very 
lofty and lightſome. The mangers are of ſtone, and the 
pillars of the ſtands of iron, adorned with his majeſty's 
pher gilt. Over the mangers are ſeveral large pictures 
of the fineſt horſes bred in the king's ſtuds. The back 
| {ide of theſe ſtables projects towards the river, a ſlope be- 
ing formed inſtead of a ſtair-caſe, by which they deſcend. 
Here are noble apartments for the maſter of the horſe and 
the inferior officers, with large rooms over the ſtables, 
in which are depoſited a great deal of rich furniture and 
harneſs ; among which are the accoutrements of the horſe 
on which Frederic I. rode at his public entry ; all the 
ornaments of the bridles, the breaſt-leather, and crup- 
per, as well as the bits and ſtirrups, being of gold, a- 
dorned with brilliants. Theſe ſtables are ſaid to have 
room for four hundred horſes, | | 

The arſenal is one of the nobleſt ſtructures of the kind 
in Europe, and conſiſts of four grand buildings, that 
form a ſpacious ſquare, with four fronts almoſt exactly 
alike, and a handſome portico at the entrance of each. 
The lower ſtory is of ruſtic architecture, with arched 
windows. Over the 1 gate, which is in the 
middle, is the model of the king's grand - father in braſs 
gilt, encloſed in an oval frame; the four cardinal virtues, 
- of a gigantic ſize, are placed on pedeſtals on each fide of 
the portico, and ſeem to look towards the picture, and 
over it is his majeſty's cypher, ſupported by two men, 
and above it a large pediment covered with a beautiful 
baſſo relievo repreſenting Mars, reſting on a trophy, and 
looking at a couple of ſlaves chained at his feet, The 
firſt ſtory is of the Corinthian order, and a baluſtrade 
runs round the top, with noble decorations of trophies 
and ſtatues. 

The inſide of the arſenal is not leſs magnificent, the 
rooms of the upper ſtory being full of arms ranged in 
great order; the lower rooms are ſtored with braſs guns, 
and the walls and pillars that ſupport the roof covered 
with cuiraſſes and helmets. 

Behind the arſenal ſtands the houſe of the general of 
the ordnance, in which is contained the foundery, where 
a number of men are continually employed, There are 
ſeveral other arſenals in this city, where they keep field 
pieces, iron cannon, and every thing belonging to the 
train of artillery, 

The opera houſe is an elegant modern edifice, the 
front of which is adorned with a noble portico, ſupport- 
ed by ſix Corinthian columns, and in the architrave is 
wrote FREDRICUS REX APOLLINI ET MUsIs; above 
which is a pediment adorned with baſſo relievo and ſta- 
tues. The ſcenes are ſplendid, and in an elegant taſte. 
It has three galleries, and is faid to contain two thou- 
ſand perſons. The columns that ſupport the roof are 
calculated to throw the whole into a grand ſaloon, and 
the orcheſtra conſiſts of about fifty — — The opera 
is entirely ſupported at the king's expence, and rendered 
in ſome degree ſubſervient to the ends of government. 
The extreme delight the king takes in * and his 
great knowledge in that ſcience, have carried this enter- 
tainment to a very high degree of perſection. In the 
upper galleries on each ſide of the ſtage are ſeated ſix 
trumpeters, who ſalute the queen conſort when ſhe en- 
ters the houſe or retires 4 but the king himſelf, who is 
ſuperior to the rules of ceremony, will not allow this 
ſalutation to his own perſon. | 

In the ſuburbs the houſes are generally of timber ; bu 


ſo well plaiſtered, that they ſeem to be of ſtone, and the 
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| tition by baluſtrades of ſilver. 
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ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and lightſome. Here was the 


reſidence of the queen mother, who was ſiſter to king 
George I. of England. This palace is named Mon 
Bijou, or My Jewel; it is a ſmall elegant ſtructure; 
beautifully furniſhed, and has very fine gardens that lie 
open to the river. | ; 

About five miles from the city of Berlin, is the palace 
of Charlottenburg, which was founded by the king's 
grandfather, and his preſent majeſty has finiſhed it ac- 
cording to his own taſte, which is extremely elegant. 
There is a range of about ten apartments well diſpoſed; 
adorned with white ſtucco and gilding. The ball-room 
is worthy of the king who is ſaid to have deſigned it: 
it has ten windows oh each fide, and beſides the ſtueco 
and gilding, which are here richer than in the other 
rooms, it is adorned with buſts, ſtatues and large pier 
5 The gardens are laid out with taſte; and the 

atues well diſpoſed. 

We ſhall now give ſome account of Brandenburg, 4 
city from which the whole eleQorate takes its name ; it 
is ſeated on the Havel; which nvt only divides the Old 
and New Town from each other; but Teparates the fort 
from them both; and likewiſe environs the New Town 
with a particular trench, on which a fluice has been 
erected. The Old Town contains about four hundred 
inhabitants, and the New Town about twice that number: 
They are both under one magiſtracy, and each contains 
two churches. The fort reſembles a ſuburb; and in it 
is the cathedral church ; the houſes of the greateſt part 
of the members of the chapter; and a riding ſchool, in 
which young noblemen are inſtrufted. The biſhopric 
is ſecularized; but tlie chapter is ſtil] kept up; and con- 
ſiſts of ſeven perſons, who are the provoſt, the dean; 
the ſenior, the ſubſenior; and three other canons. In 
1755 king Frederic II. conferred upon it a peculiar di- 
ſtinction, and conſiſting of a chapter croſs of gold enamelled 
with violet, terminating in eight points. "There is here a 
ſmall colony of French Calviniſts, with a manufacture 
of cloth, fuſtian and canvas and in this town a pretty 
good trade is carried on by means of the Havel. 

Potſdam; which lies four miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Berlin, is agreeably ſituated on à branch of the Spree 3 
it is of conſiderable extent, and the buildings neat and 
regular. The elector Frederic-William made this his 
ſeat, and in 1662 built the caſtle; which was afterwards 
enlarged by king Frederic I. and adorned with a fine 
portal. King Frederic William began to ere&t ſome 
coſtly additions to the town, for which purpoſe he cauſed 
ſeveral moraſſes to be filled up and built upon, with 2 
canal fifty paces wide and two thouſand in length, to 
be carried on from the Havel; through the center of the 
town, to a branch of the ſame river. This canal is 
planted on both fides with trees, and environed with 
well-built houſes. King Frederic II. has taiſed the caſtle 
one ſtory, enlarged it with two wings, and adorned it 
with magnificent apartments. The old houſes in the 
neighbourhood of the caſtle are pulled down, and, in- 
ſtead of them, new, regular, and grand buildings have 
been raiſed for the owners at the king's expence. The 
apartments are remarkable for their elegance; particularly 
his majeſty's writing-chamber and ſtudy : the laſt is par- 
he frames of the 
looking-glaſles and the embelliſhments of the tables are 


of the ſame metal; The officers dine eyery — in a 


large apartment at the king's expence. His majeſty here 
avoids the empty ceremonies of a court. The allow- 
ance of his table is but thirty crowns a day; fiſh and 
wine excepted; in which he is at no great expence: 
The king entertains at his table twelve perſons : thoſe 
of his miniſters moſt in favour are firſt invited, with thoſe 
of foreign princes, who happen to be at Potſdam, and 
his officers, even to an enſign, fill up the vacant places. 
The throne in the audience-chamber is richly embroi- 
dered with the arms of the houſe of Brandenburg, ſup- 
ported by two Herculeſes. In one of the apartments are 
two curious figures in copper of a Chineſe man fitting 
and a woman of the ſame country holding an umbrella 
over his head, Theſe figures, which are richly gilt, 
ſtand in an oval niche, lined with marble; and form a 
very convenient ſtoye, 
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Before the caſtle is a latge ſquare adorned with Ro- 
man columns, in which the ſoldiers that lie here in gar- 
riſon are daily exerciſed. The garden adjoining to the 
caſtle is beautifully adorned with water-works, gilding, 
and ſtatues, which ate large and elegant, particular y 
a Neptune and Amphitrite ſeated in a ſea- car, in a Jarge 


baſbn, oppoſite the eaſt front of the palace, Ihe 


ſtables arc contiguous, and furniſhed with good Engliſh 
hunters. 

In the market · place is a pyramidal obeliſk of four ſides, 
compoſed of variegated Sileſian marble, ſeventy feet high, 
fixed on a pedeſtaf of white Italian marble, at each cor- 
ner of which is a ſmall ſtatue of the ſame; and on the 
center of each ſide ſtands a marble buſt of the kings, from 
Frederic I. to Frederic II. 

The town church, which is at a ſmall diſtance from 
the caſtle, is a fine ſtructure. The garriſon church is 
large, and has a marble pulpit, under which is the mo- 
nument of king Frederic William: it has a lofty and 
beautiful tower, in which is placed a fine ſet of chimes. 
The French church is a neat building, adorned with a 
cupola, and the church of the Holy Ghoſt has alſo a lofty 
tower. The council-houſe is a new building that has 
an elegant cupola. In a large orphan-houſe, founded in 
1724, are maintained, cloathed, and educated above two 
thouſand ſoldiers children of both ſexes ; and belonging 
to it is one Lutheran and one Calviniſt preacher. In 
this town is a foundery for arms, and a velvet and filk 
manufactory.. ; 

Near the town are a great number of vineyards, for 
the planting of which the elector Frederic William 
cauſed layers to be brought out of the beſt wine coun- 
tries. In the park, which is adorned with viſtas 'in the 
form of a ſtar, ſtands a royal hunting-houſe, called the 
Star, | 

At a ſmall diſtance from Potſdam is Sans Souci, or 
Without Care, a royal palace devoted to retirement. 
King Frederic II. ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, 
— this palace to be erected on a deſolate eminence, 
in a fine and grand taſte, both within and without. This 


eminence is cut into ſix terraſſes, to each of which is 


an aſcent of twelve ſteps, and againſt the walls upon 
each terraſs are planted the beſt vine ſtocks, which are 
kept under glaſs-caſes, On the upper part of this hill, 
which affords a view of the town, and its adjacent ter- 
ritories, ſtands the palace, which is but ſmall, and only 
one ſtory high ; yet, on account of its regularity, ele- 
gance, and ornaments of ſculpture and painting, is much 
admired ; among theſe is to be ſeen the ſtatues, from the 
cabinet of antiques, formerly in the poſſeſſion of cardinal 
Polignac. In the center of the palace is a round hall 
lined with marble, adorned with magnificent columns 
and excellent paintings ; but is particularly admired for 
the beauty of its floor, the marble of which is diſpoſed 
in the form of flowers, after the Florentine manner, and 
ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. On its top is a cupola, 
which ſupplies it with ſufficient light. One of the apart- 
ments in this palace is wainſcotted with cedar, orna- 
mented with foliage of gold; and in this apartment is 
kept a ſmall library. Behind the palace is a covered 
ſemi-circular paſſage, adorned on each fide with columns. 
The palace is encompaſled on three ſides with gardens, 
which have ſeveral fine ſtatues, particularly of a Venus 
drawing a net, and Diana with game; the pedeſtals of 
which are adorned with relievo. ' Theſe gardens, which 
do not extend above half an Engliſh mile in length, are 
terminated on the eaſt end by an Egyptian pyramid em- 
belliſhed with hieroglyphics. They have, however, no 
gravel, and their 4 walks, in our author's opinion, 
* them of half the beauty they might otherwiſe 

ave, | | 
Francfort on the Oder is finely fituated on that river, in 
the fifty-ſecond degree twenty minutes north latitude, 
and in the fourteenth degree fifty - three minutes caſt lon- 
2 from London. The Oder, over which there is a 

rge bridge of timber, divides it into two parts. The 
ſtreets ate wide, the houſes well built, and the market- 
place ſpacious. There is here a cathedral and two churches, 
one of which belongs to the Calviniſts ; and an univer- 
fity, the profeſſors in which are partly Calviniſts and 


partly Lutherans, There is here alſo an academy for | 
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martial exerciſes, a Lutheran free - ſchool, and another 
for the Calviniſts called Frederic's ſchool. This City was 
formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and had a very con- 
ſiderable trade, which is at preſent much decayed. The 
inhabitants deal chiefly in linen cloths and fells, which 
they ſend to diſtant parts of Germany by the Oder, and 
the canal between that river and the Elbe. However, it 
has annually three great fairs. This city has ſuffered 
various revolutions : it was put under the ban of the 
empire by the emperor Charles IV. and, to pacify him , 
the inhabitants were forced to pay him twelve thouſand 
marks of filver. In 1631 the Swedes took it b ſtorm, 
when they had the cruelty to put all the inhabitants to 
the lt to revenge the maſſacre of two thouſand 
Swedes, whom count Tilly, the emperor's general, had 
inhumanly put to death in the ** of Brandenburg; but 
the place was reſtored to the elector by the peace of 
Weſtphalia. 


SECT. XL 


Of the New Mark, the Ucker Mark, the Old Mark, and th, 
Prignitz; with the moſt remarkable Places in each, 


WIV ſhall now proceed to the New Mark, which 
lies to the eaſt of the country laſt deſcribed, and 
is a long tract of land, which to the weſt is ſeparated 
from the Middle and Ucker Mark by the river Oder; 
to the north it terminates on Pomerania; and to the eaſt- 
ward on Pomerania, Poland, Sileſia, and Lower Luſa- 
tia; being in its greateſt length about a hundred and 
ſixty-nine miles, and in its greateſt breadth forty- ſeven. 
he ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy ; but the circles 
of Konigſberg, Soldin, Frideberg, and Arnſwalde haye 
ood corn-lands, Near the rivers are Juxuriant paſtures; 
ut the graſs in many of them is coarſe and ruſhy. It 
abounds in wood, but has a ſufficiency of fruit, garden- 
plants, game, and hſh, Some of the circles produce 
wine, and likewiſe yield great quantities of iron. 

The New Mark contains thirty-eight towns, and, as 
the burials amount one year with another to about five 
thouſand ſeven bundred, the number of the inhabitants 
may be eſtimated at two hundred and ſixteen thouſand, 
The Lutheran churches are divided into twelve inſpec- 
tions, and thoſe of the Calviniſts conſiſt of five congre- 
gations. The New Mark has a regency of its own, 
which conſiſts of a preſident, and four counſellors, two of 
whom are nobles, two commoners, one prothonotary, 
and four clerks. It has alſo its own particular conſiſtory 
and criminal court of juſtice ; as likewiſe a board of war, 
and a chamber of domains. Reviſals and appeals indeed 
lie from it to the exchequer at Berlin ; but it has been 
agreed, that it ſhould determine in caſes relating to the 

ew Mark only by way of commiſſion, and not as a ſu- 
perior court. | 

The New Mark conſiſts of the town of Kuſtrin, of 
ſeven original circles, and of four incorporated circles. 

Kuſtrin, the capital of the New Mark, is ſituated in 
the fifty-ſecond degree thirty-five minutes latitude, fifteen 
miles to the eaſt of Berlin. Its proper name is Koztryn, 
that is a Ruſh Baſket, which is the name of a large lake that 
abounds with ruſhes, between this city and Sonnenburg, 
and from which ir received this denomination. It is 
ſeated on the river Oder, which, a little above this city, 
receives it into the Warte. The adjacent country is 
marſhy, on which account the approach to it on the ſide 
of the Middle Mark is by means of a cauſeway, that 
extends above three miles in length, and has no leſs than 
thirty-ſix large and ſmall bridges: the approach alſo to 
one of the ſuburbs is over a cauſeway of ſeven bridges. 
Its ſituation therefore is very ſtrong, and it is defended 
by good fortifications. Though the city is ſmall, its 
ſuburbs are very extenfive. Before the year 1758, there 
were in the town and fort about two hundred houſes, an 
old manſion houſe, and a church, in which the Calvi- 
niſts uſed to perform divine ſervice ; together with a Lu- 
theran pariſh church, the garriſon church, three arſe- 
nals, one ſalt houſe, and three magazines. There were 
alſo. a'church and two hoſpitals in the ſuburbs ; but in 


the above year, the Ruſſians ſetting the town on fire by 
I 


means 
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e bombs and red-hot bullets, it was reduced to 

1 = ruins. The fortifications, however, held out 
inſt all their attempts, and on the approach of the 
king of Pruſſia, the Ruffians precipitately raiſed the 


Mie other towns in the circles juſt mentioned are in- 
confiderable, and we ſhall not trouble our readers with 
deſcribing a number of places, 
thing remarkable. | er 
e ſhall now proceed to the Ucker Mark, which to 
the north and eaſt is bounded by Pomerania, and the 
New Mark, being for the moſt part ſeparated from the 
former by the Welſe and the Rando, and frotn the latter 
by the river Oder; to the ſouth and welt it is bound- 
ed by the Middle Mark, and the dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg. Its greateſt extent is about ſixty-one miles in 
length, and fifty-two in breadth. "This province was 
nciently called Uckerland, or ſimply the Ucker, which 
name is doubtleſs received from the lake and river Ucker. 
This lake, which is the largeſt in all the eleQoral Mark, 
extends about nine miles in length, and the river of the 
ſame name iſſues from it at Prenzlo. ; | | 
The greateſt part of this province is very fertile ; for 
the inhabitants have ſo improved the ſoil, as to be able 
almoſt every year to export ſeveral thouſand laſts of all 
kinds of grain, with which it particularly ſupplies Ber- 
lin. The parts adjoining to the rivers have goc meadow 
unds; but in other places the graziery is ſo incon- 
Fierable, that a great number of horſes and black cattle 
are bought up by the inhabitants in Pomerania and Po- 
land, Fhe country, however, abounds in ſheep, which 
turn to good account. It alſo produces fruit, hops, and 
honey, with plenty of tobacco; but in ſome places the 
inhabitants are in great want of fuel, with which they 
are partly ſupplied from the neighbouring diſtris ; but 
other parts abound in fine woods of oak, beach, and 


f rincipal court of judicature in the Ucker Mark, 
to which appeals lie from the towns and courts of the 
nobility, is held at Prenzlo. This court conſiſts of a 
preſident and four aſſeſſors, two of whom are noblemen, 
and two commoners. The three firſt are conſtantly 
choſen out of the ancient families of the Ucker Mark, 
and of the two latter, one is always firſt burgomaſter of 
Prenzlo, | 

The Ucker Mark is divided into two circles, in which 
are nineteen cities, beſides caſtles and market-towns, 
and the villages are computed at three hundred ſeventy- 
fre | 


The principal place in this Mark is Prenzlo, the ca- 
pital of the country, which is ſeated in a very fruitful 
lain, on the lake and river Ucker, and is large, well 
built, with ſtraight broad ſtreets, and is divided into the 
Old and New Town. The revenues ariſing to the cor- 
poration from the city mills, its ſeveral farms, and large 
woods, are conſiderable, There is a numerous French 
colony ſettled here, whoſe judge is inveſted with power 
over all the French colonies in the Ucker Mark. This 
city formerly contained three convents, two of which 
have been given to noblemen, and the third converted 
into an alms-houſe. It has at preſent ſix churches, that 
is, three parochial churches, in the Old City, one in 
the New City, a church of German Calviniſts, and one 
of French proteſtants. Here is alſo a good Latin ſchool, 
and the city carries on a very conſiderable trade in cattle, 
corn, and tobacco ; for the laſt of which it is parti- 
_—_ famous, as it is alſo for, its manufacture of 

cloth, 5 | 
The next town we ſhall mention is Templin, which 
is ſituated on the lake Dolgen, and contains an eccleſi- 
aſtical inſpection. In 1735, it was totally conſumed by 
ire, but has been re- buiſt to very great e IH its 
eets being now broad and ſtraight, and its houſes uni- 
form, It has a ſpacious market-place, which forms a 
tegular ſquare, and it is one of the moſt beautiful towns 
in all the Mark. It carries on a large trade in timber, 
which is greatly promoted by means of a canal newly 
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| The Old Mark is bounded towards the eaſt by the 
Elbe, which ſeparates it from Prignitz, and the dutchy 
of n. on the ſouth, and part of the weſt, 
by the latter; and on the other part by the dutchy of 
Lunenburg, extending nine German miles from eaſt to 
welt, and eleven from north to ſouth. 

"This country has in many parts a fat clay ſoil z but in 
ſome places is ſandy or ſtony ; yet in general it may be 
indeed conſiderable moraſſes and 
waſte grounds have been rendered fruitful, by forming 
of ditches and canals, by which means their paſturage 
and breed of cattle have been conſiderably improved. 
This Mark is computed. to have at preſent fourteen 
ſmall towns, five hundred ſixty- four villages, and ten 
manors. | . 

The ſupreme tribunal of the Old Mark'is ſeated at 
Stendal, and the provincial captain is prefident of that 
court, The principal towns in this diſtri are, 8 

Standal, the capital of this mark, which is ſeated on 
the Uchte, in a plain ſurrounded on all ſides by moun- 
tains. It is divided into four pariſhes, which have four 

rincipal churches, among which is the cathedral of St. 
Nicholas The town-ſchool is in a building that was 

ce a Franciſcan monaſtery, The cloiſter of St. Ca- 
tharine was formerly ſupplied with Benedictine nuns, 
and that of St. Anne with nuns of the order of St. Fran- 
cis. After the reformation theſe cloiſters were preſerved, 
but came over to the Proteſtant religion, and over each of 
them was ſet a Domina. This place was formerly one 
of the Hanſe towns, and carried on a great manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth. The French refupees who have 
ſettled here, have fince the loſs of that trade, introduced 
ſeveral manufactures, and have a tribunal of their own. 

Saltz wedel, is a town ſeated on the Jeeze, in a low 
and marſhy foil, and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, 
each of which has its ſeparate limits, gates, churches, 
ſchools, and magiſtracy. In the Old Town is the 
church of St. Mary, in which was formerly a provoſt- 
ſhip ; but it is at preſent the ſuperintendency of the 
ſpiritual inſpection of Saltzwedel. Two churches, both 
of which belonged to cloiſters that formerly ſtood here, 
are in a good condition. The principal ſubſiſtence of 
the inhabitants conſiſts in the brewing of beer," the 
making of linen cloth of various ſorts, and the manu- 
factures of ſerge, frieze, and ſtockings, and a briſk trade 
is carried on here. 

The laſt diviſion we have to mention in the marqui- 


ſate of Brandenburg is the Prignitz, which terminates 


on the Elbe and Havel, the dutchy of Mecklenburg and 
the Middle Mark, and is ten German miles and a half 
in length, and ſeven and a half in breadth, and contains 


made, to form a communication with ſeveral bodies of 


ſeven circles, in which are eleyen towns, and two hun- 
dred forty-ſix villages. The principal places in this di- 
ſtrict are, | 

Perlberg, the capital of the province, is ſituated on 
the Stepenitz, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 
one of which paſſes by the town ; but the other dividing 
itſelf again runs in two ſtreams through the center of the 
town. Perlberg contains about three hundred and ſeventy 
dwelling houſes. At the principal church reſides the 
infpeQor of the ſpiritual inſpection of Perlberg. Near 
the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt is a ſmall church, with 
a peculiar preacher and catechiſt. The inhabitants draw 
their principal ſubſiſtence from agriculture and the arts. 

The Havelberg is ſeated on the Havel, by which it 
is ſurrounded, and rendered an iſland, to which there 
is no other paſſage than by three draw-bridges. A long 
| bridge leads to the cathedral, and the hills fituated be- 
yond the Havel. Here was an antient biſhopric founded in 
the year 946, and the laſt of the biſhops was the elector 
Joachim Frederic, no biſhop being ever elected to ſuc- 
ceed in his place; but the chapter ſtill continues; and 
on the Aber of it king Frederic II. conferred, in the 
year '1755, a peculiar diſtinction and chapter ' croſs of 

old enamelled with purple, terminating in eight points. 
On the right fide of it is ſeen the Pruſhan eagle, and on 
the fout corners the letters F. R; but on the other ſide 


n 1 
the chapter, with the infant Jeſus. This croſs is worn 


is a repreſentation of the nt the patroneſs of 


pendant at a white watered ribbon terminated with 
| | | purple. 
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purple. To this foundation belong three manors. A 
Zreat quantity of brandy is diſtilled in this town, and 
many ſtockings knit. Here are alſo many fiſhermen, 
and boats for the Elbe are built at this place. 


| SECT. XII. 
Of the Dutchy of PoMeR AUA. 


ts Situation, Produce, Rivers, and Lakes, The Number 
of the Inhabitants, their Religion and Government; with 
the Diuiſion of the Country. 


OMERANIA is bounded on the eaſt by Poliſh Pruf- 
ſia; on the ſouth by Poland, the New Mark and 
Ucker Mark ; on the weſt by the Dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg ; and on the north by the Baltic, Its length along 
that ſea is about two hundred eighty-five miles, and its 
breadth from thirty- eighth to ſixty- one. It was former- 
ly of a much greater extent, reaching eaſtward as far 
as the Viſtula, and ſouthward including part of the New 
and Ucker Mark ; while to the weſt it took in a part of 
the preſent dutchy of Mecklenburg. 13 

The country is level, and of the few hills in it, that 
of Chollenberg is the principal, The ſoil is, indeed, in 
fome parts ſandy, but in moſt places it is pretty cloſe 
and good; ſo that the inhabitants not only raiſe a ſuſh- 
cient quantity of wheat, rye, barley, and oats, but ex- 
port a great deal. They likewiſe cultivate buckwheat, 
vetches, turnips, peas and beans, to great advantage, 
and in ſome parts millet, flax, and hemp. It alſo pro- 
duces a ſufficient quantity of fruit, and foreign eſculent 
plants would likewiſe thrive here. In ſeveral parts of 
the country are fine heaths and foreſts, and among the 
latter, ſeveral are covered with oaks, The wood of 
theſe foreſts is not only uſed for fuel and the building of 
Houſes and veſſels, but alſo ſerves for making tar and 
charcoal. ; 

Thoſe parts of the country that are improper for til- 
Iage, are made uſe of for grazing, which is here very 
conſiderable. The geeſe of this country are famous for 
their largeneſs, and in general the dried Pomeranian 

ſe, hams, ſauſages, and ſalmon, are eſteemed the beſt 
in all Germany, 

In Hither Pomerania are ſome mineral and ſalt ſprings. 
The largeſt river in Pomerania is the Oder, which the 
Pomeranians call the Ader. This river forms three lakes 
below Stettin, after which it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Friſchen Haff. 

The other rivers of note are the Reckenitz, which is 
the boundary of Pomerania towards Mecklenburg. The 
Peene, which comes from the dutchy of Mecklenburg, 
and at laſt, after forming two lakes, talls into the Baltic. 
The Ucker has its ſource in the Ucker Mark, and, 
beiag joined by the Rando, purſues its courſe into the 
Friſchen-haff. The Ihna kicks in the borders of the 
New Mark, and dividing into two branches, which are 
again united near Stargard, becomes navigable, and at 
laſt diſcharges itſelf into the lake of Dam. The Rega, 
likewiſe ries in the New Mark, and after becoming 


7 4 and receiving the Mulſo, enters the Baltic. 


Tne Perſante iſſues out of the lake of Pakuvet, becomes 
navigable at Belgard, and being joined by the Raduye, 
forms a pretty good harbour : it is remarkable that an 
iſland in the midſt of this river affords rich ſalt ſprings, 
The Wipper riſes out of the Gewipp, receives the 
Grabo, and then becoming navigable, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Baltic. The Lebe riſes near Lauenburg, and 
near Lebe forms the lake of that name, which is about 
three German miles in length, and diſcharges itſelf thro' 
a narrow outlet into the Baltic. 

| Beſides the above lakes there are many others, eſpe- 
cially in Hither Pomerania, ſeveral of which are pretty 
large. Theſe lakes, as well as the rivers, abound in 
fiſh, and particularly great quantities of falmon, which 
are dried and exported to diſtant parts. | 
The ſituation of this country on the Baltic is very ad- 
vantageous for navigation, though the coaſt of Pomera- 
nia, eſpecially about the Oder, is very dangerous. Am- 
ber is found on the coaſts of Hither Pomerania, but not 
in ſuch quantities as on thoſe of Pruſſia, 
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we have | 


| Pourr ans; 


With reſpect to the number of the inhabitants, a judg- 
ment may be formed by that of the burials, which, taken 
one year with another, have amounted to. about twelye 


thouſand ; whicnce the number of the living may be come 


puted at about four hundred and fixty thouſand, The 
greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Lutheran relj. 
gion, tho' in ſome parts there are Calviniſts, and in others 

apiſts. The Lutheran churches are under the inſpection 
of provoſts, who are ſubordinate to the general ſuper. 
intendants, 


The whole dutchy of Pomerania conſiſt of ſixty-eight 


towns, which are divided into immediate and mediate. 
The former of theſe are immediately under the ſupreme 


tribunals of the country, chooſe their own magiſtrates, 
and the governing burgomaſters of the three capital towns 
of every province fit in the diets of the country. On the 
other hand, the mediate cities are either under the king”, 
agents or noblemen, take the oath of fidelity and alle. 
glance to their Iords and patrons, attend their courts, and 
have the proceſſes of their townſmen on an appeal moyed 
from their magiſtracy to the courts held by thoſe agents, 
or the noblemen. Their magiſtrates are likewiſe ap- 
pointed. by their lords, and confirmed by the regency, 

Mr. Buſching obſerves, that the electoral-houſe of 
Brandenburg had the neareſt claim to Pomerania, when 
the family of the dukes became extinct, in 1637; but, 
at the treaty of Weſtphalia, all the Hither Pomerania, 
with the principality of Rugen and Farther Pomerania, 
Stettin, Garz, Dam, Golnau, the iſland of Wollin, the 
Oder, and the Friſchen-hoff, were affigned to Sweden; 
all the elector of Brandenburg had was the remainder of 
Hither Pomerania, with the dioceſe of Cammin, which 
was changed into a temporal principality. Sweden like- 
wiſe obtained the reverſion of the Brandenburg part of 
Pomerania, on the failure of the male line of that houſe. 
But the crown of Sweden by the northern war, and the 
—— of Stockholm in 1720, loſt the greateſt part of 

ither Pomerania, ceding for ever to Frederic William 
king of Pruſſia the city of Stettin, with the whole coun- 
try between the Oder and the Peene ; as alſo the iſlands 
of Wollin and Uſedom. 

The crown of Sweden appoints a governor general, 
who reſides at Stralſund, over Swediſh Pomerania; and 
in that city is kept the regency, war-office, and court of 
appeals ; but the higheſt court of appeals in Swediſh 
Anterior Pomerania is held at Wiſmar. 

The Pruſſian regency has its ſeat at Old Stettin, where 
are likewiſe kept the war and domain-offices, with the 
civil and criminal court of juſtice for both the Pomera- 
nias. The whole revenue of both the Swediſh Po- 
meranias amounted in the year 1753 only to one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thouſand rixdollars, though Pruſſian 
Pomerania angually brings in the ſum of eight hundred 
thouſand. | 2 | 

With reſpect to the diviſion of Pomerania into Ante- 
rior and Ulterior, or Hither and Farther Pomerania, it 
has not always been the ſame ; but at preſent the country 
ſituated between the Reckenitz and the Oder is uſually 


filed Anterior; as the country between the Oder and 


Poliſh Pruffia bears the name of Pomerania Ulteror, and 
conſequently the Oder muft be confidered as the boun- 
dary between them. We ſhall begin with Pomerania 
Ulterior, on account of its being fituated to the eaſt, and 
its being ſubject to the prince part of whoſe dominions 
deſcribed, | 


SECT, XII 


Of Pomerania Ulterior, and that Part of Pamerania Anterior 
which is ſubject to the King of Pruſſia ; with a conciſe A- 
count of the principal Towns contained in each ; and of the 
Hands Uſedom and Wallin, 


TEE arther Pomerania, including the principality 
of Cammin, belongs entirely to Pruſſia, and con- 
tains a conſiderable num 
which are the following: 

Stargard, alſo called New Stargard, the capital of all 
Farther Pomerania, is ſeated on the Ihna, by means of 


which it has a free communication with the Baltic, 
in 


r of towns, the principal of 


PoMERANIA. 


a à country that produces plenty of corn; 
» = —— 4 ras — and well built. The, 
ch oh of St. Mary is thought to have the higheſt roof 
2 Germany; beſides this, there are ſeveral other 
churches belonging to the Lutherans, and the German 
p d French Calviniſts. There is here a college founded 
* 1631, and a free-ſchool kept in a ſuppreſſed convent 
and it has ſeveral good — This town was 
the Ruſſians in the year 1758. | 
n—_— a ſea-port town; ſeated on the eaſtern mouth 
of the river Oder, oppoſite to the iſle of Wollin, in the 
fifty-· ſourth degree ten minutes latitude, and the fifteenth 
degree two minutes eaſt longitude. This place was al- 
ways in mean circumſtances, till it became ſubject to the 
Pruſſian government, when it roſe to ſuch — as 
to make à very good figure, and to have handſome ub- 
urbs. This is chiefly owing to its navigation, fiſhery, 
and agriculture. The biſhopric of Cammin was, by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, changed into a temporal principa- 
lity, and given to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg; it 
was at the ſame time agreed, that on the deceaſe of the 
canons then living, the electoral family ſhould be at 
liberty to aboliſh the chapter; but this chapter ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts, and is kept at the town. Near the cathedral ſtands 
a ſchool, beſides which Cammin contains a provoſtſhip 
and a foundation for ladies, 
The principality of Cammin derives its origin from 
the ſuppreſſed biſhopric of that city ; for at the peace of 
Weſtphalia the biſhopric was converted into a temporal 
principality of the empire, and this intitled the electoral 
houſe of Brandenburg to a ſeat and vote for this princi- 
pality both in the circular and imperial diets. The moſt 
remarkable places in this principality are, | 
Colberg, an immediate and well fortified town, ſeated 
on the Perſante, which, at a ſmall diſtance, falls into the 
Baltic, and forms the convenient harbour of Munde. 
This town is the metropolis of the principality z it is 
pretty large, and, from its woollen and linen manu- 
factures, its trade with Poland, and its numerous ſhip- 
ping, is in a flouriſhing condition. It has a collegiate 
ehurch, to which belongs a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, 
and rector; with a religious foundation for young ladies 
in the building that was formerly the ducal palace: it 
has alſo three other churches, and a Latin ſchool; In 
the neighbourhood are caught a great number of ſalmon 
and young lampreys, and in a meadow ſurrounded by 
the Perſante are ſome ſalt ſprings : little ſalt, however, 
is made on account of the ſcarcity of fuel, which the in- 
habitants convey hither by means of the Perſante, at a 
very great expence. In 1758 this town was bombard 
by the Ruſſians, but without effect. | 
The laſt town we'ſhall mention in Farther Pomerania 
is Coſlin, which is ſeated ten miles to the eaſt of Col- 
berg, on the river Niſebec. In the times of popery here 
was an image of the Virgin Mary, which drew hither 
many pilgrims. In 1504 Coſlin was entirely deſtroyed by 
fire, and in 1718 the greateſt part of it was again con- 
ſumed ; but fince this calamity it has been rebuilt to ad- 
vantage, particularly the large ſquare market-place, which 
is very handſome, the houſes being all two ſtories, and of 
an equal height, In the center ſtands a ſtone ſtatue of 


inſcription, in grateful remembrance of the royal muni- 
hcence diſplayed in rebuilding the town. 

The principal places in Anterior Pomerania ſubject to 
the king of Pruſſia are the following : 

Stettin, Stetin, or Old Stettin, is ſeated on an emi- 
nence near the river Oder, which is here divided into 
four branches, and ſtands in the fifty-third degree thirty- 
ſix minutes latitude, and in the fourteenth degree ninety- 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude, This city is large, handſome, 
well fortified, and the capital of the Pruſſian Anterior 
Pomerania; as alſo the refidence of the regency, both 
for the Anterior and Ulterior Pomerania. It has a col- 
lege of phyſicians, with a board of health, a chamber of 
commerce inſtituted in 1755, a royal ſeminary, and a 
general ſuperintendency of the Hither and Farther Pome- 
rania. It has a caſtle, in which the above colleges meet, 
and an arſenal ; together with the church of St. Otten, 
which was formerly collegiate ; the cathedral of St. Mary, 
to which belong very conſiderable eſtates; five pariſh 
churches, a French Calviniſt meeting, and a maſs-houſe, 
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Frederic-William, erected in 1724, according to the | 


* 
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It has alſo a dock for the building of ſhips, with a court 
of admiralty, and has not only various manufactures, but 
the inhabitants carry on a very great foreign trade. It 
exports ſalt and freſh fiſh, naval ſtores, — 95 gi maſts, 
and other wood, for building and fuel; pipe-ſtaves, clap- 
boards, canvas, dimity, flannel, linen yarn, and cloth; 
ſtarch, arſenic, glaſs, antimony, lapis caliminaris, madder; 
pot-aſh, ſoap, tobacco, honey, wax, roſin, corn, and many 
other articles to England, Holland, France, Spain, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Pruſſia, Dantzic, Mecklenburg, 
Lubec, and Hamburg. It is, in ſhort, the centre for ex- 
changing the commodities of Poland and Germany with 
thoſe of the Baltic. N bins ili «bi 

Anclam is ſeated in a fertile country on the river 
Peene, having on the one ſide of it marſhes and mea« 
dows, with a dyke of ſtone above a mile in length, and 
on the other deep moats and walls. This town contains 
two pariſh churches, enjoys a good trade both by land 
and water, and has proſpered greatly under the Pruſſian 
government. In 1757 and 1758, it fell ſeveral times in- 
to the hands of the Swedes : for the other ſide of the 
river being within the Swediſh territories, the centinels 
of that nation are poſted very near it. It is the capital 
of a cirele to which it gives name, that is near three 
German miles in length, and contains ſeventeen villages. 
To it belongs Anclam ferry, on the Friſchen Haff, 
where is a fort, to which all the ſhips that paſs by pay atol]. 

The iſland of Uſedom, which commands the navi- 
gation of the Peene, the Ucker, and the Oder, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Baltic; on the eaſt by the ſtreight 
called the Swin, which ſeparates it from the iſland of 
Wollin; on the ſouth by the Friſchen Haff; and on 
the weſt by the Achter water, which is famous for its plen 
of fiſn. This iſland is about five German miles in len 
but in ſome parts is very narrow, and where wideſt 
only between three or four miles broad. It is ſcated in 
the fifty-fourth degree north latitude ;- and contains the 
following places. Uſedom, a ſmall immediate town, that 
has ari old caſtle. Penemunder-Schanze, ſituated on the 
north point of the iſland, which it entirely commands. 
The Swin-Schanze, on the ſouth eaſt part. of the iſland, 
which was deſtroyed by the Swedes in the year 1757 ; 
but a new town has ſince been built. The iſland A 
contains ſeveral villages. 

The iſland of Wollin, is bounded by the Baltic Sea 
on the north; by a ſtreight called Wollin- Water, or Di- 
veno to the eaſt; by the Friſchen-Haff to the ſouth; and 
by the paſſage of the Swin on the weſt. This iſland is 
frequently in danger of being overflowed, and the ſea 
winds are continually throwing up againſt it drifts of 
ſand. It is about twenty Engliſh miles in circumference, 
and produces excellent cattle, with plenty of game and 
fiſh. On this iſland ſtands Wollin, an immediate town, 
ſituated on the waters to which it gives name, and has 
a bridge over it leading to Anterior Pomerania, There 
are alſo ten or twelve villages on the iſland. | 


SE CT. XIV. 


Of the iſland of Rugen, and the reſt of that part of Anterior 
— om to Sweden, 54 the pe". Places 


contained in each. 


fp iſland of Rugen is ſeated in the Baltic, about 
two miles and a half from the continent, and was 
antiently celebrated for the courage of the Rugii its an- 
tient inhabitants, from whom it takes its name. It for- 
merly extended as far to the eaſt as Ruden, which is now 
at three leagues diſtance ; it being parted from it by a 
violent tempeſt in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the ſea drowned a great part of the iſland. 
It is, however, {till thirty miles long, and nearly the 
ſame broad; but ſo full of creeks and peninſulas, that 
ſcarce any part of it is above three miles from the ſea ; 
and one creek on the eaſt, runs almoſt through to the 
weſt ſide ; but the peninſulas are ſo guarded by rocks, 
as to be no longer in danger from inundations. 

The ſoil here is ſo fruittul in corn, that this iſland is 
called the granary of Stralſund, ſome thouſand laſts be- 
ing annually ſhipped from hence for that city. There 
are-likewiſe bred abundance of cattle in the iſland, which 


5 
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likewiſe yields prodigious plenty of fiſh ; but is ſupplied 
with fue] from Pomerania, though ſome places afford turf. 
Aaa Rugen 
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: Rugen contains twenty-ſeven pariſhes, which are di- | 


vided into four provoſtſhips, The principal town in the 
iſland is Burgen, which is ſituated in the middle of it, 
and is the ſeat of the provincial court of juſtice, a pre- 
fecturate, and a — 4 it is likewiſe the reſidence 
of a governor, and the place where the nobles hold their 
aſſemblies. In it is a proteſtant convent for young ladies, 
conſiſting of à prioreſs and eleven ſiſters. This convent 
has likewiſe two curators belonging to it, who are nobles, 
one of whom is always the governor. This town has 
e ee ſuffered by fire, particularly in the years 1715, 
and 1726. 99 ER 

Near this iſland there are ſeveral others, particularly 
Ruden, which is ſituated amidſt ſhoals and ſand banks, 
and has a caſtle, The iſland of Unmanz, which lies to 
the weſt of Rugen, and the iſland of Hiddenſee or Hid- 
denſo; which alſo lies to the weſt of Rugen, and is 
about ten miles in length, though in moſt — it is 
not above two miles broad. The foil is ſandy, and af- 
fords little corn. | 

We ſhall now return to the continent of Swediſh 
Pomerania, the principal place in which is, 8 

Stralſund, the capital, which is a free city, that lies on 
a ſtreight of the ſea oppoſite to the iſland of — in 
the fifty-fourth degree twenty-ſix minutes latitude, and 
the thirteenth degree twenty-two minutes eaſt Jongitude. 
It derives its name from the narrow Sund or Streight 
that lies between it and the little iſland of Danholm, 
and is very ſtrong, it having very good fortifications. 
On the land-fide are bulwarks and fiſh-ponds two muſ- 
quet-ſhot in breadth, beſides large ditches and marſhes, 
only paſſable by four cauſeways, from four gates all for- 
tified. It has an excellent haven, where ſhips come up 
into the very heart of the town; ſo that it has had a con- 
fiderable trade both by ſea and land. Here are great 
quantities of honey, wax, tar, pitch, roſin, hides, tal- 
low, linen, and a good ſort of canvas, which is made 
here. The ſtreets are broad, and the houſes pretty uni- 
form. This city is the reſidence of the king's go- 
vernor general of the regency, and is the place where 
the ſtates of Swediſh Pomerania hold their meet- 
ings. It has alſo its own conſiſtory and a ſeminary. 
Among its citizens, who form a numerous body, are 
many ſubſtantial merchants. In 1714 Charles XII. king 
of Sweden, ennobled its magiſtracy, and in 1720 king 
Frederic I. extended this honour even to the members 
of the council. It was formerly one of the principal 
Hanſe-towns ; but it has ſuffered greatly by the ravages 
of war. In 1628, it held out a ſiege againſt the Im- 
perialiſts under general Wallenſtein ; but in 1678, was 
ſo furiouſly bombarded by Frederic William elector of 
Brandenburg, that it ſurrendered on the third day of the 
ſege, after the deſtruction of about eighteen hundred 
heuſes; and in 1715 was taken by a combined army of 
Rumians, Danes, and Brandenburghers. | 


SECT. XV. 
Of the Principality of ANHALT, 


; Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, and Rivers: the 


Religion of the Inhabitants ; the States of the Country : 
with a conciſe Account of the Princes of Anhalt, their Titles, 
and Arms, | 


F principality. is bounded on the north-eaſt by 
the mark of Brandenburg; on the eaſt by the 
electorate of Saxony; on the ſouth by, Miſnia ; on the 
ſouth-weſt by.the county of Mansfeld; and on the north- 
weſt and north by the dutchy of Brunſwic, the princi- 
pality of Halberſtadt, and the dutchy of Magdeburg. It 
is remarkable that at Haderholz, near Heidelberg, the 
territories of Brunſwic, Anhalt, and Stolberg meet 
in ſuch a manner, that the three ſovereigns may fit at the 
ſame table, and each be in his own dominions. This 
principality is ſixty-fix miles in length, and in breadth 
about eighteen, though in ſome places more. 

On the foreſt of Hartz the air is freſh and healthy, but 
rather too cold. The harveſt is later than in other places, 
but the plains enjoy a milder air, though in ſome places 
they are not ſo healthy as in the high lands. The ſoil 
is various: for in the diſtricts of Cothen and Bernbur 
the earth is compact and fat, and particularly fertile in 
wheat and barley ; while the light and ſandy countries of 
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Deſſau and. Zerbſt are adapted to rye; but they have ſome 
tracts of a firmer texture. Tobacco is alſo planteg in 
the country of Deſſau; the land every where produce, 
not only plenty of culinary} and other | herbs, but al 
fruits; though on the Hartz the latter never arrive to 
their proper ripeneſs. Here are likewiſe hop-groungs 
and vineyards ; but the former anſwer better than the 
latter. In Cothen and Bernburg fuel is ſcarce, 

Zerbſt and Deſſau are plentiſully provided with it, par. 
ticularly the Hartz, where are fine woods of oak, beech 
poplars, elms, limes, &c. and in general it is a fine (port. 
ing country. The mines in the Hartz yield ſilver, cop- 
per, lead, iron, ſulphur, vitriol, coals, allum, ſalt-petre 
and other minerals. | : 

The graziery in this principality alſo varies accordin 

_ the difference of the foil, and the rivers yield excellent 
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The rivers of Anhalt are the Elbe, which traverſes the 
center of this principality ; the Milde, or Mulde, which 
runs into the Elbe; the Saale, into which the Wi 
diſcharges itſelf; the Seike, which ſalls into the Bude, 
while che laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Saale and ſome 
others. The lake of Gaterſleben, which was nine miles 
in length, and in ſome places about four broad, has 
been drained, and converted into corn land and paſtures 

Chriſtianity was introduced into this country in the 
ninth century, and the Reformation began to take place 
in the dioceſe of Gernrode in the year 1521, and ſpread 
itſelf with a ſwift progreſs over the whole country. The 
poſſeſſions belonging to the monaſteries were employed in 
augmenting the revenues of the alms-houſes and churches, 
in the founding of ſchools, and the eſtabliſhment of ſti- 
pends and exhibitions. The whole country proſeſſed 
Lutheraniſm till the year 1596, when the Calviniſt 
religion was introduced, and the ſeveral churches, both 
in the towns and villages, in the patronage of the ſove- 
reign, were filled with. Calviniſt miniſters. The pa- 
riſhioners, however, were allowed to enjoy their own 
opinion, and both the nobles and their vaſſals were per- 
mitted the free exerciſe of the Lutheran worſhip. By 
virtue of a compat made. in 1679, the. Lutherans are 
allowed to erect new churches. The Zerbſt line, with 
the greateſt part of its ſubjeCts, profeſs Lutheraniſm; but 
the three other lines are. of the church of Calvin, which 
is the eſtabliſhed religion in their reſpective territories. 
In the whole principality are nineteen towns, and two 
boroughs. For the inſtruction of youth in literature, 
the towns are endowed. with Latin ſhook. and. there is 
an univerſity at Zerbſt which belongs in common to all 
the princes of Anhalt. | 
he ſtates of the country are compoſed of the nobility, 
who are very numerous, and likewiſe of the towns : out 
of the former are choſen a ſub · director and three provin- 
cial counſellors, who, with the four ſenior burgomaſtets 
of the four reſidentiaty towns, form the leſſer committee. 
The great committee confiſts of twenty perſons, that is 


| twelve noblemen and * burgomaſters, two out of 


. reſidentiary town. Beſides theſe there is a com- 
miſſioner of the revenue, who is aſſiſted by a fecretary 
and ſyndic. The diets are aſſembled in the name of the 
four ſeveral princes of the houſe of Anhalt, who allo di- 
rect the proceedings. They generally meet in the reſiden- 
tiary town, where the ſenior of the princely houſe reſides, 
though upon occaſion another place may be choſen. 
The four reigning princes of Anhalt are all deſcended 
from the ſame family, who conſider Joachim Ernett Il. 
as the founder of the preſent houſe of Anhalt, who dying 
in 1586 left ſeven ſons, of whom: the third and fourth 
died without heirs, and Auguſtus IV. lived in retirement 
at Plotzkau, without requiring any part of bis father's 
lands; but the four other brothers divided their father's 
territories into four parts, prince John George I. obtain- 
ing Deſſau, prince Chriſtian I. Bernburg, prince Rodol- 
hus Zerbſt, and prince Lewis Cothen. The ſon of the 
aſt of theſe princes dying in 1665 without heirs, bis 
ſhare of the country was by the other three lines con- 
ferred upon Leberecht and Immanuel, ſons to the above- 
mentioned prince of Plotzkau, who, on their ſide, ceded 
Plotzkau to Bernburg. The right of primogeniture 
takes place in all, theſe four lines. 


The titles of theſe ſovereigns are, princes of Anhalt; 
dukes of Saxony, Engern, and Weſtphalia ; counts of 


Alſcania ; 


E Ut R 


ia; lords of Bernburg and Zerbſt. The Deſſau 
i leis inſerts in its titles the lordſhip of Gropzigk, 
and the Zerbſt line thoſe of Zever and Kni hauſen. 
The arms for Anhalt conſiſt of nine elds: in the 
dexter chief point is argent, à bear, with a collar, ſable 
4 or, and a crown or, placed paſſant, on four turrets 
— on a wall with a gate, ſignifying the antient bear- 
5 f In the ſecond are five pales fable, for the lord- 
ths of Barenſtadt. In the third checquee argent and 
ſable. In the | fourth chequee or and gules, deno- 
niting the county of Walderſee. "The fl argent an 
exole counter- changed, the claws and bill or, winged 
with a ſemi-circle of the ſame in a held argent; as li e- 
wiſe five pales and a wreath of rue, in a held or, and in 
this field the Saxon and Brandenburg arms are mutual] 
rtered, to expreſs their common origin. In the ſixt 
azure, are two bendlets from the left to the right for the 
county of Warmſdorf. In the ſeventh an eagle argent, in a 


for the county of Mulingen. The eighth is pure 
= _ termed . iter or bloodyſhield, with 
the regalia coat. In the ninth is a bear ſable, with a col- 
lar argent, ſtanding on a wall gulrs, with a gate ſable, 
and three battlements gules, to (denote the lordſhip of 


* 


Ve ee ros, oben the dutchy of Saxe Lauen- 


berg became vacant, the houſe of Anhalt having a claim 
to it, have quartered three other ſhields with their arms: 
feſt the arms of Saxony, conſiſting of five pales, with a 
wreath of rue, to denote the dutchy of Saxony. The 
ſecond an eagle diſplayed and crowned or, in a field 
azure, for the palatinate of Saxony. The third three 
beetles horns or, a ſemi-circle gules, in a field argent, 
for the antient county of Bree. Phe Zerbſt line alſo 
bears three particular ſhields, a lion or, for the lordſhip 
of Zever ; a lion ſable, in a field or, for the lordſhip of 
Kniphauſen; and ahound's head, with a collar or, placed 
between two” wings argent, in a field azure, for the 
bailiwic of Walter-Nienburg. vin bud s 9 

All the four reigning lines enjoy collectively for the 
principality of Anhalt, both in the college of princes at 
the diet of the empire, and in the diets of Upper Saxony, 
only one vote; but the antient abbey of Gernrode intitles 
them to another in both thoſe: aſſemblies. l 54 

Each of the reigning lines has its regency, exchequer, 
and conſiſtory. Fhe annual revenue of the whole prin- 
cipality of Anhalt to the four reigning lines, is eſtimated 
at between five and ſix hundred thoutand rixdollars. 

We ſhall now give a particular deſeription of the prin- 
cipal places in the ſeveral parts belonging to each line: and 
ſhall only firſt obſerve, that, according to a very good 
author, the people of theſe four little independent ſove- 
reignties, in the opinion of the Saxons, live in the land 
of milk and honey; the princes poſſeſs lands ſufficient for 
their expences, and the taxes laid on the people are very 
inconſiderable. The ſecurity with which a perſon: tra- 
vels in this part of the world is very extraordinary. The 
people are ſober, and the duties of morality are taught not 
only by the miniſters, but by parents; whence: thefts and 
robberies, in time of peace, are hardly known. 


——— 


SE CT. XVI. 


The principal Places in the Principalities of Deſſau, Bern- 
burg, Cotben, and Zerb/l. | | 


A we have already deſeribed the country of Anhalt 
t A in general, and given ſome account of the conſtitu- 
uon, nothing remains but to take notice of the principal 
places in the four ſeveral diviſions ſubject to its four 
princes, and we ſhall begin with Anhalt-Deffau, which is 
wided into fix bailiwics ; the principal places in which are, 
u, the reſidence of the prince, which is ſituated 
in a delightful plain on the river Hulde, which, at a (mall 
ance from the town, runs into the Elbe. It conſiſts 
of the town particularly called Deſſau, the New Town 
on the north fide, the ſuburb called the Sand, another 
e the Mulde gate, and the Water Town on: the 
other {ide of the Mulde. | Beſides the prince's palace, 
ich is a ſtately building, it has two Calvinift churches, 
one belonging to the Lutherans, with a grammar- 

I, an orphan houſe, and two alms-houſes. There 
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| are here ſome good manuſactures of cloth, ſtockings, 
— hats. In 1467 this town was entirely deſtroyed by 
Oranienbaum, a regular and pretty little town apreea- 
bly ſeated on the ſpot where formerly ſtood a village. 
Henrietta-Catharine, princefs of Orange, and conſort to 
John-George II. in 1686, built a ſuperb villa of tone at 
this place, and named it Oranienbaum, which, with the 
other buildings belonging to it, is ſurrounded with a 
moat; Its garden is extremely beautiful. She afterwards 
raiſed the village to a town, and permitted new houſes 
to be built on a regular plan with the former, * 

To the houſe of Anhalt-Deſſau belongs alſo a conſi- 
derable tract of land in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 

Anhalt- Bernburg contains eight bailiwics, the princi- 
pal places in which are, | | 

Bernburg, the capital and reſidence of the. prince, 
This city is ſeated on the river Saale, or Sala, over which 
it has a handſome bridge of free-ftone, This is a place 
of great antiquity, and conſiſts properly of three diſtinct 
towns. On the land ſide it is encompaſſed with walls 
and moats, and, beſides its magiſtracy, has a governor 
appointed by the prince, who preſides in the ſupreme 
court of juſtice, In the Old Town ſtands two churches, 
with a ſchool, the town-houſe, and the prince's ſecretary- 
office. A part of Bernburg, called Vordenburg, ſtands 
on a hill on the other ſide of the Saale, and is reckoned 
the third part of it, though it is under a diſtinct magiſ- 
tracy, conſtitution, and privileges. The church in this 
part ſerves both for the caſtle and court. The caftle is 
one of the moſt antient, and at the ſame time the moſt 
celebrated fortreſs in the principality of Anhalt. It ſtands 
on a high rock, and is ſurrounded with a deep and lined 
moat ; and below it runs the Saale, on which ſtands the 
noble ſtone fluice erected in 1696 by prince Victor 
Amadeus. The Auguſtine convent in this place was, at 
the Reformation, converted into an hoſpital and poor- 
houſe. To the north of the New Town lies the ſuburb 
of Waldau, in which is one church. 
: Hartzgerode derived its name from its being ſituated 
at the entrance of the foreſt of Hartz. Both the walls 
and houſes are built of a motley kind of marble, in which 
this country abounds, On its eaſt fide prince William, 
in 1601, erected a new town, which, in 1705, was call- 
ed Auguſtenſtadt ; and oppoſite to it is a ſuburb called 
the Liberty, which has an hoſpital at the end of it. On the 
north fide is the New Mine Town called Wilhelmſtadt. 
Wilnelmſhof, a houſe and farm belonging to the prince, 
lies in the foreſt not far from Hartzgerode : it is an ele- 
gant ſtrufture, moſt delightfully ſituated. The building 
was compleated in 1582, and conſiſts of two ftories, 
Farther in the foreſt, on a high and ſteep mountain, are 
to be ſeen ſome ruins of the antient caſtle of Anhalt, 
which are now overgrown with buſhes. - 
The abbey of Gernrode was originally a free temporal 
convent for ladies, founded in the year 960, and richly 
endowed : but the houſe of Anhalt reſuming it in 1624, 
it was confirmed in its poſſeſſions by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia; and by virtue of it, is intitled to a ſeat and voice 
among the prelates of the Rhine, both in the imperial 
diet, and that of the circle of Upper Saxony. The ab- 
bey itſelf is converted into a manſion-houſe. The town 
of Gernrode was at firſt only a village; but, on the ad- 
ditions made to the wealth of the abbey, the inhabitants, 
whoſe number increaſed, obtained ſeveral immunities and 
privileges. Divine worſhip is performed in the abbe 
church, that belonging to the town being for the mo 
part uſed only at funerals. 

The prince reſides in the palace of Schaumburg, which 
is ſituated in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The principality of Anhalt-Cothen conſiſts of four 
bailiwics, the principal town in which is, | 

Cothen, the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated on the 
little river Zitau, and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, 
which were incorporated in 1620. It is a conſiderable 
place, the inhabitants amounting to about fifteen thou- 
ſand. They have three churches, a Calviniſt and Luthe- 
ran orphan-houſe, and each has a free- ſchool; among 
the other public buildings is an hoſpital. In this town 


the prince of Anhalt-Cothen has a . He keeps a 
| body of two hundred and fifty men, who are well chathed; 
| and 
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and his fevenues, according to Mr. Hanway, are com- 
puted at one hundred and ſixty thouſand dollars. 

We now come to the principality of Anhalt · Zerbſt, 
which contains ſeven bailiwics, the principal places in 
which are, | 
Terbſt, the refidence of the prince, and the lar 
and handſomeſt town in all Anhalt. The prince's palace 
is very magnificent, In the town are two Lutheran 
churches, one belonging to the Calviniſts, and an uni- 
verſity common to all the princes of Anhalt, which has 
three Calviniſt and one Lutheran profeſſor z beſides which 
here is alſo a Lutheran and Calviniſt ſchool. The beer 
brewed here, with its manufactures of gold and ſilver 
lace, are very profitable articles, — the firſt was 
formerly more eſteemed than it is at preſent. 

The prince of Anhalt Zerbſt is alſo proprietor of the 
lordſhip of Zevee, in the circle of Weſtphalia. 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a conciſe account 
of the abbey and town of Quedlinburg, and the abbey 
of Walkenried. 

The abbey of Quedlinburg was founded between the 
. 932 and 936, by king Henry I. and enriched by 

is couſin Matilda; but in 1539 embraced Lutheraniſm. 
It at preſent conſiſts of four dignitaries, viz. the lady 
abbeſs and three others, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of 
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provoſt, dean, and canon. The abbeſs 1s a princeſs of 


the empire, and at the diet enjoys both a ſeat and voice 
on the bench of the prelates of the Rhine, as ſhe like- 
wiſe does in the diets of Upper Saxony. 

The arms of the abbey are two carving knives or, 
placed in a faltire croſs, with handles of the ſame in a 
field gules. 

Antiently the houſe of Anhalt held the patronage or 

ernment of Quedlinburg as a fief from the abbey; and 
it afterwards continued a long time hereditary in the houſe 
of Saxony, by which it was at length transferred to the 
houſe of Beandenburg for the ſum of three hundred thou- 
ſand rixdollars ; and, by virtue of an agreement conclud- 
ed in 1574, between the elector Auguſtus and the ab- 
beſs Elizabeth, no abbeſs, nor any other dignitary, is to 
be choſen without the knowledge of the patron. 

The town of Quedlinburg, which belongs to the ab- 
bey, is ſituated on both fides the Bode, has a court 
of juſtice dependent on the abbey, with a particular ma- 
riftracy divided into two councils. The abbeſs, with 

the chapter, lives on a hill at the cathedral of St. Ser- 
vatius. In the town are fix churches, and the hoſpital of 
the Holy Ghoſt ; and without the town is the hoſpital of 
St. Anne, and a college that was formerly a Franciſcan 
monaſtery z and near the town ſtands alſo the church of 
St. Wipert. | | 

Here is alſo the free abbey of Walkenried, which was 

of the Ciſtercian order, and poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates ; 
put in 1546 the abbot introduced the Lutheran doctrine 
and ſervice ; but, at the peace of Weſtphalia, the pa- 
tronage of the abbey was aboliſhed, and it was rendered 
an hereditary fief, which is now ſubject to the prince of 
Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle. X 


SECT. XVII. 


The Principalities of Saxe Weimar, Eiſenach, and Gotha; 
with the principal Places in each. 


AXE WEIMAR, which lies in Thuringia, extends 
along the Ilm, which, after traverſing the whole 
length of this principality, loſes itſelf in the Saale. Its 
length, taken in its utmoſt extent, is about twenty-ſix 
miles, and its greateſt breadth twenty-three ; but con- 
fiderable parts of this principality are detached from the 
main body. | 
The duke of Saxe Weimar has two votes, both in the 
diet of the empire, and in that of Upper Saxony. 
The principality is divided into thirteen bailiwics, the 
principal towns in which are the following : | 
Weimar, or Weymar, the capital, and the reſidence 
of the prince, is ſeated in a valley by the river Ilm. The 
new palace, called Wilhelmſburg, is a very noble build- 
ing, and contains the duke's valuable library, a cabinet 


— 
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of medals, and a gallery of 82 
pering_gale „like that of St. Paul's, in London. The 
old caſtle, which has a bridge before it, is called the Reg 
Palace, The town church has always for its miniſter th 
ſuperintendant-general of the principality, and containg 
the hereditary vault of the princes. © The ſecond pariſh 
church is that of St. James; and here is a feminary found. 
ed by duke William Erneſt. n hne at 
In the neighbourhood of this city is Belvedere 1 
ſeat of the princes, built by duke Erneſt Auguſtus 
——— has very beautiful gardens, and a very fine green. 
ouſe. | | 
The principality of Eiſenach, which is ſubject t 
duke of Sake Wear, allo lies in I 3 0 whey 
ing chiefly along the Wotra and the. frontiers of Heſſe, 
The face of the country is mountainous and woody, and 
it bears ſo little grain, that the inhabitants are obj 
to be ſupplied with a great deal of it from other places 
However, the neighbourhood of Jena and ſome other 
tracts yield wine; it has alſo: mines of copper, iron 
vitriol and allum, and ſome ſalt-ſprings. 
The inhabitants are Lutherans, and the duke of $axe 
Weimar ſits and votes in the diets oſ the empire and Upper 
Saxony as prince of Eiſenach. 
This principality is divided into nine diſtricts, the prin. 
cipal towns in which are the following: | 
Eiſenach, the capital of the principality, is ſeated on 
the Neſſe, which here receives into it the Horſel. The 
prince's palace is a noble building, Here are the various 
colleges for the different branches of the government; 
beſides an academy, a ſeminary for divans, and an or. 
| phan-houſe. erte: e 0 21 
Jena, a town, 


and in it is a whit. 


| fituated-on the Saale, or Sala, which 
waſhes it on the eaſt and ſouth ſides. It lies in a plea- 
ſant vale, among hills that produte- a great quantity of 
wine. The town. forms an oblong ſquare, and is ſur- 
rounded with moats, walls, and high towers. There is 
here a celebrated univerſity, in which is à very valuable 
library, an obſervatory, and phyſic-garden. There are 
ſeveral churches, and without the town-are four ſuburbs : 
to the weſt lies a ſuburb before St. John's-gate, in which 
is a church and an orphan-houſe ; eaſtward is a ſuburb 
before the Sala-gate ; and northward is à ſuburb before 
the port, in which are the prince's. gardens, ball-room, 
and other edifices ; and to the ſouthward lies a ſuburb 
without the Lober-gate. A delightful 'row of trees has 
been planted round the moats from the- Lober to the 
Sala-gate, and from thence to the port. 

The S of daxe Gotha, which lies to the ſouth- 
weſt of that of Eiſenach, abounds in grain and fruit; and 
in the ſouthern diviſion, which takes in a part of the 
foreſt of Thuringia, are ſeveral mine-works. 

The rivers that riſe. in this principality are the Leina, 
which falls into the Nefle ; the Apfelſtatt, which runs in- 
to the Gera; the Nefte, which has its ſource in the ter- 
ritory of Erfurt, and traverſing the principality of Gotha 
from eaſt to weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the Werra, after 
it has received the Horſel, which alſo riſes in this prin- 


* | 
Gotha contains ſeven cities, five towns, and two hun- 
dred churches, 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Lutheraniſm, with 
reſpect to which, and the inſtruction of youth, there are 
ſome excellent regulations; particularly an inſpector 
travels through the country, and makes enquiry into the 
ſtate of the churches and ſchools. 

The duke maintains two regiments, conſiſting of eight 
hundred men : of theſe one 1s quartered in the princi- 
pality of Gotha, and the other in that of Altenburg. He 
alſo keeps a guard of a hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, with 3 
bod arti wy | 
he principality of Gotha is divided into twelve baili- 
wics, the principal places in which are the following : 

Gotha, the capital of the principality, is ſeated in 2 
vale near the Leina, in the fifty-firſt degree twelve mi- 
nutes latitude, and the tenth degree forty-one minutes 
eaſt longitude. Canals, lined with ſtone, are drawn from 
that river through all the ftreets of the city, which is one 
of the beſt and handſomeſt towns in all Thuringia. Within 
many 


the walls are nine hundred and fix houſes, beſides 


others 


ich ſtand on the ramparts; and there are large 
ron Bier has an hoſpital for the ſoldiers, with two 
ſchools for their children, and in the largeſt of the bar- 
racks the cadets are inſtructed in the ſeveral branches of 
he military art. Here is likewiſe a foundery for cannon 
bre bells. Within the town is the baili wic houſe, with 
ew churches, a ſeminary, an alms-houſT for widows, 
and an orphan-houſe. The inhabitants carry oh a con. 
ſiderable trade in woollen manufactures, as alſo in wood 
and beer, and beſides the profits ariſing from agriculture, 
receive conſiderable advantage from its being the tho- 
roughfare from Leipſic to Upper Germany. 

Gn a hill above the town ſtands a fortified caſtle or 

alace, which affords ah extenſive proſpect over the fer- 
tile plain. Here the ſovereign, who 1s brother to the 

reſent princeſs dowager of ales, and is one of our 
knights of the garter, keeps a ſplendid court. In this 
lace is a well provided armoury, with a very valuable 
library, which conſiſts of about thirty thouſand ptinted 
volumes, and two thouſand manuſcripts, and in the 
apartments belonging to it are the 5 of ſeveral 
rſons eminent for their birth, high ſtation; or learn- 
ng. The cabinet of medals is ſaid to be, next to thoſe 
of the emperor, the king of France, the dukes of Flo- 
rence and Parma, one of the moſt valuable in the whole 
world. The muſeum at Gotha is far from being con- 
temptible. It contains a number of onyxes ſet in diffe- 
rent kinds of work, which are valued at ſixty thouſand 
dollars, among which is one of admirable beauty, repre- 
ſenting a man fitting with a ſpear in his hand, and a 
woman ſtanding by him. The image of Lewis XIV. 
is to be ſeen here, cut out of a ſingle wat Here is 
a ſilver elephant on a pedeſtal of agate, with the capari- 
ſons of gold ſet with emeralds and diamonds ; and among 
z multitude of other curioſities, are two or three earthen 
vaſes painted by Raphael, and a large copper bowl enamelled 
with black and white, aſcribed to the ſame artiſt, which 
coſt the duke ten thouſand dollars. Here is alſo a good 
collection of pictures, the moſt remarkable of which are 
Paul Rubens, his miſtreſs, and his diſciple Vandyk, all 
ainted in one piece by Rubens himſelf, a book in which 
Brugel the elder has exquiſitely painted fixty-one por- 
traits of perſons of diſtinction, and a ſcreen of ſeven 
large leaves, on which is painted by the ſame Brugel 
the moſt remarkable paſſages in the New Teſtament. 
Here is alſo a ring, in which is ſet a moſt curious watch, 
Among the works in ivory, are Auguſtus king of Po- 
land on horſeback, and fourteen hollow balls turned one 
within another, Here is a marſhal's ſtaff and a flageolet 
made of the cinnamon- tree; and a ſtaff on which the 
paſſion of Chriſt is engraved with ſurpriſing minuteneſs; 
a landſcape made entirely of corolines ; the elevation of 
a palace, all of garden ſeeds, arranged with the niceſt 
art ; a gondola and crown both 'made of cloves. ; 

There are alſo in the palace a church, in which is a 
wy fine chapel, a mint, a laboratory for fire-works, 
and adjoining to it is a beautiful garden. 

Without the gates is alſo Fredericſthal, a kind of 
banqueting-houſe, which is well worth ſeeing. Among 
the paintings in this laſt palace, is a large piece, re- 
pony the czar Peter on horſeback, conducted by 

ercury, Neptune, Fame, Courage and Plenty, with 
ſeveral other e offering him gifts; and alſo a family 
hiſtory piece in four compartments, the firſt repreſenting 
the carrying off the Saxon princes Erneſt and Albert; 
the ſecond, their reſcue; the third, their magnificent re- 
.ception at their return; and the fourth, the execution 
of the robbers. 

The garden of the palace is ſmall ; but well laid out 
in walks, water-works, and parterres, adorned with bu- 
ſtoes and ſtatues; among which are ſome good copies 
of the moſt celebrated pieces of antiquity. At the end 
of the garden is a delightful grotto, the pavement of 
which is variegated marble dug near Coburg; and the 
cielings and walls are embelliſhed with ſhells, ores, and 
Hgures in glaſs work. In the apartment of the ſecond 

ry are ſome curious paintings of flowers and vege- 
tables. On one fide of the grotto among ſeveral ſmall 


Jetteaus is the image of Neptune, and on the other that 
of Thetis. » f | 
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that of Henneberg. It is 
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Between Frederieſthal and the caſtle is a fine orangery; 


or green-houſe, kept in excellent order, where among a 


number of exotics are to be ſeen 'coffee and ftrawberry- 
trees, 


SECT: XVIt. 


Of the pri ncipalities of Saxe-Coburg, Altenburg, and Cure 
furt, with the A conſiderable Places in each. © 


HIS principality lies to the ſouth-eaſt of the foreſt 
of Thuringia; but belongs to Upper Saxony; to 
the north it terminates on the county of Schwarrzburg; 
to the eaſtward on the dioceſe of Bamberg, to the ſouth- 
ward on that of Wurtzburg, and to the weſtward on 
orty-three miles long, and 
ſixteen whete broadeſt. 
The ſoil is moſtly fertile ; in the valleys along the ri- 
vers are fine paſture grounds, and the principal employ- 
ment of the inhabitants conſiſts in grazing and the 
breeding of cattle ; it alſo produces a great deal of flax, 
and in the neighbourhood of Konihgſberg are vineyards. 
The foreſts afford timber and w for fewel; There 
are alſo mines of ſilver, copper, and iron; and there are 
here found pit-coal, gypſium, alabaſter, and marble, 

The river Itz or Itſch, which riſes in the foreſt of 

Thuringia, traverſes the country from north to ſouth, 
and after receivirig ſeveral little rivers, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Mayn. The Steinach, which has alſo its ſource 
here, and falls into the ſame river; and the Werra, 
which likewiſe riſes in this principality; and flows into 
the county of Henneberg. 
The inhabitants are almoſt all Lutherans, except a 
few Calviniſts at Hildburghauſen, where they have the 
free exerciſe of their religion, The people are employ- 
ed in agricultute and trade, and the country produces 
ſuch plenty of corn, that it has more than ſufficient for 
home conſumption. Its moſt uſual exports, however, 
are black cattle, fatted ſheep, and wool. The inhabi- 
tants of Sonnenberg deal in ſlates, hones; and gun-flints, 
wooden ware, pitch and pot-aſh. The other towns pur- 
fue diffetent occupations; and the whole country is pro- 
vided with all manner of neceſſary artificers. 

The principality of Coburg formerly belonged to the 
counts of Henneberg ; but by rhartiage became annexed 
to the houſe of Saxony, and at length devolved to duke 
Erneſt the Pious, the founder of the preſent line of the 
family of Gotha, who divided it among his ſons; whence 


| it comes at 7 * * to be divided between the houſes of 


Saxe- Saalfeſd, Saxe-Meinungen, Saxe-Hildburghauſen, 
and Saxe-Gotha. | 

In the whole principality are ten cities and fix towns, 
the principal of which ate the following: 

Coburg, the capital of the whole principality, and the 


reſidence of the duke of Coburg-Saalfeld, is ſituated in 


a valley on the Itſch, in the fiftieth degree thirty-two 
minutes north latitude, and the eleventh degree twenty 
minutes eaſt longitude, Ir is defended by a Long caſtle 
on a neighbouring hill, where Luther chiefly reſided 
during the diet at K in 1530. Both the town 
and ſuburbs are walled in, and the latter are larger than 
the former. The prince's palace called Ehrenburg is in 
the town, and contains the archives of the principality. 
The town is likewiſe the ſeat of the ſeveral offices of 
the government belonging to the houſe of Saxe Coburg- 
Saalteld, as the privy-council, the regency, the treaſury, 
and the conſiſtory, and in the market-place ſtands the 
chancery, Here are four churches with a ſeminary cal- 
led Caſimirianum, from its founder duke John Caſimir ; 
a town ſchool, a gold and ſilver manufactory, and one 
of porcelain, Without the town is an hoſpital; in which 
is a ſmall church. | 
Hildburghauſen, the reſidence of the duke of tHat 
diſtrict, is ſituated on the Werra, and contains many 
handſome houſes, moſt of which are not only regular, 
and of an equal height, but the ſtreets are broad and 
ſtraight. In the market-place ſtands the town-houſe, in 
which the regency, treaſury, and conſiſtory have their 
meetings. Here is alſo a Lutheran church, to which is 
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annexed the ſuperintendency of the principality of Hild- 
— and the Latin ſchool, In the old town 1s 
alſo the duke's palace, which is a large regular build- 
ing, begun by duke Erneſt in 1685, and in its church 
is 4 burial vault belonging to the family. In the New 
Town is a Lutheran and Calviniſt church. 

The principality of Altenburg borders to the weſt on 
the upper principality of Schwartzburg, and the prin- 
cipality of Weimar; to the north on the circles of 
Thuringia and Leipſic; to the eaſt, on the circle of 
Leipſic and the lordſhip of Schonberg; and to the ſouth 
on the circles of Ertzgebirg and Neuſtadt. | 

The ſoil is very fertile in corn, and alſo abounds in 

ood paſtures, whence grazing 1s carried on, and there 
is a large breed of horſes. The country likewiſe pro- 
duces plenty of wood, and the mines yield copper, 
cobalt, vitriol, and other minerals. The principal river 
is the Pleiſſe. 

'The religion of the country is Lutheraniſm, and the 
churches and ſchools are ranged under ſeveral ſuperin- 
tendencies, over which is placed a general ſuperinten- 
dent, who reſides at Altenburg. The ſtates of this 
principality are divided into thoſe in the Altenburg, 
Saalfeld, and Eiſenberg circles, and conſiſt of the nobi- 
lity and towns of thele three diſtricts, who have their 
principal meetings at Altenburg. 

The chief towns in this principality are the follow- 
ing. 

888 antiently named Pleiſs, 
principality, is ſubject to the duke of Saxe Gotha. It 
ſtands high on an uneven ſpot of ground, and the caſtle, 
which is ſeated on a rock, is famous in hiſtory for be- 
ing the reſidence of the former electors and dukes, and 
from hence the young princes Erneſt and Albert, who 
were afterwards the founders of the two principal lines 
of the Saxon houſe, were carried off in the year 14553 
but the princes were recovered, and thoſe who had taken 
them executed. In the town is a ſtately building, in 
which the ſecretary's office is kept, and where the re- 
gency and conſiſtory hold their any". two churches, 

one of which is a ſuperintendency. Here is alſo a houſe 
for the education of young ladies of decayed families, 
a public ſeminary, a houſe belonging to the knights of 
the Teutonic order, a muſeum and library, and an or- 
phan houſe, 

Saalfeld, a pretty handſome town, ſeated on the river 

Sala, in a beautiful ſituation, amidſt hills and meadows. 
This town and its diſtrict is ſubjet to the dutchy of 
Coburg Saalfeld. The palace here was begun by 1 
Albert, and for ſome time honoured by being the reſi- 
dence of the Saalfeld line, till on their acquiring a ſhare 
of the principality of Coburg, they removed thither. In 
this town are three churches, and a good gtammar 
ſchool, with ſome manufaQtures of cloth of gold, and 
ſilk ſtuffs, and a. ſmelting and vitriol houſe. On an 
eminence near the town ſtands the once celebrated and 
rich Benedictine abbey of St. Peter, whoſe abbot was a 
prince of the empire, and had both a vote and ſeat in 
the diets, and the privilege of coinage. The lands be- 
longing to this abbey are converted into bailiwics, and 
belong to the family of Altenburg, 
Me ſhall now give a conciſe account of the princi- 
pality of Querfurt, which. belongs to the duke of Saxe- 
FVeillenfels. and is ſurrounded by the county of Mans- 
feld, the dioceſe of Merſeburg, the diſtricts of Freyburg, 
Wendelſtein in the circle of Thuringia, and by part 
of the territories of Eiſenach. The principal places in 
this principality are, 

Querfurt, a charter. town, ſeated on the little river 
Meite. It is very ſmall, it having only about five hun- 
. dred houſes; but it has large ſuburbs, and is defended 
by a caſtle ſeated on a hill. ay 

Heldrungen, a ſmall town ſeated near the Unſtrut, 
which is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and had 
formerly a ſtrong caſtle; But it is to little pur- 
poſe to enumerate towns that haye nothing worthy of 
notice. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


the capital of the |. 
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SCHWARTZBURg, 


S ECT. M. 


Of the Principality of Sch] zn. 


The Situation of its two ſeparate Parts; their Produce, River 
Governments Arms, and the principal Places belongi ng ” 
each of the reigning Princes. 


HE principality of Schwartzburg has its ſouthern 

or upper part, ſeparated from the north, or lower 
part, by an intermediate ſpace of ſix German miles; the 
former . ſurrounded by the principalities of Cobur 
Altenburg, and Eiſenach, with the territory of Erfurt 
and the latter by the circle of Thuringia, the electorate 
of Saxony, and the counties of Stollberg, Hohenſtein, 
Eichsfelde, and the territory of Mulhauſen, 

This principality has ſeveral beautiful and fertile parts 
remarkabl fruitful in all kinds of grain, eſculent vege- 
tables, and fruit; other places afford tolerable wine; and 
the foreſts of Thuringia and the Hartz are of conſiderable 
advantage to the country, from the great quantity of 
timber annually cut down and exported. Theſe foreſts 
likewiſe abound in deer, wild boars, and other game; 
and the rivers and ponds yield a great variety of fiſh, 
There are here likewiſe mines of ſilver and copper, and 
in ſome places are dug a very beautiful red and white 
alabaſter, ' 

The principal rivers in the upper principality are the 
Schwartze, which iſſues out of the foreſt of Thuringi 
beyond the caſtle of Schwartzburg, and at length falls 
into the Sala. The Ilm riſes in the foreſt of Thuringia, 
as does alſo the Gera. In the lower principality are the 
following rivers : the Helme, which diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the Unſtrut ; the Wipper, which riſes at Eichsfelde, 
and alſo falls into the Unſtrut; and the Helbe, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſame river. 

In the whole principality are twelve boroughs, ten 
market towns, fifteen caſtles, and about a hundred thou- 
ſand perſons. The princely houſes. and their ſubje&s 
are of the Lutheran religion. . 

The princes of Schwartzburg are inveſted by the em- 
peror with the office of grand maſter of the horſe to the 
empire, and they are alſo huntſmen of the empire ; but 
this title is enjoyed by other German princes. Their 
full titles run thus : Princes of Schwartzburg, and of the 
four counts of the empire; counts of Hohenſtein; lords 
of Arnſtadt, Sonderſhauſen, Leutenberg, Lohra, and 
Clettenberg. 

Their arms are quarterly per pale four tranſverſe beams 
or, and azure, containing for Schwartzburgh a lion; 
for Arnſtadt an eagle fable, in a field or; for Hohen- 
ſtein checquee argent and gules ; for Leutenberg a lion 
paſſant or. The middle ſhield is argent a ſtag gules, or 
ſable, for Lohra ; beneath it argent a pitch-fork, and a 
rr gules, in token of the office of maſter of the 
horſe. In the center of the whole, on a particular ſhield, 
is the imperial ſpread eagle, with the ſceptre and monde, 
and on a ſmall ſhell on its breaſt is the imperial crown, 
denoting that in the. fourteenth century Guather, count 
of Schwartzburg, was elected king of Germany. 

In 1713 the two principal lines entered into a perpe- 
tual compact and union, by which the diviſion of the 
princely houſe into that of Sonderſhauſen and Rudolſtadt 
was confirmed, and the reigning princes of both lines 
were, in 1754, introduced to fit and vote in the college 
of princes. | 

Each reigning prince has an actual privy-council, and 
by the diviſion of the Schwartzburg lands between the 
two ruling lines, each of them is to maintain two courts 
of regency ; that is, the prince of Schwartzburg-Son- 
derſhauſen one at Sonderthauſes. the other at Arnſtadt ; 
and the prince of Schwartzburg-Rudolſtadt one at Rudol- 
ſtadt, and another at Frankenhauſen. Each has al ſo its 
counſellors at law and regency, who are abſolutely inde- 
pendent of each other, and only ſubordinate to their own 
prince; but, by agreement, appeals, though with ſome 
limitations, are carried from the Schwartzburg regencies 
at Sonderſhauſen and Frankenhauſen, to the elector of 
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'; regency at Dreſden, and thoſe from the regency 
7 ka that of Saxe Weimar, 


Each, prince has likewiſe his colonel, captain, and 
lieutenants for the management of military affairs; and 
when the empire is engaged in a war, the houſe of 
Schwartzburg, together with the count of Reuſſen, fur- 
niſhes a regiment of ſix companies, amounting to a thou- 
| n. 8 
9 territories of Schwartzburg-Sonderſhauſen are 
divided into thirteen bailiwics, the principal places in 
which are the following : a N 5 

Arnſtadt on the Gera, a river which a little above 
divides itſelf into two branches. This town has a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge of ſix arches over the river, and of late 
the buildings in the town, both public and private, are 
much improved. Here is likewiſe an antient reſidentiary 
caſtle, with a church, and near it a palace for the princeſs 
dowager, erected in 1732, with three churches, a pro- 
vincial ſchool of eight claſſes, a regency, a conſiſtory, 
and exchequer. On the Gera are erected ſome braſs 
and iron works, beſides ſeveral mills; and near the town 
is a houſe for the making of ſaltpetre. 

Sonderſhauſen is a town ſeated on the Wipper, which 
at this place is joined by the Beber. On an eminence 
without the town ſtands the palace, where the ruling 
prince of the houſe of Sonderſhauſen uſually reſides. 
The front of this palace is new, and beſides many other 
fine apartments, / furniſhed, is a moſt ſuperb 
ſaloon called the Giant's-hall. The garden here is laid 
out in a moſt beautiful manner. In the armoury ſtands 
an image of Puſtrich, one of the Wendiſh idols, caſt in 
a black ſhining metal, and hollow within. The body, 
which is every where large, is towards the belly an ell 
and a quarter round, and capable of containing above a 
common pail of water, Its head is alſo of a diſpropor- 
_ tionate ſize, with a round hole inſtead of the mouth, and 
another on the crown, The right hand reſts on the 
head, and the left in his lap; but the middle of the left 
arm is broken off, and the legs are mutilated. Sonderſ- 


hauſen is the ſeat of the regency, aud has a conſiſtory and 
a court of juſtice. JF 

The territories of Schwartzburg-Rudolſtadt are divided 
into fifteen diſtricts; but ſome of them the prince of 
this family holds jointly -with the count of Stollberg. 


The principal places belonging to the former are the two 
following : 


Rudolitadt is ſeated on the Sala, and has near it a caſtle, 
which ſtands on an eminence, in which the princes of 
Schwartzburg-Rudolſtadt uſually reſide. This caſtle 
was deſtroyed by fire in 1735, but has been ſince rebuilt. 
Here are held the regency, conſiſtory, and exchequer 
courts ; and in the town church is to be ſeen the burial- 
place of the princes. Here is alſo a ſuperintendency, 
and a ſeminary of divines founded in 1745 by prince John 
Frederic, #5 in honour of him called Fredericianum. 

_ Frankenhauſen is ſeated on a branch of the Wipper, 
which paſſes through the town, and ſtands in a fine fer- 
tile country, on the fide of a mountain that forms a part 
of the Hartz, and to the north ſeparates its diſtri from 
a tract called the Golden Vale; indeed the town is on all 
ſides environed with woods and mountains. It has a re- 
gency, and among the public buildings are the prince's 
palace, in which is a chapel. There are alſo two 
churches within the town, and two more. without the 
gates. The ſchool is within the remains of a Ciſtercian 
nunnery. The ſalt-· works of this place are ſome of the 
moſt antient and famous in all Germany, and ſo conſi- 
derable, that the town owes its proſperity entitely to them. 

here are a great number of ſait-houſes: the ſalt is 
drawn up in leathern buckets by means of large wheels, 
which are turned by the river —.— and in the Upper 


Town ſtands a fort originally built for the protection of 
theſe works. | | 
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Of the County of MaxSTZ EIL 5. 
11s Situation, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, and principal Tawns. 


TF county of Mansfeld borders on the dutchy of 
Magdeburg, and the principalities of Anhalt and 
: | | 
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Halberſtadt; and extends thirty-three miles in length, 
and fifceen in breadth. | 

It is in general very mountainous, yet affords not only 
paſturage, but good corn-land, and has large woods, 
chaſes, vineyards, and fiſheries. "There are here mines 
of a kind of a blackiſh glittering ſort of ſlate, which when 
ſmelted, yields much copper and filver, a quintal of the 
beſt ſort containing five pounds of pure copper; but a 
quintal of the worſt yields only two pounds, From this 
copper a great deal of filver was formerly extracted, and 
a great number of dollars coined. This ſlate is alſo re- 
markable for having the impreffions of various animals, 
eſpecially of fiſhes, as herrings, perches, and pikes. 

In this country are likewiſe two conſiderable lakes, 
which, though they {tand near each other, and have even 
a communication, the water of the largeſt is quite ſalt, 
while that in the other is perfectly freſh and ſweet. They 
both abound in fiſh, on which account the inhabitants of 
the villages along their banks ſubſiſt by fiſhing ; and they 
alſo afrord an inexhauſtible number of ſnipes, wild geeſe, 
and other water fowl, ſome of which are fhot and others 
taken by the net, The Sala is the northern boundary of 
this country, where it receives the Salze, which iſſues 
from the above ſalt lake, together with the Schlenze and 
other ſmaller ſtreams, The other rivers are the Wipper, 
the Eine, and the Weite. 

Part of this country is under the ſovereignty of Saxony, 
and part ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, who enjoys the 
title of count of Mansſeld. 

The number of towns in the whole count 
to ſeven, The prevailing religion is that of Lutheran- 
iſm, and there are Horan parochial villages ; the cler- 
gy belonging tb them are divided into eight deaneries, the 
adminiſtration of which and the ſeveral pariſhes is lodged 
in the general ſuperintendent of the county. 

The titles of the count of Mansfeld are, prince of the 
holy Roman empire, Mansfeld, and Fondi ; noble lord 
of Heldrungen, Seeburg, and Schraplau; and lord of the 
lordſhips of Dobrziſch, Neuhaus, and Arnſtein. 

The arms for Querfurt are argent party per feſſe gules; 
for Mansfeld, fix lozenges, diſpoſed in two rows gules; 
for Arnſtein, ſable, an eagle diſplayed, with the bill, 
legs, and claws or ; and for Heldrungen, azure, a lion 
rampant or, with a crown of the ſame, a tongue exerted 
pales, and a reverſed tail, gules and argent checquee in 
a bend. 


The principal towns in this county are thoſe which 
follow : | 

Eiſleben, the capital of the county, is ſeated in the 
fiſty - firſt degree thirty-nine minutes north latitude, and 
in the eleventh degree fifty ſix minutes caſt longitude. It 
is remarkable for the great number of its brew-houſes, 
and for the copper-mines in its neighbourhood, which 
were formerly in ſuch good condition, that between the 
towns of Eiſleben and Mansfeld there were at leaſt thirty 


amounts 


ſmelting- houſes, which generally produced above a thou- 


ſand tons of copper in à year; and every ton contained 
near two hundred ounces of filver ; and though at preſent 
ſeveral good ſhafts are overflowed with water, and the 
ore is neither ſo rich in copper, nor yields ſo much filver 
as formerly, yet theſe mines turn to good account. In 
the town is a caſtle, with three pariſh churches, a gram- 
mar-ſchool, a mine-office, a conſiſtory, a general ſu- 
perintendency, and about à thouſand houſes. It is 
wy populous, and the center of all the trade and buſi- 
neſs of the whole county, every thing deſigned for ſale 
being brought hither ; whence its exports to the Hartz 
and into T huringia are very conſiderable. 

This place is famous for having given birth to Martin 
Luther, who alſo died here. Among other relics of that 
great reformer is ſhewn in the great church of St. Tho- 
mas, his pulpit, which, from the extreme veneration 
entertained for it, is only preached: in three times a year; 
that is, on the anniverſary of Luther's birth-day, the day 
in which he died, and the opening of the catechetical 
lectures. There is here alſo — the wooden bedſtead 
on which Luther lay, which is here pretended to be of 
ſuch extraordinary virtue, that whoever carries a bit of it 
about him will never be troubled with the head-ach, and 
a tooth- picker made of it infallibly ſecures a perfon from 
the tooth ach. The Swedes, ">a Mr. Keyſler, who 
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« are very fond of being thought the genuine ſons of | 
% Luther, carried away as many pieces, ſaid to be cut 
« from this bedſtead, and a table that belonged to Luther, 
<«,25 would have made ſeveral tables and bedſteads. As 
« this afforded great ſatisfaction, ſo it yielded no ſmall 
« profit to thoſe who ſhewed theſe relics z for a very 1 mall 
« part of the gratuities they got on this occaſion, was 
<« ſufficient to buy ſuch another lucrative bedſtead.” Our 
impartiality would not permit our ſupprefling ſo extraor- 
dinary a circumſtance, though we are ſorry to find any 
of the followers of that reformer ſo weak and ſo wicked 
as to countenance ſuch groſs ſuperſtition, which every 
rational proteſtant muſt condemn, and which Luther 
himſelf, were he living, would cenſure with the utmoſt 
warmth and indignation. ; 

The city of Mansfeld is ſituated five miles to the north- 
weſt of Eilleben, and is very ſmall. Its caſtle, which is 
ſeated on a high rock, was formerly both a fortreſs and 
the reſidence of the counts of Mansfeld; but the fore- 
part of it only remains, the reſt, together with the walls 
and baſtions, being blown up in the year 1674. 


SECT. XXI. 
Of the County of WERNIGERODE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Government, and 
principal Towns, 


HE county of Wernigerode is ſituated partly on the 

Hartz, and borders on the principalities of Blan- 

kenburg, Brunſwic, and Hildeſheim; and is only about 
fifteen miles in length and ten in breadth, 

One part of the country is mountainous, and the other 
level. The hills form a kind of amphitheatre, riſing 
gradually behind each other. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
theſe is Great Brocken, which ſome eſteem the higheſt 
mountain in all Germany. No trees, or ſcarce any ſmall 
ſhrubs, are to be found on its ſummit, which frequently 
remains covered with ſnow till Midſummer, and in ſome 
of the northern parts even longer. Out of this mountain 
iſſues the Ilſe, with the Great and Little Bude, and alſo 
the Ecker. The mountains afford very valuable plants, 
with berries of all. kinds, particularly cranberries, great 
quantities of which are preſerved by the inhabitants, Oak 
and beech are leſs common here than firs and pines, 
though great care is taken in planting and keeping up the 
foreſts, 

The plains are very fertile in all kinds of grain, pulſe, 
turnips, flax, culinary herbs, fruit, and other vegetables. 
As the meadows and paſtures are yery rich, great num- 
bers of cattle are bred here, and the — — a- 
bounds in all manner of beaſts of chace and wild fowl. 

This county alſo abounds in iron, lead, cobalt, free- 
ſtone, lime-ſtone, marl, and clay for bricks and pots. 

Tine county is very populous, and the language of 
the inhabitants, who are of the Lutheran religion, is Low 
German. They export corn, oatmeal, all kinds of ber- 
ries, timber, and bruſh-wood ; as alſo deals, oil, fine 
oxen, veniſon, | hogs, fiſh, chalk, ſaltpetre, gunpowder, 
caſt and wrought-iron, wrought copper, which is import- 
ed rough, paper, cloth, ſtuifs,, and brandy. 

This county is a fief of the king of Pruſſia, though a 
part of it belongs to the count of Stollberg. The king, 
as ſovereign of the country, levies the exciſe in the town 
of Wernigerode, though one-tenth of it goes to the 
count. His maj ity ſo taxes the country, and raiſes 
ſoldiers. Appeals lie from the count's regency to the re- 
venue court at Berlin; and yet the count has the juriſ- 
diction of the mines, chaces, ſtores, and coinage; as alſo 
in criminal, civil, and church affairs. His regency, to 
which appeals are brought from the inferior courts in 
the town and country, conſiſts of a ſecretary, a director, 
and counſellors. Thefe, with the addition of three eccle- 
fiaſtical counſellors, form the confiftory. The revenue 
court conſiſts of à director, counſellors, aſſeſſors, and 
other officers, who, with the addition of foreſt and mine 
officers, form the foreſt and mine courts. The revenue 


of this county is computed. at the annual ſum of fif 
thouſand rixdollars. 8 = 9 
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Macpeaure, 


The principal towns in this county are the following: 
Wernigerode is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from the 
Ecker, which receives into it a rivulet that runs through 
the town, It has a caſtle ſeated above the town on a 
mountain, which has been ſo greatly improved by count 
Chriſtian Erneſt, that it has not one waſte ſpot, This 
caſtle he has, adorned with a large and valuable library . 
and here likewiſe are kept the archives of the famil 
About this ſtately ſeat lies a park, which was walled in 
by the above count, and finely planted both with fruit 
and foreſt trees, In it, near the caſtle gate, is a row of 
houſes for the count's domeſtics, together with a well. 
built orphan-houſe and new ſtables, with many ſingle 
houſes for the count's attendants. In the park is a ſun. 
mer-houſe called the hermitage, which ſtands higher than 
the caſtle itſelf, Near the park is a moſt beautiful par- 
terre, with a fine green- houſe, in which is a large ſaloon, 
and juſt by is a magnificent palace, in which lives the 
counteſs Frederica Charlotte of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. 
A viſta of limes leads from the park to the count's kitchen- 
garden and orchard, which lie near the town, and both 
the road and foot-way to the caſtle are planted with rows 
of trees: p | of 

The town itſelf conſiſts of three parts, the Old and 
New Town, and the ſuburb of Noſchentode. In the 
Old Town are only four hundred and thirty houſes, 
three churches, two alms houſes, a palace belonging to 
the count, the offices belonging to the government, a 
Latin ſchool of five claſſes, and ſeveral manſion houſes 
belonging to the nobility. The New Town contains 
only about two hundred houſes, a pariſh church, and an 
alms-houſe, while the ſuburb contains about one hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, one church and a ſchool. 

Several great fires have happened here, particularly 
in the year 1751; but the greateſt part of the houſes 
have been rebuilt with ſtone. 

To the corporation belong very large woods, out of 
which the ,burghers are allowed timber for building, 
with a certain quantity of wood for fuel. The trade 
of the townſmen chiefly conſiſts in manufactures of cloth 
and woollen ſtuffs, brewing, diſtilling, and agriculture. 

Drubec is a large and beautiful village, the inhabi- 
tants of which are efteemed the richeſt farmers in all 
the country, and are fond of being called the men of 
Drubec. At this place is an antient foundation, con- 
fiſting of an abbeſs and five canoneſſes, who may be ei- 
ther of noble or trading families. To this foundation 
belongs a church, beſides which there is another in the 
village. 

Ifenbur is a large open town, which was _ 
walled. ff has a caftle ſeated on an eminence, whic 
was formerly the reſidence of the counts of Stollburg, 
and near the caſtle is a large park, in which is the man- 
ſion- houſe of Leiningen, thus named from the conſort 
of count Chriſtian Erneſt of the houſe of Leiningen. 
The chief trade of the place ariſes from the iron works 
and flatting mills belonging to the count. 
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Of the Dutchy of MxcnpeBuRG. 


hes Situation, Extent, Product,” nd Rivers ; the Religim 

of the Inhabitants ; the ſeveral Offices of the Government; 

1 2 of the Prince, and the principal Cities of this 
ulchy. | | | | 


E now come to the circle of Lower Saxony, 
which is bounded on the north by the dutchy of 
Sleſwic and the Baltic; on the eaft by the circle of 
Upper Saxony; on the ſouth by the ſame circle, and a 
part of the circle of the Upper Rhine, and on the weſt- 
ward by the circle of Weſtphalia and the German ocean. 
The ſtates belonging to it are thoſe of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, Zell, Grubenhagen, Calenberg, Wolfen- 
buttle, Halberſtadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Guſtrow, Holſtein-Gluckſtadt, Holſtein-Gottorp, 
Hildeſheim, Saxe- Lauenburg, the archbiſhopric of Lu- 
bec, Ratzeburg, Blankenburg, Ranzau, Lubec an impe- 
rial city, Goſlar, Mulhauſen, Nordhauſen, and Rambure- 
Wi | We 


E URN 


MAGDEBURG. / 


begin with the dutchy of Magdeburg, which 
is — by the Mark of gry FTE the dutchy 


e principalities of Halberſtadt and An- 
3 or ansfeld, and the eleQorate of 
— extending ſixty miles from eaſt to weſt z but 
its breadth is very un equal. A 

The country belonging to this e is for the mo 
rt level. It bas ſome good corn lands, and produces 
cattle; but ſeveral circles are ſandy, marſhy, and 
_ rown with woods. In fome - parts there are pit- 
_ © ile in others fuel is ſcarce. The ſalt ſprings 
— here ſo rich, as to be able to ſupply all Germany 
wich Fibe paſſes through a conſiderable part of the 
ntry, and the river Havel forms its eaſtern bounda- 
2 — Brandenburg and this dutchy. Here riſes 
"he Aller, which diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe. The 
other rivers are the Saale, or Sala, which here receives 
the Elſter, and afterwards diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe, 


and particularly exports large quantities of ſtarch, flour, 

, Js 00% MIN a4; 34:3 OAivis 

n the diet of the empire the king of Pruſſia, as duke 
of — — ſits and votes between the elector of Ba- 
varia and the elector Palatine. | | 11:2903%. 28 
The arms of the dutchy ate party per pale, gules and 
argent. | 11 . £41 S111 027 1 1 „rt 
he dutchy has its own regency, wha in 1714. Were 
removed from Hall to Magdeburg, and conſiſt of two ſe- 
nates. The war and domain chamber manage all? the 
concerns of the domain and finances, with the; exciſe, 
contributions, &. but each cheſt ĩs kept ſeparates under 
its diſtipct office. In the towns the exciſe. and, other 
branches of the revenue are under the direction of per- 
ſons ſtiled tax counſellors. The conſiſtory is compoſed 
of the members of the regency, the general ſuperin- 
tendent, and ſome lay and eccleſiaſtical counſellors. Its 
power is limited to the Lutheran: churebes, while, the 
Calviniſts are ſubject to their ſupreme directory, and the 
French are under the direction of the French ſupreme 
conſiſtory at Berlin. Hit 
The princes; revenues ariſe chiefly. from the domains, 
taxes, and military cheſt. In the domains are. included: 
the king's proſits ariſing; from the ſalt- works at Hall, 
and other places, with the! duties on ſalt; the neat pro- 
ht and tythes of mines, confiſcations, fines, farms be- 
longing to bailiwics, navigation- farms, ſluice money, 
tolls by land and water, foreſt rente, payments ſor maſ- 
tage, and the like. Out of theſe taxes are paid the king's 
oficers in the dutchy, the expenges of the royel build- 
ings, ſluices, tillage, repairs bf Iwo and other diſ- 
burſements. The ſurplua: is paid into the, general do- 
main cheſt. The tax and military cheſt receive the 
country 2 with the forage and ſubſiſtence 
money for the country cavalry; the exciſe. laid upon 
goods conſumed, the provincial exciſe, and other in- 
comes, all. which are afterwards. paid into the general 
military cheſt, or temitted to the ſeveral regimènts in 
the country for their ſubſiſtence; The contributions, 
and other reyenues belonging to the tax cheſt, are col- 
in every circle. by circular receivers, to whom. 

they are remitted; every month by the under receivers in 
the ſmall towns and * of which every provincial 
counſellor has the controul in his reſpectiye circle, The 
1 59 90 © : Wen Th | TIDTS >. 
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annual revenues of the ſovereign from this duteby, as 
mount to above eight hundred thouſand rixdollars. 

The dutchy is divided into four circles, the moſt con- 
ſiderable places in which are, 

The city of Magdeburg, which is the capital of the 
dutchy, the ſeat of the provincial tegency, the conſiſ- 
tory, the war and domain office, and one of the princi- 
pal trading towns in all Germany, is ſeated on the Elbe 
in the fifty-ſecond degree ſixteen minutes latitude, and 
the twelfth degree nine minutes eaſt longitude, It is 
ſtrongly fortified, and has among other works a citadel, 
ſeated on an iſland in the river Elbe, which is joined to 
the city and the, country by two bridges. The city is 
well built, particularly the broad ſtreet; which has a 
grand appearance; but the principal beauty of the town 
conſiſts in its cathedral ſquare, which is adorned with 
large elegant houſes, and the area of it well payed. The 
Lutheran cathedral, dedicated to St. Maurice, is a ſuperb 
ſtructure in the antique taſte; it is two hundred and 
| eight German ells in length, and of the ſame height; 

its breadth is fifty-five ells, and the whole building, 
which conſiſts entirely of free-ſtone, is richly adorned 
with ſculpture, particularly there is a baſſo relievo of 
the wiſe and fooliſh virgins, a fine porphyry font, an altar 
in the choir of different kinds of marble, and in the 
front of the choir is a fine marble ſtatue of St. Mau- 
rice, | 

Among the other public edifices are the king's pa- 
lace,” which was antiently the refiderice of the biſhops, 
the armoury, the governor's houſe, and the guild-hall. 
Here is alſo a Lutheran, convent, which was formerly 
2 monaſtery, of Premonſtratenſian monks, dedicated to 
Our Lady, and has a ſchool or ſeminary. The Luthe- 


| Fans have alſo fix parochial churches, and the, Calviniſts 


{conſiſt of three congregations, German, French, and 
Walloon. To the ſeminary, which belongs to the town, 
are ten profeſſors, and the Galviniſts have a Latin ſchool. 
Here is alſo an alms-houſe, an hoſpital, and an orphan- 
| houſe, All maintained at the king's expence. | | 
In this town is a variety of manufactures, particular- 
ly, of all ſorts, of woollen cloths and ſtuffs, half and 


Whole ſilk ſtuffs, cottons, linen, ſtockings, leather 


gloves, black and yellow tobacco, roll tobacco, ſnuff, 
e., The city is alſo remarkable for its large maga- 
Zines of merchandize brought from Hamburg, on the 
Elbe, which is very rapid, in Aflat-bottomed boats, and 
| from, hence ſent. by land to Leipſic, and other parts. 


road between Upper and Lower Germany, is of great 
advantage to its trade. 
I his city bag frequently ſuffered by the ravages of 
war. Charles V. put it under the ban of the empire for 
rejecting the, Interim, and charged Maurice elector of 
Saxony, with the execution of it, who after a ſiege 


the ninth of 


l oyember 1551, took it by capitulation, in 
which it was 


conciled, and the ban revoked. 


was in the year 1631, when the Imperialiſts under 
count Tilly beſieging it in form, and taking it by ſtorm, 
it was ſacked and burnt, except the cathedral, ſome ad- 
jacent houſes, and a few-ſmall cottages of fiſhermen ; fo 
that, according to ſome authors, ſixteen churches and 
| chapels, many of them covered with lead, and one with 
copper; were reduced to aſhes, Filly bad the infernal 


barbarity to order his ſoldiers; to ſpare. neither age nor 


| ſex; and they too well obeyed the commands of their 
| inhuman 5 by ripping up women with child, mur- 
dering infants in the fight of their parents, and raviſhin 

the helpleſs virgins in the very ſtreets, he, and of of 


theſe, to eſcape violation, ran into the Elbe, and o 
into the fire; in ſhort, the flayghter was ſo great, 
though the number of the burgbers was before 8 


ginning of the year 1633, the Imperialiſts withdrew, 


rebuild 


and the modes, png poſſeſſion of che eity, began to 
| C C . ” | 


Indeed its. ſituation on the Elbe, and its being on the 


which laſted from the ſixteenth of 9 1550, to 


71 that the emperor ſhould be re- 


iled, | n 1629, it was 
| blockaded by the Imperiahſts. for the ſpace of twenty 
| weeks, * the moſt dreadful calamity of this kind, 


5 „ Mpu- 
ted to amount hy the loweſt computation to e C 
thouſand, not above four hundred eſcaped. - In. the be- 
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rebuild it; but when it was reduced to ſome order, it 
was again blockaded in 1635, by the troops of Branden- 
burg and Weimar, and in 1030, beſieged and taken 
by capitulation by the Imperialiſts and Saxons, on which 

e Swediſh garriſon withdrew. 

The city of Hall is ſeated on the Saale or Sala, and 
contains a thouſand and fixty-three houſes that pay taxes, 
beſides its public edifices ; and the inhabitants of the 
town and ſuburbs are computed at thirteen ot fourteen 
thouſand, without including the ſtudents and the gar- 
riſon. The town is divided into four parts, named the 
Maria, the Ulrich, the Nicholas, Maurice quar- 
ters. Mauriceburg was antiently a caſtle; but the 
greateſt part of it now lies in ruins ; however, the cha- 
pel is in the poſſeſſion of the French Calviniſts. The 
Lutherans have three pariſh churches, and the German 
Calviniſts have the cathedral and another church; the 
Papiſts are likewiſe itted a chapel for the private 
exerciſe of their religion, and the Jews have a ſyna- 

ue. The celebrated Frederician univerſity was 
ape) out of an academy of martial exerciſes. The 
public hall belonging to this laſt building is in the 
weigh-houſe, as is alſo its library, which conſiſts of 
upwards of ten thouſand volumes, and on the parade is 
an anatomical theatre, The nunnery for ladies was 
founded in 1702, for the reception of one abbeſs and 
nine ladies of the Calviniſt religion, by Godfrey Zena, 
ſecretary to the regency of Magdeburg. The Calvi- 
niſts are poſſeſſed of two hoſpitals, excluſive of an alms- 


houſe for the French Calviniſts. 
The vale of Hall, which conſiſts of the loweſt op 
of the town, and lies on the Saale, has four rich ſalt- 
ſprings, with ninety-ſix boiling houſes. Beſides the 
common trades, there are here carried on various 
manufactures, as thoſe of fine brown and white leather 
loves, worſted and filk ſtockings wove, flannel, frieze, 
Night ſtuffs, fuſtian, printed flannel and linen, tobacco- 
pipes, - porcelain, quantities of ftarch, powder, 
gold, filver, and filk ribbons after French and other 
patterns, and beautiful red and yellow Turky leather. 
Cloſe to the north fide of Hall is the town of Ney- 
markt, which ſeems one of its ſuburbs, though in rea- 
lity it is not, It conſiſts of about two hundred cighty- 
three houſes, has its own magiſtrate, a pariſh" church, 
and a ſmall ſchool. n 3G #20 
Glauche, another town, lies alfo ſo near the walls as 
to ſeem a ſuburb to the city, and contains about three 
hundred and thirteen houſes, with ſeveral vineyards : it 
has its own magiſtrates, and contains one pariſh church, 
with a ſchool. But the moſt remarkable public build- 
ings here are the orphan-houſe, which is eſteemed one 
of the moſt noble and uſeful foundations in all the Pruſ- 
an dominions, with the royal pad ium, and the 
widows-houſe. In the above orphan-houſe is a valuable 
diſpenſatory, a laboratory, and a conſiderable” trade is 
carried on in books, To the orphan-houfe alſo belongs 
a ſpacious library, a muſeum, and an excellent printing- 
office, the latter founded by the baron Canſtein, in 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


With reſpe& to the nature and goodneſs of the 
the Mecklenburghers themſelves diſagree. It, howey 
contains many large and ſmall lakes from four to gy 
miles in length, and from four to ſeven in breadth. 
There are here likewiſe ſome large and deſolate heat 
moors, and fens ; a great part of the country conſiſts of 
a ſandy ſoil, but, according to Cluverius, the very worſt 
of theſe ſandy tracts produces excellent rye ; when 
they lie fallow there cannot be better ſheep-walks ; and 
when they are well tilled and rg they yield whe 
and barley. The country is interſperſed with delightſy] 
eminences ; pleaſant and profitable woods. Several fone 
have been drained and improved into arable and paſture 
land. The commons and meadows are in moſt parts 
at all inferior to thoſe of Holſtein and Pomerania: = 

razing is ſo conſiderable, that the inhabitants ax 
e thouſands of cattle. Indeed, it muſt be 9 


Mz cxttxaure, | 


oountry, 


foe 
ledged, that by art and labour the face of the cou ntry ig 
capable of being greatly improved; for the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg, which lies contiguous, and $ 2 
reſemblance to this country, ſhews that their marſhy and 
ſandy waſtes may be converted into a fertile and pleaſant 
country. The lakes and rivers abound in fiſh, more 
particularly in eels and craw-fiſh. The country has 
_ ſome ſalt ſprings, with mines of copper, iron, and 
allum. en bat 
With reſpect to the rivers of Mecklenburg: th 
waſhes the borders of this country to rg 
where it is joined by the Elde, which here iſſues from 
the lake of Plauer; and into that river flows alſo the 
Stor, which proceeds from the lake of Schwerin. The 
Reckenite-rjſes in this country, and forms the limits be- 
tween Mecklenburg and Pomerania, after which it dif- 
charges itſelf into the Baltic. The Tollenſe iſſues out 
of the lake of the ſame name, and joins the Pena. The 
Warno riſes in the center of this country, and, after re- 
ceiving the Milnitz and Nebel, forms a lake and harbour 
at Roſtoo, and falls into the Baltic. The Radegaſt riſes 
at Stellen, and having run by ſeveral towns, is called 
the Stopenitz, under which name it croſſes the lake of 
Deſſau 3 and having united its ſtream with the Drave, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. The Havel flows from 
N mhm dee into the mark of Bran- 
90 I UNS .% "I. | | 
Mecklenburg has only one harbour on the Balti 
whieh is — — but it would be eaſy to — 
another ut Neu- Bucko, and a third at Ribnitz, the ad- 
ing which would abundantly over- balance 


* 


vantages attend 
the pes. 19071 

Tunis country is dlvided into two dutchies, and the in- 
habitants of both are Lutherans, whoſe churches and 
ſchools are here divided into fix rural fuperintendencies, 
and under the ſuperintendents are provoſts. There are 
as ſome congregations of Calviniſts, and in Schwerin 
3 » Ppt permitted the private exerciſe of their 
worſhip. 1241197 

| - Theeountty has woollen manufaQures, tanners, leather- 
dreſſers, and people of other trades ; but their number is 


which the whole Bible, the New Teſtament, and Pſal- | notfufficient to fupply the country. The f the 
ter are always kept ene ow theſe books, of all ſizes, — confi. of cattle, — — 


are fold at this printing- office at very low prices. 
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Hts Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers." The Religion 
of the Inhabitants, their Trades, Exports, Government, the 
Fes "Hit of the Corntry, ant the Places mf worthy of 
otice. ; A | | f ty. 12 : 


ECKLENBURG is bounded on the north by the 

A Baltic ; on the eaſt by Pomerania; on the ſouth 
by Bratzdendurg; and on the weſt by the dioceſe of Lu- 
bec, the principality of Lunenburg, and alfo by Lauen- 
burg nd Ratzburg : but , geographers differ greatly in 
their accounts of its extent; which is, however, about 
a hundred and thirty miles in length from eaſt to 
well * in ſome places eighty in breadth from north 
| ou | * 


ä 


| hemp, hops, ſeverat kinds of wood, and alſo honey and 


| wax. In boch dutehies are forty-flye great and (mall 
I Oities, three convents belonging 
| of the country; and fe hundred and ni 
In the year 1628 the number of farm 


to the nobillity and ſtates 
nety- four manors. 
] nut s belonging to the 
fovereign were ond thouſand and one, thoſe of the nobi- 
lity amounted to ſeven hundred and twenty- ſeven, and 
thoſe of the eorvent to ſeven hundred and Keep eight. 
The peaſunts are under villenage, but the nobility are 
free, and enjoy very conſiderable privileges. 
The ſtates are compoſed of che nobility and towns. 
In 1523, the nobi 
of Schwerin and 


ty: and commons of the two dutchics 
| | entered into an indiſſoluble com- 
pact” of union, which has been acknowledged and con- 
firmed by the ſovefeigns,” and conſiſts both in a con- 
junction of the provirices, and in that of the ſtates of 
whieh'each is corfipoſed j it being agreed, that all the 
free inhabitants of both dutchies, including the whole of 
the Stargard circle; ſhould enjoy an equality in rights, 
privileges, and immunites; be governed by the ſame 
a laws, 


— 


MECKLENBURG, 


in all caſes and exigencies ſhould daily aid 

mr rg other in council and action. > 
The government of the whole country of Mecklen- 
' burg was formerly under one prince; but duke John, 
E.. died in 1592, leaving two ſons, Adolphus Frede- 


i hn Albert IL they divided the coun between 
ric 95 Fr the former obtained the part Onging 
to Schwerin, and the latter that belonging to Guſtro; 


: town of Roſtoc, with its univerſity and hoſ- 
wh 2 the monaſtic lands, remained in common: 
but che line of Guſtro becoming extinct in 1695, duke 
Frederic William of the Schwerin branch laid claim to the 
ſole inheritance of that dutchy, but was oppoſed by 
Adolphus Frederic, duke of Strelitz, his father's 

ounger brother. However, this conteſt was decided 
at Hamburg in 1701, by an agreement that the prin- 
cipality of Guſtro ſhould be ade ed to that of Schwerin, 
and that duke Adolphus Frederic, beſides his dutchy of 
Strelitz, ſhould alſo hold the principality of Ratzeburg, 
with the lordſhip of Stargard, the antient commandaries 
of Miro and Nemero, and a yearl penſion of nine thou- 
ſand dollars. At the ſame time the right of primogeni- 
tureſhip and the lineal ſucceſſion were eſtabliſhed in both 
houſes, and the agreement ratified by the emperor. Theſe 
two lines of the dukes of Mecklenburgh ſtill ſubſiſt, and 
her preſent majeſty, Charlotte queen conſort of Great 
Britain, is the ſiſter of Adolphus IV. the preſent duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

The titles aſſumed both the dukes, are duke of 
Mecklenburg; prince of Wenden, Schwerin, and Ratz- 
burg; count of Schwerin and the county of Roſtoc; and 
lord of Stargard. | Me 

Their arms are party, per pale two bends divided into 
ſix fields. The firſt is or, a buffaloe's head gardant 

les, crowned. with horns argent, with a ring of the 
| Bu through its noſtrils, for Mecklenburg, The ſecond 
js azure, a griffin or, for Wenden. The third party per 
feſſee barry of two azure, with a | Ie argent, a 
Jozenge purpure. Both theſe are ſaid to be the arms of 
Roſtoc. e fourth is gules, a croſs wavy argent, for 
the principality of Ratzeburg. The fifth gules, an arm 
cloathed argent, and bound with a ribbon of the ſame, 
iſſuing from a cloud, and holding up a ring or, with a 
ſtone infixed, for the lordſhip of Stargard. The fixth 
is or, a buffaloe's head ſable, with a crown or, and horns 
urgent, panting and placed oblique. There is alſo an 

utcheon, party per ſeſſe, gules and or, for the county 
of Schwerin. I he electors and margraves of Branden- 
a fog rn uſe the title and arms, becauſe, on the ex- 
tinction of the male ſtem of the dukes of Mecklenburg, 
that dutchy falls to. the houſe of Brandenburg. 

The annual revenues of the Schwerin line amount to 
three hundred thouſand. rixdollars per annum, and thoſe 
of the duke.of Mecklenburg Strelitz to about a hundred 
and twentyrſix thouſand, No payment is required for 
the maintenance of the duke's troops, either of the no- 
bility or ſtates, the duke defraying all the expence of the 
military eſtabliſhment out of the 139 annual contribu- 
tions. The tiobility and their vaſſals are alſo exempted 
from Funes and maintaining the militia, as the mu- 
nicipal towns ate from quartering the horſe. The towns, 
however, quarter. the foot, and pay ſervice- money. 

The two dutch ies are divided into three circles, that 
of ene, that of Wenden, and the circle of 

The Mecklenburg circle ſorms the dutchy of Schwerin, 
which conſiſts of the antient dutchy of Mecklenburg, the 
county of Schwerin, the weſtern. part of the principality 

Wenden, and a ſmall part of the lordſhip of Roſtoc ; 
the principal places in which, are the two following 


Parchim, the capital of this circle, is ſeated on the river 
Elde, which here divides itſelf into two branches, and 
in ſeveral parts Fun eaſt, and welt through the town, 
which, though it has the name of a capital, is very incon- 
liderable, and has only two pariſh churches, 
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Schwerin, the uſual reſidence of the dukes of that 
line, is fituated on a pleaſant lake that abounds in a 
variety of fiſh, and, beſides ſurrounding the greateſt part 
of the town, originally gave name to it. This town is 
nearly ſquare, and conſiſts of three parts, which are 
named Schwerin, the New Town, and the Moor. The 
duke's palace ſtands on an iſland in the lake, where it is 
defended by fortifications, and has a communication with 
the town by means of a bridge. Some parts of it com- 
mand à moſt delightful proſpect. The paintings in this 
palace are very valuable, and the gardens are laid out in 
7 taſte. The town has frequently ſuffered by dread- 
ul fires. 

The circle of Wenden contains the eaſtern, and greateſt 
part of the principality of Wenden, with the lordſhip of 
oſtoc, and the largeſt part of the dutchy of Guſtro. 

Guſtro, the capital of the circle of Wenden, is ſeated 
on the little river Nebel, thirty-five miles to the north- 
eaſt of Schwerin, and is one of the largeſt and moſt plea- 
ſant cities in the whole country, as alſo the ſeat of the 
chief courts of judicature and a ſuperiritendency. In this 
town is a good palace belonging to the prince, with a moſt 
elegant garden ; and in the church of this palace is the 
vault of the ducal family. Guſtro likewiſe contains a 
cathedral, and a pariſh church. 

Roſtoc, a free imperial city, and the largeſt in both 
dutchies, is ſeated on the Warna, at the mouth of which 
it has an harbour, and ſtands twelve miles to the north- 
weſt of Guſtro. It has fourteen wide and long ſtreets, 
beſides ſmaller, and many thouſand handſome houſes. 
It properly conſiſts of three parts: the Old, New, and 
Middle Towns. The firſt ſtands on an eminence to- 
wards the eaſt, and contains the churches of St. Catha- 
rine, St. Peter, and St. Nicholas; the two laſt of which 
are parochial. In 1677 moſt of this part was deſtroyed 
by fire, but has been ſince rebuilt with greater regula- 
rity. The Middle Town is ſeparated from the former 
by a branch of the Warna, and contains St. Mary's 
church, a ſtately ſtructure, in which are preſerved the 
entrails of the celebrated Grotius, who died here in 1645. 
Here is alſo the church of St. John, a library, and the 
council-houſe. In the New Town is St. James's church, 
which was formerly collegiate ; the church of St. Mi- 
chael, and that of the Hot, Croſs, which has a convent 
for young ladies, natives of Roſtoc. In this part is alſo 
the univerſity, which has twenty-four profeſſors, to whom 
the dukes annually pay the ſum of three thouſand florins, 
and the town five hundred, towards their ſalaries. Here 
is alſo a public free-ſchool. __ 

Among the peculiarities belonging to this city, the in- 
habitants are ſaid to boaſt, of their having ſeven gates, 
ſeven large ſtreets that center in the great market, ſeven 
bridges over the Warna, ſeven doors to St. Mary's church, 
ſeven towers to the town-hall, ſeven great bells belong- 
ing to the town clocks, which chime at certain hours, 
and ſeven vaſt lime-trees in their common garden. 

The magiſtracy conliſts of three ' burgomaſters, one 
ſyndic, twelve aldermen, one ſecretary, and a prothono- 
tary. This city has a mint, and the right of coinin 
gold, ſilver, and cop Both the civil and En 
juriſdiction are v in the magiſtracy, though with 
right of appeal to the two ſupreme courts of juſtice. This 
city is ſeated in the fifty- fourth degree twenty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in the twelfth degree eighteen mi- 
nuſes eaſt longitude ; and carries on a conſiderable 
trade, 

Wiſmar, a town ſeated on. a bay of the Baltic, for- 
merly belonged to the dutchy of Schwerin, but at the 
75 * of Weſtphalia was ceded to the crown of Sweden. 
t has a good harbour, and is one of the beſt and largeſt 
towns in theſe countries; for it has ſix churches, a 
particular conſiſtory, a grammar-ſchool under the direc- 
tion of eight maſters, and is likewiſe the ſeat of a Swe- 
diſh court of juſtice, It was formerly a Hanſe town, 
and had the privilege of coining money, This town 
has been frequently taken and retaken. 
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S ECT. XXIV. 


Of the Dutchy of HorsTEIx. 


Its Situation, Extent, the Face of the Country, and its Pro- 
duce. The Religion, Trade, 774 Commerce of the Inhabi- 
tants, Of the Dukes of Holftein, their Titles, Arms, and 
Order of Knighthood * their Revenues, Courts of Fuſtice, 
and principal Towns ; with a particular Deſcription of the 
free Cities of Hamburgh, Altena, and Lubec. 


1 dutchy of Holſtein is bounded towards the 
north by the dutchy of Sleſwic and the Baltic, 
which is alſo its eaſtern boundary; towards the ſouth by 
the dutchy of Lauenburg, the territories of Lubec and 
Hamburg ; and on the weſt by the Elbe, which 8 
it from the dutchy of Bremen, and by the German 
ocean. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is about ninety miles, 
and from north to ſouth about ſixty. | 

Its ſituation between the Baltic and German ocean ex- 

ſes it to frequent ſtorms, which indeed purify the air, 

t oblige the inhabitants to be at great expence to 
ſecure themſelves from inundations, by raiſing lofty and 
ſtrong dykes, and keeping them in conſtant repair, The 
diſtricts where theſe dykes are neceſſary being in the low 
lands near the German ocean, and the mouth of the 
Elbe, they confiſt of excellent marſhes that produce 
wheat, barley, peas, beans, and particularly rape-ſeed ; 
and alſo afford a fine breed of cattle, that are much larger 
and ſtronger than thoſe in the champaign country ; and, 
beſides the native cattle, a great number of heifers are 
brought here to be fattened. The middle part of the 
country indeed moſtly conſiſts of ſand and heath, yet 
affords good paſture for ſheep. In theſe parts the fern 
is mowed, and in winter is ſtrewed in the cow-houſes. 
The diſtricts which border on the Baltic, and conſiſt of 
champaign land, are very fruitful. The beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb, are very fat and palatable. The breed 
of horſes is on the decline, but this country {till affords | 
ſome that are very beautiful, and are fold for two or 
three hundred rixdollars. Holſtein likewiſe abounds in 
poultry, wild-fowl, and game of all kinds. 

The German ocean, with the Baltic, the rivers, the 
lakes and ponds, furniſh the inhabitants with great 
plenty of a variety of fiſh, In this country are 4 
ponds of a very ſingular nature, which for two or three 
years abound with pike, carp, lampreys, and perch ; but 
every third or fourth year are drained, and the fiſh fold; 
after which the pond is for, ſome years ſown with oats, 
or uſed as paſture land, and then again laid under wa- 
ter and ſtocked with fiſh. This is ſaid to be a moſt lu- 
crative piece of oeconomy. _. 1 
Here are no hills that deſerve the name. The prin- 
cipal inland rivers are the Eyder, the Stor, and the 
'T rave, the laſt of which, among other ſtreams, receives 
into it the Pennau, the Schivenffin, and the Schwartau. 
The inhabitants are generally fair, handſome, ſtrong 
and brave, and ſo juſt and true to their words and pro- 
miſes, that in the neighbouring parts of Germany the 
Holſtein faith is become proverbial. They are fond of 
good cheer, and the great affect a ſplendid equipage and 
retinue. 8 1018 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, and the 
churches are under the inſpection of provoſts, ſubordi- 
nate to the general ſuperintendents who preſide over the 
king's ſhare in the dutchies of Sleſwic and Holſtein, 
and over thoſe of the prince within his part of the latter; 
and theſe churches are viſited every year by the ſuper- 
intendent of the roling prince. At Gluckſtadt and 
Altena are churches beſonging both to the Calviniſts 
and Papiſts, and at the latter, among other ſects, the 
Menonites are poſſeſſed of two churches: At Kiel is a 
Greek chapel for the Ruſſians, and at Altena, Rendſ- 
burg, Kiel, and Gluckſtadt, the Jews are likewiſe per- 
mitked the exerciſe bf their religion. 

This country Hus ſeveral Manufactutes, particularly 
in the towns of Altena and Gluckſtadt, but theſe might 
be greatly enlarged. Its e e. ſituation for com- 
tmerce; from its bordering on the Baltic ſea and the Ger- 
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rivers, are not properly improved. Its exports are grain 
malt, grots, ſtarch, buck-wheat, peas, beans, rape-ſeeq 
horned cattle, ſheep, ſwine, horſes, veniſon, poultry, 
cheeſe, butter and fiſh. F 

This country is divided between the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp and the king of Denmark. Duke Adolphus, 
ſecond ſon to Frederic I. was the founder of the Got. 
torp line, by bequeathing his ſhare in the dutchies of 
Sleſwick and Holſtein to his ſons, of whom only the 


third duke John Adolphus had iſſue. This. prince in. 


man ocean, and its haying the advantage of navigable 
I 


troduced the right of primogenitureſhip, and dying in 
1616, his ſon duke Frederic III. had for his fucceſls 
duke Chriſtian Albert, who was alſo ſucceeded by his 
ſon duke Frederic IV. whoſe ſon Charles Frederic in 3 
ſecond marriage eſpouſed Anne the eldeſt daughter of 
Peter I. emperor of Ruſſia; but was ſoon after Got. 
ſed of all his territories. 'T his prince dying in 1739, 
his ſon duke Charles Peter was in 1743 declared great 
duke of Ruſſia, on which he aſſumed the name of Par 
Feodorowitz, and in July 1762, aſcended the throne of 


| Ruſſia; but was ſoon aftet depoſed by his wife, and this 


was preſently followed by his death, When his youn 
ſon, who was born in 1754, was declared great duke 
of Ruſſia, and alſo duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, of which 
country prince Frederic Auguſtus of Holſtein-Gottory is 
appointed adminiftrator during .the young duke's mi. 
nority. | AY 

The king of Denmark, on account of his ſhare in 
this country, ſtiles himſelf duke of Holſtein, Stormar, and 
Ditmarſh ; and all the dukes. of Holſtein and Sleſwick 


ſtile themſelves heirs of Norway, dukes of Sleſwic, Hol. 


ſtein, Stormar, and Ditmarſh, and counts of Olden. 
burg and Delmenhorſt. | 

he arms of the duke of HoMtein conſiſt of five helds, 
and an eſcutcheon. The firſt of theſe is a lion crown. 
ed or, holding in his paws à bent halbert argent, for 
Norway. The ſecond or, two lions paſſant azure, for 
Sleſwick, The third gules, a nettle-leaf expanded and 
divided into three parts argent, with an eſcutcheon p 
per bend gules and argent, having round it three u 
argent, placed between the three parts of the nettle- 
leaf, for Holſtein, The fourth is gules, a ſwan argent, 
crowned or about the neck, for Stormar, The fithis 


azure, a horſeman armed or, with his ſword drawn, and 


a horſe argent, capariſoned ſable, for Ditmarſh. The 
eſcutcheon is quarterly, the fifſt and fourth or, 22 
gules, for Oldenburg; and the third and fourth, a er 
wk or, for Dolmenherſt. b Fs 


Holſtein has an order of khighthood called that of St 


from the left ſhoulder, down t the rig 
The king of Detmark from! his Thar in th 


Jenmar! „bi e in the dutchy of 
Holſtein, enjoys both a ſeat ang voice in the college of 
the princes of the empire, and his vote is called that of 
Holſtein Gluckſtadt, The gag dyke of Ruſſia has 


alſo his ſeat and voice ig the fame college, which is 
i} 
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titles alfo fit and vote in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and together with Meckenburg preſent, in their turn, 


t atleyor Jc ulic chamber. 
The principal revenues of the ſovereigns. ariſe from 
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ſtate. At Gluckſtadt is held the king's regency- office, 


* ſed of the ſtadtholder, who is always 
is ror e *chancUMor, a, vice-chancellor, five coun- 
10 that have ſalaries, and three ſecretaries, one of 
noo is always keeper of the records : this court is held 
Alon ar. The other courts are, 
four times u Vent. doe riging of th 

The ſupreme bailiwic court, which on the riſing of the 
chancery court, is held by the members of the regency 
"ice This court receives appeals from the lower baili- 
. e courts ; but from theſe ſuperior courts no appeal 
les except to the king. Ever ſince the year 1754, the 
regency court has had the ſupreme authority in the trial 
eget to inferior courts, the ſeveral cauſes in 
the towns are tried by the magiſtracy, from whoſe ſen- 
rences appeals lie to the court of regency. Every town 
has likewiſe a petty court of its own, that takes cog- 
nizance of criminal cauſes, defamatory words, ſmall 
debts, and the like, and from theſe an appeal lies to the 
1" r aud that the nobility and convents in 
the dutchy of Holſtein, with their tenants, are ſubject 
to a joint government, to which Ty Michaelmas the 
Ling and duke alternately ſucceed. The perſon in whom 
the direftory is lodged, after previous notification to the 
other fovereign's office of regency, ifſues forth orders 

and citations to the provincial court in both their 
names; but always * precedence to the king's. The 
law affairs of the ſubjects are uſually carried firſt before 
the joint artal court, which is held ſix weeks be- 
fore the ſeſfion of the provincial court, and is, as it 
were, 2 preparative to the next provincial court, for the 
preater diſpatch of affairs which are N to it, when 
thought neceſſary, by letters patent under the ſeals of 
both ſovereigns. This court is alternately held ar Kiel 
and Gluckſtadt, the direory is under the ruling ſove- 
reien for the current year. The court is compoſed of 
four of the king's. counſellors, and the like number of 
the princes, who muſt all be nobles, alſo of four men 
bf letters for each ſovereign, aſſiſted by a chancellor, 
who is alternately appointed by the ſovereign. Its other 
members are a ſecretary from each prince. In this 
court the cauſes of the prelates, nobility, and paſtors in 
the churches of the nobility, have their firſt hearing, 
and hither likewiſe ate brought all appeals from the 
courts of the nobility and convents. | 
We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe, firſt, the pres 
places in the king of Denmark's ſhare in the, dutchy 
of Holſtein. | 
We ſhall begin with Gluckſtadt, called in Latin Ty- 
chopolis, a town and fortreſs ſituated in the diſtrict of 
Stormar, on the Elbe, which here receives into it a 
ſmall river, called the Rhein. This town is regular 
and well built; and the market-place opens into the 
main ſtreets, This town was built in the year 1620, 
on a waſte ground called the Wilderneſs, by the per- 
miſſion of Chriſtian IV. who in the patent, gave orders 
that it ſhould be named Gluckſtadt, or the Fortunate 
Town, conferring on it at the ſatne time many privi- 
leges. The adjacent country being hollow and marſhy, 
a ſtone cauſeway of near four miles in length has been 
carried along it, and on the land-ſide the town may be 
eaſily laid under water. It has a harbour, adjoining to 
Which is a baſon for the reception of veſſels; but there 
being no ſprings here, the greateſt part of the houſes 
have ciſterns for the receiving of rain; and thoſe which 
are without ſuch conveniences, are obliged to uſe 'the 
harbour water, of that of the new moat, Here is the 
ſeat of the king's regency, and the offices and courts 
connected with it. Both the palace congregation and 
the garriſon frequent the town church ; the Calviniſts 
have a church of their own, the Papiſts a chapel, and 
the Jews a ſynagogue. The town has ſeveral times been 
beſieged, but has never been taken. 

Itzehoa, an antient arid handſotne town, ſeated on the 
tiver Stor, and divided into the Old and New, the lat- 
ter of which is partly ſurrounded by the main ſtream of 
the Stor, and partly by a canal. drawn from it, which 
ſeparates it from the Old Town. In this part is St. 

aurence's chutch, which is à ſtately edifice, and near 
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alms -houſe, which has à chapel. In the New Town is 
St, Nicholas's chapel, the town-houſe, and a Latin free 
{chool. - nee. 

Rendſburg, a fortified town on the river Eyder, ſeated 
on the confines of Germany. It conſiſts of three parts. 
The Old Town ſtands on an iſland in the Eyder, and 
it was formerly conteſted whether this . iſland belonged 
to the dutchy of Sleſwic, or to Holſtein, The town 
conſiſts of fix hundred houſes, and is generally well gar- 
riſoned. In it is the royal armoury, the carriage-houſe, 
and the granary, which are large buildings. It has two 
pariſh churches, one in the Old Town near a Latin free 
ſchool, and the other in the New Town, It has its 
own confiſtory, and is the ſeat of the king's general ſu- 
perintendents over Holſtein and the bailiwic of Rendſ- 
burg. It has a commercial college, eſtabliſhed here in 
75 by Chriſtian VI. 

loen is a town almoſt environed by a great and ſmall 
lake : it is divided into the Old and New, the laſt of 
which belongs to the bailiwic of Ploen, and in the for- 
mer is a pariſh church and a Latin ſchool, Without the 
Lubec gate js a ſuburb. The ducal palace here, which 
was rebuilt by duke Joachim Erneſt, ſtands high, and 
commands a beautiful proſpect. To the weſtward of 
this palace, and adjoining to the ſtable, a garden has 
lately been laid out, with a park, at the end of which 
is an hydraulic machine for the conveyance of water to 
the palace, On one fide of it is a ſpacious kitchen gar- 
den, and in an iſland farther up the lake is a delightful 
pleaſure garden. This town has been four times entire- 
ly deſtroyed by fire. | 

The duke of Holſtein Gottorp's part of this dutchy is 
about half as large as that which belongs to the king, 
and brings in a revenue of two hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. | | 

The principal town in this territor 

Kiel, the capital of that part of Holbein, ſubject to 
the duke, which is ſituated on a bay of the Baltic, and 
has a convenient harbour, It is well built, and contains 
the prince's palace and the ſtate colleges. Beſides the town 
church here is one belonging to the palace, with a con- 
vent church, and a chapel at the farther end of the ſub- 
urbs. It has alſo an univerſity, founded in 1665 by duke 
Chriſtian Albert. 

We ſhall now give a, particular deſcription of thoſe 
cities of Holſtein which are neither ſubject to the kin 
of Denmark nor to the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, an 
ſhall begin with Hamburg, which was formerly the me- 
tropolis of all Holſtein, till it became a free imperial 
city. It is ſeated on the north ſide of the river Elbe, 
which there forms a commodious harbour, in the fifty- 
third degree fixteen minutes north latitude, and in the 
tenth degree thirty-eight minutes eaſt longitude from 
London, It is ſeated partly on iflands, and partly on 
the continent, and has a territory that extends twelve 
miles round, in which are ſeveral large villages and fine 
ſeats. Its ſtreets are for the moſt part pretty ſpacious, 
and ſome of them make a grand appearance; but ſeveral 
are very narrow, and there are many lanes, The houſes, 
which are built with brick, are very high, and thoſe in 
the broad ſtreets make a handſome appearance. This 
is the ſecond of the Hanſe towris, and one of the prin- 
cipal among them. It is not only naturally ſtrong, but 
is as well fortihed by art as a place of its magnitude can 
well admit of. It is nearly circular, and five or fix miles 
in circumference. The walls and other fortifications 
that lie open to view, are planted with rows of very high 
trees, ſo that on that ſide of the walls next Altena, none 
of the houſes can be ſeen. It has fix gates, and three 
entrances by water, namely, two from the Elbe, and one 
from the Alſter, The wall is defended by twenty-three 
bulwarks, beſides other outworks, and a very deep ditch. 
A noble line with other works run from the largeſt ba- 
ſon of the Alſter to the Elbe, about half a mile above 
the town; and on the other ſide of the baſon below the 
town, is the Star-ſconce, a fortification ſo ſtrong, that in 
1686, the king of Denmark with all his army could not 
take it, after a fix weeks ſiege. 

The number of houſes in Hidburg ate ſaid to amount 
to about thirty thouſand, and it has fix large market- 
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ſtructures; but are open thoroughfares all day long, and 
in ſome of them are bookſellers ſhops. Here are fix lofty 
ſteeples, ſome of which are covered with copper, though 
the frames are only of timber. The great ſpire of St. 
Peter is the higheſt, that of St. Michael's is four hun- 
dred feet high. St Nicholas's is ſupported by large gilt 
lobes. St. Catharine's has a noble front, adorned with 
atues in-niches, and the ſteeple is formed of ſeveral 
lantherns diminiſhing to the laſt, which ſupports a ſpire 
like that of St. Bride's in Fleet · ſlteet, London; but is 
much taller: round the middle of this ſteeple is a gilt 
crown, and its organ, which is faid to be the beſt in 
Europe, has ſix thouſand pipes. The ſpire of the ca- 
thedral, with the tower on 'which it is ſupported, are 
near three hundred and ſixty feet high; and though it is 
ſecularized, it has a dean and chapter, who with the ca- 
thedral and ſeveral houſes belonging to it, are under the 
immediate protection of his Britannic majeſty, as duke 
of Bremen. Beſides theſe there are five other very large 
churches, and eight chapels of eaſe. N 
Hamburg has an univerſity, well endowed and furniſh- 
ed with ſix profeſſors. The ſenate-houſe and town-ball 
form an antient, large, and noble ſtructute. The ex- 
change, which is built oppoſite to it, is a fine building, 
but inferior to that in London. The Britiſh reſident 
and company have a handſome hall. The emperor and 
ſeveral princes of Germany have their own poſt-houſes ; 
but that for England and Holland is the only one that 
can be ſaid to belong to the public. Here is alſo an 
opera houſe, chiefly for the reſidents and other foreigners, 
of whom there are ſome from moſt of the trading king- 
doms in Europe. This city is celebrated for its care of 
the poor ; for they have here an hoſpital for orphans 
which has a revenue of between fifty and ſixty thouſand 
pounds a year : they have ſometimes above three hundred 
infants abroad at nurſe, who, when able to dreſs them- 
ſelves, are taken into the houſe : the boys, if they ſhew 
extraordinary abilities, are maintained at the univerſity, 
the reſt are put out to trades; and the girls, after they 
can read, ſpin, knit, &c. are ſent to ſervice, There 
are alſo a large hoſpital for poor travellers that fall ſick, 
and another = the relief of maimed, antient, and de- 
cayed ſeamen, where care 1s alſo taken of the widows 
and children of thoſe who loſe their lives in the ſervice of 
the public. In another about a hundred and fourteen 
poor, old, blind, and dumb people are maintained. There 
is likewiſe St. Job's for the venereal diſeaſe; and a peſt- 
houſe. Beſides theſe hoſpitals there are many ſmaller for 
poor widowers, widows, orphans, &c. and -a great num- 
ber of free ſchools ; with two work-houſes, where rugs 
and coarſe kerſeys are manufactured, with which thole 
confined are cloathed. In one of them, ſuch as have not 
performed their taſk are hoiſted up in a baſket over a 
table in the hall while the reſt are at dinner, that they 
may be tantalized with the fight and ſmell of what they 
muſt not taſte, Here are likewiſe ſocieties for making 
good loſſes by fire. 
Hamburg, from its ſituation, has all poſſible advantages 
for foreign and domeſtic trade, and therefore merchants 
from all the trading nations in Europe reſort thither, and 
their goods are ſent up the Elbe into the heart of Germany: 
the ſhips come up to their doors to lade and unlade, and 
this city has ſuch advantages from its port, 'its rivers, 
and canals, that can no where be exceeded in Europe ; 
for, beſides the Elbe, which enters the German ocean 
below the town, a canal is opened into the river Trave, 
tor the ſake of a communication with Lubec and the 
Baltic ſea, without going round the coaſt of Jutland, 
and the difficulties and expence which attend paſſing the 
Sound. Hence its trade is very conſiderable ; for the 
Elbe, and the many. navigable rivers that fall into it, 
after taking their courſe through ſome of the richeſt and 
molt i in Germany, furniſh this city with the 
produce and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and Up- 
per and Lower Saxony. By the Havel and Spree it trades 
with the electorate of Brandenburg ; and by a canal 
from the Spree to the Oder, its commerce is extended 
into Sileſia, Moravia, Poland, and almoſt to Hungary, 
Ihe principal merchandize exported from Hamburg, 
eſpecially to ng Britain, are linen of ſeveral countries, 
great quantities of linen yarn, tin plates, braſs, ſteel, | 
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and iron, wire, corn, kid-ſKins, pipe-Raves, Clap-boards 
and other timber. IO: 

The chief articles which the ug 0 7 import from 
abroad are woollen manufactures from England, the va. 
lue of which from Yorkſhire alone, and generally ſhipped 
from Hull, is computed to amount to above a hundred 
thouſand pounds /a year; with Engliſh ſtockings, and 
other goods, amounting to a very great ſum. The Eng- 
liſh merchants make a roy extraordinary figure here ; 
they form a body that has ſeveral privileges, and have à 
church and miniſter of their own. The Hamburghers 
alſo trade very conſiderably into Livonia and Ruſſia; and 
for the goods they ſend into the north part of the empire, 
and into Poland, they have a return in linen yarn, fine 
flax, honey, wax, aniſeed, linſeed, oil, drugs, &c. 

Above two hundred Engliſh ſhips enter this harbour 
every year, and a great number come from Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. This city has a great ſhare in the 
Greenland whale-fiſhery, having commonly fifty or ſix 
ſhips employed in this trade, whence they are able to 
export great quantities of oil and whale-bone ; but from 
their great trade upon the Elbe they are obliged to 
buy more of theſe articles from the Dutch, than their 
own ſhips can ſupply them with. In time of war th 
fit out ſhips of force to convoy their merchantmen ; and 
they are - at land as well as ſea, they having a con- 
ſtant garriſon of near two thouſand men, and being able 
to arm twelve or fourteen thouſand, 

Beſides the beer brewed here, great quantities of which 
are exported, they have erected ſeveral manufactures, 
patticularly weaving of damaſks, brocades, velvets, and 
other rich ſilks, kay Baur, vv and ſugar-baking. 

The government of this city is veſted in the ſenate and 
three colleges of burghers, and is a mixture of the ariſ- 
tocratical and democratical form : the principal perſons 
of the republic are veſted with almoſt every act of ſove- 
reigntys while the management of the finances is ſolel 
entruſted to the burghers. They are governed by their 
own magiſtrates, have no ſeat or vote in the general diet 
of the empire, and are only ſubject to the general laws of 
the Germanic body. They arc, however, under the pro- 
tection, of the emperor, to whom they pay annually 
eighty thouſand crowns. | . 

The common priſon in this city for malefactors is in 
the hangman's houſe. After ſentence is pronounced, 
which is always on Friday, and the execution on the 
Monday following, they are carried not to a dungeon, 
but to a handſome upper room, where they are allowed 
a good bed, with all reaſonable comforts ſuitable to their 
condition, and are conſtantly attended by one of the city 
clergymen, a duty which they are all obliged to per- 
form by rotation. As no criminal can be put to death 
without his pleading - guilty, they have five degrees of 
torture in order to extort a confeſſion, and theſe are ap- 
plied one after another in proportion to the ſtrength of 
the evidence in ſupport of the charge or accuſation. The 
degree of the torture is lodged in the breaſt of the judges, 
who are always preſent with a clerk in order to take 
down the confeſſion, at a table with a curtain drawn 
round it; ſo that they can hear and ſpeak to the poor 
tortured wretch without beingeye-witneſles of the cruelty, 
and can either relax or increaſe the torture according to 
the ſtrength and other circumſtances of the ſufferer. It 
will not be improper here to obſerve, that among the ſe- 
veral convents of this city, all of which have been ſecu- 
larized and are now Lutheran, one of them is obliged 
by its foundation to offer a glaſs of wine to every male- 
factor that is carried by it to execution, 

Few or no beggars are to be ſeen in the ſtreets of this 
city, which is partly owing to their being picked up by 
the beadles, who have a reward for it, and carry them to 
the houſe of correction, and partly to the manufacture of 
knit ſtockings, worſted being carried by the pariſh officers 
to the habitations of the poor, and alſo wool to be carded 
and ſpun; theſe fetch their work from thence every 
Saturday, and pay them what they have earned. A 
curious. piece of work here intitles an artificer to the free- 
dom of his company, a benefit that can no otherwiſe be 
obtained but either by ſervitude, by marrying a freeman's 
widow or daughter, or elſe at a very great expence. 
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The merchants of Hamburg are courteous, but too 
ceremonious and full of compliments; and though very 
frugal in their own houſes, 5 are extremely liberal 
when they treat ſtrangers. They are ſond of having 

ardens at the city gates. Coaches here are very nume- 
rous, though the crookedneſs and narrowneſs of many 
of the ſtreets renders them inconvenient, and there is 
hardly a merchant or even conſiderable ſhop-keeper 
without one. The hackney-coaches are alſo very nume- 
rous. The common carts are 2 a long pulley to a 
ſort of truckle upon an axle- tree, between two wheels, 
drawn not by horſes, but by a dozen or more men, who 
are linked to theſe machines with ſlings . acroſs their 
ſhoulders, and drag _ a weight of two tons. 

Among the other peculiarities, the ladies are attended 
to church not by a footman, but by a ſervant-maid, 
with a book hanging by a filver chain upon one arm, and, 
if the weather be very cold, with a braſs ſtove upon the 

ther, | 
A Both ſtrangers and natives of the beſt faſhion ſpend 
their time at an odd kind of tavern kept in a cellar, or 
vault, which has a prodigious ſtock and a great vent for 
old hock, &c. and brings in a conſiderable revenue to the 
ſtate, it being under the management of a deputy, put 
in by a ſelect number of the magiſtrates, 

Altena is a conſiderable town ſeated in a moſt delight- 
ful country on a high ſhore of the Elbe, not above a 
cannon-ſhot to the weſt of Hamburg. It contains about 
three thouſand houfes, and upwards of thirty thouſand 
inhabitants, with two Lutheran churches, and the ſame 
number for the German and Daniſh Calviniſts, with a 
fifth for the French Calviniſts, a ſixth for the Papiſts, and 
two Menonite churches, beſides thoſe belonging to other 
ſeas, who are allowed the free exerciſe of their religion: 
the Jews are alſo very numerous, and have a large ſyna- 
gogue, but pay two thouſand ducats a year as protection- 
money. Here is a royal ſeminary, to which the town- 
bool is united, an orphan and poor-houſe, and an 
* anatomical theatre, with three docks for the building of 
ſhips. Among its ornaments is the mall, which, being 

lanted with four rows of trees, forms an agreeable walk. 

his town has a variety of manufactures, and its trade 
is far from being inconſiderable. 

The origin of its name is thus accounted for: deputies 
from Hamburg, in a remonſtrance to the king of Den- 
mark againſt ns it too near their city, frequently 
made ule of the words Dat is all te nar, or That is too 
near; the king taking particular notice of the three laſt 
monoſyllables, ſaid banteringly to the deputies, he could 
not excuſe himſelf from'going on building it ; but that 
to oblige them he would call it by the name they had 
given it. This town is famous for the calamities it 
uffered in 1712, when count Steinbock, the Swediſh 
general, after defeating the king of Denmark, appeared 

fore Altena, and ſending a meſſage to adviſe the inha- 
bitants to retire with ſuch of their effects as they could 
carry off, the magiſtrates came out in a body, and falling 
at his feet, offered him fifty thouſand rixdollars to ſpare 
the town, Steinbock inſiſted on two hundred thouſand : 
this they were ready to comply with, and only begged 
time to go to Hamburg for the money; but the general 
would admit of no delay; fo that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave the place, the mothers with their in- 
fants at their breaſts, the ſons with their aged fathers on 
their. backs, others groaned under loads of houſhold 
furniture; while all bewailed their fate with dreadful 
cries and lamentations. While they paſſed out the Swedes 
ſtood ready with flaming torches in their hands, and, be- 
fore they were all gone out, entered the town and ſet 
fire to all parts of it, which burnt about two thouſand 
houſes, . with ſeveral fine magazines, and the popiſh 
church; ſome old men, women, and infants alſo periſhed 
in the flames; but they ſpared: the Lutheran and Calvi- 
niſt churches, with about eighty houſes that lay on the 
ſide next Hamburg. The 1 in juſtification of 
this barbarous proceeding, pretended that magazines of 
proviſions and ſtores were preparing here for the Ruſſians 
and Saxons, and that it was done by way. of repriſal for 
the burning of Stade, and other cruelties committed by 
the Danes and Ruſſians in Bremen and Pomerania. But it 
ought to be remembered, that. the Danes had beſieged 
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Stade in ſorm, and that its deſtruction proceeded from 
their bombs; while Steinbock acted the part of a cruel 
incendiary againſt naked walls, and a poor defenceleſs 
people. What compleated the ruin of Altena was the 
raging of the plague at the fame time in Holſtein ; ſo that 
the Hamburghers were forced, for their own pteſerva- 
tion, to ſhut the gates of the city againſt their diſtreſſed 
neighbours, many of whom periſhed through cold and 
want, The king of Denmark, however, relieved them 
as far as poſſible, and ſupplied them with materials for re- 
building their town, which, by the help of charities, has 
been done in a beautiful manner, and is at preſent a finer 
and more pleaſant town than ever, it being the market 
for the ſale of goods brought by the Daniſh Eaſt India 
company from the Indies. 

The faſt place we ſhall mention in Holſtein is Lubec, 
the chief of the Hanſe townss This city is ſeated at the 
confluence of ſeveral rivers, the largeft of which is the 
Trave, upon which it has a harbour. It ſtands fifteen 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of the Baltic, and thirty- eight 
from Hamburg, in the fifty-fourth degree thirty-one mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the tenth degree forty-two 
minutes eaſt longitude. 

This is a large, rich, populous, free, and imperial city, 
about two miles in length, and upwards of a mile in 
breadth. The city ſtands on the two ſides of a long 
hill of moderate height, the eaſtern part extending down 
the declivity towards the river Wackenitz, as the weſ- 
tern does towards the Trave. It is environed with walls, 
towers, falſe brays, wide moats, and ſtrong ramparts, 
which being planted with trees, form a very delightful 
walk. The houſes are all of ſtone, but old faſhioned, 
and the ſtreets, which are pretty ſtraight and lofty, are 
for the moſt part ſteep ; but others at the bottom of the 
hill have a canal running through the middle, with rows 
of limes on the ſides. The churches are magnificent, 
and amount to about twenty, beſides the cathedral. It 
has ſeveral large market-places, and handſome public 
buildings, particularly the town-houſe, which is a ſu- 
perb ſtructure, and has ſeveral towers, On the ground- 
floor is the hall of audience, which is well furniſhed, 
where the ſenate aſſembles, and in this ſtructure are the 
archives of the Hanſe-towns. Here is alſo a fine ex- 
change. The collegiate church of St. Mary is a noble 
pile, richly adorned with images and pictures; among 
the laſt is one called the Dance of Death. This ſtruc- 
ture is ſupported by tall pillars, each of one ſtone, and 
has a very lofty ſpire covered with gilt lead. The nun- 
nery of St. John has an abbeſs or domina, a prioreſs, and 
twenty-two conventualiſts, and has its own church and 
chaplain. The convent of St, Mary Magdalen was, at 
the time of the reformation, converted into a poor houſe, 
which has alſo its particular church and chaplain, In 
the ſuppreſſed convent of St. Catharine has been found- 
ed a grammar ſchool of ſeven claſſes, and in that build- 
ing is a public library. The convent of St. Anne has 
been converted into an alms-houſe, and houſe of cor- 
rection, both which are handſome buildings under ex- 
cellent regulations. Here is alſo an hoſpital dedicated to 
the Holy Ghoſt, an orphan houſe, a ſmall-pox hoſpital, 
and many other charitable foundations. a 

The corporation conſiſts of four burgomaſters and ſix- 
teen counſellors, who may be either men of letters, pa- 
tricians, or tradeſmen. The burghers conſiſt of twelve 
companies, each of which has a vote in the public deli- 
berations, An alliance ſtill ſubſiſts between Lubec, 
Hamburg, and Bremen, and under the title of Hanſe- 
towns they negociate treaties of commerce with foreign 

wers. | | 

The principal home commodity, beſides corn, is their 
beer, which is highly valued, and much of it exported. 
The biſhopric of Luton is a ſmall territory, that has 
been enjoyed by proteſtant princes ever ſince the year 
1561, when Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed in this biſhop- 
ric, and it has devolved as an inheritance to a younger 
ſon of the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, ſtiled duke of Hol- 
ſtein Eutin, from his uſual place of reſidence about five 
miles from the city; but he has ſince been raiſed to the 
throne of Sweden, This territory extends about fixty 
miles in compaſs, containing - ſeveral ſmall towns, and 
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S ECT. XXV. 


Of the Dutchies of Saxe- Lauenburg, Bremen and Verden, 
and the Principality of Lunenberg-Zell, Their Situation, 
Extent, Produce, Government, and principal Towns. 


HE dutchy of Saxe-Lauenburg is environed by 

that of Holfzin, the dioceſe of Lubec, the prin- 
cipality of Ratzeburg, the dutchies of Mecklenburg 
and Lunenburg, and the four countries, as they are 
called. The face of the land of this dutchy is for the 
moſt part level, and the ſoil, according to its different 
goodneſs, is divided into wheat-land, barle -land, ſand 
and heath, Dr. Buſching obſerves, that in genera] it 
requires much labour to make the corn that is ſown 
yield five or fix fold; it, however, produces large quan- 
tities of flax; great advantages are alſo made of its 
woods, and, in good ſeaſons, the maſtage of the oak 
and beech turns to a conſiderable account; but grazing, 
however, ſeems moſt adapted to the nature of the coun- 
try, and conſequently to be molt profitable. 

The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and in 
the whole dutchy there are only three boroughs and one 
market-town; though the inhabitants amount to about 
thirty-ſix thouſand ſouls, magufactutes are but little 
known here. The exports of the country amount an- 
nually to about a thouſand laſts of rye, four hundred 
and fifty pound of cheeſe, ſeven thouſand ſtone of wool, 
timber, and wood for fuel, to the amount of twenty 
thouſand rixdollars, a conſiderable quantity of butter, 
and ſome fiſh, 

The king of Great-Britain is entitled, on account of 
his poſſeſſing this dutchy, to a ſeat and voice in the col- 
lege of the princes of the empire. But though Saxe- 
Lauenburg is dependent on the privy council at Ha- 
nover, it has its own particular regency, which conſiſts 
of the chief governor for the time being, and three re- 
gency * th It has alſo its own tribunal, which 
is compoſed of a judge, two provincials, and two coun- 
ſellors at law, with the like number of aſſeſſors, who 
are not in the ſovereign's ſervice, The principal places 
in this dutchy are Ratzeburg and Lauenburg. 

Ratzeburg is a ſtrong town, nine miles to the ſouth of 
Lubec, ſeated on an land, in a large and deep lake of 
the ſame name, from whence a river iſſues, by means 
of which boats go to Lubec with goods and paſſengers. 
In the year 1693, the Danes bombarding this place, laid 
it in aſhes ; but ſince that time the ſtreets have been re- 

ularly built after the Dutch manner. In the. market- 

ace ſtands the regency office, where is alſo held the 
chief court of juſtice and the conſiſtory. Near the lake 
to tue north-weſt of the town, where boats go off to 
Lubec, is a delightful walk of limes and alk trees, 
named Belvedere, One part of the town belongs to the 
Fare of Ratzeburg in Mecklenburg Strelitz: the 

ridge on that ſide is above four hundred paces long, 
and the rebuilding of it coſt at leaſt ten thouſand rix- 
dolJars, Lubee money; but the town is to keep it in 
repair, 7 

Lawenburg, or Lauenburg, a ſmall town, ſituated on 
a hill near the Elbe and Steckenitz, twenty-five miles 
to the ſouth of Lubec. Several of the houſes are built 
ſo low, that the upper ſtory lies level with the ſtreets, 
while the ground floor of others is ſome ells higher. 
This town ſubſiſts by ſhipping, and its trade in corn and 
wood. It is alſo.a great thoroughfare for goods brought 
up the Elbe to Lubec. Here is a toll on the Elbe, the 
produce of which, is very conſiderable, and in the town 
ormerly ſtood the duke's palace, which was erected on 
an eminence, One wing of this palace ſtill remains, 
ang in it 1s held, the court of the bailiwic of Lawen- 

urg. | 

We now come to the dutchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den J. the former terminates to the eaſtward, on the prin- 
cipality of Lawenburg ; to the ſouth- eaſtward on that 
of Verden; to the ſouthward on the Weſer ; to the weſt- 


Ward on the ſame river; and to the northward on a terri- 


tory belonging to the city of Hamburg, and the river 
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Elbe. Its dimenſions are variouſly given; but ſome au- 
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thors make it ſixty miles in length, and fifty in breadth, 

The country is very level. he Elbe and the Weſer, 
by which the greateſt part of it is environed, receive in- 
to them ſeveral other rivers; as for inſtance, the Ofte, 
Schwinge, and the Luke, diſcharge themſelves into the 
Elbe, and the Weſer receives into it the Geeſte, the Le- 
ſum, the Rodau, and the Wiedau, | 

The banks of the Elbe, the Ofte, and the Weſer are 
bordered with very rich marſh-lands, and in ſome places 
the country produces extraordinary Romy of grain and 
fruit. For the preſervation of theſe marth-lands againſt 
inundations, the dykes and dams are kept in conſtant re- 
pair at a great expence, under the inſpeCtion of officers 
appointed for that purpoſe. Great numbers 'of cattle 
are bred here: the heaths are alſo covered with ſheep, 
and the breeding of bees is much followed. In ſome 
places is dug a kind of free- ſtone, and in others great 
quantities of turf, which is exported to Bremen and 
Hamburg, and uſed in the brick-kilns and glaſs-houſes, 
Theſe countries alſo yield "2s deal of flax, 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the inhabitants is Luthera- 
niſm, and in the dutchy of Bremen are one hundred and 
eleven churches, with one hundred thirty-ſeven paſtors, 
The ſupreme inſpeQion of the churches of this dutchy, 
and of Verden, is veſted in a general ſuperintendent, E 
to the Calviniſts, they form ſeven congregations in the 
dutchy of Bremen. 

The only manufactures here are the making of 28 


linen and woollen cloth, kerſeys, and other woollen ſtu 5 


The dutchy of Bremen was formed out of an arch- 
biſhopric, which was ſubdued by the Swedes in 1644; 
but at the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, they returned 
it as a dutchy and fief of the empire. In 1675, the 
duke of Bruniwic and Lunenburg, in conjunction with 
the biſhop of Munſter, over-run the country. The con- 
querors thought of ſharing the dutchies of Bremen and 
Verden between them ; but Sweden kept the whole to 
herſelf, except a ſmall part, which was reſtored to the 
duke of Brunſwic and Lunenburg. During the nor- 
thern war, theſe dutchies were reduced by the Danes; 
but in 1715, king Frederic IV. transferred them to the 
elector of Brunſwic, in lieu of the ſum of ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand rixdollars, and afterwards Sweden like- 
wiſe ceded them to that elector; for which the king re- 
ceived a million of rixdollars. 

The elector of Brunſwic, as duke of Bremen, bears 
the arms of the archbiſhopric, that is, Gules two keys 
in a ſaltire argent, with a ſmall croſs argent in chief. 

The dutchies of Bremen and Verden are jointly under 
the following colleges : the regency, which conſiſts of 
three counſellors, and is ſubordinate to the privy coun- 
eil at Hanover; and the chancery, which is compoſed 
of three counſellors of the regency, a director, and cer- 
tain judiciary counſellors, and takes cognizance of cri- 
minal and other cauſes, In the high court of juſtice fit 
all the members of the chancery, with ſeven aſſeſſors, 
who are nominated by the ſtates of each dutchy. To this 
court of juſtice all civil caſes requiring a judicial deci- 
hon are fubjeR, as alſo the officers of the ſovereign in- 
affairs in which the prince is concerned, together with 
the nobility and the magiſtrates of the towns. From this 
8 appeals are carried to the high- court of appeals 
at Zell. 

The chief branches of the revenues of the elector are 
thoſe of the domain bailiwics, exciſe, ſtamp-duty, &c. 
The principal town ſubject to the king of Ojeat-Britain, 
as duke of Bremen, is 

Stade, which is ſeated on the Schwinge near the place 
where that river flows into the Elbe. This town is the 
ſeat of the regency of the dutchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den, as alſo of the chancery, chief court of juſtice, and 
conſiſtory. It contains three churches, and a Latin 
ſchool. Stade was formerly a place of conſiderable trade, 
and from the year 1586 to 1612 had an Engliſh ſtaple, 
which was removed to Hamburg ; but by a concurrence 
of misfortunes it is now greatly declined. This city has 
been frequently taken and retaken, but in 1757 his late 
majeſty king Gan II. cauſed great improvements to 


. 


de made in the fortifications. 
We 
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w give a particular deſcription of the im- 

— —ä t is ſeated on the Weſer, which 
F:vides it into the Old and New Town, but both of 
theſe are joined by a large bridge, and a ſmaller * that 

:ends over a little branch of the ſame tiver. In the 
— 1744, all the buildings and inhabitants were num- 
— 22 the Old and New Town, excluſive of the 
ſubutbs, contained four thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-eight houſes, with five hundred and ſixty- ſive 
other edifices; as-ſtore-houſes, brew-houſes, and the like, 
four thouſand and ninity-nine married couple, that is 
one tbouſand five-hundred ' and eighty-nine Calviniſts, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two Lutherans, 
eighty-one Papiſts, two hundred and eighteen widowers, 
one thouſand two hundred and thirty- nine widows, two 
hundred and. thirty-three ſingle men, who were houſe- 
keepers, and three · hundred fiſty-nine fingle women 

e keepers. | 40 J10D 48 : 
yr Oid Town, which is the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous, is divided into four pariſhes, according to the four 
capital churches belonging to the:Calviniſts, viz. of our 
Lady, St. Anſgarius, St. Stephen, and St. Martin. In 
this part ſtands the cathedral, Which belongs to the 
dutchy, and is frequented by the Lutherans. nder its 
choir is the lead-cellar, remarkable for the, undecayed 
bodies that lie there. Here is alſo the convent of St. 

n with its church, the celebrated academy of the 
Calviniſts, with its ſpacious library, the armoury, the 
hoſpital, in which is an anatomical theatre, the Work- 
houſe, and other public buildings. Under the large 
bridge of the Weler is a water - wheel, which works an 
engine that raiſes the water by which the city is ſup- 
plied, as in London, by pipes laid under the ſtreets; and 
at the other end of this bridge is an ingenious fulling - 
millp 13+ lch 2 Faid 1690, MM ' 

In the New Town is St. Paul's church, which be- 
longs to the Calvinifts, and in the ſuburbs are tuo more. 
The New Town conſiſts chiefly of gardens and little 
pleaſure-houſes' belonging to the principal ' merchants, 
and other inhabitants of the Old city; it has larger and 
more regular ſtreets than the latter, and moſt of them 
are planted. with rows of limes and wild cheſnuts- The 
Calviniſt is the eſtabliſhed religion, it being profeſſed b 
the whole body of the corporation, though with teſpec 
to numbets they are nearly equalled by the Lutherans. 
The corporation is compoſed of four burgo-maſters, 
and twenty-four counſellors, or aldermen. The mer- 
chants and tradeſmen have their elders; but theſe have 
no ſhare in the government of the city. The garriſon 
conſiſts of about ſix hundred men. Here are ſeveral 
manufactures, and the inhabitants carry on a conſider- 
able trade, | | ail 

Verden is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the dutchy 
of Lunenburg, on the weſt" by the Weſer and the 
dutchy of Bremen, and on the north by the dutchies of 
Bremen and Lunenburg, extending both in length and 
breadth about 'twenty-eight miles. iT 
Ibis dutchy- conſiſts chiefly of heaths, and high, dry 
land, as alſo of foreſts; but there are good marſh- 
lands on the rivers Weſer and Aller. The latter waters 
almoſt all the ſoutherly, but the Weſer only a. part of 
the weſterly boundaries of the country, and this laſt re- 
ceives alſo the Aller. The other principal river is the 
Wumme, which riſes on the borders of Lunenburg, 
traverſes the dutchy from eaſt to weſt, and receives into 
it the ſmaller rivers that riſe here. | | 

The inhabitants are Lutherans, who have the ſame 
conliſtory with the dutchy of Bremen, and one and the 

e general ſuperintendent, | | 

Verden was formerly a biſhopric ſounded by Charle- 
magne ; but John Frederic the laſt biſhop was of the 
royal houſe of Denmark, and afterwards became king of 
Denmark and Norway, under the name of Frederic III. 
At the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648; the crown of Swe- 
den obtained the biſhopric as a dutchy, and in 1712, 
e Danes invading Bremen, the inhabitants of Brunſ- 

wic-Lunenburg poſſeſſed themſelves of the dutehy of 
erden, on account of the plague raging in the for- 
mer. In ſhort, in the year 1715, by virtue of the alli- 
ance concluded at Wiſmar, both Bremen and Verden were 


- 


ceded by = king of Denmark to the eleRoral houſe of 
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Brunſwie-· Lunenburg; and this ceſſion was made by the 
crown of Sweden in the year 17199wm:t.. 6 
This dutchy has the ſame regency as that of Bremen, 
and contains (ſeveral towns, the principal of which is 
Verden, ſeated on the Aller, a river that divides it- 
ſelf into two branches, the ſmaller of which lies near 
the town. It is ſituated twenty- ſix miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Bremen, and has four churches, Which are the 
cathedral, the church of St. Andrew, which lies near 
it, that of St. Nicholas, and that of St. John. There 
is here alſo a Latin ſchool. 1 16; noyedorgo ct ol, 
The dutchy of Lunenburg- Zell is bounded by the 
river Elbe, which on the north ſeparates it from Hol- 
ſtein and Lauenburg; on the eaſt by the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg, and on the weſt by th dutchies of Bre- 
men and Weſtphalia, it extending about a hundred miles 
in length, and ſeventy in breadti dg 
The ſoil is various, for along the Elbe, the Aller, 
the Zetze, and ſome ſmaller. rivers, ate fruitſul 'marſh- 
lands ; but other parts of the country eonfiſt:of barren 
ſand, others of heaths, others of turf, and others are 
ſwampy. The worſt parts of the country are towards 
its center, through which lie the main roads but a 
traveller is not from thence to form an idea uf the hole 
country. Agreeably to the diverſity of its ſoil, it pro- 
duces wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck - wheat, flax; hemp, 
hops, and garden plants. They: have alſo dak, beach, 
firs, pines, birch, and eldet, with other trees. Some 
bailiwies do not yield a ſufficiency of wheat; but others 
again have a ſuperfluity j in ſome, few horned cattle and 
bot ſes are bred, though in others they abbund. The 
heaths are covered with numerous flocks of à ſmall kind 
of ſheep; that have long and coarſe: wool ; and the cul- 
ture of bees is ſo great, as to afford conſiderable quanti- 
ties of honey and wax. Lunenburg abounds, in excel- 
lent lime- ſtone and valuable ſalt ſprings, and the rivers 
yield plen of fiſh. 27 enn + Yom os rt 
Withir to the rivers, the Elbe, which traverſes the 
eaſt and north ſide of this country, is of conſiderable ad- 
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| vantage, from its fertilizing the adjacent /manrſh-lands, 


and its having fiſheries, navigations, and tolls. This river 
receives into it the Zetze, which flows from: Branden- 
burg; the Ilmenau, another navigable river which riſes 
in this country; the Luhe, which alſo riſes here; the 
Seeve, and other ſmaller rivers. The Aller, which is 
alſo navigable, traverſes the whole ſouthern part of the 
dutchy, and being joined by ſeveral ſmall rivers; conti- 
nues its courſe into the dutchy of Verden. 

The inhabitants of this country are of the Lutheran 
religion, and there are near two hundred pariſh'chutches 
in this dutchy. Theſe are divided into fifteen ſuperin- 
tendencies, and over theſe are appointed two general 
ſuperintendents, | * N 

The principal manufactures made here are thoſe of 
linen, cotton, woollen cloths, ribbons, ſtockings, and 
hats; and at Zell are ſome ingenious artificers in gold 
and ſilver. i nd 9 erred ni 

The exports chiefly. conſiſt of corn, meal, garden-ſtuff, 
hops, flax, ſtarch, timber, beams, maſts, all kinds of 
wooden ware, ſhips, barges, boats, borſes, black cattle, 
fatted calves, milk, butter, cheeſe, poultry, wool, wax, 
honey, ſalt, ſugar, thread, linen, knit and wove ſtock- 
ings, ſtufts, works in gold and ſilver, &c, - The con- 
veyance of merchandize from this place to and from 
Hamburg, Lubec, and Altena, affords a conſiderable 
branch of commerce ; many of the inhabitants procuring 
ſubſiſtance by navigating the tivers, / Th 

The principal towns in this dutcby are the-following : 

Lunenburg, the capital, is ſeated on a navigable river 
called the Elmen, or Ilmenau, which runs through a 
part of the: town. | This, city is fourteen miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Lawenburg; it is ſurrounded with moats 
and walls, ſtrengthened: with towers, and is two miles 


houſes, with between eight and nine thouſand inhabi- 
tants, Here are three pariſu churches, that of St. John, 
to which is annexed the ſuperintendency, with a Latin 
ſchool conſiſting of five elaſſes z and thoſe of St. Nicho- 
las and St. Lambert. In the church of St. Mary was 
formerly a eonvent of Minlms, which at preſent ſerves 


for the wy armoury, à library, and a houſe of correc- 


ee tion. 


and a half:ia compaſs. It conſiſts of thirteen hundred 
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tion. Tt has alſo three hoſpitals, two of which have each 
a church. In the market-place ſtands the prince's palace, 
with the guild-hall, and fronting them is the Præmon- 
ſtratenſian abbey of Heiligenthal, which was ſequeſtered 
by the magiſtraty in 1530, and its church now ſetves for 
a magazine of ſalt. In 1753 an anatomical theatre was 
built Here. The convent of St. Michael, which was for- 
merly of the Benedictine order, and conſiſted of monks 
of noble families, embraced the ſentiments of Luther in 
the year 1532; and in 1655 duke Chriflian Lewis, with 
the approbation of the nobility, ſuppreſſed the monaſtery, 
and founded within it a ſchool for martial exerciſes, 
which is ſtiled the academy, The director, like the an- 
tient ſuperior of this houſe, is the head of the ſtates of 
this principality ; he is alſo preſident of the provincial 
college, and next in rank to the privy counſellors. Ibis 
perſon is even tiled excellency, and in public inſtru- 
metits makes uſe of the following title: By the grace of 
God, landſchaft, director, and lord of the manſion of 
St. Michael, in Lunenburg. He is alſo chancellor of 
the academy, where young gentlemen, natives of the 
rincipality of Lunenburg; are maintained gratis ; but 
— are educated at a certain price, and taught 
French, fencing, riding, and dancing. The members 
of this 1 in a ſpacious ſtone edifice, built in the 
year 1711; and counts and even princes have been of 
their number. Within the conventual church of St. 
Michael is the antient burial- place of the dukes, and on 
its great altar ſtands a celebrated 1 table, which is 
a board formerly plaited over with gold; but which, in 
1698, was ſtripped by a famous robber named Nickel 
Lif ; ſo that at preſent only a ſmall quantity of the gold 
temains. In the convent is alſo a Latin ſchool of four 
Elaſles, to which belongs the hoſpital of St. Benedict, with 
its chapel, and ſeveral country churches and conſiderable 
In a patt of the city, within the walls, ſalt ſprings ariſe; 
this quarter; (which is called the Sulze, is walledan, and 
has its on ſeparate magiſtrates, It conſiſts of fifty- four 
ſmall houſes built deep in the earth, and in each are four 
large leaden ciſterns, which are new caſt every month 
for receiving the ſalt water, which is left to exhale in 
them in order to form the ſalt. "Theſe ſprings are very 
copious, and four of them are in this place, three in one 
of the town moats, and one near the building that once 
ſerved for a Minorite convent. From theſe ſeveral 
ſprings the ſalt-water is conveyed by pipes into a reſervoir 
in the Sulze, and there diſtributed among the houſes. 
The. ſalt-houſes are fifty-four in number, and contain 
two hundred and ſixteen cifterns of ſalt, which are daily 
boiled; and of theſe falt-works a fifth part belongs to the 


| ſovereign. 


To the weſt of the city are two rocks, known by the 
vames of Schildſtein and Kalkberg. The latter is near 
the New-pate, and even within its walls. This is a ſteep 
rock, in which are ſpacious caverns that contain a great 
number of terraſſes. Towards the city it is ſurrounded 
by a crown-work, which joins the town wall; on the 
other fide is erected a horn-work ; and round its fummit, 
which is level, runs a breaſt-work, on which are 
planted ſome cannon. | 

The exports of this city conſiſt of ſalt, lime, and beer, 
wax, honey, wool, flax, linen, and frieze, . Goods are 
alſo brought here from all parts of Germany, and for- 
warded down the Ilmenau to Hamburg, and by means 
of the Achſe to Lubec ; their returns coming the ſame 
way. The warehouſes for theſe imports and exports 
ſtand on the Ilmenau, and the commerce carried on here 
is ſuperintended by a particular commiſſion. 

Ultzen is a town ſeated on the Ilmenau, by two 
branches of which it is ſurrounded. Here that river firſt 
receives its name, it being formed by the conflux of 
eleven rivulets. It was once navigable” at this place; 
ſhips from England even traded here, and the antient 


harbour belonging to it is ſtill to be ſeen. In the great 


church is alſo thewn a ſhip of gilt copper, which was a 
preſent to the corporation from the Engliſh. The town 
contains about three hundred and twenty-nine houſes, 
three hundred and four of which belong to the burghers, 
and the others are inhabited by the (gentry, eceleſiaſtics, 
and men of letters. The firſt miniſter of the great 
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church is provoſt, and ſuperintendent of ſeventeen country 
miniſters. In the town are two alms-houſes, with ; 
church to one of them; and without the town is another 
alms-houſe, with a church. Ihe adjacent country pro- 
duces a very fine fort of flax, and the on pe vil- 
lages weave great quantities of linen. The town had 
formerly a very flouriſhing trade in thread, linen, wool- 
len, wax, beer, and brandy, and received great adyan- 
tage from its being a conſiderable thorough-fare for 
goods and perſons ; but its trade is at preſent greatly 
declined. 

Zell is a fortified and well built city, ſeated on the 
Aller, which is here navigable, and, in conjunction with 
the ſuburb of Fritzenwieſe, conſiſts of five hundred and 
ſixty-four houſes ; but, including the other ſuburbs, ſum. 
mer-houſes, and buildings without the gates, their num. 
ber amounts to about fourteen hundred. At this place 
are held the high court of appeals for the ſeveral terti- 
tories of the cleftoral houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, 
with the chancery, and chief tribunal of the principality 
of Lunenburg. The other public edifices are the guild- 
hall, the riding-houſe, the mews, and the armoury. 
The remarkable buildings in the ſuburbs are the Neu- 
ſtadt church, that of the Calviniſts, the prince's mews 
and garden, St. George's alms- houſe, the Alumlager 
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diſabled ſoldiers, and the orphan · houſe. This town prin- 
cipally ſubſiſts by its being a great thorough-fare, and the 
ſeat of the high court of appeals; It has manufacturers 
and artificers in various branches, particularly in gold 
and ſilver, whoſe performances are much admired even 
in other countries. s en: 9979979 

Haarburg, a town ſeated on the Seeve, which runs 
through it, and, after being joined by the Engelbach, 
diſcharges itſelf, near this place, into the Elbe. It cbn- 
fiſts of four hundred and ſeventy-two houſes, beſides 
thoſe belonging to noblemen, and is the ſeat of the two 
general ſuperintendences of this principality ; as likewiſe 
of a ſpecial: ſuperintendency under the direction of the 
general ſuperintendent, who is always the head miniſter 
of the pariſh church, Here are manufactures of cotton, 
ſtockings, hats, ribbons, wax-bleachery, ſtarch, and the 
refining of ſugar. As Haarburg is commodiouſly ſituated 
for commerce and navigation, it carries on a conſider- 
a5 trade to Holland in knee- timber, beams, maſts, and 

Oats. | | 


SECT. xxv. 


| Of the Dutchy of Brunfwic- Lunenburg, or the Eleftorate 
Hanover, with the Principality of Grabenhagen, and! 
Counties 4 Blackenburg and Rbeinſtein; their Situation, 
Extent, Produce, Manufattures, Government, and prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns, | 


HE dutchy of Brunſwic, taken at large, includes 
the dutchy of Hanover, the principality of Graben- 
hagen, and the counties of Blackenburg and Rheinſtein ; 
and is bounded on the ſouth by Thuringia and Heſſe 
Caſſel ; on the weſt by the river Weſer, which divides 
it from the principality of Minden, and the counties of 
Lippe and Hoye; on the north by Lunenburg ; and on 
the eaſt by 3 ith and the principalities of Halber- 
ſtadt and Anhalt. | 
But within this compaſs is included not only the 
dutchy of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, which belongs to the 
king of Great Britain, but Brunſwie-Wolfembuttle, 
which is governed by its own ſovereign, and will be 
hereafter deſcribed : we are now to treat only of the 
former. | | 
The dutchy of Hanover, alſo called Calenberg, from 
a caſtle that was formerly the reſidence of the prince, is 
bounded on the north by Lunenburg-Zell ; on the eaſt 
by the dutchy of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, and the biſhoy- 
ric of Hildeſheim ; on the ſouth by Grubenhagen, which 
Moll calls Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; and on the weſt by 
the county of Schawenburg; extending thirty-three 


_ from north to ſouth, and eighteen from caſt to 
9 | | Tha 
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church, the alms-houſe of St. Anne, the [hoſpital toc © 
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vers; ſtreams, and brooks. in this principality 
* — either into the Weſer, or the Leina. 
The former of theſe waſhes it on the welt, and the latter 
he eaſt, The principal mountains are the Deiſter 
„ Suntel in the north, and the Solingerwald in the 
yo th; but the mountainous and ſtony parts, with the 
— heaths, and ſands, yield very little : this country 
— however, many marſhy, clayey, and loamy tracts, 
ired with earth and ſand, where all kinds of fruit and 
———_ thrive, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, lentils, 
* — beans, vetches, buck-wheat, plenty of good fruit, 
P” ellent. garden lants and roots, hops, flax, and to- 
— t has alſo fine woods of oak, beech, pine, aſp, 
hi * alder, &c. which afford timber for the building 
© thy g and houſes ; as alſo wood for fuel and other uſes. 
—_ * an from the oaks and beech are likewiſe of 
ney — alſo abounds. in a large breed of horſes, 
black cattle, and ſheep ; and there is here no want of 
nf ame, and fiſh. At ſeveral places in this prin- 
em — marl-pits, quarries of free-ſtone and mill- 
cy coal · pits, and mines of rich iron ore. 
In this country there is no want of manufactures, great 
Uantities of linen yarn are ſpun here, and linen wove 
t only ſufficient for home conſumption, but likewiſe 
not et ortation, particularly a moſt beautiful damaſk. 
The printing of linen is here brought to ſuch perfection, 
that it begins to take place of the uſe of India chintz and 
Cotton is likewiſe ſpun here, and knit or wove 


calicoes. " 
a f loves, and caps. The oil-ſkins and 
_— _— painted here are of the beſt fort. 


Various branches of the 2 are made 
- this principality, more particularly at Gottingen; a- 
meng dit ae light and Cabſtantial Los cloths, which, 
for their beauty and the brightneſs and durableneſs of 
the colours,” equal the beſt cloths made in Holland. 
The worſted ſtockings made at Gottingen are alſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their Fneneſs. At Hanover are two cele- 
brated gold and ſilver manufactures for galloons and 
laces; as alſo for fringes, toſſils, embroidery, and other 
works. Among the other manufactures are ſilks, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, and ribbons. In different parts are iron- 
works, mills for the flatting of copper, powder mills, 

r and fulling mills, braſs founderies, beute, 

c. Large quantities of goods manufactured here are ſent 
abroad, particularly linen, linen-yarn, Gottingen camb- 
lets, baraguins, and other ſtuffs, in which a great trade 
is carried on to Hamburg, Bremen, Holland, Francfort, 
and even to Italy. a ys" 

In this principality are nineteen cities and ſeventeen 
towns. The four following are ſtiled the great cities : 
Gottingen, Hanover, Nordheim, and Hamelen, the 
others being called the ſmall; and in the whole princi- 
pality are three abbeys and fix convents, which laſt are 
all inhabited, one by men, and five by women. There 
are here alſo two hundred and ten Lutheran pariſh 
churches, five churches belonging to the Calviniſts, and 
ſix churches and chapels of the Roman catholics, 

There are few ſovereign princes whoſe finances are ſaid 
to be in ſo good a condition as thoſe of this elector's, 
owing to the ceconomy of the two preceding princes, 
who have yet kept up a ſplendour ſuitable to their rank: 
the government here being ſaid to be the leaſt deſpotic of 
any in the empire; for the elector can neither make laws, 
nor raiſe taxes, without the conſent of the ſtates, con- 
liſting of the nobility, clergy, gentry, and towns, who 
meet regularly every year. 

The princes of the two illuſtrious houſes of Brunſ- 
wie are deſcended from Erneſt duke of Lunenburg, who 
died in 1546; the Wolfenbuttle and Bevern branches, 
(the former of which is now extinct) from Henry the 
eldeſt ſon, and the electoral houſe of Hanover from 
William the youngeſt. The electorate attached to the 
dutchies of Hanover and Zell was concerted at the con- 

ſs held at the Hague in the year 1692, by king Wil- 
iam III. and effected by his influence, in conjunction 
with that of moſt of the proteſtant princes of the em- 
pire. Accordingly the ſame year, the emperor Leopold 
conferred the dignity of elector on prince Erneſt, grand- 
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father of his late majeſty king George II. and his heirs, 
with the title of ſtandard-bearer to the empire. This, 
however, met with oppoſition from the college of princes, 
and particularly from the pope and his adherents How- 
ever, in 1708, aſter the death of Erneſt, the firſt elec- 
tor, the three colleges of the empire agreed to the eſta- 
bliſhment of this new electotate in the perſon of his 
eldeſt fon, afterwards George I. king of Great Britain, 
who then took his ſeat in the diet: but the office of 
ſtandard-bearer being claimed by the duke of Wurtem- 
burg, the title of arch-treaſurer of the empire was the 
next year given inſtead of it to the elector of Hanover. 

The revenues of the elector from all his German do- 
minions riſing from falt-pits or ſprings, taxes, and cattle, 
merchandize and inns, eſpecially from rich mines of fil- 
ver, iron and copper, are computed to amount to at leaſt 
four hundred thouſand pounds per annum; or; accord- 
ing to Mr. Hanway's computation, at four millions of 
dollars; or ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ; and it is 
ſaid, that from theſe dominiotis alone he may raiſe an 
army of between thirty and forty thouſand men, with- 
out greatly burdening his ſubjects. His majeſty, the 
preſent elector, has here ſome troops of life-guards, and 
two regiments of foot guards, of one battalion each, with 
an 5 of red, lined with blue, and at the court of 
Hanover are the officers of ſtate uſually found in the 
courts of crowned heads. 

The government here is under the management of 
the ſix following councils. I. The council of ſtate, to 
which all Hanover is ſubject, which receives orders im- 
mediately from the elector, counterligned by a German 
envoy from that electorate, who always attends the Britiſh 
court, | 

II. The war- office. 

HI. The treaſury. 

IV. The chancery. 

V. The juſtice court, and ; Th 

VI. The conſiſtory, which is compoſed of the miniſ- 
ters or preſbytery of the city of Hanover, affiſted by lay- 
elders, who are generally perſons diſtinguiſhed for their 
learning and piety as well as rank. It is obſervable, that 
every proteſtant prince and ſtate in Germany has this 
kind of ſpiritual courts; but theſe have no power in 
civil aftairs, divorces only excepted ; and the prince, or 
ſtate, has always a deputy preſent at all their meetings, 
to be a check upon their power, and to keep it within 
due bounds. 

This principality is divided into three quatters or de- 
partments ; the firſt of which is the Hanover quarter, 
in which are eight cities, thres. towns, two abbies, ſix 
convents, and two hundred and twelve villages. 

The city of Hanover, the capital of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's German dominions, and the ſeat of the electors 
before their acceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on a ſandy hill upon the Leina, which 
is only navigable for ſmall boats, in the fifty-ſecond de- 
gree twenty-nine minutes north latitude, and in the 
ninth degree forty-five minutes eaft longitude, that is 
three hundred and ſixty-five miles eaſt of London, and 
forty miles to the weſt of Brunſwic, It is walled round, 
regularly fortified, and the ravelins before the gates well 
provided with cannon ; but does not ſeem remarkable 
for its ſtrength. The houſes are ney of timber and 
clay, though many are of ſtone and brick ; but the ſtreets 
are broad, and in winter well lighted with lantherns. 
It contains about twelve hundred houſes, ſome of which 
are very large and handſome ſtructures. The Neue 
Graben, as it is the neweſt, makes the beſt appear- 
ance of any part of the city. The elector's palace, is 
ſituated on the banks of the Leina, and as it ſuffered 

reatly by fire in the year 1741, a conſiderable part of 

f has been ſince rebuilt with great magnificence. It has 
ſeveral courts, and the rooms which are grand and com- 
modious, are chiefly hung with very rich tapeſtry. In 
apartments in this ſtructure the privy- council and com- 
miſſioners of war hold their meetings. The opera houſe, 
and the theatre for the French comedians are both with- 
in the palace, and though antient are commodious ; but 
the whole is rather rich, decent, and elegant, than ver 

ſplendi - 
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ſplendid. The guard is always mounted, and an 45 7 
table kept, even when the king is not in his ce 
dominions, at which time the adminiſtration is conduct- 
ed with the utmoſt dignity. During the whole winter a 
play is exhibited, and a concert performed twice a week, 
at his majeſty's expence, when the courtiers without ex- 
ception take place according to their rank. In the church 
belonging to the palace, which is very ſplendid, is kept 
a treaſure of great value, conſiſting of 50 5 gold 
and ſilver plate and gems, collected by duke Henry the 
Lion, in bis journey to the Eaſt in 1171, and the ſuc- 
ceeding years. The elector's armoury and fine ſtables 
ſtand in a row along the Leina. The ſtates houſe in 
Faſt-ſtrect is a. very noble ſtructure, and within it are 
held the diets and Rig court of juſtice. In the ſame 
ſtreet is alſo the Lockumet Hof, where the abbot of the 
convent of Lockum reſides, and near St. Giles's church 
is the chancery. In the Old Town there are only three 
pariſh churches, and one for the garriſon, Beſides theſe 
ſtructures, there is an orphan houſe, the hoſpital of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the poor houſe belonging to the magiſtracy, 
a ſpinning-houſe, and a houſe of correction. 
he New Town, which lies on the other bank of the 

river, has a communication with that already deſcribed 
by means of bridges. This part is fortified, and though 
it conſiſts of only three hundred and ſeventy-ſix houſes, 
is populous, and makes a, good appearance, It is the 
ſeat of the conſiſtory for the electoral territories, and 
likewiſe of the general and ſpecial ſuperintendency. In 
the market-place is a curious grotto, but the water- 
works belonging to it are fallen to decay. In the ſame 
part is alſo the church of St. John, and on the parade ie 
a large edifice of ſtone, in which are kept the electoral 
archives and library; the latter of which is one of the 
moſt copious and ſplendid in all Germany. "There are 
here alſo ſeveral palaces, a German and a French Cal- 
viniſtchurch, another for the Roman catholics, a Jewiſh 
ſynagogue, and a Latin free-ſchool, 2 

In ſhort, Hanover is in many reſpects a pleaſant city, 
and, though it does not equal Berlin and Dreſden, may 
be eſteemed elegant ; but it has no trade worth men- 
tioning. 

The neighbouring country makes an agreeable appear- 
ance, and the number of kitchen and pleaſure-gardens 


before the gates, with the elegant buildings belonging to - 


them, appear very extraordinary ; particularly there is a 
delightfal viſta which extends 4 Monbrillant and Her- 
renhauſen, two electoral palaces; but the former is now 
falling to decay. F \ 
The palace of Herrenhauſen is ſeated about two miles 
to the north of the city. But Mr. Hanway obſerves, 
that he does not know whether he was more mortified or 
more ſurprized to find that the building fell vaſtly ſhort 
of his expectations; for though in England, it is ſaid, 
our hoſpitals are palaces, and our palaces more proper for 
hoſpitals, yet he had conceived the opinion that this 
palace, ſo much talked of, was indeed grand, and e 
of his majeſty. It was built in the year 1670, by Erne 
Auguſtus, the late king's grandfather: the ome part 
of it is of wood, and the apartments in general rather give 
the idea of a large antient manſion-houſe belonging to a 
private gentleman in England, than of the palace of a 
reat monarch : but it has rich furniture, and ſome good 
pictures, The garden, however, is juſtly worthy of ad- 
miration, Our author had ſeen none in Germany com- 
parable to it, though it wants thoſe exquiſite charms, 
and that enchanting variety, capable of being produced 
by an inequality of ground, of which we have numerous 
proofs in Great Britain. One ſide of the garden has a 
narrow piece of water above a quarter of a mile in length, 
The walks, which are wide and ſpacious, are moſtly [aid 
with gravel. The garden is divided into large ſquares 
and baſons, and in the intermediate ſpaces are lofty groves 
and one of the fineſt orangeries in Europe. Here are 
beautiful caſcades, and noble fountains, with very large 
baſons; among theſe the jet d'eau, erected in 1716 by 
Mr..Benſon, perhaps. exceeds any thing of the kind in 
the whole world : it throws the water ſerenty feet high. 
Here alſo, according to the German taſte, is a ſylvan 
theatre, cut out in green ſeats, with arbours and ſum- 
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mer-houſes for the actors to dreſs in; and here are ſome. 
times exhibited plays and maſquerades: this theatre 19 
adot ned with ſtatues, and occaſionally" illuminated in 4 
grand taſte, woe ke 20 

The next diviſion in this country is called the Hame. 
len and Lauenau quarter, which contains three cities. 
ten boroughs, and a hundred and one git villages, 
The moſt conſiderable place in this diviſion is | 

Hamelen, a fortified city, twenty-three miles ſouth. 
weſt of Hanover, ſeated in a fine country on the banks 
of the Weſer, which waſhes it to the weſt, and over it 
is a bridge of nine wooden arches ſupported; by fone 
piers. The Weſer alfo forms at this place a-ſmall iſland. 
and for the farther convenience of ſhipping here is an 
admirable fluice, finiſhed in 17 34, at the expence of eigh 
thouſand rixdollars. The river Hamel, whence the town 
obtains its name, runs into the town moats, and con- 
tinuing its courſe round the walls, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Weſer. In this city are ſix hundred houſes belong- 
ing to the burghers, and fifty eccleſiaſtical and other edi. 
fices. Though the town conſiſts of but one pariſh, it 
has two churches, an abbey, now ſeculariged, beſides a 
church belonging to the French Caluiniſts, and once a 
quarter the Roman catholics perform divine worſhip in 
a houſe hired for that purpoſe. Here is alſo a Latin free- 
ſchool, an hoſpital, and a poor-houſe. Here are woollen, 
ilk, and ſtocking manufactures; and from hence great 
quantities of thread and linen are exported, -/ 

The Gottingen quarter is ſituated apart from the 
others, and once conſtituted a diſtin& principality. It 
contains eight towns, with the ſame number of . 
rized convents, fifteen royal bailiwics, and eleven noble. 
men's juriſdictions, under which are four market-towns 


and a hundred and ſeventy- nine villages. The principal 


places in this diſtrict are the following : 

Gottingen, a city ſeated in the fifty- firſt degree forty. 
ſix minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree fifty- 
ſix minutes eaſt Jongitude, in a fertile; ſpacious, and 
pleaſant vale, along the water called the New Leina, 
which is a canal drawn from the river of that name. 
This canal ſeparates the Old from the New Town, and 
the marſh. e ramparts which encompaſs the town 
command a delightful proſpect of gardens, with meadows, 
fields, and eminences. I heſe are about fix hundred and 
ninety-ſeyen rods in circuit, and would form a fine walk 
were the uſeleſs breaſt - works on it removed. The town 
conſiſts of above a thouſand houſes; and, ſince the univer- 
lity has been built, is ſo embelliſhed with new buildings, 
that it is at preſent one of the beſt built towns in all 
Lower Saxony, and the fine free-ſtone pavement on both 
ſides of the ſtreets have few equals. In winter the ſtreets 
are illuminated with lamps. In the town are five pariſh 
churches, the principal of which is that of St. John, to- 
gether with an alms-houſe, that has a church and par- 
ticular preacher of its own ; as alſo another for the E 
viniſts. The Papiſts here ſay maſs in a private houſe. 
The church of the bare- friars is converted into an 
armoury. 

The principal ornament and advantage of this city 
is the univerſity, named Georgia Auguſta, founded in 
the year 1734, by king George II. in the room of the 
antient Gymnaſium in the Dominican convent founded 
in 1586. This univerſity has acquired adiſtinguiſhed re- 
putation, It has a large ſplendid church, which was 
that belonging to the Dominicans, and to it belongs 2 
new and ftately ſtructute of ſtone, the ground floor of 
which ſerves as a hall for public lectures, and in that 
above it is the library, with the council chamber, and 
other apartments. This library, to which conſiderable 
additions are every year made, is called the Bulowan, 
from its receiving its original from a collection of about 
ten thouſand volumes, bequeathed by baron Bulow, for 
the public uſe, and by his heirs given to the univerſity. A 
royal ſociety of ſciences founded in 1751, and a royal 
German ſociety alſo form a part of the univerſity ; it has 
likewiſe a fine obſervatory, erected on a tower that 
ſtands on one of the ramparts, together with a noble 
phyſic garden, near which is a handſome anatomical 
theatre, a ſchool for teaching midwifry, a 1 
philelagicum, under the direction of the profeſſor of elo- 
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ence, and an academy of exerciſes. The Latin free- 
| {-hool here is under excellent regulations, and governed 
| by eight maſters. : 

long the marſh, from the New Leina to the town 
wall, runs a beautiful viſta of lime- trees. Many curious 
manufactures are carried on in this city, which has a great 
trade, The adminiſtration of juſtice for the town-courts 
is veſted in a judge, nominated by the ſovereign himſelf 
and the magiſtracy. In the year 1757 and 1758 this 
city was for ſome time in the hands of the French. 

Nordheim is ſituated on the Ruhme, which here di- 
vides itſelf into two branches, over each of which is a 
tone bridge. This is the third in order of the great 
towns of Hanover ; it contains five hundred houſes, 
and has an antient abbey now ſecularized ; but has 
only one pariſh church, and a grammar-ſchool ; yet 
carries on ſome manufactures, he governor of the 
town examines cauſes, and manages trials; but the 
ſentence is pronounced by the burgomaſter and council, 
without his concurrence. / 

Munden, a town ſituated in a vale by the Fulda, which 
a little below this place joins the Werra, from which 
conflux the river is called the Weſer. Theſe ſtreams, 
with the meadows 4. the Weſer, the neighbourin 
gardens, woods, and hills, form on all ſides delightf 
proſpects; but the town frequently ſuffers by inunda- 
tions. It conſiſts of fix hundred and ſeven houſes, and 
in it are two Lutheran pariſh churches, with a Latin 
free-ſchool and an alms-houſe. The Calviniſts perform 
their worſhip in an elegant building, in which is an or- 

. In the town is a double garriſon, that is, one of 
Pour companies maintained by the town, and a regiment 
belonging to the ſovereign that is quartered in barracks. 
Theſe barracks are ſituated in a large ſtone edifice, that 
was originally a palace built by duke Eric the younger. 
The burghers of Munden are free of Brunſwic and 
Ofterade, and thoſe of Ofterade and Brunſwic free of 
Munden. The town has above two hundred gardens 
belonging to it, but has little corn-land, The inhabi- 
tants chiefly conſiſt of ſilk and damaſk- weavers, vinegar- 
brewers, tobacco-ſpinners, and neceſſary artificers ; but 
the principal ſupport of the town is derived from its traf- 
fic and navigation. 

We now come to the principality of Grubenhagen, 
ſo called from its formerly 3 the family of the 
Grubes; it is ſurrounded by thoſe of Hanover and Wolfen- 
buttle, the county of Wernigerode, the principality of 
Blankenburg, the county of Hohenficin, the lordſhip of 
Klellenberg, and Eichfeld; and one diſtin& part of it is 
entirely encompaſſed by Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, and a 
part of the dioceſe of Hildeſheim. This tract of country, 
which includes a part of the Hartz foreſt, is about forty 


miles long, and the ſame in breadth ; but is almoſt over- 
run with woods, 


This country has ſome fertile tracts that produce 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, beans, and buck-wheat ; 
but the greateſt part of it being mountainous, and little 
corn growing in the lands bordering on the Hartz, and 
none at all within that foreſt, agriculture is far from be- 
Ing the principal employment of the inhabitants, who 
are obliged to be ſupplied with corn from other coun- 
tries. They have, however, great quantities of flax, 
the cultivation of which, and making it into thread and 
linen, are among the principal occupations of the inha- 
bitants, In ſome bailiwics the breeding of horned cattle 
and ſheep turns to a pretty good account ; but their prin- 
Cipal advantages ariſe from the large foreſts, quarries, 
and mines of this country, Theſe reſts conſiſt of oak, 
beech, pines, birch, and alder: its minerals and foſſils 
are chiefly free-ſtone, marble, flate, lime, gypſum, ala- 
baſter, jaſper, ſalt, zink, ſulphur, and cobalt; its me- 
tals are ſome g91d, with a great deal of ſilver, copper, 
iron, and lead. 

The principal rivers that run through this principa- 
lity are the Leina, the Oder, and the Ocker. 

| The exports of this country are flax, thread, linen, 
timber, ſand, ſtone, ſlate, marble-works, iron, copper, 
lead, ſalt, vitriol, ſulphur, lapis calaminaris, zink, 


powder-blue, ſtarch, various woollen manufaRures, and 
fatted ſheep. 
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Lutheraniſm is the only religion of this country, 
which has forty-one pariſh churches, beſides thoſe in 
Einbec and Oſterode, all ranged under four ſuperinten- 
dents ; but the miniſters of thoſe cities are not ſubordi- 
nate to them; but have ſeniors of their own, The prin- 
cipal towns in this country are 

Einbec, which is ſeated on the Ilne, one branch of 
which runs through the town, and the other above it ; 
but both meeting ſoon after, run into the Leina. The 
town of Einbec 1s encompaſſed with ramparts, bulwarks, 
towers, moats, and ſeveral out-works, and contains 
about ſeven hundred and fixty houſes belonging to the 
citizens, ſeventy-ſeven public edifices, and eight hun- 
dred fourteen granaries, ſtables, and other out-houſes. 
The city is divided into three parts, called the Markt, 
the Neuſtadt, and the Munſter. In the two firſt are pa- 
riſh churches ; but the laſt has been incorporated with 


the cathedral of St. Alexander. Among the other pub- * 


lic buildings are a grammar ſchool belonging to the cor- 
poration, which has ſeven maſters, an orphan- houſe, in 
which forty or fifty children are educated, under the im- 
mediate direction of the royal regency, they being main- 
tained out of the . revenues. The hoſpital of 
the Holy Ghoſt, the great poor-houſe of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and a leſſer poor-houſe. In this city are made 
cloth, flannels, baize, ſhalloons, ſerges, crapes, cala- 
mancos, druggets, dimity, and other ſtuffs, and at the 
orphan-houſe they carry on the printing 'of linen and 
cotton. 

Ofterode is ſituated near the Hartz, by a little river 
called Apenke, and conſiſts of five hundred and eighty- 
two houſes, with a caſtle, in which ſeveral of the dukes 
of Brunſwic-Lunenburg have refided. In the town is 
a ſuperintendency, with three pariſh churches, a Latin 
ſchool, and a granary erected for the uſe of the miners 
and other labourers on the Brunſwic part of the Hartz, 


and from whence they are always ſupplied with rye at 


a moderate price. 

Scharzfels is a remarkable caſtle, which ſtands on a 
high mountain, or rather a vaſt rock, on the borders of 
the Hartz. The only acceſs to it is by means of high 
ſtone-ſteps, at the ſummit of which is a round free- 
ſtone tower of a conſiderable height and thickneſs, but 
without any roof. In the lower part of the caſtle are 
barracks erected along the wall. This fortreſs is defended 
by a few cannon ; it has a ſmall garriſon under the di- 
rection of a commandant, and here ſtate-priſoners are 
ſometimes confined. In it is a we deep well, the water 
of which is drawn up by means of a large wheel. On 
deſcending northwards from the mountains, after paſſin 
through a narrow valley, and then aſcending a hill, you 
come to the famous Scharzfel cave, which properly con- 
fiſts of five caverns, all lying in a row. The firſt of 
theſe is very large and clear, the ground being ſunk in 
towards the center, and thus admits the light; but the 
others are quite dark. 

Before we take leave of this country, it is proper to 
take notice of that part of the Hartz which is included in 
it, and ſubject to Brunſwic-Lunenburg, 

It is obſervable, that the air is here ſo cold, that the 
winters uſually laſt one-half of the year. The rains, 
ſnows, and fogs are here more frequent than in the level 
countries round it; yet thoſe who live above ground, and 
not among the mines, and forges, arrive to as great an 
age as the inhabitants of the plains. Tillage and the 
cultivation of fruits turn to no account; ſo that the 
whole harveſt conſiſts of good hay. The trees which 
cover the mountains conſiſt of oak, beech, aſh, aſpin, 
alder, birch, &c. but two-thirds of them are firs, pines, 
and other ſoft wood, The abundance of timber is here 
the more valuable, as without it the mines and for 
could not ſubſiſt. The minerals found here are yellow 
oker, vitriol, ſulphur, lapis calaminaris, borax, cobalt, 
lead, iron, copper, filver, and ſome gold. 

The Brunſwic-Lunenburg Hartz being divided into 
the Upper and Lower, the mine-workers are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the ſame diviſions. The Upper Hartz, with its 
mine-works, is termed particular, or belonging only to 
the electoral houſe of Brunſwic z or elſe common. The 
produce * he particular mine-works about the year 
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1724, reckoning ſilver, copper, iron, lead, and borax, and two Lutheran foundations, which are that of St. 


amounted to no leſs 


than ſeven hundred and fix thouſand | Simon and St. Jude, that was founded as a canonry of 


one hundred and twenty-five rixdollars; and on deduct- Auguſtins in the . 1040, by the emperor Henry III. 
0 


ing the expence out of this ſum, the ſurplus aceruing to 
the ſovereign amounted to about a hundred and thirty- 
ſix thouſand rixdollars, and that ariſing to the other pro- 
prietors to a hundred and twenty thouſand five hundred 
and ſixty-· ſeven. The common mine-works in the Up- 
per Hartz uſed to yield annually in the above-mentioned 
ores about two hundred and eighty-ſix thouſand rixdollars, 
of which the ſurplus ariſing to the ſovereign amounted 
to about fifty-three thouſand rixdollars, and that of the 
ſharers to nineteen thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven. 
The common mine-works of the Lower Hartz have 
produced annually in gold, filver, copper, lead, borax, 
ſulphur, green and white vitriol, zink, and pot-aſh, a. 
bout a hundred and eighty thouſand fix hundred and 
eight rixdollars, of which near ninety-ſix thouſand are 
its neat produce, Thus the whole Hartz yield annually 
about one million one hundred and ſeventy-two thouſand 
ſeven hundred and thirty-three rixdollars, of which, to 
the value of two thouſand eight hundred and eighty are 
gold, which is coined into ducats, and __ hundred 
and two thouſand eight hundred and ſixty ſilver, which, 
after a deduction of all charges, the neat profit amounts 
to four hundred and twenty-five thouſand two hundred 
and ſeventy- four rixdollars. | | 

The filver js coined immediately in the Hartz, and 
the other products the mine-offices at Hanover and Wol- 
fenbuttle take at a ſtipulated price, making their returns 
in tallow, leather, and other neceſſaries for the mine- 
works, which are alſo furniſhed at a certain rate. 

The inhabitants of the Hartz are compoſed of miners, 
Jabourers in the ſmelting-houſes, wood-heavers, carriers, 
and the ſovereign's officers and ſervants ; together with 
miniſters, ſchool-maſters, artificers, and tradeſmen, who 
have there no other taxes but one rixdollar on every houſe, 
and a lodger and mine-officer only half a rixdollar, with 
a ſmall exciſe on the beer carried thither ; and even this 
is applied to the benefit of the miners and labourers in the 
ſmelting-houſes. 

The principal places in the Hartz are, 

Clauſthal, a conſiderable mine-town, which has broad 
ſtreets, and upwards of nine hundred houſes ; it contains 
about ten thouſand inhabitants, two churches, a gram- 
mar-ſchool, which has nine maſters, and an orphan- 
houſe. This is the ſeat of the mine-office, which be- 
longs particularly to the elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, 
and has a mint, in which between four and five hundred 
rixdollars are annually coined. There is here alſo a houſe 
for the ſmelting of filver. 

\Cellerfeld is an open mine-town, ſeparated from 
Clauſthal only by a ſmall rivulet. This is the ſeat of the 
mine+bailiwic-office of the common Upper Hartz; as 
alſo ofa common mint, in which between two hundred 
and fifty thouſand and three hundred thouſand rixdollars 
are annually coined in filver ſpecie. The town contains 
about five hundred and fixty houſes, a good library at the 
pariſh church, and a Latin ſchool, This town ſuffered 
greatly by fire in 1737 and 1753. 

W hat is here particularly called the Lower Hartz, is 
a ſteep high mountain of pretty large extent, alſo named 
Rammelſberg, which is poſſeſſed in common by the elec- 
toral and princely houſes. The ores found in it are of a 
very ſolid texture, and make ſuch reſiſtance againſt the 
hammer and wedge, that for the eaſier diſſolution of them, 

the workmen are obliged to make uſe of fire. On this 
mountain are twelve mines, of which the magiſtracy of 
Goſlar work four, though to a diſadvantage, they being 
obliged to deliver a certain part of the ore gratis to the 
ſovereign, and to fell the remainder to him at the price 
tormerly ſtipulated to them, which it at preſent too low ; 
but on default of this the town forfeits its foreſt-right, 
which it holds on theſe conditions. | 
_ | Goſlar, a free imperial city at the foot of Rammelſberg, 
is ſeated on the river Goſe, which at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town diſcharges itſelf into the Ocker. The 
buildings are in the old taſte, except in that part of the 
town that was burnt down in 1728, and has been re- 
built in the modern manner. The eſtabliſhed religion 
1s Lutheraniſm, and in the city are four pariſh churches 


and the imperial foundation of Peterſburg, which received 
its riſe from the munificence of the ſame prince and his 
conſort Agnes, in honour of St. Peter. The building has 
been pulled down by the burghers, and, ſince the year 
1603, the chapel o St. Catherine has been abgned for 
the canons, whoare Lutherans, and their principal officer, 
who is a dean. Here are two other Lutheran convents, 
that of 'Frankenberg, which conſiſts of a domina and 
three conventualiſts, which belongs to the principality of 
Wolfenbuttle ; and the nunnery at Neuenwerk, which 
is dependent on the' magiſtracy, and has a church of its 
own, The city derives its principal ſubſiſtence from the 
neighbouring mines, the inhabitants being chiefly em- 
ployed either in digging, cleanſing, tempering, and vend- 
ing the metals and minerals, or making and ſelling the 
hard-ware formed of them. They alſo have breweries of 
beer, and trade in proviſions, which they ſell into the 
Hartz. This city is under the protection of the king of 
Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, alternately with the 
duke of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle. Here Bartold Schwartz, 
a Benedictine monk, is ſaid to have diſcovered the art of 
making gunpowder, 
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Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers : the Religion and Com- 
merce the Inhabitants : the Title, Arms, Offices, Reve- 
nues, and Forces of the Prince; with the principal Places ' 
in this Dutchy. 


EEE. forms a part of the dutchy of 
Brunſwic, and is divided into two parts by Hal- 
berſtadt and the dioceſe of Hildeſheim. The north part 
is environed by Lunenburg, Brandenburg, Magdeburg, 
Halberſtadt, and Hildeſheim. The ſouth part lies 
between the two Jaſt, the county of Wernigerode, 
en a Hanover, Cowey, and the county of 
ippe. 

The eaſtern half of the ſouth part, which lies between 
the Leina and the Ecker, contains under it a part of the 
Hartz, with the mine ſalt- works, which the prince holds 
in common, as hath been already obſerved, with the 
elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg. The ſouthern part of 
this principality conſiſts chiefly of hills and woods, with 
little arable land ; but, on the other hand, has great plenty 
of timber, iron, and glaſs- houſes, the manufaQures of 
which are greatly admired, particularly thoſe of looking- 
glaſſes; with a fine porcelain manufacture, The north 
part of the principality is more level, and produces corn, 
flax, and hemp, with all kinds of pulſe and fine fruit; 
grazing alſo turns to good account ; the breeding of filk- 
worms is now followed here, and premiums are affigned 
by 2 prince for the encouragement of the Rae 
of ſilk. 

The Weſer and the Leina are the principal rivers in 
the ſouth part of the principality; and here alſo, as well 
as in the Hartz, flow the Innerſte and Ocker: there 
are here likewiſe the Aller, and a canal drawn between 
Querum and Gliſſenrode, which is of ſingular advan- 
tage, and was opened in the year 1750. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Laband, and both the 
paſtors and congregations are at preſent under five ge- 
neral ſuperintendents. At Brunſwie both the Calviniſts 
and Papiſts are permitted the uſe of a church. 

The manufactures of Wolfenbuttle conſiſt in the ſpin- 
ning of thread, and the weaving of linen ; the making 
of woollen cloth, and filk ſus, Turkey, and other 
ſorts of dreſſed leather; the bleaching of wax, and 
making of porcelain ; in lead, iron, and ſteel founderies. 
The trade of the country confiſts in theſe and other ar- 
ticles; as in minerals, turnery, and cabinet-makers 
work, with Brunſwic mum, and the beer of Konig- 
flutter, 

The prince's title is only that of duke of Brunſwic 
and Lunenburg, which he enjoys in common with the 


ſerved 


| Ling of Great Britain; both, as hath been already ob- 
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cerved in treating of Hanover, being deſcended from the 
wr; 1 however, very extenſive, and conſiſt of 
hi — fields: the firſt gules, a ſemee of hearts or, and 
f lion azure, for the 5 88 of Lunenburg. The ſecond 
* les, with two leopards or, for the dutchy of Brunſ- 
pd. The third is azure, with a lion argent crowned 
4 for the county of Eberſtein. The fourth gules che- 
22 argent and azure with a lion or, for the lordſhip 
f Havre. The fifth or, a lion gules crowned azure, 
for the county of Diepholz. The ſixth gules with a 
lion or, in chief, and four feſſes of the ſame ; but 
through miſtake only three are marked, and theſe in the 
tenth field. The ſeventh is or, two bears paws ex- 
anded, for the county of 795 The eighth is quarter- 
[ party per feſſe chequee gules and argent ; underneath 
2 and azure girony, for the county of Bruchauſen. 
The ninth azure, an eagle argent, which forms the 
lower half of the Diepholz ſhield. The tenth is che- 
ute gules and argent, for the county of Hohenſtein. The 
eleventh argent, a ſtag's horn gules, for the county of 
Reinſtein. The twelfth argent, a ſtag fable, for the 
lordſhip of Klettenberg. The thirteenth is alſo argent, 
a ſtag's horn ſable, for the county of Lauterberg. Among 
the five crowned helmets, the chief, or that in the cen- 
ter, has a pillar argent, crowned and ſurmounted with 
a peacock's tail, in which is a {tar or, and in the middle 
a horſe argent, between two fickles reverſed, and deco- 
rated in five places with peacocks feathers. 
The principality of Wolfenbuttle is poſſeſſed of a vote 
among the princes, both in the college of the princes 
of the empire, and in the diets of Lower Saxony; in each 
of which, by virtue of an agreement concluded in 1706, 
when the ſeniority lies in the houſe of Brunſwic Wol- 
fenbuttle, it precedes thoſe of the elector of Brunſwic 
and Lunenburg for Zell, Grubenhagen, and Hanover ; 
but otherwiſe comes after them, ; þ 
The ſupreme college of the princes is the privy-coun- 
cil, which has the direction of all ſtate affairs, as alſo 
the general government of the country, laws, and or- 
dinances, with the polity, grant of privileges, nomina- 
tion of magiſtrates and officers of the law in the towns, 
and other important concerns, and here the reigning 
duke aſſiſts as preſident. The prince's revenue, and all 
affairs relating to it, are either under the inſpection of the 
treaſury, in which alſo the 8 preſides, or of the 
convent- Office. Brunſwie is the feat of the two firſt 
colleges; but the laſt, together with the chancery, the 
high court of juſtice, and the conſiſtory, are held at 
W olfenbuttle. i 
The prince's immediate revenues ariſe from the trea- 
ſury, bailiwics, the regalia, the conventual eſtates, the 
impoſts of the circle and empire, contributions, lega- 
tion and fortification money, ſervice and quotas of pro- 
viſions. The leſſer committee of the ſtates, or the tax 
college, ſuperintends the town-tax, land-tax, convent- 
tax, ſheep-tax, meaſure-tax, tithe-tax, and mill-tax, 
with the exciſe on malt, beer, wine, brandy and ſtamped 
paper ; as alſo the licence. 
he military force maintained by the duke generally 


a body of horſe-guards, a regiment of dragoons, and a 
militia regiment of five companies, each company con- 
taining one hundred and eighty men, with a corps of en- 
5 and matroſſes. There is alſo one regiment of 
nvalids. Theſe troops are clean, and cloathed much 
after the Pruſſian manner; but their arms are lighter, 
and their exerciſe not ſo exact. Mr. Hanway obſerves, 
that people of diſtinction ſeldom leave this court without 

ing extremely well ſatisfied with their reception, and, 
in particular, Engliſh noblemen are well received, when 
they occaſionally paſs that way: The duke, that gen- 
tleman obſerves, ſeems more fond of eaſe and happineſs, 
than of the parade of life, He generally appears in 
his coach with three other perſons of his family. His 
livery is yellow laced with a blue ſilk and ſilver galoon; 
behind his coach are uſually four footmen; two pages 
in blue cloth laced with lber run by its ſides, and a 
ſingle ſervant in livery rides before to clear the way. 

n this principality are ten boroughs, eight market- 
towns, three hundred and eighty-ſix villages, and ſeven- 


conſiſts of four regiments of foot, each of two battalions, 
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teen ſees and convents. The ſtates are compoſed of the 
deans of the ſees, and the priors of the convents; of 
the nobility. who are poſfeſfed of manors within the 
country; and laſtly, of the deputies of the eight oldeſt 
towns, The diets are held at the provincial houſe at 
Brunſwic, and meet four times a year. The whole 
country is divided into four diſtrias, viz. into thoſe of 
Wolfenbuttle, Schening, the Hartz, and the Weſer. 

The diſtrict of Wolfenbuttle is ſituated on both ſides 
the Ocker, and contains under it the following towns. 

Brunſwic, the capital of the dutchy, is ſituated in a 
plain on the banks of the Ocker, which runs through it, 
entering the town by two branches ; but within it di- 
viding into a great number, all which unite again in one 
ſtream at the iſſue of the Ocker out of the town. Is 
ſtands in the fifty-ſecond degree thirty minutes north la- 
titude, and in the tenth degree thirty minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude. It is well fortified with a double wall and 
ditches, and on the ramparts is a braſs mortar piece 
made in 1411, which is ten feet ſix inches long, and 
nine feet two inches in diameter. It requires fifty-two 
pounds of powder, and will carry a ball of ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty pounds weight to the diſtance of thirty- 
three thouſand paces, and throw a bomb of a thouſand 
pounds weight. In the arſenal of the city are about ſixty 
pieces of braſs cannon, ſeveral cohorns and mortars, 
ten pieces of large battering cannon of an enormous ſize, 

and a great quantity of ſmall arms, The city is two 
miles in compaſs, and the ramparts planted with mul- 
berry-trees. The buildings are for the moſt part in the 
old taſte ; but of late the city has been beautified with 
many new ſtructures, and its ſtreets are better paved 
than formerly. The prince's palace, called the Grauehof, 
was in 1731, the court of Elizabeth Sophia Maria, wi- 
dow to duke Auguſtus William, That learned and pious 
princeſs erected a ſplendid library here, the principal cu- 
rioſity of which conſiſts in a very valuable collection of 
ſcarce and curious Bibles, or parts of Bibles, in ſeve- 
ral languages, to the number of above a thouſand vo- 
lumes. In this palace the reigning duke uſually reſides. 
Tt has rich and elegant furniture, very fine pictutes, and 
a cabinet of curioſities. The gardens belonging to this 
palace are laid out in an elegant taſte, In the ſame 
ſtreet with the palace is the academy for martial exer- 
ciles, the cavaliers houſe and armoury, all new and 
handſome buildings. 

In the Hagen market is the Collegium Carolinum, a 
noble ſtructure, built in 1745, and founded by duke 
Charles, from whom it takes its name. The ſtudents, 
particularly thoſe of good families, are taught all the ne- 
ceſſary arts, ſciences, languages, and exerciſes. In it is 
a good library. In the ſame market-place ſtands the opera 
houſe, which makes a very handſome figure, 

The Oldburg, at preſent called the Moſthaus, or Mo- 
ſhof, is ſeated on the Ocker, and before it on a high 
and broad pillar of free-ſtone ſtands a braſs lion, which, 
it is ſaid, repreſents one which duke Henry ſurnamed the 
Lion made fo tame, that he followed him wherever he 
went, and after that prince's death died with grief. On 
the burg-platz is the new play-houſe. - At the packhofe 
all goods imported or exported are rated and taxed, and 
this is ſaid to produce about two hundred thouſand 
rixdollars per annum. | ; 

In the new town is the council-houſe, where the ma- 
giſtrates meet, as the treaſury board does in the council 
houſe of the old; and during the fair the paſſages round 
it are crowded with toy-ſhops, Near it is a chapel de- 
dicated to a faint named Autor; but in 168, it was aſ- 
ſigned to the foreign dealers at the fair, for the ſecurity 
and more convenient fale of their goods. In Heyden- 
ſtreet is the mint, The work-houſe was rebuilt by duke 
Charles, it being firſt formed out of an hoſpital, origi- 
nally dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The orphan-houſe 
is an excellent foundation, and ſince the year 1753, has 
had a Latin ſchool annexed to it, with a printing-houſe, 
and a bookſeller's ſhop. 

The Lutherans are poſſeſſed of ten churches. The 
cathedral of St. Blaſius, which ſtands in the Burg-ſquare, 
was erected in 1172 by Henry the Lion, on his return 
from the Holy Land, inftead of the church of St. Peter 


and St; Paul, which was then falling to tuins, and an- 
| nexed 
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nexed to it a chapter. This is an antient Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, the cieling of which is adorned with twenty large 
paintings, repreſenting the prophets of the Old Teſta- 
ment in the clouds of heaven, which give the edifice a 
very ſolemn air, The high altar is of marble, adorned 
with the ſtatues of the four Evangeliſts, and ſupported 
below by Moſes and Aaron, In this cathedral are two 
fine monuments of -that duke and his ſecond conſort, 
and here are kept the records of the electoral 8 and 
the vault of the dukes of the Bevern line. The Dutch 
and French Calviniſts poſſeſs in common St. Bartholo- 
mew's church, but each have their reſpective paſtor, 
and to the Roman catholics is aſſigned the church of St. 
Nicholas at the ſtone gate. The Tempelhof is an an- 
tique building that formerly belonged to the Knights 
Templars; but, on their ſuppreſſion, paſſed to thoſe of St. 
John, and particularly to the commandery of Supplin- 
genburg, which in 1367 diſpoſed of it to Kaland St. 
Jurgen. The dean and camerarius are eccleſiaſtics, and 
the two lay-members are uſually magiſtrates : theſe four 
compoſe the ſociety, . 
In the town are two ſeminaries, that of St. Martin 
and St. Catharine, with a ſchool for anatomy and ſur- 
gery. Here is alſo a college for the ſtudy of phyſic, in. 
tituted in 1747, and depending only on the duke and 
his privy-council, The lazaretto, as well as the above 
ſchool and college, were built by the ſame munificent 
prince duke Charles, Here is alſo St. Leonard's hoſ- 
pital, which ſtands without the ſtone gate. _ 
This city is well provided with a variety of ingenious 
artiſts, and has ſeveral manufactures. The firſt ſpinning- 


wheels were invented here in 1 530 by one Jurgen, a, 


ſtone-cytter and ſtatuary, The ſtrong beer invented by 
Chriſtian Mummen, and from his name called mum, is 
exported to all parts, even as far as Aſia, Brunſwic has 
two annual fairs, which are very conſiderable ones. This 
city has been 3 beſieged, and ſometimes taken. 
In 1757 it was poſſeſſed by the French, who quitted it 
again in 1758. 1 
At the diſtance of about five miles from Brunſwic is 
the palace of Saltzdahlen, which is fituated in a mean 
village of the ' ſame name, thus called from a conſiderable 
ſalt-Work in its neighbourhood.. The greateſt part of 
this palace is of timber, and the rooms moſtly lined with 
painted cloth. The great gallery of pictures is a noble 
apartment two hundred feet long, fifty broad, and forty 
high, containing above a thouland excellent pictures, 
| ſeveral of them curious originals, by the beſt maſters. 
The leſſer gallery, which is a hundred and fixty feet long, 
and twenty broad, is likewiſe full of Ry paintings, 
Mr. Hanway, on viewing theſe galleries, ſays he was 
ticularly ſtruck with the following pieces: Adam and 
Bee viewing Abel after his death, and pulling open his 
„ by Strudel. Abraham embracing his ſon after the 
trial-which God had made of his faith; piety and joy here 
ſeem to contend with each other, while his looks expreſs 
a ſeraphic adoration : this piece is by Liebens. Peter de- 
livered from priſon by the angel, by Steinbeck. Judith 
and her attendant, an old woman, holding Holofernes's 
. head juſt cut off, the face appearing with ſome ſigns of 
life. Rembrandt, his wife, and three children, in one 
piece, by himſelf. Cephalus and Procris, a very fine 
iece. The Aſcenſion, which is much eſteemed. Lewis 
XIV. and his two miſtreſſes. Prince Eugene. The 
marriage of two Hollanders, the young man and woman 
looking tenderly at each other, while the parents are at- 
tentive to the notary who draws up the articles, 

At the end of the leſſer gallery to the right is a large 
cabinet, in which are above a thouſand pieces, as plates, 
bottles, ſaltſellers, of incomparable beauty, many of 
them being enamels performed by Raphael Urbino, when 
he was enamoured with the potter's daughter. Facing 
the above cabinet is a large one of China porcelain, con- 
taining above eight thouſand pieces, beautifully arranged. 
Adjoining to the large gallery are ſix ſmall cabinets filled 
with curioſities of art and nature, The chapel here is 
very grand. The garden is a very fine one; but ſome 
of the ſtatues are but poorly executed. 

Near the chapel, and contiguous to the orangery, is a 
convent dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by duke 
Anthony Ulric and his conſort, for a domina and fifteen 
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ſiſters of noble families, who perform divine ſervice twice 
a day in the chapel i to the palace. It has alſo 
a provoſt, and ſends a 19 entative to the ſtates. 

Wolfenbuttle, a fortified city, ſeated in a low and 
marſhy country on the banks of the Ocker. It is a plea. 
ſant place, and contains many handſome houſes ; beſide, 
which it is the ſeat of ſome of the head colleges of the 
dutchy of Wolfenbuttle, as the chancery, the chief court 
of juſtice, the bailiwic-office, the convent-chamber, the 
conſiſtory, and general ſuperintendency. Here is an 
antient armoury, and the caſtle was for the moſt part the 
uſual reſidence of the dukes, and their library is one of 
the beſt in all Germany ; it is in a particular buildin 
finiſhed in 1723, in the lower part of which is a riding. 
ſchool. The ſeminary here is ſtiled the ducal great ſchoo], 
It contains ſeveral churches and other public buildings, 
In 1757 it was in the, hands of the French, who aban- 
doned it the next year. 

Ganderſheim, a ſmall mean town ſeated in a valley 
the ſide of the little river Gande, and containing a ducal 
ſeat, erected by John 4 with a bailiwic-houſe, and 
a Latin free- ſchool. But it is moſt famous for the im- 
perial, ducal, free, and ſecular foundation of St. Anaſta- 
ſius and St. Innocent, founded in the ninth century. This 
abbey is at preſent Lutheran, and compoſed of an abbeſs, 
a dean, and eleven canonefles, "Theſe have no particu- 
lar dreſs, but wear a croſs of the order enamelled black 
and red, on which is repreſented the inſtruments uſed at 
our Saviour's crucifixion. On the top of it is a cluſter of 
diamonds, and at the bottom a death's head enamelled 
white. This croſs is faſtened to a broad watered ribbon 
of a pale blue, diverſified on the edges with narrow black 
ſtripes, and hanging from the right ſhoulder down be- 
low the waiſt to the left. To this celebrated foundation 
alſo belong eight canons and capitulars. The dukes are 
0 and protectors of the abbey, though the abbeſs 

as both a ſeat and voice in the diet of the empire and 
among the prelates of the Rhine. The abbey is poſſeſſed 
of four hereditary bailiwics, and to it belong the adjacent 
convents of Brunſhauſen and Claus. 


SECT. XXVII. 
Of the Principality of HAL BER STADT. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and Towns : the 
| Religion and Trade of the Inhabitants : their Government, 
the Revenues of the Sovereign, and a Deſcription of Hal- 

ber/tadt its Capital. | 


* principality of Halberſtadt is ſurrounded to- 
wards the eaſt by the principality of Anhalt and 
the dutchy of Magdeburg, and towards the weſt by the 
dutchy of Brunſwic and the biſhopric of Hildeſheim, ex- 
tending from eaſt to weſt about forty-two miles, and 
from north to ſouth thirty-three, 

The country is for the moſt part level, but contains 
ſome eminences. The ſoil is extremely fertile, both in 
grain and flax, and has rich paſtures and meadows, whence 
the inhabitants ſubſiſt by grazing, and their large breed 
of ſheep affords plenty of wool. But, on the other hand, 
the woods are continually leſſening, and the want of 
fuel is ſo great, that they are obliged to import turf for 
the uſe of the 8 he country has not a ſufficiency 
of game and fiſn; nor is there a river of a conſiderable 
ſize in the whole country: the principal is the Bode, or 
Bud, the Selke, and the Ilſe. 

In this country, including the county of Regenſtein 
and the lordſhip of Derenburg, are ten towns, und ninety- 
nine ſmall country towns ahd villages. The inhabitants 
1 to amount to upwards of two hundred thou- 
and. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, 
and their churches are divided into eleven inſpections, 
over which is a general ſuperintendency. The Calviniſts 
and Papiſts are pretty nearly of an equal number, and the 
Jews are tolerated, but are not to exceed a fixed number 
of families, 

The woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed in this country 


are in a thriving condition, and its exports principally 
conſiſt of grain. N | I 
I t 


ire and that of the circle. On its devolving 
Is — the hops of Brandenburg, it was placed both in title 
and arms before any of een. principalities. Its arms 
r pale gules and argent. | 
* pq _— ariſing - the ſovereign from this 
rincipality, and the incorporated counties and lordſhips, 
Including ſikewiſe the county of Wernigerode, amounts 
to about five hundred thouſand rixdollars. For the more 
convenient levying the imports and aſſeſſments, the prin- 
cipality is divided into ſix circles: the principal town is 
Halberſtadt, the capital of the principality, is ſeated 
on the river Hotheim, in the fifty-ſecond degree ſeven 
minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree fif- 
teen minutes eaſt longitude. It is a well built town, the 
ſtreets are pretty ſtraight and uniform, and many of the 
buildings are handſome, though they are generally old- 
faſhioned. In the year 1752 the walls which ſurround 
near half the city were pulled down, and the moats filled 


tation of mulberry-trees, The inhabitants do not 
oc pour thirteen — though within and about 
the town are ſixteen churches. The cathedral of St. 
Peter is an old but ſtately building, contuing of a very 
hard free · ſtone. The chapter is compoſed of a provoſt, 
a dean, a ſenior, ſub-ſeniors, and ſixteen canons, four 
of whom are of the Romiſh religion, and all the others 
Lutherans, In 1754 the king of Pruſſia conferred on 
the chapter a crols of gold, enamelled with white, and 
divided into eight points : in the center on one fide is 
the Pruſſian black eagle, and on the other the image of 
St. Stephen, This croſs is faſtened to a deep ſcarlet rib- 
bon, bordered with black. On St. Peter's-ſquare, which 
is very ſpacious, ſtands the priory and a monaſtery, the 
latter of which was rebuilt in 1754, with ſome handſome 
houſes for the canons and prebendaries. Fronting the 
cathedral is the Lutheran collegiate church of our Lady : 
to them alſo belong the collegiate churches of St. Boni- 
face and Maurice, and St. Peter and Paul; St. Martin's, 
to which the general ſuperintendency of the principality 
is annexed ; St. John's, the hoſpital or church of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and St. Elizabeth's. The German Calvi- 
niſts are poſſeſſed of St. Peter's chapel, and the French 
Calviniſts have a church. The Papiſts are poſſeſſed of 
three convents of monks and two nunneries, to which 
muſt be added the chapel of the voluntary poor ; the 
Jews are alſo allowed a ſynagogue. This town is the 
ſeat of all the ſtate courts and offices ; it has three public 
Lutheran ſchools, which are thoſe of the cathedral, St. 
Martin's and St. John's, and an orphan-houſe. In 1758 
Halberſtadt was very ſeverely treated by the French, who 
demoliſhed its gates, and alſo its remaining walls for eight 
hundred rods in length. - 

Before we conclude this account of Halberſtadt, it will 
de neceſſary to obſerve, that the county of Ragenſtein, 
or Reinſtein, antiently formed but one county in con- 
junction with Blankenburg, the counts of Reinſtein and 
lankenburg being derived from the ſame ſtem. The 
former at - preſent, however, belongs to the elector of 
Brandenburg, who retains it as a fortified fief of Halber- 
ſtadt, notwithſtanding the demands of the houſe of Brunf- 
wic-Lunenburg relative to a reſtitution of a part of the 
county which the counts of 'Tattenbach had held as its 
fiefs ; and this has given riſe to a proceſs ſaid to be {till 
depending before the aulic council. Blankenburg was, 
mn 1707, erected by the emperor Joſeph into a principa- 
lity, and ſince the year 1731 has belonged to the reign- 
ing houſe of Brunſwic-W olfenbuttle, 


SECT. XXVII. 
Of the Biſbopric of HILDESHEIM. 


110 Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; the Religion of 
the Inhabitants, their Manufaftures, Government, and 


principal Towns, 


HE dioceſe of Hildeſheim is encompaſſed by Ha- 
nover, Wolfenbuttle, Grubenhagen, Halberſtadt, 
and Lunenburg, terminating alſo on the county of Wer- 
nigerode. 
61 


It enjoys a vote among the princes, both in the diet 


up ſo as to form a level, which has been converted into - 


Its greateſt extent from eaſt to welt is about | 


-. 
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forty-ſeven miles, and from north to ſouth ſomewhat a- 
bove thirty-eight. | 

The greateſt part of this dioceſe conſiſts of a good ſoil 
fit for tillage, and that yields a great quantity of flax and 
hops, with garden plants and roots; but it affords on! 
a ſufficiency of horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs, the ſout 
part is hilly, and for the moſt part covered with fine 
woods of oak, beach, aſh, and birch. Such mountains 
as are bare contain valuable quarries, and alſo iron ore; 
in n of which ſome iron founderies have been 
built. There are likewiſe ſome good ſalt-works in this 
part; but theſe are not ſufficient to ſupply the dioceſe. 

The Leina traverſes the weſtern part, and at Ruhte is 
joined by the Innerſte. The Fuſe riſes here, and runs 
into the principality of Lunenburg. The Ocker tra- 
verſes the eaſtern part of the dioceſe, and, aſter receivin 
the Ecker, enters the principality of Wolfenbuttle : but, 
notwithſtanding their having theſe rivers, fiſh is ſcarce. 

At the time, of the Reformation the greateſt part of the 
dioceſe belonged to the duke of Brunſwic- Lunenburg, who 
after taking it from biſhop John, when under the ban of the 
empire, obtained the inveſtiture of it. Theſe dukes were 
indeed ſo far from promoting the reformation in theſe 
parts, that they obſtructed it to the utmoſt of their power; 
yet almoſt the whole country ſoon made an open pro- 
feſſion of Lutheraniſm. The leſſer ſee did the like, and 
the biſhops granted the vaſſals freedom of religion; but, 
in the beginning of the thirty years war, the Lutheran 
miniſters were driven out of the leſſer biſhopric of Hilde- 
ſheim, and the Lutheran churches in the greater as much 
oppreſſed; but the dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenburg 
dne wi by a convention in 1643, ceded the latter to 


the biſhop, it was ſtipulated that the Lutherans ſhould at 


certain times, and under certain limitations, enjoy the 
free exerciſe of their religion; but at length religious 
liberty was ſettled on a ſolid and laſting foundation, Of 
the Lutheran religion are all the towns, with the greateſt 
part of the nobility, and moſt of the villages ; but 
the ſovereign, with the cathedral chapter, the convent, 
almoſt all the epiſcopal officers, a part of the nobility, 
and many perſons both in the towns and country, 'are 
Roman catholics. The leſſer biſhopric, as it is called, 
has no Lutheran ſuperintendency ; but in the greater 
there are no leſs than four. 

This dioceſe has but few manufaQures, and theſe are 
of good linen, ordinary woollen cloth, worſted ſtockings, 
a coarſe porcelain, with all kinds of iron-wares. Its ex- 
ports conſiſt of corn, ſheep, wool, hops, ſalt, thread, 
and linen, 

The arms of this ſee are party per pale gules and 
argent, | 

he biſhop of Hildeſheim ſits in the diet between the 
biſhops of Augſburg and Paderborn, and votes amon 
the princes in the diet of Lower Saxony. The cathedral 
chapter conſiſts of forty-two members, who elect the 
biſhop, and on a vacancy of the ſee take the reins of go- 
vernment into their own hands. The chapter is alſo the 
firſt ſtate of the dioceſe, and is poſſeſſed of very conſider- 
able revenues. | 


The biſhop, Who is generally abſent, leaves the go- 


vernment of the country to a ſtadtholder and privy coun- 


eil. The adminiſtration of * is committed to the 
chancery of the regency, and the chief tribunal; but the 
former alone takes cognizance of criminal cauſes. From 
both theſe courts, an appeal lies to the Aulic council: 
in like manner cauſes are carried from the towns to 
them. 

The ſpiritual juriſdiction over thoſe of the Popiſh re- 
ligion belongs to the biſhop's official, and the Lutheran 
ſubjects, by the peace of Weſtphalia, have alſo their 
conſiſtory, which is compoſed of two eccleſiaſtical, and 
and two lay counſellors, who muſt be Lutherans, and 
to theſe are added a ſecretary and clerk of the ſame reli- 


ou! The chancellor of the regency, or, in his ab- 


ence, a ſtate counſellor, repreſents the ſovereign, and is 
poſſeſſed of the firſt ſeat and voice; but his vote does 
not extend to certain caſes, in which, on account of 
the difference of religion, he cannot act as judge. The 
conſiſtory isuſually held but eight times a year. 
The epiſcopal revenues are under the direction of the 
treaſury, and ariſe from the domains and regalia, exclu- 
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fe of the ſums annually granted by the diet. Here is 
alſo a tax-office for this country, into which are paid 
the contributions, with the land-tax, meaſure-tax, vil- 
lage and ſheep-taxes, 

The Whole oullitary force of this ſee conſiſts only of 
one company of foot, as a garriſon to the town of Peina, 
and a few troopers. In the dioceſe are eight boroughs, 
with four market-towns, and two hundred and forty- 
eight villages. In 1731, the nobility were reckoned to 
have ſeventy-five manors, the proprietors of which are 
admitted into the aſſemblies of the nobility, and quali- 
fied for the diet. 

The ſtates of the country conſiſt firſt of the cathedral 
chapter; ſecondly, of the ſeven abbies ; — 
the nobility; and fourthly, of the towns of Hildeſheim, 
Peina, Elze, and Alel. The ſovereign alone convenes 
the diets, which are generally held in the beginning of 
the new year, in the nobles hall at Hildeſheim, L hey 
are opened by the biſhop's chancellor, and a ſecretary 
reads over his propoſals, on which each claſs returns 
thanks in the perſon of its ſyndic, with aſſurances that 
the propoſals foal be taken into conſideration, and a 
proper anſwer returned, 

The principal places in this dioceſe are the following: 

Hildeſheim, in Latin Hildeſia, is the capital of the 
dioceſe, and ſtands on a rugged A near the In- 
nerſte, in the fifty-ſecond degree twenty- ſix minutes north 
latitude, and the ninth degree fifty-one minutes eaſt 
longitude. It is pretty large, but old and irregularly 
built. The magiſtracy, with the er- part of the 
burghers, are Lutherans; but the reſt of the popiſh reli- 
gion, The cathedral, which belongs to the latter, 1s 
richly ornamented, particularly with fine paintings, and 
among its antiquities is the idol Irmenſul, which ſtands 
fronting the grand choir, Over the croſs-way is the 
nobility hall, which is, finely painted in freſco ; here is 
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alſo the place where the diet is opened, together with 
the chapter-room, the treaſury, and a library, Near the 
cathedral ſtands the chancery, which was once the re- 
ſidence of the biſhop; but at preſent of the ſtadtholder 
The cathedral yard, in which ſeveral of the canons have 
their dwellings, is planted with rows of trees. In the 
ſame place alſo ſtands the Jeſuits college, which beſides 
its other ornaments, is remarkable for its fine hall. The 
ſeminary, which belongs to it, conſiſts of nine claſſes 
Holy Croſs —_— is alfo a noble edifice, that has a ſplen- 
did church. ere are two convents of Benedidine 
monks, a Carthuſian monaſtery, with another for Ca. 
uchins, and two nunneries. The Lutherans are poſ- 
eſſed of eight pariſh churches, the principal of which i; 
that of St. Andrew, in the Old Town. There the ſuper. 
intendent reſides, and in that alſo is the Gymnaſium An. 
dreanum, a large elegant ſtrufture, which contains a good 
library. The church was once collegiate, but on its be. 
ing ceded to the Lutherans in 1542, the deans and ca. 
nons were removed to the Liberty, where they til] re. 
fide, and hold their meetings every year. The Latin 
ſchool of St. Lambert is under the direction of four ma- 
ſters. The Jews have a ſynagogue here. T his was an- 
tiently one of the Hanſe towns ; but the calamities it 
ſuffered by war in 1632 and 1634, in both which years 
it was beſieged and taken, have been of irreparable pre. 
judice to it, 
Peina is ſituated in a marſhy country on the Fuſe, and 
was formerly reckoned among the fortreſſes. The great 
eſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans; but the patro- 
nage of the Lutheran town and pariſh church, is lodged 
in the biſhop. This garriſon conſiſts of one compan 
of foot, who are in the biſhop's pay. In a corner of the 
town, ſtands the epiſcopal palace, with a Capuchin con- 


vent, and near them is a ſuburb called the Dam, chiefly 
inhabited by ſhop-keepers and Jews. 
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Of the Situation, Extent, Produce and Rivers of Luſatia in 
general; with the Religion, Learning, Manifactures and 
Commerce of the Inhabitants, 


USATIA, which ſome authors place in Auſtrian Si- 
leſia, and others in 3 extends in length from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and is bounded on the 
eaſt by Sileſia, on the ſouth by Bohemia, on the weſt 
by Miſnia, and on the north by Brandenburg. It is five 
hundred and ſeventy miles in compaſs, and is divided 
into the marquiſates of Upper and Lower Luſatia. The 
former — more in mountains and hills, and en- 
joys a purer air than the latter, in which are found many 
boggy and mooriſh tracts; but has a great number of 
woods, and thoſe finer ones than are to be met with in 
Upper Luſatia, where the fertile tracts of that country 
have a preat ſcarcity of timber. In the mountainous 
tracts of Upper Luſatia, on the borders of Bohemia and 
Sileſia, is but little room for agriculture, The heaths 
on the confines of Lower Luſatia conſiſt of a poor ſoil, 
which are of but little uſe except for hunting, 

In each of theſe marquiſates wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats are cultivated ; as alſo much buck-wheat, together 
with peas, beans, millet, lentils and flax. With reſpect 
to orchard and garden fruits, as alſo to the culture of 
hops, tobacco, and wine, Lower Luſatia has greatly the 
preference. The inhabitants alſo make ſome white and 
red wine. However, the produce of this country is not. 
ſufficient for the ſupply of the people, and therefore 

corn, fruit, hops, garden ſtuff and wine, are imported 


into the Luſatias, The breeding of cattle is very conſi- 


N 


derable; there is alſo no want of veniſon, and the rivers, 
lakes, and ponds yield a variety of fiſh. 

Here are quarries of ſtone, and in the mountains are 
dug cryſtals, agates, and jaſpers. This country has al- 
ſo an ajllum-work, and a vitriolic and copper water, and 
in ſeveral places is found very good iron-ſtone, 

In the r riſe the river Spree, the Schwartze- 
Elſter, and the Pulſnitz; and the Neifle, which riſcs ia 
Bohemia, has its courſe chiefly in Luſatia, where it te- 
ceives ſeveral ſmall rivers, and below Guben diſcharges 
itſelf into the Oder. 

Some ſparks of the Chriſtian religion were ſcattered 
here in the ſeventh century ; but ſeveral hundred years 
paſſed before the people could be brought under the 
Romiſh church, and the compulſion employed on that 
occaſion muſt neceſſarily have exaſperated them, while 
it rendered numbers of them hypocrites. However, 
from the eleventh century, many convents and churches 
became erected in the country. The doctrines of Lu- 
ther were here received ſo early as the year 1521, and 
ſpreading by degrees, became the males church, as 
it continues even to this day. There are, however, ſe- 
veral popiſh convents, churches, market towns, and 
villages, ſcattered through the country. 

Learning is much eſteemed in both marquiſates, which 
have produced many perſons who rendered themſelves 
illuſtrious by their literature. In the thirteenth century 
the groſs ignorance in which this country was involved 
began to vaniſh, and from the year 1450 to the Refor- 
mation, it ſtill increaſed, men of learning arriving from 
foreign countries, who brought books and the ſciences 
along with them, and by theſe the ſchools were im- 
proved, Learning, however, was not thoroughly eſta- 


bliſhed till after the Reformation. 
| Luſatia 


LUSATIA. N 


f 14 be unable to ſupport its inhabitants 
LOW . of the arts; but the nume- 
bs woollen and linen manufactures afford the inhabi- 
ph all the neceſſaries of life. Theſe flouriſh princi- 
ow) in Upper Luſatia, and in ſeveral towns cloth ma- 
uf Aures have been carried on ſo early as the thirteenth 
" ry, and by this means have raiſed thoſe towns to a 
9 ſtate. The cloths of Luſatia are of different 
er and the beſt of them little inferior to thoſe made 
A "Holland. Prodigious quantities of ſtockings, ſpatter- 
dabes caps and gloves are alſo made here. The con- 
duct of the emperors Ferdinand the Second and Third, 
together with that of Leopold towards the Proteſtants in 
Bohemia and Sileſia, cauſed vaſt numbers to retire to 
Upper Luſatia, where they erected villages chiefly in the 
3 and generally employed themſelves in the 
eaving of linen. Hence there are made here all ſorts 
of linen from unbleached and bleached yarn common 
and fine, as alſo fine white damaſk and white ticking, 
Various ſorts of coloured and printed linens are made 
| here, and there are likewiſe in Luſatia good manufacto- 
ries of hats, N paper, gun- powder, iron, glaſs, 
leaching of wax. 
1 of heſe manufactories a conſiderable trade 
is carried on, which though not ſo reat as formerly, 
exceeds the value of the importation in filk, wool, and 
yarn, employed for their manufactures, and of the fo- 
reign ſilks, gold and filver lace, wines, ſpices, corn, 
fruit, garden-ſtuff, and hops, * into the country. 
The marquiſates of Upper and Lower Luſatia are re- 
markably different with reſpect to their arms, conſtitu- 
tion, and government. bates 


SECT. IL. 


Of the Conſtitution, Government, Arms, and principal Places 
| in Upper and Lower Luſatia. 


HIS marquiſate contains two ſorts of ſtates, viz, 
+: thoſe of lands and towns. The land-ſtates are 
divided into, firſt, the ſtate-Jords, who have all their 
vaſſals and proper judicatories ; ſecondly, the pre- 
lates, as the dean of Budiſſin, the abbeſs of Marien- 
ſtern and Marienthal, and the prioreſs of Lauban. The 
king of Bohemia has the ſupreme right of protection 
over the catholic foundations, cloĩſters and clergy, in both 
marquiſates ; but this extends only to religious affairs; 
they being in every thing elſe ſubject to the govern- 
ment of the country ; and the dean of Budiſſin with the 
cloyſters of Marienſtern and Marienthal perform ho- 
mage to the elector of Saxony. The third diviſion of 
the land- ſtates conſiſts of the gentry and commonalty, 
as counts, barons, nobles and burgelles, poſſeſſors of 
knights fees and fiefs. 
he ſecond claſs of the ſtate conſiſts of the immediate 
ſeignioral towns, called by way of eminence The Six 
Towns, which are ranked in the following order, Budiſ- 
fin, Gorlitz, Zittau, Lauban, Camenz, and Lobaw. 
| Theſe two ſtates, in all conſultations relating to the 
common concerns of the country, form two voices, viz. 


the ſecond. They alſo aſſiſt in drawing up all ſuch re- 
ſolutions and regulations as have a relation to the com- 
mon benefit and welfare of the country; and without 
firſt obtaining their opinion and free conſent, no taxes 
can be laid, norany thing done that claſhes with the con- 
ſtitution of the marquiſate. 

Theſe ſtates aſſemble at the land diets, which are ei- 
ther ordinary or extraordinary ; the firſt are held three 
times a year at Budiſſin, and the laſt only upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions. ] 

The arms of the marquiſate of Upper Luſatia are a 
wall or, ſtreaked with black, and erected in the manner 
of battlements in a field azure. In the ſhield it bears an 
helmet crowned, on which ſtands the wall or, with two 
eagles wings azure. ; 
The arms of the marquiſate of Lower Luſatia are, 
an ox gules in a field argent, which ſtands from the 
left to the right. ; 

All Luſatia was formerly a part of Bohemia; but re- 


the ſtates of the country one, and the united fix towns 
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belling againſt the emperor in 1620, John George elec- 
tor of Saxony reduced it ; for which ſervice, by the treaty 
of Prague in 1635, it was ſettled on the elector of Sa- 
xony, except ſome parts of Lower Luſatia, which were 
left to Brandenburg. | 

The marquiſate of Upper Luſatia is divided into two 
circles, and to each of theſe belong inferior circles ; 
the principal towns in which are the following, 
Budiſſin, or Bautzen, is the capital of the whole mar- 
quiſate, and is reckoned the firſt of the ſix towns. It 
ſtands in a mountainous fituation, on the banks of the 
Spree, and is fortified in the antient manner. It is con- 
ſiderably large, well built and populous, The caſtle 
of Ortenburg, which ſtands on a high rock, is ſeparated 
from the town by a ditch and rampart, and yet js with- 
in the town walls. There is here a cathedral church 
dedicated to St. Peter, half of which belongs to the Lu- 
therans, and the other half to thoſe of the inhabitants, 
who are of the Romiſh church. Budiſſin has likewiſe 
a ſeparate church belonging to the Lutherans, and ano- 
ther to the Papiſts; beſides which there are three hoſ- 
pitals, with a church belonging to each. ' The other 
buildings are a council-houſe and the council library, a 
celebrated academy, and an orphan-houſe. This town car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade in linen, hats, ſtockings, 
gloves, manufactures of Turky and glazed leather, 
cloth, fuſtian, &c. It has frequently ſuffered by fire, 
and has been ſomerimes entirely burnt down. 

Gorlitz, the principal town of the circle of the ſame 
name, and the ſecond of the fix towns, is ſituated 
on the Neiſſe, in the fifteenth degree ſeven minutes eaſt 
long. and the fifty-firſt degree ten minutes north lat, 
20 miles to the eaſt of Budiſſin, and is built and fortified 
inthe antient manner. Within its walls are three churches, 
a celebrated academy, an orphan-houſe, and the bailiff's 
ſeat, in which the knights of this circle meet once a year. 
Without the walls ate three churches, an hoſpital, and 
what is called the Holy Sepulchre, built after the model 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem. The cloths made 
in this place are beautiful, but the trade in this article is 
not near ſo conſiderable as formerly. 
Zittaw is one of the beſt towns in Luſatia it is for- 
tified in the antient taſte, but finely built, and carries on 
a conſiderable trade in cloths, linen, and blue paper, It 
contains within its walls two churches, an hoſpital, a 
library, a good academy, and an, orphan-houſe ; but 
without there are three churches, which are onl y uſed for 
funeral ſermons, and three hoſpitals, in one of which is 
a chapel, 

Herrenhuth, a famous place in the circle of Zittaw, 
firſt founded in the year 1722, by ſome Moravian bre- 
thren, who ſettled there in the fields of the village of 
Berthelſdorf, belonging to the late count Zinzendorf; 
but were afterwards greatly encreaſed, and this place be- 
came the chief nurſery of the Herrenhuthers, who con- 
ſidered count Zinzendorf as their biſhop and father, 
The ſtates of Lower Luſatia are alſo divided into land 
and town-ſtates, The former conſiſts of the prelates, 
the lords who are poſſeſſors of ſeigniories, and the knights, 
to which claſs belong the counts, barons, and nobles, 
poſſeſſors of knights fees and fiefs. The town eſtates are 
compoſed of the deputies of the four circle towns Luckaw, 
Guben, Lubben, and Kalaw. 

Each circle holds in its circle-town a circle aſſembly, 
under the inſpection of the land-elders. The ſtates of 
the country conſtitute the leſſer and greater ban, who, in 
weighty affairs, and caſes requiring diſpatch, aſſemble 
with the privity and approbation of the upper office. The 
land-diet here hold two annual voluntary diets. But 
when the fuperior cauſes the ſtates to be ſummoned to- 
gether at his diſcretion, and propoſals to be laid before 
them by commiſſaries deputed for that purpoſe, ſuch con- 
vention is called a great land-diet. 

The principal towns in Lower Luſatia are, 

Soraw, or Zarow, one of the moſt antient towns in 
all Luſatia, has a pretty ſtrong caſtle, to which belongs 
a church, a pleaſure-garden, and alſo a good ſchool. Ic 
has five other churches, and is the ſeat of the chancery 
and conſiſtory. The town has been ſeveral times almoſt 
deſtroyed by fire; and near it is a hunting ſeat and a 
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Luckaw, which is eſteemed the capital of Lower Luſa- 
tia, is ſeated on the rivulet of Geila, and contains a 
Latin ſchool, a pariſh church, a cloyſter church, a houſe 
of correction and poor-houſe founded in the year 1744, 
with another church, and two hoſpitals. In 1644 and 


1652 it was demoliſhed by fire. j ; 
Guben lies on the Neiſſe, which below it falls into the 
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Oder. It is a pretty large town, and, beſides two pariſh. 
churches, has an hoſpital, which has likewiſe a Church 

a burying-church, a Latin ſchool, and a ſalt- office. Four 
villages which belong to it have ſome good manufaQureg 
of cloth, and there is here made a pretty deal of good 
wine. 


CHAP. . 


Of the Circle of BAVARIA, including the Electorate of BAVARIA, the 
UPPER PALATINAT E, and the Archbiſhepic of S ALT Z BRU G. 


SECT I. 


the Circle of Bavaria in general, and more particularly of the 
Eleftorate of Bavaria; its Extent, Produce, and Manners 
of the Inhabitants, their ny and Government; with 
the Title and Arms of that Elettorate ; and the Bavarian 


- Order of St. George. | 


HE circle of Bavaria is ſurrounded by the circles of 
Swabia, Auſtria, and Franconia, and by the king- 
dom of Bohemia, and derives its name from the dutchy of 
Bavaria, which is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable part 
of it, 
Of this circle the elector of Bavaria and the archbiſhop 
of Saltzburg are joint ſummoning princes and directors, 
the convocatory being likewiſe held jointly by them; 
but the directorium is alternate. The diet of the circle is 
moſt uſually held at Ratiſbon, or Waſſerburg, though 
it is ſometimes convened at Landſhut, or Muldorf. The 
elector of Bavaria is hereditary commander in chief of the 
circle, by virtue of which office he has the direction of 
all military affairs. 

We ſhall begin with the electorate of Bavaria, which 
contains the principal part of the circle, but it is not 
eaſy to aſcertain with any degree of exactneſs the proper 
extent of this electorate; for maps themſelves differ with 
reſpect to its greateſt length and breadth. Bavaria is, 
however, according to The Preſent State of Germany, 
a hundred and thirty miles long, and one hundred broad, 

Upper Bavaria is partly mountainous and woody, and 
partly marſhy, GY alſo in large and ſmall lakes, 
and is in general fitter for paſturage than tillage; but 
Lower Bavaria, which is for the moſt part level, is more 
fraitful ; however, this electorate in general abounds in 
grain, paſture, fruits, woods, and foreſts; producing 
alſo 2 great number of cattle, and plenty of game and 
wild-fowl. It has ſome ſalt-works, and a mine of ſilver, 
another of copper, and one of lead; and in ſeveral places 
are quarries of very fine marble, The Upper Palatinate 
is extremely mountainous z but it is covered with woods, 
and has plenty of graſs, and, where cultivated, produces 
corn. The country is able to ſupport its inhabitants, 
Pry by means of the great number of jts iron and 

ead-mines, its large woods and paſtures. 

The principal river in this country is the Danube, 
which iſſuing out of Swabia waters the electorate from 
weſt to eaſt, The large inland lakes are ſaid to be ſix- 
teen in number, and the ſmall ones a hundred and ſixty, 
The rivers, lakes, and ponds abound in fiſh, particu- 
larly the numerous ponds in the Upper Palatinate, which 
have an uncommon plenty, 

In all Bavaria are reckoned thirty-five towns, and 
ninety five open and encloſed market-towns, In the 
ſeveral bailiwics are upwards of a thouſand caſtles and 
ſeats, and there are ſaid to be in Bavaria eleven thouſand 
ſeven hundred and four villages and hamlets, 

Though the Bavarians are eſteemed rude, and are call- 
ed by the other Germans Hog-drivers, they are found 
to be as hoſpitable and courteous as their neighbours. The 
people are in general poor, and their clergy ſuffer them 
to continue in the moſt deplorable ignorance with reſpect 

to religion, their adorations being principally paid o 


| faints and images. They are ſaid to be far more ſuper. 


ſtitious than the Swabians; for in almoſt every town 
ſome bone or relic is held in higher veneration than the 
welfare and honour of their country: yet they are more 
polite and ingenious than the people of Swabia ; and 
though they cultivate the ſciences, they are more addict. 
ed to arms than to arts, and make good ſoldiers, 

The ſtates of Bavaria conſiſt of three claſſes, the pre. 
lates, the knights, and nobility ; to which alſo belon 
the counts and lords, and the burghers of the Fa 
boroughs and market-towns. Provincial diets are here 
very rare, but a committee of the ſtates aſſemble annually 
at Munich, or as often as the ſtate of affairs requires, 

No other religion is tolerated here but that of popery, 
The Lutheran and Calviniſt doctrines had indeed obtain. 
ed a ſuperiority in the Upper Palatinate ; but that country 
falling into the hands of the elector of Bavaria, popery 
was reſtored by force. There are, however, a great num- 
ber of Lutherans ſtill, The pariſhes in the electorate a- 
mount to about fifteen hundred. The vicarages, chapels 
of eaſe, and other chapels, are near two thouſand in 
number, and the churches are ſaid to amount to twenty- 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred and nine. Theſe churchey 
are ſubject to ſeventy-one rural deans. There are like. 
wiſe eighty- ſix remarkable convents, and twelve collegiate 
foundations. Manufactures are here greatly increaſed 
and improved, particularly thoſe of fil ſtuffs, velvets, 
tapeſtry, coarſe cloth, woollen ſtuffs, and ſtockings, ve 
good clocks, and watches ; but its chief exports confi 
of cattle, grain, wood, ſalt, and iron. 

The titles of the elector are, By the grace of God 
duke of Upper and Lower Bavaria, as alſo of the Upper 
Palatinate ; palſgrave of the Rhine, arch-ſteward of the 
holy Roman empire, and elector and landgrave of 
Leuchtenberg. | 

The arms of the elector are quarterly, an eſcutcheon 
of pretence. In the laſt of theſe quarters is the impe- 
rial monde or, in a field gules, denoting the office of 
arch-ſteward of the empire: in .the upper dexter and 
lower ſiniſter quarter are lozenges azure, and argent for 
the dutchy of Bavaria; and in the upper hnifter and 
lower dexter is a lion gules crowned or, for the pala- 
tinate of the Rhine. During an interregnum, when the 


elector of Bavaria exerciſes the vicariate of the empire, 


he is allowed to bear the imperial ſpread-eagle, with his 
family ſhield on the breaſt. 

The Bavarian order of St. George was revived in 1729 
by the elector Albert. The knights of this order are 
{tiled Defenders of the immaculate conception of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, and muſt produce unqueſtionable 
proofs of the nobility of their anceſtry for eight genera- 
tions in both lines. The elector is gragd maſter, and 
its enſign is a croſs enamelled blue, with ASt. George in 
the middle; on the reverſe of which is the name of the 
reſtorer of. the order in a cypher, ſurrounded with the 
electoral cap, and at the four angles theſe letters 1. v. P. F. 
e us velut palma florebit, that is, The righ- 
teous ſhall flouriſh, like a palm tree.” This croſs is 
wore pendant to a broad ſky-blue ribbon with a black 
and white border, 

In the electoral college the elector of Bavaria has only 


the fifth ſeat, though he is the ſecond of the lay electors; 
| he 
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he is not only a member of the college of princes, but has 
even the firſt ſeat and vote in it. 

The revenues of the elector ariſe out of ſalt, beer, 
wine, brandy, oak-maſt, veniſon, wood, mines, ex- 
ciſe, coinage, tolls, contributions, and other ordinary 
ſources 3 beſides the impoſts raiſed on extraordinary oc- 
caſions. His ordinar' annual revenue is eſtimated at be- 
tween five and fix millions of guldens; 

The elector's military force conſiſts of regulars and 
militia; the former of theſe in times of peace uſually 
amount to about twelve thouſand ; but in war they 
have been augmented to twenty-five, and even to thirty 
thouſand. 


SECT. IL 


'ption of the principal Places in the Eleftorate of Ba- 

4 of Munich the Capital, with a Deſcrip- 

tion of the Palaces of the Elector, and of whatever is moſt 
worthy of Notice. 


E ſhall now deſcribe the moſt remarkable places 

in Bavaria, in which we ſhall mention whatever 
deſerves the notice of the curious, 

Munich, in Latin Monachium, is a fortified city ſeat- 
ed on the Iſer, in the forty-eightn degree twenty two 
minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree forty- 
one minutes eaſt longitude. It is the capital and reſidence 
of the elector, and has broad ſtreets extending in a direct 
line, adorned with a multitude of noble edifices of all 
kinds. The palace and other 33 belonging to the 
elector, together with the churches, ſixteen monaſteries, 
and other religious ſtructures, take up near halt the city. 
The precinct of the Auguſtines alone conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſtreets, which bring them in an annual rent of three 
thouſand guilders. 

The elector of Bavaria's palace is an elegant ſtructure, 
conſiſting of four courts, the two fineſt of which are 
called the Prince's and Emperor's Court ; the former is 
adorned with ſeveral braſs ſtatues: in the latter a broad 
flight of ſteps of beautiful red marble leads to the em- 
ae hall, which is a hundred and eighteen feet in 
ength, and fifty-two in breadth; and in it is, among 
other things, a ſtatue of Virtue of one ſingle piece of 
porphyry. In the chamber of antiquities are two hun- 
dred marble ſtatues and buſts of Roman emperors, with 
five hundred antiques, as lamps, inſcriptions, baſſo re- 
lievos, &c. moſt of which were brought from Italy. 

Among the valuable curioſities in the treaſury is a ca- 
binet of many large pieces of work in cryſtal, _—_— 
which is a ſhip ome ſpans long, with a pilot, and al 
the tackling of the fineft gold. A hill, with a caſtle 
upon it, all of oriental pearls. St. George on horſe- 
back of red agate, with his armour of diamonds ſet in 
gold; and the Bavarian family, each perſon cut out of a 
piece of blue chalcedony. A double brilliant diamond 
of the ſize of a middling nutmeg. A larger, which coſt 
a hundred thouſand guilders. Fi ſet of buttons and loops 
of diamonds and rubies ſet between. A ſet only of 
diamonds, the buttons of extraordinary beauty, not in- 
ſerior to thoſe worn by Lewis XIV. when he gave pub- 


lic audience to the Perſian ambaſſador, and of a ſuperior | 


luſtre to the French; the late elector having been twenty 
years, with great difficulty and incredible expence, in 
compleating the collection. An ivory cloſet, with figures 
in relievo of moſt curious workmanſhip, in which are 
preſerved eleven hundred and forty-four gold Roman 
medals, In the year 1729 the palace, and particularly 
the chamber of rich curioſities, ſuffered greatly by fire, 
and in 17 50 a whole wing of it was burnt down. To- 
wards the eaſt ſtands the elector's arſenal, and to the 
northward lie the park and pleaſure-gardens, near which 
is a large ediſice for tournaments. 

On the weſt ſide of the palace, and oppoſite to it, 
ſtands the fine houſe built by count Preiſing, maſter of the 
horſe, which is a great ornament to the city, its four 
ſides anſwering to ſo many ſtreets, The * of the 
ſtable are of red marble, and every horſe feeds out of a 


marble 1 that coſt twenty - five guilders. 
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In this part is another palice built by duke William; 


In the largeſt market-place is a lofty marble pillar, up- 


on which ſtands a braſs ſtatue of the Virgin Mary : there 
are here alſo two large fountains, and on the ſides of the 
market-place is the town-houſe, in which the ftates hold 
their meetings; together with ſeveral lofty houſes orna- 
mented with decorations of paintings on the front. 

The principal eccleſiaſtical buildings ate the collegiate 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which is the mag- 
nificent monument of black marble of the empetor Lewis 
IV. of Bavaria, adorned with fx large and ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtatues of braſs. About ten or twelve paces from the 
entrance of the great door; one of the ſtones of the pave- 
ment is marked with a double croſs, and a perſon Hand- 
ing upon this ſtone finds the pillars of the church ſo 
placed as to intercept the view of all the windows. 

Among the other eccleſtaſtical buildings, the moſt re- 
markable is the church of St. Peter, with the convents of 
the Auguſtines, Capuchins, Carmelites, Franciſcans, and 
Theatines; as alſo the Jeſuits college, in which is a va- 
luable library : both their convents and church are ex- 
ceeding fine, and the laſt very large, light, and lofty. 
The veſtry is very rich, and among their relics they 
ſhew a joint as big as that of an elephant, which they 
pretend was one of the joints of St. Chriſtopher's back- 
bone, The other buildings worthy of notice are the 
nunneries of St, Clara, Bridget, and Ridler ; the reſidence 
of the Engliſh ſociety ; the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, 
of St. Elizabeth, or the Duke's, and St. Joſeph. 

They have no religion but that of the Roman, to which 
they are ſo bigotted, that they look upon thoſe of ano- 
ther perſuaſion as monſters rather than men ; and amon 
the feſtivals performed here, the proceſſion at that of 
Corpus Chriſti appears very extraordinary. Here march 
the deputies of all the trades and manual arts, with 
coſtly flags carried before them. Every member of all 
the religious orders join in the proceſſion ; and a great. 
number of religious hiſtories are exhibited on triumphal 
cars, by children richly dreſſed. At the head of their re- 
ſpective orders ride St. wo and St, Maurice, in Ro- 
man habits; while St. Margaret is repreſented by a 
young lady, dreſſed like a veſtal, leading after her a large 
dragon, in which two men are uſually encloſed to give 
it the neceſſary movements. The four mendicant orders 
precede the hoſt, which is carried under a ſplendid ca- 
nopy ; after which come the elector and his conſort, both 
holding a lighted taper. They are followed by the maſter 
of the houſhold, ſome court ladies, and after them the 
whole court. The proceſſion is cloſed by the garriſon, 
burghers, and peaſants ; and, while the clergy ſtop at 
four different. places to give the benediction, they are an- 
ſwered by ſalutes of eight guns from the ramparts, 

On the other ſide of the river Iſer lies Au, the re- 
markable places in which are the houſe of duke Albert, 
with its chapel, and the elector's manufactory. Above 
this place ſtands a convent belonging to the order of St. 
Paul. In Munich are manufactures of velvets, ſilk, 
wool, and tapeſtry. 

At the diſtance of nine miles from Munich is Slei- 
ſheim, an elegant palace belonging to the elector. The 
entrance is very grand, both the pavement and the 
columns being of red and grey marble; and the ftairs 
are adorned with columns of green marble, brought 
from Brixen. In the firſt hall are two large paintings 
of the raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna, and the battle of 
Hagaz ; and in the victory hall, which is contiguous to 
it, are the battles of Belgrade, Peſt, and ſeveral others. 
On the fide of the palace towards Munich is a noble 
gallery of pictures, among which are two pieces of An- 
nibal Caracci, for each of which Maximilian, the firſt 
elector of the Bavarian; family paid forty thoufand guil- 
ders, and ſeveral large hunting-pieces by Rubens, In 
another chamber is the ſlaughter of the innocents at 
Bethlehem, finely painted by Peter Paul Rubens; in 
which the various agitations of the mothers ſupplicating, 
lamenting, ſtruggling, and fainting, are , 
expreſſed. But the grandeſt collection is in a particular 
apartment, covered with ſmall pictures; nothing has a 
place there, but what is eſteemed among the nobleſt pro- 
ductions of that art. In another chamber is Alexander's 
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firſt battle againſt Darius; a moſt admirable piece, paint- 
ed by Albert Durer, who has beſtowed incredible labour 
on it: it contains ſeveral thouſand men, yet the hair of 
their heads and beards, with the ſmalleſt joints of their 
armour, and other minutiæ, are all diſtinctly expreſſed, 

At the diſtance of half a league from Munich is the 
palace of Nymphenburg; which has not the grandeur 
of Sleiſheim z but its fine gardens and water-works ren- 
der it a more agreeable ſummer. reſidence, In ſome of 
the apartments are portraits of the beauties of the French 
court, views of ſeveral palaces of this dutchy, likewiſe a 
chimney piece and two tables of white marble inlaid with 

old, and colours, in imitation of enamel. In the gar- 

en is a grand caſcade and baſon, with ſeveral figures of 
braſs gilt. Among the fine walks and trees of this 2 
den ſtands Bademburg, a delightful ſtructure, conſiſting 
of elegant grottos and a large bath, into which both cold 
and warm water may be conveyed. The floor is over- 
laid with copper, and the wall decorated with porcelain 
and conduits, Along the roof is an iron lattice, partly 
gilt, and of very curious workmanſhip. | 

Oppolite to this place is the mall, and the bowling- 
green, by which ſtands a ſtructure called N 
the chief uſe of which is for the elector, after violent 
exerciſe at thoſe games, to change bis linen, and other 
apparel, Here are alſo ſeveral little cabinets in the Cni- 
neſe taſte, and other contrivances equally ornamental and 
convenient. 1 

Nearer the palace ſtands a pretty hermitage, which 
is ſo natural an imitation of a ruinous building, that it 
never fails to raiſe the beholder's admiration. In ſome 

laces it ſeems as if endeavours had been uſed to repair 
it with lime and ſtone; in another pait you are afraid 
that the cracked walls and the bricks, which ſcarce hang 
together, will immediately give way and cruſh you in 
the ruins. In this ſtructure, which ſtands in a kind of 
deſart, is a large grotto, in which is a conſecrated altar, 
and on it a crucihx, and two candleſticks. The other 
rooms have no other ornament but a ſmal] library of 
books of devotion in French bindings. Underneath is 
a kitchen and cellar, where the utenſils are only a neat 
ſort of earthen ware. 

At the diſtance of nine miles from Munich alſo lies 
another electoral ſeat, called Starenberg, where the court 
ſometimes takes the diverſion of water-hunting A ſtag 
is forced into a neighbouring lake, the hounds purſuing 
him, followed by the huntſmen in boats, and their high- 
neſſes in a ſplendid barge, which carries twenty-four 
braſs guns. | 

The court here alſo often take the diverſion of hunt- 
ing the heron, and every year at the concluſion of this 
ſport, an heron- that has the good fortune to be taken 
alive, is ſet at liberty, with a filver ring put on its leg, 
on which is engraved the name of the reigning elector. 
Mr. Keyſler mentions one of theſe birds being taken a 
ſecond time, that had on its ring the name of duke Fer- 
dinand the prefent elector's grandfather ; ſo that it had 
Jurvived its former adventure above ſixty years: they 
put a ring with the preſent elector's name on its leg, and 
zeſtored the bird to liberty a ſecond time. Upon this 
occaſion the ſame author mentions an eagle that died at 
Vienna in 1719, after a confinement of one hundred 
and four years; and adds, that it is probable that theſe 
and the like birds in the enjoyment of their natural free- 
dom reach to a much greater longevity. 

Ingolſtadt is a fortified town, pleaſantly ſeated on 
the Danube. It is of an indifferent ſize and ſtrength, 
with broad, ſtraight, and well paved ſtreets. The houſes 
are moſtly painted white on the outſide ; but the town is 
poor and ill peopled. It contains an upper and lower 

riſh church, together with three others, a college of 
Jeſuits two convents of monks, and one of nuns, and 
an univerſity founded in 1472, and enlarged in 1746, in 
which is a good library, and a cabinet of antiquities, 
This town was beſieged by the Swedes in 1632, with- 
out ſucceſs ; but was taken by the Auſtrians in 1743- 

Reichenhall, a town ſeated on the Sala, with a rich 
ſalt ſpring in it, the water of which is partly boiled 
here, and partly by means of a wheel, thirty-ſix feet in 
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| diameter, thrown up to the higher parts of a lofi 

| houſe, and from thence et- by means of leaden 
pipes to the diſtance of three German miles to Trau- 
enſtein, and there boiled; the latter of theſe places a. 
bounding much more in wood, and having greater con- 
veniences for exportation. On the mountains oyer 
which theſe pipes run are ſmall houſes and water. 
works at proper diſtances, in order to throw the water 
higher. Near the ſalt ſpring is a ſtream of freſh water, 
by the ſwift current of which their wheels and water. 
engines are worked ; but as both ſprings are ſurrounded 
with hills, and the place in danger of being overflowed 
by the conflux of theſe waters, an aqueduct was under. 
| taken above three hundred years ago, and compleated 
at a prodigious expence. This is, indeed, a work that 
cannot be beheld without amazement; its channel rung 
under the town of Reichenhall, and under ſeveral par. 
dens and fields at the depth of twelve fathoms in ſur ace, 
and is a mile and a half in length to the place where 
the water breaks out to day-light, with great impetuo- 
firy. One paſſes through this aqueduct, fays Mr Key. 
fler, within a quarter of an hour in boats by candle. 
light, and the motion is fo rapid, that the boat muſt 
often be checked. The water is uſually between three 
and four feet deep; but is frequently ſwelled by the 
rains, ſo as not to leave room for the paſſengers in the 
boat to fit upright. This canal is five feet broad, and 
every cight or ten years the bottom is cleared of the 
ſtones carried thither by the floods or freſh water, or 
wantonly thrown down the ſpiracles or openings, which 
in the form of towers riſe into the open air, and through 
fome of which one may ſpeak from the walls of the city 
with thoſe who are going along the aqueduct, The 
roof with reſpect to duration, appears to be an everlaſ- 
ting work, it being not only af free ſtone ; but in many 
places over-laid with a very hard kind of rofin, as with 
a varniſh, ſo that it looks like one entire ſolid piece. The 
deſcent to this ſubterraneous canal is by the ſteps of the 
tower near the ſpring of the Sala, whoſe water over- 
flowing, runs about fifty paces before it diſcharges itſelf 
into the freſh-water ſtream, and then does not immedi- 
ately mingle with it. 


SECT. III. 

Of the principal Places in Lower Bavaria, particularly of 

Landſbut, the imperial City of Ratiſbon, &c. 
F HE principal town in Lower Bavaria is Landſhut, 

which is ſeated on the lſer, in the forty-eighth de- 
gree forty- one minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth 
degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, forty-ſix miles 
to the north of Munich. It is not only well built and 
ſtrongly fortified ; but ſtands in the richeſt and moſt 
pleaſant part of all Bavaria, and is the ſeat of the elec- 
tor's lieutenant for Lower Bavaria, who has a court here 
and ſeveral offices. It has a bridge over the Iſer, and 
on the other fide a ſuburb called Saldenthal, in which 
1s an abbey of Ciſtercian nuns. The town contains an 
electoral palace ſeated on a hill, with another which 
ſtands in the midſt of the town, Its principal church, 
dedicated to St. Martin, has a tower, which is eſteem- 
ed the higheſt in the empire, and hence it obtained the 
name of Lands-hut, which ſignifies The hat of the 
country. The new buildings, added to the duke's pa- 
lace, conſiſt of a neat piece of architecture in the Ita- 
lian ſtile. There is here alſo a pariſh- church dedicated 
to St Job, a college of Jeſuits, three convents of 
monks, and the ſame number of nuns. 

The imperial city of Ratiſbon, called by the Germans 
e is a large fortified and populous town, ſeat- 
ed on the Danube, in the forty-ninth degree ten mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree eaſt lon- 
gitude. This city is the capital of the popiſh biſhopric 
of Ratiſbon, yet both the magiſtracy and burghers are 
of the Lutheran religion. The river e runs through 
the town, and then falls into the Danube. The city 
is well fortified with a double wall, ditches, and ram- 

| | parts, 
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ands in à ſoil abounding in corn, paſture, 
; 22 whoſe grapes produce a ſtrong and pala- 
rs wine. The largeſt church belonging to the Lu- 
— is that of the Trinity, and they have alſo an 
: demy, in which are eight teachers. There are here 
2 immediate ſtates of the empire, which conſiſt of 
the biſhopric, and the imperial foundations of St. Em- 
meran, with the abbies of Upper and Lower Munſter, 
here are here alſo a college of Jeſuits, a cloiſter of St, 
James, inſtituted by Scotſmen of the popiſh religion 
*he collegiate church of Altkapell, the nunneries of St. 
Clara and St. Paul, and the hoſpital of the Holy Croſs. 


BAVARIA. 


th tapeſtry, in which is the emperor's throne of 

— of $43 The elector Palatine has alſo two fine 
alaces in the city, and there are jeveral others belong- 
ing to the neighbouring prelates. Among the other 

ablic buildings is a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches over 
5 Danube, the moſt ſubſtantial ſtructure of the kind 
either on this river, or on the Rhine: it is twenty- 
three feet broad, and about one thouſand and ninety- 
one in length. It is ſupported by ſquare piers, and de- 
ſended by buttreſſes againſt the force of the ſtream and 
ſhoals of ice. . . 
The biſhop of Ratiſbon is a prince of the empire, and 
fits on the bench of eccleſiaſtical princes between the 
biſhops of Freyſing and Paſſau, and on that of the circle 
of Bavaria, between the ſame prelates. The limits of 
this biſhopric comprehend two collegiate churches, 
twenty-eight abbies and prelacies, and twenty-nine ru- 
ral deaneries, to which belong one thouſand three hun- 
dred and eighty-three pariſhes, chapels of eaſe, and chap- 
Jainries. This biſhop, who is a ſovereign prince, has 
his conſiſtory, his council, and treaſury ; but the elector 
of Bavaria holds the biſhop's court in the city of Ra- 
tiſbon. 
The abbey of St. Emmeran, which conſiſts of Bene- 
dictine monks, is under the government of an abbot, 
who has his ſeat at the diet of the empire on the Rhe- 
niſh bench of prelates, and has alſo a ſeat and voice in 
the diet of Bavaria. The church of this cloiſter boaſts 
of keeping the compleat body of St. Denis the Argopa- 

ite, which they ſay was ſtolen out of the abbey of St. 
Denis in France, though the latter maintain that they 
are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of it; yet in the palace chapel 
of Munich is one of his hands, and both in the cathe- 
dral church at Bamberg, and in that of St. Vitus, in the 
cathedral at Prague, the head of this ſaint is ſhewn. 
The two princely abbies of Upper and Lower Mun- 
ſter are under the government of two abbeſſes, who 
have the title of princeſſes, and have likewiſe a vote at 
the diets of the empire, and the circle of Bavaria ; but the 
ladies of theſe foundations may marry out of them. 
Within the circle of Bavaria is alſo the city of Frey- 
ſing, the capital and reſidence of the biſhop, who is 
a ſovereign prince. It ſtands on two hills on the little 
river Moſach, not far from the Iſer, and commands a 
moſt delightful proſpect into the electorate of Bavaria, 
the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg and Tirol. One of theſe 
hills is within the city walls, and upon it ſtands the 
biſhop's palace, with a cathedral, a Benedictine church, 
and the collegiate churches of St. John and St. Andrew, 
St. Peter's chapel, and other public edifices. In the 
other part of the city is a large market-place, in the cen- 
ter of which ſtands a beautitul marble ſtatue of the vir- 
gin Mary, with the church of St, George, a ſeminary 
of Benedictines, a Franciſcan convent, an orphan-houſe, 
and an hoſpital. Without the city are the biſhop's gar- 
dens, and a convent of Premonſtratenſes. On the other 
hill, which lies to the weſt of the city, is a Benedictine 
abbey, and below it the collegiate church of St. Vitus. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the Upper Palatinate, or Palatinate of Bavaria, the 


Paſſau, with the principal Places in each. 


- [HE Upper Palatinate, which lies on the Danube, 
belongs to the duke of Bavaria, and is ſometimes 


Here the imperial diet often meet in a large upper room 
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| eleQor's other dominions. It is bounded on the north 


by Voigtland in Upper Saxony; on the eaſt by Bohe- 
mia and Auſtria; on the ſouth by the Danube, which 
ſeparates it from the dutchy of Bavaria, and by Swabia 
and part of Franconia on the welt. 

It is a mountainous, rocky country, but rich in mines 
of ſilver, copper, and iron; * of its valleys, however, 
produce corn and good paſture; and they have likewiſe 
ſome vineyards, But this dutchy does not entitle the 
elector to a particular ſeat, either in the college of 
princes, or the circle of Bavaria. | 

The capital of the Upper or Bavarian Palatinate is 
Amberg, which is ſituated on the little river Ilz, or Ils, 
which runs through it; and is ſo well fortified, that it 
is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Upper Ger- 
many. Its principal ornaments are the caſtle and ar- 
_— both which are handſome ſtructures, as are alſo 
the electoral palace, the cathedral dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin, and the college of Jeſuits, which has a beautiful 
church, This city, which is ſeated in the forty-ninth 
degree twenty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the 
twelfth degree four minutes eaſt longitude, is con- 
veniently — for traffic, it being almoſt in the cen- 
tre between Ratiſbon, Ingolſtadt, and Nuremberg. Its 
greateſt trade ariſes from its iron- mines and manufac- 
tures, which are ſent down the Nabe to Ratiſbon and 
other cities. 

In the year 170g, the Imperialiſts took this city from 
the elector, who was put under the ban of the empire, for 
Joining with France in the war then carrying on againſt 
the emperor Leopold and his confederates. In the war 
of 1743, between the late elector, the emperor Charles 
VII. and the queen of Hungary, Amberg, with all the 
Upper Palatinate, was taken by the Auſtrians in the ſer- 
vice of that princeſs. *© | 

The principalities or dutchies of Neuburg and Sultz- 
bach form the northern part of the Upper Palatinate, 
and are reckoned in Bavaria, though they are ſubje& to 
the elector Palatine, who on account of Neubur 
has a ſeat and voice both in the diet of the empire, — 
the circle of Bavaria, 

Neuburg enjoys a government of its own, together 
with a chamber of juſtice, and a prefecturate- office. It 
has ſtill ſome Lutheran fiefs; but the prevailing religion 
is the popiſh, The bailiwics belonging to it lie diſperſ- 
ed. The moſt remarkable places it contains are the 
following : 

Neuburg, or Newburg, the capital of the whole dut- 
chy, and the ſeat of the government, ſtands on a hill, in 
a good ſituation by the — It is well built and 
fortified, and has a palace, with a college of Jeſuits, 
which was formerly a convent of ladies, and other pub- 
lic buildings. 

Hochſtet, or Hochſtadt, is a ſmall town ſeated on the 
Danube; but is well provided with all forts of neceſ- 
ſaries, and has rich corn-fields and good paſtures in its 


Dutchies of Neuburg and Saltabach, and the Biſhopric of 


called the Nordgaw, from its lying to the north of the | 


neighbourhood, In 1634, during the civil wars in Ger- 
many, the Croats barbarouſly cut off many of the inha- 
bitants, and ruined moſt of the town; but it has been 
ſince pretty well rebyilt, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle 
on the Danube, over which is a wooden bridge, a little 
below the town. This place is moſt famous for the 
glorious victory gained near it on the ſecond of Auguſt 
1704, by the united forces of the Impetialiſts, Engliſh, 
and Dutch, under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, over one of the compleat- 
eſt armies of French and Bavarians that ever took the 
held, commanded by the elector of Bavaria, and the 
French marſhals Tallard and Marſin, who were entirely 
defeated, about twenty thouſand being killed on the ſpot, 
or drowned in the Danube, and about thirteen thouſand 
taken priſoners ; among whom was marſhal Tallard, 
who with many officers of rank were brought to Eng- 
land, and remained at Nottingham, where they were al- 
lowed their parole, till the year 1712. In remembrance 
of this victory a pillar was erected with a Latin inſcrip- 
tion; and in acknowledgement of the ſignal ſervices here 
erformed by the duke of Marlborough, the emperor 
La created him a prince of the empire, under the 
title of Mindelheim, a place in Bavaria, which in the yeac 
1714, was reſtored to the elector by the treaty of Baden. 
Blenheim, 
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Blenheim, a village ſeated on the Danube, not far 
from Hochſtet, and which alſo gives name to the above 
battle, : 

The principality of Sultzbach has alſo a particulat 

overnment of its own, together with a tribunal. The 
inhabitants and churches are partly Lutheran and partly 
of the Romiſh' religion, and the affairs of the Lutheran 
conſiſtory are managed by the government, in which 
two Proteſtant counſellors preſide. : 

The principal town in this diſtrict is Sultzbach, the 
capital of the principality, and the reſidence of the re- 
gency and tribunal, though the number of the inhabi- 
tants does not much exceed three hundred. It is, how- 
ever, divided into two parts, and the upper, which 
ſtands on a hill, is ſeparated from the lower by a wall. 
The prince's palace ſtands on a rock oppoſite the upper 
town, The Lutherans have a church and a grammar 
ſchool, and the Roman catholics a Latin ſchool and a 
Capuchin convent. : 

The biſhopric or principality of Paſſau lies between 
Bavaria, Bohemia, and Auſtria, and is ſeated on the 
river. Danube. The biſhops were formerly ſuffragans 
to the archbiſhops of Saltzburg; but are now made inde- 
pendent, and the biſhop of Paſſau in the college of im- 

erial princes fits on the eccleſiaſtical bench between the 
bibop! of Ratiſbon and Trent; but in the circle of Ba- 
varia is the laſt among the prelates. To the epiſcopal} 
cathedral, ſo far as its juriſdiction extends over Bavaria, 
belong two collegiate churches, with thirteen abbies and 
Priories, and ten rural deaneries, containing three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight places of worſhip; it alſo extends 
a great way into Auſtria, The revenues of this biſhopric 
are ſaid to amount to eighty thouſand crowns a year. 

Paſſau, the capital of this biſhopric, is ſeated on the 
Danube, which at this place receives into it the Inn, 
and on the other fide the Ilz, a river famous for its beau- 
tiful pearls. It conſiſts of three towns, that properly 
called Paſſau, lying between the rivers Danube and Inn; 
the Inſtadt, which ſtands on the other fide of the Inn, 
and is joined to the former by means of a bridge ; and the 
Ilzſtadt, which is on the north fide of the Danube, where 
it receives the I|]z. The laſt of theſe rivers runs between 
Ilzſtadt and the mountain of St. George, on which ſtands 
a caſtle, The city on thoſe ſides that are ſurrounded by 
the water is without walls; but towards the land fide is 
fortified both with ramparts and ditches. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Stephen, was, together with 
the city, burnt down in the year 1662, but has been re- 
built with great ſplendor, and on an eminence near it 
ſtands the biſhop's palace. Beſides ſeveral pariſh-churches 
there is in this city a convent of Benedictines, a Franciſ- 
can and a Capuchin convent, with a college of Jeſuits. 
On the hill, at the foot of which Inſtadt is ſeated, is the 
Pilgrim church, called Mariahulf, and near the town of 
Paſſau, roperly ſo called, is the convent of St. Nicholas, 
in which are regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine: 


Paſſau enjoys a very good ſituation for trade. 
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The Archbiſhopric of SAL TZ BURG. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Religion 
and Government of the Inhabitants ; with the Power, 
Titles, Arms, Revenues, and Forces of the Archbiſhop. 


HE archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, which is in the 

ſouthern part of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaſt 
by Auſtria and Stiria, on the ſouth by Carinthia and 
Tyrol, on the weſt by Upper Bavaria, and northward b 
the ſame part of that electorate. Its length and breadt 
arc very differently repreſented by different authors; 
but by the loweſt computation it is a hundred and four- 
teen miles in length and breadth; 

This country is on all ſides defended by mountains 
and narrow paſſes, or rather entirely conſiſts of moun- 
tains and valleys. No kind of grain is ſowed here, 
whence it is 7 ws with all its corn from Bavaria; 
but every part of it produces excellent hay, and a great 
number of fine cattle, The horſes in particular are 
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| eſteemed for their beauty, hardineſs, and vigour, being 
able to travel full ſpeed up the higheſt mountains with 
no other food than hay and graſs, without any oats, 

At Hallein, which is about two hours diſtance from the 
city of Saltzburg, are ſalt-works belonging to the ſove- 
reign, in which ſalt of all colours, as yellow, red, blue, 
and white, is hewn out from along the ſubterraneous 
caverns, and then diſſolved ih freſh water ; which bein 
conveyed into pits, the fineſt ſalt is made of the brine: 
but theſe works are only carried on in ſummer, when a 
ſufficient quantity is made not only for home-conſump. 
tion, but to anſwer all the demands from Bavaria, where 
it is exchanged for corn. In this archbiſhopric are alſo 
conſiderable mines of ſilver, copper, lead, iron, and lapis 
calaminaris. A great deal of ſteel and braſs is alſo made 
here, and the plenty of theſe metals remarkably appears 
in the aſtoniſhing number of ſwords, ſabres, bayonets, 
muſkets, cannon, and mortars, to be ſeen in the armou- 
ries all over the country. In this biſhopric is alſo found 
a very good marble. | 

The principal river in this country is the Salza, or 
Salzach, which riſes in the valley of Crumbler, towards 
the county of Tirol, watering a great part of it; and, 
after receiving into it the little rivers of Saal and Gaſ- 
tein, which riſe in this country, continues its courſe into 
Upper Bavaria, where it falls into the Inn, which waſhes 
a ſmall part of the weſtern fide of the archbiſhopric. 
Here alſo riſe the Ens and Muer, with many other little 
ſtreams, rivulets, and lakes; all which abound in fiſh. 

Though the popiſh doctrines and worſhip are alone 
tolerated in this archbiſhopric ; yet, at the time of the 
Reformation, Lutheraniſm was embraced by great num- 
bers, whom archbiſhop Matthew Langins harraſſed and 
ſtrove to extirpate by oppreſſion and violence, But arch- 
biſhop John James proceeded with greater mildneſs, and, 
in order to reconcile all tempers, obtained the pope's li- 
cence to adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds. Arch- 
biſhop Wolfgang Theodoric, in the year 1588, drove 
great numbers of his Lutheran ſubjects out of the coun- 
try, and his ſucceſſor, Marcus Sittich, count of Hohe- 
nimbs, neglected neither fair means, menaces, nor vio- 
lence, particularly by quartering troops on the Pro- 
teſtants, to bring them again to the church of Rome, in- 
ſomuch that it was ſuppoſed the whole country was be- 
come Roman. But ſucceeding times ſhewed that this 
was a miſtake, great numbers openly profeſſing Luthe- 
raniſm. On this archbiſhop Maximilian Gandolph left 
them no other alternative than either to fly their country, 
or abjure their faith, But the moſt violent flame of per- 
ſecution blazed out under archbiſhop Leopold Anthony 
Eleutherius, baron of Firmian, wboſe cruel zeal for ſup- 
prefling Lutheraniſm in his province was ſo great, that 
the oppreſſed party were obliged to apply for redreſs to 
the ſtates of that religion in the diet, who prevailed fo 
far, that, in the year 1732, permiſſion was granted to the 
Lutheran Saltzburghers to withdraw quietly with their 
effects; on which above thirty thouſand perſons embraced 
this opportunity, diſperſing themſelves into the other 

roteſtant countries of Germany, Pruſſia, and even the 

Engliſh colonies in America: in all which places they 
were received with all that benevolence and encourage- 
ment which their.magnanimity deſerved ; and theſe emi- 
grations have continued ever ſince. | 

In the archbiſhopric are ſix cities and twenty-five 
market-towns. The eſtates of the nobility enjoy a ju- 
riſdiction over the vaſſals. All peaſants are, however, 
allowed the uſe of fire-arms; and, being from their 
early years trained up at ſhqoting at a mark, would on 
occaſion prove a very ſerviceable body. The nobility 
were here formerly very numerous; but the policy of 
the princes ſet ſo many ſprings at work to oppreſs and 
extirpate them, that not even one at preſent remains, 
and all their eſtates are in the hands of the church. With 
reſpect to the few nobles at court, or belonging to the 
cathedral, they are all foreigners, eſpecially Auſtrians 
Bohemians, and ſome Bavarians. The nobility bein 
therefore extinct, the prelates and commons form the 
ſtates of the country : the former of theſe are the biſhop 
of Chiemſee, the prior of the cathedral, the abbot of St. 
Peter at Saltaburg, the prince of Berchtolſgader, the 


abbot 
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t. Michael in Bavaria, the prior of Haglwerth, 
— it of Nunnberg; — latter are compoſed of 
ties and twenty-two market towns. 
he titles of the Archbiſhop are, By the grace of (30d 
orince of the holy Roman empire, and archbiſhop of 
baltzburg⸗ Legatus Natus of the apoſtolic chair of Rome, 
and primate of Germany. | 
His arms are in the dexter half or, pry per pale a 
lion fable ; but the ſiniſter is damaſquined, His ſup- 
rters are a (word and a croſier ſurmounted, as it were, 
hind with a croſs. | 
Beſides his being the born and perpetual legate of the 
avoſtolic ſee, and primate of Germany, he alſo enjoys 
ſeveral other important honours. He wears a cardinal's 
habit, and all appeals from him lie to the pope alone 
in perſon, by whoſe permiſſion he diſpoſes o met 
ſhips. The emperor ſtiles him well- beloved; but all 
other eccleſiaſtics who. are not of princely blood, have 
only the title of honourable, and your reverence. This 
*archbiſhop has the following ſuffragan biſhops under 
him ; thoſe of Freyſing, Ratiſbon, Brixen, Gurk, Chi- 
emſee, Seckau, and Lavant. The four Jaſt are even no- 
minated, conſecrated, and confirmed by his-own power, 
without ſtanding in need of the pope's confirmation ; 
and, indeed, he is the only archbiſhop who enjoys this pri- 
vilege. His temporal pre-eminences are, that except 
the electoral archbiſhops, he is the only archbiſhop in 
all Germany wha fits and votes in the diet of the em- 
pire; and in the college of princes, he ale alternate- 
ly with Auſtria, the firſt ſeat on the eccleſiaſtical bench, 
and likewiſe in the directory. 8 
The principal colleges of the archbiſhop are the privy, | 
or ſtate council, the conſiſtory, the court of juſtice, the 
treaſury, and the council of war, . 
His revenues, according to Keyſler, amount to eight 
hundred thouſand rixdollars a year. The military force 
of this archbiſhopric conſiſts of only one regiment of 
foot, containing a thouſand men, whoſe uniform is ge- 
nerally white faced with red. His fifty halberdeers and 
fifty horſe-guards are rather inſtituted for the ſplendor 
of the court than for the military eſtabliſhment ; theſe, 
who are the life-guards, and the other officers, wear 
black with red facings and gold lace, A great num- 
ber of ſoldiers, in a country ſo well defended from in- 
vaſions, by its mountains and narrow paſles, would be 
needleſs and inconvenient, on account of the ſcarcity of 
corn, and the brayery and expertneſs of the peaſants. 
Every bailiwic has its rendezvous, to which on a fig- 


mountains and towers, they repair completely armed, 
and there wait the command for marching. I here are 
ſaid to be twenty-five thouſand peaſants, who never fail 
to hit a mark of a hand's breadth. 
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Of the City of Saltzburg, and the ſeveral Palaces belonging to 
the Archbiſhop in that City and its Neighbourhood, 


HE principal place in this archbiſhopric is the 
city of Saltzburg, in Latin Saliſburgum, the ca- 
pital of the archbiſhopric, and the reſidence of the arch- 
biſhop, which is ſituated in the forty-ſeventh degree forty- 
ve minutes north latitude, and in the thirteenth degree 
hve minutes eaſt longitude, ſeventy-one miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Munich. It is ſurrounded by three mountains 
, called Imberg, Schloſberg, - and Munchberg; but on 
one fide is open to a large plain, through the midſt of 
which runs the Salza. It is computed to be five thou- 
ſand geometrical paces in circuit, and is well fortified : 
that part of the city which lies to the right of the river, 
is ſurrounded with eight baſtions ; that on the left ſide 
with three: the mountain-caftle which ſtands in the 
farmer is very ſtrong, both from its ſituation and its 
works, and in it is the principal arſenal. It is provided 
for a whole year with neceſſary proviſions, and the gar- 
riſon is never changed. | 

Saltzburg is a fine city, and the greateſt part of the 
houſes are five ſtories high; but the ſtreets are narrow, 


nal being given, by means of cannon planted on the | 
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water and filth is in the middle, and the ſpouts conſe- 


8 project to ſome diſtance from the houſes. The 
roofs from the ſtreets appear entirely flat; but only con- 
fiſt of ſeveral ſmall low ridges that are hid by the four 
main walls of the houſes. One part of the city ſtands 
on a ſteep rock. Before the palace fronting the new 
apartments is a fountain, eſteemed the largeſt and fineft 
in all Germany; the figures are all of white marble; 
but in the groteſque taſte. The reſervoir is one hun- 
dred and ſeven feet in circumference; excluſive of the 
ſteps ; four large horſes ſpout the water out of their 
mouths and noſtrils, though not in ' ſuch quantities as 
the ſtatues above them. The height of the whole work 


| exceeds fifty feet, and is ſurmounted by a column of 


water eighteen feet high. | 

The palace, which is a magnificent ſtructure, con- 
tains one hundred and ſeventy-three rooms. The 
archbiſhop's apartment is very noble, the aſcent to it is 
by a large marble ſtair-caſe, and the ceilings are 1 1 
painted and gilt. The furniture is rs rich. 
Another apartment ſtill more magnificent, if poſſible, is 
uſed on days of ceremony. Indeed, the whole palace 
abounds with fine pictures, tables of inlaid marble, and 
ſuperb ſtoves of all colours, ornamented with ſtatues. 
But though the tapeſtries are valuable on account of the 
gold and filver they contain, yet age has deprived them 
of the greateſt part of their beauty, From the roof of 
the palace, which you may go quite round upon boards 
laid over the ſmall ridges, is a delightful proſpect. The 
new. apartments, though not in the exact rules of ſym- 
metry, are a conſiderable ornament to the place, and con- 
tain all the offices of the archbiſhop, Ihe ſtables are 
in three long and arched. diviſions ; the horſes, which 
amount to one hundred and fifty, eat out of white mar- 
ble mangers; and twice a week a running water being 
turned in through both ſides of the ſtalls, carries away 
any filth that may have gathered there. Over this ſtable 
is the fencing ſchool, and before it a pond for watering 
the horſes ninety-three feet in length, in the midſt of | 
which ſtands a very large horſe made of one piece of 
marble, with water guſhing out of its mouth. | 

The winter riding ſchool is very lofty, with ſeats 
placed between the windows on both ſides of the walls, 
for the accommodation of ſpectators of diſtinction, that 
the riders may not be incommoded in their exerciſe. 
The ſummer riding ſchool, which alſo ſerves for baiting 


wild beaſts, is in'the * air, and has three galleries, 


one ſide of which are all cut out of the rock. 

The cathedral of St. Rupert is built of free-ſtone, 
and has a ſtately front, adorned with four marble ſtatues 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Rupert, and St. Virgilius ; 
the two latter being formerly its biſhops, and the inſide 
of the building is adorned with pilaſters of the Corin- 
thian order. Te is built in the form of a croſs. Its 
high altar is of marble, which on grand feſtivals bears a 
ſun of gold, adorned with precious ſtones to the value 
of cad banded thouſand crowns, with a large croſs of 
gold, and four candleſticks of the ſame metal. All the 
other altars are of beautiful marble of different kinds, 
and under the cupola are four of them, with an organ 
over each ; but the fifth and fineſt organ, which is over 
the chief entrance, conſiſts of three thouſand two hun- 
dred and LY pipes, the longeſt of which is thirty- 
three feet. o this organ belong four keys, and forty= 
two regiſters, of which ſeventeen are of clock-work. 
The roof of this church is covered with copper, and the 
gallery between the cathedral and palace is of white 
marble, 

The new univerſity church of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Bleſſed Virgin is a noble building, and the 
inſide ornamented with very fine ſtucco-work. Before 
the Theatine convent and; a marble pillar of one ſingle 
ſtone twenty-four feet high. 

A covered bridge leads from the lower part of the city 
to the archbiſhop's palace of Mirabella, whoſe fine chapel 
conſtitutes the middle part of the principal front : facin 
it is a mount Parnaſſus, with a Pegaſus on the top, from 
which the water falls in caſcades, In the palace is a grand 
marble ſtair-caſe finely painted, and the great hall is 
adorned with curious tables, and many beautiful land- 


and ay + paved after the old faſhion, the courſe of the 
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ſcapes. The floors, as in the City-palace, are inlaid with 
Iii | red 
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red and white marble, and the hangings are moſtly red 
embroidered with gold and ſilver. The garden is very 
beautiful, and the Salza, which runs cloſe y it, adds to 
the agreeableneſs of the proſpect. Within the garden is 
a large aviary, where, during the ſummer heats, the 
archbiſhop frequently takes a repaſt. The theatre de- 
corated with green turf is very beautiful, and bas four 
large marble groupes, the rape of Proſerpine, the rape 
of Helen, Hercules wreſtling with Antheus, and Æneas 
carrying his father out of Troy, | 

About a quarter of a league from Saltzburg is Hell- 
brun, another. of the archbiſhop's ſeats. The building 
contains nothing remarkable ; but the garden is extreme- 
ly pleaſant, it being laid out in the manner of a wilder- 
2 and abounding with the fineſt water - works, reſer- 
voirs, ponds, and bafons, all ſo clear that you ſee the 
trouts and other fiſh ſporting in them, Among other 
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beautiful grottos is one with an old decayed brick roof of 
curious workmanſhip. Over one of the many ſprings in 
this garden is the ſtatue of a monſter, which may be 
taken for a wild man, had it not a cock's comb, and the 
feet of an eagle. Under it is the following inſcription : 
« The original of this monſtrous figure, called a 
ce foreſt devil, was caught in hunting near Havenſbur 
* Matthew Lang being then cardinal and archbiſhop, 
« His ſkin was yellowiſh, he had all the marks of a @- 
« yage diſpoſition, yet never looked at any one, but 
& hid himſelf in corners. He had the face of a man 
«© with a beard, eagle's feet with lion's claws, the tail 
«© of a dog, and on his head grew a large comb like that 
© of a cock. He ſoon died with hunger, as neither 
«© allurements nor violence could bring him to eat or 
„ drink,” 


. 
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Frantonia in general, and fir fl of the Biſhopric of Bamberg ; 

7; Situation, Fata, F principal Rivers. The 
State, Privileges, and Arms of the Biſhop ; the Offices of 
© the Government : with a particular Deſcription of the City 
of Bamberg, and the Palace of Pomersfeldt. 


RANCONIA, called by the Germans Frankenland, 
F is bounded on the north by Thuringia, Saxony, and 
eſſe ; on the eaſt by the palatinate of Bavaria, and part 
of Bohemia; on the ſouth by Swabia ; and on the weſt 
by the circle of the Rhine, part of Heſſe, and the Wet- 
teraw ; extending from eaſt to weſt about a hundred and 
thirty miles, and from north to ſouth a hundred and 
1 dut is in both ways much indented. 


- 


- The ſtates of this circle are divided into four benches : 
to the ſpiritual bench of princes belong the biſhoprics of 
Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and Eichſtadt, with the Teu- 
tonic order; to the ſecular bench of princes, Bran- 
denburg-Bareith, Brandenburg-Anſpach, Henneberg- 
Schleuſingen, Henneberg-Rombild, Henneberg-Schmal- 
kalden, Schwartzenberg, Lowenftein- Wertheim, and 
Hohenlohe-Waldenburg ; to the bench of counts and 
lords, Hohenlohe-Neuenftein, Caſtell, Wertheim, Rie- 
neck, Erbach, Limburg-Geildorf, N ol Fu. aan 
Seinſheim, Reigelſberg, Wieſentheid, Welzheim, and 
Hauſen ; and to the bench of imperial cities, Nurenberg, 
Rothenburg, Windſheim, Schweinfurt, and Weiſen- 


burg. 

The ſummoning princes for this circle are the biſhop 
of Bamberg, and the margraves of Brandenburg-Bareith 
and Anſpach, who take their turn in ſummoning every 
three years. | 

With reſpect to religion, this circle, which is one of 
the mixed 
teſtant aſſeſſor to the chamber-judicatory of the empire. 
Tue death of the former is notified by the chamber to 
the popiſh, and that of the latter to the proteſtant ſum- 
moning- office of the circle, | 

The firſt country we ſhall deſcribe in this circle is the 
biſhopric of ee which terminates to the north on 
the principality of Coburg and the Voightland ; to the 
eaſt on Brandenburg-Bareith and the territory of Nuren- 
burg; to the ſouth on the territory of Nurenburg, Bran- 
benburg, and the procipality of Schwartzenberg ; and 
to the weſt on the biſhopric of Wurtzburg. Its greateſt 
extent is about + ary ux miles in length, and its 

reateſt breadth above forty-eight miles. 

The ſoil of this biſhopric produces all ſorts of grain, 
vegetables, and fruit, in abundance ; particularly grapes, 
of which good wine is made. It likewiſe yields ſaffron, 
and an excellent ſort of liquorice, of which great quan- 


: N e one Roman catholic and one pro- 


tities are exported ; and near the city of Bamberg are 
ſuch numbers of laurel, fig, orange, and lemon-tr 
that this ſpot has been ſtiled the Little Italy of Ger- 
2 It has alſo good woods, and a great number of 
cattle, 

The Maine, which iſſues out of this country, tra- 
verſes the north part of it, and receives the Rotach, the 
Irz, or Its, and the Rednitz; the latter of which alſo 
riſes here, after which the Maine receives ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtreams. 

Bamberg contains eighteen boroughs and fifteen 
market-towns, and the inhabitants are zealous papiſts, 

The biſhop of Bamberg ſtands immediately under the 
papal fee, and may act within his own dioceſe as an 
archbiſhop. King Henry, the founder of this biſhopric, 
e the king of Bohemia upper cup-bearer, the 
elector palatine upper ſewer, the elector of Saxony upper 
martial, and the elector of Brandenburg upper chamber- 
lain of the biſhopric. Theſe electors inveſt four antient 
families of the nobility of Franconia with theſe offices 
which they perform as their deputies, 

The arms of this biſhopric are a lion ſable, in a field 
or, over which is a band argent traverſing the whole. 

The biſhop has his ſeat and voice at the diet of the 
empire, and has the fourth place on the ſpiritual bench. 

he epiſcopal vicar reſides among the clergy and de- 
termines their diſputes, and all appeals lie to him from 
the conſiſtory, which decides in matrimonial caſes ; but 
from the vicariate appeals lie to Rome. The regency 
conſiſts of a preſident, a chancellor, and about twenty 
aulic counſellors. Under the regency are the inferior 
courts of St. Stephen, St. Gangolph, and St. James; 
with the provincial-court at Bamberg, the pupil-court, 
and police-court, the penal or criminal-court, and the 
office of under-bailiff, 

The aulic chamber and upper receipt-office have the 
care of the biſhop's revenues. Each of theſe offices has 
a preſident, and the latter alſo repreſents the aulic mili- 
tary council, who have the management of military 
affairs, 

The principal place in this biſhopric is Bamberg, an- 
tiently called n which is ſeated upon hills neat 
the river Rednitz in a fertile and delightful country, in 
the roth degree 15 minutes north latitude, and the 10th 
degree 15 minutes eaſt longitude. The town itſelf, which 
is in moſt parts ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, is not 
large, but has extenſive ſuburbs, and is, in general, well 
built and populous. In the upper part, which ſtands 
upon a hill, is the princely reſidence of Peterſburg ; and 
alſo the great cathedral church of St. George, a vat 
Gothic edifice, with a lofty ſteeple and four noble ſpires- 
In this church is the monument of Henry IT. the founder 


of the biſhopric, and his conſort Cunigunda. The 40 
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ſo lies on the right fide of her huſ- 
oe 2 party" ned with aſſo 4 
: emarkable paſſages of Henry 11's life, 
— . al —— in the 4 ” 
a , ization is not omitted, namely, 
Cunigunds 3 in bd; ſolemnly declared before 
2 3 and other witneſſes, that he left Cuni- 
9 4 virgin, as he received her, In the treaſury be- 
— ing to this cathedral are a great number of jewels 
les but what is moſt curious are the four Goſpels 
: itten on parchment in beautiful letters of gold, finely 
wy ad. and ſet with precious ſtones. There is here the 
on of pope Boniface VIII. in which the credulous vul- 
n aſſured, that the holy nail kept here is unqueſtion- 
else of thoſe that faſtened our Saviour to the croſs. 
bly one ot thoſe that faſtened WT _ 
Avent the other public buildings are the cathedral of St. 
Stephen and St. Jamey, with a Benedictine convent on 
the Monchſberg, which is a magnificent edifice, and the 
church belonging to it has ah admirable frontiſpiece, a 
ſuperb arched roof, and three fine organs : it is alſo em- 
belliſhed with ſculpture and paintings; among the latter, 
the altar-piece, which is adorned with the repreſentation 
f the aumption of the Virgin Mary, is moſt remark- 
able. Here is alſo the nunnety of St. Theodore. In 
the middle part of the town, which has a communica- 
tion with the upper part, by means of a lofty ſtone. 
bridge, are many fine houſes ; as alſo the antient palace 
of Geyerſwerth, which has a noble orangery; a fine 
church of the Jeſuits, who have the inſpection of the 
univerſity z the pariſn- church of St. Martin, that of St. 
Mary, three monaſteries, two nunneries, and an hoſ- 
pital. A long and broad bridge leads from the middle 

t of the town to the ſuburbs of Treuerſtadt, in which 
is the Dominican nunnery of the holy ſepulchre. 

_ About three hours journey from Bamberg is the caſtle 
or palace of Pomersfeldt, which belongs to the biſhop, 
and ſtands in a delightful country. Ibis is a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure; but, inſtead of a grand entrance, or por- 
tico, it has three ſmall doors, and two more in the wings. 
Oppoſite the front of the palace are the menagery and 
ſtables, which are built in an oval form, with a colonade. 
On one ide of the middle door ſtands the ſtatue of Julius 
Cæſar, and on the other that of Alexander the Great, 
with the Gordian knot at his feet. At the entrance of 
the biſhop's apartments, which are in the front, are on 
one ſide the ſtatues of Faith and Charity, and on the other 
Juſtice and Fortitude, The grand double ſtair-caſe has 
few equals ; it is indeed but one ſtory high ; but the roof 
is as high as the palace itſelf, and the cieling is finely 

inted by Bies, one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
— and Marchini, an Italian. The ſtairs, with the 
ſculpture on each fide, are of free-ſtone. 

From the court at the foot of the ſtair-caſe you deſcend 
down ſome Reps into a beautiful grotto, covered with 
ſtucco- work, ſo finely poliſhed that it reſembles marble. 
In this grotto are eight ſtatues, repreſenting the ſeaſons 
and the four elements; and between theſe are ſeveral 
elegant figures of ſhell-work, repreſenting ſea- animals. 
The luſtres are of glaſs of various colours; and on each 
ſide of the grotto is a ſmall colonade, where in ſummer 
orange-trees, &c. are ſet, which, by their verdure and 
fragrance, add to the agreeableneſs of this cool retreat, 

Ta the ſtory where the grand ſtair-caſe ends, and ex- 
actly over the grotto, is a ball well worth ſeeing. It is 
adorned with capital pictures and family portraits, the 
cieling is curiouſly painted and adorned with gilt cornices, 
and it yields a charming view of the gardens, and a de- 
ligheful proſpect of the adjacent 8 

Moſt of the other apartments are ſmall; but the ta- 

ſtry hangings and other furniture are very ſplendid. 

e room exhibits ten battles in which prince Eugene 
ſignalized himſelf by his conduct and courage; and in | 
the biſhop's drawing-rooom is a copy of Corregio's . 
piece, in which is repreſented the birth of Chriſt. Over 
the fire-place in the 'bed-chamber is a very fine picture 
of an old man praying to a-crucifix, and in the ſame room 
is the birth of Chriſt in Mofaic work. Adjoining to this 
room is a looking-glaſs cloſet, in which is a great quan- 
tity of valuable China ware, and ſome of the fineſt Dreſ- 
den porcelain, On the tables are placed cryſtal vaſes, 
cups made of precious ſtones, and other curioſities; a- | 
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mong which is an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip in am- 
ber, repreſenting our Saviour in his agony in the garden, 
ſupported by an angel. The dining-parlour is hung 
with gilt leather, on which is repreſented David's trium- 
phant entry, after he had killed Goliah. In this piece, 
which is very old, the figures are as big as the life, and 
well executed. The chapel is not anſwerable to the 
magnificence that appears in every other part of this pa- 
lace; Before the altar are depoſited the bowels of the 
late elector of Mentz, whoſe heart lies buried at Bam- 
berg, and his body at the city of Mentz.. On the top 
of the palace ſtands an image of Atlas, with at armil- 
lary ſphere on his ſhoulders. 

he garden is on a flope or gentle declivity, and 
_— fide is a ſmall wood of linden-trees planted in 
* | 


SE'C T. Il. 
Of the Biſhoprit of Wuxrzuund. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce ;, the Religion ao the In- 
habitants ; the Titles, Arms, and Officers under the Biſhop 3 
with a particular Deſcription of the City of Wurtzburg. 


Fa biſhopric of Wurtzburg is bounded on the eaſt 
by the biſhopric of Bamberg, the principalities of 
Schwartzenberg, Brandenberg, Onalzbach, and the 
ſigniory of Rothenburg; on the ſouth by the county of 
Hohenlohe; on the weſt by the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
and the abbey of Fuld ; and on the north by the county 
of Henneberg, and the principality of Coburg; extend- 
ing about ſixty-five miles in length, and fifty in breadth. 

he ſoil is very fruitful, and produces more corn and 
wine than the inhabitants conſume. The principal river 
in this country is the Maine. * 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of popery, but there 
are alſo Lutheran and Calviniſt churches within the ter- 
ritory of Wurtzburg; but theſe frequently make the moſt 

rie vous complaints of oppreſſion and injuſtice to the 
— of the empire, from which they ſeek redreſs. 

The title of the biſhop is, Of the holy Roman empire, 
prince, biſhop of Wurtzburg, and duke of Eaft Frank- 
enland. 

His arms on account of the biſhopric are, an enſign 
gules and * obliquely waving, quartered, and ſup- 
ported on a Jance or, in a field verte; and on account 
of the dutchy of Frankenland, a croſs ſtriped quarterly 

ules and argent, with three points terminating gules. 
hind the ſhield armorial project a croſier and a ſword. 

The biſhops of Wurtzbutg cauſe a naked ſword to be 
carried before them, and in 1752 pope Benedi& XIV. 
granted them the privilege of bearing the archiepiſcopal 
pall and croſs ; but in other reſpects they are ſuffragans 
to the archbiſhop of Mentz. At the diet of the empire 
this biſhop is poſſeſſed of the fifth place on. the ſpiri- 
tual bench in the council of the princes; but in that of 
Franconia he has the firſt voice. 

The epiſcopal high colleges are the following: The ſpi- 
ritual regency, which has the management of ſuch af- 
fairs as relate to the epiſcopal juriſdition ; the vica- 
riate, which determines all diſputes relating to religion; 
and the conſiſtory, which has the management of matri- 
monial affairs, From theſe two laſt an appeal lies to the 
metropolitan. 

The temporal colleges are the privy council : the re- 
gency and Aulic council, which judge in all criminal 
and civil affairs: the Aulic tribunal, to which an appeal 
lies from the provincial ; the provincial tribunal, which 
judges matters of inheritance, guardianſhip, and the 
like” the upper council, to which belong matters of 
police, and the town council. | 

The epiſcopal revenues are eſtimated at four or five 
hundred thouſand guldens. This prince and biſhop 
maintains five 1 of foot and horſe, and all mi- 
litary affairs are ſubject to the Aulic council of war. 

In this principality are thirty-three boroughs, and 
about ten market towns, the principal of which is the 
following. | N 

Wurtzburg, in Latin Wireeburgum, was antient 
called Herbipolis, and is ſeated on the river Maine, in 


the 
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the forty-ninth d 
and in the ninth 


ee thirty-nine minutes north latitude, 
egree forty-eight minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, It is the capital of the biſhopric, and is well for- 
tified and defended by a caſtle that ſtands on a high and 
rocky mountain, and in which is an epiſcopal palace, 
and a well provided magazine. The above citadel is 
called Marienberg. The firſt gate is defended by two 
baſtions paved with hewn ſtone, and a deep broad moat. 
Over it are the arms of Philip of Schonborn, elector of 
Mentz and biſhop of Wurtzburg, Who built it in 1652. 
It is adorned with eight ſtatues of Kone, three without, 
in Roman armour, and five within, one in the middle 
repreſenting Hercules leaning on his club. The fortifi- 
cations are all lined with hewn ſtone; but are irregular 
on account of the ſituation. The apartments in this 
caſtle are very commodious, and well furniſhed, and the 
tapeſtry, in particular, is very magnificent. The chapel 
is built in a fine taſte, and has a handſome dome, with 
four beautiful altars covered with ſtucco two in imita- 
tion of porphyry, and two that reſemble jaſper. In the 
cellar belonging to this caſtle is an avenue, bordered on 
each ſide with fifty lofty tons, holding each about 74 
hogſheads of wine, French meaſure. This avenue is ſo 
extenſive, that you can hardly ſee the end of it, though 
it is well lighted ; for each ton has a great iron candle- 
ſic that holds a flambeau of yellow wax. Theſe enor- 
mous tons are neatly adorned with grapes, glaſſes, and 
goblets in baſlo relievo. 

The town is divided into four quarters and four ſub- 
urbs, which lie on both ſides the Maine, over which is 
a ſtone bridge of eight arches, at the entrance upon which 
is a triumphal arch of hewn ſtone, adorned with two 
ſtatues of Pallas in niches on the outſide, and two of 
Mars in niches within. The city has a very gay aſ- 
pect: its public ſquares and ſtreets are very neat and 
agreeable ;; the houſes very. commodious, the ſituation 
'and air pleaſant and wholeſome, and enjoying every 
thing in plenty that human life requires. | 

Among the other public buildings the moſt remarka- 
ble are the new palace, the churches and convents; the 
former, in which the: biſhop reſides, is a very noble 
building, the firſt tone of which was laid by biſhop John 
Philip F rancis, count of Schonborn, in 1720. 

The cathedral, dedicated to St. Kilian, is an antient 
Gothic ſtructure, with no other ornament on the outſide 
but four lofty ſpires, two to each front. The roof is 
ſupported by twenty pillars, which form two porticos, 
the cielings of which are ornamented with ſtucco divid- 
ed into compartments. At each pillar is a ſculptured 
altar adorned with pictures, gilt columns, and ſtatues; 
each altar dedicated to ſome ſaint. The pulpit is of 
white marble, embelliſhed with the hiſtory of our Lord's 
ſufferings in baſſo relievo gilt, and the pedeſtal which 
ſupports it, is adorned with eight ſtatues of the four 
evangeliſts, and the four doCtors of the church, incloſed 
within an iron baluſtrade very neatly wrought. At the two 
corners of the choir are two magnificent altars, with 
pillars of black marble, and much gilding : one is dedi- 
cated to St. Joſeph, ſpouſe to the virgin Mary, and to 
St, John Nepomuc ; the other to St. Philip and St. Cu- 
nibert. The ſtatues of theſe ſaints, with thoſe of two 
angels, are all richly gilt. The pictures on one of theſe 
altars repreſents an Ecce Homo, and the other old Si- 
meon holding the infant Jeſus in his arms, The prin- 
cipal altar in the middle is a magnificent dome, richly 
adorned with ſculpture and gilding, and ſupported by 
four large columns of black marble with white veins, 
the baſes, capitals, cornice and feſtoons richly gilt. Be- 
tween theſe columns are five grand buſts gilt; one of 
the virgin Mary, another of St. Andrew, and the three 
others St. Kilian, St. Colonat, and St. Totnam, who 
are here called the apoſtles of Franconia, Among the 
treaſures in the ſacriſty are ſhewn, a large croſs of gold, 
enriched with a multitude of diamonds ; another croſs of 
maſſy gold adorned with large ſaphires, rubies, and eme- 
ralds; a large chalice of ſolid gold, ſet with diamonds ; 
fire buſts. of ſolid ſilvery — = ro the virgin Mary, 
St. Andrew, and the three apoſtles of Franconia ; and 
it is pretended that the heads of the three laſt are in- 
cloſed within their buſes. 
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To this cathedral belongs a chapter, conſiſting of fiſty- 
four canons, twenty-four of whom are called Capitulars 
and the other thirty domiciliars 3 but the income i 
equal, each having three thouſand crowns a year; but 
no perſon is admitted who cannot give proof to his no. 

bility for four generations, both on his father's and mo. 
ther's ſide. | 
The collegiate church dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt 
is pretty, but ſmall. It is built of hewn-ſtone, and has 
a bande front, with a high and well enlightened dome 
under which are the ſtatues of our Saviour, the Vir * 
Mary, and the four Evangeliſts. Every part of thi, 
church is covered with carved work and gilding, as the 
pulpit, the organs, thirteen altars, including the princi- 
pal one, of which the large fluted columns and paliſadoes 
are gilt from top to bottom, as well as the ſtatues of the 
twelve apoſtles as big as the life, which are placed be- 
tween theſe columns, The painting of the altar-piece 
repreſents the aſſumption of the Virgin ; and, in chor 
the benches of the canons are alſo gilt, it having as many 
canons as St, Kilian's. C | 4 

Here are alſo the pariſh-church, and foundation of $+ 
Burchard, inſtituted for noblemen ; the pariſh-church of 
St. Peter and St, Gertrude; the foundation of St. Anne: 
an abbey of Benedictine monks of the order of St. Ste. 
phen, and another of the order of St. James ; a College 
of Jeſuits ; a houſe and church of the Teutonic order: 
with a houſe and church of the order of St; John; a * 
minary dedicated to St. Kilian; and ſeveral other religious 
ſtructures. The great hoſpital of St. Julian, which is x 
vaſt edifice of hewn-ſtone, is ſaid to be built with greater 
magnificence than even the palace itſelf, and the gardens 
adorned with fountains and ſtatues; with the Aulic, the 
Theodorian, and the Burgher hoſpitals. 


SECT. III. 


Of the Principality of CULMBACH, or BRANDENBURG- 
-  BartiTH, 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers : the Religion and Ma- 
12 of the Inbabitants; the Titles and Arms of the 
argrave, with the Orders of . Knighthood ; the Offices of 

the Government, and the 


Prince. 
2 principality of Culmbach projects eaſtward 
from the circle of Franconia, to which it is in a 
manner only joined on the weſt. It is bounded on the 
north by Upper Saxony, on the eaſt by Bohemia, and 
on the Guth by Bavaria, and a very ſmall part of the 
territory of Nurenburg; and on the weſt, by Bamberg. 
Part of this country is very mountainous, and the reſt, 
which is ſandy, with good cultivation produces various 
ſorts of herbs and fruits; and in general this country af- 
fords every thing neceſſary for the ſupport of man, wine 
alone excepted. * 
With reſpect to its minerals, the principal of theſe 


s and Forces of that 


are copper, lead, and iron; for its antient gold and ſil- 


ver mines are gone to decay. It has 
all colours, together with cryſtals. 
The principal of its mountains is the Fichtelberg, 
which extends nineteen miles from ' eaſt to weſt, and 
about the ſame diſtance from north to ſouth. It re- 
ceives its name from the great number of pines with 
which it is covered, fichte ſignifying a pine, and berg 
a mountain; but it alſo produces fir and beech, and in 
ſome places oak, elm, and lime trees. From theſe woods 
the peaſants that live about the mountain derive moſt 
of their ſubſiſtence by making charcoal, and in winter 
bringing the timber down in * s to ſell. It is one of 
the higheſt mountains in all rmany, and contains 
many Jofty rocks and deſarts, and a number of bogs and 
moraſſes. | | | | 
The rivers of this country are the White and Red 
Maine, both of which riſe here, and having united their 
ſtreams, obtain the ſingle name of Maine, which, under 
that denomination, enters the biſhopric of Bamberg. 
The other rivers are the Nabe, the Eger, the Roflaw, 
the 'Thuringian Saale or Sala, and the Pegnitz, which 


plenty of marble of 
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all riſe in this country. 
This 
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Tue principality contains ſix head towns, as they are 
1 — s and twenty-ſix market towns. 
NJ The Lutheran church, which 18 the eſtabliſhed reli- 
ion of this country, is under the inſpection of a general 
- rintendent, who reſides at Bareith ; beſides whom 
hors are nine other ſuperintendents, beſides the inſpec- 
— of Rednitz. There are alſo Calviniſts and Roman 
catholics, who ww in ſome places permitted the exer- 

; ivine worſhip. 
n to the manufactures of this country, the 

rincipal of theſe are woollen cloth, ſtockings, and hats; 
brown and white porcelain, into which filver and gold 
are very ingeniouſly and durably annealed ; and the mar- 
ble of this country is poliſhed and worked into a va- 
riety of forms. Of theſe articles large quantities are ex- 
porn princes of this country and that of Anſpach are 
of the family of Brandenburg, and hence the name 
of Brandenburg has been prefixed to Bareith and An- 
ſpach. The electors of Brandenburg, ſeveral centuries 
ago, gave theſe countries to two of their younger ſons ; 
but in length of time the want of iſſue made them more 
than once revert to the electoral line. This was the caſe 
for the laſt time in the year 1603, when Chriſtian, the 
ſecond ſon of the elector John George, obtained the prin- 
cipality of Bareith, and Joachim Erneſt, his third ſon, 
that of Anſpach ; the lines founded by both of whom te 
Rill in being. Erdman Auguſtus, ſon to the margrave 
Chriſtian, propagated the Bareith reigning line, which at 
preſent ſubliſts in the margrave Frederic -hriſtian. On 
the other hand, Frederic and Albrecht, the ſons of the 
above margrave Joachim Erneft, obtained ſucceſſively 
the regency of Anſpach; and in like manner three grand- 
ſons of the latter, of whom only the youngeſt had ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

The margraves of both lines bear the following titles: 
Margraves of Brandenburg in Pruſſia, of Sileſia, agde- 
burg, Cleves, Juliers, the Berg, Stettin, and Pomerania; 
ol the Caſſuben and Wenden, of Mecklenburg and Croſſen, 
dukes; burgraves of Nurenburg ; princes of Halberſtadt, 
Minden, Camin, Wenden, Schwerin, Ratzeburg, and 
Mors; counts of Hohenzollern, the Mark, Ravenſberg, 
and Schwerin; and lords of Ravenſtein and the countries 
of Roſtock, Stargard, &c. 

Their arms on account of the margravate of Branden- 
burg, are an eagle gules, together with trefoil-ſtalks of the 
ſame in the wings, all placed in a field argent. For 
Magdeburg, a ſhield quartered gules and argent. For 
Cleves, eight lilies or, ranged in form of a St. Andrew's 
croſs, and bordered in the middle by a ſhield argent in a 
field gules. For Juliers they bear a lion ſable in a field 
or, For the Berg, a lion crowned gules and azure, in a 
field argent. For Stettin, a griffin gules, crowned or, 
and weaponed, in a field azure. For Pomerania, a grif- 
fin gules, weaponed or, in a field argent. For Caſſuben, 
a griffin! ſable turned to the ſiniſter ſide, weaponed or, in 
a held of the ſame. For Wenden, a griffin tranſverſely 
ſtriped, gules and verte, in a field argent. For Meck- 
leaburg, a buffalo's head ſable, having horns argent, and 
crowned gules, with a ring argent running through his 
noſe, For Croflen, an eagle ſable, with wings, tail, 
and weapons expanded in a field or, on whoſe breaſt is 
a creſcent argent, and over it a ſmall croſs of the ſame. 
For Jagerndorf, an eagle ſable, with a ſilver hunting. horn 
on his — in a field argent. For the burgravate of Nu- 
renberg, a lion ſable, prepared for combat, with a red 
tongue exerted, weaponed ,and crowned in a field or, 
placed on another ſhield, which is interſected five times 
to the dexter point, gules and argent. For Halberſtadt, 
a ſhield divided, argent and gules. For Minden, two 
keys argent, placed in form of a St. Andrew's crols, in a 
field 2 For Camin, an anchor-croſs argent, in a 
held gules. For Wenden in Mecklenburg, a griffin or, 
in a field azure. For Schwerin, a divided ſhield, in the 
ypper part of which is a griffin or, in a held azure ; but 
the under part green, with a ſilver border. For Ratze- 
burg, a croſs waving and argent, in a field gules. For 
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ſhield quartered ſable and argent. 
feſs chequered, gules and argent, in a held or, 
Ravenſberg, three chevrons gules, in a field argent. For 
2 1 


Mors, a feſs ſable, in a field or. For Hohenzollern, a 
For the — a 
or 
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Schwerin, an arm ſuing out of a cloud bearing a ring, 
For Roſtock, a buffalo's head placed obliquely to the _ 
dexter fide and crowned gules, with an exerted red 
tongue, and filyer horns, in a field or: and for Stargard, 
a ſhield divided gules and or, 

The margrave of Bareith has ah order of knighthood 
termed the order of Sincerity, but commonly called the 
order of the Red Eagle ; the ſymbol of which is a ſquare 
white enamelled croſs of gold worn pendant at a ſcarlet 
watered ribbon, reaching from the neck to the breaſt. 
In the ſtar which the knights of this order bear on their 
breaſt is ſeen the Brandenburg red eagle, and round it the 
words SINCERE ET CONSTANTER, The maſter of this 
order is always the reigning margrave, : 
| The reigning prince has on account of the principa- 
lity of Bareith a ſeat and voice in the council of the 
princes of the empire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince 
of the circle of Franconia, 

The princely colleges here are the privy-council, in 
which the margrave | himſelf preſides, and under which 
are the privy-expedition and the privy-chancery ; the 
„ N college, and regency-chancery ; the aulic tribu- 
nal; the tribunal for noble fiefs ; the chamber-college ; 
the feudal-court ; the conſiſtory, and the matrimonial- 
tribunal. 

The prince's revenues, according to Keyſler, in the 
year 1730, ſcarce amounted to five hundred and fifty 
thouſand guldens ; but he obſerves, that they might be 
improved to a much FR ſum. 

his margravate always keeps up a guard of horſe, a 
ſmall body of huſſars, and two regiments of foot; beſides 
which a militia is maintained, 

The principal places in this country are the following: 

Bareith, the reſidence of the margrave, and the capital 
of the principality, is the ſeat of the above offices, and 
of the mint. It is ſurrounded with three ſtreams, the 
Red Maine, the Miſtelbach, and the Sendelbach ; and is 
ſeated in the fiftieth degree of latitude, The prince's 
palace was burnt down in the year 1753; but has been 
rebuilt in a grand and beautiful —— The places of 
worſhip in this town are a Lutheran church, that of the 
Spital, a Calviniſt church, and a popiſh chapel, Here is 
a ſeminary — by the margrave Chriſtian Erneſt in 

a 


the year 1664, and alſo another ſeminary and an orpban- 
houſe, | 
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St. George on the Lake, a town ſituated by the ſide of 
a lake, at the diſtance of two miles from Bareith, It 
was founded in the beginning of the preſent century b 
the margrave George William, and endowed with ſeveral 
important privileges, St, Sophia's church, which was 
dedicated in 1715, is called The chapel of the order 
and * that margrave allotting it for the metting- 
place of the order of Sincerity, which he had inſtituted. 
The palace of the margrave is a noble edifice, and has a 
very fine pleaſure-garden belonging to it. In this town 
is alſo an orphan-houſe, and a manufacture of white 
and brown. porcelain ; in the latter of which gold and 
ſilver are very durably annealed. Mr, Keyſler obſerves, 
that a ſet, conſiſting of half a dozen cups and ſaucers, a 
ſmall tea-pot, a flop-baſon, a ſugar-diſh, and tea · caniſter, 
is fold for twenty dollars. The art of poliſhing marble 
which this country abounds with of all colours, is carri 
on here by an engine moved by horſes, or criminals 
taken out of the houſe of err Rap and fo well con- 
trived, as to poliſh nineteen or twenty marble veſſels of 
different ſhapes at the ſame time, They alſo here make 
very beautiful ſnuff-boxes of yellow and white plaſter. 
ulmbach, the ſecond of the ſix head towns, as they 
are called, and formerly the reſidence of the margraves, 
is ſeated in a fertile as | beautiful valley on the banks of 
the White Maine; and is alſo the ſeat of the preſecturate 
captainſhip of Culmbach, of a ſuperintendent, revenue 
and cloiſter- oſſice. This town has frequently ſuffered 
greatly by fire. * | 
Erlang is ſeated near the Rednitz, which at this place 
receives into it the Schwabach, and conſiſts of two towns 
the Old and the New; the latter of which is alſo called 
Chriſtian Erlang. Old Erlang is very antient, and about 
four hundred paces in length, but not near ſo wide; it 


has a peculiar magiſtracy of its own, and a Lutheran 
New or 


church. Chriſtian Erlang began to be erected 
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n the vear 1686, by the margrave Chriſtian Erneſt, from | 
ne received 15 name * lies cloſe to Old Erlang, 
and is diſtinguiſhed from it only by the ſtraitneſs of its 
ſtreets. This is one of the fineſt towns in all Germany. 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets are all of them two 
ſtories high, except thoſe at the corners, which are three 
ſtories, It has a ſquare eight hundred paces each way, 
and a market-place a hundred and ten paces in length and 
breadth, the eaſt ſide of which is taken up with the palace 
of the margrave, which is built of free-ſtone, and1s three 
ſtories high. Behind it is a large and beautiful garden, 
planted with rows of cheſnut and lime-trees, ever-green 
edges, fountains, and ſtatues, Here is a Lutheran 
church, which is a very handſome building, together 
with one for the French Calviniſts, and another for the 
German Calviniſts. Here is an univerſity, which has a 
church of its own. The French refugees have ſet up 
ſome conſiderable manufactories in this town, among 
which thoſe of ſtockings and hats are the moſt pro- 
fitable. IR | 
Round the town are vaſt numbers of firs, and inſtead 
of vineyards and corn-fields are plantations of, hops and 
tobacco, | | 


SECT. IV. 
Of BRANDENBURG-ANSPACH, 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers : the Trade and Religion 

e the Inhabitants: the Offices of the Government : the 
1 aud Forces of the Prince; with the principal 
Towns, 


E principality of Anſpach, Anſbach, or Onolz- 
bach, is bounded on the north by the country of 
Schwartzenburg and the biſhopric of Bamberg; on the 
eaſt by the territories of Nurenburg, and a part of Ba- 
varia; on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Aichſtadt, and a 
part of the circle of Swabia ; and on the weſt by the 
counties of Hohenlohe and . the territory of the 
imperial city of Swabian Hall, the domain of the Teuto- 
nic order, and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg. 

This country has ſome ſandy and mountainous tracts; 
but is in general more fertile than Bareith, it abounding 
in corn, Fruit, and tobacco; and all along the Maine 
are vineyards that produce good wine. The richneſs of 
the paſtures render the breed of cattle excellent. There 
are likewiſe plenty of game and fiſh, In the earth are 
quarries of marble and iron mines, 

The principal river in this country is at firſt called the 
Retzat, and riſes partly in this country, where it is term- 
ed the Under, or Franconian Retzat, and partly in Swa- 
bia, where it is termed the Upper or Swabian. Both theſe 
rivers here unite their ſtreams, and then obtain the 
name of Rednitz, which afterwards receives the Pegnitz; 
after which ſome give it the name of Regnitz, while 
others ſtill call it bs Rednitz, The Altmuhl riſes in 
Brandenburg-Bareith, and paſſes into this country. The 
other "rivers are the Jagſt, or Jaxt, the Wornitz, or 
Wernitz, the Sulz, and the Tauber. 

The inhabitants ſubſiſt by the breeding of cattle, by 
tillage, and by the culture of their vineyards and planta- 
tions of tobacco In the towns various branches of me- 
chanic arts and manufactures are carried on, as the weay- 
ing of tapeſtry, cloth, ſtuffs, gold and filver lace, and 
ſtockings. "The 47 of porcelain, looking-glaſſes, 
leather, wire, needles, &c, | 

The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and 
their clergy are divided into nine decanates ; but at the 
city of Schwabach is a colony of French Calviniſts, who 
have a church. | | 

Of the family, title, and arms of the reigning mar- 
grave of Anſpach, we have giben an account in treatin 
of Bareith; and we have only to add, that he, as we 
as the margrave of Bareith, has, on account of this prin- 
cipality, a ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of 
the empire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince of the circle 
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| E council- college, the war council-college, the 
ef- court, and the conſiſtory and matrimonial courts. 

The yearly revenues of the prince are eſtimated at near 
a million of guldens, and his military force conſiſts of , 
life-guard of horſe, and one regiment of foot of ſeven 
companies, | 

This principality contains ſixteen boroughs and ſeven. 
teen market towns, the principal places in which are, 

Anſpach, or Onolzbach, in Latin Onoldum ang 
Onoldinum, the princely reſidence and capital city, is 
ſituated on the Under 1 and is the ſeat of the 
abovementioned colleges, of the Aulic revenue office, and 
of a mint. The palace of the prince was chiefly built 
by the margrave — Frederic in 1587, and 1588; 
but ſuffering conſiderably by fire in 1710, was partly re- 
built in a much more beautiful manner than before, and 
alſo enlarged by the addition of ſome new and grand 
edifices. The public library was founded by the mar. 

rave Charles William Frederic in 1738. The prince. 
5 chancery and regeney- chamber are fixed in the old 
buildings belonging to the foundation of St. Gumbrecht, 
which have been repaired. This foundation was ereQ. 
ed by one Gumbrecht in the eighth century, as a Bene. 
dictine monaſtery ; but in the middle of the eleventh 
century was converted into a foundation of canons, and 
in 1563 ſecularized. In St. John's church is to be ſeen 
the new burying vault of the princes; this, with the new 
building of the Gymnaſium Illuſtre Carolinum opened 
in 1737, the Jews ſchool, and other public buildings, are 
to be ſeen in what is properly called the city. Without 
it are the porcelain — with the prince's gar- 
den and pleaſure - houſe. Behind Jager- ſtreet, which is 
well laid out, lies a large and beautiful garden belong. 
ing to the court, in which is a fine green-houſe and 
orangery. In one of the ſuburbs is the church-yard of 
the Holy Croſs, and in another the ſpital, the orphan- 
houſe, and the widows-houſe. 

Schwabach is ſituated on a fruitful ſpot by a river of 
that name, and, though not large, is very populous. lt 
has a Lutheran pariſh church, an hoſpital with a church 
in it, and a Latin ſchool. The French Calviniſts have 
' alſo a church here, and the Jews a ſchool. In the 
| market-place is a fine fountain adorned with caſcades and 
jets of water, The mint is commodiouſly laid out. 
| The new ſuburb before the Zollner-gate is built with 

great regularity. There was formerly a letter foundery 
here, in which were caſt the Schwabach letters, which in 
the German tongue anſwers to our Italic; theſe were in- 
vented and took their name from this place, Here are 
artificers in gold and filver Jace, workers in Leon or 
Spaniſh ſteel, iron wire-drawers, braſs turners, model 
cutters, needle-makers, who make above thirty different 
ſorts of needles, which are much admired, and export- 
eq to a great diſtance, ſtocking- weavers, tapeſtry-wea- 
vers, and cloth manufactories. 

The Hofmark Furth is a large commercial and popu- 
lous town, ſituated on the river Rednitz. It is built ir- 
regularly, except the new ſtreets; but contains many 
grand and fine houſes. In this town reſide an uncom- 
mon number of mechanics and artiſts : thoſe who can- 
not be received into the fraternities at Nurenburg, ſet- 
tling here, where every one is ſure of being well re- 
ceived. The Jews, who are very numerous, conſtitute 
one third of the inhabitants, and have a great ſchool 
in the printing-houſe. The inhabitants are partly ſub- 
jects of Brandenburgh Anſpach, partly of Nurenburg. 
and partly of the chapter of Bamberg. 


S E . T. V. 
Of the Imperial City of Nurenbergy in Government and 


erriaries. 


IN ERENBERG, or Nuremberg, a large and beau- 
tiful city, ſituated on the river Pegnitz, in the 


of Franconia. | 


The princely colleges or offices of ſtate are the priv 
council, the aulic and regency-college, as alſo that of the 


forty-ninth degree forty-one minutes latitude, and in the 
eleventh degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude, is the ca- 
pital of the republic of the ſame name, and beſides four 


council of juſtice, the court of appeals, the chamber and 
»h | | 


; * | | Graffen- 


other towns, namely, Altdorf, Herſbruc, Lauff, and 


NURENBURO. 


erg in the Upper Palatinate contains under its 
diction five 17 villages. "This 2 contains 
one hundred and twenty - eight large ſtreets, forty Janes, 
and is adorned with twelve large and one hundred and 
thirty-three ſmall fountains. It as alſo ſixteen churches, 
forty- four religious houſes, twelve bridges, ſix of which 
are of ſtone 3 ten market-places, three hundred and 
Gxty-five towers, and about twenty-one thouſand houſes, 
ſaid to be inhabited by ſeventy-five thouſand families; 
and the Pegnitz, whic ) | 
motion about one hundred and ſixty mills of different 
ſorts within the territory of Nurenburg. _ 
The houſes are 3 very lofty, built of hewn 
ſtone, and adorned with pictures on the outſide, The 
ſtreets are broad, clean, and well paved, but not ſtraight. 
The caſtle is ſeated on a high rock; but all the reſt of 
the city lies upon a level, and in one of the halls of this 


caſtle are to be ſeen four Corinthian © columns forty-five” 


feet high, which it is \pretended were brought from 
Rome by the devil, upon a challenge made him- by a 

onk, 
7 The ornaments uſed at the anointing of the emperors 
are preſerved in the church of the hoſpital, among which 
is the diadem of Cr termed the inſula, which 
js of pure gold, weighing fourteen pounds, and is cover- 
ed with precious ſtones. It is not cloſed on the top, as 
the imperial crowns are generally repreſented. The ſcep- 
tre and globe are of gold, and the ſword is faid to have 
been brought from heaven. The robe of Charlemagne 
is of a violet colour, adorned with pearls, and the im- 
perial cloak is edged with them, ſcattered over with 
eagles of gold, and a great number of precious ſtones: 
Here are alſo the cope, the ſtole, and the breeches a- 
dorned with jewels, the ſtockings and the buſkins cover- 
ed with plates of gold, " FR 

Among ſeveral other relics, they keep in the church 
of the hoſpital the iron head of St. Longinus's lance ; 
and as they are ſenſible that it is ſhewn in above ten 
other places, they maintain that all rhoſe are counter- 
feits, and that their's was found by St, Andrew, and 
brought from Antioch to this city: indeed, they have 
the bulls of five popes. to vouch for its authenticity,  _ 

The arſenal here is one of the moſt famous in Ger- 
many. In the two greathballs, each of which is two 
hundred and fifty paces Tong, are three hundred pieces 
of cannon, among which are many of a very large bore, 
the biggeſt of them carrying a ball of three hundred 
pounds weight ; but molt of theſe arms ſerve only for 
ſhew, they bein of greater antiquity than uſe, | 


The public library is in a cloiſter that formerly be- 


longed to the Dominicans, and is ſaid to contain twenty 
thouſand volumes. The moſt antient manuſcript is nine 
hundred years old; this is a copy of the Goſpels, with 
the prayers and hymns uſed in the Greek church. 


he town-houſe is a very large edifice of hewn ſtone; ' 


the front is very fine, and has a noble portal in the middle, 
adorned with fark ſtatues ; and the architecture of the 
whole is regular, and in a good taſte, There are two 
other very grand gates at equal diſtances, that are no leſs 
ſplendidly ornamented; but this building is too much 
crowded, it has no court before it, and that behind is 
narrow, that it ſcarcely. deſerves to be called one. 
here is an aſcent up a very indifferent ſtair-caſe to a 
long gallery, upon the cieling of which is. repreſented 
in relievo a famous tournament held in this city about 
three hundred years ago. In one of the chambers de- 
puties from the circle of Franconia meet every day on 
the affairs of the province. Over the door of this 
chamber is a picture, which contains the portraits of the 
three brothers John George, Frederic, and John Chriſ- 
Uan, princes of Saxony, who ſupported Luther in pro- 
moting the reformation. The ta eſtry of this chamber 
contains the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar, in ſix pieces. 
mong the ſeveral pictures in the many chambers of 
is building are, a large painting which repreſents the 
omage rendered by the magiftracy of Nurenburg to the 
<mperor Leopold z a very antient Madona, given by 
Frederic elector of Saxony; a St. Luke painting the 
virgin ary 3 Adam and Eve by Albert Durer, which 
1s highly eſteemed : here Eve preſents the apple with a 


very arch inſinuating ſmile ; another piQure by Albert f 
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runs through the city, puts in 
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Durer, in which are the ſaints Peter, Paul, John, and 
Mark; the murder of Abel by Preiſler, where Cain kills 
his brother with a large flint ſtone; the hiſtory piece of 
Eſther and Ahaſuerus, a fine picture much eſteemed ; 
but Ahaſuerus has the face and dreſs of king Francis I. 
and the queen is dreſſed like the ladies at Nurenburg. In 
the council- chamber, which is very ſmall, is a picture 
of the laſt judgment, ſaid to be ſix hundred years old, 
in which Joſeph is painted in the habit of a Carmelite. 

The city of Nurenburg is divided into eight parts, and 
one hundred and thirty-one captainſhips : I. The quar- 
ter at the wine-market, which is divided into thirteen 
captainſhips. Here is the pariſh church of St. Sebald; 
in which the principal things to be ſeen are the braſs 
monument of St. Sebald, with the creation of the world 
by the celebrated Albert Durer, who was a native of Nu- 
renburg. The Latin ſchool near- it is ſupplied with 
eight teachers. | 73 | 
II. The quarter at the milk-market, which contains 
fourteen captainſhips. In this quarter is the imperial 
fortreſs, ſeated on a mountain. hat is moſt remark- 
able here is the emperor's chapel, with the old tower be- 
Tonging to it, as alſo the chapels of St. Walburg and 

St. Margaret, together with the obſervatory. The church 
of St. Maw which is alſo called the Predicant, or Do- 
minican church, in which is kept the great library be- 
longing to the town. In this part alſo ſtands the chapel 
of St. Maurice. 

III. The quarter at the Gilben- hof, which conſiſts of four- 
teen captainſhips ; there is here St. Giles's church, which 
is built in the modern taſte, and is the fineſt in the whole 
city.- In an old cloiſter near it is a ſeminary, in which 
the upper claſſes are under the care of a certain number 
of profeſſors, and the lower under one rector and four 
preceptors. 

IV. The quarter at the ſalt- market, which contains 
8 captainſhips. Here is the council- houſe juſt 
deſcribed, with the church of our Lady. Near the 
Spital, in which four hundred people are conſtantly main- 
tained, is the church of the Hol Ghoſt. 

V. The quarter near the Bare-footed Fryars contains in 
it twenty-one captainſhips, in which is the pariſh-church 
of St. Laurence, near which is a Latin ſchool under the 
direction of eight teachers. In this quarter is the church 
of the Bare-footed Fryars, an hoſpital for foundlings, the 
church of St. Catharine, that of St. Martha, with a 
ſmall hoſpital, the church of St. Clare, and the building 
belonging to the academy of painting. wy 

VI. The quarter at the corn-market conſiſts of ſeven- 
teen captainſhips, containing the church of St. Sal- 
vator and the arſenal, which contains two hundred and 
ſeventy- four braſs cannon, and two of iron, with ſmall- 
arms ſufficient for eighteen thouſand men; the largeſt 
cannons are forty-elghy pounders, except two pieces of 
ordnance that carry balls weighing eighty pounds. One 
of the cannons is charged at the breech, and may be fired 
eight times in a minute. Here are alſo fifty field-pieces 
that are called by the names of the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet, the twelve months, the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, and of Mars and Pallas. The ſmall-arms 
are very beautifully diſpoſed in columns, ſhields, tro- 
phies, * and the ums of the city; being curiouſly 
arranged, like thoſe in the Tower of London. All theſe 
implements of war are kept in two large halls, one of 
which is a hundred and ſeventy, and the other two hun- 
dred and twenty common paces in length. 

VII. The quarter near the Carthuſians conſiſts of 
fifteen captainſhips, and contains the church of Marien- 
zell and the chapel of the twelve apoſtles, ; 
VIII. The quarter near St. Elizabeth conſiſts of fif- 
teen captainſhips, Here is the. church of St. James, a 
Latin ſchool, which has three maſters, and the Teutonic- 
houſe, which is the reſidence of the commandery of 
Nurenburg. In the church of St. Elizabeth in this quar- 
ter the Teutonic order celebrate their form of worſhip, 
and the deacons of St. Jacob have their maſs or hours of 
prayer there every day early in the morning. 

One of the greateſt beauties of this city is its ſoun- 
tains ; theſe we have juſt mentioned; but it will be pro- 
per to give a more particular account of them, In the 
new ſquare are three fountains, the moſt remarkable of 


which 


| 
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which is that in the middle. In a lar 
rock, on the top of which four large dolphins ſpout water, 
and ſupport a large ſhell, out of which riſes a triton, which 
jets a plentiful — into the air, through his marine 
trumpet, and from the bottom of the baſon riſe four 
ſmaller water · ſpouts, which thrgw their water into the 
triton's ſhell, through the hollow flopings of which it re- 
turns into the baſon. The whole is incloſed within a 
fine iron baluſtrade, (1 1 
Our author meritions another magnificent fountain, 
which when he was at e finiſhed, 
but not erected. In the middle of a vaſt morbie baſon, 
rock, in which are two c 
rom theſe grottos ſpring with 
ury two ſeua-horſes, of braſs, with tiders, who 
manage them with large ſea · reed. Abovertheſe grottos 
ate little infants of the ſame metal, sach ſounding a ma- 
rine trumpet. Upon the rock fit two naiads; wan dars 
in their hands, in large baſons, and four dragons mount- 
ed by little children; All the figures ate oftbra\s, as big 
as the life, and the attitudes admirable,” Out of "the 
middle of this. rock riſes a eſtal, adorned with feſ- 
toons compoſed; of coral; and various ſhells, with car- 
touches, &c. and with all theſe ornaments are inter- 
mixed ſome dolphins heads, The fineſt 1 in the 
whole is a Neptune ſtanding on the pedeſtal. This beau- 
tiful ſtatue is nearly ten feet high, and weighs two thou- 
ſand two hundred pounds, This fountain will throw out 
two hundred hogſheads of | water in an hour, and isva- 
lued at between thirty and thirty-five' thouſand crowns,” 
Among the ſtone bridges is one of a ſingſe arch, fifty 
paces in length, over the river Pegnitz. At one extremi- 
ty is a large fleſn- market, built of hewn- Robe, and on 
its gate is a vaſt ox of ſtone lying 
horns and hoofs ; under Which. is a Latin couplet in gold 
letters, ©* that every thing has its beginningrand iricreaſes 
«© but the ox yu ſes here never Was a e 
On the new bridge, which is fad to have coſt dhe 
city a hundred thoufand guldens, are two pyramids, on 
the apex of one of Which is the 'imperial black eagle, and 
on the other a dove with an olive branch in its. beak, 
with a diſtich in Latin to the following purpas 
In paſſing over this bridge, dedidsted e Charles; 
pray that his; imperial race ma enri while ins 
4 waters flow. under it.“ „ ien 5B 
Here are many noble muſeums; belonging to private 
perſons, and which ate viſited by all traveller e e 
and learning. There is alſo an anatomical che, 
end at the 2 of the eity, in which are:about a hun- 
dred ſkeletons of different gnimale;elpecially attheings 
ed ſpecies. ' This anatomical: theatre, Mr. 
ſerves, is andes manggement of Dr. Freu, whoſe 
houſe is near it; and in eee is a colledtion eras 
bout ſix thouſand kinds of plants, fevera}-petrifattions, 
a ſet of all kinds of ſeeday-fome delicate and curious 
ſkeletons of leaves and fruit” and ſeverab pieces ſhewing 
the curious mechaniſm afthethumanbody.  Irvthis mu-' 
feum is ſet up an clega 
be thus tranſlated: hk 
Mortal, if ignorant df the ftru 
body, and of that of the-animals, cc. created for thy 
<«< uſe, if thy ſight be good, ang thy mind inclined to 
c knowledge, ſtop here a while. ither, for thine; and 
« his own benekit, an abſtracted mind and curious hand 
< has collected the ſkeletons of men, animals, and ves 
„ getables; With the various kinds and forms of mine - 
4 rals, Every particle of theſe is a kind of natural 
« hieroglyphie, which delineates the infinite goodneſs, 
bounty, and glory of the Creator much more diſtinctly 
<« than thoſe invented by the Egyptians; and at the ſame 
time teaches thee to celebrate the unſearchable power 
of the Deity, to admire the inimitable and wonder- 
<« ful formation of all things, to confute the abſurdity 
and obſtinacy of the wicked atheiſt, to obferve the ſud- 
den change of vain beauty into loathſomeneſs, and 
«from thence, and the frailty of human life, to learn 
c true wiſdom. “““ 28D. 
It is remarkable that the prineipal clocks in this city 
ſtrike the hours from one to twelve progreſſively from the 
niſing of the ſun, and begin again after ſun · ſet, which at 
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ſays he, will be placed aJar 
verns oppoſite to eachothex, 
great 
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the intended bride and her friends. 
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nu 
\ banging both withiq and wienout wayed with the leaſt 
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ot” Latin infeription, which may 
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firſt puzzles ſtrangers ; but by the table of the equation 
of time publiſhed here, this may be eaſily reduced to the 
common method of calculation. | 

There are ſeveral other cuſtoms which ſeem very ex. 
traordinary, particularly the manner of celebrating mar. 
riage : the bridegroom, attended by his relations and 
friends, walks to the church, and is ſoon after followed by 
Mr. Miſſon, who 
was preſent upon one of theſe occaſions, ſaye, that on 


their entering the church the bridegroem ſat down with | 


his relations on one ſide, and the bride on the other op- 
pulite 


| hia; and over each of theit heads againſt the 
walli painted the figure of Death. From thence th 
both walted up to the miniſter, who ſtood in the mid 
of the choir; and he had no ſooner performed the cere- 
won, tan four or five trumpers ſounded from the top 
of the ſteeple. Upon this the, new- married couple re- 
kurden in ide ſame manner $outhe place from whence 
they came. 1 

e bridegroom appeared. M in black, with a cloak 
trimmed with lace, with a large ruff,” and a little crown 
of gold plate lace upon bis periwig. But the bride's 
drels is not ſo eaſily deſcribed: the beft to form an 
ien of it s, de fancy. a heads tire compoſed of gilt wire 
like a bob periwig half a foot higher than the forehead, 
and frizzled+ out on the ſices gj theſe threads or wires are 
ſo cloſe together, that there is no more diſtance between 
them, than is uit ſufficient to faſten to them an infinite 
mber of very ſmall; chi, round: plates of gold, which 


motion. Her habit was a inc of black veſt with long 
Kirts but the body Wes very Mort, and bad the ſeams 
covered with gold as the ſkirts were with ſmall 


on its. belly, with gilt | knots. of black” ſattin ribbon. Sbe had ſtraight ſleeves 
and cuffs that reached down below her wri 
ber neck ſhe Wore a handkerchief of very fine lace ſhaped 


About 


before"like--a-glergy man's band, but reaching down to 
the taiddle-afther-back, ended in a poldt. She bad allo 
a geld chain about her ſhoulders, and another about her 
waiſt, inſtead. of a «girdle; * The petticoat was pretty 
ſhort and trimmed towards the bottom with black bone- 


daceandigold fringe: This bride danged at the wedding 


Wi sac the Jenators, who wore 2 great-ruff. In- 
deed the cuſtoms] -obſervech}ſays our author, at this 
feaſt wereſe yay differen from any I bad ſeen before, 
that t-aather fancied myelin China than in Europe. 
err of Yaung better artizans, and in 
ene chan ih ies in Europe: particu- 
Hay the curious works;made here in wood, ivory, ala- 
Palber and even of paper ch are very famous; 
ani ee who are fond of mechanical arts and manutac- 
here nbundantly 835 their curioſity. The 
Pays of Nurenburg are mndeed exported? all over the 
worldy dor weir tees is not now fo confiderable as it 
was formerly... © 9 11 
he few Calviniſts here have a preacher of their own, 
and pe divine ſervice our the town; in a houſe 
ſeated in x garden, 3 


OY 


and htted er ihne purpoſe. The pa- 
pile areallowed theupublicexerciſe of their religion in 
the Teutönic-houſe: but the Jews are obliged to live in 
a village near the city; from whence they have the liber- 

ty of coming daily into che ton, on paying a (mall 
piece of money 1 not a ere to ſtay all 
1 therefore return before*the gates are 

N | K 3». HAS» 

The nobility here took their riſe in gg, when the 
emperor Henry VI. aſſiſting at a tournamenGg raiſed thirty- 
eight burghers families to the degree of nobility. The 
council of Nurenburg conſiſts of thirtyFour. noble and 

eight handicraft counſellors. The former are divided 
into twenty-ſix burgomaſters, and eight old ſenators, 
called Alt Gienanten, Theſe twenty-ſix burgomaſters con- 
ſiſt of thirteen old and thirteen young ones, and every 
four weeks an old and a young one preſide. Out of the 
thirteen old burgomaſters are choſen the ſeven firſt coun- 
ſellors, who are ſtiled the Teptemvirate, and manage the 
moſt important and ſecret affairs of the city; together 
with the ſix next to them, who compoſe the council of 
| appeal, Of the former the three firſt are ſtiled the ſu- 
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iv | 


preme head people, and are always imperial 1 
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che feſt of theſe-is alſo imperial bailiff; he reſides at 
on fort, and is ſtiled the caſtellan. Out of the 
thirteen younger burgomaſters, as well as out of the 
alder ones, all the offices of the government are filled 
c The eight counſellors choſen out of the tradeſmen 
0 annually at certain times to council; and theſe are 
Plected from the goldſmiths, the brewers, the tanners, 
the taylors, the cutlers, the clothiers, the bakers, and the 
turtiers, who are nominated the leſſer council. The 
great council, which muſt conſiſt of two hundred per- 
= is compoſed of-thoſe elected by the burghers. 

The judicatofies in Nurenburg are the appeal and 
upper court, together with that of the town and mar- 
riage=court z the country peaſant-court ; the under. court, 
inſtituted for the recovery of ſmall debts ; the quinque- 
virate- court, for the reparation of injuries; the foreſt- 
court, belonging to the wood of Sebald; the foreſt-court 
of Laurence wood; and the wild honey-court in the 


R juriſdictions here are the bailiff-office, the tax- 
office, the admĩniſtratory- office for the county, the war- 
office, the ſupreme guardian and eccleſiaſtical-office, the 
building-office, the toll-office, the brewery-office, the 
office for levying of toll upon wine, the pawn-office, or 
lendin — the corn - office, the cenſor - office, eſtab- 
liſhed for the governmentof the artizans, the tallow- office, 
the rent-maſter's=office, the ſheriff*s or inquiſition- office, 
the office belonging to the town charity, the arſenal-office, 
cheſt-office, the mint-office, and ſeveral others. 

The military forte'of this town conſiſts of ſeven com- 
panies of foot, ench of which in time of peace contains 
a hundred men, but in time of war a hundred and eighty- 
five ; of two troops of cuiraſſiers, each conſiſting of eighty- 
five men; and two companies of invalids, amounting to 
two hundred and twenty-ſix. Beſides theſe, which are 
regular troops, the burghers form themſelves into twenty- 
four companies of about three hundred and fifty men each, 
who are all well diſciplined, and go through the ſeveral 
evolutions and manual exerciſe with great exactneſs and 
activity. Two hundred men alſo belong to the train of 
artillery ; and the city ſelects two troops of horſe out of 
ſuch of the burghers as are remarkable for their height 
and comelineſs. The latter, on the breaking out of a 
fire in the city, have their particular ſtations aſſigned 
them, to which they immediately repair; and the men 
belonging to the artillery fecure the arſenal. They have 
here an excellent regulation with reſpe to fires, in order 
to excite the people * and 4 — z a ducat is 
given as a reward to that perſon who brings the firſt pail 
of water, two guldens to the ſecond, one gulden to the 
third, eight groſches to the fourth, and to every one of 


the reſt fifteen crutzers. 9 


The tract called the Nurenberg circle is ſurrounded 
by the rivers Schwartzbach, Pegnitz, and Schwabach, 
to which the Nurenbergers give the title of the border- 
waters, It comprizes within it two conſiderable imperial 
foreſts, called the Sebald and Laurence foreſts, which 
are covered with pines ; and in this compaſs are a con- 
ſiderable number of towns ſubje& to Nurenburg, one of 
the principal of which is 
. Altorf, or Altdorf, a ſmall town that conſiſts princi- 
pally of one large ſtreet, and ſeveral little ones. At the 
pariſh-church a profeſſor of divinity always preaches, and 
the two deacons belonging to it are likewiſe profeſſors of 
divinity. The citadel is an antient ſtone building, that 

$ twelve large courts, in which the adminiſtrator of 
Altorf reſides. Here is alſo an univerſity ; the building 
conſiſts of three ſtories, and has two wings; and con- 
tains in it a valuable library, an anatomical theatre, a 
chemical laboratory, and an obſervatory. Without the 
_ is a large botanical garden, which is kept in good 
order. g 
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Of the Biſhopric of Aichfladt ; its Situation, and Rivers. 
The Arms of the Biſhop, and the which the Go- 


. — 
vernment is adminiſtered; tuith a Deſtription of the City 


— Of the Teutonic Order, and particularly t ns +; * to ſerve the poor and ſick ; to be 
2 | | * 
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Maſterdom «of Mergentheim; with an Account of that 
Town, 20” 


* . biſhopric of Aichſtadt, or Eichſtett, terminates 
on the Upper Palatinate, Upper Bavaria, the dutchy 
of Neuburg, the county of Pappenheim, and the prin- 
cipality of Anſpach, by which al ſeveral detached parts 
of it are ſurrounded. 

Tue principal rivers by which this country is watered 
are the Altmuhl, which flows out of the principality of 
Anſpach, and here receives the little rivers of Anlauter, 
Schwartzach, and Sulz ; after which it enters Bavaria. 
The Upper and Under Retzat alſo runs through ſome 
parts of this biſhopric. 

The epiſcopal title is, By the grace of God, biſhop 
and prince of Aichſtadt. | 

The epiſcopal arms are a croſier argent, in a field 

ules. A biſhop's mitre crowns the ſhield, and behind 
it appears a ſword and croſier. 

Theſe biſhops formerly filed themſelves arch-chan- 
cellors of the holy ſee of Mentz, and maintained that, 
in virtue of this * they had ſeveral privileges dur- 
ing the vacaney of that archbiſhopric. The biſhop of 
Aichſtadt is perpetual chancellor of the univerſity of In- 
golſtadt. He fits in the council of the princes of the 
empire, on the ſpiritual bench, between the biſhops of 
Worms and Spire, and at the diets of the circle of Fran- 
conia between the reigning margraves of Brandenburg - 
Bareith and Anſpach. ' | | 

The chapter conſiſts of fourteen capitulars and four- 
teen domicelli, who muſt be all of a nobility ſuitable to 
the foundation, and ſwear to ſixteen degrees of deſcent. 

The principal offices here are the ſpiritual council, the 
regency, the aulic council, and the aulic chamber. 

he inhabitants are of the popiſh religion. The epiſ- 
copal territories are divided into eleven upper prefectu- 
rates, the principal place in which is 

Aichſtadt, or Eichſtett, the epiſcopal reſidence, which. 
lies in a valley on the banks of the Altmul, in the forty- 
eighth degree fifty- ſix minutes north latitude, and in the 
eleventh degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. It has an 
antient cathedral, to which one of its biſhops preſented 
a fine pyx for the hoſt, which is of pure gold, in the 
form of a ſun, and weighs forty marks; it is adorned 
with ſeveral diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones; 
the whole being valued at fixty thouſand guilders, Be- 
ſides the great choir, there is the choir of St. Willibald, 
in which it is pretended the bones of that faint were 


found in the * 1744, in honour of whom John An- 


thony II. cauſed a new and expenſive high altar to be 
raiſed, which was dedicated in 1745. AtSt. Walburg's 
church is an high altar as broad as the church itſelf, and 
above it is a ſmall cavity, the fides and bottom of which 
are lined with gold, and covered with a ſtone. This is 
called the coffin, and is ſaid to contain the breaſt-bones 
of St. Walburg, out of which an gil is ſaid to flow and 
force itſelf through the flone, where it is collected in 
drops, which are received into a 
thence conveyed into a golden 
ſmall vials for the uſe of pilgrims and benefactors re- 
ſorting thither, and employed in miraculous cures. This 
holy flux happens twice a year, that is in the ſpring and 
fall ; but it frequently appears at different ſeaſons. . To 
this church belongs a Benedictine — 9 In this town 
is alſo a college of Jeſuits, a parochial and collegiate 
church of our Lady, in which is a foundation conſiſtin 
of a provoſt, a dean, a cathedral and town miniſter, an 
ſome canons, Here is alſo a Dominican convent, a 
cloifter of regular canoniſts of the congregation of our 
Lady, a Capuchin cloiſter and church in the eaſt ſub- 
urbs, and another church dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, 
We ſhall now give an account of the Teutonic order 
in general, and in particular of the maſterdom of Mer- 
gentheim. i 
The Teutonic order was founded in Paleſtine in the 
ar 1190, and thoſe who entered into it were called 
Loi hts of the virgin Mary, or brothers of the Teuto- 
nic houſe of our Lady of ſorafatem, They bound them- 
ſelves by a vow to defend the Chriſtian religion and the 


all of 
them 


— — 


geen trough, and from 
wl, and depoſited in 
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them Germans, and of true antient nobility. The 
knights of this order were driven from Jeruſalem by the 
Saracens, and afterwards gradually ſubdued all Pruſha, 
Courland, Semigallia, and Livonia ; but again loſt thoſe 
countries. | 

The ſuperior of this order, or the grand and Teuto- 
nic maſter, ſtiles himſelf adminiſtrator of the grand ma- 
ſterdom of Pruſſia, maſter of the Teutonic order in Ger- 
many and Italy, and lord of Freudenthal and Eulen- 
berg. He is a ſpiritual prince of the empire, and enjoys 
a high rank in the council of the princes, fitting on 
the Hiritual bench next after the archbiſhops, and pre- 
ceding all the prelates; but in the citcle of Franconia, 
he is the laſt of the ſpiritual princes. 43+ Jig: AHN 

The arms and enſigns of this order ate an erect croſs 
ſable in a field argent, granted by pope Celeſtine III. 
In the field is a croſs or, conferred by king Henry of 

eruſalem, and in its center is ſeen the imperial eagle 

eſtowed by the emperor Frederic II. On each of the 
four corners is a lilly or, which was added to theſe arms 
by St, Lewis of France, 1 

Theſe knights muſt be of old German nobility, and 
prove their — Both the proteſtants and papiſts 
may be inveſted with the order, and the proteſtant 
knights are permitted to marry. On ſolemn occaſions 
the knights wear a white mantle with a black croſs up- 
on it, edged with filver ; but their dreſs in other re- 
ſpects reſembles that of other ſeculars, though it is not 
ornamented, or of the gayeſt colours. | 

Did the ſigniories and eſtates which the Teutonic 
order {till poſſeſs in Germany lie contiguous, they would 
form a conſiderable principality. Theſe eſtates conliſt, 
in general, of what is properly called the maſterdom of 
Mergentheim and twelve bailiwics. 1 : 

| The regency at Mergentheim is compoſed of a vice- 

ſtadtholder, preſidents, houſe commendaries, and pur- 
veyors, with a certain number of privy, regency, ſpiri- 
tual, and chamber counſellors, 

To the circle of Franconia belongs only the proper 
maſterdom of Mergentheim, and the bailiwic of Fran- 
conia, the nine 6. place in which is, 
Mergentheim, Mergenthal, or Marienthall, a ſmall 
city ſeated on the Tauber, twenty-five miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Wurtzburg ; the reſidence of the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order, and alſo the ſeat of the 
regency. In this town is an academy, and a ſeminary. 
Here is alſo a rural deanery belonging to the eccleſtical | 
juriſdiction of Wurtzburg, and on a mountain near the 
town ſtands a citadel, in which the grand maſter uſually 
reſides, It was taken by the Swedes under the com- 
mand of general Horn in 1681; but was ſoon after re- 
taken by the French and the duke of Saxe-Weymar ; 
Nut has been fince reſtored to its antient proprietor, the 
grend maſter. 
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SECT. VII. 


Of the Counties of Hobenlobe, Wertheim, and Erbach. 
Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers ; with a 
conciſe Account of the Princes of each, their Arms, Govern- 
ment, and principal Towns, 


HIS country borders on the maſterdom of Mer- 
gentheim, the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, the prin- 
cipality of Anſpach, the territorjes of the imperial cities 
of Rotenburg and Swabian-Hall, the dutchy of Wur- 
temburg, and a part of the electorate of Mentz. Its 
greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is about eight and twenty 
miles, and from north to ſouth about thirty. It was an- 
tiently much larger, and formed nearly one third of all 
Franconia, 

The ſouth ſide of the country furniſhes the traveller 
with a proſpe& of fine vineyards, which, in ſome places, 
join to each other for ſeveral miles together. The 
north fide is proper for agriculture, and on the tops of 
the mountains are commonly found valuable woods of 
oak, fir, pine, beech, and birch, in which a variety of 

ame find ſhelter ; and in the valleys is good meadow 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The principal rivers are the Kocher, which iſſu- 
ing out of the territory of the imperial city of Swa- 
bian- Hall, enters the county of Hohenlohe, and run, 
into the dutchy of Wurtemburg. The Jagſt, which 
flows into this country from the principality of Anſpach. 
The Tauber, and the Wernitz, both which riſe in this 
country. A 3 4 
Wich reſpe& to the religion of this country, it is ne. 
ceſſary to obſerve; that the reformation which was be. 
gun here in 1540, was thoroughly completed in 1556 
and ever ſince the whole country has been of the, 
theran chureb. But in 166), count Lewis Guſtavus em- 
bracing the Romiſh religion, and his elder brother count 


ing his example, the proteſtants were oppreſſed, and 
ſuffered various er. which have been in a great 
meaſure removed by the interpoſition of the empire, 
| The counts of Hohenlohe are of à very antient fa. 
mily, and are divided into the principal branches of 
Neuinſtein and Waldenburg; the former is alſo ſubi.. 
vided into thoſe of Weckerſheim, and Lagenburg, and 
the latter into thoſe of Pfedelbach. and Schillingsfurſt. 
The whole of this capital line was raiſed in the year 
1744, to the dignity of princes of the empire; but tho 
the princely dignity was at the ſame time offered to the 
collateral branches of the line of Neuinſtein, they haye 
as yet ſcrupled to accept of it. 
he princes of the younger Waldenburg capital line 
ſtile themſelves princes of the holy Roman empire 
counts of Hohenlobe and Waldenburg, lords of Lan. 
genburg, &c. but the counts of the older Neuinſtein 
line, ſtile themſelves counts of Hohenlohe and Gleichen, 
and lords of Langenburg Cranichfield, &c. | 
The arms of the princely capital line of Waldenb 
are, for Hohenlohe, a ſhield quarterly, in whoſe fir 
and fourth quarters argent, are two leopards ſable, run. 
ning directly againſt each other: and in the ſecond and 


third upper quarters, a lion adyancing and crowned or, 


with an open throat, a red exerted tongue, and a double 
rolled up tail, in afield fable; and, in the lower ones, 
on account of urg eight ruſtres ſable, in a field 
© TY | 

The arms. of the Neuinſtein capital line, are alſo x 
ſhield quarterly, in whoſe firſt and fourth quarters are to 
be ſeen in a field argent two leopards fable running at 
each other; and in the ſecond and third, above, a fron 
crowned or, in a field ſable, and below it eight ruſtres 
fable in a field or. In a middle ſhield is a lion crowned 
or, in a field verte. | 

At the diet of the empire the princes and counts of 
Hohenlohe belong to the Franconian college of counts; 
and at the * 9 are poſſeſſed of ſix voices with 
the right of precedency in the Franconian college; but at 
the Franconian diets hey have only two voices, which 
follow directly after thoſe of the princes. 

This county contains in it ten cities, three market- 
towns, and twelve citadels, the principal place in which 
"M7 | 

| Oringen, the capital of the country, ſeated on the 
rivulet of Ohrn, which runs between the old and new 
town. One half of this place belongs to the Oringen 
line, and the other to the whole princely line of Wal- 
denburg. The former reſides at a magnificent caſtle in 
this city, to which adjoins a beautiful pleaſure gacden, 
The building called the ſtone houſe is a grand ſtructure 
encloſed by a wall, with a ſpacious court before it, and 
belongs to the princely line of Waldenburg. At this 
place is alſo a building allotted for the reſidence of the 
counteſs dowager. The churches and preachers are alſo 
in common. Of the former there are two, the princi- 
py church, and that of the Spital. The Lazar-houſe 

as a chapel, and the burial-place without the town has 
alſo a church. The ſeminary here was in the year 1735 
formed on the plan of a Gymnaſium Illuftre, In this 
town are alſo kept the common archives. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this city are ſeveral eminences that yield 


excellent fruit, and fine wine. , 
The county of Wertheim, which we ſhall next deſ- 
cribe, lies between the archbiſhopric of Mentz, and the 


ground, which feeds an excellent breed of cattle. | 


biſhopric of Wurtzburg, a part of it being alſo i, 
| : 1 — | . Y 
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Chriſtian of Hohenlobe-Bartenſtein, ſoon after follow. - 
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of Erbach. The Maine runs through it, 
* ate receives the Tauber. It produces a 
0 ry of fruit, and of the tzrapes a good wine is made, 
— diet-of the empire. the princes and counts of 
Lowenſtein Wertheim, are ſſeſſed, on account of this 
unty, of two voices in the Franconian college of counts, 
= at the circle of F ranconia, they enjoy a ſent, and 
voice between Caſtell and Rienec g. 
Te capital of this county is Wertheim, which is 
ſeated on the Maine, where it is joined by. the Tauber, 
It contains two reſidentiary palaces, and alſo 2 pariſh 
hurch, which both the Lutherans and Roman catho- 
155 make uſe of in common, and alſo a Latin ſchool; 
The magiſtracy here are, however, all Proteſtants. -.--; 
Tue county of Erbach is ſeated on the Odenwalde, 
and is ſurrounded by the archbiſhopric of Mentz, the 
el: oral palatinate, and a part of the county of Wer. 
theim, extending about twenty-four miles in length, and 
about nineteen in bread tg ls 
It is a Dre dut well cukivated and 
ity fruitful... The more barren! lands are ſometimes 
{uffered to reſt between five and ten years, after. which 
the buſhes, heath, and whatever elſe they are over-run 
with, are cut down in time of harveſt, dug up by the 
roots, and theſe, with a part of the turf, being laid to- 
ther on heaps, as ſoon as they become dry, are ſet on 
= and the aſhes being - ſpread abroad, the land is 
plou hed up and ſown ; 1 this means the land is ren- 
Fred fruitful, and the inhabitants procure a ſufficient 
quantity of cora for their ſubſiſtance z they cultivate; 
abundance of potatoes, and alſo prepare a great deal o 
pot aſh. The foreſts, however, become thin, and man 
pieces of ground which were formerly covered with 
woods, have been converted into arable land; but at 
preſent they degin 3 to plant trees. The beſt pa- 
ures and meadows lie in the valleys, and the breeding 
of cattle is here pretty conſiderable, _ 8 
- This country has ſome good quarries of ſtone and 
marble, and it has al ſo ſome good mines of iron. 
The rivulets which tiſe in this country, among which 
the Mumling is the principal, all diſcharge themſelves in · 
to the Maine, the Rhine, and the Neckar, and abound 
in fiſh: f | : OS Or "oo 
The inhabitants amount to near twenty-four thouſand 
ſouls ; they are of the Lutheran church, and export fine 
meal made of ſpelt; with oats, buck-wheat, wood, coals, 
pot-aſh, cattle, iron, nuts, honey, and wax. The wool 
produced here is manufactured into cloth. 15. 
Te county of Exbach is for the moſt part a fief of the 
elector Palatine, and on the raiſing of the houſe of Ex- 
bach to the dignity of counts, the feodal rites were ex- 
preſly reſerved to that of the elector. Theſe counts are 
poſſeſſed of two voices at the diet of the empire in the 
college of the counts of Franconia. | | 
Within this county are nine prefecturates, one of the 
principal places in which is, | 8 
Erbach, an old citadel, and a ſmall town ſituated on 
the Mumling, in a narrow valley amidſt high mountains, 
and contains 'only a few houſes which ſtand by the cita- 
del, and are ſurrounded with a wall; but other houſes 
have been built on the out · ſide of this wall, which haye 
the appearance of a ſuburb z but the place is ſo inconſi- 
derable as to have only one church, At a ſmall diſtance 
from the town is the village of Erbach; through this 
place runs a rivulet, which in a meadow near the town, 
ks into the earth, and paſſes through a mountain, oh 
the other ſide of which it iſſues out again, and at length 


SECT. vil. 


Of the Counties of Henneherg, and Schartzenlerg, with a 
conciſe Account of the free imperial City of Rottenburg. 


HE county of Henneberg is bounded on the eaſt 

4 by Coburg, and Schwartzenburg ; on the north 
by Gotha and Eiſenach; on the weſt by the landgra- 
rate of Heſſe, and the biſhoprit of Fulda; and on the 
fouth by the biſhopric of Wartzburg, extending from 


| gni 
Bareith and Alſdach, 
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north to ſouth neat twenty-eight miles, and from eaſt td | 


weſt about twenty-five, Ve 
| In moſt of its Fries the inhabitants apply themſelves 
to agriculture, with tolerable ſucceſs, and in ſome places 
cultivate tobacco. It has mines of ſilyer and copper 
but thoſe of iron are by far the moſt numerous, In ſome 
parts of this county falt is made, and it has alfo ſome 
medicinal ſprings. Be eee 2 r rr 
The principal tiver is the Werra, which after its en- 
tering into this county, divides itſelf into two parts, and 
receives into it ſeveral ſmall ſtrem ss. 
No other religion than that of the Lutherans is to- 
lerated here, except at Schmalkalden, where is a church 
belonging to the Catviniſth Weis" Oo Os. i 
The manufactures of this county chiefly conſiſt of fu- 
Han, and the making of arms and hard-ware. _—- 
„At preſent. the princely county of Henneberg has *. 
following lords for its poſſeſſors, namely, the selector of 
Saxony, the dukes of Saxe- Weimar, Meinun en, Go- 
tha, Cobur pad, and Hilburghauſen, and the Jand- 
277 
The, principal places in this county are the following; 
Dee the reſidence of the princes 
Henneberg, and at preſent the ſedt of the fer Sa- 
xon ſuperintendency, is ſeated on the little rivet 
Schleuſz, forty miles to the north-weſt of Bamberg, at 
| the foot of a. hill, upon which ate the ruins of a caſtle 
or palace, The town is not large, and on account o 
the adjoining Thuringian wood, has but little land fit 
fortillagez it-has, however, a ſeminary, which belongs 
W to All the dukes of Saxony, who are poſle(- 
ſed of any ſhare in this r Schleuſingen 8 
tains a commander nging to the order of St. Jo 
founded been r. 1 I * 
Meinungen, or Meiningen, a town ſeated on the river 
Werra, amidſt high mountains, Which duke Bernhard 
of Saxony, on his obtaining it in 1687, choſe for his 
reſidence, and cauſed a new Palace, with a chapel to b 
built, naming. it from his conſort ] lizabethenburg. I 
this palace are the princely library, a cabinet of medals, 
and the archives of. Henneberg, which belong in com- 
mon to the princely.and electoral houſes of Saxony, In 
this town is one pariſh church, à Latin ſchool, àn or- 
phan-houſe, a houſe of correction, and a ſpinhing-hodſe. 
It had formerly a very conſiderable nianufacture of fu- 
ſtian, which is now leſs flouriſhing, and the _burghers 
chiefly apply themſelves to the culture of 1985 ff 
3 Salkald, à town ſituated at the foot of the Thufin- 
gian wood, on a rivulet of the ſame name, 'which hers 
receives into it the Stille. It is a pretty, large, thriving 
and populous town. On a hill neat it ſtands the citadel 
of Wilkelmbur thus called from its being rebuilt by 
the landgrave iam IV. In "the center of the town 
ſtands an old palace of the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, called 
the Heſſenhof. In this town is alſo a collegiate churth, 
in which were formerly twelve canons; with a towns 
church poſſeſſed in common by the. Lutherans, and Cal. 
viniſts, and à Latin ſchool. The ſalt-pits here, in con- 
junction with the neighbouring mines of iroh and the 
forges, are of great advantage to the town, which has à 
coniſiderable trade in hatdware. The numerous meet- 
ings held by the proteſtant princes in this town, with 
the league they concluded bere in 1531, and the theo- 
logical articles drawn up oy Luther, which they cauſed to 
be confirmed by theit teachers,” have rendered this town 
famous in the German hiſtory. — eh BJ 
The coutity of Schwartzenberg is for the moſt part 
ſurrounded by the 9 of Bamberg, the county of 
Caſtell, the figniory of Speckfeld, the principalities of 
and the” biſhopric of Wet ion 


This county in its "greateſt extent is about ninete 

miles long; but in ſome parts it is only two miles; tho 
in others about three miles broad, The inhabitants of 
this narrow, ſlip of country are partly of the Lutheran 


and partly of the Romiſh chutch.” 
he prince of Schwartzenberg is poſſeffed of ſeveral 


other diſtricts in Bohemia and Stiria, His title is ptince 
ptincely 
take of 
ee 


of Schwartzenberg, of the holy Roman empite 
landgrave 10 the Klettgau, count bf Sulz, 


Suga, Ang lord of, e .of the holy 
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dire heteditary aulie judge of Rothweil, and lord of the 

higniris of Murau, Wittingau, Frauenberg, Poſtelberg, 
ildſchutz, Worlic, &c. 


His arms are a ſhield quarterly, the firſt and fourth 
Ids of which are argefit and azure, divided eight-fold 
engthways for Schiwartzenberg z and in the third and 
fourth. quarter is a black raven picking out the eyes of a 
Turk's head, in memory of the fortreſs of Raab in Hun- 
ry, n taken from the Turks by count Adol- 
us in 1598. meg 4 
In this file diſtri are ſix ptefecturates ; but no town 
worthy of notice, moſt of them being villages, and the 
feſt oy little market-t6wns, with only one pariſh- 
- church, | 
There are ſome other little diſtricts in the circle of 
ranconia; as the counties of Caſtel! and Reinec ; the 
igniories of Limburg, Seiſneim, Reichelbetg, Weifſen- 
theid, Welzheim, and Hauſen, which, though their 
poſſeſſbrs have 4 ſeat and voice in the diet of the empire, 
ate t66 inconſiderable to merit any farther notice. 
There are alſo ſeveral free imperial cities in the circle 
2 Franconia that have & voice in the diet of the empire, 
e 
been particularly deſctibed, is 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


- - Menrz, 


| - Rothenburg, of Rotenburg, Which is ſeated: on an 
eminence the Tauber, in the forty-ninth degree 
twenty-ſix minutes latitude, and in the tenth degree 
eleven minutes eaſt Jongitude, thirty-five miles to the 
| weſt of Nurenburg.. It receives the water for its neceſ- 
ſary uſes out of the river Tauber, by means of an en- 
gine, by which it is forced up the mountain, and from 
thence aſcends in a direct line to what is called the Klin. 
genthurn, from which it falls down again, and produces 
three fountains in the town. Rotenburg is ſurrounded 
with walls that are. fortified 'with towers, and defended 
by ditches. The inhabitants who are Lutherans have 
five churches in the city; but there is generally no preach- 
ing but in two of them, that is, in the pariſh- church of 
St,. James, and in the church near the hoſpital. The 
academy here comſiſts of ſeven claſſes, and the like num. 
ber of teachers. Ons 6 

At the diet of the empire this city poſſeſſes the eighth 

lace in the college of the imperial cities on the Swabian 
bench, and the ſecond at the circle of Franconia on the 
bench of the imperial cities, To this city belong ſeve. 
tal villages. nn 737 4 wh + * 

wry I 
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principal of theſe, "next to Nutenhurg, which has 
Ln r 
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The ELECTORAL RHENISH” 


Eliftorate of Ment k: its Situation, Extent, and Produce. 


"ſ w 0 


' The Religion of the Inhabitants, their Arts, Manufac- 
ture, and Cl 2 The Dighity, Titles, Arms, and 


erco. 
 Prerogatives , the Archbiſhop, and of the bigh Chapter 
N. of tz, e Offices by which the ernment is admi- 
mild; with the clefloral Revenurs and Forces, 
ls circle extends from the circle of Swabia, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, to that of Weſtphalia, 
h 


5 and the Tower. part of the citcle of the Upper 
Rhine; and to the welt by the upper part of the circle of 
> Upper Shine, Lorrain, and Luxemburg. It divides 

circle of the Upper Rhine ; but its extent is difficult 


* 


ee * 
It includes the three archbiſhoprics and electorates of 
Mentz, Triers, or Treves, and Cologne, with the Pa- 
latipate. ... 9 1 
* The elector of Mentz is the ſummoning prince and 
director of the circle, the diets of which, have ever ſince 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century been held at Franc- 
FE. on the Maine. This 5 one of _ pe the an- 
ior circles, which, in the years 1697 and 1702, en- 
22 A mutual compact with 44. other for their 
4 againſt the attacks of an enemy. | 
4 ich reſpect 


e mixed. 


to religion, this circle is reckoned among 


1 


lies to the north ; to the eaſt it is bounded by 


The archbiſhoptic of Mentz is ſeated on the Rhine, 


and is bounded on the 1 by Wetteravia and Heſſe, 


on the ſouth and eaſt by 
| tending about fifty miles in length, and twenty in 
ore th. . eee 3 31 atk: (1421 * 1 | 
FTpis country zffords ſufficient ſubſiſtence for the in- 
habitants ; for, beſides corn and excellent wine, it pro- 
duces fine garden-fruit, and plenty of cattle; in ſome 
| parts are raiſed large quantities of flax and tobacco, and 
In der are iron mines, „ 
"+. The 9 1 rivers with which this electotate is wa- 
\[xered are, the Rhine, the Maine, the Jaxt, and the 
4 n 1071 (104 8 1 10 yo wr | 11 
bs, .. he countries ſeated on 
ever ſince the Reformation, have been in the power 0 


ſouth and ranconia and the palatinate of 
the Rhine, and on the weſt by the electorate of Triers ; 


the Rhine and Matte, — 


, 


Ls 
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Circle, or the Circle of che LOWER RHINE. 
ba 5 * 


the elector of Mentz, have gm adhered to the Ro- 
miſh church; but on the Eichsfeld, as alſo at Erfurt, 
Cronberg, and ſome other places, there are many Pro- 
teſtants; and at Bonnigheim the proteſtant worſhip is 
— 28 In feveral places the Jews are alſo to- 
erated. : +4 
In this archbiſhopric are ſome woollen and other ma- 
nufactures, in ſome places looking-glaſſes, and in others 
fine porcelain is made ; while in other parts the inhabi- 
tants apply themfelves with great diligence to the culti- 
vation of flax and tobacco, ith re to commerce, 
they on an important trade in wines, ſerge, linen, 
tobacco, almonds, cheſnuts, nuts, &c. he late 
elector, John Frederic Charles, has not only eſtabliſhed 
two annual fairs at Mentz; but has endeavoured to make 
cotmntnerce flouriſh both in that city, and in all the archie- 
piſcopal countries; ſor which purpoſe commiſſioners of 
commerce are appointed there. The electoral exchequer 
of Lohnec expedites all mercantile affairs, and examines 
into complaints relating to exchange and all commercial 
ſubjects of diſpute, The cleQoral magazine here has 2 
preſident, four magazine maſters, and two brokers. 
The archbiſhop obtains his dignity by the free choice 
of the chapter, and muſt ſwear to an elefion-capitulation. 
The papa! confirmation is very nſive ; the pallium 
is alſo obtained at a high price, the annalis, which 
each new archbiſhop is obliged to pay to the pope, 2 
mounts to ten thouſand florins. This prelate is, how- 
ever, the firſt archbiſhop in Germany, and the archie- 
'piſcopal dignity is inſeparably connected with that of 
elector; — indeed he is eſteemed the firſt among all the 
ſpiritual and ſecular electors. 0.9 
- His title is J. F. by the grace of God of the holy {ee 
of Mentz archbiſhop, of the holy Roman empire through- 
out all Germany arch-chancellor and elector, &c. 
The archiepiſcopa} arms are a wheel argent, in a field 
gules, to which each elector alſo adds his family arms. 
The elector of Mentz has great prerogatives with re- 
ſpect to the ſupreme "rare of the empire. At the 
imperial auljc council the vice- chancellor of the empire, 
who is. nominated by him, follows immediately after the 
imperial preſident. He has alfo the nomination of all the 
ſecretaries; and the imperial aulic chancery, which is ap- 
pointed by bim, expedites all matters of which cogni- 
Zance has been taken. He likewiſe collects, and has the 


direction of the money received ſor all diſpatches; * 
1 | 


MENTZ. 
of the imperial aulie council, and the aſſeſſors of 
= m_ are "offeſſed of the firſt place among all thoſe 
of their order. The chancery of the chamber-court 1s 
likewiſe appointed and regulated by him alone. 
The high chapter of Mentz conſiſts of twenty-four 
rſons ; that is, of five prelates, and nineteen capitulats. 
he former have the privilege of wearing a mitre ; but 
the latter need not be prieſts, though they generally are. 
This chapter has ſeveral ſyndics and other officers. The 
electoral ſtadtholder, together with the preſidents of the 
aulic council, with the chamber and town juriſdiction, 
are always choſen from among the capitulars; and in 
all ſtipulations with the N ates, and other 
important affairs in which the privileges of the arch- 
biſbopric are concerned, the conſent of the chapter ĩs alſo 
mentioned. A capitular is always vicar-general t6 the 
archbiſhop in ſpiritual matters, Theſe capitulars muſt 
be born in the Rheniſh province, and prove by oath their 
being deſcended from noble anceſtors for ſix deſcents. 
At the electoral court of Mentz is held no regular pri 5 
council; but important affairs of ſtate are propoſed 
what is called the privy- conference. The privy-chancery 
conſiſts of the aulic- chancellor, the privy- ſecretary, the 
ſecretaries, privy-regiſters, and privy-clerks of the chan- 
The aulic council, or the electoral regency- 
council college, is under the direction of a preſident, a 
great ſteward, an aulic chancellor, a chancery, director, 
ivy-aulic, and regency counſellors, &c. The reviſion- 
judicatory has a director, reviſion- counſellors, a ſecretary, 
and proctors. At this court a perſon may ſue, within 
thirty days, for reviſion of the ſentences of the aulic- 
udicatory, the offices of appeal, commiſſion, and works. 
he other colleges are, the aulic-judicatory, whoſe ſen- 
tences are notified in four general aulicJudicatory days, 
the aulic-chamber, the military conference, the chamber- 
office, and town judicatory at Mentz, the poor-houſe 
commiſſion, and the office of works. i 
The eleRoral revenues are eſtimated at about one mil- 
lion two hundred thouſand florins. The military forces 
conſiſt of the elector's life-guard of horſe, and a number 
of dragoons, with three regiments of foot, and the like 
number of provincial regiments, eſtabliſhed on a regular 
footing. The city of Mentz being reckoned a barrier 
fortreſs of the empire, the circle of the Upper Rhine 
confiders it as one of its fortreſſes, and frequently keeps 
in it, under certain reſtrictions, a number of troops be- 
longing to the circle. n 5 
In the electorate of Mentz are forty- one cities 
twenty - one boroughs: . {1.30 


d 
1 
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S ECT. II. 


A particular Deſctiption of Mentz, Cronberg, and Aſchuſen. 
burg, in that Eleforate. | 


Latin Moguntia and Moguntiacum; which 'is' ſeated at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Maine; in 'the forty- 
ninth degree ſixteen minutes north latitude, and in the 
eighth degree ſixteen mĩinùtes eaſt longitude from 'Lon- 
don. The city is pretty large and populous ; but con- 
fiſts for the moſt part of narrow ſtreets and old faſhioned 
bouſes belonging to the burghers. 'In the year 1735 two 
man months were granted for the better fortifyin 


E ſhall begin the 'deſctiptioti of the cities of this 


wards begun are excellent, they are ſtill unfiniſhed. 
The archbiſhop's palace is built of a kind of red mar- 
le, in' a very magnificent manner. It is only two 
ſtories high; but the apartments are very fine, the ceil- 
ings richly adorned, and the furniture' very ſplendid. 
The ceiling of the hall where the elector dines, contains 
in different apartments the hiſtory of St. Martin, the pa- 
tron of Mentz; and the tapeſtry with which it is hung re- 
preſents the ſtory of Eneas and queen Dido. At the 
end of this firſt apartment is a large and ſumptuous 
cabinet of looking-glaſſes, enchaſed in little gilt ſquares ; 
the baſes are adorned with cartouches, upon which are 
— fine landſcapes, which are amazingly multiplied 
dy the bs of theſe mirrors. From hence you have 
«4 3 


y 


ruke, quite in buckle. 
is ſo contrived, that the prieſt faces the 


electorate with Mentz, or Mayence, called in | ga 


of 
this city; but though the fortifications that were after- 
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a proſpect of the Rhine, the Maine, and all the adjacetit 
country, which is extremely delightful. e 
Tue ſecond ſtory has nothing remarkable, except thb 
elector's bed- chamber, which is a ng ſmall one for 4 
prince, but magnificently furniſhed, '"The tapeſtry is ex- 
| 2 fine, and repreſents in fix pieces the whole 
able of Perſeus and Andromeda. The bed js of crim- 
ſon brocade with a gold ground, and the eanopy is egyer- 
ed with pearls. "The chairs are carved, gilt, and covered 
with 'embroideted (crimſon velvet and gilt fringe ; even 
the frame of the looking-glaſs, which is eight feet high; 
is covered: with crimſon velvet laced with gold. PI 

The arſenal kept in the palace is no more thai a la 
| cloſet lined with fuſils, muſkets, carabines, and'piftolsz 
made by the moſt famous gunſmiths in Europe, and 
many of them are of exquiſite workmanſhip. Here are 
alſo ſome air-guns.” This palace, in the year 1750, re- 
ceived the addition of a' beautiful new wing; and has the 
advantage of fine gardens.” ' | | 1 2908 
* The cathedral is a vaſt pile of reddiſh marble : imme- 
diately on entering it you ſee the ſepulchral monuments 
of ſix antient archbiſhops of Mentz, whoſe ſtatues ſtand 
leaning againſt the pillars that ſupport the arched roof. 
On the other ſide are thoſe of the two laſt electors; the 
ſtatue of one of them ſtands in his epiſcopal robes, and 
is as large as the life: the tomb of the laſt elector is of 
black marble, and his ſtatue, which is of white marble, 
is ſitting : two little angels of white marble ſtand, one 
before him, preſenting him an open book, which he 
ſeems to read ; the other at his feet, playing with the 
archiepiſcopal mitre. On each fide of him is acroſs of 
white marble, 6n'one of which is an inſcription. This 
work is eſteemed here a finiſhed piece; but there is no- 
thing in it very extraordinary. In the choir are two 
other monuments, one of George Chriſtian landgrave of 
Heſſe, the other of a count of mberg, who was kill- 
ed the ſame day that the marquis d'Uxelles, Who de- 
fended Mentz againſt the allies, cauſed a parley to be 
beaten, and capitulated, which was on the ninth of 
September 1689. The ſtatue of this count has ſome- 
ing very particular, it being of white marble, and 
covered with armour, except a helntet and gantlets. He 
is in the attitude of one uſing all his efforts to get out 
of his coffin, Which is of black marble, and puſhes up 
the lid with one hand, while he fupports himſelf wit 
the other againſt the bottom of the coffin,” The ſculps 
tor, beſides _ a man in a coffin with his armour 
on, has alfo ridiculoufly given him a full bottomed pes 
he high altar of this eatde ral 
people, and need 
not turn about at mentioning the words Dominus vobiſ= 
cum. The principal thing worth ſeeing here is the trea« 
ſury, which is ſhewn for a ducat or two, by two offi- 
cers nominated by the dean, and conſiſts of jewels, rich 
veſtments, and other church furniture, particularly an 
oſtenſorium valued at twenty- four thouſand dollars. 


The Auguſtine nuns of St. Agnes have a very ele- 
nt church, and the Carthuſian monaſtery without the 
city is worth ſeeing, on account of the beauty of the 


church; in which are thirty-two ſtalls of a fine fort of 
wood, ' curiouſly inlaid with ivory. Theſe ſeats were 
made by a Hamburgher, and the monks value them at 
no leſs than a thouſand dollars each. Way” War 

There is a bridge of boats over the Rhine at Mentz, 
which is ſeven hundred and ſixty-ſix paces in length, 
and leads to a little ton on the other fide; named Caſſel. 


Tbe religious foundations here are; that of St. Al- 
ban's, the eccle/iz collegiate inſigne: B. M. J. ad gradus, 


with thoſe of St. Peter, St: Stephen, St. Victor, the 
Holy Croſs, St. Gangolph, St. John, and St. Maurice. 
It has an archiepiſcopal ſeminary, dedicated to St. Bo- 
niface, with ſeven pariſh churches, and a Benedictine 
prelature, ſeated on Jacob's mount; as alſo a college 
of | Jeſuits, ſix monaſteries and five nunneries; with a 
chartreuſe, and two other nunneries hear the city. 
There is alſo an univerſity, and fix hoſpitals, * 
About a mile from the city is the elector's palace, 
called la Favorita, which is a modern edifice, and is à 
moſt elegant and delightful place, both on account of 
its fituation and proſpect over the Rhine and Maine, 
the architecture, and the diſpoſition of the garden, hic 
M m m ' 5 7 —_ 
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is adorned with pyramids, ſtatues, caſcades, and other 
water- works. The building deſigned for the orangery 
belongs to the main body of the alace, and the three 
pavilions on each fide, ſerve for lodgings for the gen- 
tlemen of the court, | officers and domeſtics, when the 
eletor is here; but the apartments in which he reſides, 
are void of all ſymmetry and elegance, and except one hall, 
have nothing to recommend them. 

This city was beſt and taken by Guſtayus Adol- 
phus king of Sweden. in 1631. Among the other booty 


which this prince found here, was a maſly crucifix of | 


gold, as large as the life. Frederic V. elector Palatine, 


and king of Bohemia, died here the year following of 5 


rief for the death of that prince, who was killed at the 
battle of Lutzen; being perſuaded that had he lived a 
year longer, he would have reinſtated him in his domi- 
nions. Prince Charles of Lorrain, with the electors of 
Saxony and Bavaria, laid ſiege to the city in 1689, and 
took it forty days after their opening the trenches. 
Cronberg, or Kronberg, a ſmall town ſeated on a 
mountain. About the year 1528, the Proteſtant doc- 
trine was introduced here by the landgrave of Heſſe, who 
then poſſeſſed the place; but in the year 1561, Be land- 
grave ceding the town to the lords of Cronberg, they 
promiſed to leave religious worſhip in the ſtate in which 
hey found it. A part, however, of the inhabitants em- 
ced the doctrines of the Romiſh religion, While the 
reſt continued Proteſtants. After the peace of Weſtpha- 
lia the proteſtant religious worſhip was alone reſtored; 
but it afterwards fal ing to the elector of Mentz, the 
immunities which the Proteſtants alone enjoyed, were 
ſhared with the Roman catholics; and in 1738 the an- 
tient citadel, which ſtood in the middle of the moun- 
tain, was in a great meaſure pulled down, and the ſtones 
belonging to it uſed for the new popiſh church. In this 
diſtrict are ſome fine woods, a variety of fruit, and a vaſt 
quantity of cheſnuts. dn vob . 
Aſchaffenburg, one of the beſt touns in the archbiſhop- 
ric, is ſeated on the Maine, in the fiftieth degree fifteen 
minutes north latitude, and in the njnth degree five mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, and takes its name from the rivu- 


let of Aſchaff, which. in its neighbourhood. falls into the 


Maine. The citadel, in which the cleftor frequently re- 
ſides during harveſt, as long as the hunting, ſeaſon. laſts, 


is grand and beautiful. It is a vaſt ſquare building of 


red ſtone flanked by four large towers, with a platform 
in the middle; over the firſt gate is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
ee uf. Mangs, 
nd quite at the top; the ſtatue of Chriſt. On paſling 
ough the ſecond, gate you enter a ſpaciqus ſquare 
court, ſurrounded with, buildings three ſtories high. To 
je left is a portico of twelve columns, upon which reſts 
a terrace railed breaſt, high, and from hence you enter a 
chapel, the altar of which. is of white marble, adorned 
with. columns of e, and baſſo relievos, repreſenting 
the hiſtory of our Sayiour's paſſion, in ſeveral compart- 
ments, with a large crucifix of white marble at the top. 
On each ſide of the altar is a fine ſtatue of the ſame 
marble, as large as the life; one of St. Martin eutti 
off a part of his cloak, in order to cover the nakedneſs 
of a, poor beggar; the other of St. Wichard, archbiſhop 
of Mentz. be pulpit is alſo. of white marble, and is 
adorned with ſtatues of Jeſus Chriſt, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
the four evangeliſts, and the four doctors of the church, 
St, Jerom, St. Ambroſe, St. Gregory, and St, Auguſ- 


tine, all finely executed. In four niches of the pedeſtal 


ſupporting, the pulpit are ſtatues of Moſes, Dayid, Iſaiah, 
an niel. | lt 5 
The apartments in the caſtle are ſpacious and rich! 
farniſhed, In the great church 3 to St. Peter Wi 
two. altars adorned with excellent ſculptures ;; one repre». 
ſenting the crucifixion, and the other the adoration of 
the wi e-men.. The author of this piece, though well 
| ſkilled in his proſeſſion, has given the king, who uſually 
reſents a large gold cup to the infant, nothing but a 
ittle box, into which, the infant is going to put t rough 
a chink, a ſmall piece of ſilver, which he holds between 
his finger and thumb. '* 
In this town, is alſo, a college 
chin cloifter. The ton is 


. walled, and has a ſine bridge 
nine arches. | 
| 1 


— 
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| fix clauſtral 


of Jeſuits and a Capu- 


Maurz. 


In the above caſtle, or palace, king George II. took 
up his quarters the night before the battle of Dettingen, 
in the year 1743, when being attacked the next day by 
the French, who croſſed the Maine, they were repulſed, 
and the king continued his march to Hanau. 
Aſchaffenburg ſtands in a fine ſporting country, about 
2 league from the entrance of the Black Foreſt; and 
near it is a pleaſant vale planted with vines and tobacco, 
beſides ſome corn. | F 3-44 | 


. r | 

Of h; other Territories ſulje to the E leftor of Ments, name, 
the Eichsfeld, and the City of Erfurt, with the Country be- 

longing is it. 55118. | | 


1 Eichsfeld, frequently called Eisfeld, antiently 
belonged to Thuringia, and is environed by Heſſe, 
Thuringia, and the principalities of Grubenhagen and 
Calenberg, it 2 in its greateſt extent from north to 
ſouth about thirty-ſix miles, and from eaſt to weſt about 
twenty - four. | 5 | 
This country, 1. its natural ſituation, is 
divided into Upper and Lower Eichsfeld; both which 
are in a manner ſeparated by the mountains of Duhn, 
The Lower Eichsfeld conſtitutes, the, northern part of the 
country, and is ſmaller than the Upper, but more level, 
warm, and fertile. It affords. a. ſufficient quantity of 
corn, together with a good breed of cattle, and a great 
deal of flax and tobacco. The Upper Eichsfeld, which 
lies to the ſouth, is for, the moſt part mountainous, and 
has a cold, though wholeſome air ; but as it does not pro- 
duce a ſufficient quantity of corn, the inhabitants are 
ſupplied with what they want from Thuringia. This di. 
Vit is, however, very populous ;' and there are made 
here great quantities of ſerge and linen, 
The high ſituation of this country is the reaſon that no 
river enters the Eichsfeld ; though ſome run out of it, 
as the Leina, the Lutter, which on leaving this country 
ſoon falls into the Weſel, the Unſtrut, the Wipper, and 
the Rume. roo) Inionivorn | 
In the ſixteenth century there were many Proteſtants in 
the Eichsfeld; but their number has gradually decreaſed, 
and the prevailing religion is the Popiſh. Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
are inſtructed either at Heiligenſtadt by the Jeſuits, or at 
Duderſtadt by the clergy ; after which they viſit foreign 
univerſities. In the Lower Eichsfeld the Lower Saxon 
in guage is ſpoken, and in the Upper the Thuringian. 
Tue provincial ſtates conſiſt of the prelates, with the 
abbeſſes of the nunneries, whoſe places are filled by the 
provoſts; of the nobility, and of the towns of Heiligen- 
ſtadt, Duderſtadt, Stadt- Waris, and Treffurt. Their 
provincial diets are held in the open air, about four miles 
from Heiligenſtadt; or, when the weather is very unfa- 
vourable, in the council-houſe at Heiligenſtadt, in the 
preſence of an electoral envoy and two commiſſioners, 
The elector governs the Eichsfeld by a lieutenant, 
whole place is ſupplied by an adminiſtrator. At Heili- 
genſtadt are the ſupreme. temporal courts, namely, the 
provincial regency, 'which manages matters nolitical, 
public, and criminal; the upper land- court, to which ap- 
peals lie ſrom the prefectutates of the noble and clauſtral- 
courts, in both which the lieutenant, or his adminiſtrator, 
preſides; together with the electoral provincial tax- office, 
and the electoral foreſt- office. In this country are alſo 
22 fifteen noble judicatories. 
Heiligenſtadt, the capital of the country, is ſeated at 
the confluence of the Leina and the Geiſled; it is the 
ſeat of the lieutenancy and the ſupreme temporal judica- 
tory, and contains in it a caſtle finely built of free-ſtone, 
Where the regency. and provincial judicatory hold their 
meetings; together with an electoral town-judicatory, a 
town-council, and a, collegiate foundation dedicated to 
St. Martin. It has alſo a Teſuir's college, a ſchool, and 
three churches, In 1739 this town was almoſt wholly 
deſtroyed by fire, but bas been again rebuilt. 
We now come to the city and territory of Erfurt. 
This city is ſituated in Thuringia, of which it is eſteem- 


, 


J 


ed the capital, though it was never owned by the * 


% 


Tetets. 


gaxony as a ſlate of that circle. It was found- 

— 1 — begſoving of the fifth century, and much diſ- 
te has ariſen concerning the right of the elector of 
Ments to that city; but thoſe electors maintain, that 
from antient times they. have had the ſovereignty over it, 
and that they have granted the inhabitants all their im- 
munities thd privileges. However, in virtue of the ſti- 
| : 
po aroteſitne doctrine and'worſhip has been agreed to be 
maintained in the ftate they were in when thoſe ſtipula- 


tions were made; and this has been confirmed by the | 


Hence the greateſt part of the in- 


nd chapter, | 
cſecaor K Erfurt and of the whole 


habitants, _ oh the city of 
cout are Proteſtants. | 
© Thocity of Erfurt is ſeated on the Gera, in the fiftieth| 
degree forty-nine minutes north latitude, and in the 


eleventh degree fourteen minutes eaſt longitude. It is] 


t not ſufficiently populous, and is for the moſt: 
ban vil in the old falhioned taſte. It is fortified and 
befended by the citadels of thine | and Cyriacburg, 
and has a garriſon of two battalions of imperial and elec- 
toral troops; and a number of noblemen reſide in the 
town, on whom ſeveral privileges have been conferred 
by an ordinance, publiſhed in 1755: It has a large ca- 
thedral, which is a ſecular foundation, conſiſting of a 

ovoſt, a” dean, ix canons, and fix vicars, which was 
Founded as a Cloiſter by St. Boniface in the year 752. 
The whole of this large ſtructure reſts on vaults, with- 
out any pillars to ſupport the roof. The celebrated great 
bell in this church * two hundred and ſeyenty-five 
centnets, or thirty thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The towers of this church have been demoliſhed by fire. 
Here is alſo à collegiate church dedicated to St. Severus, | 
which has ſix canons and four vicars. Here are lie- 
wiſe a college of Jeſuits, and a rich monaſtery of Bene- 
dictines, under the direction of a mitred abbot; with 
feven other cloiſters, four popiſh churches, and three 


chapels. © The Lutherans perform their worſhip in fix | 


churches, and have five others which they make no uſe 
of, They have alſo a ſeminary in a building which was 
formerly an Auguſtine eloiſter. Here is likewiſe a cele- 
brated univerſity, which has five colleges, "The theolo- 
gical faculty is entirety Roman catholic, but the ſenior 
of the Lutheran clergy is profeſſor of the Augſburg con- 
feffion, and receives a n of two hundred rix- 
dollars from the elector. The other faculties are filled 
up equally with the Lutheran and 8 ptofeſſors. To 
this univerſity belong a botanical garden, an anatomical 
theatre, an aſtronomical obſervatory, and a riding acade- 
my. In the year 1754 an academy of the uſeful ſciences 
was alſo founded at Erfurt. 

The territory belonging to the city is for the moſt part 
fertile, and abounds with corn-fields and vineyards ; but 


wood is ſcarce, This territory includes in it two towns | 


and ſeventy- three villages, 


2 CTTIV; l | 
Of the Eleftorate of TxIERSs, or Taeves. | 
In Situation, Extent, Product; and Rivers. Of the Arch. 
- biſhop, bis Election, Titles, Arms, and Potoer : the Of- 
fices by which the Government it adminiſflered ; 'his "Reve- 
met and Furres; with a_ Deſcription of the Cities of 
Treves and Coblentz, | a PLANE 


RIERS, or Treves, is bounded on the weſt by the 


dutchy of Luxemburg, on the ſouth by the 'dutchy | 


of Lorrain; on the eaſt by certain territories which be- 
long to the elector Palatine in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and on the north by the archbiſhopric of Cologne; 
extending in length about ninety-five miles, but its 
breadth is very different. "EY | y 

The country is pretty mountainous and woody, yet 
contains good paſtures for cattle, and in many places 
fruitful arable land; but does not produce corn faficient 
for the inhabitants : however, the growth of wine on the 
Moſelle is very conſiderable. , The country, alſo abounds 
with game, and has mines of ſilver, tin, copper, lead, 
iron, calamy, and coal. 8 


e 


between thoſe electors and the houſe of Saxony, 


former generally con 


The Moſelle is the principal fiver of this country, 
where it receives the Saar and the Kyll, after which it 
runs through the greateſt part of the country of Triers, 
with ſevetal windings, particularly between the moun- 
tains, and at length, having ceceived the Lahn, falls in- 
to the Rhine, 


Tune people of this archbiſhopric are of the Romiſh 
church, and the whole of the archiepiſcopal juriſdiction 
is divided into . five archidiaconates, to which, belong 
twenty decanates or provincial deaneries.. 

The archbiſhop of Treves is elected by the chapter, 
and ſwears to a capitulation, which the canons of that 
chapter ptopoſe to him; and the pope confirms ſuch 
election in the uſual manner, impowering one of the new 
elected biſhops, allotted for that purpole, to conſecrate 


him. * t LARS Cut tA 
The archiepiſcopal titles ate, By the grace of God 
of the holy Roman empire through- 


archbiſhop of Treves, 
out Gaul and the kingdom of Arles arch-chancellor. and 
elector, and alſo adminiſtrator of Prum. 
The arms of the àrchbiſhop are, on account of Treves, 
a ſhield quartered, 1 e in the upper dexter field and 


| alſo in the lower field ſiniſter a croſs gules in a field ar- 


gent z and, on account bf Prum, in the upper field ſini- 
er and the lower held dexter, à lamb argent, bearing a 
ſmall trophy, on -which is depicted a croſs on a mount 
verte in a field gules. r 
This archbiſhop is in rank the ſecond ſpiritual elector. 
At the election of an emperor he delivers the formula of 
the eleQion-oath to the leder of Mentz, to be ſworn to 
by him; and he has the firſt voiee at the election of the 
emperor. As elector he enjoys both a ſeat. and voice in 
the electoral council at the — of the empire, and, as 
archbiſhop of Treves, obtains the ſecond place in the 
electoral Rheniſh circle, The ſuffragans of this arch- 
biſhop are the biſhops of Metz, Tull, and Verdun. 

_ The chapter of T reves conſiſts of forty canons, among 
whom are ſixteen capitulars, and twenty-four domicelli. 
All cheſe canons muſt, at leaſt, be deſcended from antient 
noble families, and haye it in their power to exhibit ſix- 
teen anceſtors capable of being admitted to/tournaments. 
The regency of this country. conſiſts of à chancellor, a 
privy, and regency counſellors. The court of reyifion 
conſiſts of a director, four reviſion counſellors, and one 
actuary : before this court proceſſes are 2 
both the aulic judicatories,. one of which is at Ireves in 
the upper archbiſhopric, and the other at Coblentz; awd 
to theſe aulic-courts appeals lie from the ſeyeral courts in 
the towns and prefecCturates, oo 

The revenues of the electot are ſaid to amount annu- 
ally to about ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling. T 
taxes raiſed are agreed to at the land diets. by t 
land ſtates. In the year 1714 theſe ſtates mutually a- 
greed in what manner and proportion the aids to. be 


ign ſhould be levied from each 


ranted yearly to the ard | 
te: namely, that there ſhould be annually paid by 


each married couple one Rheniſh florin; but by, widow- 
ed perſons only half a florin.; and that, a certain ſum 
ſhould be annually paid by perſons of every occupation; 
as for F by haberdaſhers, manufacturers, inn- 
keepers, &c. ot wb Wk. <0 two lu 
The archbiſhop buy regular. forces and'a, militia: the 
iſt of the circle troops, which the 
elector of Treves is bound to maintain, and which a- 
mount to between eleven and twelve hundred men The 


elector has alſo a liſe- guard of forty perſons. 


The principal places in this electorate are che follow- 


ing: 1 wd 9 - Dit 4 141% 655) ©&5 
Meret or Triers, the capital: of the. upper archbi- 
ſhopric, is ſeated between two mountains on the river 
Moſelle, over which. it-has, a coftly ſtone bridge. This 
city is ſituated in the ſortyeninth degree. fifty: eight mi- 
nutes north latitude, and. in the ſixth degree ten minutes 
eaſt longitude, and is ſo antient, that it was inhabited 
by the Freveri long before the birth of Chriſt. The an- 
tient Roman emperors afterwards. reſided here; and in 
the days of Conſtantine the Great, it was the capital of 
all Gaul. Here are ſome remains of an antient Roman 
theatre. The archiepiſcopal-court or palace was rebuilt 
by the elector Francis George, and ſtands peat che ca- 
R * thedral 
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thedral church of St, Peter, which is ſeated on a hill, 


and is à large building. There are alſo three 5 475 
and five pariſh churches, with three colleges of Jeſuits, 
and thirteen monaſteries and nunneries ; a houſe of the 
Teutonic order, and a manſion belonging to the order 
of St; John. | Here is alſo an univerfity.  _ 
Coblentz, in Latin Confluentia, the capital of the 
Jower archbiſhopric, is ſeated near the influx of the 
Moſelle into the Rhine, in latitude . degrees 
thirty-nine minutes, and in longitude ſeven degrees 
twenty-three minutes; Here was a citadel in the time 
of the Romans, and the kings of the Franks kept their 
court here. The Rhine on the one ſide, and the Mo- 
ſelle on the other, render the ſpot on which the city 
ſtands a ſort of peninſula, and ſerve it for ditches. Over 
the latter is a ſtone- bridge of fotirteen afches ; but it is 
ſo narrow, that two coaches can hardly go a- breaſt. At 
its extremities are double gates, towers, and port-culli- 
ſes, with ſome pieces of cannon to command the paſ- 
age. The fortifications of the city cohſift of ſtrong ba- 
ſtions, provided with cavaliers, ravelins, half-moons, 
large and deep ditches; a good countetſcarp and covered 
way, all well paved, paliſadoed, and mounted with braſs 
guns. The Moſelle is very rapid, as well as the Rhine, 
-and when the two rivers meet, you may eaſily diſtin- 
'ouiſh the water of the one from the other; that of the 
nine being yellowiſh, and the Moſelle, fo clear, that 
ou may diſtinctly ſee the bottom; but what is ſurpri- 
Ang is, that they have ſuch ſcarci e 
that there is hardly enough fot the elector's table on 
faſt days. | ' Wy Mig 2 Rita 
- Beſides the þtincipal church, here are two Collegiate 
churches, an 2 27 ſeminary, a college of Jeſuits, 
and a Teminary, with ſeveri monaſteries and nunneries, 
The citadel. which is named Ehrenbreitſtein, is an 
important fortreſs, ſeated on a, mountain oppoſite to Cob- 
lentz; the aſcent to which is pretty difficult, it being 
by a winding road cut out of the rock. There ate three 
gates to be paſſed before N. can enter the citadel, and 
upon the outermoſt is a ſtatue of braſs repreſenting the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Jeſus in her arms, and 
holding A her hand: this figure is about fifteen 
Feet high. On pafling through this gate, you come to 
a ſquare;”on one fide of which is the governor's houſe, 
and the magazines and batracks occupy the three others. 
Here among other curioſities is 4 catinon of a prodigi- 
dus magnitude, it being eighteen feet and a half Tong, 
its bore'a foot and a half in diameter, and its breech 
three feet four inches: it carries a ball of one hundred 
and eighty pounds weight, and conſequently its charge 
1s 'ninety-four pounds of powder. From this ſquare you 


proceed to another, in which is a fine fountain. In the 

iddle of a large ſtone baſon ſtands a marble pillar up- 
tb braſs pedeffal, adorned with the elector's arms, and 
ſurtounded with ſour dolphins of the ſame metal. On the | 


top of this cblumn is a ftatue of the Virgin Mary brui- 


Fing the ſerpent; which is alſo of braſs, about twelve 


feet in height. © The well of this fortreſs is ſaid to be 
five hundred and fifty feet _—_ and to have coſt great 
ſums, they being ob iged to dig it out of the ſolid rock. 
Te ſortifications of this citadel are good; but irre- 
gular, from the inequality of the rocks on which they 
"afe built, and indeed it may be eſteemed impregnable; 
for in it is all that art can add to nature. The gate is 


covered by a vaſt horn-work, with a ditch before it, be- 


yond which is a large half moon. There is no advanc- 
ed work, or ſally port, but what is flanked. On the 
-fide toward the river, there are lines of communication 
to the right and left, worked through the ſteepeſt parts 
-of the moutitain; and where the fituation would admit 
of it, they have built well-faced redoubts, which render 
the acceſs to it very difficult. The fort below is on a 
firaight line, and conſiſts of three baſtions, with their 
-curtains'commanding the river. | 
From this citadel is the moſt delightful proſpect in all 
Germany. ' Firſt," one ſees at the foot of the mountain 
the eleQor's palace, which ſtands on the brink of the 
Rhine, this river and the Mofelle, with the whole cit 
of Coblentz from one end to the other built upon a nec 
of land at the confluence of theſe two rivers. Nou ſee in 
the middle of the Rhine two little iſlands,” one about 


| JR 


of fiſh in this place, | 
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half a league above the town, ſhaped like a heart, about 
a quarter of a league long, and in it is a very fine con- 
vent of Benedictines: the other, about a league below 
the town, is twice as long as the former, and upon it 
ſtands a pretty conſiderable village, and a convent of Ber- 
nardines : the chartreuſe, ſeated on a rifing ground, adds 
greatly to the beauty of the proſpect; and the. farthes 
part of the Iandſcape preſents a pleaſing variety of little 
bills, vineyards, : plains, valleys, villages, caſtles, con. 
vents, 437 pleaſure-houſes. In ſhort, this fortreſs com- 
mands all the adjacent country, and is juſtly reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Germany, and called the 
key of the Rhine and Moſelle. | 

| The apartments of the elector's palace are not very 
large; but they are adorned with beautiful tapeſtries. 
There is, however, a hall above one hundred feet in 
length, on the n of which are painted in ſeveral 
compartments, ſeyeral events. in the hiſtory of Marcus 
Aurelius and ZElius Verus, It is alſo adorned with 
many good portraits: among others are thoſe of the em- 
peror Leopold, and Charles VI. with Frederic the Great, 
elector of Brandenburg. Among the principal tapeſtry 
hangings, are the hiſtory of - Joſeph and his brethren, in 
twelks pieces; that of Belifarius, in eight pieces; but 
the fineſt of all repreſents the ſtory of Meleager and A- 
talanta, in fix large pieces. His highneſs's chamber is 
hung with ted damaſk, the bed and arm-chairs are of 
the ſame, and the whole adorned with gold fringe. 

e chapel is ſmall, but very elegant, and beautifi- 
ed with paintings in ſeparate compartments, repreſenting 
| the moſt remarkable paſſages in our Saviour's 1 8 
them by Baptiſta, an Italian maſter, and the reſt by 
Hector, a famous German painter. The ceiling 1s 
| adorned with, gilt ſculptures, , __ | 152 
| The. garden is of no great extent, there being but 

little earth between, the Tock and the Rhine; it is, how- 
ever, embelliſhed with atues, fountains, and a fine 
orangery, ' A large harbour vhich extends along the 
river, is one of its moſt, confiderable, ornaments, it be- 
ing above three hundred, feet_in, length; and from the 
openings of this bower you. ſee the Rhine, the Moſelle, 
the town of Coblentz, the bridge acroſs the Moſelle, the 
1 chartreuſe,” and à very. fine country to the diſtance. of 

LE 2 | 8 EE LERE Fra, 
The Narveule is delightfully ſituated, about the di- 
ſtance of three quarters of a league from the town: in 
the way-to it you continually meet with chapels in the 
manner of oratories, adorned. with ſtatues repreſenting 


: 


I 


: 


his reſurrection. 
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O the Elettarate of CoLoone. 

Its Situation, Extent, and Prodiice, The Prerogatives, 
Titles, 2 Oe and Forces of the Eleftor ; with 
a particular Deſcription of the Imperial City of Cologne 
and the other remakable laces in that E _ . = 


COLOGNE, the laſt of the three. ſpiritual electo- 
| \ rates we have to mention, extends along the weſt- 
ern bank of the Rhine, between the dutchy of Cleves on 
the north, the eleCtorate of Treves on — ſouth, the 
dutchy of Juliers and the Netherlands on the weſt, and 
the dutchy of Berg, from which it is ſeparated by the 
Rhine, on the eaſt, extending above ninety miles in 
length, but hardly any where above ſeven or eight in 
breadth, The archiepiſcopal countries, however, do 
not lie together; but many of them are ſeparated by 
other countries. The longeſt connected part is that juit 
mentioned; but another portion of it lies chiefly be- 
tween the dutchy of Juliers and the archbiſhopric of 
Treves ; and another is in Weſtphalia, and terminates 
to the eaſt on the biſhopric of Paderborn, Waldec, and 
Heſſe ; to the ſouth on the counties of Witgenſtein and 
Naſſau, and on the dutchy of Berg; to the weſt on the 
ſame, and the county of Mark; to the north on the 
biſhopric of Munſter and the county of Lippe; extend- 
ing from north to ſouth forty-ſeven miles, and from eaſt 
to weſt thirty- eight. e 


The 


Colognes; + 


the principal actions of Jeſus: Chriſt from his birth to 
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| countries ſubject to the archbiſhopric are of a 

— nature And goodneſs : one part of them is 
V mountainous and woody, another ſandy, and an- 
=" fruitful. The oo tracts afford much game, the 


untry ſituated on the hing abounds with vineyards, 

the riyers with fiſh. 3 Ty 

In this archbiſhoprie none but thoſe of the Romi 
church enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion; but, 

ithſtanding this, there are many Proteſtants in it, 

This country was 2 biſhopric in the year 314, and 
was made an archbiſhopric in the eighth century. The 
archbiſhops early obtained the honour of the pallium, and 
that of bearing the croſs,. and in the tenth century they 

deemed equal to the archbiſhops of Mentz and 
Tiers and they ſtill bear the title of arch-chancellor 
throughout all ſealy, though they have no A 
of exerciſing their office. Beſides the prerogatives hic 
his prelate enjoys in common with all the other elec- 
— he is dolle of ſome peculiar to himſelf. Thus, 
at che election of the king of the Romans, and of the 
emperor, he bas the next "voice after the elector of 
Treves; and ſits at public aſſemblies, when held within 
his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or out of it in Italy and 
Gaul, at the emperor's right hand; and both he and the 
eletor of Treves, ſhare the honour of precedence al- 
cry cd title of the elector of Cologne runs 
thus, By the grace of God, archbiſhop of Cologne, and 
arch- chancellor of the hol Roman empire throughout 
all Italy, as alſo elector and legatus natus of the holy a- 
poſtolic ſee, duke of Engern and Weſtphalia,” &c. 

His arms on account of the archbiſhopric of Cologne 
gre, a croſs ſable in a field argent; for the dutchy of 
Weſtphalia, a white horſe ſaliant in a field gules ; for 
the dutchy of Engern three hearts or, in a held gules; 
and for the county of Arenſberg, an eagle argent in a 
field azure. | | 

The chapter has its reſidence at the archiepiſcopal ca- 
thedral in the imperial city of Cologne, and conſiſts of 
twenty-five canories, and a number of domicelli. 

The elector of Cologne has the following offices, the 
privy-conference, ce aulic council, or regency-college, 
and the aulic judicatory. : * 

The electoral revenues ariſing from the archiepiſco- 
pal countries, according to Mr. Buſching, are not * 
conſiderable; but others ſay, that in time of peace thoſe 
of Cologne amount to one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling per annum, and that of his other ter- 
ritories to nearly as much more ; but he cannot com- 
mence a war without the conſent of the chapter, who 
* the ſtates in order to oppoſe him. The 
ele 


or maintains a life- guard of halberdiers and yeomen, 


together with a regiment of foot guards. * 

he land- ſtates here conſiſt of the prelates, nobility, 
and towns ; and the land- diets in the proper arch- 
biſhopric are uſually held at Bonne. 


In the archiepiſcopal countries are fifty- two towns and 


above ſeventeen boroughs, the principal places in which 
are the following: 1 

Bonne, a ſmall, but well inhabited city, in hieh the 
elector reſides, is ſituated on the weſt fide of the Nhine, 
in the fiftieth degree thirty-five minutes north latitude, 
and in the ſeventh degree five minutes eaſt longitude, 
twelve miles to the ſouthward of Cologne. It ſtands in 
a fruitful country that produces god wine, and the 
woods with a ridge of mountains abound with game. 
The fine palace in this city was begun in the year 1748. 
Befides the principal church, which is a ſtately butld- 
ing, there is a collegiate and -pariſh church. The Je- 
ſuits have likewiſe à college, and ſeveral orders have their 
convents. In the years 1673, 1689, and 1703, this city 
was beſieged and taken by the Imperialiſts and their al- 
lies: in the laſt mentioned year it was taken by the 
duke of Marlborough, and upon its Teſtitation by the 
o_ of Utrecht, its fortifications were to be demo- 
iſhed. ; 

The imperial — of Cologne, by the Germans called 
Keulen, in Latin Colonia Agrippina, is one of the old- 
eſt and largeſt cities of Germany, and is ſeated on the 
- Rhine, in the fiſtieth degree fifty minutes north lati- 


tude, and in the ſixth degree forty-five minutes eaſt lon- 
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taken into the protection of the Romans, and removed 


to the weſt of the Rhine, where they founded a town. 


to which, by order of the empreſs Agrippina, conſort to 
Claudius, who was born there, a Roman colony was ſent 
whence aroſe the name of Colonia Agrippina, from the 
firſt word of which the appellation of Cologne received 
its origin, It was the chief town of Germania Secunda, 
and continued under the power of the Romans till the 
Franks put. an end to their dominion in the fifth cen- 
tury. At preſent it is the reſidence of the chapter of 


the archbiſhopric of Cologne, as alſo of a pope's nuncio- 


This city affords à very agreeable proſpect at a di- 
ſtance, and being ſituated in a plain and level country, 
the vaſt number of its ſteeples make a fine appearance. 
It is built in the fotm of a half moon, and has one tron 
wall on the ſide next the Rhine, with out-works, halt- 
moons, and ravelins ; the walls of the city have alſo 


eighty-three towers, and three deep ditches round them 3 


they are planted with rows of fine trees, and the roofs 
of the houſes are ſlated. A flying bridge extends over 
the Rhine to the town of Duits, which is on the op- 


poſite fide of the tiver. This flying bridge, as it is call= 


ed, is well contrived; it is built on latge flat boats, ſo 
well belayed with ropes and iron chains, that it is im- 
poſſible * can be looſened, and there are five or ſix 
boats of a ſmaller ſize, that lie at anchor in a ſtraight 
line, in the middle of the river, atequal diſtances from 
each other, and two muſket-ſhot above the bridge. To 
theſe boats are faſtened two ſtrong cables, the ends of 
which paſs through pullies fixed at the top of poſts with- 
in the bridge, and make it when looſened tack and veer 


merely by the current of the water, without any need 


of rowing, or any other working, except ſteering. It is 
ſaid that the continual paſſage by this bridge brings into 
the chapter of the cathedral a revenue of above ten 
thouſand crowns a year. 
Among the buildin 
Peter deſerves particular notice, and it would be ve 
magnificent were it quite finiſhed; for a part of it is 
extremely fine, The ſteeple is two hundred and fifty 
feet high, and affords a fine view of the city. The choir 


is ſaid to be the higheſt in Germany, and the chancel is 
ſupported by four rows of large pillars. Upon the prin- 


cipal altar in the choir, lies in a filver coffin the corpſe 


of St. Englebert, archbiſhop of Cologne, who ſuffered 


martyrdom under Diocleſian and Maximian. His ſta- 
tue of white marble, in his pontificals, lies upon a table 
of black marble, leaning his head upon his hand, and 
at his feet ſtand two angels of white marble, the one 


holding a crown, the other a branch of palm gilt. There 
are ſeveral other antient tombs ; but the moſt celebrated 


of them all are thoſe of the three kings, or eaſtern 


magi, who came to offer preſents to the infant Jeſus; 


for it is pretended that their remains were removed hi- 
ther from Milan in the year 1162, when Frederig Bar- 


baroſſa laid waſte that city. Theſe bodies are depoſited 
in a large purple ſhrine ſpotted with gold, upon a pe- 


deſtal of braſs, in the midſt of a ſquare mauſoleum of 
marble, This mauſoleum is in a ſmall chapel behind 


the choir, and the ſhrine is opened every morning at. 


nine o'clock, when theſe kings are ſhewn lying at full 
length; but two of the canons muſt always be preſent. 
They here report abundance of miracles wrought by 
them, 1 among the reſt, that there being a great 
drought in Hungary, many people came from thence to 
implore the affiſtance of theſe three magi, who are ſaid 
to have promiſed them rain, which falling ſoon after in 
great plenty, a body of the Hungarians, in remembrance 
of this miracle, come every ſeven years in pilgrimage 
to Cologne, where they are entertained by the 'magi- 
ſtrates for a fortnight in a handſome houſe built for 
that purpoſe. The heads of theſe pretended kings have 
each a crown of gold  adotned with precious ſtones of 
various kinds, and their names /Gaſpar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar, are in purple characters upon a little grate 
before the ſhrine ; Which is immenſely tich, it bein 

adorned with an-infinite number of large and valuable 
pearls, beſides other precious ſtones of all colours, among 


which is an oriental topaz, as big as a pigeon's egg. A 
little above the*ſhrine hang two ge goldert cups, and 
N an « 4 A man | 
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gitude. It was origiually built by the Ubil, who were 


of this city, the cathedral of St. 


* 
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a man on horſeback of the ſame metal,” votive pieces of- 


fered to the three kings. Oppoſite to them are fix large 
ſilver branches, with tapers of yirgin wax, which burn 


day and night. Under a vermillion grate before the 


ſhrine are two Latin verſes cut on marble, that here 
three bodies of the magi lie entire, and no part of them 
« any where elſe.” At the top of the front of the mau- 
ſoleum the hiſtory of their adoration is repreſented in 
baſſo relievo upon white marble; over the ſculpture is a 
large ſtar gilt, and in another part of the mauſoleum are 
ſix Latin lines, alluding to their three offerings, and the 
three devotional uſes to be made of them ; namely tears, 
a pure heart, and prayers offered to Chriſt from an hum- 
ble ſoul, Upon the back of the mauſoleum 1s repre- 
ſented in baſſo relievo, upon white marble, the hiftory 
of the tranſlation of the three magi from Milan to Co- 
logne, with the proceſſion made on that occaſion, 

n the church of St. Urſula are ſhewn the tombs of 
the eleyen thouſand virgins maſſacred by the Huns at 
Cologne. This idle ſtory has been fully refuted by arch- 

biſhop Uſher, and even by learned men of the church of 
| Rome, who all agree, that it is founded on a miſtake 
with relation to the antient manner of ſetting down the 
names and titles of the ſaints. "The above learned pro- 

teſtant divine ſuppoſes that St. Urſula's companion was 
named Undecimilla, and that her name was miſtaken for 
Undecim millia, of eleven thouſand, a conjecture which 
is ſupported by an antient Miſſal in the Sorbonne, where 
the feaſt,of St. Urſula, patroneſs of the Sorbonne, is thus 
expreſſed, ) Fe/tum 8. 8. Urſula Undecimillz & ſeciarum Vir- 
ginum & Martyrum. a 
But to return, it is pretended that the earth is here 
renderet, ſo holy by theſe virgins, that it will not re- 
ceive any other corpſe; as a confirmation of which they 
ſhew the tomb of the daughter of a certain duke of Bra- 
bant, who, on their going to bury her, they ſay, raiſed 
herſelf up, and remained ſuſpended in the air; this 
obliged them to put her into this tomb, which is fixed 
upon iron ſupporters two or three feet. from the ground, 
againſt one of the pillars of the church. In a large 
chapel on one fide of the ſame church are to be ſeen the 
bones of thoſe eleven thouſand legendary ſaints; the 
walls are adorned with rows of bufts gilt, in which they 
pretend the heads of many of theſe virgins are preſerved ; 
and ſome of them have 2 cloth of gold, velvets, and 
rich ſilks. Beſides, their bones are hung up in as decent 
2 manner as the ſwords and piſtols are ranged in an ar- 
moury; and among theſe ſome appear to have belonged 
to children ſiye orfix years old: but a celebrated phyfician 
of this place was treated as a heretic for ſaying there 
were among them two or three bones of large maſtiff- 
dogs, and boaſting he could inconteſtibly prove it; for 
whkch he was condemned to pay a confiderable fine, and 


baniſhed the dioceſe of Cologne. The church is full of 


the tombs erected for theſe virgins : that of St, Urſula is 


of black and white marble, about two palms long and 
fix in breadth ; her ſtatue of white marble lies at full 
length crowned with a garland of flowers, and at her 
feet is a dove. The revenue of this church, which muſt 
be very conſiderable from the offerings made by pilgrims, 
and other devout perſons, belongs entirely to an abbeſs, 
and fix canonefſes, who, to do honour to St. Urſula, 
muſt be all counteſſes. TT 
The collegiate church of St. Gerion has ten canons, 
and à great number of chaplains, all of whom'enjoy'a 
y handſome revenue. The choir of this church is 
covered with tapeſtry, and with nine hundred heads of 
Mooriſh cavaliers, the companions of Gr „an Ethio- 
pian prince. Theſe were all Chriſtians, and going to 
the emperor Conſtantine's army, when they were taken 
and flain. They are ranged in little niches, between 
every two of which is a gilt foliage of earved work; and 
a cap of ſcarlet, adorned with gearls, upon every head. 


In a corner of this church is ſhewn one of the pillars of 


the ſcaffold on which all theſe holy ma 

ed; and this pillar of a ſcaffold is of - fine 

with blood, and about a foot in diameter. | 
The church belonging to the Jeſuits- college is a ve 

lofty and elegant buildingy and againſt the pillars which 

| ſupport the ceiling are ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles; and 

of many other ſaints, 3s large as the life. The pulpit de- 


rtyrs were behead- 
Jaſper ſported 
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ſerves attention on account of the ſculptures with which 
it is adorned. . Before the principal altar hangs a ſilver 
lamp of exquiſite workmanſhip, fix feet in height: the 
figures of Chriſt, with, the hve" wiſe and five fooliſh 
virgins in the parable, are repteſented in relievo with. 
great delicacy. Thig church has few good pictures; 
but its wealth is immenſe; one altar is upon occaon 
entirely covered with a kind of embroidery with gold 
wire and pearls ; another is enriched with a vaſt number 
of rubies, ſome of them very large; another is of maſſ. 
ſilver, and contains in baſſo relievo the hiſtory of the 
aſſumption of the holy Virgin, with St. Ignatius u 
one fide, and St. Francis Nania on the other. There. 
is alſo one of maſſy ſilver,” with a border of gold embel- 
liſhed with pearls ; another of gold brocade, with pearls 
and emeralds, among which are many of great value 3 
another of crimſon embroidered with gold, and decorat- 
ed with carved figures of Jeſus Chriſt, St. Joſeph, the 
Virgin, Ignatius, and Xavier, The laſt is of exquiſite 
22. and of a very extraordinary magnitude , 
theſe ornaments being only uſed to adorn the great altar 
on certain ſolemn feſtivals, and are therefore kept in the 
m_ where is an innumerable quantity of branches, 
candleſticlæs, luſtres, buſts, vaſes, as well as rich chalices, 
pattens, cups, plates, and other utenſils for maſs; and 
all the latter are of gold enriched with precious ſtones. 

The —— belonging to this college is very lar 
and well wainſcotted, the ceiling is adorned with ſculp- 
ture, and is hung all round with pictures repreſenting the 
principal events of our Saviour's life. 

. The church of the Maccabees has on the outſide of the 
gate a picture repreſenting Salomone, the mother of 
thoſe martyrs, trampling Antiochus Epiphanes under her 
feet, She holds her ſeven ſons crowned with laurel under 
her gown, four on one fide and three on the other. Their 
hiſtory is painted on the wall in the corner of the church, 
in eight different pieces. The heads of the Maccabeecs 
are kept in the tabernacle of the principal altar, which is 
of purple embroidered with gold ; and each of theſe heads 
has a crown richly adorned with pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds, They W here the pretended head 
of St. Joachim, the father of the Virgin Mary, and that 
of St. Anne her mother, with numberleſs other relics. 
The hiſtory of the martyrdom of the eleven thouſand 
virgins is alſo painted,on ſeveral parts of the walls, and 
near the church is a well into which they pretend their 
blood was poured. The Benedictines, to whom this 
church belongs, pretend, contrary to a tradition among 
the Urſulines, that the princeſs Urſula was maſſacred 
on the ſpot where the principal altar ſtands. 

The church of St. Pantalcon is adorned with pictures 
of the hiſtory of that ſaint, who was a phyſician in Ni- 
comedia, and is repreſented in eighteen pieces. The em- 
peror, Galerius Armentarius * ns him to be put to a 
variety of torments, on account of his adherence to his 
religion... In the tenth piece he is plunged into a caul- 
dron of , melted lead, which one —_ have thought 
would have burnt him to the very bone; but the legend 
ſays de game out unhurt, In the two laſt paintings he is 
precipitated from a high rock into the ſea, with a mill- 
ſtone tied about his neck; but he does not fink. After 
all this they were obliged to cut off his head, which was 
no-ſooner done than they pretend there ſprung out two 
fountains, the one of blood and the other of milk. They 
alſo ſhew here a gold box, which they ſay contains the 
aſhes of St. Pantaleon, bis body having been burnt at 
Nicomedia. In this church is alſo the hiftory of St. 
Alban, in twelve capital paintings ; and behind the great 
altar they pretend to ſhew his bones depoſited in a fine 
filver ſhrine. | 8 

The entrance of the church of the Apoſtles is particu- 
larly remarkable ſor the ſtory it repreſents, which is that 
of a burgomaſter's wife of this city, who being buried 
here in 15715 with a valuable ring on her finger, the 
ſexton, relolving to ſteal the ring, paid a viſit to the grave; 
but was ſo extremely frightened when he found the ſup- 
poſed deceaſed lady graſp him by the hand, that he made 
a precipitate retreat. I he lady, however, roſe from her 
tomb, and' returning home, knocked at the door, and 
calling to a ſervant, told him the whole adventure; but 
the fellow, taking her for a ghoſt, ran in a great * 
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: 4 infotmed him af what had happened; 
wy _" centlemai immediately cried, that he would 
* 2 believe his horſes were in the garret. 1 heſe 
— were no ſooner uttered, but a great noiſe being 
ha in the garret, the ſervant ran up, and to his great 
amazement found fix coach- horſes there. By this time 
the lady had made a ſhift to get in, and by the care of 
her ſervants was ſoon © well recovered, that there was 
no great appearance of her returning to the grave for that 
time, and the next day the horſes were let down out of 
the garret by certain machines prepared for that purpoſe. 
Abſurd as this ſtory is, it is here firmly believed, and to 
this day there are ſhewn in the ſame garret ſeveral 
wooden horſes, ſaid to be covered with the ſkins of thoſe 
that were ſeen there; and in the church of the twelve 
Apoſtles is a large piece of linen cloth ſpun by the lady 
after her being releaſed from the grave, whieh ſhe ſur- 
vived ſeven years. , We fing ſome authentic teſtimonies 
of the truth of this memorable ſtory ; but in theſe no no- 


tice is taken of the EE as being an evident, and very 


diculous fiction, inveſted to heighten the wonder, 

* town-houſe 18 a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, which 
thoſe who ſhew it ſay was built after the model of the 
antient capitol at Rome. In the front is A baſſo relievo 
repreſenting a man fighting a lion; and in the great hall 
are five pictures, with ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in verſe 
on each, to perpetuate the memory of the celebrated bat» 
tle of Hochſtet, goes by the bravery and conduct of 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene over the 
French and Bavarians ; with elogiums both on queen 
Anne, thoſe generals, and the Engliſh and Dutch. The 
entrance of the chamber where the city-council meet is 
a veſtibule of inlaid work, after the antique taſte, and on 
each fide is a Latin diſtich, adviſing the counſelors to 
leave all partiality behind them, and declare their judg- 
ment freely, and, at their going out, to obſerve fidelity 
in execution, and a prudent taciturnity, Upon the in- 
ſide of the chamber-door are fix verſes, intimating the 
duties hieb belong to the office of a ruler. In this apart- 
ment is a picture of the laſt judgment, ſixteen feet in 
breadth,and eight in height. On the chimney-piece is,a 
very Co oininn by Van Dyke; on one ſide of it is 
the portrait of the emperor Leopold, and on the other 
that of the empreſs his conſort. In this ſtructure are ſe- 
veral rooms, in which are depoſited a vaſt number of bows, 
arrows, exoſs-bows, bucklers, and other antique arms. 
One of theſe croſs- bows is of whalebone, and is ſaid to 
be twelve feet long, eight inches broad, and four inches 
thick. From the tower of this building is a very fine 
proſpect of the whole city and the adjacent country. 
In ſhort, there are in this city ten collegiate and nine- 
teen pariſh churches, with four abbeys, ſeventeen monaſ- 
teries, thirty-nine nunneries, ſixteen hoſpitals, and a- 
bout fifty chapels. The numerous proteſtants who dwell 
in the city reſort to Mulheim, where they publicly per- 
form their religious worſhip. The Jews live chiefly at 
Duits, a mean borough entirely dependent on the elec- 
tor ; its houſes are of wood plaiſtered with white clay, and 
its few ſtreets extremely filthy and ill paved. ſn the 
town, ſays our author, one ſees more ſwine than men, 
three fourths and upwards of the inhabitants being Jews, 
who, for the ſake of profit, fatten whole herds of thoſe 
animals, which their law forbids them to eat, in order 
to ſell them at a high price to the Chriſtians. The Jews 
are indeed not permitted to lie one night at Cologne, nor 
ſo much as to enter the city about their affairs, without 
paying a gold florin for every, hour they ſtay, and being 
eſcorted by one of the town guards, whom theyare oblig- 
ed to pay for his trouble. This is done as a puniſhmenr, 
their anceſtors having, it is ſaid, intended to kill the in- 
habitants by poiſoning the wells and fountains. This, 

wever, ſerves for a pretence, which the magiſtrates 
probably make uſe of to prevent the Jews undermining 
them in their trade. 

Cologne is one of the Hanſt towns, and pretends to 
hare preſerved its liberty without interruption for many 
centuries; but the calamities of war have often occa- - 
ſioned great diſordets in, its government and commerce. 
The Dutch make uſe of it as a magazine for their trade 
upon the Rhine, and this has engaged that ſtate to de- 
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cauſes; and the city ſwears allegiance and homage to 


3 Cologne on all occaſions againit the pretenſions o 


* 


center. 


3 
the elector. Cologne is r by the chapter wy 
magiſtrates, the latter conſiſting of two burgomaſters an 
forty- nine counſellors. The elector has alſo ſome power, 
and nominates a magiſtrate who is judge in criminal 
the new elector, ſo long as he continues to protect them 
in their juſt rights and privileges, and confirms their im- 
munities. As a free e K it has 4 ſeat and 
voice at the diets, of the circle. of Weſtphalia, and at 
thoſe of the empire in the college of the imperial cities, 
and enjoys the ff place on the Rheniſh bench, Cologne 
maintains four companies gf ſoldiers, but in time of war 
the emperor, or an ally, Fually places # garriſon in the 
city, , ; 

— Renſe, a ſmall town ſeated on the Rhine, is to 
be ſeen a remarkable piece of antiquity, called the Fonlg- 
ſtuhl, or Regal throne, condalfibg of a round vault built 
of free-ſtone, reſting upon nine ſtone pillars, one of 
which ſtands in the middle. This vault is eight German 
ells and a quarter high, above forty in compaſs, twelve 
and a quarter in diameter, and furniſhed with ſeven ſeats, 
agreeable to the antient number of electors. The aſcent 
to it is by twenty-eight ſtonefteps, and it has two ſtrong 
doors. In this place the electors formerly held previous 
conſultations on the election of a king and emperor, and 
whenever the election, on account of any impediments, 
could not be performed at Franckfort, it was done here; 
the electors here alſo conſulted on the weighty affairs of 
the empire, and here the emperors confirmed their privi- 
leges. At this place was eſtabliſhed the electoral league 
concluded-in 1338. It was particularly choſen by the 
electors, becauſe the four electors of the Rhine have 
places belonging to each of them lying near it ; the 
elector of Cologne being poſſeſſed of Renſe, the elector 
of Mentz of Upper Lahnſtein, the elector of Treves of 


Capelle, and the elector Palatine of Brauhach. 
: * . 
SECT, VI. 


Of thi PALATINATE Of THE RMHNx. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Revoly- 

tions the Palatinate has undergone with reſpect to Religion. 
The Titles and Arms of the Elettor ; the public Offices of 
the Government, with the Elector's Revenues and Forces 
and a Deſeription of the Cities of Manheim and Heidel- 
berg. | | 


HE - country of tlie elector Palatine, alſo called the 
| Palatinate of the Rhine, and the Lower Palatinate; 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Upper Palatinate, in the circle 
of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaft by the archbiſhopric 
of Mentz, the biſhoprie of Worms, and a part of the 
territory of the Teutonic order in Franconia; to the 
ſouth by the dutchy of Wurtemberg and the biſhopric of 
Spire; on the weſt by Alice. the dutchy of Deuxponts, 
and certain diſtricts belonging to the elector of Mentz ; 
and on the north by a part of that archbiſhopric and 
Triers; extending about a hundred miles in length, and 
ſeventy in breadth. | 

This country is indeed partly. mountainous, but yet 
uncommonly fertile, producing in abundance all ſorts of 
corn, pulſe, fruit, cheſnuts, and walnuts z with fine 
paſtures, and a good breed'of cattle z together with plan- 
tations of tobacco, and, vineyards which produce Neckar 
and Rheniſh wine. The Bergſtraſſe is an agreeable high- 
way between Heidelberg and Darmſtadt, which is plant- 
ed with walnut-trees, and on both fides has fruitful fields 
and meadows, intermixed with hills and mountains, 
which on the tight fide of the road, in travelling from 
Heidelberg to Darmſtadt, extends to a conſiderable length, 
and are covered on their ſummits with woods; but to- 
wards the plain with vineyards. The numerous walnut- 
trees on the Bergſtraſſe and the Odenwalde, as well on 
account of their fruit-aFwood, are of great advantage to 
the country. On all parts of the Bergftraſle grow al- 
monds in great plenty, and in the vineyards are cheſnut- 


Wich reſpect to the rivers of this country, the Rhine 
runs partly through its borders, and partly through its 
ear Germerſheim and Selz, out of the fands 

1 ; of 


=” 9 


xt five hundred, and thoſe of the Roman catholic 


| waſhed is looked upon by 


of this river is waſhed the beſt Rheniſh 1 to which the 
Rheniſh gold florins owe their original. The gold thus 
the elector as a . 
accordingly farmed out by him. There are ſeverat-rivers 
which here fall into the Rhine, particularly the Neckar 
and the Nahe. Theſe rivers, as well as the ſmaller ones, 


abound iq fish. 


The ſtate of religion has been here ſubject to altera- 
tions unheard of in other nations. The people were pre- 
ared for the reformation when, in the year 1518, Lu- 
ther held his diſputation with much approbation in an 
aſſembly of Auguſtine monksgat Hiedelberg, and the pa- 
cific meaſures of the elector Lewis contributed to pro- 
moteit. The reformation was carried on by his bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor Frederic II. but under Frederic III. 
ſome French and*Swiſs dixines coming into the palati- 
nate, a warm diſpute arofe&%etween the Proteſtants con- 
cerning the Lord's Supper, which gave occaſion to the 
electors joining the Calviniſts in 1560, and he was the 


firſt German prince who introduced the religion of Cal- | 8 


vin into his country. But, notwithſtanding the zeal he 
ſhewed for the Jodrine of the Calviniſts, Lewis VI. his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, with equal zeal brought in again Lu- 
theraniſm, diſmiſſed the Calviniſt preachers, and appoint- 
ed Lutherans in their ſtead. After his death John Ca- 
ſimir, guardian to his fon Frederic IV. reverſed all he 
had done, and with ſuch zeal introduced the Calviniſt 
doctrines, that only a few churehes remained to the Lu- 
therans; and in the following reigns Calviniſm ſtill more 
prevailed ; the popiſh doCtcines and worſhip were after- 
wards introduced in ſeveral places, and the Proteſtants 


oppteſſed by the Bavarian troops, till affairs were ſettled-|_ 


dy the peace of Weſtphalia, At length the Calviniſt line 
of princes Lecoming extinct, and the ſucceſſion > --x Bug 
the Roman catholic line of Neuburg, the popiſh de- 
trines and worſhip were gradually more and more in- 
troduced, and the Proteſtants deprived of the power they 

dad hitherto enjoyed. The French afterwards ravaged 
the Palatinate, and oppreſſed the Proteſtants. 

In the year 1705 the elector John William tolerated 
the three teligions, and declared that they ſhould enjoy 
full liberty of conſcience ; and, in particular, that the 
Calviniſts and the Lutherans ſhould be permitted the 
public and private exerciſe of their religion, together 
with the ſpiritual juriſdiction. To the Lutherans were 
confirmed their peculiar conſiſtory, erected in 1698, inde- 
pendent of the Calviniſt church-council. To their uſe 
alone were leſt all the churches, which belonged to them 
in the year 1624, as alſo thoſe which ſince that time had 
been built or ſhould be built by them for the future ; and 
that they ſhould likewiſe haye whatever they could prove 
belonged to them in ſpiritualities, ſchools, rents, and 
incomes in 1624. To the Calviniſts all churches and 
ſchools were confirmed in the manner they enjoyed them 

1685; except only that in the towns where they had 
two or more churches, and the Roman catholics none, 
they. were.to give up one of them to the latter: in ſuch 
towns. where there was only one church they were to 
give up to them the choir, and two out of every ſeven 
country churches, and alſo two- ſevenths out of their re- 
venues. - The eſtates and incomes ariſing from the ſup- 


| n r e provoſtſhips, cloifters, &c. were to 


e adminiſtered. by a ſpiritual adminiſtration, conſiſting 
of two popiſh and the like number of Calviniſt coun- 
fellors, with other neceſſary officers. Something certain 
was alſo ſettled with reſpect to the popiſh holidays, mix- 
2 marriages, and other affairs which till then had been 
fubjects of diſpute, But, notwithſtanding this 

11 the ſmall number of the Papiſts, alterations have been 


_ continually made, and the grievances of the Proteſtants 


eatly increaſed. To the diſgrace. of the Reformation 
the two Proteſtant churches have themſelves been for -a 
dong time the zealous enemies of each other, to their 
mutual detriment, and the no leſs advantage of the Rb- 
man catholics. The Lutherans according to their own 
computation, amount to about fifty thouſand, and are 
poſſeſſed of eighty-five pariſhes ; but one-half of their 
preachers and ſchool-maſters ſtill want a competant main- | 
tenance. The number of Calviniſt clergy-is eftimated 
| at four 
hundred, Wh: 


. * 


reement, 


* , 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
The titles of the elector are as follow : Palſgraye 
| the Rhine; arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy R 
man empire; duke in Bavaria, Juliers, Cleves 
Berg; prince of Mors; marquiſs of Bergen-op- 
count of Veldens, Sponheim, the Mark, and Ravenſber 
and lord of Ravenſtein. | i 
The arms on account of the Palatinate on the 
are, a lion or, in a field fable: on account of Bavaria lac 
zenges or fuſils: on account of Juliers, a lion ſable - 
feld or: on account of Cleves, * regal ſceptres co 0 
joined in one ſmall ſhield, in a field purple: on account 
of Berg, a 1 crowned verte, in a field Agent: 
on account of Mors, a feſſe ſable, in a field or: on 2 
count of oy; ner a ſhield damaſkeened: ,, 
account of Veldenz, a lion verte, in a field argent: 
account of the Mark, a ſeſſe conſiſting of three checquen 
ules and argent, in a field or: on account of Ravenſ 
rg, three chevrons gules m a field argent; and on ho. 
count of Ravenſtein, a red deer's attire in a field * 


ent. | 
The elector has an order of boo of St. Hu. 
but reviyed 


PALATINATE. 


Rhine 


bert, firſt founded in the fifteenth century; 
| by the elector John William in 1709. The badge of 
this order, is a quadrangular croſs worn pendant at 2 
red ribbon, and on the breaſt a ftar. The elector is ſu- 
preme maſter of this order, and the knights conſiſt of 
princes, counts, and barons. N 
The high colleges here are the privy ſtate-conference, 
and the privy-chancery, the regency, the upper court of 
appeals, the aulic-juriſdition, the aulic-chamber, and 
the war- council. i 
The annual revenues of the elector ariſing from the 
countries of the electoral and Upper Rheniſh circle are 
eſtimated at nine hundred thouſand guldens, excluſiye of 
the large ſums received from the adminiſtration of the 
ſpiritualities. The revenues of the dutchies of Juljers 
and Berg, together with thoſe of the ſigniory of Ra- 
venſtein, alſo amount annually to about the ſame ſum 
to which is to be added the revenue ariſing from the 
— wo euburg and Sultzbach. 
- The eleor maintains two regiments of horſe- 
and another of Swiſs, with a bod of horſe hy oy 
amounting in the whole to about fix thouſand men, 
The Palatinate contains forty-one towns, and ſeveral 
boroughs, the principal places in which are, 
Manheim, the electoral reſidence, and the ſecond 
town in the electorate, is a ftrong fortreſs ſeated in a 
low plain near the influx of the Neckar into the Rhine, 
in the forty-ninth degree thirty-ſ1x minutes north latitude 
| and in the ſeventh degree —_—— minutes eaſt longi- 
tude. In the year 1606, the eſector Frederic IV. began 
to.convert the old village and citadel of Manheim into 
a town, receiving into it ſome of the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands who had quitted their country, in order to 
enjoy liberty of conſcience. And though it was dread- 
fully laid waſte in 1622, when beſieged and taken by 
the Bayarians, and in 1688, entirely demoliſhed by the 
French, yet the electors John William and Charles 
Philip cauſed it to be rebuilt and fortified. in ſuch a 
_ that it 8 _ become one of the fineſt towns 
in Germany, and a place of great ſtre h 
quires ten —— — to defend it, * 
It has three fine gates, of which that of the Neckar 
is the moſt magnificent, and beſt adorned, it having 
baſſo relievos very beautifully executed. This gate 
opens into a long and ſpacious ſtreet, at the end of 
which is the elector's palace. The ſtreets here interſect 
each other at right 1 N z fo that at each corner the 
ſpectator has a view of four ſtreets. Before the palace 
is a large ſquare, in which is a conſiderable number of 
lodging - rooms, with a great and high pavilion in the 
middle, and two advanced wings, with ample pavilions 
at the ends, where two other very extenſive wings riſe 
on both ſides, which are alſo terminated by pavilions, 
behind which are other Jodging-rooms; and before the 


ace is an equeſtrian ſtatue of metal, of the elector 

ohn Willa. 
Wichin the palace are two great courts ſeparated by 
an open gallery, very much adorned wich architecture. 
The apartments are beautified with noble cielings and 
| floors, m have the knelt proſpect imaginable to Spires, 
f ' Fran- 


— 
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dahl, Worms, and over all the country, as far 
3 of Alſace. The collection of paint- 
ings in this palace is very rand, and, in what is called 
the treaſury, is a conſiderable number of antiquities re- 
lative to the Palatine-houſe, and among others the gol- 
den crown of Frederic the unhappy elector and king of 

la. - 

— great market is the popiſh church, and the 
council-bouſe, between which ſtands a tower, that is 
a-oreat ornament to this ſquare, as is alſo a hne foun- 
tain, which has four pillars, on which ſtands a lion, 
The Lutherans and Calviniſts have alſo each a church, 
and the Jeſuits a fine college, with a very beautiful 
church. There are here alſo a Capuchin and a Carme- 
lite convent, and alſo a Jewiſh ſynagogue. The Jews 
indeed are very numerous, and two thirds of the houſes 
are ſaid to be theirs, either from their building them, or 
on account of mortgages ; for ſome of them are very 
rich, and drive a great trade with thoſe of their own 
nation at Mentz, Francfort, and Amſterdam. : 
The people of both ſexes are here of a very amiable 
character, being extremely ſocial and civil to ſtrangers. 
The nobility here maintain a company of French come- 
dians, who act in a very ſmall theatre; but both the 
townſmen and foreigners pay for admittance, Mainheim 
has ſome manufactures, and carries on a conſiderable 


g. 14 | 70 . 
Heidelberg, the principal town of the electorate, is 
15 in a —— ot — the river of the Geiſberg near 
the Neckar, in the forty- ninth degree thirty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in the eighth degree fiſty- five minutes 
eaſt longitude, enjoying a wholeſome air, and very good 
water. It is ſurrounded with hills covered with vines; 
except on the weſt, where is a large and fruitful plain, 
through which the Neckar runs. The town at preſent 
is but ſmall, though finely built, It is adorned with an 
univerſity, managed by an academical ſenate, conſiſting 
of three divinity profeſſors, four for law, three for phy- 
ſic, and fix for philoſophy. They have a rector mag- 
niſicentiſſimus, whois a kind of chancellor, and is com- 
monly the elector himſelf; and likewiſe a rector magni- 
ficus, like the vice-chancellor of Oxford or Cambridge, 
who is preſident of the ſenate, and choſen annually out 
of the profeſſors. The firſt chair inſtituted for publicly 
teaching the law of nature and nations, was founded 
here for the famous Puffendorf, who here began his ſy- 
ſtem, which he finiſhed in Sweden. ; 

This city has ſuffered much by wars, J e from 
the French; ſo that ſince the diſgrace of Frederic ele- 
Qor Palatine, it has been taken, plundered, and burnt 
four times. The elector's library, which was kept in 
the church of the Holy Ghoſt, was, according to Sca- 
liger, better filled with valuable books than even the 
Vatican at Rome, and exceeded all in the empire for the 
number of its curious manuſcripts ; but when count 
Tilly, the imperial general, took this city in the year 
1622, and put five hundred Palatines in it to the ſword, 
great part of this library was ſent to the Vatican. In 
1688 the French again ſeized this city ; but upon the 
approach of the imperial army, they, contrary to the ca- 
E with the Dauphin, blew up the caſtle, and 
aid the town in aſhes, together with the elector's noble 
— the churches, and other public buildings. The 
French, to add to their brutality, would not uffer the 
Citizens to leave the city; but ſhut them up in the 
great church till they burnt the city; and then alſo 
conſumed that. Heidelberg was afterwards rebuilt, and 
had a conſiderable garriſon ; but the French under mar- 
ſhal de Lorge attacked it again in 1693, and by the 
treachery of the governor, the city was ſoon taken, and 
the people brutiſhly murdered, except thoſe who could 
t into the caſtle. Upon the firſt entrance of the 
rench, the ladies and others ſent to ſollicit the general 
to ſpare their honour. This he promiſed, and ordered 
them all to retire into the great church, where, con- 
trary to his promiſe, they were brutally raviſhed and 
ripped. The French at this time laid the city in aſhes, 
broke up the electoral tombs, and turned the inhabi- 

tants, who amounted to about fifteen thouſand out of 
the town by night, when being deprived of all they 
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had, many died of want, particularly women with child, 
who fell in labour with the fright. 

After this the elector encouraged the people to rebuild 
the city, promiſing them exemption from taxes for thirty 
mu with full liberty of conſcience; but being of the 

omiſh religion, he was ſoon prevailed on by the Je- 
ſuits to make one of their ſociety a profeſſor in the uni- 
verſity, and oppreſſed his proteſtant ſubjects, till the ele- 
ctor of Brandenburg and other proteſtant princes, inter- 
poſed in their behalf. 

In 1709 the French again ſeized Heidelberg, atid 7 4 
ing the neighbouring country under contribution, the 
inhabitants were ſo impoveriſhed, that ſeveral thouſands 
of them fled to foreign countries, patticulatly England, 
from whence they were ſent to Ireland and the Britiſh 
colonies in America, This city, however, began to re- 
cover itſelf, when the elector being diſguſted at the Cal- 
viniſts, for refuſing to deliver up to him the body of the 
great church, which had been allotted them by the peace 
of Weſtphalia, the choir being in the poſſeſſion of the 
Roman catholics, quitted Heidelberg, and went to reſide 
at Manheim, ſince which this city has ever ſince been 
decaying. 

The principal beauty of Heidelberg conſiſts in one 
large handſome ſtreet, with a ſpacious ſquare, and uni- 
form market. The elector's caſtle, or palace, on the aſ- 
cent of a neighbouring hill called Conigſtahl, which over- 
looks the whole city, was remarkable for its ſtrength, 
and was beautified with fine gardens and grottos. Near 
it is a ſtrong tower, which ſince the peace of Weſtpha- 
lia was called the Star- fort. This palace is encloſed with 
a wall hewn out of the rock, 

Several towns have been already mentioned as famous 
for their having tons of an uncommon magnitude, which 
proceeds not only from the fondneſs of the Germans for 
drinking; but to ſhew that wine is one of the moſt pro- 
fitable branches of their trade in the provinces near the 
Rhine and the Danube, and none of theſe tons is more 
famous than that of Heidelberg. In a cellar under one 
of the towers of the elector's palace ſtood one of an ex- 


traordinary ſize, it being capable of holding five hun- 


dred and twenty-eight hogſheads, or twenty- ſix thouſand 
two hundred and fifty gallons Paris meaſure, This was 
rebuilt, and made to hold fix hundred hogſheads Engliſh 
meaſure, The old one had iron hoops; but the new 
one had large ones of knee timbers, like the ribs of a 
ſhip, with ſeveral inſcriptions, and was very neatly 
adorned with carved work and gilding. On one fide 
was a handſome ſtair- caſe of forty-three ſteps leading to 
the top, on which was a gallery encompaſſed with balu- 
ſtrades, and on this platform W electors have had fre- 
quent carouſals. This ton having been firſt emptied, 
was knocked in pieces by the French in 1688; but the 
elector has had a new one made which is larger; this 
is alſo decorated with variety of ornaments ; but is in- 
ferior in ſize to that of Konigſtein in Saxony. 

The palace bears the marks of the ravages committed 
there by the French, a great part of it being ſo ruinous, 
that of four conſiderable manſions, of which it conſiſted, 
only one eſcaped undamaged. The remains of the pa- 
lace are in a ſtile neither Gothic nor modern ; but all the 
orders are jumbled together, without either fancy or judg- 
ment. It has a magnificent terrace towards the town, 
whence there is a proſpect of the plain, and of the 
country for ſeveral leagues round. The inſide is ſcarcely 
more regular than the outſide, and the elector's apartment 
conſiſts of a long ſuite of rooms, without beauty or pro- 
portion, 

The Calviniſts are in the poſſeſſion of St. Peter's 
church, which ſtands in the ſuburbs, and the Lutherans 
of the church of Providence. The Jeſuits have a fine 
college and a church; and there are alſo ſix convents in 
the town, with churches in them. The univerſity of Hei- 
delberg was founded in the year 1346, and entertains 
fourteen profeſſors in ordinary, among which ſix Jeſuits 
teach divinity, natural pr gets mathematics, and 
moral philoſophy. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that the num- 
ber of proteſtant ſtudents amount to about a hundred and 
eighty ; but the popiſh ſtudents do not exceed a hundred. 


1 4 Japientiæ was formerly an Auguſtine cloiſter, 


00 which, 
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which, in 1553, was appointed for the reſidence of poor 
ſtudents : it at preſent belongs to the Calviniſts, and in 
. wi twelve ſtudents, who are provided with lodging and 
oard, 
One of the moſt remarkable ſtruftures in the city is 
the town-houſe, once famous for its curious clock, which 
had a variety of movements, with ſeveral figures of men 
fighting, and a cock which crowed when the hour ſtruck. 
The city is divided into five jutiſdictions, and the in- 
habitants ranked under ſo many claſſes, the members of 
each not being obliged to appear before any court but 
their own. It is alſo divided into four wards under a 
burgomaſter. The generality of the inhabitants being 
Calviniſts, church affairs are uſually managed by a 
preſbytery, conſiſting of twenty-one deputies. 


Won us, 


About a mile from Heidelberg are three ſtreams, which 
\pring from a hill, down which they flow; and, after 
ling five ponds, and paſſing three water-falls, run with 
ſo ſtrong a current through the adjacent plain, as to turn 
ſeveral mills. 4 | 
Among the principal places in the- Palatinate of the 
Rhine are generally reckoned Worms and Spire; but as 
both theſe are in the Upper Circle of the Rhine, and 
neither of them ſubject to the elector Palatine, we 
ſhall defer treating of them till the beginning of the next 
chapter, | 1470 1 
The moſt conſiderable towns in this electorate, next 
to thoſe that have been deſcribed, are Frankenthal and 
Oppenheim. 


G H AP. IVE 


The Circle of the UPPER R HIN E. 


8 E CT. I. 


Of this Circle in general ; and firſt of the Biſhopric of Worms: 
fo Situation, Extent, and $292 The Religion of the 
Inhabitants ; with the Dignity, Titles, Arms, and Prero- 
atives of the Biſhop; and a particular Deſcription of 
orms, the Capital of the Biſhopric. 


ROM this circle moſt of the lands and ſtates ſituated 

on the other ſide of the Rhine, have been gradually 

takenaway by France ; as the greateſt part of thebiſhoprics 

of Straſburg, Mentz, Tull, and Verdun, with the arch- 
biſhopric of Beſangon, the dutchy of Lorrain, &c. 

This circle is at preſent terminated by the electoral 
circle of the Rhine, by which it is alſo interſected : it is 
likewiſe bounded by the Weſtphalian, the Lower Saxon, 
the Upper Saxon, the Franconian, and Swabian circles ; 
_— with Alſace and Lorrain. 

he circle of the Upper Rhine at preſent compre- 
hends the biſhoprics of Worms, ire, Straſburg, Baſil, 
and Fulda ; the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, the landgravate 
of Heſſe, Hersfeld, Sponheim; as alſo the margravates of 
Naſſau- Weilburg, Naſſau - Uſingen, Naſſau - Ideftein, 
Waldec, Hanau, &c. with the imperial cities of Worms, 
Spire, Francfort, Friedberg, and Wetzlar. Heſle-Caſſel 

d Hanau-Munzenberg have been for ſome time ſeparat- 

from the circle. 

The diets of the circle of the Upper Rhine were for- 
merly held at Worms ; but during the preſent century 
they have been conſtantly held at Frankfort, yet the 
chancery-circle of the archives belonging to it are kept 


at the directory at Worms, This circle, with reſpect 


to its religion, is reckoned among the mixed. 

After this ſhort introduction we fhall begin with 
the biſhopric of Worms, which is about * miles 
long, and is, for the greateſt part, ſurrounded by the 
Lower Palatinate, and the reſt by the territory of 


8 Mentz. 


This country is for the moſt part mountainous and 
woody, but has ſome fruitful arable lands, meadows, 
and vineyards. It is likewiſe plentifully watered ; for the 
Rhine running through it, receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers 
in its courſe, 

The Proteſtant churches in this biſhopric retired in 
x from the Palatinate of the Rhine to the biſhopric 
of Worms, where they are at preſent in an oppreſſed 
ſtate, They have no longer any particular church- 
government of their own ; but are ſubject in ec- 
cleſiaſtical and matrimonial affairs to the regency of 
Worms, and that regency nominates the paſtors 
and ſchool-maſters. However, one of the Proteſtaht 
preachers is inſpector over the reſt. * 

The arms of this biſhopric are a ſilver key, with the 
wards turned upwards, having on each ſide four golden 
Rars in a black field. | | 


; 
q 


ſummoning prince and director; and in the council 
the princes of the empire, he exchanges place on the 


ſpiritual-bench with the elector of Wurtzburg. The 
chapter is ſeated in the imperial city of Worms, and 
conſiſts of thirteen capitulars and nine domicelli. 
The _— regency here conſiſts of a preſident, 4 
chancellor, aulic and 'regency-counſellors, and ſecre- 
taries; the aulic-judicatory, of a preſident, an aulic- judge, 
CO and counſellors, who are all members of 
the regency, together with the ſecretary ; the aulic- 
bo, * 13 den e e, counſellors, 
ſecretary, and fiſcal- general; and the epiſcopal vicarſhip, 
of a vicar-general, official and ſpiritual counſellors. 
The principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- 


— 


ing: 

The imperial city of Worms, which is the capital o 
the biſhopric of the ſame name, is ſeated on the weſt fide 
of the Rhine, within the limits of the Palatinate, in the 
forty-fourth degree thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and 
in the eighth degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. 

The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, the city being ac- 
counted one of the free Lutheran imperial cities, with 
toleration and freedom of worſhip to the Catholics. The 
Lutherans have a church which they have rebuilt in a 
handſome manner, in which Luther is repreſented 23 
appearing at the diet in 1521. They are alſo in pole 
ſion of the old church, as it is called, St. Magnus“ 
now in ruins, and St. Leonard's a little way out of the 
town. Thoſe of the Romiſh church are very numerous, 
and are in poſſeſſion of all the reſt. The Calviniſts have 
a church at Neuhauſel, about half a league out of the 
town, where the Lutherans ſometimes bring their chil- 
dren to be baptized. The Roman catholics do not here 
carry the Hoſt in public, nor make any proceſſion ex- 
cept on the day after Eaſter. 

The antient cathedral which was a long, lofty, and 
ſtrong building erected in the Gothic taſte, had a tower 
at each of the four corners. Over one of the doors was 
a figure of the ſize of an aſs, with four heads, thoſe of a 

man, an Ox, an eagle, and a lion : the right foot was 
alſo that of a man, the left that of an ox, and the two 
hinder feet reſembled thoſe of an eagle and a lion. Up- 
on the back of this figure fat a woman. The people here 
related very odd ſtories of this animal, which the learn- 
ed ſuppoſed to be an hiero lyphic, compoſed of the four 
beaſts in the viſion of Exel: „and that the woman was 
deſigned to repreſent the Goſpel, This cathedral, ſince 
its deſtruction by the French, has been rebuilt with great 
magnificence. | 8 
Near the entrance of St. Martin's church is a picture, 
juſt over a moveable altar, which, from the oddneſs of 
the conceit, and the low and profane idea of the painter, 
has not eſcaped the notice of travellers, It is about five 
I feet 
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— 


feet ſquare, and at one of the corners on the top is repre- 


not contain, in the figure 'of an old man, who ſeems to 
addreſs himſelf to the Virgin Mary, who is placed on 
her knees in the midſt of the picture, holding the infant 

eſus by the feet, and ridiculouſly putting the head of the 
3 into the hopper of a mill, which is turned by 
the twelve apoſtles, by the help of a wheel, aſſiſted by 
the ſour beaſts of Ezekiel, who are on the other ſide; 
while the pope is drawn upon his knees, receiving the 
hoſts that fall from the mill into a golden chalice, one 
of which he preſents to a cardinal, who gives it to a 
biſhop, the biſhop to a prieſt, and the prieſt to a lay- 


n. 
| ha ſhort, the Romans have, beſides the cathedral, four 
collegiate, and the ſame number of pariſh-churches, in 
of near the city, a Jeſuits college and ſeminary, three 
monaſteries, and three nunneries. | 

Here are two public halls, in one of which the magiſ- 
trates aſſemble twice a week.upon matters of ſtate, and 
in the other for the adminiftration of juſtice, In the 
firſt of theſe Luther made his ſolemn appeal, in relation 
to which the people here ſay, that the doctor being much 
heated by the eagerneſs with which he diſcourſed, and al- 
ſo by a fire that was near him, deſired a glaſs of wine, 
which being brought, he —_— to drink it; dut being 
ſtill eager in purſuing his diſcourſe, ſet it down upon a 
bench, when it ſoon after broke without being touched 
by any body; whence it currently paſſed, that ſome poi- 
ſon was mixed with the wine, of which the Lutherans 
wete ſo fully perſuaded, that they broke the bench on 
which the glaſs ſtood into ſhivers, and kept ſome pieces 
of it, which are {till preſerved in memory of Luther's de- 
liverance. | 
The biſhop's palace was rebuilt in the year 1719, at 
the expence of Francis Lewis, the biſhop. 
The mint is a noble ſtructure, with a ſpacious portico, 
where vaſt numbers of bones and horns hang between 
the arches ; the former are ſaid to be thoſe of giants, and 
the latter the horns of the oxen that drew the ſtones of 
which the antient cathedral was built. 
Since this city has been laid in aſhes by the French, it 
has little left beſides the ſhadow of its former beauty. 
The richeſt traders, conſidering how much both they and 
their anceſtors had ſuffered on account of their lying ſo 
2 to France, retired to Frankfort and Holland; ſo that 
the principal trade of the city, and the ſupport of the in- 
habitants, depends on the biſhop and his chapter. The 
citizens are, however, very complaiſant to ſtrangers. It 
is ſaid that there is ſo much vacant ground in the city 
as, by being planted with vines, annually yields fifceen 
hundred fodders of wine, each containing two hundred 
and fifty Engliſh gallons; and it is ſo much eſteemed, 
that the magiſtrates make preſents of it, with ſome fiſh, 
to princes and other travellers of quality. The fine plain 
in which the city ſtands abounds with corn, vineyards, 
and fruit-treesz and here grows that Rheniſh wine, 
— from its delicious taſte, is called our lady's 
Milk. | 
The ſenate, or ſupreme council of Worms, is compoſed 
of twenty-five members, thirteen of which are for life. 
The city has the fourth ſeat on the Jgnch of the impe- 
rial cities of the Rhine, and likewife votes in the diet of 
the circle of the Upper Rhine. The biſhops of Worms 
have often conteſted its independence, and both by hoſ- 
tilities and excommunication have extorted conventions, 
among which that of 1519 is particularly remarkable, it 
being agreed, that' in dale exceeding fifty guilders, an 
Þ 4 ark es-from the city-court to that of the biſhop ; but 
I before, the appeal be entered upon, the appellant peti- 
tions for the removal of his cauſe to the emperor, or the 
aulic-coundil, the biſhop, muſt not only comply, but 
Fanſmit the papers. £ : 
There is ſcarce any place ſo famous for interviews of 
vereigns, the nuptials of kings and princes, and other 
lolemnities ; ſeveral diets have alſo been held here. This 
as the place where the reformation began in 1525, and 
OS year 1743 king George II. took up his quarters in 

4 f 1. and lodged at the biſhop's palace after the bat- 

tle of ettingen. | f N 


„ 
N 


ſented the Almighty, whom the heaven of heavens can- | 


6 
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. 8:E CT, I, 
Of the Biſhopric of Spixxs. 
Its Situation, Extent, and Fertility. The Arms, Privileges, 


and Colleges of the Biſhop z with a 77 Hiſtory and De- 
ſcription of the Cities of Spires and Philipſburg. 


* N biſhopric of Spires, or Spire, is ſeated on the 
banks of the Rhine, and is for the moſt part 
environed by the electoral Palatinate ; but is in ſome 
places bounded by the margravate of Baden Durlach, ex- 
tending thirty-two miles in its greateſt length, and twelve 
in breadth. | 
It is partly woody and partly mountainous, but enjo 
good arable lands, and has groves of cheſnuts, almonds, 
and vineyards. It is a pleaſant country; but the natives 


wanting a vent for their commodities, the Palatinate by - 


which it is encloſed being equally fertile, are very poor ; 
beſides, the people have frequently ſuffered the calami- 
ties of war, 

The arms of the biſhopric are a croſs argent in a field 
azure, L 

The biſhop of Spires is ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, notwithſtanding which he is a prince of the em- 
pire, and in the council of the princes has a ſeat and 
voiceon the ſpiritual-bench between the biſhops of Aich- 
ſtadt and Straſburg, and takes the ſecond place at the 
diets of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The ſeat of the cathedral and chapter is in the impe- 
rial city of Spire. The chapter conſiſts of fourteen ca- 
pitulars and thirteen domicelli. 

The colleges here are the regency, the epiſcopal vicar- 
ſhip, the aulic-juriſdiction, and the aulic-chamber. 

| The principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- 


ing : 

The city of Spire, or Spires, is ſeated in a'delightful 
plain, on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, where it receives 
the ſmall river of Spirebach, in the forty-ninth degree 
twenty minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree 
twenty minutes caſt longitude, ſixteen miles to the ſouth- 
weſt of Heidelberg. Its German name is Speir, and in 
Latin it is called Spira, Noviomagus, or Numetum, 
and is thought to have been built by the Belgz. The 
Romans after its falling into their hands augmented and 
walled it, on account of the convenience of the paſſage 
into Germany ; but it was taken and plundered by At- 
tila in 451, and never recovered this diſaſter till the 
time of Charlemagne, who built here a royal palace. The 
emperor Henry IV. encloſed it with walls and ditches, 
kept his treaſure here, made it an imperial city, and 
built many noble ſtructures, particularly the cathedral, 
in which he and ſeveral biſhops were buried. Atlength 
the Spaniards took this city ; but ſoon abandoned it on 
the approach of the Swedes, and. carried off the artil- 
lery, gun-powder, and ſalt- petre, after having exacted 
eight thouſand rixdollars from the inhabitants. The 
Swedes took poſſeſſion of it; but not being able to ſpare 
troops for garriſoning the place, they demoliſhed it. In 
1688 it was taken by the French, who the next year, 
upon the approach of the Germans, burnt moſt of the 
city, with the cathedral], ſince which diſaſter it has not 
recovered its priſtine ſplendor ; for after its total deſtruc- 
tion by the French in 1689, and lying waſte ten years, 
on the peace of Ryſwic it was rebuilt, but with leſs 


beauty. 


The choir of the cathedral is beautifully repaired ; 
but the ſuperb marble monuments of eight emperors and 
three empreſſes were broken in pieces by the French, 
who alſo opened and pillaged the vaults, and threw a- 
bout the bones of the Muffrious dead. This church has 
a large revenue; but its expences are alſo large. Be- 
ſides three other foundations, among which is à college 
of Jeſuits, there are ſeveral popiſh pariſh churches, con- 
vents, and nunneries. The Lutherans, indeed, out-num- 
ber the other inhabitants; but have only two churches 
and an academy ; and the Calviniſts, whoſe number is 
not conſiderable, have only one church. The magiſ- 
trates of the city are of the Lutheran perſuaſion, 
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This city has the fifth ſeat among the imperial cities 
of the circle of the Rhine, and votes in the diet of the 
Upper Rhine. | : 

The burghers are divided into fifteen companies, out 
of which a certain number is choſen, who have the exe- 
cutive power. þ. FEY 

A new biſhop, before his entrance into the city, is ob- 
liged to redreſs the complaints of the inhabitants; and 
afterwards fitting on horſeback in the open air, between 
the two outermoſt gates, which during the ceremony 
are ſhut, with one hand in his left breaſt, he pronoun- 
ces a bleſſing on the city ; then binds himſelf not to in- 
fringe its privileges ; but rather to vindicate and increaſe 
them, and to live in harmony with the inhabitants. He 
then makes his public entry, and the citizens pay him 
homage. 

Before the deſtruction of this city by the French, the 
imperial chambet was held here; and in 1529, a diet 
was held in this city that was peculiarly remarkable, as 

having given riſe to the name of Proteſtants, 

Philipſburg was at firſt a ſmall town called Unden- 
heim; but lying conveniently for commanding the ad- 
jacent country, Philip, biſhop of Spires, choſe it for his 
reſidence, fortified it with ſeven royal baſtions, and at 
length gave it his own name. But the combined elec- 
tors and princes, particularly Frederic V. elector Pala- 
tine, as [& with the margrave of Baden-Durlach, 
ſuſpecting the biſhop's deſign in fortifying this place, or- 
dered him to deſiſt ; but he reſuſed, alledging, that he 
had the emperor's placart to warrant what he had done, 
Upon which theſe princes agreed at an aſſembly ſum- 
moned at Heilbrun, to ſend thither four thouſand horſe 
and foot, with twelve hundred pioniers, and the neceſ- 
fary artillery, who on the fifteenth of June 1618, de- 
manded and took poſſeſſion of the place, and upon this 
razed all its,fortifications; for which the emperor ſum- 
moned theſe princes before the chamber of Spires, and 
deſigned to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
This was one of the cauſes of the thirty years civil 
war in Germany. 

This city has ſuffered ſeven memorable ſieges in the 
ſpace of an hundred years, and its works have at diffe- 
rent times been greatly increaſed ; particularly Lewis. 

V. of France in 1666, extended its fortifications to 
the Rhine, which lies a quarter of a league from the 
town, and over the great gate cauſed an inſcription to 

be put up, That this Fetreſs he ſtrengthened as a 
© monument of his own valour, and of the recovery of 
6 the liberty of the Germans, for the terror of his ene- 
« mies, the ſupport of his allies, and the ſecurity of the 
% French ;” concluding with theſe words, What he 
% ſhuts no man opens, and what he opens no man 
* ſhuts,” But in 1678, it was retaken by the Imperia- 
lifts, when the emperor ordered that inſcription to be e- 
razed, and another to be put up, That Leopold, the 
« emperor, having undertaken. a neceſſary war, took 
this fortreſs b WS that it might be a monument 
« to poſterity of his breaking off the yoke of ſlavery 
« from the neck of Libery,” concluding with << What 
« the French ſhut, the Germans open.“ The Germans 
having thus regained it after a ſiege of four months, it 
was granted them by the peace of Nimeguen. But in 
1688 the French retook it, and it was reftored to the 
empire by the treaty of Ryſwic in 1697, with its forti- 

cations on the right fide ; but thoſe on the left, together 
with the bridge, were demoliſhed, This place was taken 


again by the French in 1734, after a long and bloody 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Hee 


E . m. 
The Biſhopric of Ful DA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Rivers, The Religion of the In. 
habitants, The Titles, Arms, and Prerogatives ef the 
Biſhop ; with a Deſcription of the City of Fulda, 


ULDA is ſurrounded by Heſſe, the counties of Iſen. 

burg and Hanau, the biſhopric of WV urtzburg, and 

the princely county of Henneburg, extending in its 

greateſt length ſixty-two miles, and in its greateſt breadth 
upwards of forty-ſeven miles. 

It is a mountainous and woody country; but has rich 
arable lands, and falt ſprings. Its principal rivers are 
the Fulda, which riſes here, and the Sala, which iſſues 
out of the territory of Wurtzburg. 

It contains ſixty pariſh, and ninety-four filial churches, 
among which nine of the pariſh, and a few of the filial 
churches are Lutheran ; but the reſt popiſh. 

The title of the biſhop of Fulda runs thus, Biſhop 
and abbot of Fulda, prince of the holy Roman empire, 
arch-chancellor of the reigning Roman empreſs, primate 
of all Germany and Gaul. 

The arms of Fulda are a black croſs, in a field ar. 

nt. 

The biſhop and abbot has a ſeat and voice in the coun. 
cil of the princes of the empire, and is alſo a member 
of the. circle of the Upper Rhine. The high chapter 
conſiſts of fifteen perſons, and the high college is com- 
poſed of the regency and the feudal court, the ſpiritual 
vicarſhip, and the aulic chamber. 

The biſhop, who is ſubordinate to the pope alone, 
has four great officers of ſtate, rich equipages, a mag- 
nificent houſhold, a company of horſe guards well cla. 
ed and mounted, and a regiment of foot guards. 

This biſhopric is divided into twenty little bailiwics, 
the principal place in which is, 

Fulda, the capital and reſidentiary town of the biſhop- 
ric, is ſeated on the river Fulda, and owes its original 
to the abbey, near which was at firſt a village, which 
being enlarged, was about the year 1162, ſurrounded 
with walls, and erected into a town. It has a royal 

alace built with free-ſtone, and the principal church 
is dedicated to Chriſt, The collegiate 9 of St. Bo- 
niface was antiently called the pariſh church of St. 
Blaiſe ;' but in the year 1650, the chapter of St. Boni- 
face, which till that time had continued at Great Bor- 
ſla, was tranſlated to Fulda; it has alſo a college of Je- 
ſuits, with a gymnaſium and papal ſeminary, a nunnery 
of Benedictines, and an univerſity founded by the biſhop 
in the year 1734. 


- 


SECT. IV. 
The Landgravate of HESSE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the Diets 

of the Country, the Prerogatives of the Houſes of Heſſe- 
Caſſel and Heſſe- Darmſtadt ; their Titles, Arms, public 
Offices, and e Revenues, Forces, and principal 


T owns, 1 
| — 


N= landgravate of Heſſe terminates on the biſhop- 
ric of Fulda, the principality of Hersfeld, Thurin- 
$12, and Eichsfeld, as alſo on that of Calenberg, the 


ſiege, in which the famous duke of Berwick, natural ſon | biſhoprics of Paderborn and- Waldec, and the dutchy of 


to king James II. was killed by a cannon ball, between Weſtphalia. This landgravate is above ninety-five miles 
his two grandſons, as he went to take a view of the in length. | 


trenches ; but it was reſtored in 1739. 
The town belongs to the biſho 
an office here; but it is conſidere 


by it, 
of Spires, is ſaid to be a noble 
plain ſurrounded with marſhes ; 


but the to 1 h 
fallen to decay, wn is muc 


The country is for the moſt part hilly and woody; 


of Spires, who has but has pleaſant valleys, and is interſperſed with good 
as a fortreſs of the corn and paſture-lands. 
empire, and has a governor and commandant appointed cellent wine, 


It alſo produces plenty of ex- 
and particularly abounds in cattle, With 


The caſtle, which is the reſidence of the biſhop reſpe& to minerals, ſilver, copper, lead, and iron are at 
pile which ſtands in a preſent found in great quantities in this country; as al- 


ſo allum, vitriol, pit-coal, ſulphur, boles, a porcelain 
earth, marble, and alabaſter, It has likewiſe ſalt ſprings, 
baths, and mineral waters, with an uncommon plenty 
of game and fiſh. | Dk 

it 


HESSE. + xs E A R 0 
[th.reſpe& to the rivers, the principal are the Rhine 
WM 1 — with the Lan, or Lahn, which after be- 
ing joined by many ſmaller ſtreams, falls into the Rhine: 
the Fulda, which proceeds from Af biſhopric of that , 
name, and falls into the Werta; and the Diemel, which 
runs into the Weſer. 
T he ſtates of Heſſe - Caſſel conſiſt firſt of the prelates, 
theſe are compoſed of the commandery of the Teutonic 
order for Heſſe, at Marburg: of the rector and ſenate of 
the univerſity of Marburg : of the four provoſts of the 
canonries of Kunffungen and Wetter, and the governors 
of (everal hoſpitals. The other parts of which the ſtates 
are compoſed, are the nobility, who are diſtinguiſhed by 
the five rivers Lahn, Schwalm, Fulda, Werra, and 
Diemel : and laſtly, the towns, which are alſo divided 
according to the countries. lying on theſe five rivers, in 
each of which is a ſummoning. town that ſends two fe- 
reſentatives to the general and particular diets ; but the 
other towns aſſiſt at them only in turns, according to a 


( tation. —_ a 
4 of Heſſe Caſſel 11 Heſſe-Darmſtadt pre- 
ſides the hereditary marſhal. The ſovereign of both 
houſes may aſſembſe at pleaſure any particular diet, and 
then the landgrave of Heſle- Caſſel ſends orders through- 
out his whole country for them to appear by their depu- 
ties, Caſſel is generally. the place of aſſembly for thoſe 
of Heſſe-Caſſel; but they ſometimes meet at Treyſa. 
The diets. of Heſſe-Darmſtadt are invariably held at 
Gieſſen, and in both the ſovereign is repreſented by a 
iſhoner. .- ; | 
— The houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel forms one of the ſtates of the 
Calviniſt religion, and that of Heſle- Darmſtadt of the 
Lutheran z of the , collateral lines Rothenburg is Popiſh, 
and Homburg and Philipſdale Proteſtants, It being known 
in the year 1754, that Frederic the hereditary prince of 
Heſle-Caſſel had, in 1749, embraced the Romiſh reli- 
gion, that prince yoluntarily drew up and confirmed by 
oath an inſtrument declaring, that his preſent and future 
children ſhould be brought up and inſtructed only in the 
Proteſtant religion; and that on his acceſſion to the go- 
vernment, no manner of alteration ſhould be made with 
reſpect to religion ; but that he would preſerve It in 
every particular as it then ſtood unmoleſted and entire, 
In Heſſe are two ſovereign families, between whom 
all the Heſſian territories are divided, namely, thoſe of 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt ; but many articles have continued 
in common, as, 1. The feudal power and inveſtiture of 
the princes of Waldec, which has ever been performed 
in the name of both landgraves. 2. The joint court of 
juſtice at Marburg, which has its judge and aſſeſſors, 
from whom, in proceſſes of above a thouſand guldens of 
gold, an appeal lies to the aulic-council ; but if it exceeds 
only one hundred, to the court of reviſions. 3. The 
court of reviſion, or appeals, held alternately fix years 
at Marburg, and fix at Gieflen. 4. The portioning of 
the — & to which the ſubjects of both ſovereigns 
contribute. 5. Both ſovereigns have arbitrators, which 
are Choſen in diſputes betweeen them, and to whoſe ver- 
dicts they ſubmit. 
Their titles are alſo nearly the ſame ; as landgrave of 
Heſſe, prince of Hersſeld, count Katzenellenbogen, Dietz, 
Ziegenhayn, Nidda, and Schomberg ; to which Heſſe 
Caſlel adds Hanau and Heſſe - Darmſtadt, Iſenburg, and 
Budingen. | | 
The arms of Heſſe are a ſhield twice Jongitudinally 
divided, and three times tranſverſely, with a ſcutcheon 
of pretence azure, the Heſſian lion argent, and three 
diadems gules. In the firſt dexter ſhicld argent, is a 
triarchal croſs gules, for the 1 of Hersfeld. 
n the ſecond ſhield, party per feſſe, ſable and or, with 
a ſtar argent, for the —_— of Ziegenhayn. The third 
held has a lion rampant-gules, crowned azure, for Kat- 
zenellenbogen. The fourth field gules, two® lions paſſant 
or, for the county of Dietz. The fifth field party per 
feſſe, or and ſable, two ſtars with eight points argent, 
for the county of Nidda. The ſixth field party per bend, 
gules and argent, within a nettle leaf on three ſegments, 
in each of which is a carnation argent, for Schomberg. 
The landgraye William added the Hanau ſhield, which 
is quarterly; in the firſt and fourth ſields or, three che- 
vrons gules, for the county of Hanau; but in the ſecond 
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and third field or, three bends gules, for the county of 
Reinec ; likewiſe a ſcuteheon of pretence party per feſſe, 
or and argent, for the lordſhip of Munzenberg.” The“ 
landgraves of Heſſe-Darmſtadt alſo add to the arms of 
Iſenburg and Budingena ſhield argent, two bendlets ſable,” 
The two collateral princes of Heſſe-Caſſel bear the Heſ- 
ſian ſhield alone; but thoſe of the line of Darmſtadt add 


N 


to it the arms of Iſenburg. N | | 
Both Helle-Caſſel and Heſſe-Darmſtade have a privy- 
council, In the former are two regericigs, Viz." ma 
Caſſel for Lower Heſſe, and the other at Marburg. In 
Heſſe- Darmſtadt are alſo the ſame number, one at Gieſſen 
and one at P | | Nn 
With reſpect to the courts at law, there are the 9902 
court of Fultice held at Marburg; beſides which eccleſiaf- 
tical and matrimonial caſes come before the two conſiſ- 
tories of Heſſe-Caſſel, held at Caſſel and Marburg; and 
thoſe for Heſſe-Darmſtadt at Gieſſen and Darmſtadt. 
For the trial of noblemen, or perſons of eminence guilty 
of any geat crime, a. particular criminal court, if defired, | 
is erected,; | EIA? 
With reſpe& to the taxes, ordinary and extradrdibary; 
the country ſeats of the nobility, with the lands and 
effecis belonging to the clergy, and the ſchools, are ex- 
empt from the ordinary taxes ; but with regard to the 
extraordinary ones, the four hoſpitals, with the tenants 
and lands of the prieſts and ſchools, are excepted. The 
provincial cheſt is under the management of four re- 
ceivers- general, who enjoy their office fot life, and theſe 
nominate the collectors. The annual revenue of the 
landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel is computed by ſome authors at 
a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year, and that 
of Heſſe-Darmſtadt at about half this ſum. 2 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt have each their war- office, and 
the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel conſtantly keeps on foot 
twelve battalions and eight ſquadrons, with a troop of 
huſſars and three hundred matroſſes. Heſle- Darmſtadt 
maintains a body of horſe guards, two 42 of dra- 
goons, and four battalions of regular militia, : 
The principal city belonging to the ſovereign-houſe of 
Heſle- Caſſel is the city of Ca el, which is ſeated on the 
river Fulda, and flows between the Old and New Town, 
in the fifty-firft degree eighteen minutes north latitude; 
and in the ninth ; £2 thirty-eight minutes Eaſt longi- 
tude, and has aſtone-bridge erected over the river. e 
Old Town, which is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable, 
forms a ſemicircle on a hill, and, like the Lower New 
Town, is old-faſhioned ;, but the French, or Upper New 
Town, is very regular and handſome z and between it and 
the Old Town hes the eſplanade, which is delightfully 
planted with rows of trees. The palace of the prince is 
of free-ſtone and very handſome both within and without; 
it ſtands in the Old Town, on the banks of the Fulda, 
but is a diſtin fortification. In the Lyceum is an 
anatomical theatre, a muſeum, a collegium Carolinum, a 
cabinet of antiques and natural curioſities, and an obſer- 
vatory well furniſhed with inſtruments. Over the ſtable 
is the ſovereign's library. As all the public offices meet 
here, the building deſigned for their uſe is a noble piece 
of architecture. The arſenal is of free-ſtone, and con- 
tains arms for twenty-five thouſand men, and in the 
room under it are two hundred cannon ; it has a 
ſoundery, which ſtands at a ſmall diſtance; In the 
French New Town the landgrave William VIII. has 
added to the houſe in which he formerly lived, 'a fine 
gallery of paintings. In this Upper New Town is alſo 
a beautiful church; but the principal church in Caſſel is 
that of St. Martin's abbey in the Old Town, in which 
lies the burial-place of the princes, and near it is a pub- 
lic Latin ſchool, In the Old Town are likewiſe-two 
churches, one of which belongs to the garriſon ; and on 
the ramparts a third belonging to the Lutherans, the 
firſt ſtone of which, was laid in the year 1734, The way 
from the palace - bridge over the leſſer Fulda leads to the 
prince's flower-garden, near which is a large green-houſe, 
and an elegant marble bath, In the center of the garden 
is. a ſpacious baſon, in the midſt of which is a beautiful 
mount. This delightful place is ſurrounded by the 
Great and Little Fulda. | | | 
It Caſſel are manufaRures of cloth, ſtuffs, gold-lace, 
hats, ſilk and worſted ſtockings, and other commodities. 
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A SYSTEM OF' GEOGRAPHY. 


The pleaſure houſes belonging to the prince are Freyen- | 


end of a road leading from 
Caſſel, planted on each ſide with trees: Weiſlenſtcin- 
houſe, alſo near Caſſel ; and at a ſmall diſtance from it is 
Carlſberg, where is an admirable caſcade, begun by the 
landgrave Charles. On each fide are eight hundred ſteps 
leading up a hill, and at the top is 2 grand pyramid of 
huge ſtones arranged in a tranſverſe and vertical poſition, 
and ſurmounted by a Hercules of copper thirty feet high. 
The proſpect here is inexpreſſibly fine. The caſcade has 
four platforms, with a ſpacious baſon in each. Near the 
upper baſon is a ſplendid grotto of large rough hewn- 
ſtones, that look. as if only placed upon each other 
without cement. In the ſecond is a rock confiſting of 
heaps of ſtoncs diſpoſed in a muſt beautiful confuſton, 
and under it_a giant lying on his back, and ejecting a 
ſtream of water fir inches in diameter, to the height of 
forty feet ; while the cryſtalline water falling nearly per- 
ndicular, winds through apertures which are almoſt 
imperceptible in innumerable meanders. 'T he deſcent of 
the caſcade on each fide the baſon conſiſts entirely of large 
ſquare ſtones, over which the water runs about an inch 
in depth, and a little way forward over a thin ſheet of 
lead about three inches broad, precipitating itſelf from 
one platform-ſtone to another, and having the appear- 
ance of cryſtalline mirrors; but by a ſpectator ſtanding 
at the bottom, the brilliancy, when the ſun plays his 
beams upon it, cannot be viewed without admiration. 
The water for this work is brought from ſeveral ſtreams 
up the mountain, and collected in a refervoir one hundred 
feet deep, and of confiderable extent. : 

Marpurg, or Marburg, the capital of Upper Heſſe, is 
ſeated on a hill near the river Lahn, in the fiftieth de- 

ree forty-four minutes north latitude, and in the eighth 
Les fifty · three minutes eaft longitude ; and above it 
is Aa fortified caſtle that was once the reſidence of the 
landgrave of Heſſe, Beſides the lovercigy courts and 
public offices, it has an academy for claffical learning, 
with three churches, one of which is French, and the 
Lutheran church of St. Elizabeth, in which it is pre- 
tended that ſaint lies interred. Her monument is plat- 
ed over with ſilver gilt, adorned with a profuſion of pearls. 
In this church have alſo been buried ſeveral of the land- 

raves of Heſſe. The German-houſe is the reſidence of 
the provincial commander of the Teutonic order for 
Heſle, and the commander of Marburg ; and near it 
ſtands Elizabeth's hoſpital, the care of which St. Eliza- 
beth, they ſay, recommended to the above order, The 

rovincial commander, by the convention of Caffel, 
is choſen alternately from cach of the three religions. 
The prince of Heſſe has a fine ſtud of horſes here. 

Marburg has been twice deſtroyed by fire, and in 1529 

a ſolemn but fruitleſs conference was held here between 
| Luther and Melancthon on the one fide, and Zuinglius 
and CEcolampadius on the other. Towards the cloſe of 
the year 1645, and the beginning of 1646, this town and 
caſtle were taken, after a furious cannonading, by the troops 
of Caſſel, which the princeſs Amelia Elizabeth, at that 
time regent of Caſſel, ſent againſt it. 

Gieſſen is a fortified town on the river Lahn, and has 
an old caſtle and arſenal. In this town, alternately with 
Marburg, is held the joint court of appeals : it is like- 
. wiſe the ſeat of the regency, a conſiſtory and ſuperinten- 
dency, and has alſo a Lutheran univerſity founded 
here in 1607, a claſſical academy, and two churches. 
It is ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and is de- 
fended by a ſtrong wall and regular fortifications, 

Darmſtadt is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, in a 
fruitful and pleaſant country, and has a very ſtately pa- 
lace belonging to that branch of the Heſſian houſe to 
which it gives name, It has alſo a regency, a court of 
appeals, a conſiſtory, and a grammar ſchool, and in the 
church are the vaults of the princely family. It is en- 
compaſſed with a wall, and has Greed uburbs, near 
which is an orphan-houſe. | 

Homburg, a town ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe- Hom- 
burg, by whom it was built, and inhabited by two 
French colonies, contains a palace in which that prince 
reſides, . Both the Lutherans and Calviniſts here enjoy 
the public exerciſe of their religion, The landgrive 


hagen, which lies at the 


| Watovre: 


Frederic II, has added a handſome new town, in which 
ah ofphan-houſe and alms-houſe have been erecded 
by the prince, who is proprietor of three prefe&turates 
in the territories of Magdeburg and the Halberſtadt 
excluſive of other perfonal rights and revenues. : 


| 
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9 ECT. V. 
The County of War Dc. 


bs Situation, Extent, and Produce. The Religion and Ife 
nufattures of the Country. The Titles and Offices of the 
Prince, and a Deſcription of the principal Towns. 


HE county of Waldec is bounded on the north 

by the diocefe of Paderborn; to the eaſtward b 
Heſſe, .and the electorate of Mentz ; to the fouthws,, 
alſo by Heſſe; and to the weftward by the dutchy of 
Weſtphalia ; extending, according to Dr. Buſching, a. 
bout twenty-eight miles in length, and twenty-three in 
breadth, | 

This country abounds in grain and cattle. It has a]. 
ſo large woods, and the mountains contain iron, lead 
copper, and even ſome gold, which is eſteemed equal 
in value to that of Hungary. Of the gold gathered out 
of the Eder the prince has cauſed medals to be ſtruck 
and a magnificent fjde-board of plate to be made. Some 
parts alſo afford alabaſter, marble, and ſlate. 

This country contains thirteen towns and a market 
village. The ſtates are compoſed of the nobility and 
towns. It is only on extraordinary occaſions that the 
whole body of the ſtates are convened ; for on ordinary 
occaſions, none meet but the nobility and the repreſen. 
tatives of the three deputy towns. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, 
and the reſt Calviniſts, except a few who are of the po- 
piſh religion. 

The manufaQures of this country are coarſe cloth, 
barragons, calamancos, dimity, ratine, and other ſluffs; 
paper, and great quantities of hard-ware. 

he titles of the Waldec family are, Prince of the 
ſacred Roman empire, count of Pyrmont and Rappolt- 
ſtein, lord of Hoheneck and Gerolſeck, &c. 

The prince of Waldec has not yet obtained a ſeat and 
vote in the college of princes ; but enjoys a ſeat at the 
diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The prince has a privy-council and court of fiefs, a 
regency, a chamber of finances, a ſoreſt court, and 2 
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| of law. The two laſt courts are compoſed of the 


ſame members, who alſo, in conjunction with the ge- 
neral, and one fuperintendant, form the conſiſtory. From 
the court of Jaw an appeal lies to the chancery, Over 
the prefecturates preſide four judges, who are ſubordinate 
to a rural chief juſtice. ; 
The principal places in this county are the following: 
Corbach, the capital, and the firſt of the three de- 
puty towns, is alſo the ſeat of the high court of juſtice, 
and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, each of which has 
its church. In that belonging to the New Town is a molt 
ſtately monument of marble and alabaſter, that takes up 
one {ide of the choir, and was ereed by the republic of 
the United Provinces to George Frederic of Waldec, 
who was field-marſhal of their forces. In the New Town 
is alſo a gymnaſium of fix clafles, and feven maſters. 
Wildungen, a town ſeated on a hill, and the ſecond 
deputy town, is both lagger and better built than Old 
dungen; it has a Latin ſchool, containing five 
claſſes, and an orphan-houſe. In the choir belonging to 
the church, the republic of Venice here erected a fine 
monument of alabaſter to the memory of Joſias prince 
of Waldec, who commanded their armies with great re- 
putation. | = 
Arolfen, a regular built, thriving town, ſeated near 
the river Aars. The prince's palace, of which prince 
Frederic Anthony Ulric was himſelf architect, makes a 
grand appearance. All the above-mentioned offices and 
v except the chief court of juſtice, are held here. 
Beſides the Lutheran church, the Galvioilt and Romans 
have alſo theirs. This town ſtands at the end of a no- 
. | ble 
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ble avenue, formed by ſix rows of trees, two thouſand 
paces in Jength. | 


aok E CH, vr. 
L Of the County of HANAu: 


1 Situation Extent, Produce, and principal Rivers; the 
1 e Ca the Inhabitants ; with a Deſcription of the 
C ty of anans b | 


and Francfort z extending about forty-two miles in 
length ; but ſome parts of it lie ſeparate. | 
he ſoil is remarkably fertile in corn, wine, fruit, 
and vegetables, all which are excellent in their ſeveral 
kinds. It has alſo a ſilver and a copper mine, both of 
which are very rich, and likewiſe ſome cobalt-works and 
falt-pans. Great advantage is likewiſe made of the 
woods. "he . 5 
This country lies chiefly on the Maine, into which 
run all the ſmaller rivers by which it is watered. A- 
mong theſe the chief are the Kinzig and the Nidda, the 
latter of which is joined by the Nidder. 
In the ſixteenth century the inhabitants embraced Lu- 
theraniſm; but in 1594, count Philip Lewis introduced 
the opinions of Calvin, which have prevailed, though 
there are ſtill ſome Lutherans and perſons of the Romiſh 
church, who are permitted the free exerciſe of their reli- 
ion, Trade and manufactures flouriſh here, particu- 
Far in the city of Hanau. 

e ruling count of Hanau-Munzenberg was a mem- 
ber of the college of the impetial counts of the Wette- 
rau; but the landgrave William VI. ſeparated himſelf 
from them, and in 1741 alſo from the circle of the Up- 

r Rhine, The income ariſing to the laſt count of 
nau from his ſeveral territories, is ſaid to have amount- 
ed to above five hundred thouſand florins, 
In this county are five towns and ninety-fix villages, 
the principal place in which is the following 
anau, the capital of the county, is ſeated in a large 
E on the river Kinzig, near the place where it runs 
into the Maine, and is compoſed of the Old and New 
Town, both of which are fortified. The Old Town which 
from time immemorial has belonged to the Hanau fa- 
mily, is ill built; but the palace called the Burg makes 
a good appearance, and has a fine flower- garden. Both 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts have their particular church, 
and here is an univerſity built by count Philip Lewis. The 
Jews dwell in a particular quarter, and are allowed 
ſchools. To this Old Town belongs a large ſuburb, 
The New Town is not only of greater extent, but the 
ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and clean; moſt of the houſes 
on both ſides are very regularly built; and it comes 
very near the Dutch towns in neatneſs. The ſtreets ter- 
minate in a grand ſquare in the centre of the town, where 
the public markets are kept. At each of the fout cor- 
ners of this ſquare is a. well of tolerable depth, walled 
round with marble, and adorned with ſome foliage and 
iron-work, on the top of which is a large lamp, that is 
lighted every evening. The church in which they preach 
both in Flemiſh and French is but one edifice, divided 
by a wall from top to bottom into two ſeparate apart- 
ments. The gallery in the French part is very ſpacious, 
and is an amphitheatre ſupported by twelve columns of 
red ſtone upon which the roof reſts, and the cieling is of 
ſtucco, very well adorned. The n no church 
ere ; but perform their devotions at a Mage ſeated a- 
ut a mile from Hanau. 8 
The New "Town was bullt in the year 1597, by the 
alloons, or Flemiſh refugees, who enjoy extraordina 
privileges; they have their own magiſtrates, and the dif, 
poſal of all the town offices, which the members of 
the French and Dutch cotgregations can alone poſleſs, 
ouph at preſent the German Calviniſts conſtitute one 
half of the inhabitants, and the Lutherans a fourth. 
ere are ſeveral woollen manufactures, particularly of 
Srograms, ſtoekings, both filk and worſted, linen and 
porcelain, Hanau is more particularly famous for the 
great quantities of roll tobacco made up here ; wax- 


ANAU is encompaſſed by the electotate of Mentz, 
the dioceſe of Fulda, with the territories of Heſſe 


bleaching is alſo carried on in this city ; but the greateſt 
article in its imports is timber, which is brought down 
the Maine to this city, as is alſo rough and caſt iron, 
corn, and meal. 

In the neighbourhood of Hanau is Philipſtuhe, a beau- 
tiful ſeat near the village of Keſſelſtadt on the Maine. It 
was built by count Philip Reinhard ; but received very 


great improvements from count John Reinhard, his bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor, | 


SECT, VII. | 
of _y free Imperial oo 25 rancfort, Friedberg, and 


Fon, or Frankfort on the Maine, the 
| uſual place of the election and coronation of the 
Ling of the Romans; alſo the place where the ſtates of 
the Rheniſh circles meet, and a celebrated Hans-town, 
is ſituated in the fiftieth degree ſixteen minutes north la- 
titude, and in the ſeventh degree thirty-ſix minutes caſt 
longitude, ſeventeen miles to the weſtward of Hanau, in 
a delightful, healthy, and fertile country along the 
Maine, by which it is divided into two parts, diſtin- 
uiſhed by the names of Francfort and. Saxenhauſen. 
he former of theſe being the largeſt, is divided into 
twelve wards, and the latter into two, and both are rec- 
koned to contain about three thouſand houſes. The 
fortifications, which are both regular and ſolid, form a 
decagon, or figure conſiſting of ten baſtions, faced with 
hewn ſtone, the ditches are deep and filled with freſh 
water, and all the out-works are placed before the gates. 
There are, however, few cannon on the works. At 
Saxenhauſen there is little worth notice, except its for- 
tifications, which are tolerably good, There 1s in par- 
ticular a large horn-work, a ditch full of water, and a 
covert-way very judiciouſly contrived, ranging on the 
head of the ditch, which muſt be paſſed in order to go 
to Saxenhauſen on the land ſide. There are fix baſti- 
ons in all ; but they are very irregular. 

The town-houſe of Franefort is a vaſt building worth 
ſeeing, The hall where the emperor is choſen is not 
very large; but it is adorned with pictures, among which 
ate one of Eſther and Ahaſuerus: the figures are 
clothed according to the mode about one hundred and 
fifty years ago; that is, with fardingales, ruffs, doublets, 
&c. Here is likewiſe the hiſtory of Suſannah and the 
two Elders ; that of Dionyſius the tyrant and his favou- 
rite Damocles, with a noble repaſt before him, which 
he does not touch for fear of a ſword that hangs by a 
ſlender thread directly over his head; Seſoftris kin of 
Egypt, with his chariot drawn by captive kings ; Eg- 
hinard, ſecretary to Charlemagne, and Emma his ſpoule, 
that emperot's daughter; Scipio Aﬀcanus reſtoring a 
young captive princeſs inviolate to her bridegroom ; and 
Bathſheba in the bath. 

The fore part of this ſtruQure is ſupported by arches, 
under which during the fair of Francfort ate toy-ſhops 
of all kinds and over thefe arches is a hall, where the 
emperor uſually dines after his coronation, and into 
which opens the chamber where the election of the new 
emperor is canvaſſed. In the above hall the emperor 
eats at a table by himſelf, and the eleQors have alſo 
their ſeparate tables. The floor is covered with black 
and yellow cloth, the livety of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
upon the cieling is painted the ſtory of Ganymede car- 
ried away by Jupiter's eagle; and the hiſtory of a 
falſe witneſs who had accuſed a perſon of murder ; but 
when he had confirmed his evidence by an oath, a large 
raven, it is ſaid, having forced his way through one of 
the windows of this hall, perched on the villain's head, 
and tore out his eyes with his beak; on which the miſ- 
creant being touched with remorſe, confeſſed his crime, 
and had his head ſtruck off, 

In the back part of this ſtructure are the city offices, 
and the diet chamber of the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
as likewiſe that of the diQature of the circle. Among 
the archives of the town-houſe is kept the celebrated 
golden bull of the emperor Charles IV. which is a parch- 
| ment book of forty-three quarto leaves, containing the 


funda- 
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fundamental inſtitutes of the empire written in Latin with 
capital letters. This famous piece is, according to ſome 
authors, kept in a gold caſket ; but Mr. Keyſler ſays, it is 
in a tortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff-box ſet with mother of pearl, and 
ner, 402 yellow velvet; and that the book is very much 
ſoiled, . | 

The cathedral of St. Bartholomew is a large building, 
but there are only two or three things that render it 
worthy of notice. The firſt is a ſmall, Jong, and narrow 
chapel, which is dark and without any ornaments, ex- 
cept the red cloth with which it is hung near the altar 
in that part where the electors or their repreſentative fit. | 
This altar is very mean for'ſo celebrated a place, and the 
ſeats on which the electors ſit, when they chooſe an em- 
peror, are benches of very common wood placed againſt 
the walls. The other thing that deſerves notice is a 
chapel, to which the elected emperor is conducted, in or- 
der to be crowned by the elector of Mentz, and is no- 
thing more than an iron cloiſter, without any ornament, 
joined to the baluſtrade of the choir, and has ſome re- 
ſemblance to A parrot's cage, The altar in it has no 
other ornament than a braſs crucifix of very indifferent 
workmanſhip. 

The above places attract the attention of travellers on 
account of the important buſineſs performed in them; 


but the curious clock in this cathedral, which conſiſts of [ 


three parts or diviſions, is perhaps more worthy of no- 
tice” In the loweſt, which reſembles a calendar, are 
ſeveral circles, the firſt of which ſhews the day and 
month ; the ſecond the golden number, with the age 
and change of the moon; and the third the dominical 
letter: The fourth and fifth circles repreſent the antient 
Roman calendar. On the ſixth are the names of the 
apoſtles and martyrs, the length of the days and nights, 
and the entrance of the ſun into the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac. The ſeventh and eighth circles exhibit the hours 
and minutes when the ſun riſes and ſets, In the other 
Circles within theſe are the diviſions of the twelve higns of 
the zodiac, the four ſeaſons, the moveable feaſts, &c. 
The figures which ſtrike the hours repreſent two ſmiths 
with hammers in their hands. This, curious piece of 
clock-work was put up in the year 1605, and repaired 
for the firſt time in 1704. 
This cathedral belongs to the Catholics, though moſt 

of the inhabitarits are Lutherans. It is ſaid to have been 
built by Pepin, king of France, and greatly enriched by his 
ſon Charlemagne ; but the emperor. Lewis of Bayaria 
took away the greateſt part of its revenues, to puniſh 
the chapter, who had ſided with the pope againſt him. 

The churches of St. Leonard and Our Lady are both 
collegiate. In the church of the Predicants are two 
altars, ſtanding oppoſite to each other, which are de- 
M lg with two pieces of painting by Albert Durer, * 

1e of them repreſents our Saviour's Aſcenſion, and the 
other the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary: but the latter 
is only a copy, the original having fallen into the elector 
of Bavaria's hands. There is here alſo a conyent, with 
a church of the order of St. John ; together with others 
belonging to the Carmelites, Dominicans, Capuchins, 
and two Romiſh chapels, | 

The Lutheran churches and convents are the Great 
church; that of St. Catharine, where, in 1522, the firſt 
Lutheran ſermon was preached, and to which is annexed 
a nunnery of ladies of noble birth; the church of the 
White Women, ſo called from the convent belonging to 
it inſtituted. for ladies, and other young women of high 
birth; St. Peter's church; together with the chapel of 
the Glauburg 3; the hoſpital church; St. Nicholas's 
church; as alſo the church in Saxenhauſen, 3 

Here is likewiſe a ſeminary of divines founded by Dr. 
Pridius, and completed by Dr. Munden; and a Luthe- 
ran gymnaſium, which conſiſts of ſeven claſſes, and ſtands 
contiguous to the church of the Bare-footed friars, and 
in it is the city library. The alms, orphan, and work- 
houſe is a well contrived building under good regulations, 
that are ſtrictly executed. The hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt is one of the wealthieft foundations in the whole 
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; F ranefort is of a circular form, without any ſuburbs; 
but the ſtreets are generally narrow, and the houſes are 
moſtly built of timber and plaiſter, and covered with ſlate; 
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but there are ſome handſome private ſtructures of a kind 
of red marble that juſtly deſerve the name of palaces ; az 
the buildings called the 8 and Fronhof, the 
Trierſhof, the Cullenhof, the German-houſe, an auguſt 
edifice ſituated near the bridge over the Maine, the Heſſe. 
Darmſtadthof, the palace of the prince de la Tours, and 
the houſes of . the counts of Solms, Schauenberg, and 
Schonborn; and there are three principal ſquares. 

The bridge which forms the communication between 
Franefort and Saxenhauſen is four hundred and fiſty pace; 
in length; and over a gate as you enter upon it is a Latin 
inſcription in gold letters to the following purpoſe : In 
e the reign of Leopold I. the moſt auguſt emperor of the 
c Romans and e king of Hungary and Bohe- 
* mia, the true father of his country, under whoſe happy - 
% auſpices the empire enjoys an uninterrupted pro- 
te ſperity, this fortiſied gate was repaired by the city of 
« Francfort.” The Jews quarter confiſts of a y 
narrow ſtreet about an Engliſh mile in length, and ex- 
tremely dirty. At each end of it is a gate, which is 
carefully ſhut every evening; and the keys carried to the 
magiſtrates. . The houſes are. moſtly four, five, or fix 
ſtories high ; but the, apartments are extremely filthy, 
This quarter is ſaid to contain three or four thouſand 
perſons ; but, according to the Jews themſelves, they 
amount to ſome thouſands more. The principal com- 
merce they Ar on here is in buying and ſelling old 
goods, in going from inn to inu to ſell toys to ſtrangers, 
and in exchanging ſuch money as is not current here. 
They ate obliged, under ſevere penalties, to fetch water 
when a fire happens in any part of the city, however diſ- 
tant it may be from their quarter; and in return the ma- 
giſtracy permit them to chooſe twelve Judges out of their 
own body. for deciding the differences and quarrels that 
happen among them; but thoſe who will not ſubmit to 
their deciſions, are allowed to appeal to the tribunals ot 
the Lutherans. As to their dreſs, it is ſuitable to the 
filthineſs of their dwellings. The men generally wear 
cloaks, that are extremely coarſe and thread-bare, with 
flapped hats, old greaſy ruffs, and thick pointed beards, 
Their women indeed are not quite ſo ragged and dirty 
as the men; they wear over their cloaths Tort cloaks of 
black crape, bound about their necks by claſps of gilt 
copper, and round their ſhoulders a border of tinſel a- 
bout a foot broad, ſhining like gold. Their head-dreſs 
formerly reſembled that of the Chriſtian women ; but the 
magiſtrates have obliged them to wear a coarſe wrapper 
about their heads, ending at their forehead in two large 
horns about four fingers in breadth; one of which is 
covered with black gauze, and the other with a piece of 
lawn dyed blue. Girls are not permitted to enter the 
ſynagogue, and are diſtinguiſhed from the married wo- 
men by their head-dreſs, which is a piece of red taffety 
bordered with gold gauze. Nang Jewelſes wear ear- 

eir houſes, or ſhops; 
as for inſtance, if a cat be the ſign, the wife or girl of 
the houſe carries dangling at her cars two cats in minia- 
ture of copper gilt. * 

But though the Jewiſh worſhip and that of the Papiſts 
is tolerated in this city, and the latter in particular have 
many churches and conyents ; neither the French nor 
German Calviniſts are permitted to have one place of 
religious worſhip within.the walls, and are obliged to go 
every Sunday to Bockenheim, which lies about a league 
from the city in the territory of Hanau. The wealthy 
perſons among them have frequently offered a large ſum 
to the magiſtracy, for leave to aſſemble for public wor- 
ſhip in "her were it in ever ſo mean a place; yet 


Faaxcrory, . 
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ſuch is their ehriſtian partiality againſt. their brother 
reformers, and ſuch enemies are they to religious liberty, 
that this privilege has been obſtjnately refuſed them. 
ſays, that it is thought they will 
uild a church juſt without the 
e number of coaches which generally go to 
the two churches at Bockenheim every Sunday amount 
to about two hundred and fifty, many wealthy perſons in 
' Francfort being of the reformed church ; and it is there 
a common ſaying, ** That the Roman catholics have the 
'* churches, the Lutherans the magiſtracy, and the Cal- 


e viniſts the money.“ 417 | 
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the natural curioſities at Francfort, that of the 
to 22 mentioned by Mr. Keyſler, Is highly worthy 
of notice: it is to be ſeen in Mr. aſſel's garden in the 
city, and is mentioned in the Francfort Chrotiicles above 
9050 bundred years ago. The lower part of its trunk, 
4 ſays that gentleman, is ſeven F rancfort ells in circum- 
« ference, that is, fifteen feet nine inches: its height is 
« equal to that of the houſes near it, and it ſtill bears 
« nuts every year. The ſhells of the nuts it pro- 
« duces. are very thick; but the kernel has the ſame 
4% flavour as of other nuts. The emperor Leopold 
« dined twice undet this tree. The ſoil of this garden, 
< he adds, muſt be particularly favourable to hazel- trees; 
© for though the adjacent ground yields only common 
« ſhrubs, four: hazel- trees planted within theſe fifteen 
« years in My, Haſſel's garden, are already above twenty 
« feet high. Theſe recruits are the more neceſſary, as 
« the above- mentioned old tree begins to decay.“ 
The fairs held at Francfort are famous all over Europe; 
and Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that ſome merchants; who 
are competent -j aſſured him, that ten millions of 
dollars would hardly purchaſe the metchandize expoſed | 
to ſale at one af theſe fairs, the goods in the ware-houſes 
and ſhops included. Of the manufactures carried on 
here, thoſe of filk- and porcelain” are the moſt conſi- 
le. 111 | < 
_ has al ways been an imperial city, In the diet it 
holds the ſinth place among the imperial cities of the 
Rhine, and alſo votes in the diet of the Upper Rhine. 
The magiſtracy here conſiſts of a judge, the bench of 
ſchoften or aldermen ; the ſecond bench of the council ; 
together with the third, which is compoſed of artificers 
and tradeſmen. The laſt is alſo ſummoned in affairs of 
ral concern, and executes the offices relating to the 
ice; but the direction of important affairs is lodged 
in the two former, out of whom the two burgomaſters 
are annually choſen. Law-ſuits are here determined 
by the ſchoffens and ſyndics. The members of the con- 
ſiſtory are two ſchoffen, the ſenror minifterrs, the two eldeſt 
paſtors, and two civilians. The territory belonging to 
the city contains a number of villages, ſeats, and farms; 
and the ſides of the Maine are adorned with a vaſt number 
of gardens and vineyards, in which ſome of the vines are 
propped up by ſtakes, and others ſupported in the form 
of arbours z- but the wines they produce are not very 


We-ſhall now take notice of the imperial cities of 
Friedberg and Wetzlar. 3 | 
Tue imperial city of Friedberg ſtands near the Uſbach, 
on a very fertile ſpot on the ridge of hills called the Hohe, 
and was formerly much larger than it is at preſent. This 
city enjoys the twelfth ſeat on the bench of the imperial 
towns of the Rhine, The magiſtracy, with the greateſt 
part of the burghers, are Lutherans. It is governed by 
a burgrave and ſix nobles, who are members of the ge- 
neral council, and of that of the ſtates 3 and when any 
affairs relating to the empite and circle come on the car- 
pet, notice is given them of it by the magiſtracy, that they 
may jointly agree on the perſon to be deputed, and on 
the nature — extent of his powers. 

The imperial town of Wetalar is ſeated on the Lahn, 
near its confluence with the Wetzbach, and on the o- 
ther ſide the Dill. The {magiſtrates and moſt of the 
burgherans are Lutherans. Beſides the cathedral, which 
the Proteſtants hold in common with the Catholics, they 
have a chapel, and a grammar-ſchool in a building that 
was originally a Franciſcan convent, and the church of 
the hoſpital of the Holy-Ghoſt. The Catholics have not 
only the uſe of the cathedral, but a Franciſcan convent, 
with a church, and a Jefuits college. The Calvinifts 
have likewiſe a chuteh here. In the town-houſe are held 
the meetings of the imperial-chamber, which in the year 
1093 was removed hither from Spires. | 
Wetalar was an 8 city ſo early as the days of 
the emperor Frederic I. and has the thirteenth bench of 
the imperial cities of the Rhine, and alſo a vote in the 
diets of the Upper Rhine. 
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SECT, VII. 


Of the Dutchy f W . 4 J and the Principality of Naſſau, 
- An Account of the Family of Naſſau, and the Titles, Arme: 
and principal Plates belonging tb each of thaſe Princes. 


. dutchy of Deuxponts, which is ſituated in the 
molt ſouthern part of the circle, is in general a 
mountainous barren, country; yet is interſperſed with 
ſome fertile valleys,” It extends in its greateſt length a- 
bout forty miles, and from eight to twenty-five in breadth. 
It belongs to the duke of Deuxponts, whoſe annual re- 


venue ariſing from this dutchy is computed at three hun- 
dred thoufand florins. 


the Germans Zweybrucken, and in Latin Bipontium, 
which ſignify Two Bridges, a name which it received 
from its two bridges over the rivulets of Bliſe and Swolb, 
on which it ſtands ; and this name it gave to the whole 
dutchy, It is fituated in the forty-ninth degtee thirty 
minutes north latitude, and in the fourth degree thirty- 
one minutes eaſt longitude. It is a ſmall, but neat well - 
built town, and has a fine palace erected in the modern 
taſte. * Of the great church here, the Calviniſts have 
the nave, and the Catholics the choir. The Lutherans 
have likewiſe a church, and in this town is alſo a gym- 
naſium. During the thirty years war it ſuffered extreme - 
5 * alſo did in 1677, when it was taken by the 
rench. | 
In a vale at a ſmall diſtance is Schuflic, a pleaſure- 
houſe erected by Staniſlaus, the, dethroned king of Po- 
land, during his refidence at Deuxponts ; but it is now 
gone to ruin. | $84 j 
The principality of Naſſau, which we ſhall next de- 
ſcribe, 1s bounded on. the north by Weſtphalia, on the 
eaſt by Solms, on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Mentz, 
and on the welt by the electorate of Treves. The length 
of the whole principality is computed at fifty-ſeven miles, 
and its breadth at thirty-two. 28 
Though it is for the moſt part mountainous and 
woody, it is not without ſine arable and meadow land. 
; The founder of the preſent princes of Naſſau was coun' 
Henry I. ſurnamed the rn Bf, in the thirteenth 
century, left to his two ſons, Walram and Otho I. the 
county of Naſſau, with its feudal, patrimonial, and here- 
ditary lands. | 
ith reſpect to the firſt line, William Henry, prince 
of Naſſau-Uſingen, left two ſons, who were the founders 
of the two prefent ruling lines; namely, prince Charles 
of the Naſſau Saarbruck-Uſingen line, and prince Wil- 
liam Henry, of that of Naſſau-Saarbruck, who, on the 
twenty-third of September, 1735, agreed to a partition, 
by which the laſt gave to the former all the inherized and 
eſcheated land on this fide the Rhine, and the former 
gave to the latter thoſe lying on the other fide of that 
river. 
The only remaining line of the deſcendants of Otho 
is that of Naſſau-Dillenburg- Dietz, which ſubſiſts in the 
ince of Orange, hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
rovinces. | 8 
The titles of the prince of the elder line deſcended 
from Walram are, Prince of Naſſau, count of Saarbruck 
and Saarwerden, and lord of Lahr-Wiſbaden and 
Idiſtein. | 
His arms for Naſſau are a lion, in a field azure, ſem6e 
of billets or : for the county of Saarbruck, azure, a lion 
argent ſemee of croſslets argent : for the county of Saar- 
werden, fable, a ſpread-eagle argent: for Mors, or, a 
ſeſſe ſable : for Weilnau, or, two leopards paſſant gules : 
for Mehreinberg, verte, a. ſaltier croſs or, ſemee with 
cfoſslets or : for Mahlberg, or, a lion ſable : for Lahr, 
or, on a feſſe gules. 1 A 4 
The titles of William V. prince of Orange, and ſtadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, with reſpe& to the ter- 
ritories of Naſlau are: Prince of Naſſau, count of Kat- 
zenellnbogen, Vianen, and Dietz, and lord of Beilſtein. 


| His arms or Naſſau are, azure, a lien or; ſemee of billets 


Deuxponts, the capital of this dutchy, is called by | 
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Vianen, or, a ſeſſe 
paſſant or. | 

The princes of the antient line of Walram have no 
ſeat or voice in the college of princes ; but have five 
votes at the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. T he 
princes of the younger branch acquired a ſeat and vote 
in the college of princes in 1659, and have two other 
votes, both which are inherent in the ſtadtholder of the 
United Netherlands, who has alſo two votes in the diet 
of Weſtphalia. PS LE 

he county of Naſſau-Dietz lies on the river Lahn, 
and was formerly called the Golden Country, on account 
of its fertility, and conſiſts of nine prefeRurates, the prin- 
Cipal places in which are the following: 

Dietz, the capital of a prefecturate of the ſame name, 
is ſeated on the Lahn, over which it has a bridge of 
ſtone, and is divided into the Old and New Town. The 
prince has a palace here which ſtands on a hill, The 
Calviniſts have two churches here, and the Lutherans 
one. At a ſmall diſtance ſrom the town is Oranienſtein, 
a ſeat belonging to the prince ſeated on the Lahn. 

Weilburg, a handſome town which ſtands on an emi- 
nence by the river Lahn, over which it has a bridge of 
ſtone, "The prince's palace here contains ſome very ele- 
gant apartments, with a fine garden belonging to it, and 
a magnificent chapel. All the roads near the town form 
beautiful yiſtas, they being laid out in a direct line, and 
each planted on both ſides with a row of trees. In the 
nelgh urhood is a large menagerie, with a pleaſure- 

ouſe. | 

In the country belonging to Naſſau-Saarbruck - Uſin- 
gen is Wiſbaden, a handſome, populous, and thriving 
town, ſeated in the Jordſhip of the ſame name, and in a 
good wine country. The prince's palace in this place 
was built in the beginning of the preſent . The 
warm baths here were known to the antient Romans, 
and are ſtill famous. This town ſuffered greatly in the 
wars of the ſeventeenth century; but has been ſince con- 
ſiderably improved by prince George Auguſtus. 

The prince of Naſſau-Uſingen has a beautiful ſeat in 
the village of Biberich, which is ſituated on the Rhine: 
it was erefted by prince George Auguſtus, and embel- 
liſhed by prince Charles : the building is large and mag- 
nificent, and ſtands in a delightful ſituation. 

The lands belonging to Naſſau-Saarbruck, are ſituat- 
ed between Lorrain, which lies to the weſt, and Deux- 
ponts to the eaſt ; but though it is for the moſt part ſand 
and woody, it abounds in iron and pit- coal, and the ſoil 
in ſome places produces good corn, 

Saarbruck, the capital of this little diſtrict, lies on 
the river Saar. It was ſet on fire, and its walls deſtroy- 
ed by the Imperialiſts, on their recovering it from the 
French in 1676; but was again rebuilt, and at preſent 


argent ; for Dietz, gulcs, two lions, 


conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, with a Lutheran | 


and Calviniſt church. The prince's palace in this place 
was erected by prince William Henry. Oppoſite to this 
town on the other ſide of the river is St. Johann, with 
which it has a communication by means of a bridge. It 
is equal to Saarbruck in extent, and is defended by a 
rampart and moat, The Catholics are in the poſſeſſion 
of the old church, and fince the year 1727, a new 
one has been erected for the Lutherans, 


SECT. IX. 


Of the Principality of Hersfeld, the Counties of Solms, Up- 
per 2 Witgenflein ; the Lordſhip of W-eſtburg, 
and the other ſmall States in the Circle of the Upper 


ine. 


ESIDES the countries already deſcribed in the cir- 
cle of the Upper Rhine, there are a conſiderable 
number of others, moſt of which are very ſmall and in- 
conſiderable, and are only remarkable for having a ſeat 
and voice in the college of princes,” and in the diets of 
this circle. | x Ws | 
One of the chief of theſe is the principality of Hers- 
feld, or Hirchfeld, which borders on Upper and Lower 
Heſſe, and is about twelve miles long, and the ſame in 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


twice deſtroyed by fire. 


Hzasrrty, &e 


on that account have an additional vote in the colles of 
rinces, and at the diet of the circle of the U 
hine. N. N Fr 

Hersfeld, its capital, is ſeated on the Fulda, f 
miles to the ſouth of Caſſel, and is a neat but fa 
city, in which is a palace, a cathedral, a town church 
a ſeminary, and a wealthy hoſpital, 

The county of Solms is chiefly ſituated on both (ge 
the Lahn, and borders on the territories of Hefle and 
Naſlau, and the diſtrict of the city of Wetzlar. It 
abounds in corn and cattle, and has many iron mines 
which employ ſeveral founderies and other works. 

The counts of Solms, which are ſuppoſed to be 2 
branch of the family of Naſſau; are divided into the two 
principal branches, that of Solms-Braunſels, and that of 
Solms - Lich, each of whom has the following title, Lord 
of nan Wildenfels, Sonnenwald, &c. and theit 
arms are, for Solms, or, a lion azure; for Munzenberg 
party per ſeſſe or and gules; for Wildenſels, fable, a lion 
argent. in | P44 5 
Ihe counts of Solms have four votes in the college of 
the imperial counts of Wetteravia, and a like number in 
the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The principal place in the whole county is Braunſels, 
which is ſeated on a hill, where is a handſome caſtle or 
palace belonging to the prince, fortified after the antient 
manner, and'is a place of great ſtrength. It contains 
within it a church that alſo ſerves the inhabitants of the 
town, which ſtands on the outſide. Both the caſtle and 
town are ſupplied with water by works erected at the 
ſoot of the hill. In the ſeventh century this town was 


Upper Iſeaburg is thus called to diſtinguiſh it from the 
county of Lower Iſenburg, in the Palatinate, and pto- 
perly conſiſts of the lordſhip. of Budingen: It is a fine 
corn- country, that has alſo ſome con ble woods, 
paſtures, and vineyards ; and is watered by ſeveral little 
ſtreams, as the 1 the Semen, and the Nidder. 

The four princes of the houſe of Iſenburg govern dif- 
ferent parts of this country, and fit in the college of the 
imperial counts of Wetteravia, and in the diets of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine. | 
The principal places in this county 


ing: | | 
| Offenbach on the Maine, a ſmall town, which con- 
tains a palace, a German Calviniſt, a French Calviniſt, 
and a Lutheran church; and has ſeveral flouriſhing ma- 
nufactures. | 
Budingen, though. a ſmall town, is, the capital of the 
whole country, The palace here has a fine parterre, 
contiguous to which is an -orphan-houſe, in which a 
woollen manufacture is carried on. Here is alſo a free- 
ſchool. | 
The county of Witgenſtein is gineteen miles in length, 
and its greateſt breadth is ſomewhat above thirteen. lt 
borders on Heſſe-Darmſtadt, the principality of Naſſau- 
Dillenburg, and the dutchy of * Some parts 
of it are very mountainous, but yield plenty of wood, 
with mines of ſilver, copper, and iron. It has good paſ- 
tures; but produces little grain, except oats. 
This county is divided between the two houſes of 
Sayn-Witgenſtein of Witgenſtein, and Sayn-Witgenſtein 
of Berleburg. Each houſe has a diſtinct vote both in the 
college of the counts of the empire, the diet of the Upper 
Rhine, and the college of Wetteravia. The joint re- 
venue of theſe counts is computed at fiſty nd rix- 
n a year. | 
he principal places in this county belonging to each 
of the counts are the following: 8 | N 4 
-  Witgenſtein, ſeated on a high mountain, and the pa- 
| trimonial-houſe. of the antient counts of Witgenſtein, 
and where thoſe of Sayn-Witgenſtein ſtill reſide. p 
Berleburg, a ſmall town ſeated on the little river Ber- 
len, near the place where it falls into the Eder. In this 
town is 'a fine palace, and two other houſes belonging 
to the count, [4.5 | 
There are alſo the counties of Falkenſtein and War- 
temberg, whole counts enjoy the ſame privileges; but 
as they have no towns worthy of notice, we ſhall not 
trouble our readers with a dry deſcription of theſe ſmall 


are the two follow- 


breadth, It is ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe Caſſel, who 
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 PADER BORN. 


is of Weſterburg is a 'ſmall- territory ſeated 
D T reves and the territory of Naſ- 
ſau, and containy fine paſtures, and conſequently ſheep 
1 horned cattle. It alſo produces barley, rye, oats, 
and pulſe, with plenty of very fine earth-nuts. The 
woods are thinned, but it bas 4 remarkable mine of 
what is called wood-coal, which is alone ſufficient to 
furniſh that neighbourhood with fuel. The colour, 
filaments, and twigs of this coal, nearly reſemble thoſe 
of wood, and the epth of the pit is about twenty feet. 
In this country Are alſo deer and other game; the rivers 
abound with trout and cray-fiſh, and the ponds with pike? 
carp, and other kinds. * * aer een (3+ 12.9 
" This lordſhip belongs to the counts of Weſterburg, of 
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0 There are alſo a few othet lotdihips, as thoſe of Kir- 
chingen, Bratzenheim, &c. but they and ſome other 


defcription in a work which has for its ſubject not a 
particular country, but the whole terraqueous mo 1 
Tue biſhopric of Straſburg is alſo juſtly conſidered as a 
ſtate of the empire, on account of a part of this biſhopric 
lying in the Upper Circle of the Rhine; as is allo the 
biſhopric of Baſil, for the ſame reaſon ; and both theſe 
| biſhaps have a ſeat on the ſpiritual bench of the council. 
of the princes of the empire, and at the diets of this 
eirele; but as the principal part of the biſhopric of Straſ- 
burg, and the city of Straſburg itſelf, is in Alſace, and 
the chief part of the biſhopric of Baſil, with its capital, 
is in Swiſſerland, they will be more properly deſcribed 


| Httle towns of Weſtburg and Walterſburg, and ſev 


which there are ſeveral branches: it only contains — 
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in treating of thoſe countries. 
| HE annie lo 1b 


22. The' Cirtle of,” W E 
Nov e 

/ miſvpbalis in general ; and firſt of the Biſbopric of Pader- 

97 Its genen, E b e. and "Rivers tb. 


| Prevocatives of the Biſhop. 4 Deſcription of the City of 
| Pale, 1 ſeme remarkable 22 e 


HE people who inhabit the country between the 
| Weſer and the Rhine were antiently called Weſt- 
halians, and from them that territory received the name 
of Weſtphalia ; but the circle of We 3 which con- 
ſtitutes a part of that country, compriſes in it other terri- 
tories ; and we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
circle of Weſtphalia, Weſtphalia itſelf, and the dutchy of 


This circle is ſurrounded by the Burgundian circle, 
the United Provinces, the Northern or German Sea, the 
UpperRheniſh, and the Electoral Rheniſh circles ; it be- 
ing two hundred miles long, and between a hundred and 
fy an two hundred broad. £ Me 7 0/4 oe 
Certain ſtates were i reckoned in this circle, 
ich at preſent no longer belong to it, as Utrecht, 
Coders, and the biſhopric of Cambray ; in other re- 
ſpects alſo the antient and modern liſts of the countries 
ol the Weſtphalian circle differ greatly from each other. 
We ſhall include under it the biſhoprics of Paderborn, 
Munſter, Liege, and Oſnabrug, the dutchy of Verden, 
the principality of Minden, the dutchy of Cleve, Juliers, 
and Berg, &c. the principalities of Eaſt Frieſland and 
Mors, E. 
The ſummoning princes and directors of the cirele are 
the biſhop of Munſter, and with him the electors of 
Brandenburg and the Palatinate, as dukes of Cleve and 
uliers, both of whom, in this directory, enjoy together 
ut one voice. The diets of the circle were uſually ap- 
pointed at Cologne; but none have been held ſince the 
7 1718, The archives belonging to it are kept at 
uſſeldork. Pune l 
With teſpect to religion, this circle is one of the mix- 
ed, and both the catholic and proteſtant ſtates nominate 
two afleſſors, to aſſiſt at the imperial and chamber-court 
of the empire. inan 
We ſhall begin this circle with the biſhopric of Pader- 
born, which is bounded on the eaſt by Heſſe, and by the 
river Weſer, which divides it from the principality of 
Calenberg; on the north by the county of Lippe; on 
the weſt by the counties N and Lippe, and 
the dutchy of Weſtphalia ; and on the ſouth by the ſame; 
and the county of Waldee. \ Its greateſt extent from eaſt 
to welt amounts to fifty-two miles, and from north to 
ſouth about forty-two mile. 
It is for the moſt part à very fertile country; und in 
particular produces a good breed of cattle, It has alſo 
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iron mines, ſalt and medicinal ſprings, with rivers that 
abound in fiſh ; but it is moſt remarkable for its bacon 
and veniſon, | | 

The Weſer waſhes a ſmall part of the country to the 
eaſt, and the Diemel, after traverſing a great part of the 
biſhopric, diſcharges itſelf into it. The Bever and the 
Nette receive their ſource in this country, as does alſo 
the Great Hemmer, the Hee, the Nieſe, and other little 
ſtreams, which fall into the Weſer: the Lippe, which 
riſes here, runs by Weſel into the Rhine. The other 
rivers are the Alme, the Pader, and the Ems. | 


boroughs, * pariſhes, and ſixteen monaſteries, 
all ſubje& to the biſnop. | 


that name. { The inhabitants are in general of the Romiſh religion , 


but there are many Lutherans among them, who frequent 
the churches of that perſuaſion in the neighbouring 
countries, ; ; 

The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and fits at the 
diets of the 'empire between the biſhops of Hildeſheim 
and Freyfingen, and as 'a prelate is under the archbiſhop 
of Mentz. The epiſcopal chapter conſiſts of twenty- 
four prelates and capitulars, who muſt be twenty-one 
years of age before they are admitted, and muſt prove 
their noble extraction four degrees backwards. 

The revenues of this fee, which is ſuffragan to Mentz, 
is thought to be about twenty-five or thirty thouſand 
pounds. N ee , | 
a h arms of the biſhopric are, a croſs or, in a field 

es. | X | | 
be high colleges here are the general - vicarſhip, the 
priyvy-council, the regency-chancery, the aulic-chamber, 
the officialſhip, and the temporal aulic-court. 9 

This biſhopric is divided by bigh mountains, called 
the Egge, into the Fore and Upper Foreſt diſttict. | 

Paderborn is the capital of the biſhopric, and is an an- 
tient city that ſtands in a pleaſant fruitful country, in 
the fiſty- firſt degree forty-five minutes north latitude, and 
in the eighth degree twenty-five minutes caſt Tongitude, 
and takes its name from the river Pader, which riſes in 
the center of it. Five of the largeſt ſprings riſe under the 
cathedral and the adjacent houſes, diſcharging fo copious 
a ſtream that at twenty paces diſtance erf mills, and 
afterwards a ſtill greater number in the town, are driven 
by it. In the cathedral formerly ſtood the images of the 
twelve apoſtles made of the fineſt ſilver ; but in 1622 
duke Chriſtian of Brunſwic took them away, and cauſed 
rixdollars to be ſtruck from them, with this inſcription, 
ob's FRIEND, THE PRIEST'S ENEMY. ' He alſo took 
the rr coffin of St. 1 he likewiſe con- 
yerted into money. Here is à cdllegiate church, two 
en Benedictine hy a college of Te. 
ſuits, five other cloiſters, an univerſity erected in the year 


* 15615, 


little ſtates are too inconſiderable to deſerve a particular 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In the whole biſhopric are twenty-three towns, three 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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245 
1615, and a gymnaſium. This * antiently enjoyed 
the immunities belonging to a city of the empite: it was 
reckoned among the Hanſe- towns, and carried on a 
great trade; but this trade is deereaſed, and the inhabi- 
tants, for, the moſt part, ſubſiſt by agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle. i le nc ! 
At Metborn, two miles from Paderborn, are three 
ſprings, two of which are not above half a yard aſunder, 
and yet are of very different qualities: the one is limpid, 
of a bluiſh colour, luke- warm, and contains ſal-armoniac, 
ochre, iron, vitriol, allum, ſulphur, nitre, and orpiment: 
the other is as cold as ice, turbid and whitiſh, yet has 
much the ſame contents ; but the water has a ſtronger 
taſte, and is heavier than the other. It is ſaid to be a 
rfect cure for the worms, yet the fowls that drink of 
it are immediately thrown into convulſions; but are ſoon 
recovered by an infuſion of common ſalt and 3 
The third ſpring, which is about twenty paces diſtant 
from the other two, is of a greeniſh colour, but very 
clear; the taſte has àa mixture of ſweet and ſour. . | 
In this territory is the famous field of battle, where the 
brave prince Arminius, 3 of the German forces, 
defeated and flew Quintiſius Varus, and routed the Ro- 
man army under his command ; a moſt important victory, 
which freed the Germans from the Roman yoke. 


SECT. IL 


Of the Biſbopric of MunsTeR, | 
hs Situation, Prodace, and Rivers; the Religion 4 In- 
1 


habitants ; the Arms, Prerogatives, and Revenue of the Biſhop; 
with a Deſcription of the City if Munſter, and Coesfeld. 


＋ HE biſhopric of Munſter is bounded on the north 
by the principality of Eaſt Frieſland, the county 
of Oldenburg, and the prefecturate of Wildeſhauſen, 
which belongs to the electoral houſe of Brunſwic ; to 
the caſt by the biſhopric of Oſnabrug, with the counties 
of Tecklenburg, Lingen, and Ravenſberg ; to the ſouth 
by a ſmall ] 
of Mark, and the dutchy of Cleve ; and tothe weſt by 
the United Provinces, the county of Zutphen, and the 
rovinces of Upper Uſſel, Groningen, and the Fane of 
ee ; and is the largeſt of all the Weſtphalian 
biſhoprics. "Ae | 
This country is generally level, yet is interſperſed with 
ſome. agreeable eminencies, but has no high mountains. 
The extenſive heaths ſerve for the breeding of cla ; 
it 2 alſo fruitful plains, fine woods, and good quarries 
of ſtone, oy ia. | 
The rivers here abound with fiſh; the principal of them 
are the Ems, which traverſes the whole length of the 
iſhopric, and is increaſed by ſeyeral ſmaller ſtreams, par- 
ticularly by. the Aa, which riſes in this country; the 
Lippe, which forms its boundary to the ſouth ; the Vecht, 
which riſes here; and the Berkal. The lake of Dum- 
mer, which is near five miles in length, and half a one 
in breadth, lies between this biſhopric and the county of 
Diepholz. a bien | 
Munſter, beſides its capital, contains twelve towns 
that are ſummoned to the land diets, with twelve others 


that have not this privilege, and the ſame number of ſmaller | 


towns, "4 | 

At the Reformation the doctrines. of Luther 
ground in this country; but the exerciſe of that 
was afterwards ſuppreſied, There are ſill, however, ſe- 
veral nobles, among whom ſome are of the Lutheran, and 
others of the Calviniſt church; and at Weerdt both are 
_ tolerated; the popiſh religion, however, prevails. _ 
de principal commerce of the inhabitants is in hogs 
and Weſtphalia hams. They, generally endeavour to 
preſerve a neutrality, when their neighbours are at war; 


and though. there are ſeveral fortreſſes in the dioceſe, | 


they pay twelve thouſand crowns-per annum ſot the pro- 
tection of the ſtates of Holland, who have uſually a great 
b. in the choice of a biſhop. Free 
The provincial ſtates of this biſhopric conſiſt of the. 
clergy, the nobility, and the above-mentioned towngg, 
and are uſually held at Mugler. 
. The arms of this biſhopric are, a feſſe or, in afield, 
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|; The biſhop. is a prince ef the empire, and in the col. 


part of the dutchy of Weſtphalia, the county | d 


igion | 


lege of the princes takes place alternately with the biſh 
of Liege; but in ſuch a manner that Ofnabrup — 
ſits between both. He is the firſt ſummoning prince and 
dire ctor oſ the circle. of Weſtphalia, and at the diets of 
the cirele, enjoys the firſt ſeat and voice. As biſhop he 
ſtands under the archbiſhop of Co „ The chapter 
conſiſts of forty members, who are all nobles, and mu 
prove their nobility ; and once a year the ſhield and he]. 
met of the youngeſt canon are carried in proceſſion with 
public beat of drum, that every one may enquire into his pe- 
digree. The epiſcopal domains are more conſiderable than 
thoſe of Oſnabrug ; and the chaptet maintains ſeven re. 
giments. The revenues of the biſhop are ſaid to amount 
to ſeventy thouſand ducats. He becomes heir to ſuch 
ſtrangers as die here without children; a very unjuſt cuſ- 
Jom, unknown in * other part of the empire. | 
This biſhopric is divided into four quarters, each of 
which is ſubdivided into a number of preſectutates, the 
principal-places in which are the following. 


biſhopric, is ſeated in a very fruitful and pleaſant ſpot on 
the, river Aa, in the fifty-ſecond degree ſixteen minutes 
north Jatitude, and the ſeventh degree twelve minutes 
eaſt longitude, thirty-eight miles fouth-weſt of Oſna- 
brug. It is ſurrounded with double ditches and ramparts, 
and has alſoa citade}-called the Brille, erected by biſh 

Chriſtopher Bernhard, in order to curb the town. The 
city is almoſt of a circular form, and has eight gates. 
The houſes are moſtly in the antique taſte, and the prin. 
cipal of them are in the four market-places, particular 


nies, In the ſouth-eaſt part of the city is a large ſquate, 
where the fronts of the houſes reſt upon pillars, and form 
handſome piazzas. This city has fre collegiate and fix 
pariſh ehurches, beſides a college belonging to the Je. 
ſuits, a great number of conyents, and other religious 
houſes, moſt of them ſtately piles, and ſome of them 
very delightfully ſituated in the midſt of beautiful gar- 
ens. | ＋ 

This 75 is famous for the peace concluded there in 
the year 1648, between the Swedes and the emperor, and 
the princes of the empire, by which an end was put to a 
war which had laſted thirty years, with vaſt profuſion of 
blood; a treaty which eſtabliſhed the fortune of many ſo- 
vereigns, the SA of the empire in general, and the 
free exerciſe of the Proteſtant. religion in the empire; 
and a treaty upon which thoſe that have been ſince made 
with Germany and the northern parts, have in a great 
| meaſure been founded. _ | 5 

Coesfeld, a town ſituated in a fine plain, is, next to 
Muaſter, the principal town in the whole biſhopric. It 
was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and at preſent 
contains two pariſh churches, one college of Jeſuits, 
four e "ny * monaſtery, * likewiſe 17 

rincely judge. e year 1591, it ſuffered great! 
Fre, and in 9 it was taken by the Heffians, ? 


"*$R CT. m. 
Of the Bifbopric Lirox. 


| Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The States of 
the Country; the Religion and Commerce of the Inhabitants; 
with the Titles, Arms, and Prerogatives of the BYoly 3 
the Offices by which the Government is adminiftred; and 4 
particular Deſcription of the City of Liege, as alſo of Huy, 
Dinant, and S. | 


fs biſhopric of Liege lies in the Netherlands, and 
is bounded on the north by Brabant; on the caſt 
by Limburg and Juliers ; on the ſouth by Champagne and 
Luxemburg; and on the weſt by Brabant, Namur, and 
Hainault, extending from north to ſouth above ninety- 
hve. wüles ; hut dividing and running much to the ſouth- 
ward, is of very different breadth: ſome ſmall diſtricts of 

is biſhppric- lie within the juriſdiction of Brabant and 
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This is Sdelightful tract, abounding in corn- fields, pa- 
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| Gore growedey-angi;eattle : the bills are covered with 


Mn yards, which produce wines that reſemble the mw 
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the ſenate-houſe, and-the halls belonging to the compa- 
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Munſter, in Latin Monaſterium, the capital of the - 


Liz6t./ 


una wines of Burgundy and Champagne, and the coun- 
| a ente foreſts, with many quarries of mar- 
bie and free-ſton2; alſo mines of copper, lead, and iron, 
brimſtone, vitriol, and pit- col. This biſhopric is like- 
wiſe celebrated for” its mineral waters, as thoſe at Spa 
- Fontaine. e $5 04388 
__ principal rivers by which the country is watered, 
are the Maeſe and the Sambre. I 
The provincial ſtates conſiſt of the chapter of the no- 
bility, and the burgo-maſters of the towns; theſe have 
co general treaſurers and fix receivers. Each of the 
two firſt ſtates chooſe four deputies annually. The bur: 
maſters of the city of Liege are born deputies of the 
chird ſtate; but have four deputies" of the ſmaller towns 
o aſſiſt them. "Theſe deputies meet in the epiſcopal pe. 
of Liege. $6742 "7 
"T he — 2 exports of this country, and particu- 
lurly of the city of Liege, conſiſt of beer, arms. nails, 
ſerge, leather, and pit- coal, all which are exported ſrom 
hence in prodigious quantities. Kal 
The titles of the biſhop! of Liege are the following. 
By the grace of God, biſhop and prince of Liege, duke 
; of Bouillon, marquis of Franchimont, count of Looz, 
in, &c. = 
1 arms on account of Liege, are a pillar argent, on 
a pedeſtal of the ſame, with a crown or, in a field gules: 
on account of Bouillon, a ſeſſe argent, in a field gules: 
on account of Franchimont, three lions in a field ar- 
gent; and on account of Looz, four feſſes gules in a 
held or. K e 145 | 
The biſhop of Liege in the council of the princes. of 
the empire, takes rank alternately with Munſter ; but 
ſo that Oſnabrug' always ſits between them. This bi- 
ſhopric is the third in rank in the circle of Weſtphalia. 
The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the biſhop is divided in- 
to ſeven archidiacbnates, and the chapter conſiſts of ſixty 
rfors; 7 195 T1764: "Tt ice 
The prince's privy council, which is filled with ſpiri- 
tual and ſecular cbunſellors, decides all affairs relative 
to the ſuperiority and immunities of the country, and 
the rights and prerogatives of the prince. The aulic 
and rent-chamber determines all matters with reſpect to 
his revenues. The officialſhip has the direction of every 
thing relating to religion. The court of the ſcoffen, or 
high judicial court, determines all criminal cauſes,” The 
— council examines every thing that comes be- 
fore it by appeals from the feudal and allodial court, as 
alſo all cauſes inconſiſtent with the privileges of the em- 
ror. The feudal court judges in all feudal diſputes, 
and the allodial court in al allodial controverſies. The 
court of the twenty-two judge ſuch officers - as ' abuſe 
their power, | 
This biſhopric contains — We towns, which are 
divided into the Walloon and Flemiſh, and has fifteen 
hundred pariſhes, ſeventeen abbies for monks, who muſt 
be gentlemen, and eleven for ladies: ſo that the annual 
revenues of the biſhop are computed at three hundred 
thouſand ducats, and he is ſaid to be able to maintain 
eight thouſand troops, without oppreſſing his ſubjects, 
the bulk of whom are of the Popiſh religion. 
The principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- 
1 . 


Liege, by the Germans called Luyck, is ſeated on 
the river Maeſe, in the fiftieth degree forty - ſix minutes 
north latitude, and the fifth degree twenty-eight mi- 
nutes eaſt Jongitude, in a vale between two mountains, 
one of which ſtands to'the north, and the other to the 
eaſt. The city itſelf. is generally divided into the Old 
or Upper, be into the New or Lower Town, and the 
laſt is ſubdiyided into two parts, namely, into the iſland 


and the quarter beyond the Maeſe. The Upper Town | 


ſtands on the declivity of the northern mountain, which 
is called the Holy Walburg, and extends on the ſouth 
to an arm of the Maeſe, by which it is ſeparated from 
that part of the Lower Town called the Iſland ; but to 
the north terminates on the Great Maeſe, which divides 
it from the quarter beyond that river. The Lower 
Town, alſo called the Hand, is encompaſſed by two 
branches of the Maeſe, which unite at the point of the 
Mland; and the quatter beyond the Maeſe is a penin- 
ſula * between the river and the eaſtern mount 


— — 
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named Cornillon. Theſe ſeveral parts of the town have 


; 


| 


a communication with each other by bridges. p 


| This city is well fortified, and defended by a citadel, 


erected on the mountain of the Holy Walburg. At the 
foot, of, this mountain ſtands the grand epiſcopal palace, 


E of Which was burnt down in the ur 17343 but 


was rebuilt in 17.37» at the, expence of the provincial 
ſtates, in a regular and fine caſte. In it are not only 
held the meeting of the ſtates; but the high colleges. 
The council-houſe, which was ruined by a bombard- 
ment in,1691, was magnificently rebuilt in 1714, and 
contains a public library. This city has fixteen gates, 
ſeventeen... bridges, ſome of which are very handſome, 
twelve public ſquares, one hundred and fiſty- four ſtreets, 
moſt of Which are broad and ſtraight, a cathedral, and 


| ſeven collegiate churches, thirty-two pariſhes, five ab- 


bies for men, and the ſame number for women, thirty- 
two cloiſters of both ſexes, two colleges of Jeſuits, one 
ſeminary, ten hoſpitals, , and à cbartreuſe. _ "The endow- 
ments of the eccleſiaſtics are ſo rich, and the fituation 
ſo pleaſant, that Liege is commonly ſtiled the paradiſe 
of the clergy. The houſes are high, and 38 built 
of bluiſh marble. Here are alſo two fine quays Sorhed 
with rows of trees, and the city is four miles in circuit, 
The cathedral of St. Lambert is extreme]! y large ; but 

is a hem ſtructure: it contains a great number of pre- 
tended relics, beſides buſts and ſtatues of filyer, and a 
St. George on horſeback, which. is ſaid to be of gold. 
Among the many collegiate and pariſh churches, that 
of St. Paul is remarkable for its ſtructure and fine orna- 
ments. All the regular orders have very beautiful con- 
vents, and among the reſt is the college of Engliſh Je- 
ſuits, and a fine nunnery for Engliſh ladies. In St. Wil- 
liam's convent lies Sir John Mandeville, the famous ro- 
mantic Engliſh traveller, and near his grave are kept the 
ſaddle, ſpurs, and knife he uſed, and on, his tomb is an 
inſcription in old French, requeſting paſſengers to pray 
or him. | 

The city of Liege is not only called the paradiſe of 
the clergy, but the hell of women, they being obliged 
to drag the boats, carry burthens, and work harder than in 
any other place; as a conſequence of this it is termed the 
Purgatory of men, as their wives generally domineer over 
them. ö if | 

In this city are a multitude, of brewers, who export 
great quantities of beer, The manufacturers of arms 
and nails in this city have a great demand for them. Its 
leather and ſerge is alſo famous; and from this town, 
and its territory, the Dutch receive moſt of their pitzcoal. 
The magiſtracy have been ſevere)y handled. by their bi- 
ſhop for pretending that Liege is a free imperial city, 
and diſputing his authority. - the year 1691, it was 
bombarded by the French, and in 1702, taken by the 
duke of Marlborough. 


" ! _ : 
About two miles from the city is the epiſcopal pa- 


lace of Sering, in which the biſhop uſually reſides dur- 
ing a conſiderable part of the ſummer; and near it, on 
the Maeſe, is a well built village, that contains many 
pleaſure-houſes, $9401 
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place receives into it the little river Huy. It lies in a 
pleaſant vale, and is divided by the Maeſe into two parts, 
that have n communication with each other,*by means 
of a ſtone bridge. The ſmall river Huy alſo; dividing 
into ſeveral branches, forms a number of little iflands in 


the town, that are inhabited and joined together by 


bridges. To the north of the town lie five or ſix ſub- 
urbs., Huy was once well ſortified; but it has been 
frequently beſieged and taken, particularly in the year 
1715, when i's fortifications were deſtroyed; but tho“ 
it has undergone various misfortunes, it has ſtill man 
fine houſes, with one collegiate, and fourteen, Daniſh 
churches; an abbey, a cloiſter of regular, canons of the 
order of the Holy Croſs, fixtecn convents of both ſexes, 
and a number of chapels. and hoſpitals, . On the river 
Huy are ſeveral paper-mills and iron- works, and the ad- 
jacent Py yields corn, wine, allum, ſulphur, and 
it-coal, | pe vie All 144 4586 
1 Dinant, in Latin Dionantum, a city ſeated on the 
Maeſe, amidſt hills and rocks, and, conſiſting. of the 
Town properly ſo called, of the Lower Town „the Iſland 
Rr r quarter, 


= 
— 
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quarter, and ſome ſuburbs. It contains one collegiate, 
and ſeven other churches, a college of Jeſuits, with fix 
cloiſters and hoſpitals. Before the town are ſome fine 
quarries of marble, and other ſtone. The principal t 
carried on here conſiſts in leather. In 1354 it was fe- 
verely handled by the French. In 1674 it was taken by 
the Auſtrians, and the following year by the French, 


who did not reſtore it till the peace of Nimeguen. 
Spa, or Spaw, a town celebrated for its mineral wa- 


ters, is ſeated in a valley ſutrounded with mountains, 
and contains three re houſes. The part called the 
Old Spa, which is properly only 
conſiſts of miſerable cottages, 


The houſes of New Spa are 


wooden buildings, and yet it 
hundred beds for 


and the pa- 


what they can by begging. 
little, datk, old falnfonef 
is affirmed, that they can make twelve h 
ſtrangers. The church of the Capuchins, 


eminences, and make 
riſh church are both ſeated upon RR ors 28 


and as it is the beſt in the 
The name of 


4 good appearance at a diftance. 


'court of London is very large, 
pee, is moſt frequented by ſtrangers. 
e five principal wells are Tunnelet, Watpotz, Sa» 
viniere, ronflerd, and Pouhon. The inhabitants 
are employed in making toys, and other things for ftran- 
gers; to whom they are very civil, and ready to do them 
all good offices, Near the city there are excellent ſiſh, 
and good game, to accommodate thoſe who 80 to the 
Spa, | l : | 
SECT. IV. 
07 £1403 The Biſhopric of OS$NABRUG. | 
Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the Inhabi- 
5 their E mployments, Religion, and Tr De Re- 
lations eflabliſhed with regard to there being alternately a 
Þroteftant and Popiſh Biſhop. Its Revenue, Arms, public 
Offices, and Chapter : with a particular Deſcription of the 
ry of Ofnabrug. | 
biſhopric of Oſnabrug is ſeated in the center 


I of the circle of 3 and is bounded on the 
north by the biſhopric of Munſter ; on the ſouth by 
Munſter and the county of Ravenſburg ; on the eaft by 
the ſame county and the principality of Minden; and on 
the weſt by Munſter, and the counties of Lingen and 


a ſuburb to the'other, 
and when ſtra ers arrive, 
the poor inhabitants ſend out a ſwarm of children to get 


A SYSTEM/OF GEOGRAPHY. 


kind of linen, which is conveyed by the Engl 
rade | and Spaniards to their ſettlements in Africa and America. 
| there are alſo ſome coarſe woollen cloths made in thi, 


Osx anrvg; 1 


The moſt beneficial employment of the inhabitants 
conſiſts in ſpinning yarn, and 3 a Coarſe 
, Dutch, 


country. | 

At the peace of Oſnabrug, in 1648, it was ſettled that 
this biſhopric ſhould alternately have a catholic ang a 
Lutheran biſhop, and in conſideration that the houſe of 
Brunſwic had for the fake of a general peace made ſc- 
veral valuable ſacrifices, namely, of the coadjutorſhipg of 
Halberſtadt and Magdeburg to the elector of Branden. 
burg, of that of Bre to the king of Sweden, and of 
the biſhopric of Ratg@burg to the dukes of Mecklen. 
burg, the Lutherans, who were to have the alternative, 
were to be a younger prince of the houſe of Brunſwic. 
Lunenburg, the ent royal family of Great Britain; 
and on failure of that, the alternative was to paſs to 
Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, now Brunſwie- Bevern: ſo tha 
the proteſtant alternative has been enjoyed by prince Er. 
neſt, grandfather to his late majeſty, and aſterwards the 
next turn by another prince Erneſt, the late king's uncle 
who was created duke of Vork; and upon the — of 
the archbiſhop of Cologne, who was the laſt incum 
Frederic, the ſecond ſoa of the king of Great Britain 
was elected biſhop in 1764. [# 1G 1 

But f this biſhopric is alternately hereditary in 
the houſe of Hanover, it is not ſo with regard to it; 

piſh biſhops, who are choſen out of different familie; 
by the chapter, which conſiſts of twenty-five canons, the 
revenues of cighteen of whoſe prebends are enjo by 
the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics ; thoſe of four, by the Jeſuits, 
for the ſupport of their college; and the other three by 
Lutheran canons only, who are capable of eleQing, but 
not of being elected biſhops, as the catholic canons are, 
When there is a-popiſh biſhop, he is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Cologne as metropolitan ; but when there 
is a proteſtant biſhop, the exerciſe of the metropolitan 
juriſdiction is to be ſuſpended, Since the reformation in. 
wap re - 1534, — biſhop — either denomination 

with the-dignaty and power of a temporal pri 

little more than the name of a biſhop. = 

The revenue of this biſhopric amounts to between 
twenty and thirty thouſand pounds. a 

The arms of this biſhopric are an orb gules, ſet with 
fix ſpokes in a field argent. os? 

The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and may ſit in 
the diet of the empire in the council of the princes be- 


Tecklenburg; but the prefecturate of Rechenberg lies 
tween the biſhops of Munſter and Liege. 


ſeparate, is biſhopric extends forty-ſeven miles from 
north to ſouth, and between nineteen and twenty-eight The public offices are the prince's pr. y- council, which 
from eaſt to weſ has the care of the epiſcopal board-lands, and the ſupreme 


inſpection of the country. The prince's chancery of 
lands and juſtice, — of two catholic and two 
Lutheran counſellors, one of whom is at the ſame time 
a director; as alſo of a catholic and Lutheran ſecretary, 
From this court an appeal lies immediately to the ſupreme 
court of the empire. The epiſcopal officialſhip enjoys, 
in civil cauſes, a juriſdiction: jointly with the chancery ; 
but, with — to ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters as belong 
to the catholics, jointly with the archdeacons, from 
whom, notwithſtanding, an appeal may lie to the ofi- 
cial. The prince's Lutheran land- conſiſtory is compoſed 
of a ſecular prefident, two ſpiritual — Frog and 2 
| ſecretary. $6 ©; * * 
The biſhopric is divided into preſecturates, each of ' 
which has a noble ſeneſchal, together with arent-maſter, 
who collects the revenues belonging to the biſhop; a 
rural count, or judge, a court clerk, and a fiſcal. Theſe 
rofecturates conſiſt of pariſhes, and the pariſhes of pea- 
— which- are properly ſmall villages that have no 
churches, and frequently only certain little diſtricts in 
which peaſants reſide ther. | 9 N 
All the officers muſt ſwear to be true to the ſovereign 
and the chapter. On the deceaſe of a/biſhop the chapter 
takes poſſeſſion of all, and fills uPs in conjunction with 
the — of the city of Oinabrug, the vacant of- 
fices ; for almoſt all the officers, the rural counts ex- 
cepted, loſe their poſts on the deceaſe of a biſhop, till 


: 


Almoſt one-half of this biſhopric conſiſts of heath- 
lands that yield paſturage, and above ten ſorts of turf, 
The country, however, produces as much rye as ſup- 
vlies the neceſſities of the inhabitants and ſiwe hundred 
Kills. Conſiderable quantities of wheat, oats, and moſt 
of the barley uſed here, are imported from the principa- 
lity of Minden and the county of Schauenburg and, as 
there are but few cattle bred in this biſhopricy/great num- 
bers are brought from Eaſt Frieſland. The country has 
but little wood, but, beſides their turf, they have ſome 
eoal-pits; Marble is alſo found here. | 
The principal rivers are the Haſe and the Hunte, both 
which riſe in peers wat _ "70 
The inhabitants are diligent and laborious; and the 
country people here ſeldom fit, as in other parts of Ger- 
many, by ſtoves; 35. by the fire- ſide, where they 
perform their principal work, which is ſpinning; and 
about fix thoufand peaſants Ly every year to Holland, in 
order to mow, cut turf, and do other work for hire; and 
it is ſaid that the meaneſt of them bring home twenty, 
and the beſt workmen ſeventy florins ; ſo that the r 
money thus brought into the country may be 'reckoned 
at two hundred thoufand florins a year. | 
There are in this biſhopric many vaſſals who belong 
| ood Hog the chapter and popiſh clergy, and partly tothe 
 burghers. The number of Catholics and ants is 
thought to be nearly equal, though the former have 
thirty-two churches, a 
no Jews are tolerated inthe country, - 


the latter only twenty ; but they are again reinſtated in them by the chapter, which 
= 4 but the new biſhop 


The 


; [ retains or diſcards/them at pleaſure ; 
| | again makes a change in the officers, 


. 9 
- 
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Mn. 
The prineipal city in this biſboprie is. Oſnabrugy or 


Oſnabruck, in Latin r is ſeated in a | 


| the river Haſe, in the fiſty-ſocond degree forty- 
. ems — latitude, and the ſeventeenth degree 
thicty-eight minutes eaſt longitude. It 8: (@ DEAE Well 
built city; but the baildings are antique: It has ſeveral 


nandſome public ſtructuxes, and is en compaſſed with walls |- 


jtehes, but commanded by a mount Within can- 
2 upon which ia an abbey. or rather a place for 
mon of quality to retire to far devotion- The number 
of houſes, exclulive of the public buildings, Amounts: to 
twelve: hundred but: the place is not populons. The 
epiſcopal palace was built by biſhop. Eraeſt Auguſtus, 
and belongs: to tha electoral bouſe Brunſwic- Lunen- 
burg, who.uſually reſigns it to the catholie biſhop for his 
uſe. This palace is well- fortified,” and ſeparated from 
the town by à bridge. This ſtructure is erected in the 
form af a hexagon, and at each corner is 3 turxet, with 
a court in the middle. It was in one of the apartments 
of this palace that king George I. expired, on the eleventh 
of Tune; 17427, in the arms of his brathet ptince Erneſt; 
— it is ſaid, in the very room where he was born. 
The chancery is but an indifferent building. In the 
hall of the council-houſg, where the celebrated peace of 
1648 was concluded, are the pictures af the ſeveral am- 
baſladors who aſſiſted at it · There are alſo ſheyn here, 
in a thin folio, the portraits of tbe biſhops of Olnabrug, 
which George Bergen drew. with his pen, In St. Peter's 
cathedral ate fhewn the ſilver coffins in which lies St. 
Criſpin and Criſpinian ; and here are alſo interred ſeveral | 
biſhops. The cathedral church of St. John is the ſecond 
in church belonging to the Romans. The Luthergns | 
— two pariſh-churches, which are thoſe of St. Mary 
St, Catharine, $458 5 $51 SEL rs Wo, J 
bs Romans have not pet the - priv of making 
in the city. In their church-yards the Lu- 
cherans are buried, 42 ee are not — in 
belong f to tne crans. # rig 
There is 2 a college of Jeſuits, with a monaſtery of 
Dominicans, and a nun of es; alſo a com- 
mendry belonging to the Teutonic order of $t; George, 
with a ſmall church, and a feat of the order of At. John, 
Till the year 1595 the Lutherans and-Papiſts had a ſchool 
here in.common, at the Collagium Carolinum, in which 
were teachers of both churches ; but in that year a ſepa- 
ration was made, when the Lutheran gymnaſium. aroſe, 
in the poſleflion of which the town was confirmed in 
1603, by the aulic-chamber of the emperor and empire. 
loche Collegium Caralinum the Jeſuits have their ſeminary. 
The church b ing to the \cloiſter of Auguſlines, 
which was deſerted at the time of the reformation, hat 
been converted into 4 priſon and houſe of correction. 
There are here alſo three well built hoſpitals, and ſome 
ſmaller ones, wich a. Romiſh and Lutheran orphan- 
houſe. | | | IIENET I . | 
The principal ſubſiſtance of the inhabitants depends | 
upon the linen trade, and the foreign manufactures re- 


— 
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ties of Minden and Lubbecks, 
F N Minden lies to the weſt of the 
1 ; biſhopric of Oſaabrug, and is nearly; a hundred 
A miles in circuit. It conſiſta for the moſt 
part of, good gorn- land, and agriculture being carried on 
with, great diligence, the inhabitants ſupply the neigh- 
bouring countries with corn, and particularly with wheat 
and harley; flax alſo is.cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
they are likewiſe able to ſupply their neighbours with 
it. The meadows and paſtures breed n num 
ber of cattle. They baye alſo wood, pit-coal, ;turk, 
and an important ſaſt- work, which ſupplies both the 
PrufGan and the adjacent countries with ya 3 commodity. 
The Weſer traverſes the country, and is of great adyan- 
e t© its Commerce, | 12 
Wich reſpe& to the religion of the inhabitants, thoſe 
of the Romiſh church enjoy only in the city of Minden, 
and the Calviniſts every quarter of a year at the citadel of 
Petetſhagen, their public worſhip ; and all the other 


| churches in the country belong to the Lutherans ; yer 


the Jews are allowed their ſchools at Minden and 
Luhbecke. | | al. 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in. agriculture, 
the breeding of cattle, the ſpinning of linen, and weay- 
ing of bucktam. They alſo: make a kind of half linen 
and half woollen ſtuffs : conſiderable quantities of yarg 
are exparted from this principality, and the coarſe linen 
mage hers is ſen; to England and Spain. There are here 
conſiderable breyeries, a great trade in corn, ſope, borſes, 
and all forts of cattle. 
Charlemagne erected this country into a biſhopric; but 
the preciſe year of its foundation-is not known, though is 
is ſuppoſed to be about the year 803, from which time, 
to the peace of Weſtphalia, are reckoned ſixty biſhops : 
but at the peace of Qinabrug, in 1648, the bilhopric o 
Minden was religaed as a principality. to the ele 
houſe of Brandenburg, inſtead of the ceded countries of 
Pomerania. On the fifteenth of October, 1649, the 
electar Frederic William cauſed the citadels of this prin- 
2 be poſſeſſed by his officers ; and on the twelfth 
1 February, 1650, received the homage. of, the inha- 
Cond 15:13 mt SHOCK | its 1 no 
Over this principality and the county of Rayenſberg 
a regency is appointed, which alſo, in conjunction with 
the two ſuperintendents of theſe countries, and the Pro- 
teſtant court-chaplain'pf Minden, conſtitutes the con- 
ſiſtory. Both colleges conduQ in common ſuch affairs 


as relate to the he's 4 but the regency alone oy 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, that over the'kyights in 

felt 3nſtance,. and over the others in the ſecond,” The 
war and Jdamain-chamber manage all affairs relating to 
war, trade, and manufactures. Out of theſe colleges, 
or ofſices, another of health is appointed, Which, when 
any infectious diſeaſe prevails among the inhabitants, or 


zaileq here. Ihe magiſtracy are Lutheran, and te- chuſen 
annuully om the ſecond, of January. This was the firſt 
town in Weſtphalia that received the Lutberan doctrine, 
Dr. Heenian Hiacivr, a monk of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine, and former maſter to Luther, preaching it here 
rom the pulpit in the year 1519. This city denies the, 
power of the biſhop in affairs ralating to the church and 
police; and is alſo: of the criminal juriſdiction, 
with the right of - fortification, and has a coaliſtory of its 
on, as 
the rates of the burghers, wich an annual reuenue of 
about eight or nine thauſand rindollars. It is poſſeſſed 
likewiſe of the right of. coining copper money, which. it 
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the exciſe, and the privilege of collecting 
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e the Prigeipality of Mixpzn.” 
Its Sityation, Extent, an Protluce-: the Religion and Trade 


cattle, makes the neceſſary proviſion for Putin a ſtop 
tot. Here is alſo a provincia}:.medicinal-gollege, in 
which a member of the war and domain- chamber preſiges, 
and takes care that the country be provided with ſkilful 
1 apathecaries, ſurgeons, and midwives. | At 
inden and Lubbecke the civil power is .adminiſter- 
ed by che magiſtrate, but in the country by officers ap- 
painted for that N and it is alſo in Lane 
exerciſed by the chapter, the provoſt of the chapter, and 
deveral:religzous' foundations. 
Ihe annual revenue arifipg to the ſovereign from the 
domain- lands are, according to Dr. Buſching, rated at 
ſomewrhat more than à ton and a half gf gold in rixdol- 


4 and the counties of Ravenſherg,. Tecklen- 
uu 


rg, and Lingen, are eſtimated at about two: tons and 


The princi pal places in this countiy are the 9 


90,0110} 9110 
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Minden, the capital of ..the. principality, is ſeated on 
rbe weſt ſide of the Weſer, in the fifty-(econd degree 


ade thirty · one minutes north latitude, and in the eighth de- 


vun is adniniflered : iꝶç Revenuts received by the King of 
| N 


Ae 9 


.9f:the. Inhabliants : the Jeovergl-Offices-by:whith. the Grvern- gree thirty · eight minutes caſt gies, It is, a neat 


and well fortified town, entiraned with! ramparts and 


1 ditches, 


meaſure 


Jars ; and the revenues of the war cheſt, atiſing ſrom this 
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modious, ſituation for trade and navigatien, its brewery 
of a pleaſant, white beer, and in ſome meaſure alſo its 
agriculture and breed of cattle, ſupply its inhabitants 


with the means of: procuring a comfortable: ſubliſterice. | temporal 


The cathed raf is a noble and large, though dark ſtruc- 


ture, and near it is à handſome chapter houſe, © The 


chapter conſiſts of eighteen perſons, ho are partly Ro- 
man catholic and partly Lutheran; and has a chapter-c 


which hangs at an azure-ribbon,- and was conferred by 


the king in 1756. The church of St. John alſo belongs 
ro the Papilts, and contains à collegiate foundation of 
ten cathoſics. St. Martin's, the principal church be- 
lJonging to the Lutherans, has alſo a' collegiate founda- 
tion of nine perſons, who are partly Roman catholic and 
partly Lutheran, together with ſix vicars, Near St. Mar- 


tin's church is a female foundation for twelve 


rofs latter of which an aſſeſſor ſits, both for the nobili 


rſons, 


the abbeſs- of which has a pretty extenſive feudal ſeat. 


The third Lutheran church is that of St. Simeon. The 


churches of St. Paul and St. Nicholas alſo belong to the 


Lutheraus; but it is ſeldom, and only at certain times, 
chat divine ſervice is performed in them. It has i 
an orphan-Houſe, and three alms-houſes + 
This city has ſuffered greatly ” war, an 
times been belieged and taken. Upon the plain in the 
neighbourhood of this city a memorable battle was 
fought on the firſt of Auguſt, 1759, in which the con- 
federate army under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwie totally 
routed the French, when the troops of the allied army, 
particularly the Britiſh foot, ſignaſized their valour in fo 
extraordinary a manner, againſt much ſuperior numbers 
of the enemy, as gained them immortal honour, © 
Lubbecke, a ſmall town, which ever ſince the year 
1279 was encompaſſed with walls, ramparts, and ditches. 
It enjoys confiderable immunities, and in particular the 
juriſdiction over a conſiderable diſttict. In it are thirteen 
gentlemen's ſeats, and one of the order of knighthood is 
always firſt durgomaſter ; hence the magiſtracy bear the 
title of knights, burgomaſter, and council. he inha- 
bitants, moſt of whom are of the Lutheran religion, trade 
in yarn and linen; — alſo carry on agricuſture, and 
the breeding of cattle, brew beer, and diſtil ſpirits. Near 
the pariſh- church is a collegiate ſoundation, conſiſting of 
one dean and four canons, among whom there muſt be 
iini 7 2 


always a Roman catholic, | 
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Its Situation, Extent; Produce, and Rivers tho Liges, 0 


| the Inhabitants : the Offices by which the Gounrnment is ad. 
miniſtered ; with a Deſcription of the City Fran. 
a "of 


: 


about twenty · ei h 
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HE dutchy of Verden terminates on the dutchy of 
Bremen and Lunenburg, and is computed to be 
t miles in length and breadth. It con- 
ſiſts, for the moſt part, of heath and high land; as alſo 
of foreſts'; but on the rivers Weſer and Aller is good 
marſh lan 11 5% 26 
The Aller waters almoſt all the ſouth part of this 
dutchy ; but the Weſer only ſome of the weſterly boun- 
daries, where it receives the former into it. The other 
rivers of this dutchy are the Wumme, which riſes on the 
borders of Lunenburg, and traverſing the dutchy-from 
eaſt to weſt, receives the ſmaller rivers that riſe here; as 
the Fintau, the Veerſe, the Werdau, and the Rodau ; 
after Which it enters the dutehy of Bremen. 
The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and the 
country has the ſame conſiſtory with Bremen, and alſo 
one and the ſame general ſuperintendent; but at Verden 
is alſo a ſpecial ſuperintendent, Who is à member of the 
royal conliſtory, and has under his inſpection the twelve 
provincial pariſhes of this dutch. 
Verden was a biſhopric founded by ne; but 
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at the peace of Weſtphalia, in 1648, the crown of Sweden 
obtained the biſhopric as a dutchy. It was afterwards 
taken by the Danes; but by virtue of the alliance con- 
cluded at Wiſmar in 
Bremen, by the king 


„it was ceded, together with 
enmark, to the electoral houſe 
| 


of 


kewiſe | 


*. Rhine, are particularly admired. 
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unn 
of Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; and in the year 1718 the kin 
of Sweden made the ſame ceſſion- S 
In the council of the princes of the empire the king of 
Great Britain, as duke of Verden, has a ſeat on the 
| bench, After the prince of Halberſtadt, and alſo 
at the diets' of the cirvle of Welkphalia, 
Tunis dutehy bas the ſhme regency with that of Bre. 
men n u chaneery, and un aulic- court; in the 
this qutchy, and for the town of Verden. The land = 
of this dutehy conſiſt of the nobility and town of Verden 
Both the couneil of nobles here, and that of the town of 
Verden, appear, in conjunction with the. Jand-ſtates of 
Bremen, at their diet at/(Baſdel;] when any affairs are to 
be diſcuſſed there that have à relation to both dutchies. 
Tue city of Verden is ſeated on the Aller, which here 
divides itſelf into two branches, and is at preſent on] 
frequented by the ſhips that go up and down the Aller. 
There are here four churches; the cathedral; near which 
is the cburck of St. Andrew; that of St. Nicholas, and 
that of St. John. In this town is alſo a Latin-ſchool. 
9-119 459 27 ey 75 9 (15% v1 | 
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D the Dutchy. f Cuzvs. | 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce,” and Rivers * the 'Rilivi; 
the Inhabitants - the. Officts by which thi ee 
miniſtered * tht Revenue? the King of Pruſſia receives from 
_ this, Dutchy ; with a Deſ iptian” of the Cities of Clevs 
 Emmeric, and Wiſe, on ro 


Ne ene y 
HE dutchy. of Cleve, or. Cleves, terminates to the 


$1.1 
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wrt 


| 7 | eaſt on the biſhopric of Munſter ; to the ſouth on 


the dutchy of Berg, the principality of Mors, the arch. 
biſhopric of Cologne, 'and-yPruffian,. Gueldres; 40 the 
weſt on Brabant and Gueldtes; and to the north on 
Gueldres and Munſter. ; extending ſorty miles in len 
— north to ſouth, and fiſteen in breadth from 
ian 05% iht ia les £/ Sw 2 1 6 
This country abounds in corn, fruit, and all manner 
of plants: it has very fat meadows, in which are bred a 
conſidetable number of horned cattle, and horſes. In ge- 
neral ĩt is well cultivated, and has many delightful ſpots, 
particularly near the city of Cleve mal Kine of 
are here in plenty, particularly on the weſt ſide of the 
Rhine. This river divides the country into the eaſtern 
and weſtern parts, receiving into iti the rivers of Roer, 


to 


the Emſer, and the Lippe. The Maeſe touches alſo on 


a part of the dutchy, and receives into it the Niers, which 
riſes in the dutehy of Juliers. The Old Iſſel allo traverſes 
a part of this dutehy. All theſe.rivers abound pretty 
much-in-fſh; and tlie ſalmon, pike, and carp of the 


ha Romiſh church; but 
the Calviniſts, Lutherans, Mennonites, and Jews, are 
allowed the'free exerciſe of their religion. There are ſix 
collegiate churches, two commanderies of the Teutonic 
order, one commendam:belonging:to the order of St. John, 
the abbey of Eken and Hamborn, ſeventeen —— 
and about thirty nunme ties ni 

The voice of Joliets, (Cleve, and Berg in the council 
of the princes of the empire has been dormant ever fince 
the death of duke John William. In the: citele of Weſt⸗ 
phalia the elector of Brandenburg, and:the :eleQtor Pala- 
tine, as: dukes of Cleve, Juliers, and; Berg bear alter- 
nately the office of ſending the circular letpers to ſum- 
mon the ftates tb vwote;!butin, the. Areſtorium have but 


1 


one voice between them 


The inhabitants ate maſtly of the 


nad #13. 1h 2.7 
In the city of Cle is the regen inted over 
this dutchy and the county of bots hich ohe antient 
aulicHudicatory; has been united, and in it too is à con- 


ſiſtory held monthly; ſo that this high college regulates 
all the affaits of church and ſtate, and appeals lie to it 
from all the other cqurts:; Ang and domain - cham- 
ber of Cleve, Mors, and the Mark, take cognizance of 
every thing relating to-ceconomy,. the foreſt, tolls, con- 
tributions, exciſe, mines, war, &c. and under it is the 
provincial couneil eſtabliſhed in 1563, that regulates 
every thing relating to the police ; but civil and criminal 
affairs. are adminiſtered by the provincĩal judicatories oof 
| a W. * pointe 
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dointed in the year 1753 at Cleve, Xanten, Weſel, and 
on ; Pat to Noſe the ſubjects of the adjoining 
prefecturates are reſerred. EY 
The annual revenue arifing to the king of Pruſſia from 
the domains of Cleves and the Mark, are eſtimated at 
about three hundred fifty-ſix thouſand rixdollars, and the 
ſum brought to the war cheſt from Cleve, the Mark, and 
Mors, to about three hundred forty thouſand. 8 
The principal places in this dutchy are the following: 
Cleve, in Latin Clivia, is ſaid to derive its name from 
its ſituation among cliffs and the declivity of a hill, 
where it ſtands between the Rhine and the Maeſe, in one 
"- of the fineſt countries in Germany. It is ſeated in the 
fiſty- krſt degree fifteen minutes north latitude, and in the 
Gxth degree twenty-four minutes eaſt longitude, It is 
ſmall but pleaſant, well built, and well peopled, having 
ſeveral fine houſes belonging to perſons of quality; but 
thoſe of the 3 burghers are mean. he caſtle is 
large, and delightfully ſeated on the 175 of a hill; but is 
irregular and not very ſtrong. It has ſtately apartments, 
and there the king of Pruffia reſides when he comes to 
this city. The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by the cireula- 
tion of money occaſioned by the reſidence of his deputies, 
who govern the dutchy, and'by the meeting of the ſtates, 
who aſſemble in the caſtle. - There are here a German 
Calviniſt and a French Calviniſt church, one belonging 
to the r another to the Mennonites, toge- 
ther with an acWemy belonging to the Calviniſts, with 
a popiſh collegiate church, - two monaſteries, and a nun- 
nery. The river Hel, which runs by the foot of the 
caſtle, is navigable by ſmall veſſels to the Rhine; and 
on the weſt fide of the city are what is called prince 
Maurice of Naſſau's park, in which are many ponds, 
canals, fine water-works, grottos, and the like. Above 
them is the high hill of Sternberg, from whence my 
be ſeen Utrecht, though it is fifty miles diſtant,” wi 
near forty other cities and great towns, twelve of which 
are ſeen through-ſo many walks cut through the woods, 
The prince's houſe ſtands in a wood on the eaſt fide, and, 
among other curioſities, has a noble collection of old Ro- 
man urns, and ſeveral other monuments of antiquity. 
_  -Emmeric, or Embric, in Latin Emerica, or Embri- 
cum, is 2 large, rich, and beautiful town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, four miles to the 
ealt of Cleve. It is a very antient city, and has a pretty 
dod trade, and was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns. | 
Here is always 4 ſmall garriſon; but though the forti- | 
fications were formerly very conſiderable, they have of 
late been neglected. T he governor, with the magiſtrates, ' 
and many of the burghers, are Proteſtants, and have a 
church here. The Roman catholics have two churches, 
one of which is collegiate, with two monaſteries, a nun- 
and a college of Jeſuits. Tahir 738 
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Weiel, in Latin Weſalis, is the largeſt and beſt built 
town in the dutchy, it being populous and well ſeated for 
trade, It was formerly one of the Hanſe- towns, and an 
imperial city ; but was exempted by the dukes of Cleve 
from the contributions paid by thoſe towns to the military- 
cheſt of the empire. It grew rich by the concourſe of 
merchants, who fled hither from the perſecution in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and was garriſoned by the Dutch, 
to whom it was mortgaged by the elector of Branden - 
burg. It was taken and plundered by the French in 
1672 ; but was reſtored two yeats after to the elector, 
after it had been diſmantled. Though this place ſubmits 
to the king of Pruſſia as its ſovereign, it is governed by 
its own laws. Both the town an its two ſuburbs are 
well fortified,” after the modern way; with baſt ions, half. 
moons, and ditches; and in the middle curtains there are 
galleries which run into the ditch, and have ſeparate 
places for the men and women in caſe of à ſiege ; and it 
is eſteemed'one of the ſtrongeſt towns in all Europe. It 
has a good citadel towards the Rhine, a ſmall harbour for 
veſſels that trade on that iriver, and an arſenal well filled. 
The Calviniſts, Lutherans, and Roman catholics have 
all churches here. There are here a Lutheran academy, 
three monaſteries, a foundation for ladies, called Averdorf, 
who are for the moſt part Lutherans, and a commendam 
ol the order of St. John, The city has a ſeat and voice 
= the provincial diet. | emu 
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8 ECT. VIII i 
The County of the MARK. NOTION 
Iis Situation and Produce : the Religion and Trade of the In. 

habitants the Offices by which the Government, 1s admi- 


- -— with-a Deſcription of Ham, una, Iferlon, and 


ih 
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HE county of the Mark is bounded on the north 
by the biſhopric of Munſter, on the eaſt by the 
dutchy of Weſtphalia, on the ſouth by the. dutchy of 
Berg, and on the weſt by the dutchy of Cleve ; and is 
eſteemed the largeſt county in all the circle of Weſt- 
phalia. Tit | 
It enjoys a fertile ſoil that produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, buck-wheat, peas, vetches, lentils, beans, rape 
and turnip ſeed, as alſo ſuch plenty of flax and hemp as 
to ſupply the neighbouring countries with them. It alſo 
produces: plenty of fruit, together with good kitchen- 
roots and herbs. It has fine meadows and paſtures, with 
a good breed of cattle, and all manner of game. In the 
mountains are mines of filver, copper, lead, iron, and 
coal, with quarties of ſtone, | 
The — of this country are Lutherans, Cal- 
viniſts, and of the Romiſh church; all being allowed the 
free and public exerciſe of their celigion, and no reſtraints 
laid upon the conſciences of the people. There are many 
manufactures here, the produce of which not only ſup- 
plies the country, but great quantities are . par- 
ticularly of iron and ſteel worked in a variety of ways. 
This country is ſubject to the electoral houſe of Brans 
denburg, who in 1753 appointed fix judicatories over 
the whole county, each of which has its own juſtice, 
aſſeſſors, and clerks: at the ſame time, for the regula- 
tion of affairs relating to the police, four circles are a 
pointed, in each of Which was placed a provincial- 
council, _ 3 eee 1 WP <= | 
The principal places in this county are the following : 
Ham, in Latin Hammona, is the capital of the whole 
county, and is ſeated near the borders of the biſhopric of 
Munter, by the influx of the Aſſe into the Lippe. It 
has no walls, but is encompaſſed with ditches, ramparts, 
and paliſadoes. This city is pretty large and well built. 
It has a citadel in which a commandant reſides, and con- 
tains alſo a gymnaſium * belonging to the Calviniſts; 
in which are three proſeſſors, and a Latin ſchool, with a 
large church that alſo belongs to the Calviniſts, a Luthe- 
ran church, and a cloiſter of Obſervants, with noble ap- 
pointments for the poor, - Juſt before the north gate is 
the Norder hoſpital, a noble foundation for proteſtant 
and popiſh ladies; but the ſmall church near it is only 
uſed by the Catholics. - „ Seh 2 
This town has a conſidetable trade, and was former 
one of the Hanſe- towns. It has frequently ſuffered very 
much by fire, particularhy in 1741, when three hundred 
and fifty houſes: were burnt down, with the council - 
houſe and the church belonging to the Calviniſts; but 
better buildings have been erected in their ſtead, 
Unna, the ſecond town of the county, is ſeated in a 
fine plain, on a rivulet called the Kottelbecke, and is 
ſurrounded with walls and ditches. It has a Lutheran 
pariſh-church,.. and; boſpital church, in which the 
Calviniſts perform divine worſhip, as a Lutheran 
preacher does on Saturdays. Here is likewiſe a nunne 
together with a Romiſh | chapel and a Lutheran ſchool; 
The town is poſſeſſed of a very extenſive and profitable 
territory ; and moſt, of ; the, burghers ſubſiſt by agricul- 
ture, diſtilling, and brewing. This was alſo antiently 
one of the Hanſe-tow]-w nus. | | 175 
At no great diſtance is the mountain of Haſlo, on which 
is the free ſecular foundation of Frondenberg, belonging 
to the Ciſtercian order, which has an abbeſs and twenty 
four; ladies belonging to it, and into which both the Pro- 
teſtants and Roman catholics are received: beſides feve- 


ral tythes and corn- rents, above à hundred farms be- 


longing to the peaſants are ſubject to it. 


Iferlon, alſo called Lon, is a conſiderable town well 


9 


inhabited, and ſeated in à mountainous tract. The 


Lutherans bave here three churches, with a Latin ſchool ; 


> 
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the Calviniſts have one church, and the Roman catholics, 
in 1746, erected one for themſelves. The principal em- 
ployment of the inhabitants conſiſts in manufactures and 
trade; for here are made all works in iron and braſs, 
woollen ſtuffs, ey, and 1 This town has 
n frequently laid waſte by fire. L 
rb, in 5 ab bs a city of conſiderable cir- 
cuit, in which are extenſive courts and gardens, but 1s 
meanly built. It is ſituated twelve miles to the eaſt of 
Ham, and is fortified with double walls, on which are 
thirty towers, and is alſo defended by a large deep ditch. 
The Catholics are in poſſeſſion of the cathedral and two 
monaſteries ; but the | perm; have ſeven churches, in 
one of which the Calviniſts perform public worſhip. The 
Lutheran Latin ſchool is one of the three archigymnaſia 
as they are called) of Weſtphalia: To this town be- 
vgs a conſiderable -extent of arable land, and its prin- 
cipal trade conſiſts in corn, | : 
This was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and the in- 
habitants choſe their own magiſtrates ; but, in 1752, the 
king aboliſhed the old magiſtracy, and appointed a ſtand- 
ing one. They had here an antient body of laws, which 
was the foundation of thoſe of Lubec. i 
We ſhall conclude this account of the Mark with a 
conciſe account of the imperial city of Dortmund, in 
Latin Tremonia, which is ſituated twenty-ſix miles to 
the weſt of Soeſt, and was antiently one of the Hanſe- 
towns. It is pretty large, but ſlightly built, and contains 
four Lutheran churches, one nunnery, and two monaſ- 
teries, It has Nkewiſe one of the three archigymnaſia of 
Weſtphalia, and enjoys a ſeat and voice on the Rheniſh' 
bench of the college of the imperial cities. The terri- 
tory belonging to this city is an antient county, that 
contains many villages. 


| S ECT. IX. 
Of the Dutchies of JuxixRS and BERG. 


Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Offices 
y 4whith theſt Dutchies are governed : the Revenues the 

| Haar, Palatine recerves from them; with a Deſcription of 
. the Cities of Julias, Duren, Duſſeldorp, Benſberg, and 


Eſſen. 


| 


bo The dutchy of Juliers is bounded on the north by 

1 the dutchy of Gueldres, on the eaſt by the arch- 
biſhopric of Cologne, on the ſouth by Luxemburg and 
Treves, and on the weſt by Liege and Limburg, extend- | 
ing about ninety miles in length, and in breadth in ſome 
parts above forty-three, but in others much leſs. 

_ + This'dutchy has a fruitful ſoil, that produces all ſorts * 
of corn in abundance, and has alſo | 
paſture lands. The breed of cattle is conſiderable, par- | 
ticularly of horſes, which are ſent to the neighbouring 
countries, and alſo into France. Much wood is culti- 

vated here, and in ſome parts pit-coal is found, 
Wich res 


Roer riſes here, and having traverſed a great part of the 
country, receives into it the little rivers 
Dente, alſo called Inda or Inga. The Erfft alſo riſes | 
here, and traverſes the country to the eaſt. The other 
rivers are the Niers and the Ahr. . 
The provincial ſtates of Juliers united in the laſt cen- 
tury for the maintenance of their privileges: theſe united 
ſtates conſiſt of the nobility of both countries, and the 
four principal towns of each dutchy. The inhabitants 
aſſert, that they do not depend on the unlimited arbitrary 
will-of their ſovereign ; but were always governed ac- 
cording to their antient cuſtoms, rights, and immu- 


be inhabitants are partly of the popiſh and partly of 
the proteſtant church, and both enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and perfect liberty of conſcience. 9] 
-- Theſe dutchies are ſubject to the elector Palatine, 
whoſe arms on account of the dutchy of Juliers, bear a 
lion ſable; in a field or; and for the dutchy of Berg, a 
lion gules, crowned azure, in a field argent. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| 


The provincial colleges of Juliers and Berg, with the 


privy-council, the aulic-council, the chancery, and the 


good meadow and Roer, which flows out of the county of Mark, runs to 


| pect to the rivers, the Maefe terminates this and ſteel. The ſtate of religion here is the ſame as in 
country on the weſt ſide, and the Rhine on the eaſt, The the dutchy of Juliers. 


orm and principal places in which are the following: 


Juurzns, Kei 


aulic-chamber, are held at Duſſeldorf, in the dutehy of 
Berg. An annual ſum is granted to the ſovereign b 
the ſtates of Juliers and Berg, which in the year 175 

amounted to five hundred and eighty thouſand rixdoll\2? 
to which was added a free gift of 10 thouſand florins. 

The dutchy of Juliers is divided into twenty- nine 
prefeQturates and ſigniories, the principal places in which 
are the following: | be, 

2 or Julich, alſo called Gulich, and in Latin 
Juliacum, is the capital of the country, and is ſituated 
on the Roer, in the fiftieth * forty-eight minutes 
north latitude, and the fixth degree forty-ſix minutes 
eaſt longitude. The river here is very ſubje& to over. 
flow its banks: the city is well fortified, and has a cita. _ 
del, which is ſaid to be as ſtrong as the beſt engineers in 
Germany could make it; it being thirty years in builg. 
ing. ithin it is a gra piazza, with the palace of 
the antient dukes. The fireets are broad and regular 
and the houſes neatly built of brick. It has a Roman 
catholic collegiate church, with one belonging to the 
Calviniſts, and the Lutherans. have another before the 
town, In the ſuburbs is a Carthuſian monaſtery, nobly 
endowed by the dukes. This city is very antient, and 
obtained its name in the time of the Romans. 

Duren is reckoned the ſecond among the towns that 
have a voice and ſeat among, the diets. It is ſmall, uni- 
form, and well built, with ſtreams gf, water running 
through the ſtreets. It was made a perial city by 
Charles IV. but ſubdued by the duke of Juliers in 1407, 
Charles V. took it by ſtorm, put the. garriſon to the 
ſword, and burnt it in 1543 ; but it was afterwards re- 
built and reſtored to the duke. The handſomeſt ſtruc- 
ture in this town is St. Martin's church, where they pre- 
tend to have the head of St. Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin „which formerly brought abundance of pil- 
grims. to this place. | 21 

The dutchy of Berg, ſo named from its mountains, is 
ſeated on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the 
electorate of Cologne, and is bounded. on the north by 
the. dutchy of Cleve and the principality of Mors, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Rhine; on the eaſt by the 
dutchy of Weſtphalia and the county of the Mark ; on 
the ſouth and weſt by the archbiſhopric of Cologne. In 
its greateſt extent it is aboye ſeventy. miles, and in its 
greateſt breadth twenty-eight. ; 24 21 | 
It is a very mountainous country, but has ſome fruit- 
ful tracts, as alſo good meadow and paſture lands, with 

reat quantities of timber, pit-coal, iron, and other ores. 
n the upper parts near the Rhine are vineyards. 

The Rhine, which flows to the eaſt of this country, 
receives into it all the other rivers, as the Sieg, into 
which the Agger pours itſelf, and the; Wipper : the 


the northward through the narroweſt part of this dutchy, 

and in Cleve falls into the Rhine. ; 
There are here eleven towns, and the ſame number of 

boroughs, in which are manufactures of. cloth, linen, 


This ſtate is divided into ſixteen preſecturates, the 


Duſſeldorf, or Duſſeldorp, a city ſeated on the Rhine, 
in the 2 degree thirteen minutes north latitude, 
and the ſixth degree fiſty- eight minutes eaſt longitude, 
twenty-three miles to the north-eaſt of Juliers. It has 
its name ſrom the rivulet of Duſſel, which runs through 
it, and afterwards. falls into the Rhine, over which is a 
bridge of boats at this; place. This city is not large, 
though it is populous and e e The New 
Town, which the eletor John William cauſed to be 
built beſore the gate of Berg, conſiſted of one broad fine 
built ſtreet; but it has fallen to decay, In the town is 
the old princely citadel ſeated on the Rhine, and com- 
mands a fine proſpect. It has two galleries, the upper- 
moſt of which conſiſts of five rooms, which are adorned 
with ,paintings dy greateſt maſters, as Titian, Ju- 
lius Romanus, Rubens, Van Dyck, Paul Veroneſe, 


&c. and alſo with excellent ſtatues of braſs, antiques, 

and the like. Under this gallery is another which con- 

tains ſtatues in marble and plaiſter, which are copies 

the moſt celebrated ſtatues at Rome and Florence. 
I 
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are waſhed by the Rhine, and it is likewiſe watered by 


Mons, &c- 14 4. 4U> R 


; is the ſcat of the aulic-chamber, and in the 
. to it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of metal erect- 
ed to the honour of the elector John William. In the 
collegiate and pariſh- church are the tombs of the antient 
dukes of Juliers and Berg. The: Jeſuits have alſo acol- 
lege, a gymnaſium, and a ſeminary,” together with a 
beautiful chapel. In the town are likewiſe ſome monaſ- 
teries and nunneries, as alſo a Lutheran and a Calviniſt 
church. Before one of the gates is a chapel built after 
the model of the houſe: of Our Lady at Loretto, and a- 
dorned with fine paintings; and in the year 1752, Aa 
riding-academy was founded here. ; 

Benſberg, a fine pleaſure-houſe belonging to the ſo- 
vereign, built by the elector John William. | It ſtands 
three leagues from the Rhine, and is built with a very 
hard ſtone ; but the ornaments, particularly the columns 
that ſupport the gallery in the front, are a kind of grey 
marble, dug out of the neighbouring quarries. The 

nts are large, and adorned with the fineſt paint- 
ings ; beſides which they have a moſt extenſive proſpect 
as far as the city of Cologne, over the Rhine and all the 
flat country. This ſeat is ſaid to have much the air of 
Verſailles, though it is neither ſo large nor ſo lofty. The 
ſtructure was deſigned by an Italian; but the outſide is 
cenſured, on account of the multiplicity of its orna- 

ents. | 

"'F ifteen miles to the north of Duſſeldorf is Eſſen, an 
imperial city famous for a noble and rich abbey, founded 
about the year 877. The abbeſs is a princeſs of the em- 
pire, and to her the greateſt part of the city is ſubject, as 
are alſo ſeveral large manors; and her deputy has a place 
in the diet among the prelates of the Rhine. Their re- 
venues were at firſt ſettled for the abbeſs, fifty-two. nuns, 
and twenty canons; but they are ſince retrenched, and 
none admitted but the daughters of noblemen, who may 
marry at pleaſure. The king of Pruſſia is protector of 
the abbey, and both in the city and cloiſter the people are 
allowed the free exerciſe of religion. Ihe magiſtrates are 
Lutherans ; but it has alſo ſome Roman catholic churches, 
and a commandery of the Teutonic order. The city is 
pretty large, and is à place of trade; ſome good cloths 
are made there; but the making of fire- arms, for which 
it was once famous, is fallen to decay. 


7 the Principality Mors - the Counties , Techlenbur 
2 "Lge and Dale with the rial Places 2 
tac. = * + f g 9 0 * 


2 principality of Mors is encompaſſed by the 
1 dutchies of Cleve and Berg, the archbiſhopric of 
Cologne, and the dutchy of Gueldres ; it being little 
more than nine miles in length, and as many in breadth. 

It abounds in corn, cattſe, and - veniſon, Its limits 


ſeyeral ſmall: rivers and brooks. It belongs to the king 
of Pruſſia, who on account of this principality has a par- 
ticulat ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of the 


* 


— — 


| This principality has its on peculiar regency, who 
manage every thing relating to the affairs of the ſovereign; 
together with civil, criminal, and eccleſiaſtical concerns: 
but hat relates to war and the police, is conducted by 
the tax- council, which is under the direction of the war 
and domain - chamber. From the territories of this prin- 
Apality the king annually receives about thirty thouſand 
moor | *aarrad bus nm) % bs oy 
lde principal place in this little principality is Mors, a 
ſmall fortified town eee clades, and is the 
1 where the provincial: er hold their meetings. 
1t has a Calviniſt church, and à Latin ſchocl. 
Creſeld is alſo à [mall town, in Which'is à citadel: 3 
but has manufactures of velvet, filk, linen, and other 
articles. We ener 3245090 nig 231 214 | 
The county of Tecklenburg terminates to the north 
and eaſt, on the biſhopric of Oſnadrog, and to the ſouth 


= 
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and weſt on that of Munſter, extending abòut twenty- 
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It has a ſufficient quantity of land capable of bearin 
all forts of corn, with à good breed of cattle, and plenr 
of fowl and veniſon. Its rivers and brooks abound wi 
fiſh: theſe are the Haſe and the Date; and in the moun- 
tains are quarries of ſtone. A great deal of linen is 
made and exported from this country. FRO 

In the beginning of the Reformation count Cbnrad 
introduced the Lutheran doctrine; but count Arnold, 
of Bentheim and Tecklenburg, his daughter's ſon, bring- 
ing in the Calviniſts, the whole country embraced their 
ſentiments, | | 

The king of Pruffia, on account of this country, enjoys 
an additional ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college 
of imperial counts, and alſo at the diets of the circle of 
Weſtphalia, The ſovereign's domains in this county 
bring in annually about twenty-four thouſand rixdollars. 
The amount of the taxes, exciſe, &c. is included in the 
ſum mentioned above under Minden.” | * 

The places in this county are too inconſiderable to des 
ſerve deſcription. Lt 0 om ooh | 

The county of Lingen is furrounded by the biſhoprics 
of Munſter and Ofnabrug, and in part by the county of 
Tecklenburg. The foil of the country is in general not 
very fertile. In the upper country are ſome coal-pits and 
quarries of ſtone, | 

The prevailing church here is the Calviniſt ; but the 
ons number of the inhabitants of the country are 

oman catholics ; for at the time of the Reformation 
count Conrad was obliged to reſign this part of the country 
to popiſh lords, and it became entirely under the Spaniſh 
dominion, 

Lingen is under one common ent with the 
county of Tecklenburg ; and with. reſpe& to the police 
and other affairs, it is under the domain-chamber of 
Minden, which has a deputation college at Lingen. 

The royal annual revenues ariſing from the domains, 
contributions, and exciſe, are eſtimated at about eighty 
thouſand florins, ©» | 

This country is divided into the Upper and Lower 
County, the principal place in which is 

Lingen, the capital, which is ſeated near the Ems, 
was formerly fortified, but at preſent is barely ſurround- 
ed with a ditch. It is the ſeat of the regency of the united 
counties of Lingen and Tecklenburg, and of the depu- 
tation of the war and domain · chamber of Minden. It 
has a church belonging to the Calviniſts, another be- 
longing to the Lutherans, and à third poſſeſſed by the 
Roman catholies. It has alſo a ſeminary, founded in the 
year 1697 by William III. king of England. | 
The county of Ravenſberg is environed by the biſhop- 
rics of Munſter and Ofnabrug, the principality of Min- 
den, the counties of Schauenburg and Lippe, the biſhop- 
rie of Paderborn, and the county of Rittberg, 

Its ſoil is in ſome parts ſandy; but in others bears 
corn, flax, and hemp; and the paſtures are in ſome places 


ey good. 

The Weſer ſeparates this county from the principality 
of Minden, and is of great advantage to the commerce 
of the inhabitants. Its other rivers are the Rehme, the 
Werte, the Aa, the Elſe, the Wartmenau, the Heſſel, 


and the Lutterbac h. 
Moſt of the inhabitants are Lutherans, Who have 
thirty-three pariſh-churches ;' but the Calviniſts enjoy 
the public exerciſe of their religion only at Herford and 
Bielefeld; though the Papiſts are polfefſed of churches 
not only in thoſe towns, but in three others. - A certain 
number of Jews are alfo tolerated. oh OD 
Ie moſt profitable employment of the inhabitants 
eonſiſts in ſpinning and weaving of linen. There are not 
only many thouſand weavers in this county, but conſi- 
derable quantities of linen are alſo 3 from the 
neighbouring countries to, Herford and Bielefeld, where 
they are bleached and ſold. Both the fine and coarſe 
linen made here is exported all over Europe, and alſo to 
America. At Bielefeld is alſo a manufaQture of ſtockings, 

and at Herford of ſtuffs,” 40G x 
This county is ſubje& to the eleQoral houſe of Bran- 

denburg, and in 1716-was'placed under the of 

Minden. Its principal towns are the following 3 


9 


three miles in lengths and about ten in brexdth,' © 
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Bielefeld, the capital of the county, is ſeated at the 
foot of a mountain, and on the banks of the Lutterbach, 
which runs through the town, It is well built, and con- 
tains near eight hundred dwelling-houſes; with two 
principal churches belonging to the Lutherans, viz. that 
of St. Nicholas, at which the ſuperintendant of the 
county is upper preacher ; and that of St. Mary, in Which 
is a chapter, conſiſting of ſeven Lutheran and five Ro- 
man catholic capitulars. There are here alſo a Calvi- 
niſt chutch, a Popiſh chapel, and a Franciſcan monaſtery, 
with a church in it; an infirmary, in which is a Lutheran 
chapel ; an orphan-houſe, in which is a ſtocking manu- 
facture; a ſpinning-houſe, a houſe of correction, and a 
Latin ſchool. In the town are alſo ſeventeen ſquares. 
The nobility hold their provincial diets here, and in this 
place keep their archives. It was formerly a Hanſe- 
town; at preſent the principal employments of the inha- 
bitants conſiſt in weaving and bleaching of linen. 

Herford, formerly Hervorden, is watered by the rivers 
Werra and Aa, which run through the city, dividing it 
into three parts. That in the middle is called the Alt- 
ſtadt, and contains three hundred and fixty-two clay — 
houſes, a Lutheran church, and a cloyſter of Grey friars. 
About one-third of this part is called the Liberty, and 
contains the abbey, which is an imperial, free, ſecular 
foundation, and its abbeſs, who is ſtiled a princeſs and 
prelateſs of the holy Roman empire, fits at the diet a- 
mong the abbeſſes on the Rheniſh bench, and at the diets 
of the circle of Weſtphalia, This foundation is Luthe- 
ran, and the chapter conſiſts of a deaconeſe, a female 


churchwarden, and a number of canoneſſes of the ſtate. 


of princeſſes and counteſles, of whom the abbeſs may re- 
ceive any number ſhe pleaſes. The abbeſs Johanna 
Charlotte, princeſs dowager, erected an order at this 
place, in the year 1729. The croſs is pendant to a ſcarlet 
ribbon, bordered with ſilver, hanging from the right 
ſhoulder to the left fide. On one ſide is the Virgin Mary 
ſtanding, with the child Jeſus, and the inſcription E- 


MINISSE ET IMITARI; and on the other the name of 


the abbeſs. The canoneſles alſo bear a ftar on their left 
breaſt, in which is repreſented the Virgin with the child 


eſus. i | ant 
In the Altſtadt are alſo the 2 the chapel of 


St. Anthony, and the Juliers and Weſtphalian courts. 
The ſecond part of the town, which lies to the north- 
caſt,” is called the Neuſtadt, and contains three hundred 
and nineteen houſes belonging to the burghers; the Lu- 
theran church of St. John the Baptiſt, in which is a 
chapter of twelve capitulars, one of whom muſt be à Ro- 
man catholic; the brother - houſe, the ſiſter- houſe, with 
the commandery- court of the order of St. John, in which 
is a chapel. r | 4* IF 
| ao. and ſmalleſt part of the city, which lies 
, to the weſt, is called the Radewig, and contains a hun- 
Cred and twenty-ſix houſes belonging to the burghers, 
with the Lutheran church of St. Tanks! Thus there are 
eight hundred and ſeven houſes of the burghers in the 
different parts of the city. within the walls are alſo ſpa- 
cious courts and gardens, many vacant places where the 
houſes have been burnt down, ſome paſture ground, and 
a ſmall corn- field. ** 3 ＋ * 
On the mountains oppoſite to Herſord, at the diſtance 
of about ſix hundred paces from that city, is the colle- 
jate church of St. Mary, a noble, free, and ſecular 
foundation, conſiſting of a female dean and provoſt, with 
female churchwarden, and nine other ladies of the 
5 ation, all of noble birth, the ſuperior of whom. is 
the abbeſs of the above foundation: in the city. Theſe 
ladies, alſo, wear the ſign of the order, with the ſtar on 
OK. > as ene nents vane oi 
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"Of the Counties of Schauenburg 
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the principal Places in cc)). 
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F Ax. county of Schauenburg is ſeated on the Weſer, 
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and is ſurrounded, by the principality of Hanover, 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


; Hoo, and Pyrmont; with 


Sciavtxaung, 


pality of Minden; extending near thirty miles 

north to ſouth, and twenty from eaſt to weſt, 
It is in many places very mountainous z but yet con- 

tains a great deal of fertile land, with ſome excellent 


from 


paſtures, and conſiderable quarries of free-ſtone, 
alſo an allum mine, and pits of excellent coal. 
abound with fiſh : theſe are the Hamel, the Caſpaw, the 
Weſer, and the Exter. It has alſo a lake, which * 
miles long, two broad, and about ſixteen feet deep. 

In the whole country are only ſeven little towns, and 
three boroughs. The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by agi 
culture and the breeding of cattle; rooſt of them are 
Lutherans; but the Calviniſts are allowed the public 
exerciſe of their religion, 

This * belongs to the king of Great Britain, the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and the count of Schaden. 
burg- Lippe; the two laſt are poſſeſſed, by virtue of this 
county, of an additional ſeat and voice in the college of 
the Weſtphalian counts of the empire, and in the circle 
of Weſtphalia, The whole county brings in annual! 
about a hundred thouſand rixdollars to its princes, 

The principal places in this county are the followins : 

Stadthagen, in Latin Ha Schauenburg, is ſeated a 
a level and pleaſant ſpot, and is encompaſſed with ditches 
a rampart, walls, and ſeveral towers. The citadel is a 
preſent the reſidence of the princeſs Charlotte Fredefica 
Amelia, counteſs dowager of Schauenburg-Lippe. Prince 
Erneſt founded a ſeminary in this town, which in 161 
was raiſed to an univerſity, which in 1621 was removed 
by that prince to Rinteln. To the eaſt of the Lutheran 
church ſtands the coſtly mauſoleum of prince Erneſt, 
conſiſting of an beptagonal tower of hewn-ſtorie covered 
with plates of copper, in which is to be ſeen an excel. 
lent monument of marble and braſs, repreſenting Chriſt's 
tomb guarded by the watch, and out of it our Saviour 
riſing triumphant. Here is an orphan-houſe, founded 
in 1 738 b . Sophia, | counteſs dowager to count 
Frederic Chriſtian, and for. the moſt part tormed after 
the model of the orphan-houſe at Hall. Here was alſo 
a Franciſcan cloiſter, of which nothing now remains but 
the church, one-half of which has been repaired, and 
allowed the Calviniſts, forthe uſe of their public worſhip. 

Buckeburg, a ſmall town, defended-by.: a citadel, is 
ſeared twelve miles to the weſt of Schauenburg. I: 
has a large and beautiful church, and of late years has 
been much adorned with fine.houſes. It has a fountain 
in the market-place, and the count has a palace erected 
in a 'magnificent.taſte after the Italian manner. Here is 
a ſchool belonging to the town, and the Calviniſts have 
a peculiar church and an orphan-houſe. : 

Schauenburg is an old ruinous citadel, ſeated on 2 high 
mountain between the towns of Rinteln and Oldendorf. 
This fort gave name to the whole country; but the 
itſelf obtained the name from the extenſive proſpect it 
affords, the word Schauenburg ſignifying, in German, 
Secingtown, and the hill on which it ſtands is named 
Oelberg, or Eye- mount. N | 

Rinteln is a fortified, town, ſeated on a tract environed 
by mountains, and lying between the Weſer and the 

xter. Over the former is a bridge of boats from March 
till the beginning of December. The univerſity, as well 
as the town, belongs at preſent to Heſſe-Caſſel. The pra- 
ſeſſors of divinity are of the Lutheran religion; but thoſe 
in the other faculties are Calviniſts. The Lutherans have 
the-town-church,, but the Calviniſts and the garriſon 
make uſe of that which belongs to the univerſity. The 
town is environed by ramparts, ditches, and bulwarks. 
The inhabitants chiefly apply themſelves to agriculture, 


It has 
Its rivers 


the breeding of cattle, and brewing, 
;, The county of Hoya is bounded on the north by the 
county, of Delmenhoxſt,: the tertitory of the cit of. e- 
men, and the Weſer; on the caſt by — na and 
Hanover; on the ſouth by the principality of Minden; 


* 1 
* 
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and on the weſt by the county of Diepholz; extending 


about thirty eight miles in length, and about thirty-three 


in its 2 breadth. It has ſome large heaths, and its 


ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy but it contains arable land 
and paſture, and er as much rye, oats, and buck- 


Wheat as the inhabitants have occaſion for; and in ſome 


parts are produced good wheat, barley, and flax. = 
| 5 


\ 


Es Fa fEsLA Nb. 
| | the Weſer, the Aller, the Delme, and 
Wy... T county has only one city, and ſeventeen 
boroughs. The inhabitants in 7 app] thetnſelves 
to agriculture, che breeding of cattle, and the Keepin of 
bers; to ſpinning, the weavitig of linen and 'woollen 
itufs, and the knitting of ftockings: They ate all of 
the Lutheran church, and the country contains fifty-four 


pariſhes. 8 ©; wi 67 
| tal houſe of Brunſwie poſſeſſes, on account o 
da, 0 e ſeat and voice in the college of the 
councs of Weſtphalia. ger I} 
In this county are no places of any conſequence, and 
therefore we ſhall not trouble our readers with any ac- 
them. W {oe 
The. 755 of Pyrmont is bounded of the north and 
eat by Hanover, and on the ſouth and welt b Hanov , 
Wolfenbitele and the 9 of Paderborn. The 
lower part of the cdu) Lonfifte of in gecmmonl 
peautiful and pleaſant vale, through” which” tuns the, 
Emmer, and all around it is envi oned by Toft \ green 
mountains; and in it are the celebrated mineral ſpings. 
The religion of the inhabitants is the Lutheran, and they 
have 4 ſupetinterident that reſides at the, Capita}, 2 
Tze arms of this county are an anchor-croſs in a field 
atgent. The prince of Waldeck, on account of this 


allan college 


the counts of the 3 and alſo at 
the diets of che circle of Weſtphalfa. 


is annual re- 


thirty thouſand rixdollars, to which the mineral ſprings 
and falt works chiefly contribute. _ 


mont, with ten villages.” | 
ue citadel of Permit is fortified with a broad ditch, 

ramparts, and ſubtertaneous paſſages. From the 
ch of the citadel a canal has been carried quite down 
to the ſpring, where is a mineral fountain, Which riſes 
about twenty feet high, A little above is 4 Houſe in 
which an aſſembly is held, and near it is the houſe that 
incloſes the ſpring: about forty feet diſtance from this 


uſed for bathing, and makes a great noſſè; and at a Hun- 


ſpring, which is the weakeſt of them all. 

"The New Town of Pyrmont is ſeated between the 
' ſpring and the village of Oeſtorf. To the ſouth of it 
nds an orphan-hbuſe, and on the north is a good 
ſtone · quarry, in which is à pit reſembling the grotto del 
Cane near Naples, from which ſtrong ſulphureous fumes 
afcend, and over which, in the year 1726, a ſtone-yault 
was built. About thirty rods from this ſulphureous ca- 
vern riſes a briſk ſpring, che waters of which ate of a 
pleafant, yinous, acid taſte. bots the 


+ « 1 is Yo « ond 
Of EASY FRIESLAN Bp. 


It Situation, Extent, Ploduce, and Rivers. The Languages 

and Trade of the Inhabitants. The Manner in dc it 
became fubjes ts Pruffia': its Arm; the Revenue the 
Prince receives from it; and its principal Towns. 


1 pripcigetiey of Eaſt Frieſland receives its name 
from its ſituation with reſpect to Frieſland, one of 
the United Provinces, and is bounded on the north by 
the German ſea, on the eaſt by the county of Oldenburg, 
on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Munſter, and on the 
welt by the ptovince of Groningen and the German ſea, 
extending from north to ſouth forty-five miles, and from 
calt to weſt about forty-two. This principality has a 
moift and thick air ; but it is a ee 


later than in other parts of Germany. The country 
throughout is Tevet and low, whence it is ſecuted by ex- 
penſive dykes againft" the inroads of the floods. Along 


is more uſed for meitow and paſture thatr for agricul- 
ture; Indeed the paſtures here ate remarkibly good, and 
PR. horned cattle; horſes, and ſheep in great num- 

ro, * of an extraordinary ſize. The milk of the 
5 5 


ſmall country, enyo s both a ſeat and voice in the Welt: 
0 
venues ariüng from this county are eſtimated at near 


"This county contains the citadel, and New Town of 


fountain-head riſes the great bubbling ſpring, which is 


dred and twelve fter diſtance” ro the welt lies the lower 


ſurified by the 
ſea breezes, Spring and fumme? appear here ſomewhat * 


the ſea-coaſt lies a marſh' that is uncommonly fertile; but” 
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cows,. which is remarkably rich, is yielded in great quan- 


the heart of the country the ſoil is for the moſt part fandy, 
and in ſome places fenny; but yields turf for burning, 
which, from the great ſcarcity of other fuel, is of the 
higheſt advantage. The produce of the earth, and par- 
ticularly kitchen-herbs, here grow to à larger fize thart 
in other countries; but are ſeldom fo good. Veniſon 
and fowft are alſo to be had here, arid in this country are 
geeſe that weigh twenty-four pounds and*\upwards. In 


| barveſt a great number of fiefdfares and ſnipes generally 


appear. A | 

F ne principal river of this couritty Ts the Ems, whictt 
here receives ihto it the Leda, or Joefta, and at laſt rums 
into the German” fea; ' Near the place of its efffux it 


er, | vety broad, and, dividing int two' britiches; furrdune 


the ili of Borcum. Phe ebb and bod are to be&'ob- 
ſerved het nine tles up in the colitit?y; And ſo high the 
ere Non Git 2h99 Th 

Between Eafl Friend and Groningen is 2 bay extled 
the'Doffart,” which t6fe out of à Conſidefable tract Gf 
country that” was, ſwaflowed up dy the' ſea,, on which, 
were many -villages ; but the Dollart, now /decreafe 

gftatly ori the Faſt Frieſland ßide, Fee new 
aud, which Has been gradually dyked id. The fed herd 


eee z Crabs, and à variety of other 


"The Hrigusges ſpoken here are the Eaſt Frirſian, the 
Germin, and n; and ia the faſt ſermons ate 
ed in many places near Groningen. Next to the Evithe-" 
rats che Calviviſts are the wolf numerous. In the ton 
of Embden, and in tlie tofdfhips of Godeny 8 
the Roman cathofics enjoy the quiet exerciſe of heir te- 
en as do the Mennonitty at Enibden, Leer, and 

orden. In this county are alfo z number of Jews: 

Trade and navigation are briſkly carried ort Here. The 
produce of the eountry and the commodities exported from 
hence are large horſes, numbers of which arè ſent by ſea 
even to Rome, and ſold by the pair for coach-horſes, for 
three or four hundred dollars, and. more, according ta 
their ſtrength and beauty; horatd' cattle, butter, cheeſe, 
rape-ſced, winter-barley, and fine linen made at Leer and 
Godens. On the other hand; every thing wanted in the 
country, that is either neceſſary or convenient, is con- 
veyed thither in ſhips ; and at Embden the king of Pruſſia 
has eſtabliſhed an 15 rene 

The 2 houſe of Eaſt Frieſland becbming exti 
by the death of prince Charles Edward in 1744, the King 
of Praia, in confequenee of the expectancy granted to) 
the houſe of Brandenburg by the emperor Leopold in the 
year 1694, took pofſeſſion of the country; but the iu 
trious houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg declared and made 
known to the regency of Faſt. Friefland, and the Whole 
body of the' ſtates, its rights obtained, by means of 4 
brotherhood, and an hereditaty union entered into in 

189 r with prince Chriſtian Eberhard; and alſo made 
proper declarations to the aulic- council of the empire 4 
gainft the ſuit of the King of Pruffia, for being inveſted 
with the poſſeſſion he had ſeized. DPS = 

Fhe arms on zetount of Eaſt Frieſfthd Proper ate, 
an harpy or, bearing a coronet, with” wings en panded 
in a Feld ſable; and having two ſtats or, in the four 
corners of the flelc. 1 | : 

The prince of Eaſt Frieſland has a ſeat and voice in the 
council of the pritices of the empite, and at the diets of 
the cirele of Weſtphalia. | * i 

The revenues of Eaſt Frieſſand, it is ſaid, greatly ex- 
ceed a hundred thouſand rixdollars. The regehcy con- 
ſiſts of two ſenates, and is held at Aurich. Theſe ſenates . 
with the affiſtance of the general ſuperintendent and town 
miniſter of Aurich, conſtitute the confiſtory, The other 


officers ate the war and domain - chamber, the provincial- 


college, which collects, adminiſters, and computes the 
taxes and contributions, and a provincial medicinal- 


8 eee de. 144 pat | 
The (principality of Eaſt Frieſſand conſiſts at preſent 
of three” towns, and nine prefecturates that were for- 
merly lordfhips ; but are now, as well as the towns, be- 
cotmẽ hereditary ſtates of the ſovereign prindè: it has atfo 
Jordſhips that have their own” bereit lords ; but are 


| ſubject to the ſupreme juriſdiction of the prince. 
Tec The 


tities, and of it is made excellent butter and cheeſe. In 


; 
[ 
[ 
( 
i 
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— 
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_ The principal places of this principality are, 
Aurich, the antient reſidence of the prince, 
the ſcat of the provincial colleges, ſtands. in the center of 
the country. The antient reſidentiary caſtle is enyironed 
with ramparts and ditches, and the 
erform their religious worſhip in the 


ere is here alſo a Lutheran c | 
a Latin ſchool, and a public-alms-houſe, The magiſtracy 


conſiſts of two burgomaſters, two counſellors, and one 
ſecretary, | 


garriſon church. 


ſea-port town, ſeated. on 
egree five minutes north 
-ſix minutes 


4148 


long to the | 
alſo many Lutherans, 
nonites, and Jews. The town has annexed to it; ſeveral 
lordſhips which lie to the eaſt ; the inhabitants of which 
are Calviniſts, 
Norden is ſeated 
whe, $a 8 
dat pretty large; 
Pe” 8 * urch, 
and a'gueſt-houſe, that was former! er 
are here, likewiſe, ſome Calviniſts and Mennonites. Its 


at a ſmall diſtance from the German 


it has. a good harbour, and is a place 
Lutheran church, with a Latin ſchool, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
and fill 


alviniſts at preſent. 


hurch, a provincial houſe, 


| year with ſmall craft 
| rich in ſiſh. 


the oldeſt town in Eaſt Frieſland, . It is open, 


ö 


à cloiſter; there 


juriſdiction is under the prince's adminiſtrator, the bur- 


gomaſter, and council. 


EE Cr. Xu. 


Of the Counties of Oldenburg, Delmenhorf1, Bentheim, and 
ts ne Steinfurt. | | 


” . 


1  by.Eaft Frieſland, on the ſouth by the biſhopric of 
Munſter, on the eaſt by the county of Delmenhorſt and 
the Weſer, and on the north by the ſigniory of Jever 
and the Jade ; extending e miles in length, and 
thirty - eight in breadth. In ſome parts it is pretty fertile, 
and has excellent paſturage, which produces a good breed 
of horned cattle and horſes 3. but has a great deal of 
mooriſh land of no other ſervice but for producing the 
turf which is here uſed for burning. The land is ſe- 
- cured againſt inundations by large and expenſive dykes 
and dams, | 
"This country is 3 to the king of Denmark, who 
on this account is poſſeſſed of a ſeat and voice in the Weſt- 

tan college of the counts of the empire, and in the 
diets of the circle of Weſtphalia, ' 

Oldenburg, the capital of the county, is fituated on 
the river Hunte, which receives into it the Haare, as it 
. . paſſes through the town, in the fiſty- third degree eight 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree thirteen 


minutes eaſt longitude, The town ſtretches out in 


length, and is well fortified with walls and ditches, It | 


has alſo a handſpme round caſtle, in which its antient 
counts uſed to reſide, and is built of free-ſtone three 
ſtories high. In the principal church, which is that of 
St. Lambert, is the burial-place of the counts of Olden- 
burg, and there are two other churches. The town con- 
ſiſts of what are termed free houſes, free inhabitants, and 
the garriſon. The free inhabitants are exempt from all 
ſuch burthens as thoſe to which the burghers are ſubject, 
as the quartering of . ſoldiers and keeping watch; theſe 
conſtitute. nearly one-third of the inhabitants, and are 
ſolely ſubject to the chancery of the royal regency eſtab- 
liſhed here; but the burghers are under the town magiſ- 


tracy, and the garriſon under the commandant. 


partly on a river of the ſame name. 
| fidence for the counts ſtands on a remarkable high rock, 


oY 


* 


HE county of Oldenburg is bounded on the weſt 


Ovens, 


The county of Delajenhorſt; which lies bet x 
county of Olleaburg and the Weſer, is about dba 
miles long and ſeven broad; and likewiſe belongs to the 
king of Denmark, who. on this account alſo enjoys 2 
particular ſeat and voice in the college of the Weg. 
3 counts of the empire, and alſo at the Weſtphalian 
diet. 

Its principal town is Delmenhorſt, which is ſea 
the little river Delme, from which it received * 
It Had antiently a college of canons, the tevenues of which 
were applied in 1575 to the maintenance of the Churches, 
ſchools, and the poor, 88 | 

'The county of Bentheim has the United Provinces on 


| the north and weſt, and the biſhopric of Munſter on the 


eaſt, It is about forty-five; miles in length, andeighteen 


: 


| in the greateſt breadth, Wo Tay IL 
| | . This country is both fertile and pleaſant. In the moun- 


tains are excellent ge from which ſtones are con- 


| veyed to the Netherlands and the biſhopric of Munger, 


In the plains are fruitfyl fields, with good meadow grounds. 
| [The woods afford excellent timber and game; and there 
is here à good breed of cattle. The principal river of 
this county is the Vecht, which runs through its whole 
length, and may be apt, of 44 for the Pa, | part of the 


floats of timber, and is very 


The inhabitants are laborious and deal in yarn, wool, 
linen, cattle, honey, ſtones, wood, and other articles 
which are chiefly exported to Holland. Some of the in. 
habitants are of the Calvinift religion, and others Luthe- 
rans ; but the former are the. moſt numerous : there are 
alſo a conſiderable number of Roman catholics ; but they 
are permitted the public exerciſe of their religion only at 
Bentheim ai 

The count of Bentheim-Bentheim enjoys a ſeat and 
voice in the college of the Weſtphalian counts of the 
6 and in che diets of the circle of Weſtphalia. 

., The principal town in this county is | 
Bentheim, which ſtands partly on a mountain, and 
he place of re- 


and is ſurrounded with towers. In this town is a Cal. 
viniſt pariſh-church, and a church belonging to the Ro- 


| man catholics. 


The county of Steinfurt is nearly twenty-three miles 
long, and the ſouth tract only ſeven, but the northern 
twelve miles broad. The Aa, which riſes on its ſouthern 
limits, traverſes the whole country, and at length diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Vecht. | | 

The count of Bentheim-Steinfurt,who is deſcended from 
the ſame family as the count of Bentheim-Bentheim, has 
alſo a ſeat 1 voice among the counts of the empire 
in __ Weltphalian college, and in the diets of that 
circle, | 

The only town in this county is Steinfurt, which is 
ſituated on the Aa, The inhabitants are for the moſt 
part Calviniſts, who have here a church, and the Roman 
catholics another. The celebrated ſeminary in this town, 
called Arnoldinum, from its being founded by count Ar- 
nold in 1591, has five profeſſors, with fix preceptors, 
and was formerly very flouriſhing. - Juſt by the town is 
a commandery of the order of St. Ihn. 


SECT. xm. 
Of the free imperial City of Alix LA CHAPELLE. 
T imperial city of Aix la Chapelle, called by the 


Germans Aachen, or Acken, and in Latin Aquiſ- 
. is ſeated between the dutchies of Juliers and 
Imburg, in a valley ſurrounded by hills, woods, and 
vineyards, in the fiftieth degree forty-four minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſixth degree twenty-eight minutes 
eaſt longitude. The circuit of the whole city is a league 
and a half. It is encompaſſed with two walls; the inner 
wall has ten gates, and the outer eleven. The town- 
houſe is a noble ſtructure of free-ſtone, and one of the 
fineſt in Germany. It is adorned. with all the ſtatues of 


the emperors ſince Charlemagne, and with curious hiſtory 
| paintings, 


inti hich is a fine piece of the reſurrection; 
| Ta harlemagne's bing the city her char- 
wi The uppermoſt ſtory conſiſts of one hall a hundred 
and ſixty feet in length, and ſixty in breadth, in which 
x emperors uſed to entertain the electors and other 
rinces, who aſſiſted at their coronation. Rt Kot: 
e In the market-place, oppoſite rhe town-houſe, is a no- 
ble fountain, with four ſprings, which run from _ 
into a copper ciſtern thirt feet in diameter, and weigh- 
ing twelve thouſand pounds. On the top of the fountain 
1 large braſs ſtatue ilt of Charlemagne in armour. 
As the city lies in a valle ſurrounded with mountains, 
there are twenty other public fouhrains of clear water, 
beſides many private ones. Without St. James's gate 
are ten hot mineral (| rings, and ſome cold ones, beſides 
ſeveral in the adjacent fields. The ftreams that run 
through the city keep it very clean, and drive ſeveral 
. reſpect to the celebrated baths of this city, there 
are three within the inher walls, which are ca led the 

, St. 

32 LOT . 0 delighted 'with the firſt, that he 
ſrequently. invited his ſons and nobles to bathe and ſwim 
there with him; but it is now divided into five bathing- 
rooms. The Little Bath joins to, it, and the ſprings of 
both riſe ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve 
hours before they uſe them. They are ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with nitre and ſulphur, and ſometimes cakes of 
brimſtone and ſalt-petre of a conſiderable thickneſs are 
taken out of them. Their taſte is at firſt unpleaſant, 
and their ſmell reſembles that of a rotten egg. Near theſe 
baths is a ſpring of warm water, much reſorted to in 


ſummer mornings, and drank for chronical diſeaſes. Thoſe | 


in the New Town, which are the Roſe Bath, the Poor's 
Bath, and St. Corneille's, are not near fo hot and clear 
as the former ; but they are of much the ſame nature, 
and their ſmell offenſive. Near the hot ſprings lie many 
cold ones, by which their heat might be ternpered, and 
with a little expence they might be made ſome of the 
moſt delightful baths in the world. 
Here are thirty churches, beſides” the cathedral, which 
is a large Gothic. pile conſecrated by pope Leo III. in the 
preſence of the emperor Charlemagne, and three hun- 
dred and fixty-five biſhops. The ſteeple at the weſt end 
is adorned. with ſeveral ere and on the top is a 
large globe and croſs. The infide of this ſtructure has a 
vaſt number of marble and braſs pillars, gilt ſtatues, braſs 


doors and partitions, and a great deal of Moſaic work. | 


Over the place where Charlemagne was interred hangs a 
large crown of ſilver and gilt "braſs, adorned with ſix- 
teen ſmall towers, . ſurrounded with forty-eight little 
ſtatues a foot high, and thirty-two that are ſtill leſs, all 
of ſilver ; among which are commonly placed forty-eight 
candleſticks, and at certain grand feſtivals no leſs than 
four hundred and fifty tapers. The four principal relics 
ſhewed here at the jubilee, which happens once in ſeven 
ears, are firſt, what they call the 'gown or ſhift worn 
y the Virgin Mary at our Saviour's birth, made of a 
Kind of flax which ſeems to be neither linen nor calico ; 
but as it is only expoſed from the top of the high tower, 
it may be either linen, calico, or any other ſtuff, without 
the people being able to diſcover the difference, or what 
rment it is. The ſecond is a coarſe linen cloth, which, 
they pretend, was girt about our Saviour when he hun 
on the croſs, The third is a piece of the cord wit 
which he was bound ; and the fourth ſome of the earth 
on which the blood of St. Stephen dropt at his martyr- 
dom, encloſed in a veſſel of gold adorned with precious: 
ſtones, on which the emperors were. ufually ſworn at 
their inauguration. | 3 
At the end of the cathedral our Saviour is repreſented 
ſitting in majeſty on a throne, dreſſed in a long robe. 
Round the throne are the four animals repreſetited in 
Ezekiel's viſion. Over his head is a circle of golden 
ſtars, and underneath the ſymbol of the croſs that ap- 
pores to Conſtantine / when he defeated Maxentius. 
e 


re is alſo a repreſentation of the twenty-four elders, | 


mentioned in the Revelations, riſing from their ſeats, 


laying aſide their crowns, and falling proſtrate before | 


L 


the throne. 


irinus's, and the Little Bath. Char- 


E UM O 


* 
* 
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The windows are curiouſly gilt, and the pavement is 
of chequered marble. This church -contiing an im- 
menſe treaſure, conſiſting of veſſels: of gold and filver 
gilt, copes embroidered with pearls, arid-othet; rieb veſt; 
ments. Over the chief altar is a ſilver theſt-adorned 
with gold; of antique workmanſhip, and eurjouſly en- 
graved, in which are kept the four relics abvve-men- 
tioned. ' A pulpit at the entrance of the choir. is covered 
with plates of gold and filver, and adorned with precious 


ſtones ; among which is a very large agate, the gift of | 


the emperor Henry II. The altar of the choir is covere 
with plates of gold repreſenting our Saviour's paſſion. In 
the upper part of the church, oppoſite the prince's altar, 


between the, pillars, is a throne or chair of white mar- 


ble, ſuppoſed to have been placed thete by the emperor 
Charlemagne, in which the emperors uſed to fit when 
conſecrated; and receive the firſt homage of the electors 
and the chapter of the cathedral, in quality of king of the 
Romans. It is not poliſhed, it being formerly covered 
with plates of gold. | 

This city was for a long time reckoned the capital of 
the empire; and the proper reſidence of the emperor; 
and in it aught to be performed the cotonation of the king 
of the Romans, and of the emperor. Hence in the founda- 
tion of St. Mary in this city, is a part of the jewels of the 


empire commonly uſed at theſe coronations, as a (word 


of the emperor Charlemagne, 4 manuſcript book of the 
Goſpels, in a cover of ſilver gilt; St. Mary's church bas 
alſo the honour of having every emperor one of its ſworn 
canons. | In general there are twenty: one religious or- 
ders of both ſexes in this city; who take up almoſt one 
third of what is called the Little Tn. 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Romiſh 
religion, and though there are alſo many Proteſtants, 
yet they are not permitted to enjoy the benefit of publie 


| worſhip ; but both the Lutherans and Calviniſts ate © 


liged to go for that purpoſe to Vaels, .in the dutchy of 


Limburg, an hour's journey from the city. This —4 
co 


claims the krſt place on the Rheniſh bench in the 
lege of the cities of the empire, and has the ſecond 
among the imperial cities that have a ſeat and voice at 
the diets of the circle of Weſtphalia. F 

The title of its magiſtracy is that of burgomaſter, ſhe- 
riff, and council of the holy Roman imperial free city of 
Aix la Chapelle, and its arms are an eagle diſplayed ſa- 


ble, with the head, crown, feet and claws or, in a field 


argent. | | 

n this city are manufactures of cloth, copper, and 
braſs, In 1656, it was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by fire 3 
in 1668 and 1748, it was diſtinguiſhed by celebrated trea- 


ties of peace concluded there, and in 1756, was da- 
mages by an earthquake. 


bout the diſtance of a furlong from the ſouth ga 


of Aix la Chapelle, lies the delightful village of Porcet, 
or Borcet, which is ſaid to have derived its name from 


the wild boars that formerly abounded in the neighbour- 


ing woods. Here are many hot ſprings, on both ſides 
of a ſmall cool rivulet that runs through the village, 
and are conveyed by pipes and. conduits .into fourteen 
houſes, in which are formed twenty-eight baths, ſome 
of which are much hotter than thoſe in the town, and 
muſt be cooled eighteen hours before they can be uſed. 
They are for the moſt part five or ſix yards ſquare, and 
their water is clear and pleaſant. One quite open to the 
air, called the Poor Man's bath, has a ſpring ſo hot that 
the people ſcald pigs, and boil eggs with it z but it is 
obſerved, that it only hardens the yolks and not the 
whites. Theſe baths are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe in the 
city, and confequently better for. weak peoplez and thoſe 
of all ages and conditions bathe in them for. their di- 
verſion, without any wo wh The village of Porcet is 
well built, has four handſome churches; and a nun 
of - Bernardines, whoſe abbeſs is 2 princeſs of the em- 
ire; but there lies an appeal from her court to the 
Echevins or ſheriffs of the city. | 
The adjacent country abounds with corn, fruit, and 
paſturage ; the woods furniſh the. le with materials 
for building, as the quarries do with ftone. They have 
alſo rich coal mines, beſides others of iron, lead, vitriol, 


" I; - 


1 


3 
ſulphur, and lapis calaminaris ; and are well. ſupplied | 
with neceſſaries by the Rhine and the Maeſe. The ter- 


ritory of the city called the kingdom of Aix la Chapelle, | 
are Nr and contains a conſiderable number of villages, 
and about three thouſand ſubjects. It is incloſed on all 
fides with mountains; and the nobility who dwell in this 
territory are ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the city, 


SECT. XIV. 
the Principalities of Naſſau- Siegen, and Naſſau-Dillen- 
272 the Cntr of Lippe, Say, and Wied- 


Kun el. 


1 principality of Naſſau- Siegen lies in a tract 
Called the Weſterwalde, or Weſt Foreſt, and is 
ſourteen miles in length; but in the broadeſt part ſcarce- 
ly five. This principality is very mountainous and 
woody; yet contains fome good arable land, and parti- 
cularly good paſtures, whence it has a conſiderable breed 
of cattle; but it is moſt famous for its iron and ſteel 
manufaQories. | "I, 

This principality contains one town, two boroughs, 
and about one hundred and fifty villages. In 1624 the 
Calviniſts were in poſſeſſion of all the churches, ſchools, 
and religious revenues: but in 1626, count John the 
Younger embracing the Popiſh religion, ſought to intro- 
duce it not only into his ſhare of the country; but alſo 
throuj the whole Gs however, he was never 
able fully to accompliſh it. The line of Naſſau- Siegen 
becoming extinct, this principality devolved to the line. 
of Naſſau-Dietz, and is poſſeſſed by William V. prince 
of Orange, and hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provincesz who on this account has a particular ſeat and 
voice in the council of theprinces of the empire, and at the 
diets of the circle. His tevenue ariſing from this prin- 
cipality is eſtimated at one hundred thouſand rixdollars. 

is country is divided into ſeven preſecturates, the 
princ i lace in which is, * 

De town ſeated on the river Sieg, has an old 
and new citadel, the former of which was antiently 
the reſidence of the Popiſh, and the latter of the Calvi- 
niſt princes. - The Papiſts perform their religious wor- 
ſhip in St. John's church, and the Calvinifts in the church 
of St. Nicholas alone. In this town is a college of Je- 
ſuits; and in its neighbourhood are many mines and 
ſmelting-houſes. | 

The principality of Naſſau-Dillenburg is ſeated near | 
the former, and is nineteen: miles long, and fourteen 
broad. It has profitable woods, and good quarries of 
fone, and from its iron ſounderies and forges, with the 
trade carried on in that metal, moſt of the) inhabitants 
. derive their ſubſiſtence, there not _ a ſufficiency of 
* land. In this principality riſe the rivers Sieg and 
Di. 1 | 
This country contains five towns, and two bo- 
roughs; the inhabitants of which are of the Calviniſt 

urch. | | 
Tue princes of this country had the ſame origin as the 
other princes of Naſſau, and this principality is alſo ſub- 
ject to the ſtadtholder of the United Provinces, who like- 
wiſe enjoys an additional vote on account of this prin- 
cipality, in the council of the princes at the diet of the 
22 and in — diet of — halia. His revenues 

om this principality amounted in 1731 and 1 to 
one hundred * thouſand 5 4 5 

The principal town in this principality is, 
Dillenburg, which is ſeated on the Dill, and after its 
being burmt down in 1724, was better built than it was 
before. The palace, or eitadel, is a fortification in the 
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the count of Wied-Runkel at preſent reſides. 


Lrype,; 


rivers. are the Emmer, and the Weire, and here ties 
the Humme and the Bever. | | 
The inhabitants conſiſt of Calviniſts and Lutherans $ 
but the former are the moſt numerous. In the whole 
county, according to the Rev. Dr. Buſching, ate five 
towns, four boroughs, and fiſty. two villages and hamlets, 


The houſe of Lippe is divided into ſeveral branches 
between whom the country is divided. They all ftile 
themſeſves counts and noble lords of Lippe, and their 
arms for the county are a roſe gules, in a field argent; 
and on account of Schwalenberg, a preſecturate in this 
county, a ſwallow in its nat of colouts, ſtanding on 2 

ror, in a field gules. Th ſe counts have together 
but one voice in the college of the counts of Weſtpha- 
lia at-the-diets of the empire, and at the dicts of the 
circle of Weſtphalia. | 3 

The principal places in this county ate the ſollowing: 

Detmold, a town ſeated on the Werre, and defended 
by a citadel, the uſual reſidence of the regent houſe of 
etmold. The town is divided into 5 Old and New, 

e 


and has a Latin ſchool belonging to the Calviniſts that 
I SOON ore 

Lemgo is ſeated on the Vega, and is the largeſt 
town. in the county, The Tippee one of the count's 
palaces, was erected by count Chriltopher Lewis. In 
this place is an abbey, the abbeſs of which is always a 
counteſs belonging to the regent houſe of Lippe. There 
are here two . Lutheran churches, one belonging to 
the Calviniſts, and a flouriſhing Lutheran ſeminary that 
has ſeven teachers. This was formerly one of the Hanſe- 
towns z but its antient manufactories of cloth and ſtuffs 
are much decayed; (nnn fy 
| The county of Sayn is a {mall diſtrict that lies chiefly- 
in the Weſterwalde, containing two prefecturates, in 
which are three principal towns and as many boroughs, 
The inhabitants are a mixture of Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
and ſome of, the Romiſh religion. The margrave of 
Brandenburg-Onolzbach, on account of the prefecturate 
of Sayn-Altenkirchen, and the due Kirchberg, 
on account of the other preſecturate named Sayn-Hachen- 
burg, have a voice in the college of the Weſtphalian 
counts of the empire; but in the circle of Weſtphalia 
both houſes have on! one voice among thoſe of the 
counts. | 95 | * 

he principal places in this county are, the little town 

of Altenkirchen, in — tet is the council- college of 
Onolzbach-Sayn, and alſo a chancery, with a Lutherai 
and Calviniſt church; and 

Hachenburg, a ſmall town, defended by a citadel, in 
which the burgrave of Kirchberg reſides ; both the town 
and citade} are fiefs of the eleftor of Cologne. | 

The county of Wied is divided into two parts, each 
enjoyed by a different branch of the Tame family; theſe 
are the Upper county, or the county of Runkel, and the 
Lower county, alſo called the county of Wied. Hence 
the two counts are diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Wied- 
Wed, and Wied-Runkel, and are poſſeſſed of a voice at 
the college in the diets of the empire belonging to the 
college 2 the Weſtphalian counts, and in the circle of 

eliphalia. bo | 

n the Upper county are the following places : 

Runkel, a borough ſeated in a valley on the riyer 
Lahn, conſiſting of about a hundred and twenty houſes, 


defended by a citadel which ſtands on a high hill, and 
was formerly the reſidence of the counts. A chan- 
cery is ſtill kept here, and here reſides the ſuperintendent, 
who has the inſpection of the 
| tants ſubſiſt by agriculture, gardening, and the breeding 
of cattle ; and | 


eachers. The inhabi- 


Dierdorf, à town alſo defended. by a citadel, in which 


In the 


olg taſte, In the pariſh church are the burial places of 
the antient counts, and the ſucceeding princes. | In the 
large park are two royal feats, and near the town is a 
copper ſoundery erected by prince Chriſtian, in which 
are annually/ſmelted about one hundred and: fifty cent- 
ners of copper. 111 

We now come to the county of Lippe, which is ſur- 
rounded by the counties of Rietberg, Rayenſberg, Schau- 
enburg, and the principality of Hanover. It is moun- 
tuinous; but contains ſome arable land. Its principal 


year 1755 the Capuchins of the Rhenjſh circle were 
allowed to build a cloiſter in the new built ſuburbs. 

In the Lower county is New Wied, a ſmall but regu- 
lar built town ſeated on the Rhine, over which the count 
of New Wied and the elector of Cologne, in 1742. 
cauſed a flying bridge to be laid. 0 
The dutchy of Weſtphalia terminates to the eaſt on 


the biſhopric of Paderbora, Waldec, and Heſſe ; to the 
ſouth on the counties of Witgenſtein and Naſſau, and 


likewiſe on the dutchy of Berg ; to the weſt on the _—_ 
1 


an 


SWABIA. 


and the county of the Mark ; and to the north on the | 
biſhopric of Munſter and the county of Lippe; extend- 
ing fiſty-five miles from north to ſouth, and forty from 
cait to welt ; but the dimenſions both of length and 
breadth are unequal, It gives the title of duke to the 
eletor of Cologne, to whom it is ſubject ; though the 
duke is not reckoned among the ſtates of this circle, 
This country has many woods and much veniſon, and | 
in ſome parts abounds with corn and paſturage, and its. | 
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rivers run with an impetuous torrent ſtom the moun- 
tains : but the towns in this dutchy, and particularly: 
the city of Cologne, are already deſeribed in that elegs 
torate, to which they more properly belong, in treating 
of the electoral Rhenifh circle. | M 
There are ſeveral little counties in this circle, which 
we . purpoſely omit, and alſo ſeveral lordſhips that are 
too inconſiderable to be mentioned in a work of this 
kind. + <> 


. 


Of 8 W 
SECT. I, 1 
Of Swabia in general, and more particularly © the Circle of 


that Name. Its Climate and Produce, Regulations 
with raſpeft to the Diets of the Circle, to Religion, military 
Parces, and the general Government of the Country. 


WABIA, called by the Germans Schwaben, and by 
the French Souabe, derives its name from the Latin 

Suevia, the country inhabited by the antient Suevi, who 
were ſo called from their long hair, which they braided 
and tied, fays Dr. Buſching, like a ſchweif, or train. 
The greateſt part of Swabia at preſent belongs to the 
circle of that name, which we ſhall now deſcribe. It 
borders on the Upper circle of the Rhine, Franconia, 
Bavaria, Auſtria, and Swiſſerland, and contains about 
ſeventeen hundred and twenty - nine ſquare German miles; 
it extending a hundred and ten Engliſh miles ſtom north 
to ſouth, and a hundred and thirty from caſt to weſt. 

It is divided between ſeveral princes, biſhops, and 
free cities; as the houſe of Auſtria, the dukes of Wir- 
temburg, the elector of Bavaria, and the princes of Ba- 
den; beſides the imperial cities of Augſburg, Ulm, &c. 

The air is healthy, and the ſoil in general fertile; and 
though ſome parts are mountainous and woody, yet the 
hills afford mines of filver, copper, and other metals; and 
the foreſts a great deal of pine or fir timber, beſides great 
ſtore of game, and a good breed of horſes, horned cattle, 
and ſheep ; while the other parts yield conſiderable quan- 
tities of corn, wine, and flax : but we ſhall give a more 
particular account of the produce of this circle in treating 
of the different Rates into which it is divided. | 

The princes ſummoned to the diets of the circle are the 
biſhop of Conſtance and the duke of Wirtemberg ; but 
the latter is ſole director, though he previouſly communi- 
cates to the former the deliberations that are to come be- 
fore the circle. "Theſe diets are commonly held at Ulm, 
in time of peace twice a year, Each of the five benches 
has its director, who ſets his ſeal to all the acts of the 
circle and other diſpatches, The biſhop of Conſtance is 
the perpetual director of the bench of eccleſiaſtical princes, 
as the duke of Wirtemberg is of that of the temporal 
princes. The directors of the benches of prelates and 
counts are choſen only for life. Ulm is perpetual direc- 
tor of the bench of the imperial towns; but Augſburg 
always votes firſt. The leſſer aſſemblies here al ways 
conſiſt of ten ſtates of the circle, including the two 
princes nominated to it who frequently meet during the 
general convention of the circle, when affairs too prolix 
for the general aſſembly are to be' diſcuſſed, and then 
they are ſtiled the ordinary deputation. The chancery 
and record-office belonging to the circle are at Stutgard, 
the reſidence of the directory of Wirtemberg. It has alſo 
tated diets, in conjunction with the circles of Franconia 
and Bavaria, for the aſſaying of coin. 1 

In the year 168 1 the military force of the empire, by 
adecree of the diet, was ſettled in time of peace-at for 
thouſand men, and the quota of the circle of Swabia a- 
lone came to one thouſand three hundred and twenty- 


one We van two thouſand ſeyen hundred and ſeyen 


* 
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foot z a like aſſeſſment ws alſo. paſſed for the circles of 
Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, Burgundy, Lower Rbine, 
and Weſtphalia, The number of troops in this circle 
conſtantly kept on foot conſiſt of four regiments of in- 
fantry, each compoſed of twelve companies, one regi- 
ment af dragoons, and one of culraſſier, each conſiſting 
of eight ſquadrons. The commander of the circle is 
{tiled general field-marſhal, 

With reſpect to religion, this circle is reckoned among 
the mixed. It at preſent nominates to the imperial cham- 
ber two aſleſſors, one of whom is a Catholic, the other a 
Lutheran. On the death of a catholic profeſſor, his 
death is certified by the imperial chamber to the biſhop of 
Conſtance, who acquaints the catholic ſtates with this 
event, and by a majority of votes they elect one of the 
perſans propoſed by the biſhop, or refer the nomination 
to him; after which the biſhop preſents the perſon to the 
imperial chamber. But when a Lutheran. aſſeſſor dies, 
the imperial chamber makes it known to the duke of 
Wirtemberg, who certifies it to the margrave of Baden- 
Durlach, and the city of Ulm, by a writ from the im- 
perial chamber, upon which, in conjunction with the 
other proteſtant ſtates and members, they hold a meet- 
ing for the nomination of another perſon, who is propoſed 
to the duke of Wirtemberg ; and that prince not only 
preſents to the imperial chamber the perſon thus nomi- 
nated by the proteſtant ſtates, but when he cannot con- 
cur with their nomination, may, as ſummoning prince of 
the circle, preſent another; or, when he approves the 
perſons nominated to fill this dignity, preſents them both 
in his own name and that of the proteſtant ſtates to the 
imperial chamber, leaving the choice to thoſe who are 
the beſt judges of their abilities. 

Under the emperor Frederic III. the circle of Swabia 
was divided into four quarters, which diviſion ſtill con» 
tinues, and on many occaſions has been found to be be- 
neficial., The head of the, firſt is the duke of Wirtem- 
berg, of the ſecond the margrave of Baden, of the third 
the biſhop. of Conſtance and the abbot of Kempten, and 
of the fourth the biſhop of Augſburg. 5: 
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Of the Biſbopric of Coxs rAxcx. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Soil. The Titles and Arms of the 
Biſbep : his hereditary Officers and Revenue, ¶ Deſerip- 
tion of the Lake of Conſlance, and the Iſland Reichenau ; 

with the Curigſitias in the Abbey an that 1fland. Likewiſe 


@ Deſcription of the Cities of MAerſburg and Confi 


F*HE biſhopric of Conſtance lies on both ſides of 
' the lake of that name, and the borders of Swiſ- 
ſerland, and is commonly reckoned, among its allies; for 
indeed a part of it lies in Swiſlerland, as well as a part 
of it in Germany. It is ſeated to the ſouth-eaſt of Far 
ſtenberg, and to the eaſt of the canton of SchaF hauſen, 
extending about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
twenty four from ſouth to north. In this biſhopric the 
meadow grounds and ploughed lands turn to little account; 
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the ſoil being elayey, ſandy; or marſhy, and ſubject to in+ 
tndations:: In'the towns and villages the only trade car- 
ned on is in wine. | 
© The biſhop of Conſtance ſtiles himſelf, By the grace 
of God biſhop of Conſtance, lord of Reichenau and 
Oehningen: by ' others he is termed The moſt noble 
prince and lord, &c. The arms of this biſhopric are, 
4 &fofs/ argent, in a field gules. = 

He has four hereditary officers, the hereditary mar- 
ſhal, the hereditary chamberlain, cup-bearer, and ſtew- 
ard, The biſhop votes in the imperial diet among the 

; ſitting on the eccleſiaſtical bench between the 

iſhops of Straſburg and Augſburg. T he antient taxa- 

tion of the biſhopric in the papal treaſury is two thou- 

ſand five hundred florins ; but in 1704 only four hundred 

and ten were paid for the confirmation of biſhop John 
Francis. 

The biſhop's board-revenue, according to a report 
made from the chapter to the court of Rome in 1712, 
amounted only to twenty thouſand florins. However, 
his whole annual revenue is by ſome authors computed at 
twelve or fourteen thouſand pounds ſterling, which is 
ſaid to be chiefly raiſed by the toll on the lake and the 
Rhine. His cbapter conſiſts of twenty canons who 
attend the chair, and four who are expectants of va- 
cancies. | 
The eſtabliſhed religion of this dioceſe is the Roman 
catholic, (COLT: e! | ; 

Tn deſcribing the remarkable places in this biſhopric, 
we ſhall begin with the lake of Conſtance, the broadeſt 
part of which extends into Swiſſerland, and that towards 
Germany divides itſelf into two arms, one of which is 
called the Zellerſee, or lake of Zell, and the other the 
Bodmen, Uberlingerſee, or lake of Uberlingen. In 
the latter is the iſland of Meinau, as in the former is that 
of Reichenau. The whole lake from Bregentz to Zell 
is alſo diſtinguiſhed by two appellations ; the part from 
Bregentz to Conſtance being called the Upper Jake, and 
that from Conſtance to Zell the Lower lake : the latter 
is between twenty and thirty fathoms deep, and has a- 
long its banks near forty cities, towns and villages; yet 
the Upper lake ſurpaſſes it, for it has no leſs than fifty, 
and its greateſt depth is ſaid to be three hundred and 
fifty fathoms. Here is alſo its greateſt breadth, for be- 
tween Buchorn on the one fide, and Roſchach on the 
other, is no leſs than five leagues. Near Lindau and 
Bregentz, beſides the fiſh commonly caught'in theſe parts, 
is a kind of ſalmon-trout, which being 'pickled when 
full grown, are exported as a rarity, They are generally 
an ell and a half, or two ells long, and weigh between 
thirty and forty pounds. As the fiſhermen cannot always 
make a good market of ſuch large fiſh, they tie a bit of 
wood to a line, which having paſſed through the fiſhes 

_ gills, they throw them again into the water, and tie the 
other end of the line to a ſtake near their huts, Thus, 
without any danger of loſing the fiſh, they allow them a 
range of thirty or forty paces to ſwim in, and preſerve 
them alive and ſound, till they meet with a number of 
purchaſers, or have an opportunity of ſelling one of them 
for ſome marriage, or other entertainment, where a fiſh 
of that magnitude is required. | 

In half an hour's failing you may go from Zell to the 

iſland of Reichenau, which lies in the middle of the 
Lower lake, and on account of its fertility and the 
wealth of the abbey built there, is not improperly ſtiled 
Reichenau, or Augia-dives. The iſland is half a mile 
Jong, and abounds with fine vineyards and all kinds of 
fruit. The abbey is a handſome building, and fo rich 
that the abbot had formerly five hundred vaſſals, and his 

early income amounted to above ſixty thouſand guildres. 
But ince the year 1540, upon a repreſentation om the 
biſhop of Conſtance to the pope, that by the propagation 
of the Lutheran doctrines his revenues had been conſi- 
derably diminiſhed, this opulent abbey, together with 
that of Oeningen, were annexed to the ſee of Con- 
mee. | | 
This abbey is particularly remarkable for the large 
emerald preſented to it by Charles the Fat; but ſince the 
attempt, a few years ago, to rob the abbey, it cannot be 
ſeen without ſome difficulty ; the 'prior, for its greater 
ſecurity, letting but few, even of the brethren of the or- 
s . 
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der, know where it is concealed. It is kept in a req 
wooden frame ſomewhat Jarger than a folio, and wei hs 
twenty-eight pounds three quarters. Several jewelſg,, 
have offered for it fifty thouſand guildres per pound, This 
valuable ſtone is a parallelogram, only at one corner it 
is * 1 as if a piece had been broken off. At it 
greateſt length it is three ſpans and a half, its ſhort ſide 
is a ſpan and a half, and it is two inches thick. Upon 
it is ſcratched the initial letters of ſome names; but ſuch 
fancies are now no longer permitted. 

In the church belonging to this abbey lies the above 
emperor Charles the Fat, once diſtinguiſhed by his 
power, and the amazing extent of his dominions, but 
afterwards forſaken by every one ; ſo that he died in 
extreme indigence, or was put to death by his oa peg. 
| ple at Neidingen, on the Danube, in 888. In the ſix- 
teenth century his tomb was repaired, and an epitaph 
added, which ſays, That“ Charles the Fat, king of 
«© Swabia, and great-grandſon of Charlemagne, havin 
© by force of arms entered Italy, and ſubdued jt, was 
* crowned Cæſar at Rome, and obtained the Roman em. 
„ pire ; alſo, upon the death of his brother Lewis, all 
Germany and France ſell to him by right of inheri- 
tance, But at length failing in courage, and growin 
weak in body and mind, he was, by a ſtrange reyerſe 
of fortune, forſaken by all his friends, and buried in 
this obſcure place. I his tomb-ſtone is at preſent re. 
moved, and the building of the new ſacriſty occaſions 
e the grave itſelf to be concealed,” 

Upon the altar of this church the monks pretend to 
ſhew one of the water-pots uſed at the marriage at Cana 
in Galilee, of which upwards of twenty are ſhewn in 
other places, all of a different magnitude, colour, and 
ſhape. The convent alſo boaſts of being poſſeſſed of the 
body of St. Mark the Evangeliſt ; but this is diſputed 
with them by the Venetians. 

The next place we ſhall mention is Merſburg, or Morſ- 
purb, a city ſeated on the lake of Conſtance, and the 
uſual refidence of the biſhop, containing a ſeminary for 
the ſecular clergy and a convent for Dominicans, [In the 
_ 1647 the palace here was burnt down by the Swedes, 

he country in the neighbourhood of this city produces 
plenty of wine, and near it, in the lake, ſtands a croſs 
on which is an inſcription, importing that the lake is 
there two thouſand nine hundred fathoms broad, and 2 
hundred and eight deep. | 

Conſtance is an antient city ſeated on the lake of the 
ſame name, in that part where the Rhine iſſues out of it, 
in the forty-ſeventh degree forty-two minutes north lati - 
tude, and in the ninth degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. 
It was formerly an imperial city, but in 1548 was put 
under the ban by the emperor Charles V. it having then 
deſerted the popiſh 1 z but the next year Ferdinand 
I. brought it under the power of the houſe of Auſtria ; 
and though the ſtates of Swabia refuſed their aſſent, yet 
its ſubjection was ratified at the diet of Augfburg in 
I 559. The town is fortified, and has on the other fide 
of the Rhine the fort of Peterſhauſen for its defence. This 
city is of a middling ſize, and towards Lindaw makes a 
good appearance; but the burghers are thought not to ex- 
ceed five hundred and fifty. The pulpit of the cathedral 
is ſupported by a ſtatue of John Huſs, who was here 
ſentenced to be burnt, and his being made to ſerve as a 
pedeſtal to the pulpit was intended as a mark of farther 
diſgrace, though it ſeems more natural to admit of an 
honourable conſtruction. It is here the current opinion 
among the ſuperſtitious vulgar, that the place where that 
reformer was burnt is curſed, ſo that no graſs will grow 
upon it. Our guide, fays Mr. Keyſler, who was a ſub- 
ſtantial citizen, — a Roman catholic, was fo infatuated 
with this notion, that he maintained it while we were 
walking about the place, which was covered with ver- 
dure; ſo that had we thought proper to enter into the 
diſpute, we might have convinced him by appealing to 
his' very ſenſes. 

It was once a rich city, and has a tolerable trade, by 
means of the lake and the neighbourhood of the Rhine. 
It is well built, and ſtrongly fortified. The churches 
are magnificent, particularly St. Stephen's cathedral, 
though itis old ; and theexchange, town-houſe, markets, 


bridges, and other public buildings, with the biſhop's 
palace, 
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| handſome ſtructures. The ſuburb on the 
bun dae ſeparated. from the city by the Rhine, over 
which is a bridge three hundred and thirty-ſix paces in 
length, under which is ſaid to be a mill that moves {1x- 
teen mill-ſtones at once, The Jeſuits have a college 
here, and an indifferent church; beſides which here are 
gare convents of friars, two nunneries, and four pariſh- 

$, | 

bs has been famous for its councils, Thus in 
1044, or 1045, an aſſembly of princes met here under 
the emperor Henry III. and put a concluſion to the 
troubles of Germany by what 1s called the peace of Con- 
ſtance, at a juncture when there were three popes, who 
were ſet aſide, and a new one choſen, who in 1056 took 
the name of Clement II. In 1414 a council was alſo 
held here, ſummoned by the emperor Sigiſmond, upon 
three popes pretending to infallibility ; one ſet up by the 
Italians, a Fcond by the French, and a third by the 
Spaniards, who were all three depoſed by this council, 
and Martin V. choſen in their room. The ſame council 
condemned the doctrines of John Wickliff, John Huſs, 
and Jerome of Prague, cauſing the bones of Wickliff 


to be dug up and burnt, and John Huſs and Jerome of | 


Prague to be cruelly burnt alive, though the former had 
a Kale. conduct granted him by the emperor z and this 
cruel and infamous council, which appears to be the moſt 
numerous ever held upon any occaſion, made the canon, 
« That faith is not to be kept with heretics, nor with 
<« thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy.” 


SECT. III. 


Of the Biſhopric of AUGSBURG, 


Its Situation, the Prerogatives of the Biſhop, his Arms, and 
Revenue ; with a particular Deſcription f the City of 
Straſburg. : | 


1 lands belonging to the biſhopric of Augſburg 
lie ſcattered between the rivers Lech, Iler, and the 
Danube; but the greateſt part of them near the former. 
This country extends beyond the Lech to the dioceſe of 
Ratiſbon a Freyfingen; ſouthward to thoſe of Brixen 
and Chur; weſtward to the biſhopric of Conſtance, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Iler; and northward beyond 
the Danube, to the biſhoprics of Eichſtatt and Wurtz- 
durg. That tract of it which lies towards the Titoleſe 
is very mountainous ; but the reſt principally conſiſts of 
fine corn-land and paſtures. 

The prince and biſhop of Augſburg ſits and votes in 
the college of princes, between the biſhop of Conſtance 
and Hildeſheim, and in the diet of the circle of Swabia 
poſſeſſes the ſecond ſeat among the eccleſiaſtical princes 
he is alſo the head of that fourth quarter of Swabia, 
which lies between the rivers Lech, Danube, and ller. 

The arms of this biſhopric are party per pale gules an 
argent. | 

he chapter of the cathedral conſiſts of forty perſons 
of quality, who muſt give proof of their nobility for ſix- 
teen deſcents. The temporal and ſpiritual colleges be- 
longin to the dioceſe are the general vicariate, the eccle- 
ſiaſtical council and conſiſtory, the re ency, the treaſury, 
and the court of fiefs. The epiſcopal revenue is eſtimat- 
ed at near a hundred thouſand rixdollars. 

This biſhopric is divided into fourteen prefeRurates, 
the principal places in which are the following : 

lingen, the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated on 

the Danube, and had formerly counts of its own to whom 

it gave title. There is here an univerſity, in which is a 

college of ſecular canons. In this town is alſo a college 

of Jeſuits, with a convent of Capuchins, and two nun- 
ries, 

But the principal city in this biſhopric is the imperial 
city of drm, N ee called Vindelica, and after- 
wards Auguſta Vindelicprum, or Rhætorum, which lies 
in a fertile, healthy, and delightful country, in the for- 
eighth degree twenty-three minutes, and in the tenth 
degree fifty-nine minutes eaſt longitude, between: the 
rivers Lech and Wertach, which unite near this plate. 

ts utmoſt extent is about nine thouſand common paces, 
and its length from the Red-gate to Fiſher- gate four 


thouſand; The city is environed with vatiparts; walls; 
and deep ditches, and has four large and ſix ſmall gates 
and between ſome of them a wicket of curious contri- 
vance for admitting perſons in the night-time. | It is 
Noon divided into three parts; but others divide it 
into the Upper, the Middle, the Lower Town, arid the” 
ſuburb of St. James. Some of its ſtreets are ſteep 
but below theſe, it has others that are broad, and well 
N whence it may in general be termed a fine city. 
eſides the cathedral it has ſix popiſh 'pariſh churches, 
ſive monaſteries, among which is a Jeſuits college, the 
abbies of St. Ulrich and Afra, thre enunneries, and fix 
Lutheran pariſh churches, to which belong fourteen mi- 
niſters, and a Lutheran gymnaſium, in which is a good” 
library. In the year 1755, the imperial Franciſcan aca- 
demy for arts and ſciences was founded here. It has al- 
ſo ſeveral] hoſpitals for the poor, for orphans, and ſick” 
people, with other charitable- foundations. 1 
But to be more particular, the town-houſe, which is 
reckoned the fineſt” in all Germany, was completed in 
the year 1620, after being ſix years in building. At the 
top of the front, juſt below the pediment, is a large 
ſpread eagle caſt in. braſs and crowned, ſaid to weigh 
twenty-two hundred weight, and to have-coft fifteen 
thouſand. German florins, or above one thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy pounds ſterling; it holds with its 
talons a gilt ſceptre and globe. The great portal, 
which is twenty feet in height, and twelve in breadth, 
is of very beautiful red marble, adorned with' a balcony 
ſupported by two handſome columns of white marble. 
In the great hall next the ſtreet are eight large pillars of 
red marble, fourteen feet and a half high. Here the ci 
mainguard is kept, and are provided with fix field 
pieces. Round the room are braſs buſts of the twelve 
Cæſars. In the upper ſtory is a ſtill larger hall ſupport- 
ed by Corinthian columns of red marble, with baſes and 
capitals of braſs ; the chambers contiguous have abun- 
dance of hiſtorical and political paintings, with well 
choſen ſentences, exhorting the judges to obſerve im- 
partial juſtice, prudence, peace, and the fear of God. 
in the third and uppermoſt, called Golden-hall, are fifty- 
three windows, which render it extremely light; but it 
has no columns, and inſtead of being arched, the ceil- 
ings are divided into a number of little brown and gilt 
compartments, on which as on the walls are good paint- 
ings. The floor is of red, white, and grey marble; but 
in the other halls only of white plaiſter. The height of 
this upper hall is fifty-two feet, and its breadth fifty- 
eight, and its length one hundred and ten. This noble 
room is adorned with fine pictures. The four contigu- 
ous chambers in which meetings are held for aſſaying of 
the coin, giving audience to envoys, and for other im- 
portant affairs, bear the appellation of the four princes 
chambers, as having been the reſidence of the four elec- 
tors who aſſiſted at the election of Ferdinand IV. king 
of the Romans, in 1663. Every part abounds with hi- 
ſtorical paintings illuſtrated by ingenious inſcriptions. 
The whole breadth of the town-houſe is one hundred 
and forty-ſeven- feet, and the length of the front one 
hundred and ten; its height towards the weſt one hun- 
dred and fifty-two ; but its eaſtern height meaſures one 


hundred and ſeventy feet. ; 


In a ſquare near the town-houſe is the fine fountain 
of Auguſtus, the molt ſplendid in the city. It is a large 
marble baſon ſurrounded by an iron baluſtrade, admira- 
bly wrought, with four braſs ſtatues as big as the life 
upon the edge, two of men, and two of women, / ſu 

ſed to repreſent four little rivers, the Lech, Wertach, 

inkel, and Source. In the middle of the bafon riſes a 
ſquare pedeſtal, at the foot of which are four large 
ſphinxes with water ſtreaming from their breaſts. A 
little above them are four infants holding four: dolphins 
in their arms, from whoſe mouths the water ' ſpouts in 
plenty, and over theſe infants are feſtoons and pine- 


| apples, all of braſs. Upon the pedeſtal is a brazen ſta- 


tue of Auguſtus crowned with laurel, and armed after 
the manner of the antient Romans. | dhe, 
The moſt beautiful fountain next to this, is that cal- 
led the fountain of Hereules, which bas a large hexagon 
baſon with ſeveral braſs figures, particularly one of Her- 
cules combating the hydra, which are by many good 
| [Why judges 
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The tower called Berlach, which ſtands near the 
town-houſe, has three hundred ſteps to the top, and 
above the weather-cock is the ſtatue of a woman, In 
an area near this ſtructure is a very fine tower adorned 
with the four ſeaſons in braſs, and in the center is the 
ſtatue of the emperor Auguſtus with appoſite inſcrip- 


9 the biſhop's palace, which is but a mean building, 
is ſhewn the hall in which the Augſburg confeſſion was 
ented to the emperor Charles V. 

On the braſs door of the eathedral is repreſented the 
virgin Mary taking Eve out of Adam's fide, The monks 
of 85 Ulric diſpoſe of a duſt or powder called St. Ulric's 
earth, recommending it in the name of that ſaint, who 
they pretend drove all the rats out of the city and neigh- 
bourhood into a hole which they ſhew in his cbureh. 
This duſt is dug up from the place where he lies bu- 
ried, But as this effect has never been aſcertained by 
naturaliſts, it muſt 50 ſor nothing, eſpecially as this 

highly extolled earth fails of its power over the rats in 

other places. 

On the fine well-contrived aqueducts for the convey- 
ance of water from the Lech, ate ſeveral corn, ſawing, 
flatting, and ſmelting mills. There are here alſo water- 
works. which throw that uſeful element to the top of five 
towers, from- which it is conyeyed through the city in 
ſuch a manner, that the greateſt part of the houſes are 
ſupplied with water. The palaces of the counts of F ug- 
ger are very magnificent; and the F erg as it is called, 
conſiſts of one hundred and ſix ſmall houſes erected in 
1579, by the brothers Ulric, George, and James Fug- 
ger, in James's ſuburb, for the reception of poor burgh- 
ers and inhabitants, to whom they are let at a very ſmall 
rent. | ; 

_ Augſburg has always been famous for ingenious ar- 
tiſts, — br 1 clocks, goldſmiths work, and 
ivory turning. There are here ſhewn clocks valued 
at — or twenty thouſand crowns each; but the 
worſt is, they are ſo very nice as not to be durable, 
Their ivory work is no leſs admirable, and among the 
reſt contain well ſhaped cups with a ring made of the 
fame piece, which — between the ſoot and bowl of 
the cup without a poſſibility of coming off. Theſe are 
ſo nicely made in miniature, that the learned Mr. Key- 
ler ſays, they incloſe one hundred of them with their 
rings in a pepper corn of an ordinary ſize. Upon exa- 
mination, the traces of the tool with which they were 
turned are viſible, They have other curious baubles, 

as fleas faſtened about the neck with ſteel chains, fo 
finely wrought, that though they are a ſpan long, a flea 
will lift up the chain when it leaps, one of theſe fleas 
with this curious chain, — ſell for ten- pence. The 
trade of this city is very conſiderable, though it is much 
inferior to what it was formerly, 

This city is very remarkable for the ſingular rap 

of habits worn by the inhabitants; this affair being ſo 

exactly regulated by the magiſtrates; that the difference 

of the religion, and quality of the peo are for the 
moſt part ſeen by their cloaths, For as, fays Mr. 

Miſſon, I ſaw a Roman catholic merchant's widow in 
mourning for her huſhand: ſhe had a bandkerchief well 
whitened and ſtarched with wings and cornets, a black 
petticoat, and a cloak of the ſame colour made like that 
of a man's, which reached down to her knees, a lar 
white veil behind hanging at the corner of her handker- 
chief, and reaching down to her heels, enlarging itſelf 
by degrees, and à piece of the ſame linen with the 
handkerchief four feet long, and at leaſt two broad, 
very much ſtarched, and ſtretched on a ſquare of wire, 
faſtened juſt below the hips, and covering all the fore 
part of the body. | 

The garfiſon of Augſburg uſually conſiſts of three 
hundred men, and the burghers are computed. at fix 
thouſand. One half of the council is Lutheran, and the 
other half Roman catholic. The magiſtracy at preſent 
conſiſts of forty-five 2 thirty -· one of whom are pa- 
tricians, four of ſuch, as have matried the daughters of 
patricians, five of the body of merchants, and five of the 
cemmonary. x-. Lief = 
. 1 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
judges eſteemed- better executed than thoſe of the ſor- 


WinTEUSRERAC. 
This city in the diet of the empire poſſeſſes the ſecong 


place on the bench of the imperial cities of Swabia; but 
in that of the circle has the firſt ſeat and voice, In the 
year 1686, an alliance was concluded here between the 
emperor, Spain, Swecen, and ſome other princes ang 
circles, in oppoſition to France ; but el the con- 


cluſion of the year 1703 and 1704, it ſuffered much by 
the Bavarians and French. 


To the juriſdiction of this city belongs the village of 
Oberhauſen ; but in eccleſiaſtical matters it is ſubject to 
the biſhop, who, conformably to an agreement made in 
1602, grants inſtitution to the miniſters, 


SECT. Iv. 


Of the Dutchy of WikTEMBRERG. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : The Number, Reli in, 
and Manufattures of the Inbabitants. The Titles, * 
and Prerogatives of the Duke. The Order of Hunter, 
The Revenues, Forces, and principal Towns and Pals 
of Wirtemberg. | | 


T3 E dutchy of Wirtemberg, or Wurtemberg, con- 
fiſts of a great number of towns and lordſhips 
ſome of which were purchaſed, others devolved 
princes by marriage, and others were acquired by con- 
veſt. To the north it terminates on the biſhopric of 
8 ire, the Palatinate, the county of Hohenloe, and the 
diſtrict of the imperial city of Hall in Swabia; to the 
eaſtward it is bounded by the county of Limpurg, the 
diſtrifts of the imperial city of Ulm, the lordſhips of 
Rechberg and Wieſenſteig, and the county. of Oettin- 
gen; on the ſouth-eaſt by the Auftrian dominions ; on 
the ſouth by thoſe dominions, Briſgau, and other ſmaller 
diſtricts ; and on the weſtward. it confines on Furſtein- 
berg, the dioceſe of Straſburg, and the marquiſate of 
Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the Black Foreſt. Its extent from north to 
ſouth, excluſive of the moſt ſouthern detached parts, is 
ſixty- ſix miles, and it is of the ſame extent from eaft to 
weſt, without including the lordſhip of Heydenheim, 
which lies apart from it. | 
This is indiſputably the moſt conſiderable and fertile 
part of the circle of Swabia, and is indeed one of the 
beſt countries in all Germany, This dutchy abounds 
ſo much in grain, that conſiderable quantities are ex- 
ported ; but this chiefly conſiſts of ſpelt, rye and wheat 
being much leſs cultivated. Flax and hemp are alſo pro- 
duced here, and the former thrive beſt in the coldeſt 
parts. The vallies formed by the ſkirts of the Alb, 
ſome of which are three or four hours in length, are co- 
vered as' it were, with foreſts of fruit-trees, of which 
indeed there is no ſcarcity in moſt of the other parts of 
this country, cyder and perry being the liquors drank in 
common by the country people, when wine happens to 
be dear. This dutchy alſo abounds with very rich pala- 
table and wholeſome wine, called by the general name 
of Neckar, though each has a particular title of its 
own, which it receives from the part where the fruit 
grows. The grapes alſo that yield the beſt wines bear 
the name of the countries whence the wines were tranſ- 
lanted, as the Chiavenna, Valteline, and Hungarian. 
he vineyards of Wirtemberg have been much improv- 
ed by the learned Mr. Bilfinger, who procured ſhoows 


to the 


ge | from France, Italy, Hungary, Cyprus, and even Schi- 


ras in Perſia, for his vineyard at Cantſtadt, where molt 
of them throve ſo well, that they have been tranſplant- 
ed from thence into many- other vineyards, 

The foreſts of this country are conſiderably decreaſed ; 
for the conſumption of oak in particular has been very 
large, and beech and birch now require to be uſed 
ſparingly 3 but great quantities of turf are now dug, 
which makes up for the ſcarcity of wood for fue]. Great 

rofits are made by grazing, particularly in the Black 
oreſt. The largeſt breed of ſheep is found on the Alb, 
and moſt parts of the country abound in game. 

With reſpect to the minerals of this country, there 
are mines of filver and copper, and alſo ſome of iron; 
but the latter does not produce a ſufficient quantity to 


ſupply the country. Sulphur is alſo met with in ſeyeral 


places, 
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e found here. In this country are alſo found 
e marble, ſome of which are equal to thoſe 
of Italy, and remarkably tranſparent alabaſter, agate, 
cryſtalline pebbles which cut glaſs, black amber, and fine 

ones. | . 
* are a conſiderable number of baths and mineral 
ſprings. The rivers which riſe in this dutchy are chiefly 
the following : the Neckar, which divides the dutchy 
from north to ſouth, and in the Lower Palatinate falls 
into the Rhine, being firſt encreaſed by the Ens, the 
Fils, and Rems. e Of ; | 
The number of inhabitants in this dutchy is known 
with great certainty, an exact enquiry being made every 
r by the general ſuperintendents, and reported to the 
annual ſynod. In the year 1754 were numbered four hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand one hundred and fifteen 
ſouls, and they have hitherto been obſerved to increaſe. 
In the dutchy are alſo ſixty-eight cities, with about 
twelve hundred boroughs, market- towns, villages, and 
hamlets. | ; 
| The eſtabliſhed religion of this country is Lutheran- 
iſm z and though duke Alexander embraced the Roman, 
tin 1729, 1732, and 1733, he gave aſſurances to the 
tes, in formal inſtruments, that no innovation ſhould 
be made in any part of the dutchy, and that in all the 
churches and ſchools no other religion but that of Lu- 
theraniſm ſhould be taught; that no new Romiſh 
churches, chapels, altars, or images ſhould be erected, 
nor any ſuch as were forſaken again uſed; that no pro- 
ceſſions, pilgrimages, or catholic burying-places ſhould 
be allowed; that the hoſt ſhould never be carried openly, 
nor any part of the catholic worſhip be performed, ex- 
cept only in the duke's chapel ; but that the popiſn in- 
habitants of the town of Ludwigſburg ſhould have the 
privilege of performing their ſervice in private; that the 
privy-council ſhould: conſiſt only of Lutherans; and that 
they alone ſhould. have the management of every thing 
relating to the church, the revenue, and the police. 

The Calviniſts are only tolerated here, and their place 
of worſhip at Stutgard is a private houſe, In this dutchy 


the Italian villages, as they are called; only in a few 
towns they have eſtabliſhed manufactures of hats and 
ſtockings, and are allowed the public exerciſe of their 
religion, * 
In the whole dutchy are five hundred and fifty- five 
pariſhes, and about fifty deaconries, beſides eight hun- 
dred and twenty- nine chapels of eaſe. The pariſhes are 
divided into thirty-eight ſpecial ſuperintendencies, and 
thoſe into four general ones, The ſpecial ſuperinten- 
dents hold, together with their deanries, the pariſhes of 
the towns where they reſide, annually viſit the churches 
and ſchools within their department, once or twice a 
year convene the miniſters ſubordinate to them, and make 
their report to the conſiſtory. 
This country has ſeveral conſiderable manufactures, as 
thoſe of 28 potters- ware, the caſting of plate- 
glaſs for looking-glaſſes, damaſk, and other linen and 
woollen ſtuffs; the printing of cotton, manufactures of 
ſilk, the making of hat and ſtockings, gilt and marble 
paper, &c. 
The titles of the duke are, duke of Wurtemburg and 
Teck, count of Mompelgard, lord of Heydenheim and 
Juſtingen. : | 
The arms for Wurtemburg are, three ſtags horns ſable, 
in a field or: for Teck or, and ſable lozenges : for 
Mompelgard, two barbels endorſed with tails - averted, 
in a field gules : for Heydenheim, a Saracen's head, with 
| a kind of huſſar's cap gules, in a field or: for Juſtingen, 
azure, a ſtaff in bend with branches on both ſides ; and 
laſtly, the imperial ſtandard borne by the ducal houſe 
o Wurtemburg, as hereditary ſtandard-bearer of the 
pire, | | 
The dukes are likewiſe grand-huntſmen of the empire; 
and, in alluſion to this, duke Eberhard Lewis, in the 
year 1702, founded the order of hunters, and in 1719 
renewed and increaſed its ſtatutes, the reigning duke be- 
— always 1 -n096 th The enſign of the order is a 
d mn relembling that of Malta, enamelled with red, 


ed preferable to that of Malta, and a fine clay for earthen- 


are al ſo ſome Waldenſes, who are huſbandmen, and live in 
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(eld coal; Terra firillata, reckon- and at each of the ſour corners a golden eagle, with 4 
places, and many parts 4 hunting- horn between the middle * lower — of each 
part. In the center is a ſmall ſhield, on one fide of 
which is a W. in relievo, with a ducal hat over it; and 
in the other three golden hunting-horns, This croſs is 


worn appendent to a broad watered ſcarlet ribbon, paſſing 
from the left ſhoulder to the right fide, On the left 
breaſt of the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroidered with the en- 
ſign of the order in the middle, and in a green circle 
round it AMICITIZ VIRTUTISQUE FOEDUs, The grand 
feſtival of this order is on St. Hubert's day, which is 
alſo celebrated with a great hunting-match at the place, 
where the grand-maſter happens to reſide. | 5 
The duke of Wirtemburg, in virtue of this dutehy, 
ſits and votes in the college of princes, and is the ſum- 
moning prince and director of the circle, Mr. Keyſler, 
in his travels, computes the whole revenue of this coun- 
try at two millions of guilders per annum. The country 
itlelf levies the contributions and exciſe, * 


The duke's court is one of the moſt numerous in Ger- 


many, his liveries rich, his ſtables furniſhed with the 
fineſt horſes, and his hunting equipages magnificent. He 
has a grand-marſhal, cup- bearer, maſter of the horſe, 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and twenty pages, all 
men of good families, many footmen, &. He keeps in 
pay a body of horſe-guards, horſe-grenadiers, dragoons, 
and foot-guards, beſides five regiments of foot, and a body 
of artillery. | | | 

The duke has ſeveral hunting-feats; which he viſits 
alternately in the deer and boar ſeaſons, ſo that wy 
five years he ſees his principal foreſts. It is an old cuſ- 
tom all over the country of Wirtemburg, to adorn the 
chambers and galleries with the largeſtand moſt branch- 
ing ' horns ; fo that it is natural to imagine, that the 
hunting-ſeats are ſtill more plentifully ſupplied with theſe 
decorations, At Waldenburg, the name of the perſon. 
who ſhot the deer is inſcribed over moſt of the remarkable 
branches ; and the walls of ſeveral rooms are filled with 
theſe marks of the duke's dexterity. | | 

At Stutgard are the privy-chancery, in which the duke 
himſelf preſides; the privy or miniſterial council, con- 
fiſting of nobles, men of letters, and officers ;. the col- 
lege of government, which has a preſident, and among 
its members are alſo nobles and men of letters; the con- 
ſiſtory, which, has a preſident, director, and counſel- 
lors; the board of war, which has a preſident and other 
members; the treaſury has a preſident, a receiver, a ſo- 
licitor, and other officers ; the eccleſiaſtical college has 
a director, adminiſtrators of the church revenues, and 
other members and officers ; with ſeveral other boards, 
as thofe of the mint, trade, foreſts, domains, mines, &c. 


In the high court of juſtice cauſes are terminated in the 


laſt reſort, no appeal being allowed to the aulic or any 
other tribunal : this court was in 1514 removed for ever 
to Tubingen, where it holds its ſeſſions once a year; 
and conſiſts of a chief juſtice, aſſeſſors, who are compoſed, 
of nobles, men of ſtudy, and country gentlemen, as 
alſo of a ſecretary. Mr, Keyſler ſays, that this court of 
judicature is a jewel equal to that of appeal among the 
other electors. A very conſiderable benefit ariſing from 
it, is the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, the pleadings 
being verbal, and a ſentence given every day. It is re- 
markable that the preſident, or chief' juſtice, has during 
the ſeſſions only three guilders per diem; the affiſtants, 
who are noble, two; and others, who do not live at 
Tubingen, one dollar; and ſuch as are inhabitants a 
guilder, and a rundlet of wine preſented to each aſſiſtant 
at the end of the ſeſſion, which feldom laſts above fix 
weeks. | | 
It is remarkable that in all the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in this dutchy, there are certain officers called 2 
ne 


vate overſeers, who inſpe& into the offences, clande 


meetings, and other miſdemeanors of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and make their report to the magiſtracy of the 

lace, that theſe matters may be farther inquired into. 

heſe private „„ ow who take; an oath to diſcharge 
their office with fidelity, receive no ſalary ; but are ge- 
nerally rewarded with a counſellor's place, or ſome other 
office in the government. As nobody knows his accuſer, 
this office may be attended with the moſt dreadful abuſes, 


if theſe informations are conſidered. as any thing more 
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than premonitions with reſpect to the judge, or as an 
incentive to more regularity and caution. This is pretty 
much of a piece with the ſecret informations of Venice; 
and I queſtion, ſays Mr. Keyſler, whether the like is to 
be met with in all Germany. | 

The principal places in this dutchy are Stutgard, Lud- 
wigſburg, and Tubiogen. PF 
Stutgard, the capital of the dutchy, lies in a delight- 
ful country full of gardens and vineyards, on the bank 
of the Niſenbach, in the forty-eighth degree forty-ſeven 
minutes north Jatitude, and in the ninth degree eight 
minutes eaſt longitude, The, city is not large, but con- 
tains two well built ſuburbs. The new ducal palace 
was begun in the year 1746, Near the old palace ſtands 
the chancery, which is a handſome ſtructure built of 
ſtone, and on the other ſide of the palace towards the 
eaſt are the menagerie and pleaſure-houſe, the latter of 
which is admired for its curious architecture. It was 
erected in the year 1584 wholly of ſtone, and contains 
two ſtories, in each of which is a ſaloon. The hall has 


ſew equals in Europe; it is two hundred and twenty 


feet in length, eighty broad, and ninety high, without a 
ſingle pillar ; its roof, which is arched, being faſtened in 
a maſterly manner with wooden ſcrews, In 1707 mar- 
ſhal Villars, the French general, enterihg this hall miſ- 
took it, and ſaid with ſome admiration, Vaict un beau 
temple ; that is, This is a fine church.” On the roof 
are painted ſeveral ſcripture hiſtories ; but the fides are 
covered with views of all the foreſts of the dutchy of 


Wirtemburg, and ſome merry adventures that happened 


in the chace. | 
Near it is the orangery, which is compoſed of lar 
and very high trees, but is not well contrived ; for t 
want of height occaſions many of the trees to bend at 
the top; and the grottos near it are not the moſt beau- 
tiful. The new building, as it is termed, is of fine 
free-ſtone, with a grand ftair-caſe of the ſame, and a 
ſpacious hall, whoſe gallery reſts on twelve lofty pillars, 
on which are painted the twelve months. The roof ſhews 
the moſt antient tranſactions of the family of Wirtemburg, 
and the ſides are filled with maſquerades and public en- 
tries, and a large painting of the battle of Hochſtet. The 
uppermoſt chambers ſerve for armouries, and beſides old 
and new armour contain ſome ſtuffed horſes, that were 
particular fayourites of the duke's, with ſtags, wild boars, 
and hounds. In the lower partare the duke's ſtables. 
In the muſeum are ſeveral portraits of the ducal family, 
with petrifications, mechanical and mathematical inftru- 
ments, curious pieces of penmanſhip and turnery, gems, 
coſtly veſſels, mummies, and antient medals. Among 


other curioſities you ſee the picture of a woman with a 


large beard, as 
her twenty-fifth year; her name was Barteld Gratje ; 
and ſhe is again painted as ſhe looked in her old age. 

In the wma Bay. both the committees of the coun- 
try and the ſecular diets aſſemble. The fee of the biſhop, 
which was antiently at Beutelſpach, was removed to this 
place in 1321, on which account the church of the Holy 
_ Croſs is ftiled the cathedral. Among the German Lu- 
theran churches are the hoſpital church and St. Leonard's. 
The French Lutheran 1 — have their public 
worſhip in the palace- church belonging to the convent 
of Bebenhauſen, and the French reformed meet in a room 
of the old palace. In this town is alſo a ſpecial ſuper- 
intendency, and a gymnaſium illuſtre of ſeven claſſes. The 
filk manufaRories of Stutgard make all ſorts of ſilk ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, and ribbons. : 

Ludwigſburg, a palace two leagues from Stutgard, is 
one of the fineſt palaces in Germany. The looking- 
glaſs and Jackered cloſet are well worth ſeeing, as alſo 
the large ſtair- caſe for ambaſſadors, with its grand ceiling 
and the gallery of pictures. Among theſe are ſome ad- 
mitable night-pieces, and many pictures of horſes and 
dogs. he chapel belonging to the palace is very 
elegant, but rather too ſmall. Oppoſite the lower part 
of the palace, on an eminence in the pheaſant-gatden, 
ſtands the Favorita, a moſt beautiful building in the neweſt 
Italian taſte, Here is alſo a curious menagerie of foreign 
fowls ; and the green-houſe is a very fine one. 
Ludwigſburg is reckoned the ſecond ducal ſeat, and 

third principal town. Towards the beginning of the 


e appeared in 1587, when ſhe was in 


: Ba bx. 


* — ruin | voi were here no more than two farm. 
ouſes; but Eberhard Lewis having built the palace 
houſes have been gradually raiſed near it, ſo as at length 
to form a handſome town, that lies higher than the pa- 
lace, and is the ſeat of a general ſuperintendency. Here 
are made linen damaſk, good cloth, and marble paper, 
+ The city of Tubingen, which is ſituated on a moun. 
tain, conſiſts of about hve thouſand inhabitants, and i; 
famous for its univerſity. The Ammer, Neckar, and 
Luſtenauer vallies give this place ſuch an agreeable ſitua- 
tion, and beautiful proſpects, as few cities in German 
can boaſt, The caſtle is now only conſidered as a bow 
ing-ſeat, to which the duke uſually comes with his court 
once in five It has good apartments, and in for. 
mer times muſt have been reckoned very ſtrong ; for be. 
ſides the ſteep declivity of the mountain, it is ſurround- 
ed by a deep trench. It is every where vaulted under. 
neath, and among other cellars is one that has not per- 
haps its equal, J is in a rock, and lined with free. 
ſtone, though it is three hundred feet in length, and 
twenty in height. 'The thickneſs of the arch of the 
cellar is twenty-two feet. This vault communicates 
with another, in which is a large well of fine clear wa. 
ter walled in, and three hundred fathoms deep. The 
undulating ſound cauſed by dropping a ſtone, or firing a 
piſtol down the mouth, has ſomething amazing and 
dreadful. | | *. | 

Tubingen is eſteemed the ſecond town of the dutchy, 
and beſides. its univerſity, has a collegium illuſpre, all the 
ſcholars of which are princes or counts ; and it is never 
opened, but when youths of ſuch families come to ſtudy 
there, Here is alſo a Latin ſchool of four clafles, and i 
ſpecial ſuperintendency. In this town is a woollen ma- 
nufacture. ̃ | 

Urach, a town in a diſtrict of the ſame name, is 
chiefly remarkable for there being near it on a high and 
ſteep mountain, a oe extraordinary machine called the 
Wood-ſlider ; it conſiſts of a thick iron pipe about three 
feet broad, upwards of two feet high, and nine hundred 
feet on through which the wood hewn in the foreſt 
beyond Urach, which abounds both in beech and fuel, 
after being cut into logs or billets, is carried down from 
the eminence with prodigious celerity, 'and thrown into 
the Erms, which forwards it into the Neckar, whence 
it floats to Berg near Stutgard, where it is at laſt ſtopped, 
and piled up in the duke's wood-yards, In this man- 
ner every year about Eaſter, upwards of nine thouſand 


cords of wood are brought from the Alb to Stutgard, 
beſides what is uſed in the duke's court. The produce 
of what is fold is applied to the payment of the eccleſia- 
ſtical and civil officers, 


SECT. V. 
The Margravate of BapEx. 


Its Situation and Diviſions, with the Titles and Arms if 
the Mar graues of Baden-Baden; its Situation, with a 
Deſcription 5 Raſtadt, and the Palace named Favuoritu. 


Of Baden- Durlach, the Palace of Carlſrube, and th: 
Town of Durlach, 7 ITN, 


a 1 HE margravate of Baden, or Baaden, is ſeated on 

the eaſtern fide of the Rhine; it is properly the tract 
of land between the rivers Pfinz and Schwartzbach, and 
is watered by the little rivers Alb, Pfedderbach, Murg, 
Saubach, and Sultzbach, all which diſcharge themſelves 
into the Rhine. The northern part of this country is 
called the Lower Margravate, or from Durlach its ca- 
pital, the margravate of Baden-Durlach ; but all the reſt 
is termed the Upper Margravate, or from Baden its ca- 
pital, the margravate of Baden-Baden. But to theſe 
margraves alſo belong other lands. The whole margra- 
vate is a fertile country, abounding with corn, hemp, 
flax, bees-wax, and wood. 

The margraves of both titles deſcend from the ſame 
ſtock, and the titles of each of them are, Margrave of 
Baden and Hochberg, landgrave of Sauſenberg, count 
Sponheim and Eberſfein, lord of Roteln, Baden, Wei- 


ler, Lahr, and Mahlberg; but the houſe of Baden-Ba- 
den adds the diſtricts of Ortenau and Kehl. 55 
1 | | he 
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Ihe arms ſor the margravate of Baden are Party per 
bend gules, in a ſield or: for Sanſenberg, a lion ram- 
t gules, crowned or, in a field argent: for Spon- 
im, cheque gules and argent, azure and or: for Eber- 
ein, a boar ſable on a mount verte, in a field or, and a 
roſe gules, with ſeeds azure, in a field argent: for the 
landgravate of Briſgau, a crowned lion gules, in a field ar- 
ent: ſor Roteln, a lion paſſant gules, in a field gules, 
— two ſeſſes waved argent, in a eld azure : for Baden- 
Weiler, gules party per pale or, with three chevrons ſa- 
ple: for Lahr, argent per feſſe gules: for Mahlberg, a 
crowned lion fable, in a field or. 
We ſhall firſt treat of the margravate of Baden-Baden, 
which terminates to the weſtward on the Rhine, and a 
ſmall part of it lies on the welt fide of that river; on the 
north-weſt it is bounded by the lower margravate of Ba- 
den-Durlach z on the eaſtward by the dutchy of Wur- 
temberg, and the county of Eberſtein; on the ſouth- 
ward by a part of the biſhopric of Straſburg, and the 
incipality of Heſſe-Darmſtadt. The lordſhip of Mahl- 
, which alſo belongs to this family, lies ſomewhat 
hi A up the Rhine. 
aden-Baden has a vote in the college of princes,-and 
among the temporal princes in the circle of Swabia. The 
margraves of Baden-Baden, and Baden-Durlach, are al- 
to the chiefs of the ſecond quarter of the circle of Swa- 
bia; The principal colleges and offices of this prince 
are the privy council, he court of juſtice and treaſury, 
His annual revenue; according to Keyſler, is four hun- 
dred thouſand flotins. 
The principal places belonging to the Upper mar- 
gravate are the following: 
” Raſtadt, a city regularly built, with a ſtately palace, 
or caſtle, the center of which affords a view of the ſtreets, 
This palace was formerly adorned with a great number 
of fine paintings; but they were conſiderably diminiſhed 
by father Meyer, who had ſuch influence over the coun- 
teſs dowager, as to cauſe pictures to the value of fift 
thouſand guilders, which he judged too naked and libi- 
dinous, to be committed to the flames. This cry is 
fituated in a fine plain near the river Murg, which, a 
little below it, falls into the Rhine, It was built by the 
margrave Lewis William with regularity and elegance, 
and in the year 1714 a peace was concl here between 
the emperor and France. 


| 


The Favorita is a beautiful ſeat at ſome diſtance from 


Raſtadt, built by the widow of the organs Lewis Wil- 
liam. Ithas a chamber of very beautiful porcelain, and 
a cabinet lined with looki a, with many curioſities 
of art and nature, particularly above forty pictures in 
which that princeſs appears in the different maſquerade 
habits ſhe formerly wore. Amidſt the gradual alteration 
of the complexion and features, in ſuch a long ſucceſſion 
of time, the ſame look is every where obſervable ; and 
Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that theſe fine portraits may be 
compared to the admirable performances of Rubens in 
the Luxemburg gallery, where queen Mary de Medicis 
is repreſented under a variety of changes. The hall 
reaches in height through all the ſtories, and its cupola, | 
round which is a baluſtrade leading to all the ſeveral 
floors, is very lightſome, and adorned with beautiful 
paintings. Some of the other rooms are hung with a 
Chineſe manufacture of paper and ſilk: another with 
lace-work ; the cieling of another is enriched with gems, 
as agate, jaſper, cornelians, amethyſts, &c. imitating 
es, birds, and flowers, There is alſo a magnificent 
table of the ſame workmanſhip. The excellent order of 
the kitchen, larder, hall, and medicinal- room, cannot 
fail of pleaſing an cxconomiſt ; and accordingly that prin- 
ceſs took no little pleaſure in walking with her gueſts 
through theſe ſubterranean apartments. _ 
On the left, at the end of alittle orangery, is a phea- 
fant-garden, and on the right a wild thicket leading to an 
tage which ſtands in the centre of it. The outer 
walls are covered with large pieces of bark. The door 
$ to reſt on the trunks of old trees, and all that is 
to be ſeen on the inſide are the coarſe images of Jeſus, 
Joſeph, and Mary-; the niches, like the doors, are ſup- 
ported by qld trunks of trees. There is a mean bed 
without curtains ; an altar without decorations ; and at 


the angles at the narrow walks in the garden ſtand wood- 
en images of the old hermits as large as the life, ſome of 
them in hairy habits, In ſhort, this hermitage owes its 
agreeableneſs to an exact imitation of the natural ſimpli- 
city of a ſolitude adapted to devout contemplation. 

The Lower margravate of Baden terminates to the weſt 
on the river Rhine, to the ſouthward on the Upper mar- 
gravate of Baden and the dukedom of Wurtemburg, to 
the eaſtward on the ſame dukedom, and to the northward 
on the biſhopric of Spire. | 

The margravate of Baden-Durlach enjoys two votes in 
the college of princes, one for the Lower margravate of 
Baden, and the other for the margravate of Hochberg 
in the Briſgau. Theſe countries likewiſe entitle him to 
two votes in the diet of the circle of Swabia, where he 
has a ſeat among the princes, 

The great colleges here hold their ſeſſions at Carlſruhe; 
theſe are the privy-council, the treaſury, the chamber of 
accounts, the court of juſtice, the eccleſiaſtical-council, 
and the matrimonial-court. | 

The reigning family, and the country in general, pro- 
feſs Lutheraniſm ; but the Calviniſts, Papiſts, and Jews, 
are tolerated at Carlſruhe, and ſeveral other places, The 
whole country of Baden-Durlach contains a hundred and 
twenty pariſhes, which are under the inſpection of ſeven 
ſuperintendents. 


The revenues of the prince are computed atyfour hun- 
dred thouſand florins. | 

The city of Carlfruhe, or Charles's Reſt, is ſeated in a 
diſtrict of the ſame name, that is one continued plain, 
every where ſandy, yet produces corn, hemp, flax, tur- 
nips, peas, and other vegetables; and the villages along 
the Rhine abound in hay, and breed great numbers of 
cattle, The city receives its name from Charles Wil- 
liam, who built it; and on the ſeventeenth of June, 
1715, laid the foundation-ſtone of the palace there, on 
which occaſion he inſtituted the order of Fidelity. This 


y | city has a gymnaſium illuftre, in which are eight maſters, 


the four firſt of whom are ſtiled profeſſors. The Luthe- 
rans have ſeveral churches, the Calviniſts and Catholics 
have alſo theirs, and the Jews a ſynagogue, The town 
is very regularly built, but both the houſes and the palace 
are only of wood and brick ; thoſe houſes that are near 
the palace are the largeſt, and have a range of piazzas. 
The firſt object of attention in building of the palace, 
and for which no expence was thought too great, is the 
turret on the body of the building, from whence one has 
not only a view into all the main ſtreets, which are di- 
vided by three croſs ſtreets; but alſo into twenty-five 
viſtas, ſome ſet with trees, and others cut through the 
woods; and the beauty of the proſpect is ſtill heightened 
by other variegated walks in the ſame woods. Some of 


theſe walks bear the names of the miniſters who ſerved his 


highneſs at the time when theſe improvements were made, 
and moſt of the ſtreets in the town are called after 
princes. : 
The garden, though ſmall, is ay elegant, it having 
no leſs than four thouſand orange, le 
ther ſuch trees; among which, ſays Mr. Keyſler, two 
thouſand ſeven hundred are orange- trees. In ſome of the 
lower parts of the garden are pretty eſpaliers of young 
lemon-rrees ; and behind the palace is a decoy, where a- 


bout two thouſand wild-ducks are daily fed. The chief 


defect in Carlſruhe is the want of water, and what the 
garden has is conveyed thither by hand-pumps. 

In the upper diſtrict of Durlach, which is a very fruit- 
ful country that produces not only plenty of corn, hemp, 
and flax, but good wine, is Durlach, the capital of the 
margravate, and once the reſidence of the prince, It is 
ſeated on the river Phnz, in the forty-ninth degree twenty 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree twenty 
minutes eaſt longitude. It had formerly a palace called 
Carlſburg, with a ſpecial ſuperintendency, and a gram- 
mar ſchool ; but in 1589 was laid in aſhes by the French. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the town is a very large decoy 
for wild-fowl; and in this diſtri is Seehof, the man- 
ſion- houſe of a fine eſtate belonging to the prince, near 


| which are moſt beautiful meadows ſor the uſe of his 


ſtables, 
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SECT. VI. 
A conciſe Account of the free imperial Cities of Swabia. 
E have already given a deſcription of Augſburg in 


treating of that biſhopric, and ſhall therefore be- 
gin with the city of Ulm, which is ſeated on an uneven 


pot of ground on the Danube, over which it has a ſtone 


bridge, in the forty-eighth degree twenty-three minutes 
north latitude, and in the tenth degree ſix minutes eaſt 
longitude. Here that river receives into it the Blau, 
which runs through a part of the city, and juſt beyond 
it is joined by the Iller. This city is pretty well fortified, 
but ſtrangers are never ſuffered to go upon the ramparts 
without paying a guilder ; the very burghers are under 
the ſame reſtraint : this being the privilege of the patri- 
cians and their friends, which ſolely proceeds from ava- 
rice; for theſe patricians ſhare the hay and fruits that 
grow upon the ramparts among themſelves, which makes 
them thus ſtrictly cautious to prevent any diminution of 
their profit. | 

The inhabitants are moſtly Lutherans, and to them 
belongs the cathedral, which is a large ſtructure, that 
ſtands almoſt in the center of the city, and has ſeven 
miniſters. The building is three hundred and ſixty- five 
feet in leÞzth ; and the windows, particularly fix in the 
choir, are moſt beautifully painted, and one of them 1s 
ſaid to have coſt three thouſand German florins. The 
ſteeple of this cathedral is four hundred and one ſteps 
high, and affords a moſt extenſive proſpect, all the adja- 
cent country being level, The Lutherans have alſo the 
church of the Holy Ghoſt, that of the Bare-footed friars, 
and an hoſpital. The Roman catholic inhabitants ner- 
form their public worſhip at the convent of St. Michael 
at Wengen, in which are regular canons of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, and in the houſe of the Teutonic order, 
The Lutheran ſeminary. is founded in a convent that 
formerly belonged to the Bare-footed friars. Among 
the other ſtruCtures is the ſplendid foundation of Sam- 
lungſtift, which is particularly appropriated for the 
daughters of patricians ; and among the public civitbuild- 
ings are the town-houſe and the arſenal, 

he houſes are for the moſt part of timber and plaiſter ; 
they make but an indifferent appearance, and the ftreets 
are neither wide nor handſome ; they have ſeveral ſquares, 
but they are mean and very irregular, It is reckoned 
near ſix miles and a half in circumference: its ditches, 
which are well fortified, are almoſt every where double, 
and on one ſide of the town the Danube runs through 
them with great rapidity, while the others are kept full 
of water by ſluices. This city was once ſo rich, that it 
. paſſed for one of the wealthieſt in the empire; and the 
Germans were accuſtomed to ſay, “ The ready caſh of 
Ulm, the neatneſs of Augſburg, the induſtry of Nu- 
d renburg, and the arſena] of Straſburg, were the four 
« wonders of Germany.” 
The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, and conſiſts of forty- 
one members, above half of whom are patricians. This 
city maintains ſix companies of ſoldiers, Large quan- 
tities of wine are brought hither from the Rhine, the 
Neckar, the lake of Conſtance, and the Veltlin, and 
carried up the Danube. It alſo trades in linen and other 
oods. This city poſſeſſes the fourth ſeat on the bench of 
| a9 1" cities in the diet of the empire; but in the circle 
of Swabia has not only the ſecond place on the Swabian 
bench, but the perpetual directorium. Here are kept the 
archives of the imperial towns in Swabia and Franconia, 
and the diet of Swabia is alſo uſually held here. 

The free imperial city of Eſlingen is ſeated on the Neckar, 
eight miles to the eaſt of Stutgard. What is properly 
ole the city ſtands on a branch of that river, and con- 
tains St. Denis's church, together with the New or Do- 
minican church, the Frauenkirchen, and another which be- 
| longed to the Bare-footed friars, the orphan-houſe, the 

rammar ſchool, and the collegium alumnorum ; as alſo 
Ns fine town-houſe, and the rich hoſpital of St. Ca- 
therine, It has three ſuburbs, namely, the Upper ſub- 


burb, which, as well as the city, ſtands on a branch of 


N 
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the Neckar; the ſuburb of Beuten, near which is the 
citadel ; and the ſuburb of Blienſau, which is ſituated 


on an iſland between the main ſtream of the Neckar and 


the above-mentioned branch, and is famous for contain. 
ing in it the arſenal of the circle of Swabia. 

The principal church belongs to the Lutherans, who 
compoſe the magiſtracy; and the Roman catholics per- 
form their public worſhip in the chapel of the ſtewards 
of the convent of Cayſertheim. In the diet of the em- 
pire this city poſſeſſes the fifth place on the bench of the 
imperial cities of Swabia ; but the third on the bench of 
cities in the circle of Swabia. Eſlingen is under the 
protection of the duke of Wirtemburg, by whoſe terri- 
tories this city and the country belonging to it are ſur- 
N his city, in the year 1701, ſuffered greatly 
by fire. : 

"The free imperial city of Reutlingen ſtands about five 
miles diſtant from Tubingen, on the little river Echet 
which runs into the Neckar. This city is ſmall, and has 
only one pariſh-church, an hoſpital, an orphan-houſe, 
and a grammar-ſchool, Both magiſtrates and burghers 
are Lutherans, and the former uſually conſiſt of twenty. 
eight perſons, of whom the civil judge and twelve others 
are commoners. In the diet of the empire it is poſleſſed 
of the ſixth ſeat and vote on the. bench of the imperial 
towns of Swabia; but in that of the circle, of the fourth 
on the bench of towns. It is alſo under the protection 
of the duke of Wirtemburg. 02 : 

The imperial and free city of Nordlingen is feated in 
a pleaſant fertile country on the river Eger, and till the 
year. 1238 ſtood ;on the adjacent hills ＋ Emeranſberg; 
but being then conſumed by fire, was built on the { 
where it now ſtands. Almoſt all the burghers are Lu- 
therans, who have three churches, and a Latin ſchool ; 
but the Roman catholics have their church near the Ger- 
man houſe. The magiſtracy are alſo Lutherans. This 
city likewiſe poſſeſſes a ſeat on the bench of the imperial 
towns of Swabia, and in the diet of the circle. | 

In the year 1647 it was beſieged by the army of the 
empire for ſeventeen weeks, during which it ſuffered 
greatly by an accidental fire; and in 1702, a famous 
compact was entered into here between the five cireles ; 
after which this town was better fortified, as being a 
bulwark to the circle of Franconia againſt Bayaria. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the free imperial city of Hall, 
otherwiſe called Swabian-Hall, which, together with its 
territories, is ſeated on the river Kocher, between the 
counties of Hohenlohe and Limburg, the margravate of 
Anſpach, and the dutchy of Wirtemburg. lt is ſo ſur- 
rounded by mountains, that it is not eaſy to approach 
it; and is divided from the ſuburbs by the river, over 
which is a ſtone bridge. The town conſiſts of three parts, 
namely, of Old Hall, in which ſtands the principal 
church of St. Michael, with the college, the boſpital, 
another church, and the falt-houſes ; of the part above 
the Kocher, in which ſtands the houſe of the order of St. 
John, and St. Catharine's church; and the third part is 
compoſed of Gelbinger-ſtreet, The city is Lutheran, 
and the magiſtracy conſiſts of twenty-four perſons, un- 
der the direction of two burgomaſters, as preſidents, The 
city owes its origin to its ſalt- ſprings, which are ſaid to 
have given occaſion to ſeveral noblemen to ſettle there, 
and among other buildings to erect ſeven towers of ſtone; 
whence the place at fill obtained the name of Sieben- 
burgen, or n and afterwards it became gra- 
dualiy enlarged, till it arrived at its preſent ſtate. I his 
City alſo policies a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and 
in the circle of Swabia. It has ſeveral times ſuffered 
greatly by fire, particularly in the year 1728. 

The imperial town of Uberlingen is ſeated on a rock, 
in a bay of the lake of Conſtance, and its moats are 
formed of ſo many ſtone quarries. The town is divided 
into. three parts, the Upper Town, the Lower Town, 
and the Gallenberg. | The inhabitants are of the Romiſh 


| religion, and have a collegiate church dedicated to St. 


Nicholas, a houſe of the order of St, John, an imperial 
hoſpital, three convents, and two other churches. Near 
the town is a good mineral ſpring.  Uberlingen poſſeſſes 
a place in the diet of the empire among the imperial towns 
of Swabia, and among thoſe of the circle. The 
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imperial town of Rothweil is ſeated on an 

Dr and its ferritories border on 
en of the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The inhabitants 

— the popiſh religion, and there are here a monaſtery 
"f the order of, St. John, a college of Jeſuits, and three 
convents.. It enjoys the ſame privileges, as the 2 
cities, in having 1 at the imperial diet, and 
f the circle. ; 
ior a free and imperial City; is ſeated on the 
Neckar, in a very pleafant and. fruit | N ve] 
the borders of the dutchy of | Wirtemburg and the Pala- 


memorated by the ſollowing inſcription. in High Dutch, 
c 


- 


« hither in a litter; and on the eighteenth of January, 


that formerly belonged to the Minorites. There is here 
alſo a manſion-houſe, and commandery of the Teutonic 
order, with a nunnery of the order o St. Clare. The 
form of government is ariſtacratical, and the magiſtrates, 
as well as moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans. Heil- 
bron was for a conſiderable time under the protection of 
Wirtemburg, and afterwards under that of the elector 
Palatine. It paſſeſſes a ſeat in the diet of the empire a- 
mong the imperial towns of Swabia, and in the bench of 
thoſe an the circle, | f 
Gmund, or Gemund, another free and imperial town, 
is ſeated on the Rems, on the borders of Wirtemburg. 
The inhabitants are of the Romiſh religion, and have 
five churches, the principal of which is that of the Holy 
Croſs. - There are here alſo four monaſteries and two 
nunneries. The magiſtrates are elected out of the body 
of the people. This city enjoys the ſame privileges as 
the reſt, with reſpect to the imperial diets, and thoſe of 
the circle, . 4 at if 
The free imperial town of Memmingen is ſeated in a 
beautiful and fertile plain on a ſmall river called the Aach, 
which runs into the Iller. This town is Lutheran, and | 
its principal church of St. Martin belongs entirely to 
thoſe of that communion ; but the church of Our Lady 
is poſleſſed in common by them and the Roman catho- 
lics. There is here alſo an Auguſtine monaſtery, with 
a church, a Franciſcan nunnery, 2 monapery belonging 
to the monks of the Holy Croſs, with an hoſpital near it, 
in which is a church, a chapel dedicated to the wiſe- 
men of the Eaft, a ſmall church, and another hoſpital 
near the church of Our Lady. The magiſtrates are of 
the Lutheran religion, and conſiſt of nineteen perſons, 
rt of whom are patricians, and part choſen from the 
ody of the people. This city has alſo a repreſentative 
at the imperial diet, and in that of the circle... The in- 
habitants carry on a good trade with Swillerland, Italy, 
and the other neighbouring countries in Bavarian ſalt, 
home-ſpun linen, corn, hops, and other goods. 
Lindaw, or Lindau, is an imperial city fituated' on an 
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illand wn lake of Conſtance; but has à communication 
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with the continent by means of a very large wooden 
bridge ; and is divided by an arm of the lake, ſo as to 
form another ſmaller iſland that is ſeparated from th 
city, and conſiſts of vineyards and gardens, and is walle 


quite round. Hence, on account of. its ſituation, it has 


been ſtiled the Venice of Swabia. The pariſh-church is 
dedicated, to St. Stephen; it has alſo a well endowed 


hoſpital, and a | Gro aa. conſiſting of four claſſes. 


The caſtle, and the heathen-wall, as it is called, ſtand 
near the gate at the bridge which leads to the contine 
and are ſuppoſed to be Roman works; the latter of whic 
is attributed to Tiberius Nero, and the ſotmer to Con- 
ſtantinus Chlorus, at the time of their encampment in 
this ifland, during their expeditions againſt the Vindelici 
and Alemanni, Ie is alſo ſuppoſed that near this caſtle 
formerly ſtood a town, and that the little church of Sr. 
Peter was built on the firſt introduction of Chriſtianity 


into this country. | 


There is here an imperial abbey, the abbeſs of which 


is a princeſs, who holds the firſt ſeat in the imperial diet 
among the abbeſſes on the Swabian bench of prelates, 
and has alſo a ſeat in the ſecular bench of princes. in the 
diet of the circle. It is remarkable that every abbeſs, on 


her acceſſion to her government of the abbey, has the 


privilege of releaſing the firſt maleſactor capitally con- 
demned within the juriſdiction of the city, 
The magiſtracy conſiſt of the privy and large- council. 
The city had formerly a provincial tribunal, but ever 
ſince the end of the fiſteenth century this has been an- 
nexed to Altorf, and Lindaw annually pays two tons of 
wine, as an acknowledgment to the prefecturate of Altorf. 
This city has a place among the imperial cities on the 
Swabian bench of the diet of the empire, and in that of 
the circle of Swabia. At the diet held here in 1496, was 


eſtabliſhed the chamber of juſtice, In 1647, it held out 


a ſiege of nine weeks againſt the Swedes, who were 
laſt obliged to retire ; *. in 1728, a conſiderable part 
of the city was conſumed by fire. | | 

The imperial town of Dinkelſbuhl is ſeated on the 
Wernitz, near the margravate of Anſpach, and ſtands on 
three hills, on which formerly grew ſpelt, whence its 
arms are an ear of ſpelt or. The inhabitan:s are a mix- 
ture of Lutherans and Roman catholics, the latter of 
whom are poſſeſſed of the great church, and two con- 
vents ; but the former of the hoſpital church, their own 
conſiſtory, and two German ſchools. The magiſtracy 
here is one half Lutheran and the other Roman catho- 
lic. This city enjoys the ſame privileges with the reſt 
with reſpect to the 4 of the empire and the circle. 

Biberac, another imperial city, is ſeated on the little 
river Reis, or Ruſs, in a plealat fruitful valley, ſur- 
rounded with hills, fields, gardens, and meadows. Its 
name ſignifies the reſidence of bevers, and it is thus call- 
ed from the number of thoſe animals near it ; hence its 
arms are azure, a bever crowned or. Half of the magiſ- 
trates are Lutherans, and half Roman catholic. St. 
Martin's, or the great church, and the rich hoſpital, 
with its church, are common to both ſeas. The Lu- 
therans are alſo poſſeſſed of the church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, and each of them have a grammar-ſchool. Its de- 
puty has a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and alſo in that 
of the circle, There are here many weavers, and its 
principal trade conſiſts in fuſtians. 

The imperial city of wad ty is ſeated in a valley 
on the Schuſs, a ſmall river that falls into the lake of 
Conſtance. It has four gates, many convents, a hand- 
ſome town-houſe, and the churches are well built. In 
the middle of the town is a high watch-tower, in the 
place of one blown down by a whirlwind in 1 552, on 
which is an inſcription, that the watchman, or trum- 
peter, who, 2 to cuſtom, ſounds the hour of 
the night, fell down from the top with the tower, with- 
out receiving the leaſt hurt, while his wife and ſon, 
who were below, were killed. The Lutherans and Ca- 
tholics are on the ſame fogting with each other, both with 
reſpe& to ſpiritual and temporal affairs, and the magiſ- 


tracy is ſhared between, them. The church ſituated near 


the Carmelite conyent is common to both ſets ; but the 
Trinity church is in the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans a- 
lone, and the Roman catholics have two pariſh-churches. 
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It has alſo a ſeat in the 


Cities on the bench of 
circle. 

Kempten, an antient imperial city, is ſeated. on the 
Her, which flows between the town and the ſuburbs. 
Both the burghers and magiſtrates are of the Lutheran 
religion, and have a handſome pariſh-church, and a 
grammar-ſchool, | 

In this city is a very antient Benedictine abbey, which 
Hildegard, conſort to Charlemagne, repaired in the year 


775, and if ſhe was not the original foundreſs, ſhe ſet- 
tled on it her ſhare of her mother's inheritance, in ac- 


knowledgment of which the abbey took her image for 
its coat of arms. The prince and abbot of Kempten is 

rand-marſhal to the empreſs, and at her coronation takes 
from her the ſceptre, which he afterwards delivers back. 
He has a ſeat in the imperial college of princes, and in 
the diet of the circle of Swabia ; as the city of Kemp- 
ten has among the cities on the bench of Swabia, and in 
that of the circle, In the year 1633 this city was taken 
ſword in hand by the Imperialiſts, with the ſlaughter of 
at leaſt two-thirds of the burghers. 

The imperial city of Kaut beuren is ſituated in a valley 
on the banks of the Wertach. The burghers are part] 
Lutherans and partly Roman catholics ; but its Ai 
tracy conſiſts of ei he Lutherans, and only four of the 
Romiſh religion. In the town court and great- council 
all the members are Lutherans, except two Roman ca- 
tholics. Here are a college of Jeſuits, and a Franciſcan 
nunnery. This town has likewiſe a ſeat among the im- 
perial towns on the bench of Swabia in the general diet, 
and in the diet of the circle. 

Weil, alſo called Weilerſtadt, in Latin Wila, is an 
imperial town ſeated on the river Wurm, and ſurrounded 
by the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The Popiſh religion pre- 
vails here. The pariſh-church of St. Peter was formerly 
collegiate. Here is alſo a convent of Auguſtine and Ca- 
puchin manks, together with a rich hoſpital. This city 


enjoys the ſame privileges as the reſt with reſpect to the 


diets. In the year 1388 count Ulric of Wirtemburg 
loft his life in a battle near this city, and in 1648 it was 


taken by ſtorm by the French. 


Wangen, together with its diſtrict, is ſeated on the 
river Argen, and is but a ſmall place, notwithſtanding 
its having the ſame privileges with reſpect to the diets. 
The inhabitants are Papiſſs, and have here a pariſh- 
church, an hoſpital, and a convent of Capuchins. 

Iſny, another imperial town, is ſeated on the river of 
the ſame name in the Algau. Its magiſtrates, and the 
greateſt part of the burghers, are of the Lutheran reli- 

ion; but among the latter are ſome Roman catholics, 
Here is an abbey of Benedictine monks. It has a place 


in the diet of the empire, and in the circle of Swabia a- 


mong the other imperial towns. In 1721 it ſuffered ex- 
tremely by fire. N 

The antient imperial town of Leutkirch is ſeated on 
the river Eſchach, which a little below this place runs 
into the Aitrach. It has a Lutheran and Roman catho- 
lic church, together with a nunnery of Franciſcans ; but 
the greateſt part of the magiſtracy are Lutherans. 

The antient and imperial town of Wimpfen, in Latin 
Wimpina, was in the time of the Romans called Cor- 
nelia. It is ſeated on the river Neckar, and properly con- 
ſiſts of two towns, the moſt conſiderable of which is 
called Wimpfen on the hill, and the other Wimpfen on 
the vale. In the former js a Lutheran pariſh-church, a 
grammar-ſchool, and a popiſh hoſpital, or foundation of 
the order of the Holy Ghoſt : in the latter is a popiſh 
abbey dedicated to St. Peter, and a convent of Domini- 
can monks, The magiſtracy are, however, compoſed 
entirely of Lutherans, In 1726 a ſharp action happened 
here between count Tilly and the margrave of Baden- 
Durlach. In 1645 and 1688 Wimpfen was taken by the 


French. 


Giengen is ſeated on the river Brenz, and is entirely 
ſurrounded by the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The inha- 
bitants are of the Lutheran religion, and enjoy the 
ſame Riede of ſending a deputy to the general diet of 
the imperial towns of Swabia, and in that of the circle, 
as all the other imperial towns. In 1634 this place was 
entirely deſtroyed by the Imperialiſts, . 
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The little free imperial towns of Pfullendorf, Buc 
Alen, Bopfingen, cha: Offenburg, * 
Zell, and Hammerſbach, are ſcarce worthy of any deſeri 
tion, ſince they are inconſiderable places, and ate oſs 
diſtinguiſhed by their having a ſeat in the diet of the auf 
pire, among the imperial towns on the bench of Swabis, 
and in that of the circle, 991 
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Of the Fre Principalities of Hohenzollern * Fut 5 
the Counties of Oettingen, and Eberftein, with the 155 

f of Mindelheim. F 00 13 4 e ? Lordſhip 
principality of Hohenzollern is a fruitful coun. 
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try advantageouſly fituated in a narrow tract 
the Danube, — Furſtenberg and the db at 
Wirtemburg. It took its name from the caſtle of Zo]. 
lern, which ſtands by a river of the ſame name, and is a 
1005 and narrow tract extending about thirty- four miles 
in length, and about ten where broadeſt; but in other 
places ſcarce five. It is tolerably fertile; and is govern- 
* its own princes. q 217 ? 
he family is divided into the two branches of Hechin- 
gen and Sigmaringen: each reigning prince has a coun. 
cil and treaſury ; * the former alone has a vote in the 
college of princes, though both have a voice in the diet 
of the circle. | 31. þ 
The titles of the reigning princes are, Prince of Ho- 
henzollern, burgrave of Nurenberg, count of Sigmarin- 
gen and Voringen, lord of Haigerloch and Wohrſtein, 
and hereditary chamberlain of the Holy Roman empire; 
yet the annual revenue of the prince of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen is computed to amount to no more than thirty 
thouſand florins, and that of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
does not exceed this ſum. = 
The former of theſe princes reſides at Hechingen, 
which is ſeated on the river Starzel, and has an ab 
dedicated to St. James. The reſidence of the latter is at 
Sigmaringen, a town ſeated on the Danube, - 
The principality of Furſtenberg is a narrow tract, 
which, according to ſome authors, extends about ſeventy 
miles in length on both ſides the Danube, which has its 
ſource within its limits; but no where exceeds eighteen 
miles in breadth ; but this account does not ſeem to be 
very accurate, and Dr. Buſching, who is extremely ex- 
plicit in ſome particulars, takes no notice of its form and 
extent. The county of Heiligenberg, which compoſes 
a conſiderable part of this principality, is bounded on 
the eaſt by Konigſec and Ravenſburg, on the eaſt it ter- 
minates on the territory of Conſtance, to the welt it 
borders on the juriſdiction of Uberling and Peterſhaus, 
and to the north on the imperial town of Pfullendorf and 
Hohenzollern. | 
The prince of Furſtenberg is entitled to fix votes in 
the diet of the circle, two among the princes for Heili- 
genberg and Stuhlingen, and four among the counts and 
barons, as lord of Moſkirch, Baar, Hanſen, and Gundelfin- 
gen. In the imperial diet he poſſeſſes only one vote in 
the college of princes, and another vote in the college 
of the counts of Swabia, for Heiligenberg and Wer- 
denberg. | 
There are no places in this principality wortby of 2 
particular deſcription, there being only a few ſmall towns 
and villages. | 
The county of Oettingen lies to the eaſt of the dutchy 
of Wirtemburg, extending about eighteen miles between 
the marquiſate of Anſpach on the north, and the dutch 
of Neuburg and the Danube on the ſouth : its greate 
breadth is about twelve miles. The lords of this country 
are divided into three branches; but all the three lines 
have one cuſtom- houſe and ſteward in common, which 
are both accountable to the chamber of regency. The 
inhabitants are partly Roman catholic and partly Luthe- 
ran. The country is divided into four prefeQurates, the 
principal place of which is 
Oertingen, the capital of the county, and the reſidence 
of the princely line of Oettingen-SpieJberg, 15 ſeated on 
the Wernitz, and is the ſeat of the regency and treaſury, 
and alſo of the Lutheran conſiſtory of the princes and 


counts in common. There are here a ſociety for the im- 
; provement 
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tovement of arts and ſciences, a grammar- ſchool, a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, a commandery of the Teutonic order, 
and an orphan-houſe. = "Lt 
The county of Eberſtein lies in the Black Foreſt, be- 

tween the dutchy of e and the margravate of 
Baden, and is watered by the Murg, by means of which 
a great number of floats of timber are carried into the 

Rhine. It belongs to the margrave of Baden-Baden, to 

whom it gives an additional ſeat and vote in the college 

of Swablan counts at the diet of the empire, and alſo in 

that of the circle. This county contains 11 

" Ebetſtein, a market- town, near which, is a caſtle. 

. Gerſpach,” a ſmall town ſeated on the river Murg, the 
inhabitants of which are. a mixture of Proteſtants and 


423 is alſo a Benedictine abbey for ladies, 
called Frauenalb, from its being ſeated on the river Alb; 
and likewiſe ſeveral villages. | 
There are fome other little territories too minute for 
deſcription in ſo extenſive a work as this; we ſhall there- 
fore only 'add the eter, eee Jos. 38 
Mindelheim is ſituated between the biſhopric of Augſ- 
burg on the north-eaſt, and the territories of the abbey of 
Kempten on the ſouth-weſt. It is a pleaſant fruitful 
territory, about ten miles ſquare. In the beginning of 
the laſt century duke Maximilian of Bavaria made himſelf 
maſter of ir, and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants ; but 
the elector of Bavaria being put under the ban in the 
year 7706, the emperor raiſed this lordſhip to a princi 
ality, and conferred it as afief on the moſt illuſtrious duke 
of Marlborough, who was created a prince of the empire, 
and alſo inveſted with a ſeat and vote, not only on the 
bench of princes of the circle of Swabia, but likewiſe in 
the imperial diet. However, by the peace of Raſtadt 
and Baden, in 1714, Mindelheim reverted again under 
its antient title of a lordſhip to. the elector of Bavaria, 
who on that account enjoys both a ſeat and vote on the 
bench-of counts and barons of the Swabian circle. 

Mindelheim, the capital, is ſituated in a plain on the 
fiver Mindel, about twenty-ſeven miles to the ſouth-weſt 
of Augſburg, and is an open town, with a caſtle on a hill, 
built mote for ornament than defence: it has a pariſh- 
church, a'college of Jeſuits, a gymnaſium, and a Fran- 
ciſcan conyent. | | 


* 
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Of the Auftrian Countries in Swabia not included within the 
"© Cirale, and the principal Places they contain. 


HE extent of the . imperial dominions in Swabia 
. cannot be determined, with reſpect to their length 
and. breadth, with any degree of certainty, they being in 
9 places interſected by other territories. 
This country is of moderate goodneſs; it produces all 
ce, like- | 


forts of corn, and towards the lake of Co 
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wiſe wine. The countrymen, who are Roman catholics, 
ſubſiſt 7 in ſummer by labouring in the fields and vine- 
yards, and in winter chiefly by ſpinning. — | 
This part of Swabia is divided into Peer and Lower 
juriſdictions; in the former ate thirteen prefeCturates, 
and in the Tatter ten divifions, the principal places in 
which are, | 
Rotenburg, a ſmall town ſeated. on the Neckar, and 
in the lower county of ' Hohenberg. It was deſtroyed 
by an earthquake, in the eleventh or twelfth century 
but was afterwards rebuilt,-and at preſent" contains 
citadel, with a fine college of Jeſuits, and a Carmelite 
eloiſter. Before the gate ſtands" a celebrated” church 
named Weckanthal, and in its neighbouthood is a me- 
dicinal ſpt᷑ing. nnn ies, ng 
In this part of Swabia is Auſtrian Briſgaw, which 
lies on the eaſt fide oP rhe Rhine, that river dividing 
it from Alſace; it is ſeated between the Ortnaw on the 
weſt, and the principality of Furſtenberg on the eaſt. 
The principal places in this diſtrict are the follow- 


ing : a Ive 

Pie burg, the capital of the province, is ſeated in the 
river Treiſam, and was formerly an important fortreſs. 
[t has been three times taken by the Swedes, and as of- 
ten by the French, who in 1745 demoliſhed its fortifica- 
tions. It has a regency pelle over a part of the 
Auſtrian territories in Swabia, an univerſity, a college of 
Jeſuirs, and ſeveral cloiſters. | | | 

Old Brifach, thus called to diſtinguiſh it from New 
Briſach, which belongs to the French, and is ſeated on 
the other ſide of the Rhine. Old Briſach is ſeated on 
an eminence, and was formerly an excellent fortreſs, 
which in 1688 was taken by the French; but in 1697 
was again reſtored, and in 1703 was taken a ſecond time; 
but in 1715 was again given up to the houſe of Auſtria ; 
but at length, in 1741, the preſent empreſs cauſed the 
fortifications to be razed. 

Rheinfelden, one of the foreſt towns, is ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide of the Rhine, and is defended by good fortifica- 
tions. On the oppoſite bank of that river is a covered 
way built in the manner of a horn-work, and having a 
communication with the town by means of a bridge. 
The Rhine at this place runs with great violence into a 
rocky tract a mile in length called the Gewild, through 
which ſhips are let down by ropes. 

Villingen, a town ſituated in a fertile tract on the 
Brie The ftreets are regularly laid out and well 
paved. This r means of the circumjacent moun- 
tains, and narrow paſſes leading to it, is extremely well 
ſecured, It has alſo ſome fortifications: hence in 1633 
and 1634 it was beſieged in vain, and in 1504 bom- 
barded without effe& by the French, though it had been 
taken by them in 1688. It has always ſerved the Auſtri- 
ans as a magazine for proviſions and military ſtores. It 
has an abbey of Benedictines, and in its neighbourhood 
is a good bath, | 
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f the Cirde of Burgundy in general; with a particular Ac: 
| Fo f the Au 27 Share of | the Dutchy, of Brabant, 
i dts; Situation, | Rivers, Government, and Arms ; with a 
| ee T 

ruſſels, Antwerp, and Mechlin. pr rn 


AE tenth. and laſt circle; of the German empire is 
chat of Burgundy ; but the greateſt part of its ter- 
ritories have been torn. from it. France bas graduall 
brought under her dominion the dutchy of Lorrain, which 
was formerly reckoned in this circle, and alſo a part of 
the dutchy of Luxemburg, together with, a part of the 
county of Flanders, and the counties of Artois ang Bur- 
gundy, or French Compte, and a part likewiſe of the 
counties. of Hainault add Namur. The provinces of 
Guyeldres, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Ove- 
ryſſel, and Groningen, have raiſed themſelves to liberty 
and independency ; nay, after their union, by the force 
of arms, they reduced to ſubjection a part of the dutchies 
of Brabant and Limburg, and likewiſe of the county of 
Flanders, with the city of Maeſtricht, and its territory. 
Laſtly, the king of Pruſſia has alſo the poſſeſſion of a part 
of Upper Gueldres. 25 

Thus the circle of Burgundy at preſent conſiſts only 
of the principal part of the dutchies of Brabant, Lim- 
burg, and Luxemburg ; and alſo of a part of the coun- 
ties of Flanders, Hainault, Namur, and a part of the 
upper quarter of Gueldres. Theſe territories, which, to- 
ether with the Netherlands, devolved, on the death of 
Charles V. to the Burgundian Spaniſh line of the houſe 
of Auſtria, fell, after che death of Charles II, king of 
Spain, to the 
emperor Charles VI. having, by the peace of Baden in 
1714, and by that of Vienna in 1725, ſecured them to 
his houſe, and after his death they came to his daughter 
and heireſs Maria Therefa. | | 

This circle is wholly Catholic. | | | 

The Burgundian envoy fits at the imperial diets in 
the council of the princes of the empire; and the Auſtrian 
governor-general reſides at Bruſſels. 

We ſhall begin this circle with the Auſtrian ſhare of 
the dutchy of 
on that part of the dutchy poſſeſſed by the republic of the 
United Provinces, to the eaſt on the biſhopric of Liege, 
to the ſouth an Hainault and Namur, and to the weſt 
on Flanders and Zealand. The whole dutchy, which 
is a hundred and four miles in length, and ninety-five 
in breadth, was formerly the firſt in rank of all the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the Netherlands, The ſouthern part 
of this dutchy is very mountainous, - 

The air of Brabant is good, and its ſoil very fertile. 
Its greateſt riches conſiſt in its flax. 

A part of the country is watered by the river Demer, 
which receives into it the leſſer rivers of Gheete, Dyle, 
Senne, and Nethe ; after which it takes the name of 
Rupel, and loſes itſelf in the Scheld, which, to the weſt, 
borders on Brabant, 

Near Bruſſels a canal has been carried on from the 
river Senne to the village of Willebroec, where it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the river Rupel, which ſoon aſter unites 
in ſuch a manner with the Scheld, that a perſon may ſail 
from Bruſſels to the North ſea, This canal was begun 
in 1550, and finiſhed in 1561, at the expence of eight 
hundred thouſand florins. In 1753 a canal was begun to 
be carried on from Louvain to the Rupel, which divides 
the Dam between the Louvain and Mechlin into two equal 

arts, and is naw brought to bear. Among other pub- 
ic works a ſtone cauſeway between Louvain and Bruſſels 
wag built in 710, and another in 1726 reaching from 
Louyain to Thienen and Liege, 
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The whole country profelies the Romiſh church; ang 
in 5 77 an archbiſhopric was erected at Mechlin y Pop 
Paul IV. under whom are fourteen callegiate church 
and two hundred and three clgifters. .. To the ſame 1 
biſhopric are ſubject the prelates af Antwerp, Ghent, 
Boiſleduc, Bruges, Y pres, and Nee ©. 
For the promotion of learning in this country here are 
leyeral ſchools and ſeminaries, as; alſp the univerſity of 
D nie. | 
The ſtates of Brabant conſiſt of, three 
bats of a number of towns, and all the 
counts, and barons of this province, with the burgoma- 
ſter and penſioners of the towns of Louyain, Bruſſels, 
and Antwerp. This college uſually mee four times a 
year, when it chooſes four deputies; 86-4, » two out of 
the clergy, and twa out of the nobility, who have their 
meeting I. * There is alſo a counci , penſioner, Who 
* ecretary of the college. | 
My e arms of this dufchy are, a_lion or, in a field 
Both the above ſtates and the chancery of Brabant 
meet at Bruſſels, and at the ſame place are allo the ſtate 
council, the privy council, the domain and finance 
coungil the rent chamber, and the ef court of Bra« 
ant. | 
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claſſes, the ab- 
Princes, dukes, 
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of burghers. 
Louvain, 5 
inen n an 

ouvain, called by the natives Loeven, and in Latin 
Loyanium, is ſeated on the river Dyle, and is of very 
conſiderable extent ; but while ſome repreſent the circle 
within the walls as twelve Engliſh miles, others affirm 
that the walls are only fix or ſeven miles round. It was 
2 the capital of the country, and had a flouriſh- 
ing trade from the manufactures of linen and woollen 
eſtabliſhed there, which in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, maintained upwards of one hundred and 
att: thouſand manufacturers; but the cloth weavers 
making an inſurrection in 1382, and being puniſhed on 
that account, a great number of them withdrew to Eng- 
land, and together with its manufactures, the city alſa 
decayed ; but its trade has. been attempted to be revived 
by making the new canal. 

Within the walls are Iarge meadows, beautiful vine- 
yards, with pleaſant gardens and. orchards, It ſtands in 
the fifty-firſt degree twelve minutes north latitude, and 
in the fourth degree forty minutes eaſt longitude, in a 
very fruitful ſoil, and in ſo pleaſant and fine an air, that 
wine 1s made both within the walls and without. 

The town-houſe is a fine building in the old taſte, 
adorned with ſtatues on the outſide, and much embel- 
liſhed within. The magiſtrates meet here twice a week, 
and are more numerous than in moſt other towns in the 
Low Countries ; for they have two burgomaſters, ſeven 
aldermen, two recorders, fix ſecretaries, and four trea- 
ſurers, beſides a council of twenty-one, eleven of which 
are country gentlemen, and the other ten are deacons of 
the trades, | 

The city contains five pariſh churches, which are wy 
noble ſtructures, and among them the collegiate churc 
of St, Peter is one of the moſt magnificent in the whole 
country. Its ſteeple has been eſteemed a maſter- piece; 
it was five hundred and thirty feet high, and on each 
ſide of it was another four hundred and thirty feet in 
height; but the larger ſteeple was blown down in a ſtorm 
in the year 1606, The chapter of this church conſiſts 
of a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, eighteen honorary 
prebends, and ten canons, who muſt all be profeſſors of 
different ſciences in the univerſity, The chapels belong- 
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ing to this church are finely adorned with ſculpture and 
"Without the town is a college of Jeſuits, fifteen mo- 
naſteries, and as many nunneries. "The church belong- 
ing to the Jeſuits convent was built in 1666, and would 
for a beauty even at Rome, Their pulpit of oak 

is the fineſt piece of that kind in the world: on the 
bottom is repreſented the fall of man, and above, the 
redemption of man by the virgin's treading on the fer- 
t's head. Among the nunneries, the convent for the 
ugliſh is the fineſt in the Low Countries, and very 


richly endowed. 

Tbe univerſity was founded in 1425, by duke John 
IV. and contains forty-one colleges. It enjoys very great 
privileges, granted b the popes and the dukes of Bra- 
bant. The principal perſon. in the univerſity is the ree- 
tor magnificus, who- enjoys his office for three months; 
dut is generally continued for three more. He is choſen 
from among the profeſſors of the five faculties, divinity, 
the canon law, the civil law, phyſic, and the liberal arts. 
Here are two other honourable poſts, that of conſerva- 
tor of the privileges of the — and the chance]- 
lor: the former is elective, and the latter annexed to the 
provoſtſhip of St. Peter's church. The hall where the 
public exerciſes are performed, is a large building of free- 
tone, and a great ornament to the city, and in it are 


three 
law, and phyſic, to which the ſcholars in every college 


reſort. | 
war the year 1542, Martin Roſſem, the general of the 
Guelderlanders, attacked this city without ſucceſs. In 
1572, William prince of Orange — it; but the 
burghers, aſſiſted by the ſtudents, made ſo brave a reſiſ- 
tance, as to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. In 1635 it was 
in — the French and Dutch, and on the 

fifth of Auguſt 1710, the French entered the city by 
ſurprize;; but were bravely repulſed by the inhabitants, 
who obliged them to retire in confuſion 3 for this Charles 
V. king of Spain, and afterwards emperor, ſent them a 

Iden key, which is ſtill kept as a curioſity in the town- 
houſe. owever, in 1746, the French made themſelves 
maſters of this place, and kept it till the year 1749. 
The territory belonging to the juriſdiction of Louvain 
4 _ large, and contains eighteen large manors, or 
iſtricts. 
Bruffels, called by the French Bruxelles, and in La- 
tin Bruxellæ, is the capital of Brabant, and the uſual 
reſidence of the governor-general of the Netherlands; 
it is ſeated on the little river Senne, which runs through 
it, in the fiftieth degree fifty minutes north latitude, and 
in the fourth degree fix minutes eaſt longitude. This 
city makes a noble appearance, it being on the brow of a 
hill, and from below, the whole of it is ſeen, Indeed, 
no city in Europe makes a more beautiful figure at a 
diſtance, except Naples and Genoa; and like them, 
when you are in the town, it is all up and down hill. 
It bas ſeven gates, out of each of which are large ſub- 
urbs, in which the citizens have their gardens: The 
city is furrounded with a double brick wall and a pretty 
large interval between, and ſmall ditches ; but the place 
is tao big to hold out a long ſiege, it being about ſeven 
miles in- circuit. 
The ftreets are very ſpacious, though ſteep, and the 

$ are generally pretty high. Here are ſeven fine 
ſquares, among which that of the great market-place is 
one of the moſt beautifull in Europe. The town-houſe 
the magiſtrates meet, takes up one fide, and is 
2 noble pile, which has a tower about three hundred and 
lixty-four feet high, with a ſtatue on the top, of St. 


the dragon, and tho ſeventeen feet high, it ſerves 
for a weather-cock. In this ſtructure is the apartment 
wherein the ſtates of Brabant meet, which is the beſt 
adorned of any in Europe. Here are particularly three 
arge rooms, one of which contains the reſignation 
of Charles V. in tapeſtry, fo finely executed, that it is 
laid to exceed every thing of the kind in Europe. It is 
frames ; and the other rooms belonging 


ſet up in gilt 
* aflembly are finely adorned with original paint- 
60 


ious rooms, where lectures are read in divinity, . 


Michael in copper gilt, the patron of this city, killing | 
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Oppolite to it is the imperial palace, the entrance 
into which is by a ſpacious court, . The palace ſtands 
on an eminence, and on the leſt hand is a large hall that 
leads to the imperial chapel, which is adorned on the 
outhde like that of Henry VII. in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
Fronting the gate of the court is the entrance into the 
royal apartments, which are very noble, but irregular, 
having been built at different times, and under them is a 
terras fronting a beautiful parterre, on which are braſs 
ſtatues of the emperors and dukes of Brabant : indeed, 
the whole ſquare is ſurrounded with pillars of the ſame 
metal. Upon one of the towers is a bird pierced with 
an arrow, in memory of the Infanta Iſabella ſhooting a 
bird. Behind the palace you deſcend by a pair of hang- 
ing ſtairs into the above parterre, which is adorned with 
fountains and ever-greens; and behind it is the park, 
where every body has the liberty to walk, and is adorn- 
ed with viſtas, grottos, fountains, and other water- 
works; it is alſo well ſtocked with deer. What is moſt 
ſurprifing in this park is the eccho, which makes ten or 
twelve diſtin reverberations. At the further end of the 
park is a fine pleaſure-houſe built by the emperor Charles 
V. after his abdication; whence it is called the empe- 
ror's houſe. 

Round the other parts of the great market are the halls 
of the different trading companies, who have each a large 
room for themſclves, and the reſt of the building ſerves 
for a tavern, Theſe balls are all of an equal height, 
and the fronts are adorned with ſculpture, gilding, and 
Latin inſcriptions. | 

The armoury was formerly well furniſhed ; but has 
now only ſome few remains, as the armour of Charles V. 
the duke of Alva, the cardinal Infante, and ſome others; 
as alſo the figures of ſeveral emperors and dukes in ar- 
mour on horieback, and on foot, with curious antique 
arms, according to the different manner of the ſeveral 
courts of Germany. 

Near the arſenal are the palaces of the prince of 


Orange, the prince of Ligne, the duke of Aremberg 


and Arſcot, the princes of Epinoy, Rubenpre, and Eg- 
mont, and in the gardens of the latter is a foe labyrinth. 
But the moſt agreeable gardens on account of their ſitu- 
ation, are thoſe belonging to the dukes of Bournonville, 
from which you not only ſee every bouſe in Bruſlels, 
but have an extenſive view into the country. In all 
theſe palaces are collections of original paintings by the 
moſt celebrated maſters, both ltalian and Flemiſh, 0 

The opera · houſe in Bruſſels was built by the duke of 
Bavaria in the year 1700. This is one of the nobleſt 
and largeſt in the world, it being erected in the Italian 
taſte, with rows of lodges, or * which the nobi - 
lity generally take for the winter ſeaſon to accommo- 
date their families and friends, and of which they keep 
the keys. That of the prince de Ligne is lined with 
looking-glaſs; fo that he can ſit in a corner of his lodge 
with half a dozen friends, drink a. bottle, or eat a ſup- 
per, which they often do, by a good fire, and at the 
ſame time fee the repreſentation in the looking-glaſs, 
without being ſeen either by the actors or the com- 


1 * are in this city twenty 2 fountains, adorn- 
ed with ſtatues at the corners of the moſt public ſtreets. 
In that of the herb · market are repreſented four beauti- 
ful young women that ſqueeze the water out of their 
breaſts, which ſpout night and day to a great diſtance. 
The fountain in the middle of the town-houſe is much 
admired ; it repreſents Neptune and his Tritons ſpout- 
ing out water, as a horſe alſo does from his mouth and 
noftrils. 
The churches of this city are very magnificent, ſeven. 
of theſe are parochial, and among them the church of 
St. Gedula, which is alſo collegiate, is the largeſt and 
fineſt, It ſtands on the top of a hill near the Louvain- 
te, and is ſurrounded with iron baluſtrades. It is an 
old Gothic building, with two large ſteeples at the eaſt 
end; but is finely embelliſhed within. On the pillars. 
in the body of the church are, on one ſide, the ſtatues. of 
our Saviour and fix apoſtles, and on the other the Vir- 
in Mary, with the fix other apoſtles, all as big as the 
life. Gn chapels on each ſide are finely adorned 
2 2 


with 
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with paintings and marble baluſtrades. In the choir are 
ſeveral fine monuments of illuſtrious princes, as the arch- 
duke Albert and his wife; Iſabella, Infanta of Spain; 
John duke of Brabant, with his wife; Mary daughter 
to Edward IV. king of England: but the fineſt is that 
of Erneſt archduke of Auſtria, and governor of the Ne- 
therlands. In one of the little chapels they worſhip three 
hoſts, which they pretend were ſtabbed by a Jew, about 
the year 1369, and bled. Theſe are expoſed every feſ- 
tival in a chalice richly ſet with diamonds. In order 
to perpetuate the 2 of this event, there is a yearly 
proceſſion on the Saturday after the thirteenth of July, 
when theſe hoſts are carried round the city, and attended 
by all the regular and ſecular clergy, the magiſtrates, 
courts of juſtice, and even the governor of the province. 

The chapel where they are kept is built entirely of mar- 
ble, and the altar is of ſolid Giver, 

Here is a college of Jeſuits, which has a very fine 
church, eleven monaſteries, and twenty-one nunneries; 
among which are two Engliſh, one of Dominican ladies, 
founded by cardinal! Howard in the reign of Charles II. 
king of England, of which one of the houſe of Norfolk 
is always abbeſs, the other is of Benedictine nuns. 

The Beguinage, or the foundation of pious maids, re- 
ſembles a little town, and is ſurrounded by a well and 
ditch, and divided into pretty little ſtreets, where every 
Beguine has her own apartment. Their number gene- 
rally amounts to ſeven or eight hundred, and ſometimes 
more. They are governed by four elderly women, whom 
they chooſe out of their own body, and have a confeſſor, 
or Chaplain, appointed by the biſhop of Antwerp. Their 
church is a fine piece of architecture lately built. 

The Mount of Piety in this city is a public office 
for lending money upon pledges at a moderate intereit, 
and was eſtabliſhed by the archduke Albert, and Iſabella 
his wife, in the year 1617. It is a vaſt building, like a 
monaſtery ; and there are private paſſages for going in, 
without being ſeen from the public ſtreets. The arch- 
duke put it for ever under the protection of the archbiſhop 
of Mechlin and the chancellors of Brabant, as gover- 
nors ; and they put in a ſuperintendent and other proper 
officers, by which it is governed. This has ſucceeded 
ſo well, that the magiſtrates in all the great cities of the 
Netherlands have erected others in imitation of it. 

The antient inhabitants of Bruſſels have ſhewn a ſin- 
gular fondneſs for the number ſeven ; for here are ſeven 
principal ſtreets that enter into the great market-place, in 
which ate ſeven ſtately houſes ; ſeven pariſh- churches ; 
ſeven noble families, eminent for their antiquity and great 
privileges; ſeven! midwives, ſworn and licenced by the 
ſenate to viſit the poor.as well as the rich, whenever call- 
ed; ſeven public gates of the Doric order, remarkable 
for leading to ſo many places of pleaſure or different ex- 
erciſes, namely, one - for. hunting, a ſecond for fiſhing, 
a third for fowling, a fourth leads to pleaſant fields, a 
fifth to paſture grounds, a ſixth to ſprings and vineyards, 
and a ſeventh to pleaſant gardens. | 

This city is ſaid to have entertained at one time ſeven 
crowned heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, 
with nine thouſand horſe belonging to their retinues. 
The inns, or eating-houſes, at Bruſſels, are equal to 
any in the world; and a ſtranger has the advantage of 
dining any time between twelve and three, on ſeven or 
eight diſhes of meat, for leſs than an Engliſh-ſhilling, 
The wines here are alſo very good and cheap, and for an 
Engliſh ſix-pence every hour you may have a coach that 
will carry you wherever you pleaſe, 

In the beginning of this ſection we have mentioned 
the canal which paſſes by this city. By the way of this 
- canal e r 0 go twice a day from Bruſſels to 

Antwerp and k again. 'Theſe treckſchuyts, or 
draught-boats, are ſo called from their being drawn by a 
Horſe, and are long covered boats, with windows on the 
ſides, and two benches within placed lengthways, on 
each of which fourteen or fifteen paſſengers may con- 
veniently fit. © Each boat is drawn by a finale horſe, at 
the rate of about three miles an hour, and the fare of each 
paſſ:nger amounts to no more than about two- pence far- 
thing for every hour. The canal is made like thoſe in 
HoHYand, with: broad ſtraight quays planted with trees, 
Where the ladies take the air in their coaches, going out 
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at the gate of Villevort, or Vilvorden, where there is 
fine road, with four rows of trees on each fide alon 1. 
canal for ſeveral miles, and from the canal is a — 


flight of ſteps which leads to the walls, on which one 


pany; 


re- 


eſpecial 
Every night, both in winter — 
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as tz 


obliged to treat their friends the next day. 22 ive 
rit is, 


Among the peculiarities, of this country it is obſer- 
vable, that people, both at Bruſſels and other towns in 
the Netherlands, have dogs to draw the little carts in 
which they ſel] fruit and other commodities about the 
{treets. | | | | 
- Bruſſels is particularly famous for its tapeſtry, camblets, 
and bone-lace, which are exported from thence. 

With reſpect to its hiſtory, we ſhall only obſerve, that 
in 1695 it was furiouſly bombarded by the French during 
forty-· ſix houts, by which means fourteen churches and 
above four thouſand houſes were reduced to aſhes; but 
within ſour years they were rebuilt with greater beauty 
than before. In the year 1708 it was beſieged by the 
elector of Bavaria; but the duke of Marlborough made 
him decamp with precipitation. In 1746 it was taken 
by the French; but was reſtored to the emperor by the 
treaty of Ax la Chapelle 2; | 
The territory and juriſdiction belonging to this city is 
of very large extent, and contains ſeveral manors and 
lordſhips, in which are many conſiderable villages. 

The city of Antwerp, called by the natives Antwerpen, 
by the French Anvers, and in Conde Antverpia, or An- 
doverpum, is the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name, 
and is ſeated in a low and ſenny ground on the eaſt fide 
of the Scheld, in the fiſty-firſt degree - fifteen minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth degree fifteen minutes 
eaſt longitude. It is built in the form of a creſcent, and 
is ſaid to be three thouſand. ſix hundred and thirty-five 
geometrical paces in compaſs. The ſtreets: are gene- 
rally large, ftraight, and well paved; but the houſes are 
built in amanner peculiar to itſelf, half of brick, and 
half of wood, with a kind of battlements on the top, 
and very high roofs, which give them an antique appear- 
ance. The fortifications are not ſo much celebrated for 
their ſtrength as their beauty; the ramparts being almoſt 
every where adorned with double, rows of trees, which 
in ſummer afford delightful and ſhady walks, The cita- 
del, however, is a ſtrong and regular fortreſs. The 
Scheld, both at Antwerp and two leagues above and be- 
low itz. is deep and broad, which greatly contributed to 
the flouriſhing ſtate of this city in former times, when 
it had the reputation of being the richeſt and moſt fre- 
quented port in Europe. The records of this city _ 
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tion a-merchant, named John Daens, who having lent | 


a million of gold to Charles V. afterwards invited that 

emperor to dinner, where, after a noble entertainment, 

he threw the emperor's bond into the fire, which was 

of cinnamon, a ſpice which at that time bore a higher 
rice than at preſent. 

In the city are twenty-two public ſquares, and two 
hundred and twelve ſtreets. Moſt of the houſes have 
court-yards before, and gardens behind. The principal 
ſtreet is called Mere, which is ſo broad that fix coaches 
may go a-breaſt, and the houſes here are generally! of 
2 At the upper end of this ſtreet is a fine braſs 
crucifix thirty-three feet high, placed on a marble pe- 
deſtal. The city has ſeven gates, from each of which 
runs a long ſtreet terminating at the 'cathedral, which is 
placed about the middle of the city. On the top of the 

ate which leads to the quay ſtands the ſtatue of a giant. 

his gate, as well as ſeveral others in the city, was de- 
ſigned by the famous painter and architect Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, who was a native of Antwerp. | 

The citadel, which is efteemed one of the ſtrongeſt 
in Europe, is very regular, It is an exact pentagon, 
and ſtands on the ſouth fide of Antwerp, on the banks 
of the Scheld, and commands the town, the river, and 
the neighbouring country, The erecting of this for- 
treſs, by order of Philip II. king of Spain, was the firſt 
check given to the trade of this city, which was before 
a free port. It has five baſtions, which, from the regu- 
larity of the figure of the citadel, defend one another: it 
has large and deep double ditches, with only one gate, 
and is ſaid to be about two thouſand' five hundred paces 
in circuit. "an 

The exchange of Antwerp has four ſpacious gates op- 
poſite-to each other, and always open. The walks round 
it are ſupported by forty-three pillars of blue marble, all 
carved with different figures, not two of them bein 
alike. This ſtructure is faid to be a hundred and eight 
feet long, and a hundred and forty broad,” Underneat 
are yaults, or magazines, well ſtored with - merchants 
goods; and above is an academy for painting, ſculpture, 
architecture, and the mathematics, The building of this 
exchange colt the city of Antwerp three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. From this ſtructure, which was the firſt 
of the kind in Europe, Sir Thomas Greſham took the 
model of the Royal — he erected in London, as 
did alſo the burghers of Amſterdam that of theirs. 

The town-houſe is a very grand piece of architecture 
built with free-ſtone, with a fine frontiſpiece- adorned 
with a variety of ſtatues, a cupola, and an eagle at the 
top. It ſtands in the great market-place, which is a very 
ſpacious. ſquare, in which are all the public executions. 
The houſe of the Hanſe-towns, for the convenience of 
the Eaſtern merchants from the Baltic, called Eaſterlings, 
was built in the year 1568, when the trade of Antwerp 
flouriſhed, and is a ſquare building of ſtone two hun- 
dred and thirty feet each way, with magazines in the 
upper parts for dry goods, and cellars below for wet. 
In the middle ſtory, which has a gallery quite round an 
inner ſquare, are three hundred lodging- rooms for mer- 
chants. But this ſtructure is now turned into horſe bar- 
racks, the cellars of which ſerve ſor ſtables, and the 
rooms above for hay- lofts. | | | 

The markets of Antwerp are at a proper diſtance from 
each other, each having a particular ſquare, The fiſh- 
market by the river is very ſpacious ; but the moſt curious 
of them all is the Friday-market, as it is called, where, 
on every Friday, all forts of houſhold-goods, pictures, 
and jewels, are ſold by auction, and often at a very chea 
rate; for when a perſon dies who leaves a family of chil- 
dren, his pictures are all ſent to the Friday-market, and 
1 money ariſing from their ſale is equally divided among 
them. 

No city in the Netherlands has ſo many churches and 
ſuch fine ſtructures as thoſe of Antwerp, which is the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin, 

here are here four collegiate churches, thte e other 
pariſh churches, four abbeys, and about ſixty cloiſters-of 
the firſt rank, The cathedral” of Our Lady, which is 

ſo a parochial church, is a very grand pile, upwards of 
hve hundred feet long, two hundred and thirty broad, 
and three hundred and ſixty high. Its fpire is four hun- 
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dred and ſixty-ſix feet in height, the croſs at the top one 
hundred and fifty-one, the diameter of the clock thirty 
feet, and its circumference ninety. In its belfry are 
thirty-three great bells, and two ſets of chimes, The 
three principal gates of this cathedral are adorned with 
marble and laing, and the altars are embelliſhed 
with fine paintings, ſome of them by Rubens. The 
picture which repreſents the taking down of our Saviour 
from the croſs, in which the figures are as big as the 
life, is reckoned a maſter-piece, Here are alſo ſome cu- 
rious pieces by Quintin Maſſeys, a blackſmith, who fall- 
ing in love with a painter's daughter, aſked her in mar- 
riage; but her father anſwered, that he would never be- 
ſtow her on any except a painter. Upon this the black- 
ſmith going to Italy, entered the Lombard ſchool, and 
in a few years returning a greater maſter than the father 
of her he admired, he married her, At the entrance into 


this cathedral he is interred, where his effigy is put up 
with this inſcription : 


- Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 
| That is, L Hh 
% Connubial love transformed Vulcan into Apelles“ 


In this cathedral Philip II. king of Spain, after the 
voluntary reſignation of his father, the emperor Charles 
V. held on the twenty-firſt of January, 1555, a chapter 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, in which he created 
nineteen new knights, among whom were the ſeven fol- 
lowing kings: Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of 
France, his uncle Ferdinand king of the Romans, Chriſ- 
tian king of Denmark, John of Portugal, Sigiſmond of 
Poland, and Maximilian of Bohemia, whoſe banners are 
{till hanging in the choir. 

Tue church belonging to the Jeſuits college is eſteem- 
ed one of the fineſt in Euere. The front is a noble piece 


g | of architecture, on the top of which is a ſtatue of Ignatius 


Loyola. All the inſide is paved with white marble, and 
the galleries were ſupported by fifty-ſix marble columns, 
The great altar is alfo of marble, intermixed with jaſper, 
porphyry, and gold ; and on the ceiling are nun dt 
ictures from the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, done by 
Rubens and Vandyke. The carving is moſt excellent, 
and the flower-work by Segers, a Jeſuit. The chapel of 
the Virgin adjacent to it is ſtill more magnificent. The 
picture of the Aſſumption of the Virgin on the great altar 
was done by Rubens, and called by him his favourite 
piece; round it are ſix ſtatues of alabaſter repfeſenting 
the founders of this chapel, The church was much da- 
maged ſome years ago, and the marble galleries beaten 
down by thunder; but it has been pretty well repaired, 
though the galleries haye not been rebuilt. In the Je- 
ſuits college is alſo a library, which takes up four cham- 
bers. | 


The Carmelite church is famous for its having a large 
filver ſtatue of the virgin Mary. | | 
On the banks of the river near the ramparts ſtands the 
noble and rich abbey of St, Michael, where all ſovereign 
princes lodge'on their comune to this city. The apart- 
ments are truly grand, and the refeftory or hall, where 
the monks dine, is ſaid to be as large and as well paint- 
ed as that of St, George at Windſor, The monks: are 
of the order of St. Norbertus, archbiſhop, of Magdeburg, 
who came to Antwerp in 1124, and eſtabliſhed this or- 
der here; and his pretended miracles are painted round 
the church belonging to the abbey. _ 5 
There are nineteen nunneries in this city, among 
which is an Engliſh one of the order of St. Thereſa; 


P | but the nuns wear no linen, eat no fleſh, and lie upon 


ſtraw : even the grates have ſuch à diſmal appearance, 
that they give the place the reſemblance of a priſon. 
Among the many privileges granted this city by its 
princes, one is, that any perſon born in Antwerp is a 
citizen, though both the father and mother are fo- 


. | x. ol * 
owards the middle of the ſixteenth century there 
were computed to be no leſs than two hundred thouſand 
inbabitants and ſtrangers who lived in the city; but du- 
ring the civil wars it ſuffered much, particularly in 1576, . 
when it was plundered for three whole days together by 
the Spaniards. But what has moſt contributed to re- 


| duce this city, was the peace concluded at Munſter in 


1648, 
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1648, between Spain and the United Provinces, when it 
was agreed, that no large ſhip ſhould go directly to Ant- 
werp, but unlade its wares in Holland. In 1659 many 
of the inhabitants, on account of an inſurtection, being 
obliged to quit the town, and an infectious diſeaſe ſome 
years after carrying off great numbers, the place fell of 
courſe into great decay. However, the tapeſtries and 


lace made here are very fine; and for the promotion of 


trade an important inſurance company has been erec+ 


With reſpe& to the hiſtory. of this city, it is proper 
farther to n Francis of Valois, duke of Alencon, 
and brother of king Henry III. of France, being inital- 
led duke of Brabant at Antwerp in 1582, and appoiated 


oyernor of the Netherlands by the ſtates-general, thought 
his authority circumſcribed within too narrow bounds z 
and to render himſelf more abſolute, reſolved to ſurpriſe 


the city. Accordingly on the 17th of June 1583, cau- 


fing ſeventeen companies of infantry to enter the gates, 


he himſelf drew near the walls with his army, who were 
all Frenchmen, as if only to review them. But the ci- 


tizens, diſcovering his deſign, made ſo brave a defence, 
that they drove the French out of Antwerp, killed about 
fifteen hundred of them, among whom were about three 
hundred noblemen, and took upwards of two thouſand 
Aſter which the duke retiring into France, 


priſoners, 
_ with grief. 
n 


able in hiſtory. He re-eſtabliſhed the Roman catholics, 


who had been but lately baniſhed the city, and reſtored 
it to the crown of Spain. It was ſeized by the French 


on the death of Charles II. in the year 1700 ; but tho 


it was provided with a ſtrong garriſon, it ſurrendered to 
the duke of Marlborough in 1706, about a month after 
reat general obtained over 
n ſhort, the barrier treaty 


the memorable victory that 
the French at Ramillies. 

between the emperor and the republic of the United 
Provinces was concluded here in 1715; and the French 
made themſelves maſters of this city in 1746, but reſto- 
ted it to the emperor, at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
A The territories belonging to this city are very exten- 

ve. | 

© The city of Mechlin is large, well built, and ſeated 
on the Dyle and Demer, ſixteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Antwerp, in the. fifty-firſt degree twenty minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth degree thirty-one mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude. It has many artificial canals, and 
broad and clean ſtreets. It is a ſortified- place, but 
of no conſiderable ſtrength, and is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who bears the title of primate of all Belgium, as 


alſo the reſidence of a governor, who has aprovincial court 
here, It is divided into fix pariſhes, each of which bas a fine | 


church. The cathedral is a arge and noble ftryQure, 
that is ſaid to have the higheſt ſteeple in the country. 
The pariſh church of Our Lady is collegiate, and the 
parochial church of Our Lady of Hanſwyck is a prio 
of regulars, of the order of St. Auguſtine, and of the 
congregation of St. Genevieve. There are here nine mo- 
naſteries, a commandery of the Teutonic order, a college 
of Jeſuits, and an archiepiſcopal ſeminary ; there is allo 
ſaid to be a Beguinage, which generally contains about 
ſeven hundred young women, who maintain themſelves 
by working, and make no vows. St. Rombant, an Iriſh- 
man, and biſhop of Dublin, is the patron of this city, 
and his remains are kept in a ſilver ſhrine. 
In the arſenal are caſt great guns, mortars, &c. Here 
Philip II. king of Spain built an hoſpital for wounded 
and Meade Pliers. | | 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of a high bailiff, two burgo- 
maſters, and twelve echeyins. The concurrence of this 
little lordſhip is neceſſary to the enacting of laws, and 
raiſing of money. The inhabitants carry on a conſide- 
rable trade in corn, thread, and blankets ; but the prin- 

cipal manufacture of this city is that of the fine laces ſo 
famous throughout Europe, 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance relating to the hi- 
ſtory of this city is, that in the year 1547, a tower be- 
ing ſet on fire by lightning, communicated to two hun- 
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1585 the duke of Parma, governor of the Nether- 
lands 2 the king of Spain, took Antwerp, aſter a ſiege 
of twelve months, which was one of the moſt remark- 


Linus. 


d red quintals of powder, which inſtantly blowing up 
deſtroyed almoſt the whole city. | , * 


SECT. Il 


Of the Auſtrian Part « the Dutchies of Limburg and I us. 
9 with a 42 22 of the Cities of 
Limburg and Luxemberg. 


HE Auſtrian part of the dutchy of Limburg co: 


ſiſts of arable land, and particularly abou 
in a fine ab go — In the eb beben of Lia. 
burg are found iron, lead, and calamy. Great part of 
this dutchy being at preſent ſubject to the ſtates-pene.. 
ral, it will be deſcribed under the republic of the Unite 
Provinces: we have only to add here a very few particy- 
lars. 'The arms of the dutchy are a lion azure in a 
field or. 

The ſtates of the country conſiſt of prelates, nobles, 
and high juriſdictions, The Auſtrian part of the dutchy 
is under a governor, and conſiſts of nine ſmall diſtricts, 
the principal * in which is, 

Limburg, the capital of the province, ſeated on a 
fine and fruitful bill, at the foot of which runs the little 
river Weſe, in the fiftieth degree forty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſixth degree fourteen minutes eaſt 
longitude. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral quarries of 
*— ſorts of marble, and all around are ſurpriſing 
mountains, rocks, and precipices. It was regularly for- 
tihed and defended by a caſtle on a very ſteep rock, 
flanked with towers and baſtions of free-ſtone; but in 
1675, the French under the prince of Conde laid fieze 
to it, while the French king himſelf, with another 
army, hindered the prince of Orange from relieving it; 
ſo that after eleven days open trenches, the governor 
was obliged to ſurrender ; and in 1677, the French, fore- 
ſeeing that they ſhould be obliged to reſtore the city at 
the peace, blew up the caſtle, deſtroyed the fortitica- 
tions, and burnt the whole town, except the church and 
parſonage houſe, The next year it was reſtored with 
the province, by the treaty of Nimeguen ; but in 17 
the allied army under the duke of Marlborough m 
themſelves maſters of the city, which the French had 
ſeized 1n 1700, and took the whole French garriſon, with 
the governor, priſoners of war, and it was after re- 
ſtored to the emperor, "The city is again pretty well 
foctified; but has only two gates. The pariſh church 
of St. rge is a fine and large ſtructure, with a ſteeple 
of free · ſtone; but has fuffered very much in the ſeve- 
ral fieges it has undergone. Here is alſo a convent of 
Capuchins, and another of penitent nuns. 

he dutchy of Luxemburg is bounded on the eaſt by 

the eleQorate of Treves, on the ſouth by the dutchy of 
Lorrain, on the weſt by Champagne, on the north by 
the biſhopric of Liege and the dutchies of Limburg and 
uliers. In its utmoſt extent from north to ſouth it 


ry | is about ninety-five miles, and about as many from eaſt 


ro welt. 


It lies in the center of the foreſt: of Ardennes, but its 
ſoil is not very fertile, though it produces ſome corn, and 
has a good breed of cattle, with wine and all forts of game; 
but its principal riches conſiſt in its many iron-works 
and founderies for cannon. 

It is watered by many ſmall rivers, the principal of 
which are the Semois, the Ourt, the Laſſe, and the 
Chiers, which diſcharge themſelves into the Maeſe, to- 

her with the river — which receives into it ſome 
maller ſtreams, and alſo the Kyll, both which flow in“ o 
the Moſelle. The Maeſe waſhes this dutchy on the weſt, 
2 the Moſelle waters a part of the country to the ſouth- 
eaſt. 

The inhabitants are of the Romiſh religion, and in the 
whole dutchy, beſides the principal city, are twenty 
ſmaller towns. 2 

The arms of the dutchy are a lion gules, in a ſhield 
divided into ten parts, azure and argent. 

The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
deputies of ſeveral towns. The abbot of St. Maximin, 
who poſſeſſes large revenues in this dutchy, is primate 2 
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FLANDERS. 


' the fates, though his abbey is ſeated near Treves. Over 
85 dutchy is _—— an Auſtrian governor. At the 
city of Luxemburg, is a judicator of nobles filled up in- 
tirely by perſons of antient nobility, who have at their 
bead a preſident, ſtiled a judge. The provincial-coun- 
cil was erected by the emperor Charles V. and conſiſts 
of a preſident, three noble and three learned counſel, 

eneral procurator, and a ſecretary. | 

In the whele dutchy are twenty-three ſmall towns, 
beſides the capital, which we ſhall next deſcribe. 

Luxemburg, the capital of the dutchy, is ſeated on the 
river Elz, at its confluence with the rivulet of Petreuſe, 


E U R OP K. 


and is one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in the Nether- 


lands. It is divided into the Upper and Lower town: the 
former reſembles an heptagon, and lies partly in the 
plain and partly on a rock; the latter is ſeated amidſt 
deep valleys, and conſiſts of two ſuburbs. The prinei- 

| church is that of St. Nicholas, which is parochial, 

ut not very remarkable; and therefore when any pub- 
lic act of devotion is to be performed, it is done either in 
the church of the Jeſuits or. Recollects, which are both 
large and beautiful. Here are three other pariſhes, one 
of which belongs to the Benedictine abbey of Munſter ; 
there are alſo three convents of men, and the like number 
of women. 

This city ſuffered greatly by the wars between France 
and the Netherlands. In 1542 it was ſacked by the 
French under Charles duke of Orleans; but retaken the 
following year by Gonzague, general of the emperor 
Charles V. In 1683 it was bombarded by the French, 
and afterwards taken: they kept it by virtue of the 
treaty. of Ratiſbon, but were obliged to reſtore it to the 
Spaniards by that of Ryſwic. "The French retook it in 
1701, and by the treaty of Utrecht it was given to the 

nited Provinces as a barrier ; but was ſurrendered to 
the late emperor in 1715. . 

As the Auftrian part of the dutchy of Gueldres is very 
ſmall, we ſhall defer an account of it till we come to the 
United Provinces, to whom the greateſt part of this 
country belongs. 


s ECT. 1t. 


Of FLANDERs in general, 


Its Situation, Extent, Fertility, Produce, and Rivers. The 
Religion and Manufattures of the Inhabitants, and the 
Diviſions of the Country. 


e 


LLANDERS terminates to the north-weſt on the 
Northern ſea ; to the north on the Scheld, which 
parts it from Zealand ; to the eaſt on Brabant and Hai- 
nault; and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt on Hainault and 

Artois, Its extent, taken by a right line drawn from 
the borders of Artois _ the ſea-coaſt to Antwerp, a- 
mounts to about ninety-five miles, and from the nor- 
thernmoſt end of Cadſand to Marchiennes to above ſeventy- 
fix; and if we draw it to the end of the narrow tract of 
the prefecturate of Douay, to ninety-five miles. 

his country enjoys a temperate and wholeſome air, 
particularly to the ſouth, it being partly level and ey 
mountainous. Its ſoil is in general fertile, and fit for 
agriculture; and towards the ſea, and the borders of 

France, its degree of fertility is uncommonly great. The 
land bears almoſt all forts of corn and garden-ſtuff; and 
ſome tracts, particularly thoſe of Bruges and Ghent, may 
export corn, though that produced in other parts is ſome- 
times not ſufficient to ſupply the great number of its in- 
habitants, The riches of the country conſiſt in its flax. 
The paſture grounds here are in many parts extremely 

on which account the breeding of cattle is an im- 
portant article, and here is made a great deal of fine but- 
ter and cheeſe. The breed of horſes and ſheep is like- 
wiſe very conſiderable. Flanders produces fruits of va- 
rious ſorts z it has plenty of fowl, and, as it has foreſts 
and woods, it has a great number of deer, wild boars, 
and bares. It has likewiſe plenty of ſea and riverzfiſh. 

Its principal rivers are the Scheld, which receives the 
Scarpe, the Lys, the Lieve, and the Dender. Some 
uſeful * have been dug here, among which that 
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FEES Rees 
which extends between Ghent and Bruges is the prin- 
cipal. _ : 1 
The Flemings are of the Romiſh church, and king 
Philip II. erected three new biſhoprics here, thoſe 4 
Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres. The inhabitants boaſt of 
their being. e inventors of ſome important arts. I hey 
were the firſt in Europe who began to ſupport them- 
ſelves by weaving, and by dying of cloths and ſtuffs ; 
and at Courtray was diſcovered the manner of, weavin 
all ſorts of figures in linen. In the fourteenth 2 5 
William von Beukelſzon, a natiye of Viervilet, taught 


the method of curing berrings; and in the fifteenth cen- 


tury John Van Eyck invented painting in oil. Indeed at 
preſent the manufactures of Flanders are far from being 
in their former flouriſhing ſtate. There are here, hows» 
ever, ſtill made filk and woollen ſtuffs, brocade, cotton, 
camblets, linen, lace, tapeſtries, wrought curtains, bed 
coverlets, and other worked ſtuffs, | 

| This country became ſubject to the earls of Flanders 
in the ninth: century; and in 959 Baldwin III. the fourth 
count, introduced weaving, and alſo appointed fairs and 
trade. In 1359 Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, mar- 
rying Margaret III. daughter and heireſs to count Lewis 
I. at length obtained the county or earldom of Flanders; 
and his daughter Mary marrying Maximilian, archduke 
of Auſtria, Flanders became poſſeſſed by the houſe of 
Auſtria, The northern part of this country was ceded 
to the States-general partly by the peace of Munſter, and 


partly by the barrier-treaty in 17153 and France in 1667 


ſeized on the ſouthern part. 


Flanders conſiſts of three parts: the largeſt of theſe, 
which is properly called the County of Flanders, and was 
formerly under the dominion of the French, has been 
divided, according to the languages ſpoken in it, into the 
German and Walloon, German Flanders terminates 
to the north on the North ſea, to the eaſt on Imperial 
Flanders, to the ſouth on the Lys, and to the weſt on 
Artois and the New Foſs; but Walloon Flanders borders 
to the north on German Flanders, to the eaſt on the 
Scheld, to the ſouth on the territory of Cambray, and to 
the weſt on the Lys and the county of Artois. All this 
part the emperor Charles V. by virtue of the ſtipulation 
made with Francis I. in 1526, ſet free from its depen- 
dency on France. The ſecond part, which was called 
the Lr of Flanders, or Imperial Flanders, from its 
being under the ſupreme juriſdiction of the holy Roman 
=> a comprehends the county of Aloſt, the land of 

aes, and the four prefeCturates, as they are called, to- 
17 5 with the land on the other ſide of the Scheld, 

he third part has obtained the name of Proper Flanders ; 
this * neither dependent on France nor the Roman 
empire, 
Flanders. To this part belong Dendermond, Bornheim, 
and Geerſberg, with their diſtricts. | 

The parts poſſeſſed by France and the United Provin- 
ces will be treated of in thoſe countries, and we ſhall 
here only conſider the territories in Flanders belonging 
to the houſe of Auſtria, In treating of this country we 
ſhall deſcribe what is called its four niembers, which are 
the diſtricts of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and the Frank- 


enland ; the principal places in which are Oſtend and 
Newport. | 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Territories in Flanders belonging to the Houſe of 


Auſtria; with a particular Deſcription of Ghent, Bruges 
5 Oſtend, and Newport. 1 . 


i city of Ghent, the capital of Flanderg, 
called by the natives Gent, or Ghendt, by the 


French Gand, and in Latin Gandavum, lies thirty-five 
miles to the north-weſt of Bruſſels, in the fifty-firſt de- 
gree twelve minutes north latitude, and in the third de- 
gree thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude; On account of 
its gay running waters which unite near this city it hag 

reat advantages, both with reſpect to trade and ftreogth 3 
or not only the Scheld receives the Lys in this town, 
but from hence to Damme runs the Lieve, which is pro- 


perly a canal, the digging of Which was begun in the 
4A Fer 


ut is under the juriſdiction of the counts of 
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year 1228, and, beſides" ſeveral rivulets, receives into it 
the Caele. The canal which extends from bence to 
Bruges, and from thence to Oſtend, was begun in 1613, 
and is very remarkable, From another canal, which runs 
to the north, a branch extends from Rodenhuyſen to 
Sas van Ghent, Beſides theſe, there are here ſeveral 
other canals and rivers, Phe city of Ghent is of con- 
ſideraple extent, its compaſs within the walls being com- 
puted at forty-five thouſand fix hundred and forty Ro- 
man feet, e rivers and canals within the city divide 
it into twenty-ſix iſlands, which are 7 by as many 
reat bridges, and ſeventy-two ſmaller ones ; and, by 
A oetiig up the ſluices, the country for a mile round may 
be laid under water, It is defended by a citadel built by 
the emperor Charles V. conſiſting of four regular baſ- 
tions; but is not ſo conveniently ſituated for the defence 
of the town, as to command it, and keep the inhabi- 
tants in awe. | 
This city, at the requeſt of king Philip II. was erected 
into an epitcopal ſee, and made ſuffragan to Mechlin : the 
celebrated Cornelius Janſenius, from whom the Janſe- 
niſts, that have raiſed ſuch diſputes in France, have 
their name, was the firſt biſhop. This dioceſe contains 
ſeven deaneries, and a hundred and 8 mores pariſhes, 
ſeven of which are within the city, The cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptiſt, is a fine, large, and an- 
tient ſtructure. There is alſo a collegiate and fix pariſh 
churches. The abbot of the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Peter ſtiles himſelf primate of Flanders, and preſident of 
the aſſembly of the Netherland cloiſters. Here are alſo 
two abbies for monks, two colleges of Jeſuits, ſeven o- 
ther monaſteries, and what is called the Templehof, 
which belongs to the order of St. John, with twenty- 
two nunneries, two Beguine-houſes, a ſeminary belong- 
ing to the biſhopric of Ghent, with ſeveral hoſpitals and 


Chapels. 

There are in this city thirteen market-places, feven of 
which are large, particularly that called the Friday's- 
market is the moſt extenſive, and remarkable for a noble 
ſtatue of the 'emperor Charles V. dreſſed in his impe- 
rial robes,” and ſtanding on a pedeſtal in the middle of 
the ſquare. 

Upon a bridge built over the Lys ſtand two braſs 
ſtatues, repreſenting a man ready to cut off the head of 
another. The ſame figures are alſo painted in the town- 
houſe ; the ſtory of which is thus related: A father 
and ſon being both condemned to death, a pardon was 
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afterwards offered to either of them that would be the 
other's executioner. After a long conteſt, the father 
prevailed upon the ſon to ſave his on life, by taking a- 
way his: but juſt as the ſon was ready to give the fatal 


blow, the blade either broke in the air, or flew out of 


the handle, which being conſidered as a moſt ſingular 
inſtance of the rer dn of Providence, they were 
both pardoned. | 
The town-houſe is a double building, with two fronts, 
one of antient architecture, and the other in the modern 


_ © taſte, and very beautiful. It was begun in the year 1600, 


and was twenty years in 2 Near this ny 
ftands a high tower called the Belfre 


/ 


Sn. 


who was then in Spain, ſet out immediately, paſſed thro? 
France, and having arrived at Ghent, puniſhed the inha- 
bitants with ſingular ſeverity: he cauſed twenty-ſix of 
the principal citizens to be executed, baniſhed a ſtill 
greater number, confiſcating all their effects; took from 
the city its artillery, arms, and privileges; condemned 
the inhabitants to pay a fine of above twelve hundred 
thouſand crowns ; — the magiſtrates to walk 
in public proceſſion with a rope about their necks; and 
that the citizens might never be able to recover their for- 
mer privileges, he built the above-mentioned citadel, 
By theſe means he made almoſt a deſart of one of the 
largeſt and moſt populous cities in Europe. But it has 
ſince in a great meaſure recovered its antient ſplendor, 
though it is ſaid that not half of its extent within the 
walls is built upon. | 

In 1576 the States-general of the Netherlands, ex- 
cept thoſe of Luxemburg and Limburg, concluded the 
famous treaty called the Pacification of Ghent, the prin. 
cipal articles of which were, that the Spaniſh, and all 
other foreign troops, ſhould evacuate the Netherlands ; 
that Holland and Zealand ſhould continue united with 
the other provinces; and that the Roman catholic reli. 
gion, and the antient privileges of the country, ſhould 
be maintained, This treaty was approved and ratified 
by king Philip II. but with no deſign to keep it; forthe 
duke of Arſchot being appointed governor of the province 
of Flanders, made a magnificent entry into the city of 
Ghent, and three days after the citizens aſſembled, and 
demanded the reſtoration of all the privileges they had 
been deprived of by Charles V. which being refuſed them, 
they ſeized the duke, the biſhops of Bruges and Ypres, 
with ſome other lords, whom they kept priſoners ; after 
which they took an oath to the prince of Orange, ſub- 
ſcribed to the Union of Utrecht, and d'[mbiſe, who had 
aſſiſted in this great event, was made firſt echevin of the 
city; but in 1584 they again ſubmitted to the king of 
Spain; upon which d'Imbiſe was depoſed, and ſoon after 
publickly beheaded. In 1678 the city was beſieged by 
the French, and the king himſelf came before it, when, 
though the citizens cut their dykes, and laid part of the 
country under water, both the town and citade] were ſoon 
taken; but, about four months after, the French reſtored 
it to the Spaniards by the treaty of Nimeguen. On the 
death of Charles II. king of Spain, in the year 1700, the 
French again ſeized this city ; but in 1706 it ſurrendered 
to the allies, after the battle of Ramillies. In 1708 the 
French ſurpriſed it, together with Bruges, and threw an 
army into it for its defence; but the city of Liſle having 
been taken'by the allies at the cloſe of the ſame year, the 
French. were obliged to ſurrender Ghent, afier a few 
days fiege. It continued in the poſſeſſion of the houſe 
of Auſtria till the year 1745, when the French again made 
themſelves maſters of it, but reſtored it to the emperor 
at the peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

The diſtrict of Ghent is very conſiderable, and con- 
tains the county of Aloſt, with its capital ; Oudenard, 
celebrated for the glorious victory obtained near it in 
1708, by the duke of Marlborough; the town and caſ- 


y, to which is an a(- tellany of Courtray; the county of Waes ; the town and 


cent of above three hundred ſteps, Here is a fine clock, lordſhip of Dendermonde, and other places, 


with a chime of bells, the largeſt of which, called Row- | 


land, weighs eleven thouſand pounds, On the top of 
this tower is a dragon of gilt copper, ſaid to have 
been ſent from Conf: 
Flanders. | 
The trade of Ghent principally conſiſts in cloths, ' 
ſtuffs, and ſilks, of which ſuch quantities are made here, 
that among the fiſty companies of . tradeſmerf, thoſe | 
concerned in theſe commodities are ſaid to form a third | 
art, | 
L The magiſtracy conſiſts of burgomaſters, echevins, or 
aldermen, and counſellors, annually choſen from amon 
the principal inhabitants; and thefe have at their 2 
an high-bailiff, This city is the ſeat of the council of 
Flanders, from which lies an appeal to the grand council 


antinople by Baldwin IX. earl of 


of Mechlin. 
In the year 1539 the inhabitants, being over- loaded 
with taxes, revolted againſt the emperor Charles V. and 
implored the affiftance of Francis I. king of France; 
but he refuſed to comply with their requeſt. Charles, 


The city of Bruges, in Latin Bruga, by the Flemings 
called Brugge, or ; Aero from a bridge named Brug- 
ſtock, near which ſtood a chapel that gave occaſion 
to the building of the city, is ſeated in the ny 
firſt degree ſixteen minutes north latitude, and in the 
third degree fifteen minutes eaſt longitude. Here are 
ſeveral canals, one of which leads to Oſtepd, Newport, 
Furnes, and Dunkirk ; and can carry veſſels of four hun- 
dred tons, which come up to the baſon of Bruges. The 
ſalt· water is kept from mixing with the canal by means 
of ſluices and other machines. Beſides this a canal leads 
to Ghent, another to Damme, and a third to Sluys. 
Theſe contain ſtagnant water, though the ground 13 
eighteen feet lower towards the ſea than in the town 
at the Ghent gate : but the water in the city may be 
ſoon renewed - letting it run gently into the ſea, by 
means of three ſluices. As Brvges has neither rivers nor 
ſprings, freſh water is conveyed thither from the rivers. 
Lys and the Scheld, by means of pipes. 


I The 


BRUGES. 


The ſtreets of Bruges are large and ſtraight „it has alſo | 


ne ſquares, particularly the Friday's market- 

—_ Gown Er as great Brovs lead to the ſix prin- 

cipal gates. At one end of this + 4 ſtands a fine 

ſteeple five hundred and thirty-three ſteps high, with a 

curious chime of bells. This ſquare is planted with 
| rows of trees. 

5 he ſquare called the Burg, from the caſtle of that 
name, is ſurrounded with many fine buildings, as the 
town-houſe, which is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, a- 
dorned with the pictures of many earls and counteſſes of 
Flanders, the cathedral, the biſhop's palace, and the 
chapel of the Holy blood of our Saviour, | 

he cathedral is a very antient building, and has 
thirty-two canons. Here are alſo two other collegiate 
churches, one of which is dedicated to Our Lady, and 
bas a chapter compoſed of a provoſt and twelve canons ; 
the other is the church of St. Saviour, and has a chap- 
ter, conſiſting of a dean and ſixteen canons ; the former 
of theſe two laſt ſtruftures is very beautiful, and has a 
fine ſteeple, ſo high that it may be ſeen at ſea in failing 
to Oſtend. 

There are here five other parochial churches, fourteen 
chapels, a college of Jeſuits, twelve monaſteries, and 
nineteen nunneries. The pulpit in the Dominican 
church is eſteemed an admirable piece of workmanſhip ; 
the wood which ſupports the top is cut out like ropes, 
and ſeems to bend like them. Among the pictures there 
is here ſhewn a remarkable one of the marriage of our 
Saviour with St. Catharine of Sienna ; the Virgin Mary 
joins their hands, St. Dominic performs the office of 
prieſt, and old king David plays upon the harp at the 
wedding. 

The Carthuſians have a large monaſtery, and the 
circuit of their kitchen-garden, cells, and little gardens, 
is about an Engliſh mile. All the fathers divert them- 
ſelves in taking to one trade or other, and convert their 
cells into workſhops. 

The Carmelite church is one of the fineſt in the city, 
and has a beautiful monument of Henry Jermyn, lord 
Dover, a peer of England ; but the moſt noble monu- 
ment in the city is that of the Bernardines. The ab- 
bot's apartment is very magnificent, and thoſe of the 
monks very neat. They keep a ſumptuous table, on 
which is placed every thing in ſeaſon, and have country- 
ſeats depending on the abbey, to which they go a hunt- 
ing, and even keep their own churches. 

Among the many nunneries in this city are two Eng- 
liſh, one of Auguſtine nuns, who are all ladies of high 
rank : theſe nuns generally entertain ſtrangers at the grate 
with wine and ſweet- meats. The other Engliſh nunnery, 
called the Pelicans, is a ſtricter order, and the nuns wear 
a coarſer dreſs, 

There are few cities where the poor and orphans are 
ſo well taken care of as at Bruges ; for here are ſeveral 
alms-houſes and hoſpitals for their maintenance, among 
which is one called the School of the Orphans, founded in 
1411, where a hundred and thirty orphan boys are edu- 
cated and brought up to learning, or ſome trade, accord- 
ing to their genius or inclination. They are dreſſed in 
cloth coats, half of which is brown and the other half 
red, and wear flat caps. This ſchool has produced ſeve- 
ral biſhops and abbots, who, to ſhew their gratitude, 
have ſent their pictures to adorn the ſchool. 

Bruges carries on a conſiderable trade in worked cot- 
tons, fine woollen ſtuffs, linen and lace made here; and 

iere are many perſons employed in manufacturing fuſ- 
tians and tapeſtries. The tradeſmen are divided into 
ty-eight companies. 

About two hundred years ago this city was very flou- 
riſhing, as merchants from all parts of Europe reſorted 
hither, where the ſeveral nations had their diſtin houſes 
magnificently built, with ware-houſes for the merchan- 
dize they either imported or exported. Each nation had 
alſo its reſpe&ive conſul, and here are ſtill ſhewn ſeven- 
teen antient palaces in which thoſe conſuls reſided ; alſo 
the cloth-hall, ſayes-hall, and baize-hall, which are 

cious rooms that belonged to the Engliſh ; unde the 
it of theſe runs a canal of ſuch depth, that it is ſaid 

anders of burthen can enter the very ball. 
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But the trade of this city at firſt ſuffered greatly by 
the revolt of the inhabitants againſt the archduke Maxi- 
milian, who had married Mary the heireſs of the houſe of 
Burgundy. The citizens had even the preſumption to 


keep that prince in cuſtody, to affront his ſervants, and 


uſe his officers ill; but when their rebellion had conti- 
nued about twelve months, dreading the conſequences, 
they implored their ſovereign's mercy. This happened 
in 1490. Fifty or — of the inhabitants were, how- 
ever, ſentenced to ſuffer death, a ſtill greater number 
— baniſhed, and the city was obliged to pay a large 

ne. 

Ever ſince the cities of Antwerp and Amſterdam have 
enlarged their commerce, that of Bruges has been 
declining; ſo that it is far from being ſo populous as 
formerly. There are ſtill, however, in Bruges ſeveral 
very rich merchants, who meet daily in the great market - 
place, which has been their exchange ever ſince the year 
1715. | 

. are ſeveral courts for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
both in civil and criminal affairs ; the principal is that 
of the magiſtrates of Bruges, compoſed of two burgo- 
maſters, twelve echevins, or aldermen, twelve counſel- 
lors, fix penſioners, and two treaſurers. Theſe have 
the government of the city, and adminiſter juſtice among 
the inhabitants. 

There is another court for the government of the li- 
berty, which has a magiſtracy of its own, conſiſting of 
four burgomaſters, twenty-ſeven echevins, ſix penſionaries, 
and two treaſurers. The two laſt hold their employments 
for life. This court is held at Bruges in an old caſtle 
called the Burg, or Fortreſs. In the hall where they 
meet are ſeveral good pictures, particularly the laſt judg- 
ment, by Backer, a diſciple of Rubens. | 

We are now come to Ypres, or Ipres, in Latin Ipra 
which is ſeated on the little river Ipre, or Iperlee, in the 
fiftieth degree fifty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and in 
the — degree fifty- one minutes eaſt longitude. 

The buildings make a pretty handſome appearance, 
though the fronts are of timber. Its public ſtruttures are 
the cathedral of St, Martin, five pariſh-churches, one 
college of Jeſuits, ſix monaſteries, one epiſcopal ſemi- 
nary, eight nunneries, and ſome hoſpitals and alms- 
houſes, Here is alſo a ſchool for poor boys, and another 
for poor girls, where they are taught what trade they 
like beſt; and, when able to get their living, are ſent 
out with a certain ſum of money to ſet them up. One- 
third part of this town conſiſts of churches, convents, and 
othe#xeligious houſes, It is the ſee of a biſhop under 
the archbiſhop of Mechlin, and one of the barrier places 
which was ceded to the States-general in 1715. It has 
undergone ſeveral calamities by fire, and has been fre- 
quently taken by the French, particularly in the year 
1744, when it was you up by the Dutch garriſon al- 
moſt as ſoon as the French came before it, together with 
the territory belonging to the town, which conſiſts of a 
very fruitful country, containing two or three ſmall 
towns, and as many villeges. 

Oſtend, in Latin Oftenda, is called by the Flemings 
Ooftende, and is ſeated in the fifty-firſt degree fourteen 
minutes north Jatitude, and in the ſecond degree fifty - 
nine minutes eaſt longitude, in a marſhy ſoil, among a 
variety of canals ; it being almoſt ſurrounded by two of 


| the largeſt of them, into which ſhips of great burthen 


may enter with the tide. It is well fortified, and has a 
ſtrong rampart, a deep ditch, and eight regular baſtions ; 
and the fea may be let in round the town for a conſider- 
able extent of ground, by which means it is rendered 
almoſt impregnable. The city is alſo defended by ſe- 
vera] forts which encompaſs it. x 
The buildings in Oftend are but low, yet are pretty 
uniform, and the ſtreets are ſtraight and regular. Its 
principal church is that of St, Peter, which was burnt 
down in 1712, and handfomely rebuilt, Here are ſeye- 
ral convents of friars and nuns, and an hoſpital founded 
by the citizens in 1403. The inhabitants Jabour under 
want of freſh water, which they are obliged to get from 
Bruges, whence the brewers fetch it in boats, and lodge 
it in a large reſervoir, near the harbour. | 
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The body of the magiſtracy is compoſed of a bailiff, a 


burgomaſter, ſeven echevins, and a treaſurer. They are 
all changed every year, except the bailiff, whoſe place is 
for life, 

This city is particularly famous for the long ſiege it 
ſuſtained againſt the Spaniards, from the fifth of July, 
i601, to the twenty-ſecond of September, 1604, when 
it ſurrendered upon good terms. Its brave defence a- 
gainſt the archduke Albert of Auſtria, and the e 
Ambroſe Spinola, may be juſtly aſcribed to the ſupplies 
ſent from England, and the good conduct of Sir Francis 
Vere, a native of that l The Spaniards are ſaid 
to have loſt near eighty thouſand men' before the place ; 
though, when they firſt inveſted it, they did not expect it 
to hold out a fortnight, which induced the archdutcheſs 
to make a vow, that ſhe would never ſhift herſelf till it 
was taken, Thenumber who were killed or died during 
the ſiege is reckoned at about fifty thouſand, not that fo 
many men were in the place at once, but ſupplies were 
continually ſending from England and Holland. Hiſtory 
informs us, that during the firſt ſix months the beſiegers 
fired a hundred and fixty-five thouſand five hundred can- 
non-balls of about thirty pounds weight ; and that in the 
whole courſe of the ſiege the city had received above 
three hundred thouſand cannon-ſhot frequently under 
covert of the dead bodies, with which the 1 filled 
the breaches. When at laſt they ſurrendered, it was 
neither for want of men nor proviſions, the harbour 
having been open all the time, and ſupplies conſtantly 
coming in, but merely for want of 2 which the 
enemy had gained foot by foot, till the beſieged bad not 
ſo much left as would contain men enough to defend it. 
Prince Maurice had ſeveral times attempted to relieve it, 
but to no purpoſe, the Spaniards being too ſtrongly in- 
trenched, and his army too ſmall to force them. Hiſ- 
tory alſo mentions this remarkable circumſtance, that the 

aniards ſhot ſuch a number of bullets againſt the ſand- 
hill bulwark, where they ſtuck, that it became a wall of 
iron, and daſhed the freſh bullets that hit it to pieces. In 
ſhort, when the garriſon, by virtue of the capitulation, 
retired to Sluys, prince Maurice received them with as 
much honour for their brave defence, as if they had come 
from a conqueſt. In 1658 cardinal Mazarine attempted 
to take this city by ſtratagem, and ſent marſhal d'Aumont 
with ſome men of war to ſurpriſe it; but the marſhal 
himſelf, with the ſhips, was taken, Upon the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, the French ſeized Oftend ; 
but in 1706, after the battle of Ramillies, the allies be- 
ſieged and took it from them. During this laſt ſiege the 
town-houſe, which was a pretty building, was entire] 
beaten down, with its chime of bells, reckoned the fineſt 
in Flanders; but this ſtructure has been rebuilt in a more 
ſtately manner. 

The late emperor Charles VI. formed a ſcheme for 
drawing to this city the trade of the Eaſt Indies; for 
which purpoſe he eſtabliſhed here the famous Oftend 
company. This ſcheme was privately encouraged by 
ſome Engliſh and Dutch merchants ; but it made a great 
noiſe, and met with a ſtrenuous oppoſition from the ma- 
ritime powers, who took ſome of the ſhips of that com- 
pany, while on their return from the Indies ; and, after 
many negotiations, at laſt, in 1731, cauſed that com- 
pany to be aboliſhed, Oſtend was alſo taken by the 
* in 1 45» but reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria by 

the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with a conciſe deſerip- 
tion of Nieuport, or Newport, which ſtands about nine 
miles from Oftend, and is a ſtrong ſea-port town on the 
little river Iperlee. Its harbour is ſecure ; but only ſhips 
of middling burthen can enter it even at high-tide,. when 
it has about thirteen feet water. Though this city be 
tty well fortified, yet its principal ſtrength conſiſts 
| Fits ſluices, by means of which all the adjacent country 
may in a minute be laid under water, The ftreets are 
wide and ſtraight, but the houſes are low and built with 
timber. It has but one pariſh-church, which is reckoned 
the fineſt in all Flanders, beſides ſeveral convents, a no- 
ble hoſpital for the ſupport of for 
vent of Engliſh Carthuſian friars. The inhabitants chief- 
ly ſupport themſelves by fiſhing and making nets and 
cordage for ſhips. 


orphans, and a con- 
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they have raiſed good baſtions, which render the ap- 


Haravrn, 


In the your 1600 a battle was fought near this town 
between the forces of the United Provinces, commanded 
by prince Maurice of Naſſau, and the Spariiards, to the 
diſadvantage of the latter; and in 1745 it was taken b 

the French. | J 
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Of the Auſtrian Part of the County of HAINAuHr. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and Diviſions of the 
Country; with a Deſcription of the City of Mans. 

9 Auſtrian part of the county of Hainault, called 
by the Germans Hennegau, is bounded on the 
north by Flanders; on the eaſt by the dutchy of Bra- 
bant, the county of Namur, and the biſhopric of Liege; 
on the ſouth by Champagne and Picardy; and on the 
welt by Artois and Flanders; extending Kau- deren miles 
from north to ſouth, and about ſixty- four from eaſt to weſt. 

The air is r. and moderate, and the ſoil produces 
a great deal of corn and rich paſtures, on which are bred 
a great number of cattle. Its woods and foreſts afford 
timber for building and fuel : it has alſo pit-coal, iron, 
beautiful marble, and ſlates. 

Its principal rivers are the Scheld, which iſſues out of 
Picardy; the Selle, which receives into it the Hayne and 
the Hauniau; the Sambre, which iſſues out of Picardy z 
and the Dender, which riſes here, and runs into Flanders, 

In the whole country are reckoned twenty-four towns; 
the number of villages is by ſome computed at nine hun- 
dred and fifty, but by others only at fix hundred and 
fourteen. The clergy are uncommonly rich, and in this 
county are ſixteen abbies for monks, and ten for nuns, 
together with twelve chapters, and many monaſteries 
and convents. 

The ſtates of this country conſiſt of three chambers : to 
the firſt belong the clergy, to the ſecond the antient ge- 
nuine nobility, and to the third the deputies of the towns: 
each chamber has only one voice; and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of each have their ſeat at Mons. Both the cler- 
gy and the nobility have two plenipotentiaries, whoſe 
office laſts three years; but the towns have ſix. The 
ſovereign alſo ſends two deputies. All theſe meet 
weekly; but the ſtates only at the command of the ſo- 
vereign. | 

By the peace of the Pyrenees France obtained the 
towns of Landrecy, Queſnoy, Aveſnes, Marienburg, 
and Philipeville ; as alſo by the peace of Nimeguen, 
Valenciennes, Bouchain, Condé, Cer, Bavay, and 
Maubeuge, with their reſpeQive diſtricts; and by the 
peace of Ryſwick, ſeveral villages. The houſe of Auſtria 
ſtill enjoys in this county thirteen ſmall towns, with ſe- 
veral principalities and ſome villages, The principal 
place in this county is, 

Mons, a very large, fine, ſtrong, and rich city, the 
capital of Hainault, is called by the Flemings Bergen, 
and in Latin Montes ; it is ſeated on a hill near the 
junction of the rivers Haine and Trouille, and is alſo 
partly built in the plain, in the fiftieth degree thirty 
minutes north latitude, and in the third degree thirty- 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude. The little river Trouille 
divides it into two parts, and fills its three ditches ; after 
which it runs into the Haine. Here are fluices by which 
the neighbouring country may be overflowed, except the 
ſouth-eaſt fide, where the ground being ſomewhat higher, 


proaches of an enemy very difficult. The city contains 
above four thouſand fix hundred houſes, The buildings 
are beautiful, the ſtreets large, the market-place ſpacious, 
and the public edifices are very magnificent. Among the 
laſt is the governor's palace, in which the provincial 
eouncil meets, and the town-houſe, which has a lofty 
tower, 

This city contains fix pariſh-churches, two of which 
are collegiate, one college of Jeſuits, and ſeveral-cloifters. 
Here is a famous abbey, or chapter, of canoneſſes, found- 
ed by St, Waltrude. The chapter conſiſts of thirteen 
canoneſſes, who it is ſaid muſt prove their nobility by 
ſixteen deſcents, They are obliged to aſſiſt at morning- 


ſervice in their canonical habits ; but the reſt of the day 


may 
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wear ſumptuous apparel, and even ſpend their 
time in dancing, ſinging, and free converſation z they 
are even permitted to leave the abbey and marry. This 
chapter is verned by four of the oldeſt. canoneſſes. 
Their 2. a very fine ſtructure, moſt of its chapels 
and altars being built with marble and Jaiper, and adorn- 
- ed with beautiful ſtatues. . This is "alſo a pariſh-church, 
to which the nobility, magiſtracy, counſellors, and officers 
of tate belong. D , þ ' 

Here is alſo a collage where polite literature is n_ 
under the direction of ſecular prieſts, and likewiſe a Je- 
ſuits college. 22142 ie, 

The body of the magiſtracy conſiſts of a mayor and ten 
echevinss Nc. and as this is a place of ſtrength, it has a 
articulat governor, with other proper officers both civil 
and military. trade for various commo- 


made bere. 1 | 
"This city bas frequently ſuffered the dreadful calami- 
ties of war. In May 1572/ count Lewis of Naſſau, bro- 
ther to the prince. of Orange, took it by ſtratagem with- 
t oppoſition z- but Frederic of Toledo, the duke of 
lva's ſon, beſieged it in June following, and took it in 
September, . all the endeavours of the 
prince of Orange to relieve the place. In 1677 marſhal 
'Humieres, who commanded the Freneh, inveſted Mons, 
and had greatly diſtreſſed that city; when the next year 
the prince of Orange, afterwards a, William III. ad- 
yanced to its relief with thirty thouſand men, and at- 
tacked by ſurprize the French army under the duke of 
Luxemburg, who was encamped at Caſtiaux and St. | 
Denys, in order to cover the blockade; the battle be- 
came exceeding bloody, and the prince obtained the ad- 
vantage. The next day the blockade was raiſed, and 
hoſtilities ceaſed, upon the prince's acquainting the duke, 
that the peace had been ſigned at Nimeguen. : 
The French again inv this place in 1691, when 
Lewis XIV. was there in perſon, with all the princes of 
the blood, and marſhal Luxemburg commanded the army 
of obſervation. The trenches were opened on the twenty 
fourth of March, and the city obliged to ſurrender on 
the ninth. of April following, moſt of the houſes having 
been beaten down by the beſiegers bombs: but the cit 
was reſtored to the Spaniards by the treaty of :Ryſwick 
in 1697. L464 | 5 1. | * 
"ths the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the 
French again ſeized this city, and kept poſſeſſion of it 
till the year 1095 when it was inveſted by the duke 
gh. 


i 


of Marlborou The grand army under the marſhals, 
Vüllars and BouMers, threatening to relieve the place, 
the duke advanced to give them battle, and came up with 
them in the woods near the village of Malplaquet, a- 
bout ſeven or eight miles to the ſouth of Mons: though 
the French lay under triple intrenchments, he boldly 
attacked them, and gave them an entire defrat; but 
with confiderable loſs on the fide of the allies: after which 
immediately followed the reduction of this city and the 
province of Hainault, which was confirmed to the houſe 
of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and made a 
, rs the barrier. The French under. marſhal count 
again took this city in 1746, but reſtored. it by the 
of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, after firſt demoliſh- 
ng its fortifications. | 
In the county of Hainault are alſo thirteen ſmall towns, 
and ſeveral villages z and among the latter is Malplaquet, 
rendered famous by the above victory obtained by the 
duke of Marlborough over the French, and alſo Steen- 
kirk, near which the allies, commanded by king William 
III. attacked the fortified camp of the French in 1692: 
the French loſt more men than the confederates ; and 
were it not for the conduct and bravery of the prince of 
Conti, would have been entirely defeated. net, 
NY 8 KC T. VI. 
f the County of Namur, | 
FT 1 e Extent, and Produce : the Arms and States of 
the Country ; with a particular Deſcription of Namur, 
ts Capital, and aſſo an Account of the Barrier "Lag 


THE county of Namur is almoſt ſurrounded 
hy 2 of Liege and the dutchy 8 


It has a 2 
dities, eſpecially woollen ſtuffs, great quantities of which | 
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terminates alſo to the weſt on the county of Hainault: 
Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt amounts to about 
| thirty-one miles, and from north to ſouth to about twenty- 
eight. This nn very woody and; mountainous z 
but the level parts bear all forts of, corn. Its principal 
riches, however, conſiſt in its iron, great quantities of 
which are worked here, and converted into ſteel. It has 
alſo lead and pit-coal, with a great deal of marble and 
other ſtone. I'he Maeſe traverſes a great part of the 
county, and at Namur receives into it the Sambre. 
Tobe arms of the county are, à lion ſable in a 
held or, with a dexter ſeſſe drawn over the whole ſhield. 
The ſtates of Namur conſiſt of the elergy, the nobi- 
_ and the principal town of Namur, with its territory. 
The ſovereign appoints the governor of that city and 
county, { ö | 4 
Namur, or Namen, in Latin Namurum, the capital 
of the yon is ſeated between two hills at the conflu- 
ence of the Sambre, the rivulet of Vederin, and the river 
Maeſe ; and is defended a very ſtrong caſtle, ſituated 
on a rock between the Maeſe and the Sambte, near 
their junction. This caſtle is likewiſe defended by Fort 
William, built by order of king William III. by the fa- 
mous Cochorn. This fort is equivalent to another cita-- 
del ; and beſides theſe there are ſaid to be above twelve 
other forts round the city, the moſt conſidetable of which 
is that of the Maeſe, oppoſite to the caſtle, and the fort 
of Cocquelet, which is ſo large that it includes two 


'yillages within its) fortifications. Namur, from the a- 


ve works, is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe. 
It has two ſtone bridges, one over the riyulet of Vederin, 
and the other over the Sambre. IC) 
This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
Cambray ; and, beſides the cathedral church of St. Al- 
bin, the chapter of which is compoſed of twerity canons, 
here are two collegiate churches, four under pariſh- 
churches, a ſeminary, thirteen convents of both ſexes, 
and. a college of Jeſuits; ho teach philoſophy, and whoſe 
cburch.is a noble building, all of red and black marble, 
ſupported by ten large columns of black marble, and a- 
dorned with a beautiful frontiſpiece. The prince's palace 
is a ſine . building, in which the governor uſually. 
relides,''.Here are likewiſe ſeveral hoſpitals, _. | 
The magiſtracy conſiſts of a grand mayor, who en- 
Joys his place for life, of a burgomaſter, and fix echevins, 
o are all changed every year by the governor-general. 
Here is another tribunal called the ſovereign bailliage, 
compoſed of ſix adyocates, with the governor at their 
head: Theſe judge in all feudal caſes; but an appeal 
lies to the grand council at Mechlin. wY 
In the year 1692 Lewis XIV. beſieged this city in 
8 when, after opening the trenches, it held out on 
x days ; but in 1695 was retaken by king William III. 
after a moſt bloody ſiege: marſhal. Boufflers commanded 
in the town with a garriſon of no leſs than ſixteen thou- 
ſand men, and Villeroy without at the head of a hundred 
thouſand; but did not dare to attempt its relief, Beſides 
the marſhal, there were ſeveral general officers, and 
twenty engineers in the city; and the garriſon fought ſo 
deſperately, that when the city was taken no more than 
four thouſand men were left. Upon the death of Charles 
II. king of Spain, the French ſeized this city, and held 
it during queen Anne's wars ; but at the peace of Utrecht 
it was reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria. In 1712 it was 
ceded by king Philip to the elector of Bavaria, and in 
1715 was given to the States-general as a barrier town 
to be garriſoned by them ; but in 1746 the French again 


made themſelves maſters of it, and kept it till the peace 


of Aix la Chapelle, 

Within the county of Namur are Charleroi, Walcort, 
and Bouvigne, with a great number of abbies and priories 
of both ſexes,” and a number of little diſtricts under the 


name of ſigniories. 


Before we conclude this account of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, it will be proper to take ſome notice of the 
barrier towns ſo often mentioned. It muſt be obſerved, 
that by the barrier treaty concluded in, 1715, between the 

or and the States General, .the former conſented 
that the latter ſhould alone garriſon Namur, Tournay, 


by the Ypres, and ſeveral other places, either with their own 
pe the emperor. had no reaſon to 
| " ſuſpe&; 


troops, or with ſuch as 
N 43 
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ſuſpedt. The emperor was to nominate the governors, | hold and maintain them for the houſe | 
but both they and the garriſon alſo take an oath of fide | troops of the States-general, when in ——— — 
lity to the States. The emperor and States General are] mitted the free exerciſe. of their religion. The $ * 
at their own expence to keep on foot between thirty and General may change the garriſons at pheafure, and] "In 
thirty-five thouſand men for the fecurity of the Auſtrian | of war - trengthen the fortifications; but not raiſe "Io 
Netherlands; the former paying three-fifths, and the | additional works, without theapprobation of the Aufl a 
latter two- fifths. Incaſe the former diminiſhed his quota, governor - general of the Netherlands. For the fu 2 
the latter might do ſo in the like proportion; but on the | thefe garrifons, and defraying the nces of 28 " 
appearance of a war, this body is to be augmented to | fications, military ſtores, and proviſions in the * 
forty thouſand men; and in caſe of an actual war, the towns, the States are to pay the annual ſum of five 
augmentation to be increaſed at pleaſure. "The States | dred thouſand rixdollars ; for which-purpoſe an of 
have the diſtribution of the troops in the ſeveral places | been c{}abliſhed at Ypres, under the title of The Ba ; 
committed to them; but in the others ſuch diſtribution | office, and this, excluſive of the revenues iſſuin Fin a 
is to be made according to the joint conſent of both par- | their ſhare in the upper quarter of Guelderland he — 
ties. In thoſe places gartiſoned only by Dutch troops tering- money, &c. During the war which < *. wa 
the States General appoint the governors, commandants, — in 1748 by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, t Poon 
and ſtaff- officers, on condition that their lodgings, and the | ricr towns were greatly 8 and fince that, ti & 
advantages ariſing from the works, ſhall not be produc- | many difficulties have ariſen re ating to them — | 
tive of any charge either to the emperor, or to the pro- | the court of Vienna and the States General; and . 
vinces, nor unacceptable to the emperor from particular | ſaid that the Duteh troops at prefent in them do . 4 
cauſes. Theſe officers are to defend the places entruſted | ceed nine battalions and two — and poſſibl the 
to them, and in their military capacity are only ſubject right of garriſoning them may in timebecome : 
to the States, though they take an oath to the emperor to | and be ſuperſeded, I — 
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SECT. I. I | againſt any inundations from the ocean and the rivers at 
28 8 fa ptodigious expence, by dykes and dams, but for the; 
Their Situation, Extent, and Climate : the Diſeaſes of the In- draining: of the waters innumerable ditches are cut 3 
habitants ; the Dykes, Dams, and Canals neceſſary to ex- | whence the waters ſo drained are carried off by wind- 
clude the Seq, drain the Lands, and promote Commerce. | mills, and conveyed into canals, from whence it is ſor- 
The Produce of the Country, its Rivers, and Fiſheries. | warded by means of fluices-into/the rivers. Theſe dykes, 
| ditches, and canals, give the country a ſingular appear- 
HE name of Netherlands, -or Low Countries, by | ance, and by being planted with beautiful rows of trees, 
which all the ſeventeen provinces. are called, is interſperſed with villas and gardens, are of infinite con- 
doubtleſs derived from the low fituation of thofe coun- | venience to merchants and travellers. -"The treckſhuyts, 
tries; the inhabitants themſelves call the —_— Bel- | or barks, which are drawn here by horſes, go off every 
jum; but the French, like moſt other nations, ſtile it day during ſummer, and at certain ſtated times paſs from | 
12 Pais Bas, or the Low Countries. This tract lies one place to another. 5 uf | Per 
between Germany and France, and its greateſt length, As a great part of the foil conſiſts of heath and ſandy 
as taken north-eaſt along the ſide of the ocean, is about downs, it is far from affording a ſufficient ſupport to the 
three hundred miles, and about a hundred and forty. on | inhabitants, nor can all their induſtry uſed in agricul- 
the ſouth fide. | \ | ture, draw from it as much grain as is neceſſary for 
The ſeven United Provinces, of which we are here to home conſumption. But this is ſo.. amply compenſated | 
treat, form 5 the northern part of this tract, which by its trade and navigation, that of the imported grain 
borders to the ſouth on Auſtrian Flanders and Brabant, they not only brew good beer, and diſtil brandy with 
juſt deſcribed ; to the eaft on the upper quarters of the other ſpirits, but export great quantities of both. On 
dutchies of Guelders and Cleve, the biſhopric of Mun-'| the other hand, its rich meadows. and paſtures render 
ſer, the county of Bentheim, and the IONS of Eaſt | grazing very profitable, and the inhabitants are not only 
Frieſland; and to the north and weſt on the Northern | ſupplied in abundance with milk, butter, and cheeſe ; 
| ſea. The ſeven United Provinces, notwithſtanding the] but the exports of the two laſt are very conſiderable, 
figure the Dutch made, and ſtill make in Europe, is no | the cheeſe of Edam and Texel being 7 all over 
more than a hundred and fifty miles in length, and a| the world. In Holland the breeding of ſheep is carried 
- bundred in breadth. * | on wich great ſucceſs, and admits of ſtill farther im- 
The whole country is full of marſhes, which are not | provement, it appearing on an eſtimate, that under pro- 
without their advantages, as they yield good turf for per regulations, a million of ſheep might be fed in that 
fuel, and in ſome parts of the provinces of Groningen, | province. The wool of theſe ſheep is reckoned extreme- 
Overyſſel, and Drenthe, they are eſteemed fo ſecure a | ly good. Several places yield tobacco, and Zealand is 
fence againſt Germany, that draining them in order for | noted for its madder. | Theſe provinces have likewiſe'a 
cultivation is prohibited by law, though this prohibition | ſufficiency of culinary plants, and ſome parts abound al- 
is not univerſally regarded. | i ſo in fruit. The principal fuel here is turf and pit - coal, 
But theſe moraſſes, joined to the low ſituation of the | the latter of which is imported from England and Scot- 
country near the ſea, occaſion a damp air, and frequent | land; for wood being very ſcarce, and bearing a great 
rains, which, as well as the thick fogs, are more parti- | price, is little uſed; every piece of timber wrought in 
cularly brought on by the weſterly winds, that prevail in| theſe countries, whether for building or exportation, is 
theſe parts with great violence. The general diſtempers | brought from abroad. Many places make ſalt from ſea- 
of the inhabitants are the gout and fcurvy. Coughs and | water. The county of Zutphen yields iron: but in ge- 
rheums are alfo very common here; and in the fenny | neral the inhabitants owe both the neceſſaries and com- 
parts near the ſea, where the mud, during the ebb, emits;|'forts of / life to their extenſiye commerce with foreign 
putrid efluvias, and wholeſome water is ſcarce, conti- | countries. 8 e ee 
nual reachings are likewiſe very frequent. Te provinces of Zealand, Holland, Frieſland, and 
As the land is for the moſt part level, and in many | Groningen, lie contiguous to the North Sea, whilè thoſe 
places lies even lower than the ſea, it is not only fenced Utrecht, Guelderland, and Overyſſel, have a com- 
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mutlication with it by the Zuyder-Zee or South-Sea ; 
which is a large lake or bay environed by the provinces 
of Holland, Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Fries- 
land. The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Maeſe, 
and the Scheld. 

'The-fiſhery in the ſeveral ſtreams, rivers, and lakes 
of this country, though very conſiderable, ſerves only 
for home conſumption ; but that of the North Sea is of 
vaſt produce, and divided into the Leſſer and Greater, 
The former is that carried on along the coaſt, eſpecially 
on the Doggersbank, between England and Jutland, on 
which are — 2 cod, haddock, turbots, whitings, ſoles, 
and other ſea- fiſn. The cod caught here is either carried 
freſh and alive to market to the neareſt towns of the Ne- 
therlands, or is ſalted at ſea, and thus forms a branch 
both of domeſtic and foreign commerce. The great 
fiſhery is that of herrings, from which the Dutch reap 
immenſe profits: for if it may not, as 2 be term- 
ed the golden mine of Holland, yet it ſtill affords a com- 
ſortable ſubſiſtence to at leaſt thirty thouſand ſix hundred 
families. The ſeaſon for-catching the herrings along the 
coaſts of Scotland and England, is from the twenty- 
fourth of June to the twenty-fifth of November. The 
veſſels employed in this fiſhery are termed buſſes, and 
carry from twenty-five to thirty laſts, which one with 
another ſell for about one hundred and twenty guilders, 
Formerly in ſome years no leſs than fifreen hundred ſuch 
veſſels have failed from the ports of the ſeven provinces ; 
but at preſent it is ſaid that the number of them ſeldom 
exceeds two hundred. Though the eſtimates of the pro- 
fits ariſing from the herring- fiſnery differ, as the profits 
themſelves really do, very widely, yet it is computed that 
in a good year the neat gain to the proprietors of the 
buſſes, after all deductions, amounts to two millions of 
Holland guilders; a very conſiderable ſum, which might 

rhaps have been gained by the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain, had the Dutch been ſteadily and conſtantly re- 
fuſed the privilege of fiſhing on our coaſt, and ſeizing 
thoſe advantages which properly and naturally belong 
to ourſelves. | | | 
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much taſte or delicacy in ther manners, They are ge- 
nerally handy, neat in their houſes to exceſs, well made, 
and ſome have good complexions ; but there are few 
beautiful: their teeth are in general bad, and moſt of 
their children are ſickly till the age of eight or ten. 
The women in this couhtty ſeldom breed after they ate 
thirty; and as the men are remarkable for wearing man 

breeches, the women in cold weather uſe pots wit 

| live coals of wood or tuff ſet into boxes bored full of 
| holes, and put under the peticoats : this is not only apt 
to make them old from the waiſt downward, before the 


«© dirtieſt piece of furniture in the houſe of a Dutchman 
« is his wife.” But we would not be underſtood to 
FY the diſagreeable part of this character on every in- 
dividual of that nation ; there are 

guiſhed by their charms and their Uelicacy. Beauty is 
not conſined to particular nations; and the olite and 
well-bred are to be found in every country in Europe. 

© The very ſituation and nature of the country render 


induſtry more neceſſary there than among the people of 


cano, ſays an ingenious author, cannot render the ſitua- 
tion of the inhabitants of any other place more precari- 
ous than that of the Dutch, from the lowneſs of the 
land ; for here the ocean has often paſſed its bounds, 
and exhibited a lively picture of the general deluge. In 
1530, a great part of the country, with ſeventy-two vil- 
lages on the coaſt of Holland and Frieſland, were ſwal- 
lowed up, and near twenty thouſand people periſhed ; 
and in 1665, an inundation broke down the dyke of 
Muydenburg, and laid many places in the province of 
Utrecht under water. The dyke between Amſterdam 
and Harlem, and many others were alſo broke : but the 
calamity was no ſooner over, than the induſtrious inha- 


reſpect to their dykes, they have lately made great im- 
| provements : they now line many of their ſhores with 
large ſtones. The dyke to the Zuyder Sea is raiſed a- 
bout ſixteen feet perpendicular, and goes off upon an 
ealy ſlope. The ſtones are here regularly laid, and form 
an excellent defence againſt the water; but the dykes to- 


Of the Manners of the Dutch, the Populouſneſs of the g ward the North Sea are faid to be more lofty, and not to 


try, with a. general Account of their Towns and Villages, 
their La e, and the Religions tolerated there. The 
Slill of the utch in the polite Arts, their Learning, 
Manufacture, Trade, Commerce, and Coins. - 


—_——©—— 


HE Dutch are robuſt, laborious, patient, free, 
open, affable, and pleaſant in converſation. They 
| are great politicians, not excepting the women and ſer- 
vants, and the very children are well acquainted with 
the hiſtory of their country. However, the boors, and 
eſpecially the ſailors, are rude and clowniſn. Mr. Han- 
way obſeryes, that he has ſeen a boatman in a great city, 
ftrut up and down a room with his hat on, his hands on 
his hips, and with a careleſs air of inſolence, ſpit at the 
feet of a gentleman who was treating him with civility, 
and giving him an opportunity of getting a guinea PA 
an inconſiderable ſervice. This they miſtake 2 liberty, 
while their knowledge is confined to the common means 
of gain, and the gratifications of the calls of nature. 
Cheeſe, beer, geneva, brandy, and tobacco, are the joys 
that ſeem to crown the labours of the common people. 
The principal virtue of this nation is frugality ; dies are 
at all times contented with moderate meals, and the 
common people never make extravagant feaſts, Very 
often a biſcuit, with a bit of butter, cheeſe, or a herring, 
with a glaſs of beer or brandy, ſuffices them for a re- 
paſt 3. but in their cups they are apt to mix cruelty with 
their ruſticity, Indeed a Dutchman is naturally phleg- 
matic'and flow to anger; but when he is heated, he is 
not eaſily appeaſed. ſtant employment, coldneſs of 
complexion, and perhaps the nature of their food, may 
contribute to their being but little addicted to love. 

be women who are not of high rank adorn their 
heads „with gold lace, and other of the like ornaments, 


but with more frugality than is generally practiſed in 


be ſupported but with piles at a great expence. 

The United Provinces, thoug ny a bog, are 
well cultivated, and extremely populous; for theſe, with 
the country of Drenthe, contain no leſs than one hun- 
dred and thirteen cities and towns, together with four- 
teen hundred villages, ſome of which are very conſider- 
able; and there are here about two millions of inhabi- 


quered lands. But the moſt populous and beſt improv- 
ed of all the ſeven provinces is that of Holland. The 


through the ſtreets, and planted with trees, as alſo in 
the cleanlineſs of the ſtreets themſelves, make a more 
agreeable appearance than is uſually ſeen in other coun- 
tries ; and for the villages, no part of the globe can be 
compared with North Holland, 45 regs Og; 

he language ſpoken here is Dutch, which is a dia- 
let of the Low German; but ſo different from the Ger- 


uſed, and is generally underſtood; ſo that moſt of the 
news-papers and books are printed in that language. 

At the time of the Reformation the inhabitants de- 
clared for Lutheraniſm, adbering only to the Augſburg 
confeſſion ; but in 1562, a ae 
correſponding with thoſe, of Geneva, was drawn up for 
the Netherland churches ; at the union of Utrecht in 


and in 1651, the Calviniſt doctrines, as ſet forth by the 


particular province. Hence the Calviniſts alone are ad- 
mitted to any ſhare of the government, and deemed ca- 


ber of Calvinift miniſters in the ſeven United Provinces, 


Germiny. Except 'a few court ladies, they have not 


time ordained by nature; but the ſmell of the coals is 
offenſive. Thus there is a proverbial ſaying, that“ The 


doubt ladies diſtin- 


other nations. The neighbourhood of a dreadful vol- 


bitants, as ſoom as poſſible, repaired the damage. With 


tants, excluſive of thoſe of twenty-five towns in the con- 


towns here, in the form of the houſes, in the canals cut 


man tongue, that thoſe who only underſtand that, find 
the Dutch unintelligible. . The French is alſo much 


rent ſyſtem of articles, 


in 1579, the States agreed to maintain and defend it; 


ſynod of Dort, received the ſanction of the ſtates of each 


pable of holding the principal employments. The gum- 


and the countries belonging to them, amount to cne 
| _  . thouſand 
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| thouſand five hundred and ſeventy. However, reſpect 


is paid to the rights of conſcience, an univerfal tolera- 
tion being allowed. 

The popiſh churches in the United Provinces amount 
to about res hundred and fifty, and the prieſts to near 
four hundred; of theſe fifty-one churches and ſeventy- 


four prieſts are Janſeniſts, and the reſt are of Jeſuitical 


rinciples, or adhere to the conſtitution Unigenitus, 
he papiſts are admitted only to military employments ; 
but no perſon of that ſet is ever created field marſhal. 
They are computed to make one-third of the inhabitants; 
the Jeſuits, however, arc not tolerated, though in ſome 
places connived at. | 
The Lutherans are allowed the free exerciſe of their 
religion in the towns, and their places of worſhip, in the 
outward architecture, have all the appearance of churches, 
The Lutherans are, however, incapable of all poſts and 
employments. In the United Provinces and Brabant are 
forty Lutheran conRegations, who have fifty- two fixed 
miniſters. The Saltzburghers have alſo a congregation 
in the diſtrict of Cadfand, | 
The Remonſtrants, ſo called from a remonſtrance 
which they preſented to the aſſembly of the ſtates in 1610, 


are alſo called Arminians, from the learned Jacob Armi- 


nius, who taught the doctrine of univerſal redemption. 
Theſe are at preſent tolerated ; but inſtead of increaſing, 
are rather under a decline. Of this ſociety there are 
thirty-four congregations, under forty-three miniſters, in 
Holland, Gue Band, Utrecht, and Frieſland. Theſe 
every year hold a general aſſembly at Amſterdam and 
Rotterdam. | | 

The Mennonites or Baptiſts are divided into various 
ſes, the principal of which are the Flemiſchers and 
Waſſerlanders. In many places theſe ſeveral congrega- 
tions are incorporated with each other. The Baptiſt 
congregations throughout all the Netherlands do not ex- 
ceed one hundred and eighty-ſix, and their miniſters 
amount to about three hundred and twelye. 

The Rheinburgers, or Collegiants, obtained the firſt 
of theſe appellations from Rheindurg, a village near Ley- 
den, where they meet twice a year to celebrate the eu- 
chariſt; the ſecond title had its riſe from the colleges, 
or particular aſſemblies, they haye eſtabliſhed in ſeve- 
ral places, to the number of about eighteen or twenty. 

The a are at preſent dwindled to a very ſmall 
number ; bat the Moravians form a conſiderable body, 
The Armenian Chriſtians, who in many reſpects reſem- 
ble thoſe of the Greek church, chiefly reſide atAmſterdam, 
and alſo enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion, There 
are many other ſects that have no ſettled congregations. 
The Jews have been allowed the public exerciſe'of their 
religion ever ſince the year 1619, and with reſpect to 
many rights and privileges, are on a footing with the 
other inhabitants, except their being excluded from moſt 
trades at Amſterdam and ſome other places. They are 
divided : into Portugueſe and Germans, the former of 
whom came from Portugal in great numbers, in the years 
1530 and 1550, and were very kindly received. 

| With reſpeRt to the fine arts, the Dutch have chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in painting and engraving, tho' 
they are not without ſeilfuf ſtatuaries, For ſome cen. 
turies paſt, the ſciences have been cultivated among them 
with great application and encouragement, and the num- 
ber of perſons eminent for e and literature, 
who were either. natives of the Netherlands, or invited 
hither, is very conſiderable, There are no leſs than five 
univerſities in this 'country, namely, Leyden, Utrecht, 
Harderwyck, Franecker, and Groningen, with two 
gymnaſiums, one at Amſterdam, and another at Deven- 
ter. There are likewiſe ſeyeral famous grammar ſchools, 


- 


and in Harlem is an . 
g ſo 


The United Provinces beipg ſo populous and well im- 
proved is chiefly owing to the variety of manufactures 
carried on there, and to the amazing extent of their com- 


merce. Among the former are the beautiful tiles, of which privilege of coining; but all pieces, in order to obtain 


immenſe quantities are made in South Holland and 
Utrecht; their ſmall bricks, called klinkers, great num- 
bers of which are exported ; their potters-ware, and to- 
bacc6-pipes, particularly thoſe of "Tergow ; with the 
Delft porcelain, great quantities of which are alſo carried 


| to ſoreign countries. Good borax is alſo made in Hol. 
land, and common falt well refined, Here are likewiſe 
a multitude; of oil mills, and ſtarch both blue arid white 
furniſhes empleyment for a number of hands. Great 
quantities of thread ſpun in Germany are imported both 
bleached and unbleached into the Netherlands, where it 
undergoes farther, improvements, and is uſed either for 
laces or linen; but the fineſt linen is made in the pro- 
vince of Frieſland, and the Holland damaſk is not to be 
exceeded. A great deal, of German linen is alſo bleach- 
| ed and whitened by the Dutch. Hemp is likewiſe ma. 
nufactured here ſeveral ways: and with reſpect to paper, 
immenſe quantities of it are made, and the beſt fort is 
acknowledged to be as ane and beautiful as any in Eu- 
rope. The timber brought from Norway and the Bal. 
tic, is ſawed by mills for the building of ſhips and houſes; 
and beſides belog a very profitable article in their ex. 
potts to Spain, Portugal, and other countries, is made 
uſe of by the Dutch for the conſtruction of large ſhips 
for many European nations; and for making a vaſt ya. 
riety of toys, which are exported' to foreign countries. 
Sugar-baking is alſo the ſource of a great trade. The 
woollen, cotton, and filk manufactures do not want 
beauty; but are at preſent. on the decline; good leather 
is alſo made in the United Proyvinces, and ſome places 
are particularly remarkable for the bleaching of wax. 
he great trade of theſe provinces is. facilitated and 
ſupported by , means both. natural. and political, as by 
their ſituation along the German ocean, though without 
any convenient or ſafe harbour ; the Zuyder Sea, the na. 
vigable rivers, and multitude. of canals ; their civil and 
rebgious freedom, with the number, ſkill, and indu 
of the inhabitants in handicraſts, manufaRtures, and fiſhe- 
ries; the great multitude. of their merchant ſhips, the 
plenty of ſpecie, their national patſimony, and eagerneſs 
of gain; their credit among foreigners, the bank at Am- 
ſterdam, and their Eaſt India trade. By their commerce 
and ſbipping this little republie has been able to ſupport 
many wars, and ſtill maintains its freedom; but both 
the commerce and power of the Dutch have conſtantly 
cone hand in hand, riſing and falling together: that 
their trade and power have br ſome time paſt been under 
a decline is very evident, and this by ſome is imputed to 
a decline of parſimony and induſtry among the inhabi- 
rants ; but the principal cauſe is probably the improve- 
ment of manufactures, traſſio, and navigation, in ſome of 
the neighbouring nations. It is ſtill, however, very con- 
ſiderable, though its — dependence is on the Eaſt 
India company, whoſe power and riches are too great to 
ibe conceived, and of which the reader may ſee an ac- 
count in vol. I. page 116, &c.' | 
The Dutch trade almoſt to every country and port, 
either as carriers, or in exporting goods, and bringing 
home returns on their own account: their moſt conſider- 
able exports are goods brought to Holland in their Eaſt 
and Weſt India ſhips, and among thoſe chiefly ſpices. 
Their trade to the Mediterranean and the Levant is con- 
ducted by a de ban hoy alſo carry on a great trade 
to Spain; their trade to Portugal is very advantageous, 
but in that to France the imports exceed their exports. 
The commerce. of the States with Great Britain and 
Ireland is very much curtailed by. the ſtrict prohibitions 
made by the Engliſh againſt the importation of certain 
commodities, and by the heavy duties laid on others. 
Another very conſiderable branch of their trade is that 
to Norway, Denmark, Ruſſia, and the other countries 
lying on the, Baltic. Their trade to Germany and the 
e is carried on along the Elbe, the 
Weſer, the Rhine, the Maeſe, and the Ems; but Ham- 
burg is the port moſt frequented by them. Their traffic 
with the divided Netherlands daily decreaſes. ; 
The coinage of the United Provinces is under the di- 
rection of a general  mint-college, Indeed every pro- 
vince being a ſovereignty-of itſelf, each of courſe has the 
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a.general currency through the whole-republic, are ob- 
liged to be of the ſame. intrinſic value; without which 
regulation one province would not fail to cry down ſuch 
pieces of the others as happened to come ſhort of the due 
weight. The ſmalleſt. piece here is named a _ » 
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dite, is worth about half a farthing ; a grot Flemiſh is 
four dites, and a ſtiver two grots ; two ſtivers make a 
ſmalf filver piece called dubbelchen, and a ſchilling is 

uivalent to fix ſtivers. There are alſo lowered ſchillings 
of five ſtivers and a half; and ſeſtehalves, which are of 
the ſame value; the _= and fourteen ſtiver pieces, 
are not very common. Holland guilder is equivalent 
to twenty ſtivers, or one ſhilling and eight-pence. There 
are likewiſe balf guilder and three guilder pieces ; but 
theſe are ſeldom ſeen. A gold — makes two twenty 
ejoht ſtivers, and a thaler, or dollar, thirty; a rixdollar, 
or Albert dollar, is two guilders ten ſtivers. There are 
alſo half and quarter rixdollars ; a lion dollar is worth 
forty- two ſtivers, or three ſhillings and ſeven-pence ; and 
a ducatoon is worth ſixty- three, or five ſhillings and two-' 

nce. Theit gold coins are the well known | ducats, 
which are worth five Holland guilders, and four or 
fiye · pence; and whole ruydders are worth fourteen guil-. 
ders. y - H * eee 0 an 


of. Hes ing dt 
ncſe Hiſtory of the United Provinces ;, their political Cm. 
gt gn "Ad articular Account of the States General. 
De Titles and Arms of the States; the Taxes and N 
venues f the.” Republic ; with their- Military and Naval 
Force. n 8 45 
HE Netherlands, with that part of Germany which 
| lies weſt of the Rhine, was poſſeſſed by the Rox | 
mans, who called it Gallia Belgica-: -but- upon the de 
cline of the Roman empire, the Goths, and ccber ner 
thern people, took poſſeſſion of theſe provinces,” as they 
paſſed through them in their way to France and Spain: 
and here erected ſeveral ſmall governments that were 4 
kind of limited monarchies, whoſe ſovereigns wete tiled 
dukes, counts, and lords. The people enjoyed great | 
privileges under-theſe prinees, who were contented with | 
preſerving them, becauſe the ſmallneſs of their reſpee- | 
tive dominions made their greateſt ſtrength conſiſt in be 
affection of their — — But afterwards when all theſe 
provinces became ſubje to one prince, who had large 
dominions elſewhere, the were treated with leſs 
indulgence, Charles V. was the fieſt of theſe, and, as 
he was king of Spain, emperor of Germany, and duke 
of Burgundy, he had different intereſts from thoſe of his 
eceſſors ; and being engagen in a war with France, 
brought foreign forces from his other dominions into 
the Netherlands, -notwithſtanding the laws to the con- 


tra : | 6 - . 

; 4 length the reſormation breaking out, that prince 
exhibited very rigorous edifts againſt thoſe who ſeparat- 
ed from the Romiſh church; and Grotius affirms, that, 
during his reign, above a hundred thouſand perſons' ſuf- 
fered death for their religion; but the number and cou- 
rage of thoſe who embraced the doctrines of the refor- | 
mation, inſtead of being diminiſhed by the horrors of per- 
fecution, daily increaſed, and ſometimes the people re- 
ſcued out of the hands of the officers thoſe who were led 
to execution, Thus the Netherlands became extremely 
alienated from the houſe of Auſtria, and their diſcon- 
tents increaſed on Charles's nominating his ſon Philip II. 
to be their nor. This prince would admit only of 
the Popiſh religion; and a inary perſecution againſt 
the heretics, as they were called, was carried on with 
freſh vigour, a court of inquiſition was ereRed, and theſe 


cruelties aggravated * upportable taxes. 


Theſe oppreſſions being carried to the moſt tyrannical 
— by Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alba, whom 
Philip had created „the Netherlanders made a 


puſh for their freedom, and William prince of Orange, 
in conjunction with his brother, count Lewis of Naſſau 
undertook the defence of the inhabitants, in their noble 
ſtruggles for religious and civil liberty. Accordingly the 
ſtates of Holland, in their own names, conferred the 
ſtadtholderſhip on the former, and ſeveral other towns 
and provinces declaring for him, he at firſt united them, 
in 1576, in one general aſſociation, under the title of 
The Pacification of Ghent. But this union being ſoon 
Wr the prince laboured to the moſt of his power | 
K : | | 
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to fotm a mote durable alliance, which he happily ac= 
compli in 1579. In that year the celebrated league 
bf Utrecht was concluded, which gave name to the 
United Provinces; and became the baſis and plan of their 
conſtitution. The prince of Orange was afterwards on 
the point of being nominated ſovereign of theſe countries, 
but was tteacherouſly ſhot in 1584, by an aſſaſſin hired 
by the Spaniſh inifiry. The United Netherlands, how- 
ever, continuing to maintain, ſword in hand; that liber 
to which they had raiſed themſelves, queen Elizabeth 
England took thetw-under her protection, and ſent them 


aſſiſtance. Thus the war went on proſperouſly, and their 


commerce arrived at fuck a pitch, that in 1602 their ce- 
lebrated Eaſt India company was eſtabliſhed, and Spain 
being both weakened and diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs 
of a tedious War, in 1606, agreed to an armiſtice for 
twelve; years, and in the very firſt atticle acknow- 
edged the ' United, Netherlands to be a free and inde- 
this truce, the republic at- 
tained to a degree of power which it has never fince ex- 


I ceeded 


Ia 1621 the 4 again renewed,” during which the 
eric Henry, greatly diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf. This war was brought to a — in 1648, by 

the peace of Munſter, at which Philip IV. king of Spain, 

renounced all claim to the United EE 

In 1652 a war broke out between the United Provinces 

and England ; bu” was terminated two years after by a 


ged for ever 
to 'exclude the houſe of Orange from the ſtadtholderſhip 
of their province. | 

In 1665 another war was kindled with England, which 
laſted till the treaty of Breda. The ſtates of Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland then paſſed an edict, by which they a- 
boliſhed- the ſtadtholderſhip in their province. hen 
France formed a deſign to ſeize-on the 8 
lands, the United Provinces entered into an alliance with 
the crowns of England and Sweden, for the defence of 
thoſe countries: thus France was, in 1668, compelled to 
agree to the peace of Aix la Chapelle; but ſoon took a 
ſevere revenge by ſubverting that alliance, and inducing 
England, with ſome other powers, to enter into a league 
apainſt the United Provinces, on which a war enſued. 
In this critical juncture the republic, in 1672, nominat- 
ed the young prince of Orange, named William III. 
tain and admiral-general ; and the populace com- 
pelled the ftates of Holland to inveſt him with the 
ſtadtholderſhip, which two years after was declared he- 
reditary. SLOPE nt 

In 1678 x peace was concluded with France at Nime- 
guen ; but it was of no long continuance, for in 1688, 
the ſtates ſupporting their ſtadtholder in his expedition to 
England, with a fleet and a large body of troops, France 
declared war againft them, which 1 till the peace of 
Ryſwic in 1697,” At length; on the death of Charles IL 
king of Spain, in the year 1700; the Spaniſh provinces 
fell to the ſhare of the houſe of Auſtria, and the republic 
became involved in a war relating to that ſucceſſion, 
which'continued till che peace of Utrecht, in 1713. On 
the deceaſe of the emperor Charles VI. they ales the 

of en againſt France, which drew on them 

e reſentment of that power; and, in 1747, the French 
making an irruption into Dutch Flanders, the republic 
unanimouſly declared the late prince of Orange hereditary 
ſtadtholder, 1 neral, and admiral in chief. 

The Seven United Provinces form ſeven republics, or 
independent ſovereign ſtates, united together for their 
common defence in -a cloſe alliance; but on condition, 
that all ſhall enjoy their own reſpeRive laws, liberti 
and privileges. As are confederated and allied to- 
gether, it is requiſite that they ſhould meet, in order to 
conſult on the moſt proper method of promoting theit 
common intereſt ; but as it is impoſſible for all the mem- 
bers of theſe ſeveral ſtates to meet together, each particu · 
lar ſtate appoints ſome perſon to repreſent it; and the 
aſſembly of theſe repteſentatives is the aflembly of 
. eee eee 

ot only ea nce, but the pri ” 
deputies to the States-general, as do alſo —— Thee 
the number of the repreſentatives is very conſiderable, 


and all are maintained at the expence of their teſpeRtive 
| 4 C provinces z 
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ins a day, and thoſe of the other ſtates But what- 
ever be the number of the deputies from each province, 
be they nobles or commoners, they have all together but 
one voice; and therefore in the aſſembly of the States- 
there are but ſeven voices. Beſides this, being 
properly the aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the ſeven 
ſovereignties which compoſe the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces, their power is limited either expreſsly or tacitly 
by this inſtruion : ** Not to ſuffer the leaſt wound to 
be given to the ſovereignty of that province which de- 
4 putes them. | 
he States-general, however, not only make peace or 
war in their own name, but ſend and receive ambaſſadors 


and other public miniſters. The commander in chief, 


and all other military officers, take an oath of fidelity to 
them; and, during a war, ſome of their members, or of 
the council of ſtate, follow the army, fit in the council 
of war, and-without their conſent nothing. of importance 
can be undertaken. In time of war the States likewiſe 
grant licences and protection. | 
Thus the States-general at firſt view to be the 
ſovereigns of the country; but moſt of theſe deputies 
are appointed only for a few years, and though t 
have the power of debating on the moſt important af- 
fairs that may tend to ſecure or promote 'the preſervation 
and happirieth of the ſtate, yet they have not power to 
conclude any point of great conſequence, without pre- 
viouſly communicating it to their reſpective provinces, | 
and receiving their exprefs conſent. This renders the 
reſolutions of the republic ſo tedious and dilatory, as to 
tire the patience of thoſe powers who have afflirs to ne- 
gotiate with the ſtates ; but tho” this ſlow-method of pro- 
ceeding be attended with many inconveniences, it has 
ſome advantages: it affords leiſure for mature delibera- 
tion and caution, and is ſometimes an unexceptionable 
pretence for 1 and waiting events. | 
In the aſſembly of the States-general, the provinces 
reſide weekly in their turn, beginning with Guelder- 
fand. who had the precedency before the union; then 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Overyſſel, and 
Groningen. He who is firſt named in the deputation of 
his province preſides, and is from hence called the Pre- 
ſident of the Week. He propoſes the ſubject to be de- 
bated, and collects the votes of the aſſembly, upon Which 
he forms his concluſion, dictates to the regiſter, and af- 
terwards ſigns the reſolution. They ſit throughout the 
whole year without adjournment, and their meetings are 
always held at the Hague. 1 
The higheſt office in this country is that of ſtadthol- 
der; for he is at the ſame time governor- general of the 
ſeven United Provinces, captain-general, and grand-ad- 
miral; but his power is extremely limited. He ſwears 
to obey the States- general, and can neither make peace 
nor war without their conſent, He may come to their 
aſſembly to lay before them any buſineſs in which the 
blic is concerned; but has not ordinarily a ſeat in it. 
e may pardon criminals condemned to ſuffer death, and 
has the right of chuſing the magiſtrates of cities upon a 
double nomination of their reſpective ſenates, excepting 
only Amſterdam, with ſeveral other important privi- 


leges. | | 
The title aſſumed er, States is that of High and 
Mighty Lords, or the Lords the States-general of the 
United Netherlands, and in public addreſſes they are 
ſtiled their High Mightineſſes. 
Their arms are, gules, a lion rampant, holding in one 
w a ſword, and in the other a bundle of ſeven arrows; 
neath the ſhield, which is ſurmounted with a ducal co- 
ronet, is the motto CONCORDIA RES PARV Z CRESCUNT, 
The council of ſtate conſiſts of twelve deputies of the 
ſeveral provinces, and their office is either triennial, or 
during the pleaſure of their principals. In this council 
the deputies of Holland have the greateſt weight, that 
province being poſſeſſed of three votes, while none of 
the others have more than two, and ſome of them only 
one. The preſidentſhip indeed is held alternately by the 
twelve members, each in their week. The council of 
| Rate aſſembles every day in the ſame court with the States- 
neral. The racer gem which come under the 
Liberation of this council are, thoſe of the army and | 


* 
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is ſo great, that a certain writer aſſerts, that the only 
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revenue; and in conjunction with the deputies of the 
States- general, they alſo provide every thing neceſſary 
for the defence of the country, both in time of peace 
and war. The revenues under the direction of this 
council are thoſe paid by the Seven Provinces, and the 
country of Drenthe, into the military cheſt, and by the 
Generalitẽ- lands into the public treaſury; as likewiſe all 
contributions, confiſcations, and the like. Sometimes 
the council of ſtate is ſummoned before the States- gene- 
ral ; but whenever the latter require a particular confe- 
rence with them, they only ſend two or three deputies, 
The title of this council is Noble and Mighty Lords, 
The treaſurer-general is alſo honoured with this title, 
as being an aſſeſſor in the council of ſtate, and may de- 
liver his opinion ; but has no definitive voice. The re- 
ceiver-general has a ſeat in the ſame council. 

The general chamber of accounts is compoſed of four. 
teen deputies, each province ſending two. Their chief 
employment is to receive, ſtate, and balance the accounts 
of the ſeveral provinces, The members of this chamber 
are alſo ſtiled Noble and Mighty Lords. 

The general chamber of finances is ſubordinate to the 
former, and conſiſts of four commiſfioners and a ſecre- 
The mint-office conſiſts of three counſellors, aſſiſted 
by a mint-maſter-general, a general aſſay-maſter, and an 
2 ſecretary, All theſe ſeveral colleges meet at the 

ague. 

"ith reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice, the pro- 
ceedings of the ſeveral courts are regulated by the parti- 
cular laws of the reſpective towns and inces where 
they are tried, the edits of the ſtates, and the civil law. 
Each province has its tribunal, to which, except in cri- 
minal caſes, appeals lie from the petty and coun 
courts, and if the party caſt is diſpoſed, to ſtand a third 
trial, he may apply to the ſtates of the province, who 
appoint certain perſons learned in the laws and cuſtoms 
of that province to examine the decree, and paſs a final 
deciſion. Juſtice is ſaid to be no where ſo well admi- 
niſtered as in theſe provinces. | 

The taxes payable by the inhabitants of the United 
provinces, and by thoſe of the conquered lands, have been 
rendered neceſſary by the long and ſevere wars which the 
republic has ſuſtained, and the number of them, eſpe- 
cially in Holland, where they are always the heavieſt, 


thing which has eſcaped taxation is the air we breathe. 
The principal ordinary taxes are the duties on exports 
and imports, levied by the admiralty offices, and appro- 
priated to defray the expences of the navy. The taxes 
on houſes, lands, horned cattle, &c, and on the pur- 
chaſe money of all immoyeables, under which are com- 
prehended veſſels of above eight tons burthen, for which 
the fortieth penny is paid; and. this alone in Holland 
annually brings in above ſeven hundred thouſand golden 
florins. The twentieth penny levied on inheritances in 
the collateral and aſcending line. A poll tax, which 
obtains only in ſome provinces. The exciſe on all kinds 
of proviſions, n ries, and liquors ; and here the 
mo levied on bread and beer is eftimated at above 
one third, that on wine at ſomewhat lefs, and that on 
turf for firing alſo at one third. There is likewiſe a duty 
on horſes, coaches, and ſervants. The ſtampt paper 
uſed in all their ſeveral inſtruments, contracts, and bonds, 
is ſaid to exceed four hundred thouſand golden florins. 

In particular emergencies, when the ordinary reve- 
nues are inſufficient, the tax on lands and houſes is 
doubled, and ſome other duties raiſed. Thus, in 1747, 
an edict paſſed for a voluntary aid, conſiſting of the 
fftieth penny of every man's whole wealth and ſub- 
ſtance, The ordinary revenues of the republic are eſti- 
mated. at twenty-one millions of guilders ; but as the 
contributions have fallen ſhort of the expences incurred 
by their long wars, the ſtate has borrowed immenſe ſums 
from the inhabitants, and every one of the provinces la- 
bours under very heavy debts. | | -- 

The 3 ſtand in need of a conſidera · 
ble military force for their defence, notwithſtanding 
which, this has never been put on a proper eſtabliſn- 
ment. Each province keeps on foot ſuch a number of 
troops as it can conveniently maintain; but the Swiss 
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zments are paid by the States-general. In time of! Nimeguen, the capital of this diſttict, ſtands on ſeve-. 
15 — of — republic ſeldom exceed forty: ral little eminences along the river Waal, over which it 
| thouſand men, and very often their number is ſtill leſs, has a bridge of boats, in the fifty-firſt degree fifty-two 
In time of war the republic hires troops of the German | minutes north latitude, and in the fifth degree forty- ſix 
rinces, and keeps them in pay till peace be reſtored, | minutes eaſt longitude. Towards the land it is very 
The chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadt- | ſtrongly fortified, .it being the utmoſt boundary of the 
holder as captain · general; but the executive part, eſpe- Netherlands to the eaſt ; but the great extent of its out- 
cially in time of war, is filled by the field marſhal ge- works requires a very numerous garriſon, The churches 
neral. The fortreſſes are always kept in good repair. In] here are two of Dutch Calviniſts, the principal of which 
1755, the expences of the military eſtabliſhment amount- | is that of St. Stephen, a French church, a Lutheran 
ed to nine million eight hundred: forty-four thouſand | church, and five belonging to the Roman catholics, On 
four hundred and thirty-ſeven guilders ſixteen. ſtjvers ; | the eaſt ſide of the city, within the walls, ſtands an old 
but in 1750, only to nine million ſeven hundred _ burg, or caſtle, called the Falkenhof, which is ſaid to 
| five thouſand and four. :The,naval force of the repub- have been built by Charlemagne; and the burgrave, who 
lic formerly made a great figure, and in ſome wars the | reſides in it, is one of the moſt conſiderable nobles in all 
Dutch have had at ſea a hundred men of war;; but the | Guelderland. Within the walls of this caſtle are delight- 
uſual number in time of peace is only thirty, and thoſe | ful walks, planted with rows of lime-trees. The t- 
not always fit for ſervice. It however paſſes for a | houſe, which ſtands in Burg- ſtreet, is the place where 
certain truth, that the admiralties, by the aſſiſtance of the ſtates of the quarter meet, and where, the provin- 
the ſeveral provinces, can in a ſhort time equip forty | cial diets are held, | 
or fifty ſhips of the line. Their men of war are chiefl In 1678 the celebrated treaty. of Nimeguen was con- 
employed in cruiſing in the Mediterranean, to prot cluded here, and in 1702 marſhal Boufflers formed a - 
their. trade againſt the Corſairs, or as convoys to the deſign of ſeizing this place, it being then without a gar- 
homeward bound Indiamen. riſon; but the earl of Athlone, the Butch general, march- 
ed to its relief with fuch expedition, that the marſhal's 
We ſcheme was fruſtrated, Nimeguen carries on a good 
SECT. IV, trade with the dutchy of Cleve, and ſends great quan- 
6 | tities of its white. beer into all the United Provinces: 
| | f GUELDERLAND. | The Zutphen quarter, or county of Zutphen, is ſe- 
Its Situation, Climate, Produce, and Rivers. The Govern- | parated from Arnheim by the river Vſſel. The foil is on 
ment of the Province, its Divifins, and a Deſcription of | the welt and ſouth ſides not inferior to any in Guelder- | 
Nimegueny Zutphen, and Arnheim. land; but to the eaſtward near the frontiers of Munſter is 
| | full of heaths and moraſſes. It contains five towns that | 
UELDERLAND, or Gelderland, is bounded on | enjoy a ſeat and vote in the diets, the principal place in 
the north by the Zuyder-ſea and Overyſſel; on | which is the following: | | 
the eaſt by the biſhopric of Munſter, and the dutchy of | Zutphen, in Latin Zutphania, the capital of the 
| 
| 
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Cleve; on the ſouth is divided by the Maeſe from Bra - county to which it gives name, ſtands on the banks of 
bant; and on the weſt borders on Utrecht and Holland. | the ſſel, over which it has a bridge of boats, fifty- ſive 
The air is the beſt in all the Seven Provinces, and | miles eaft-by-ſouth of Hanover. e Y {el here receives 
the ſoil for the moſt part good. The country of Zut- | the Borkel, or Berkel, which divides the town into two 
phen has ſuch plenty of apple, pear, and cherry-trees, | parts, the Old and the New, The former of theſe is 
that it ſupplies all the other provinces with thoſe fruits, | much larger than the latter; but both have extenſive 
| There are here alſo large tracts of arable land, with a | ſuburbs, which chiefly conſiſt of pleaſure-houſes, yet by 
ſufficient quantity of meadow grounds. fit for paſtures. | degrees have been included within the circuit of the walls. 
. Guelderland is watered by the Rhine, and its three | The town is well fortified, except towards the works in 
branches the Waal, the Yſel, and the Lek, and on its | the ſuburbs, where there is leſs occaſion for ſtrength, as 
ſouthern borders runs the Maeſe. The ſmaller rivers | the Founrry my be eaſily laid under water by means of 
are the Linge, formerly called the Longwater, which | the Borkel. There are here ſeveral pleaſant walks, par- 
takes its courſe between the Rhine and the Waal, till | ticularly on the ramparts, which are planted. with trees. \ 
it falls into the Merwe ; the Old Vſſel which: joins the | Zutphen was formerly a Hanſe-town, and more opulent 
Yſſel near Doeſberg, and the Berkel, which falls into the | than at preſent. The Dutch Calviniſts have two churches | 
ſame river, = here, and there is alſo one belonging to the Walloons, | 
In the whole province are twenty-two towns, and two | another to the Lutherans, another to the Catholics, and | | 
boroughs. It is divided into three diſtricts, Nimeguen, | another to the Mennonites. A gymnaſium, founded here | 
Zutphen, and Arnheim, each of which has its own | in 1687, has fix maſters, This town has ſeveral times | 
nga ſtates compoſed of the nobility and towns, | been beſieged and taken. CY | | 
he number of the nobility admitted in the legiſlative The Arnheim quarter, .or the Veluwe, is ſeparated | | 
power is not fixed, every one legally qualified being ad- | from that of Zutphen by the Vſſel. Its ſoil is for the 
vanced to a ſhare in the government at twenty-one years | moſt part very indifferent, eſpecially towards the middle, | 
of age, The towns may depute as many as they pleaſe | which abounding in ſand, heath, and brakes has the ap- 
to aſſiſt at the diet of the diſtrict, though each town has | pearance of a wilderneſs ; but the country near the river | 
but one vote. The aſſemblies of the ſtates of each di- | is as fertile as any other part of the Netherlands. It bas | | 
ſtrict are always held in the capital, from which it derives | five towns that enjoy a ſeat and vote in the diets, the prin- 
its name, and the burgomaſter for the time being fits as | cipal of which is | | 
preſident at the diet, at which all affairs relating to that | Arnheim, the capital of the quarter, ſeated on the | 
diſtri are determined. Two general aſſemblies of the Rhine at the foot of the Veluwe hills, at no great diſ- 
ſtates of the whole province, conſiſting of the deputies of | tance from the place wherg the Yiſel and the Rhine di- 
the ſtates of the three provinces, are annually held in the | vide their ſtreams. Over the latter of theſe rivers it has 
three capitals, one in ſpring, and the other in autumn. The | a bridge of boats, and before the Rhine-gate is a com- 
burgrave of Nimeguen always fits as prefident, and in | modious harbour of a quadrangular form, The forti- ) 
theſe aſſemblies all affairs relating to the whole province | fications to the land-ſide were conſiderably enlarged in 
are regulated. Guelderland alſo ſends nineteen. deputies | 1702 by that ſkilful engineer general Cochorn, who alſo 
to the aſſembly of the States-general of the United Pro- encloſed within a ſtrong line an eminence to the weſt of 
vinces. | | 1 a the town, which in caſe of a ſiege might be a great an- 
The diſtrict of Nimeguen contains the ſouth. part of | noyance to it; but is now capable of containing a ſmall 
Guelderland, and hes between the Rhine, the Waal, and | camp for its defence. To the north of the town runs 
the Maeſe. Though this quarter is the ſmalleſt, it is | the molebeek, which fills the moats with water. The 
the moſt conſiderable, and pays the largeſt contingent to] walls are delightfully planted with lime- trees, and may 
the public expences, It contains only three towns that] be walked round with caſe in an hour and a half, The 
have a ſeat and vote in the aſſembly, the principal of theſe | town itſelf is well built: here all the ſtates of this quarter | 
is the following : 2 — have their meetings, and it is likewiſe the ſeat of the mas qd. 
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vincial chief court of juſtice, and the chamber of accounts. | 
Antiently the dukes of Guelderland, and after them the 
adrholders of this province, kept their court in the old 
palace; which, whenever the hereditary ſtadtholder comes 
to aſſiſt at the aſſembly of the ſtates of the province, is 
fitted up for his reception. In the great church, dedi- 
cated to St. Euſebius, are the monuments of ſeveral 
counts and dukes of Guelderland. The Dutch Calvi- 
niſts have alſo another church, and there is likewiſe a 
French church and a congregation of Lutherans. Arn- 
heim was taken from the Spaniards in 1585 ; the French 
made themſelves maſters of it in 1672, and kept it till 
the year 1674. l 
he above-mentioned diſtrict, called Veluwe, is ſur- 
rounded by a narrow ſtrip of land ſo extremely fertile, 
as to give occaſion to a ſaying, that the Veluwe is a 
thread-bare coat with a very rich border. 
It is proper to obſerve, that part of the upper quarter 
of Guelderland includes the quarter of Ruremond, which, 
with its capital of the ſame name, is ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria; and the ſmall town and ptefecturate of Guel- 
dres, which belong to the king of Pruſſia. 


SECT, V. 


Of the Province of HoLLAwD. 


Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Populouſ- 
' meſs of the Country, and the Neatneſs of the Towns and 
illages, The Government of the Province; with a De- 
feription of the Cities of Dort, Harlem, Leyden, Amſter- 
dam, Rotterdam, the Hague, and the Village of Broek, 


3 province of Holland is bounded on the ſouth by 
Brabant; on the eaſt by the provinces of Guelder- 
land, Utrecht, the Zuyder ſea, and the North ſea; on 
the latter of which its whole weſtern frontiers lie. This 
is the largeſt of all the ſeven provinces, and, according 
to the computation of the celebrated John de Witt, con- 
tains four hundred thouſand acres ; but later authors ſup- 
poſe that it contains four hundred and forty thouſand. 
Its fituation is in general very low, and ſome part even 
lower than the fea, from which it is ſecured by dykes and 
dams, and interſected by innumerable ditches and canals, 
through which the water is carried off at the time of ebb. 
The air is foggy and unwholeſome ; however, the great- 
eſt part of the province conſiſts of fine paſture lands, and 
therefore the principal employment of the country people 
is making butter and cheeſe ; for which purpoſe they keep 
a number of milch- cow. The more ſouthern parts of 
the province, which lie near Zealand, and alſo the weſt 
lands, as they are called, are excellent corn countries. 
The middle part of the province conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of turf grounds. NY . 
Beſides the large rivers common to the Netherlands in 
general, there are ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams ; as the Vecht, 
Which coming from Utrecht falls into the Zuyder fea : 
the Amſtel, which receives the Crooked Amftel, and 
runs through Amſterdam into the Y : the Zaan, which 
. waters North Holland, and alſo diſcharges itſelf into the 
Y ; as does alſo the Spaaren, which ifſues out of the lake 
of Harlem. On this river paſs the larger veſſels bound 
to Zealand, and other ports, croffing Harlem lake : the 
Shie, which runs through Delft to Shiedam, where it 
joins the Maeſe ; as does alſo the Rotte at Rotterdam: 
the Gouwe, which proceeds out of the Old Rhine, and 
at Gouda falls into the Yflel : the Holland Y ſl, which, 
after receiving its waters from the Rhine-canal, as it is 
. called, diſcharges itſelf into the Maeſe; this river is alſo 
joined by the Vliſt: and laſtly, the Linge, which iſſuin 
out of Guelderland, traverſes Holland, and loſes itſelf 
in the Merve. | 
In ſeveral parts of the country theſe rivers are joined 
dy navigable canals, which afford a cheap communica- 
tion, between the ſeveral towns and villiges of this popu- 
lous province, as, by means of the treckſchu pal - 
gers go from place to place at fixed hours on thefe canals, 
and at very cheap rates, Goods are likewiſe ſent the 
E 0 4 which is of unſpeakable advantage to the in- 
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The broad water, which paſſes by Amſterdam from 
the Zuyder fea, and divides the province into South and 
North Holland, or into Holland and Weſt Frieſland, is 
called the V, or, as it is pronounced, the Ey, and at 
Beverwick forms the Wykermeer. ' | 
This province abounds in the moſt extraordinary im. 
ements, and is amazingly populous, the number of 
its inhabitants being computed at one million two hun- 
dred thouſand. The buildings in the towns are moſtly 
of brick, and for handſome villages and cleanlineſs in 
their houſes, it exceeds” every other country ; but in 
North Holland neatneſs is carried to an aſtoniſbing pitch, 
In that province are villages in which the houſes, together 
with the rooms and furniture, are clean and bright be- 
yond imagination; the buildings themſelves, the fl 
and every wooden utenſil, both within and without, 
even to the very gates in the roads, and the poſts in the 
paſtures againſt Which the cows rub, as alſo the 
trunks of the trees, being painted : the chimnies like. 
wiſe, with the cow ſtalls, both on the floor and on the 
ſides, are kept extremely neat ; but in theſe cow ſtalls 
the families themſelves reſide, to avoid ſoiling their ſhin- 
ing rooms. Their ſtreets too are paved with brick, and 
very carefully waſhed and ftrewed with a fine white 
and, 

The two parts of which this province conſiſts are un- 
der one joint-regency, called the States of Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland, compoſed of the nobility and voting 
towns. The number of nobility admitted into the aſſem- 
bly of the States is not limited, and therefore not alwa 
the ſame. The nobility ele& their ſeveral members by 
a majority of votes, but they ſeldom exceed ten, The 
voting towns, at the firſt foundation of the republic, were 
only the fix following : Dort, Harlem, Delft, Leyden, 
Amſterdam, and Goudaz but William L prince of 
Orange, added twelve more; ſo that at preſent they are 
N that is, eleven in South Holland, and ſeven in 

orth Holland. The ſmalleſt of theſe cities has an 
_ voice in the provincial ſtates with Amſterdam, 
which pays almoſt half the charge of the whole province. 

Each member at his firſt appearance in this aſſembly, 
is obliged to ſwear to maintain the rights, privileges, im- 
munities, laws, and cuſtoms of the country, to give 
his vote according to his conſcience, for the common 
happineſs and proſperity of the province, without hatred, 
or regard to the intereſt of any particular town or perſon ; 
to execute all the reſolutions taken in the aſſembly with 
fidelity, and to keep inviolable the ſecrets with which be 
ſhall be entruſted. i n td | 

The States of Holland enjoy entire liberty of ſpeech, 
and are only anſwerable for their actions to the town 
which deputes them, without being liable to be called in 
queſtion by any other authority. They meet four times 
a year, in February, June, September, and November. 
In the three former ſeffions they fill up the vacant em- 
ployments in their difpoſal, conſult about the common 
affairs of the province, and determine particular differ- 
ences that may happen between the towns. In Novem- 
ber they meet for raiſing ſuch Ay ny: may have been 

ranted by their deputies to the States General, for the 
rvice of the ſubſequent year. : 

The reſolutions of the States are generally determined 
by a majority of voices; but in very important affairs 
they muſt be unanimous: ſo that the oppoſition of one 
of the ſmalleſt cities can prevent a reſolution being taken; 
in which caſe the aſſembly is adjourned for a day or two, 
that the deputies may have time to return to their reſpec- 
tive cities for farther inſtructions. | 

The grand penſionary of Holland is a perſon of great 
dignity; he has no deciſive vote; he propoſes the ſubjects 
of debate to the aſſembly of the ſtates of that province, 
colle&s the ſuffrages of the ninetgen repreſentatives, pro- 
nounces the reſolutions, and dictates the terms in which 
they are to be regiſtered: he is alſo the conſtant deputy 
to the States General, and keeps the. public regiſters and 
great ſeal of the province. He is elected by a majority 
of ſuffrages in the aſſembly of the ſtates; and his office 
is properly only for five years, at the expiration of whic | 
a new election, or rather a confirmation of the former, 


HotLanD: 
ter the ſtates of Holland, the court of the greateſt 


authority is the pravincial council of ſtate, which, from 
the two parts of this province, is divided into two afſem- 
blies 3 that of South Holland conſiſts of ten repreſen- 
tatives, of which one always repreſents the nobility, and 
has the precedence of all the reſt. "Theſe take cogni- 
zance both of the revenue and military affairs ; and, 
when neceſſary, convene a general aſſembly of the ſtates 
of the province, The aſſembly of North Holland is com- 
ſed of ſeven deputies of the towns of that part of. the 
province. Theſe hold a joint aſſembly every year in 
the month of November, to ſettle, in conjunction with 
the deputies. of the States General, the neceſſary funds 
to be levied in the ſubſequent year for the ſervice of the 
army. 5 

F — the adminiſtration of juſtice there are two courts 
held at the Hague, namely, the court of Holland, and 
the high council. The provinces of Holland and Zea- 
land have always been fo ſtrictly united, as to have but 
one common high court of juſtice ; and accordingly the 
court of Holland is compoſed of a preſident, with eight 
counſellors of that province, and threg for Zealand ; a 
ſollicitor, two attornies, a regiſter, and ſix ſecretaries : 
Holland chooſes the preſident two years, and Zealand 
the third, The members of this court are excluded 
from being magiſtrates of cities, directors of trading 
companies, or enjoying any poſt, or any other ſalary 
than what is annexed to their office, The nobles of 
Holland, and the magiſtrates of the cities, are ſubject 
to the juriſdiction of this court, and appeals from the 
judgments of the magiſtrates are decided by it. 

The high council of Holland and Zealand is compoſed 
of a preſident and fix counſellors for Holland, and three 
for and, a regiſter, and a ſubſtitute. This court 
judges definitively in all caſes brought before them by an 
appeal from the court of Holland, and gives judgment 
— which there is no farther appeal, except by way of 
reviſion. 


bers, part of whom have the direction of 1 affairs, 
and others the adminiſtration of juſtice. The dignity of 
a ſenator is for life, unleſs forfeited by mal -· adminiſtra- 
tion. The ſenate has the power of filling up vacancies, 
and directing all other affairs with a ſupreme and abſolute 
authority, independent of the people. They chooſe the 
burgomaſters and ſchepens, or aldermen, af every city. 
The firſt are always part of their own body, and in order 
to become a burgomaſter it is neceſſary that a perſon has 
borne the office of a ſchepen. There are twelve burgo- 
maſters in Amſterdam, four of whom have the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, and are from thence called regent- 
burgomaſters, Three of theſe are annually changed, and 
the fourth continues in office a ſecond year, to inſtruct 
the new-comers : he likewiſe preſides for the firſt quar- 
ter, and then gives place to his colleagues, who in the ſame 
manner preſide three months alternately, till the year is 
finiſhed, 
The ſchepen, or aldermen, form the chief court of 
Juſtice in every city. In Amſterdam there are nine, ſeven 
of whom are annually elected, and two remain a ſecond 
year, Theſe have the adminiſtration of juſtice both in 
civil and criminal affairs ; but, before they condemn a 
perſon-to ſuffer death, they always conſult the burgo- 
maſters on the merits of the cauſe ; but are not obliged 
to conform to their opinion, and ſometimes they give 
Judgment contrary to it. There lies no appeal from 
their ſentence in criminal cauſes, Where the puniſh- 
ment is capital, not only the proof of the crime is re- 
quired to be extremely evident, but the priſoner himſelf 
muſt confeſs it ; for which purpoſe they employ the rack 
and other tortures ; but this is never done except when 
the evidence is ſo ſtrong againſt the criminal as to leave 
no room to queſtion his guilt, whence it is ſaid, that an 
innocent perſon is never put to the rack. | 
There is another court inferior to the former, but 
worthy of being imitated by all Chriſtian nations, ſince 
it ſeems founded on the very ſpirit of Chriſtianity. This 
court conſiſts of eight or ten members, ſtiled peace- 
makers, who are generally young gentlemen of fortune, 
who muſt be houſe-keepers and married. Their buſineſs 
is to A all quarrels, and to prevent or diſſuade peo- 
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ple from going to law. They, with one experienced ma- 
giſtrate at their head, alſo take cognizance of civil-cauſes 
amounting to a ſum not exceeding fix hundred guilders, 
or about fifty-five pounds ſterling. Their method of pro- 
ceeding is by way of citation: the creditor ſummons his 
debtor to appear, and, after the fact has been ſtated, and 
both ſides heard, the peace-makers determine what ought 
to be done, and order the parties to comply with it: but 
there lies an appeal from their deciſion to the ſchepens. 
There is no where ſuch large credit given to all ſorts 
of perſons as in Holland, and there never was any coun- 
try where ſo few languiſh in priſon, Whenever any per- 
ſon acquaints the magiſtrates of his inability to pay his 
creditors, and Jays before them an exact account of his 
circumſtances, they immediately order the commiſſioners 
of bankrupts to take poſſeſſion of his effects, and exempt 
his perſon from all arreſts for ſix weeks, which time is 
allowed him to compound with his creditors. In the 
mean time his books'are laid before the commiſſioners 
to be examined, and all letters directed to him are de - 
livered to them before he peruſes them. If his endeavours 
to compound with his creditors prove ineffectual, and his 
failure appears to be owing to loſſes and misfortunes, the 
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effects, and make a dividend, after which the magiſtrates 
acquit and exempt him from all claim, whether foreign 
or domeſtic z nor is it in the power of any or of all his 
creditors to hinder this, when the failure is not frau- 
dulent. 8 

| There is alſo another method of obtaining abſolute free- 
dom in Holland ſtill more expeditious, which is for the 
debtor to apply to the provincial high court of juſtice, re- 
preſenting his condition, and giving up all he has u 
oath, after which he is exempted, as before, from all 
future claims, and may again engage in trade ; but if the 
debtor here takes a falſe oath, the magiſtrates are autho- 
rized to puniſh him as they pleaſe, and even to ſentence 
him to ſuffer death, 


The ſenate of Amſterdam conſiſts of thirty-ſix mem- |] | Holland, with reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 


ment, is divided into two parts, each of which has its 
particular ſynod, The ſynod of South Holland is com- 
poſed of eleven claſſes, under which are three hundred 
and thirty-one miniſters : the ſynod of North Holland 
has only fix claſſes, in which are two hundred and twen 
miniſters, Beſides theſe miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, 
there are aſſemblies of Engliſh Preſbyterians at Amſter- 
dam, Rotterdam, Dort, Leyden, and Harlem ; and at 
Amſterdam is an Engliſh epiſcopal church. The Re- 
monſtrants amount to thirty congregations, and thirty- 
eight miniſters. The Lutherans compoſe nineteen con- 
gregations, and have twenty-ſeven preachers, The Ro- 
man catholics have about two hundred and fifty churches, 
and two hundred and thirty-five prieſts, among which 
are about forty churches and fixty prieſts of Janſeniſt 
principles. At Amſterdam is alſothe metropolitan church 
of the Moravians; and alſo a Quakers meeting. 

The principal cities in Holland are the following : 

Dort, or Dordrecht, in Latin Dordracum, is ſeated on 
an iſland in the Merwe, that was formed in 1421 by a 
terrible inundation, which deſtroyed no leſs than ſeventy- 
two villages, and about a hundred thouſand perſons. 
This city ſtands fifteen miles to the eaſt of Rotterdam, 
and its ſituation is naturally ſo ſtrong, that, though de- 
ſtitute of fortifications, it has never yet been taken. 
The number of houſes in 1732 amounted'to three thou- 
ſand nine hundred and fifty-four. It is the ſeat of the 
mintage for South Holland, and has a CR The 
harbour is very commodious, and its trade conſiderable, 
eſpecially in grain, Rheniſh, and other wines; as alſo 
in timber, which, in ſummer time, is brought from 
Germany down the Rhine and the Waal, and here 
ſawed in mills, of which there are great numbers about 


the city. | 

klarem, Haarlem, or Haerlem, is ſituated on the river 
Sparin, which runs through it, and is the only paſſage 
for the many ſhips and other veſſels coming from Frieſ- 
land and other parts, in their way to the towns of Hol- 
land and Zealand, Harlem ftands fourteen miles to the 
weſt of Amſterdam, and enjoys a communication with 
that city and Leyden, by means of two ſpacious canals. 
| The houſes, which are neat brick buildings, in 1732 
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commiſſioners, when the ſix weeks are expired, ſell his 
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but very ſew of them are built in the modern taſte, or 
make an elegant appearance. There are in this City four 
Dutch Calviniſt churches, one of French, one of Lu- 
theran, and ſeveral maſs-houſes, the Papiſts being here 
much more numerous than the Proteſtants, Its manu- 
factures of ſilk and linen, though till conſiderable, are 

atly declined. The bleaching of thread and linen, 
Bead ich this city is famous, employs a great number 
of hands. Once a moſt extravagant trade in flowers, 
particularly in tulips, was carried'on here ; but at preſent 


this paſſion,” which was carried to a ſtrange exceſs, is 


much abated. | 

The inhabitants attribute the invention of printing to 
Lawrence Coſter of this city; on whoſe houſe, which 
ſtood in about the middle of the town, was a Latin in- 


ſcription-that he invented it about the year 1440: a ſta- 


tue was alſo erected to him on the ſame account; and 
in the town-houſe is kept in a ſilver caſe, wrapped up in 
filk, the firſt book that Coſter printed. There is here an 
academy of ſciences, founded in 1751. 
In the year 1573 this city held out a famous ſiege a- 
inſt the Spaniards for ten months; during which the 
. citizens were reduced to eat leather, and the vileſt 
animals. They for a conſiderable time kept up a correſ- 
pondence with the prince of Orange by carrier-pigeons, 
till the Spaniards diſcovering it, ſhot all the pigeons a- 
bout the town, The citizens at laſt ſurrendered, on con- 
dition of being ſaved from plunder; but the Spaniards 
had the cruelty to puniſh the inhabitants for their bravery 
by a moſt inhuman maſſacre in cold blood. The garri- 
ſon, which had conſiſted of four thouſand men, was re- 
duced to ſixteen hundred, and of theſe they barbarouſſy 
murdered nine hundred. | 
To the ſouth of the town lie ſeveral beautiful ſeats, 
and a wood cut out into delightful walks: and viſtos. 
. Leyden, in Latin Lugdunum Batavorum, is ſeated on 
the Rhine, in the fifty-ſecond degree fifteen minutes north 
latitude, and in the fourth degree ten minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, and, next to Amſterdam, is the largeſt and fineſt 
city in all Holland, In 1732 the houſes amounted to 
ten thouſand eight hundred and ninety-one. The 
ſtreets are long, broad, neat, and adorned with beau- 
tiful canals. Here are ſome fine churches belonging 
to the Dutch Calviniſts, with a Lutheran, an Engliſh, 
a French, and a Mennonite meeting; as alſo ſeveral maſs- 
Houſes, the Papiſts conſtituting the majori 
bitants, "The univerſity, founded in 1575 by William I. 
prince of Orange, is the largeſt and moſt antient in all 
the United Netherlands, Its library, beſides a multitude 
of printed books, has two thouſand Oriental manuſcripts, 
many of which are in Arabic, and a large ſphere adapted 
to the Copernican ſyſtem, and moving by clock-work : 
it has alſo an anatomical theatre, an obſervatory, and a 
phyſic- garden. The celebrated cloth manufactures of 
this city are much decayed, the demand for them bein 
greatly eſſened. This city is famous for the long an 
ſevere ſiege it ſuſtained in 1573 againſt the Spaniards, 
| who encompaſſed it with ſeventy-two forts. This fiege 
laſted above five months with ſuch vigour, that the in- 
habitants were reduced to the greateſt extremities, and a- 
dove ten thouſand of them periſhed : yet, conſidering the 
barbarous treatment Harlem met with, they reſolved to 
hold out, and upon receiving a ſummons, anſwered, 
They would never ſurrender, while they had one arm 
to cat, and another to fight.” At length they cut the 
main bank of the Maeſe and the Yitel, At firſt the 
water roſe but flowly ; but the wind ſoon changing to the 
north-weſt, turned the country round Leyden into a ſea, 
by which means fifteen hundred Spaniards were drowned. 
The anniverſary of this deliverance is obſerved on the 
third of October as a ſolemn day of thankſgiving, and after 
ſermon the ſame ſiege is repreſented in a tragedy, the 
money ariſing from which is applied to charitable uſes. 
Amiterdam, or Armſteldam, is ſituated in the 52d degree 
20 minutes north latitude, and in the 4th degree 90 minutes 
eaſt longitude, at the influx of the V and the Amſtel, where 
is a fluice, by means of which that river continues its 
courſe through the town, This is one of the greateſt 
trading towns in Europe, and though from the ſhallow- 


neſs of the Pampus, the only paſſage leading to it out of 
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amounted to ſeven thouſand nine hundred and fixty-three;. 


of the inha- 
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the Zuyder ſea, it might be thought but indifferent] 
ſituated for commerce, as 474 of burthen muſt be light. 
ened in order to paſs through it, and afterwards wait for 
an eaſterly or north-eaſt wind, to go through the Mart. 
diep into the North Sea; yet the harbour is one of the 
largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe: and it has this advanta 
that the other towns of the province can eafily ſend their 

oods thither, and receive returns; and with a fair wind 
it is but a few hours paſſage to or from all the ports of 
North Holland, Friefland, Overyſſel, and Guelderland 
The ground is naturally marſhy, and the buildings found. 
ed on oaken piles, which occaſioned the facetious Era 
mus to ſay, that in his country vaſt multitudes of peo- 

le lived on the tops of trees. The middle of the town 
is interſected by a great number of navigable canals, 
which, while they conduce to the pleaſantneſs and clean- 
lineſs of the place, are at the ſame time a great conve- 
nience to trade; but in hot and calm weather they emit 
fetid effluvia, which would be ſtill worſe, were not the 
water kept in continual motion by the working of 
two large water-mills, and one turned by horſes. All 
the canals iſſue into the Y and the Amſtel, and ſuch ag 
go far up into the town, being interſected by croſs ca- 
nals, have a communication with each other. Theſe 
canals divide the town into a multitude of iſlands joined 
together by bridges, ſome of which are of ſtone and o- 
thers of wood, ; 

The city forms a ſemicircle on the V, and is fortified 
on the land-fide with ramparts and twenty-ſix regular 
baſtions, and on that fide the neighbouring country may 
be laid under water. On the fide next the Y it is ſecur- 
ed by a double row of piles driven into the river, proje&- 
ing ſome feet above the ſurface; but in ſome places 
openings are left for ſhips to paſs in and out, and in the 
night theſe openings are fenced with a boom. The piles 
extend in length no leſs than fifty thouſand feet, and 
without them, in a place called the Laag, lie the large 
ſhips in ſuch numbers, that their maſts reſemble a wood. 
In the intermediate ' ſpaces, between the town and the 
inner row of piles, are ranged innumerable ſmall ſhips 
and barks.” | 

The Amſtel divides the town into two parts, and in 
1732, when the houſes were numbered, they were found 
to amount to twenty-ſix thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-five ; but the inhabitants do not exceed two hun- 
dred thouſand. 

The gates of the city are very fine, particularly that of 
Harlem, which is adorned on each fide with large columns, 
and a lion's head on the top of each; in the middle is 
the city's preſent arms, and on the frieze of the infide of 
the gate towards the town'is the antient coat, which was 
a ſhip without a rudder. On each fide of this gate is a 
8 one for the burghers, and the other for the 

oldiers of the garriſon, who are paid by the magiſtrates, 
and are under their command, There are four other 
principal gates ; before which is a bridge of ſeveral arches, 
with 33 and another ſtone gate, that is ſhut 
every night. The bridge over the Amſtel, which joins 
one {ide of the rampart to the other, conſiſts of thirty-five 
arches, eleven of which are very high, and eight of them 
ſhut up; the reſt of them being open for boats to go up 
and down the Amſtel, This bridge is fix hundred and 
any feet long, and ſeventy broad, with iron rails on each 
ide, 

Moſt of the ſtreets are extremely clean; but, except 
thoſe that have canals, they are much too narrow. They 
are, however, rendered leſs incommodious by the hired 
coaches being ſet on ſledges drawn by one horſe. Mer- 
chandiſe is alſo drawn on fledges, which are not only the 
moſt uſeful vehicles for the inhabitants and their trade, 
but are calculated to.preſerve the houſes, which, from 
their being built on piles, might in time be damaged in 
their foundations, by having a great number of wheel- 
carriages. Gentlemen's coaches are, however, for the 
moſt port ſet on wheels; but for this liberty they pay 2 
conſiderable tax. The principal ſtreets, or rathes quays 
of the canals, are agreeably planted on each fide with 
trees, The houſes are rather neat than elegant or com- 
modious : the nature of the climate renders it neceſlary 
to waſh them often; but the greateſt part of the people 


| carry this kind of cleanlineſs ſo far as hardly to afford 
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themſelves time for the neceſſary care of their petſons. | 


une entranet of their houſes is generally by ſteps, which 
riſe four or five feet from the ground, and the paſſage in- 
to the rooms, which runs very deep, is floored and pan- 
nelled with marble, which has an air of grandeur in mi- 
niature. They have much neat, and ſome rich furniture, 
which ſeems rather occaſioned by an antient cuſtom of 
neatneſs and elegance, than the effect of a luxurious and 
expenſive taſte, | : 
Of all the buildings in Amſterdam the town-houſe is 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed. It is two hundred and eighty- 
two feet in front, two hundred and wor 94: deep, and 
a hundred and ſixteen 1 of the cupola. It 
coſt three millions of guilders, or three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, when money was more valuable than it 
is now, which will be leſs ſurpriſing, if we conſider that 
it is founded upon thirteen thouſand large piles. This 
is a very grand and uſeful building, and yet it is neither 
elegant nor agreeable. It contains the offices and tribu- 
nals for the execution of the laws in the ſeveral branches 
of the military, as well as civil government, It is very 
obſervable, that the entrance of this building is ve 
mean; but had the doors been proportioned to the rel 
of the edifice, they would have been more ſubject to be 
forced, upon occaſion of thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies of 
the people, that are not unfrequent in this country, The 
want of a large door ſuitable to the grandeur of the. 
building is, according to Dr. —— a deſigned omiſ- 
ſion, the ſeven doors in number and uniformity repre- 
ſenting the ſeven provinces. The inſide is ſaid to be very 
beautifully ornamented with marble, jaſper, ſculpture, 
and paintings. In ſome of their vaults, or cellars, are | 
kept the treaſures of the celebrated bank of Amſterdam ; 
in others are confned criminals under ſentence of death, 
and others again ſerve as apartments for officers of ſeve- 
ral claſſes. In the upper part is an arſenal, as it is called, 
though it is rather a collection of old-faſhioned armour 
and weapons. The chimes of the tower are incompa- 
rable, and it commands a fine proſpect of the city and its 
environs as far as the Zuyder ſea. Among the other 
public buildings are the admiralty and Eaſt India-houſe, 
which are large and beautiful. On the harbour ſtands 
the arſenal and magazine for military ſtores. both for ſea 
and land- ſervice. Among ſeveral things remarkable in 
this magazine is a reſervoir on the top of the houſe capable 
of containing ſixteen hundred tons of water, which, by 
means of leaden pipes, may be conveyed in caſe of fire 
to ſixteen different parts of the city. Near the arſenal 
is the dock, which is above five hundred feet long. 
In Amſterdam are eleven churches of Dutch Calviniſts, 
two of which are parochial, with two of French, two, 
f Engliſh, one of Arminians or Remonſtrants, two of 
Lutherans, and three of Mennonites. The Armenian 
Chriſtians have likewiſe a church here, but the Papiſts 
have a greater number of places of worſhip than all the 
above-mentioned ſects put together, and in particular 
have twenty-four maſs. houſes that are very large. The 
ſynagogue of the Portugueſe Jews is a ſpacious and ſtately 
uilding of a quadrangular form, and the infide is ex- 
tremely neat, The other Jews have alſo their diſtin 
Ynagogues. The number of poor-houſes js conſiderable; 
eir incomes, and their conveniencies and cleanlineſs 
are worthy. of admiration, Here is an hoſpital for aged 
men and women, conſiſting of ſeveral buildings a new 
edifice for aged people of both ſexes; the diaconie for 
old women, which is the moſt ſtately ſtructure of them 
all, and in which old men alſo receive a comfortable ſup- 
port; with a receptacle for lunatics, and ſeveral orphan- 
uſes, as the eleemoſinary-houſe, in which are fre- 
quently two thouſand children, the diaconie orphan-houſe, 
tne burgher orphan-houſe, &c. There are alſa ſome 
houſes of correction, as the raſp-houſe, where felons raſp 
Brazil wood for three, four, ſeven, ten years, or for life, 
according to the.nature of their crime, When they are 
incorrigible, and too lazy to work, they are often put 
for an hour or two into a dungeon where water comes 
in; ſo that they muſt be continually labouring at the 
pump, in order to avoid being drowned. . Here are alſo 
ſpin-houſes, where proſtitutes, and other women of bad 
character, are kept to ſpinning. All theſe foundations, 
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there are no beggars in the ſtreets; Here are officerswho 
take up all vagabotids, and convey them directly to houſes 
provided for that purpoſe, where they are forced to.work 
every man in his own buſineſs, in proportion to hi 
ſtrength and ability. Here the poor who want work; 
offer themſelves, are received; In Amſterdam and moſt 
of the confiderable cities in Holland; is alfo a public 
office, where all poor travellers, that can give any ac- 
count of themſelves may go and take a loaf, a penny, 
and a paſſport, by virtue of which they are received gratis 
into the boats which carry paſſengers and goods from 
town to town. | | 2 F 

They have alſo a charitable foundation, Which is ex- 
tremely remarkable. As perſons of all nations reſort to 
Amſterdam, many of whom have not much to ſpend, 
and the taverns, ate generally very dear, they have f 
cious edifices, where all poor ſtrangers of both ſexes who. 
are obliged to make any ftay in this city are received, 
neatly lodged, and have bed, board, = waſhing, fi 
three days and nights, during which time, if any of 
them fall ſick, they are removed into à neighbouring 
hoſpital ; but after the expiration, of three days, they 
muſt remove from thence, and are not allowed to re- 
turn for ſix weeks, ofi pain of being ſeverely puniſhed. 

Amfterdam abounds in artificers and manufacturers. 
Beſides which, this city is alone in poſſeſſion of half the 
immenſe trade which the Dutch carry on to the Eaft- 
Indies, and governs the whole, Its commerce with 
Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies is very great, nor is 
it leſs contends to the Levant, Italy, and Portugal. 
Amſterdam alſo engrofles almoſt the whole northern 
trade carried on by the Dutch to Norway, and the 
countries ſituated in the Baltic. 

Rotterdam, a large and populous city, foutteen miles 
to the ſouth- eaſt of the Hague, in the fiſty- ſecond degree 
ten minutes north latitude, and the fourth de 
twenty - ſix minutes eaſt longitude. It is ſeated on the 
Merwe, which at this place receives the Rotter, after it 
has taken its courſe through the city. This river is 
very broad, and of a depth ſufficient to admit ſhips of 
tolerable burthen; but if they draw above fifteen feet 
water, they are obliged to take the way of Helyoetſluys 
to Rotterdam. The mouth of the Merwe lies five Ger- 
man miles to the weſt of Rotterdam, where it radually 
becomes ſhallow by the gathering of the ſands. The 
canals within the town are ſo deep, that the largeſt ſhips 
come up and take in, or deliver their cargoes at the 
very doors of the warehouſes. Accordingly this city, 
next-to Amſterdam, is the hues of greateſt trade, eſpe- 
cially to England and Scotland. | 

In 1732, its houſes were computed at fix thouſand 
ſix hundred and twenty-one. The fineſt ſtreet in Rot- 
terdam is called the Haating-ſliets; moſt of the houſes 
are noble ſtone buildings. The Boomties, or Boomquays 
ſtreet extends delightfally along the Maeſe, here called 
the Merwe, which is here near 4 mile and a half in 
breadth, It is upwards of half a mile long. It has z 
row of lofty trees, and the houſes reſemble palaces; on 
the other fide runs the river, which has ſhips continual- 
ly ſailing in or out, or lying at anchor. This is the 

lace of general reſort for people of condition, to whom 
it ſerves as a mall. | | | _ 

The principal public buildings here are the bank, the 
Eaſt and Weſt-India-houſes, the arſenal, and the ex- 
change. The firſt admiralty college of the United Pro- 
vinces has its ſcat here, under the direction of twelve 
commiſſioners. Pd 


_ There are here four churches belonging to the Dutch, 


one of French, and one of Lage preſbyterians, with 
an Engliſh epiſcopal church, whoſe miniſter has a hun- 
dred pounds ſterling per annum from the king of Great- 
Britain, beſides ſurplice fees, ſaid to amount to two hun- 
dred pounds more; there are alſo a Scots and a Luthe- 
ran church, the laſt of which is new and handſome. 
The ſynagogue of. the Portugueſe Jews is a very fine 
ſtructure, though not ſo magnificent as that in Amſter- 
dam. Among other public buildings is the pour bridge 
acroſs, the Merwe, in the middle of which is a fine 
braſs ſtatue of the celebrated Eraſmus, who was a na- 
tive of this city, | OY clas | 
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The Hague is a moſt beautiful place, ſituated in a 
delightful country, ten miles north-weſt of Rot- 
terdam ; but, from its having neither gates nor walls, is 
called a village. It is, however, ſurrounded by a moat, 
bordered with a walk of lofty and ſhady trees, and at 
the avenues of the town is paſſed by means of draw- 
bridges. The ſtreets are broad, ſeveral of them are 
without canals, and the houſes are, for the moſt part, 
extremely well built. The number of coaches belong- 
ing to the noblemen and gentlemen, and the gay ap- 
earance in point of dreſs, give a very different idea of 
ife from that of the trading cities. People here are 
more polite and eaſy in their behaviour, than in other 
parts of Holland ; the moſt conſiderable perſons in Eu- 
rope meeting there, as well as the aſſembly of the States 
General, which alſo draws thither the greateſt part of 
the people of the firſt diſtinction in the United Provin- 
ces. Indeed, the Hague may be conſidered either as a 
great city, of as a rural ſcene, while, as it is cu 

reat cities, they have plays and other amuſements. 

n 1732, the number of houſes were found to amount 
to fix thouſand one hundred and fixty-four, beſides the 
public edifices, and among the former are very large and 
_—_ buildings. There are alſo here ſeveral ſquares, 
which being planted with trees, and __ 3 
walks, occaſion a great reſort of people, Beſides the 
States General, and thoſe of the provinces, which render 
it the reſidence of foreign unbaſlidofs, envoys, and other 
foreign miniſters, here is the council of ſtate for the 
United Netherlands, the council of war, the general 
chamber of accompts, the general mint-chamber, the 
council of Brabant, and ſeveral others. 

The old palace-of the counts of Holland at preſent 
belongs to the ſtadtholders, and has been repaired with 
ſome very magnificent additions. In the center-of the 
area between the buildings of this palace, is the great 
hall where the trophies of the republic in their many vic- 
tories over various enemies are hung up. Within this 
building are not only the above colleges ; but a number 
of bookſellers ſhops, and the church of the French Cal-. 
viniſts. At the Hague are alſo three churches of Dutch 
Calviniſts, an Engliſh church, one belonging to the 
Lutherans, ſeveral maſs-houſes, and two Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogues, two alms-houſes, an houſe of correction, and 
an orphan-houſe. The canals are not kept with ſuch 
care as at Amſterdam and other places, on which ac- 
count the air is thought to be leſs pure and healthy than 
in many other parts of Holland. 

The environs of the Hague are extremely delightful ; 
and in its neighbourhood is a fine pleaſure-garden, in 
imitation of that of Vaux-hall : on the eaſt fide the town 
is bounded by beautiful meadows, to the ſouth by ſplen- 
did ſeats, to the weſt by ſand-hills along the North Sea, 
on which fide is a ay avenue paved with brick, and 
a walk for paſſengers, planted with ſeveral rows of trees 
leading to the village of Scheveling, which is at two 
miles diſtance ; and to the north is a delightful wood, in 
which the ſtadtholder has a ſeat known by the name of 
The Houſe in the Wood. 

It will not be improper to mention here Broek, a 
large and handſome village of North Holland, The 
houſes are all built of boards ; they ſeldom exceed one 
ſtory, and the roofs are tiled. The boards which form 
the outſide are painted according to every one's fancy, 
and this is ſo often done, that the houſes ſeem always 
new. The windows are generally faſhed and decorated 
with beautiful curtains. The inſide of the dwellings is 

t only neat, but embelliſhed beyond -what can be ea- 
Ry imagined, and all who have the ſmalleſt piece of 
ground before their houſes, never fail to convert it into 
an agreeable garden, diverſified with gravel walks, ſhell- 
work, images, and little hedges, or painted rails, The 
village is watered by canals, which are kept with the 
greateſt care, and all the ſtreets paved with bricks, which 
In ſome places are diſpoſed in the form of flowers, and 
are frequently waſhed. That thefe ornaments may not 
be defaced, or their cleanlineſs interrupted, the S 
are deſignedly made too narrow for” carriages to paſs 
through, The cattle, inftead of being Permitted into the 
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| eaſt it is bounded by Brabant, to the ſouthward by Flan- 


village, are kept by the meaner fort of peaſants, at 
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dwell among the paſtures, and all paſſengers muſt put 
up at the inns without the village. Not onlythe wooden 
furniture in the houſes, but the very broomſticks are 
inted, as are alſo the gates and rails in the meadows 
e inhabitants either trade or ſubſiſt on their fortunes. 
and among the latter are frequently many merchants. 
and — of Amſterdam, who having acquired 8 
plentiful fortune, retire here to enjoy it in tranquility. 
There are likewiſe within the province of Holland ſe. 
veral ſmall iſlands, that lie in the Zuyder ſea, and for. 
merly joined to the continent, The inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands being from their childhood innured to that ele- 
ment, make excellent mariners. 
The principal of theſe iNands is the Texel, which has 
a fruitful ſoil, and many of the inhabitants breed ſheep 
and beſides trading in wool, make with the milk a kind 
of green cheeſe, which is much, admired. In the whole 
diſtrict are fix villages, and on the eaſtern coaſt is a com- 
modious road, ſtiled the Moſco-road, which is the ren. 
dez vous of the outward-bound India ſhips, 


SECT, VI. 


Of the Province of ZEALAND. 


Its Situation, and the Manner in which the Iſlands of which 
this Province is — are ſecured by Dykes. Of the 
Air, Climate, and Produce of the Country ; with a conciſe 
Account of the States, and a Deſcription of the 
Middleburg, Fluſhing, &c. 


EALAND or Zeeland entirely 
formed by 


Cities of 


conſiſts of iſlands 
the many outlets of the Scheld. On the 


ders, tothe weſtward by the North Sea, and on the north 
by Holland. The name of this province, which ſignifies 
Sea-land, ſufficiently points out its fituation. 

The iſlands of Walcheren and Schouwen, on the 
weſtern coaſt, are defended againſt the violence of the 
ſea by downs or ſand-hills; and on the other ſides, like 
the reſt of the iſlands of Zealand, by vaſt dykes, or banks, 
which at the bottom are twenty-five German ells broad, 
and at the top ſo wide that two carriages may paſs a- 
breaſt. The height is alſo proportioned to their thick- 
neſs ; yet in high tides and ſtormy weather, the waves, 
in many places, ſometimes force a paſſage, or even flow 
over them. The firſt formation of theſe dykes muſt have 
been attended with immenſe labour and expence, fince 
the very repair and maintenance of them require large 
ſums. The dykes of this province alone would form a 
length of forty miles, each mile reckoned at fourteen 
hundred rods, and ſuppoſing the expence of one rod with 
another was ſix Dutch guilders, the expence of the 
ſeveral outward dykes taken together amount to three 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling. 

Though the inhabitants of the other provinces, as well 
as foreigners in general, complain that the air is here 
heavy, diſagreeable, and unhealthy ; yet no people look 
better, or enjoy a more confirmed ftate of health than 
the natives, who are bred up in the country. 

The ſoil is fertile, and famed for its excellent wheat, 
and alſo for madder, the cultivation of which empl 
many of the inhabitants. It likewiſe abounds in fruit, 
and its rich paſtures are covered with flocks of fine ſheep. 
The water around the iſlands ſupply the people with 
plenty of fiſh, particularly with oyſters, lobſters, and 
muſcles of an uncommon ſize and goodneſs. But though 
Zealand enjoys plenty of all kinds of proviſions, fuel is 
very ſcarce, eſpecially turf, which being brought from 
the other provinces, bears a great price. They alſo uſe 
great quantities of Engliſh coals. + 

In the whole province are eleven cities, and a hun- 
dred and ten vil ſome of which are very large. 
The inhabitants are ſaid to be the moſt wealthy in all 
the Netherlands, which is in a great meaſure owing to 
their trade by ſea, for which they have every conveni- 
ence that can be deſired. Their numerous privateers 
alſo, in time of war, are ſuppoſed to have brought great 
riches into the country. | 
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Toe ſtabes of Zealand conſiſt of ſeven members, the 
preſident of which is the firſt nobleman of the province, 
and the other members or ſtates are the deputies of ſix 
voting towns, which are Middleburg, Zirkzee, Goes, 
Tnolen, Fluſhing, and Veer. Zealand has two high 
courts of juſtice in common with Holland, of which we 
have already given an account. This province always 
ſends four deputies to the aſſembly of the States General, 
who hold their office during life, and are alternately 
choſen ſrom among the magiſtrates of the ſeveral voting 
tons, only Middleburg always ſends one. 

Middleburg, the capital of Walcheren, and of the 
whole province, is a large, handſome, 'rich, and ſtrong 
town, which ſtands nearly in the center of the iſland, 
to which fituation it owes its name, and is ſeated in 
the fifty-firſt degree forty · ſeyen minutes north latitude, 


and in the third degree 1 * minutes eaſt longitude. }- 


A canal a mile and a halfin length affords this city a com- 
munication with the Weſt Scheld, and is capable of re- 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips. Middleburg is fortified with 
a wall, ſtrengthened with thirteen baſtions. Here the 
ſtates of the province hold their meetings, as alſo the de- 

ties who aſſemble in St. Nicholas's abbey. It is like- 
wiſe the ſeat of the admiralty-college, chamber of 
accompts, and the mint. 

Here are ſeveral fine ſquares and ſtately public build- 
ings, particularly the town-houſe, which is a noble pile, 
with a very high tower and clock, which laſt coſt a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand guilders. It contains ſeven Cal- 
viniſt churches, with an academy, an Engliſh, French, 
Lutheran, Mennonite, and Popiſh church, and a Jewiſh 
ſynagogues It is a place of great trade, particularly in 
wines. In 1574, after a ſiege of two years, it fell into 
the hands of William I. prince of Orange, and has ever 
ſince been in the poſſeſſion of the States. The high road 


from hence to Fluſhing is all the way beautifully planted 


with trees. 

Fluſhing, in Dutch Vlifingen, is a well fortified town 
at the mouth of the Hondt, or Weſtern Scheld, and de- 
fends not only the paſſage” into that river, but alſo that 
to the other iſles of Zealand, and even into Flanders by 
ſea. It lies eight miles to the ſouth of Middleburg. Its 
harbour, which is large and ſecure, lies between two 
moles, or dykes, on the ſouth-eaſt of the iſle of Wal- 
cheren, and two canals, Its new harbour was formed at 
the general expence of the province in 1688, and is ſe- 
venteen hundred Rheinland rods in length, with two 
hundred in breadth, and will admit, even up to the 
town, a fleet of eighty large men of war. To the right 
of the new haven, leading to the provincial baſon, is a 
large dock, to the weſtward of which lies the entrance into 
the old harbour, which is divided into two departments, 
and ſerves for merchant-ſhips. The ſea runs quite up 
to the other end of the town; ſo that loaded veſſels come 
up to the very doors of the merchants. The houſes are 
in general well built, and, beſides other fine ſtraQures, 
the town-houſe is a magnificent and regular pile.' In 
the town are three churches of Dutch Calviniſts, one 
of French, one of Engliſh, and one of Mennonites, In 
the year 1749 one of the churches, the prince's palace, 
and the naval ſtore-houſe, were deſtroyed by fire; but 
the firſt was ſoon rebuilt. This was one of the caution- 
ary towns delivered up to queen Elizabeth by the States 
as a pledge of their fidelity, and as a ſecurity for the 
money that princeſs had expended in aſſiſting them a- 
FE the Spaniards, and of which the celebrated Sir 

hilip Sidney was governor in 1585 ; but it was redeem- 
ed again in 1616, under the ___ of king James I. for 
an inconſiderable ſum, much leis than the money they 
ſtood indebted to England. | 

With reſpe& to the other iſlands, South Beveland is 
both'the largeſt and moſt pleaſant, containing the town 
of Goes, and a conſiderable number of villages. North 

eland was once indeed the moſt pleaſant and fertile 
country of all Zealand; but in 1530 and 15 32 it ſuffered 
ſuch a terrible inundation, that great numbers of people 
and cattle periſhed, and nothing was to be ſeen on the 

"whole iſland but one ſteeple, which roſe above the ſur- 
face of the water, But about a century after, the ground 
oor, raiſed by the continual increaſe of the mud, the 
iſland was '; wap in and cultivated, and at preſent con- 
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tains a ſmall town and ſeveral villages. The. iſland © 
Shouwen has the town of Zirkſee, Which has a ſeat and 
vote in the ſtates of the province z with a ſmall-town and 
ſome: villages; There are alſo the iſlands of Duiveland 
and Ter Tholen, in which there are ſeveral villa 


= 4 the latter alſo! a town of the ſame name with the 
iſland. | | 


— 


SECT. vn. 
O the Province of UTEtcur. 


Its Situation and Produce : the Number of its Cities, Townsg 
and Villages: the States 5 the Country, and its ecclefiaſtt- 
cal Geuernment; with a Deſcription of the Cities of Utrecht 
and Amersfort, "= * : 


12 province of | Utrecht, excepting in one ſmall 
ſlip of land to the northward, which borders on the 
Zuyder-ſea, is wholly environed by Holland and Guel- 
derland. It extends about thirty-two. miles from the 


ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and twenty-two from the 


ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt. This country enjoys a good 
air, and in moſt parts the ſoil is very fruitful. Indeed to 
the eaſtward, near the borders of the Veluwe, it conſiſts 
either of ſandy hills or ſmall eminences, which are in 
eral covered with trees ; but in ſome places contains 
ſpots of indifferent paſture-ground, On the ſouth ſide 
between the hilly part and the river Lek, it has good 
arable land, and to the weſtward the country perſectly 
reſembles Holland; it chiefly conſiſting of rich meadows, 
though there are many ſpots of turf grounds, 
In the province of Utrecht are five cities, and 
towns and villages. Its ſtates are compoſed of the clergy, 
the nobility, and the towns : indeed the former are —_ 
nominal, and conſiſt of nobles and citizens of the Calvi- 
niſt religion, and not of eccleſiaſtics. They are, hows 
ever, elected from the chapters of the five churches at 
Utrecht, and ſtill in the aſſembly of the ſtates repreſent 
the antient clergy of the country. The college of the 
deputies of this province conſiſts of twelve members, each 
claſs of the ſtates ſending four. The chamber of ac- 
compts is under the direction of four commiſſioners, and 
the provincial court of juſtice is compoſed of a preſident, 
fix ordinary and three extraordinary aſſeſſors. | 
The Calviniſt congregations of this province have ſe- 


venty- nine miniſters, who hold a ſynod once a year at 


Utrecht. The Papiſts have above thirty churches in this 
province, under forty-five prieſts; the Lutherans two 


congregations and three miniſters ; the Remonſtrants the 


ſame number; and the Baptiſts two. 

The province of Utrecht is divided into four quarters, 
and has five cities, which have a vote in the ſtates of the 
province; the principal of which are the following: 

; Utrecht, in Latin UltrajeQum, the capital of the pro- 
vince, ſtands in a delightful corn country, in the fiſty- 


| ſecond degree ten minutes north latitude, and in the fifth 
degree ſeven minutes eaſt r. y- It is ſituated on the 


river Rhine, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 
called the Old and New Rhine, both of which traverſe 
the city through its whole length, after which they unite 
again. This city is pretty large, it being about an hour 


and an half's walk in circuit, and is alſo. very populous, 


though it has no other defence than a wall on the old 
canal. The inhabitants chiefly conſiſt of traders and ar- 


tificers z but along the new canal are large and handſome 


houſes inhabited by gentlemen. 


Among the ſeven churches belonging to the Dutch 
Calviniſts, the principal is the cathedral, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, and ſtands in the center of the city; 
but only conſiſts of the choir, the greateſt part of the old | 


cathedral being deſtroyed by a terrible ſtorm in 1674, 

ſince which the tower has always remained ſeparate from 

the body of the church. The chapter belonging to this 
cathedral is compoſed of forty members, who, purchaſe 

their places, for which they R pay between ſix 

and ſeven thouſand guilders. 

in this city are the Old Minſter, or that of St, Salvator, 
St. Mary's, St. Peter's, and St. John's. In tbe firſt of 
theſe a part has been partitioned off, as a place of worſhip 


for the Engliſh who reſide here, though they are not 
4 | * very 


ſixty-five | 


he other chapter churches 
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very numerous. Over the church is « muſeum, which | 


contains a variety of curioſities and antiques. - St. Peter's 
church has been aſſigned to the French Calviniſts, who 
conſtitute a \numerous' congregation. The Lutherans, 
the Remonſtrants, and the . have each of them 
a church, while the Papiſts meet in houſes of which they 
bave ſeveral appropriated for that gwen In this city 
alſo reſides the chief of the Janſeniſts in the Netherlands, 
who ſtiles himſelf archbiſhop of Utrecht, and is elected 
by the nominal chapter, which, including the dean, con- 
fiſts of eight canons, The ſtates of the province meet 
in a building called the States chamber, which is alſo the 
ſeat of the other provincial colleges. In the German- 
houſe reſides the commander of the Teutonic order; here 
is alſo a celebrated univerſity, which is dependent only on 
the city magiſtracy, and not on the whole province. Its 
hyſic-garden is particularly curious, and for the recrea- 
tion of the ſtudents, on the eaſt ſide of the city, juſt with- 
out the gate, is a beautiful mall, conſiſting of ſeven ſtraight 
walks, two thouſand paces in length, regularly -planted 
with "limes ; but that in the middle is properly the 
mall. Ho | 
la this city the memorable union was formed between 
the Seven United Provinces, in the year 1579. In 1672 
the French took this city without the leaſt reſiſtance, and 
in 1712 a congreſs of plenipotentiaries was opened here 
from all the ſtates in Europe, which, within two years, 
terminated in a general peace. 1 82, 
Amersfoort, or Amersfoort, is fituated fourteen miles 
to the notth-eaſt of Utrecht, on the river Ems, which 
has its riſe in theſe parts from the confluence of ſeveral 
rivulets, and firſt receives that name here, where it becomes 
navigable. It is a ſtrong town ſituated at the foot of 
a hill, in a pleaſant and fertile country. The buildings, 
particularly thoſe of the Old Town, are very neat. It 
has three churches, one of which is a large and ſtately 
ſtructure- The hoſpitals of Amersfort reſemble thoſe of 
the ws. 5 cities, and here is a public ſchool, where ſeve- 
ral perſons of eminence have had their education. At 
this port are ſhipped all the goods brought out of Ger- 
many by the Heſhan waggons, and conſigned to Amſter- 
dam. Its new erected manufactures of dimity and bom- 
bazines are in athriving way. It formerly fuffered much 
from-the inhabitants of Guelderland, who took it in 1543, 
and in 1629 this city was alſo taken by the Spaniards, 
who afterwards quitted it. 


SE CT. VIII. 
The Province of FRIESLAND. 


Its Situation, | Extent, and Produce : the Manner in which 
the antient Inhabitants eſcaped” from the Inundations occa- 
fioned by the breaking of the Dykes: their Language, Re- 

- ligioni, and Gyvernment ; with a Deſcription of Lewarden, 

Nase and Harlingen. + iis 


XRIESLAND, in Latin Friſia, is thus called from 
the antient Friſians, a martial people, who are ſaid 
to derive their name from Friſſen, to dig, they having 
recovered this country from the ſea and rivers by digging, 
or ang wp dykes, This country is bounded on the 
eaſt by the river Lawers, which parts it from Gronin- 
gens on the ſouth by Overyſlel ; on the weſt by the 
uyder-ſea; and on the north by the German or North 
ſea. Its greateſt extent from north to ſouth is thirty- 
ſeven miles, and from eaſt to weſt thirty-two. 
The air and foil of this province very nearly reſemble 


their fine paſtures, among which are excellent oxen, 
cows, and ſheep, with numerous breeds of large horſes, 
many of which are exported-to Germany and . coun- 
tries. In the more elevated parts are good corn lands, 


and the wheat produced in them is particularly eſteemed 


for the fineneſs of the ears and the whiteneſs, of its flour. 
The Frieſland peas have alſo an agreeableneſs in their 
taſte ſuperior to moſt others. Here is likewiſc'a great 
mp. »t turf ground; but the turf is inferior, to that of 
CL „ Wen | be nx LY 
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| is held eight days after Eaſter, 
thoſe of Holland, eſpecially in the north - weſt parts, which | 
lie lower than the ſea, and are particularly remarkable for | | 
ſtands about fixty miles to the north-eaſt of Amſterdam, 


GEOGRAPHY. FainsLang, 


The inhabitants along the ſea-coaſt are under the ne. 
ceſſity of ſecuring themſelves by means of dykes, at 4 
vaſt expence. Formerly, when the care. of. theſe dykes 
was only the concern of the proprietors of particular 
eſtates, they were very low, and frequently ſuffered to 
fall to decay; whence they became unable to withſtand 
the impetuoſity of the waves, eſpecially, when driven 

a ſtrong north-weſterly wind. By theſe, breaches the 
country was laid under water, and great numbers of 
ple, as well as cattle, periſhed, _ To preſerve themſelves 
from theſe calamities, the inhabitants raiſed ſevera! emi. 
nences from twenty totweaty-five feet high, and of con- 
ſiderable circumference, to which, if not prevented b 
the rapidity of the inundation, they — themſelyes, 
with their cattle and bouſhold-furniture, and there re. 
mained till the flood had ſubſided. - 

Frieſland may vie with Holland in the number of ca. 
nals with which it is in all parts intercepted,- In the 
whole province are eleven towns, and three hundred and 
thirty-ſix villages. 5370 

The inhabitants ſtil] retain that ſtrong paſſion for liberty 
which diſtinguiſhed theit anceſtors, together with their 
cuſtoms and manner of living, even to the antient Friſian 
dialect and accent, Which renders the language of the 
country people unintelligible to the other Netherlanders. 
Frieſland is famed for its woollen ſtuffs; but more eſpe- 
cially ſor its linen, which is the fineſt in Europe, the 
price of the ' beſt ſort being at prime coſt no leſs than 
twelve Holland guilders an ell. 

8 of the inhabitants are Calviniſts; there 
are alſo many Papiſts, and a ſtill greater number of Men- 
nonites 3 which is the Jeſs to be wondered at, as Menno 
Simon, from whom wy derived their name, was born 
at Witmarſum, and propagated. his doctrines in this 
province, Theſe Mennonites | hfty-eight- congre- 
gations, under the direction of a hundred and fifty- two 
paſtors : the Papiſts have twenty - four congregations, and 
thirty: one priefts : the Lutherans have only two congre- 
gations, and three miniſters; and the Remonſtrants have 
no more than one; but the Collegiants have ſeveral 
colleges. | | | 

Tbe whole province. is divided into three quarters, 
namely, Oftergo, Weſtergo, and Zevenwolde, each of 
which is again fubdivided in grietenyes, or prefecturates. 
Each of theſe prefectutates annually chooſes two depu- 
ties, one of which is a nobleman, and the other a wealthy 
fre:holder, diſtinguiſhed by his abilities and his virtue. 
The number of theſe prefecturates being thirty, Frieſland 
has of courſe ſixty deputies, who are diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to the three quarters. Eleven towns alſo ſend two 
deputies: each to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which is 
thus compoſed of eighty-two perſons, who are annually 
elected. 

The college of the deputy ſtates conſiſts of nine per- 
ſons, ſix from the prefecturates, and three from the towns. 
This college puts in execution the reſolutions of the ſtates 
with reſpect to civil and military affairs, as alſo thoſe te- 
lating to the provincial revenues, the diſpoſal of employ- 
ments, and the like. The provincial court of juſtice is 
compoſed of twelve aſſeſſors, aſſiſted by an attorney-ge- 
neral and a ſecretary. This court alone takes cognizance 
of criminal cauſes; but in civil, the firſt hearing is in the 
courts of the prefecturates and towns. 

With reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, Frieſland 
is divided into fix elaſſes, under which are two hundred 
and ſeven miniſters. Each. claſs annually ſends two mi- 
niſters and the like number of elders to the ſynod, which 


The principal places in this province are the following : 
Lewarden, or Leeuwarden, the capital of the proviace, 


and is a rich, lous, and ſtrong town, the ſeat of its 
chief colleges, as alſa of the mint, and the reſidence of 
the principal nobility of Frieſland, whence its buildings, 
as well public as private, are very magnificent. It has 
ſeveral canals which run through the to, and are of 
great advantage to the trade of the inhabitants, which is 
very conſiderable, eſpecially as theſe canals are continued 
not only to the ſea, but to the moſt conſiderable towns 


in the province. The fortifications of this city are we” 


\ 
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| leted. While Frieſland enjoyed its own ſtadt- 
OD they . reſided in the Prinzenhof, in this city, 
which gave it an air of ſplendor and dignit | but the 
Joſt this honour in the year 1747, when William IV. 


endo. The town-bouſe is a noble ſtructure begun 


in 1715. The Dutch Calviniſts have here three churches, 


is the vault of the ſtadtholder's family. The 
French Cale have one church here, the Lutherans 
one, the Mennonites three, the Papiſts ſeyeral, and the 
1 a ſynagogue, Formerly a bay extended from the 
orth Sea to this city, and was ſo large, as to be called 
the Middle Sea; but it being gradually dried up, the 
ound has been cultivated and built upon, ; 
Without the city lies Marienburg, a palace belonging 
to the houſe of Naſſau Orange. y 10 ONO. 
Twelve miles to the weſt of Lewarden lies Franeket, 
which is ſituated on a canal, but is neither large nor 
fortified, though endowed with an univerſity founded by 
count Lewis of Naſſau. The halls of this univerſity are 
in a building which formerly ſerved as a convent to the 
fraternity of the Croſs, and nas a phyſic- garden belong- 
ing to it, There was here an antient caſtle, which fall- 
ing toruin, was lately pulled down. Here is alſo a good 
ammar-ſchool, and an orphan-houſe, St. Martin's 
church is a fine e handſome ſteeple. 
Farlingen is, next to warden, the largeſt and moſt 
populous town in all Frieſland. It is ſituated on the ſea, 
or rather on the Flie-water, and has a commodious 
barbour, with a depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of 
the greateſt burthen z but the entrance being obſtructed 
by & gathering of the ſands, part of the lading muſt 
be taken out before they can come in. It is pretty well 
fortified on the Jand-fi x in caſe of neceſſity, = 
inhabitants can lay the whole country r water, To 
the weſt it is 3 againſt the invaſions of the ſea by 
dykes of prodigious ſtrength. The Calviniſt Dutch have 
two churches; but the wealthieſt part of the inhabitants 
are Mennonites. Here are alſo fome Lutherans and Pa- 
piſts. In 1580, the States made themſelves maſters of 
the town, and raiſed a firong caſtle here, which at that 
time ſtood cloſe to the ſea-ſhore- — 


SE CT. IX. 
Of the Province of Ovenvssst. 


Ins Situation, Produce, Civil and Ecclefiaflical Government; 
with @ Deſcription of its principal Towns, viz. Deventer, 
. „ and Zwol. 
HE province of Overyſſel, or Overiſſel, is bound- 
1 don the north by Friefland and Drenthe ; to the 
eaſt « fg county of Bentheim, and the biſhopric of 
Munſter; to the ſouthward by Guelderland;; and on the 
weſt by the Zuyder Sea. Its name fhews that it is on 
the other ſide, or beyond the Y fie}, or Iſſel, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe provinces that lie to the weſt of that river, 
20 Holland and Utrecht. | W* + 
The ſoil is for the moſt part marſhy, — on] 
turf ; but along the Vſſel is very corn-land, w 
ſeveral paſtures, though theſe have not the richneſs of 
the paſtures in other countries ; but inſtead of being the 
property of particular perſons, they arty; 5 in common 
to the inhabitants of the neareſt villages ; however, the 
meadows along the rivers have excellent graſs. The 
ome is in moſt parts low and level, except a ridge of 
all hills, which rum neat the center of the province 
from ſouth to north. It is alſo a fine ſporting country. 
The province of Overyſſel is, from the nature of its 
ſoil, not ſo well cultivated and inhabited as ſome of the 
other provinces, and therefore: has only-fixteen. towns, 
with eighty villages, all which are ranged under three 
diviſions, named Palland, Twenthe, and Vollenhoven. 
Its ſtates conſiſt of the nobility and the tons, both 
of which have an equal weight in the public delibera- 
tions. The nobility are more numerous than in any 
other province, and a nobleman, in order to be admitted 
to. the aſſembly of this claſs,, muſt not only prove his 
deſcent; and that he is of the Calviniſt religion; but 
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lared hereditary ſtadtholder of all the United Ne- 


and in that of St. James, which is alſo called the Great 


that he is upwards of twenty years of age, and in his 
diſtrict has an eſtate qualifying him to bè ſummoned 
the aſſembly, that is, of twenty ſivo thouſand guilders. 
2 nobleman likewiſe. who is in the army, and js 
poſſeſſed of theſe qualifications, is capable of being a 
member of the regency, provided he he not below the 
rank of captain; but when military affairs come under 
conſideration, he maſt quit the 5 The towns 
which, ſend repreſentatives to the ſtates are Deyenterg 
Campen, and Zwol, where. the ſtates alternately hold 
their annual meetings. bend ode ie 
In this province is a college that may be conſidered a8 
a chamber of ſtate, or rather of finances, and is compo- 
ſed of fix members, three of -whom are appointed b 
the nobility, and three by the towns. It has- likewi 
a chamber of accounts, and a chancery, In juridical, 
affairs the three principal towns determine in the dernier 
reſort; where, as from the ſentences. of the count 
courts, appeals may be brought before a; higher tribunal, 
called the claringe, only held at Deventer, and before 
it the nobility and gentry have their firſt hearing. It 
is compoſed of the nobles. and other perſons elected by 


provinee ſends five repreſentatives. to the States General, 
that is, two from the nobility; and. one from each of 
the three towns. _ * Tr 

The national clergy, conſiſting of eighty-four mini- 
ſters, are divided into four claſſes, and each claſs ſends 
three miniſters and one elder to the annual ſynods. 
The Papiſts of this province are poſſeſſed of twenty- 
ſeven churches, and have thirty prieſts ; the Baptiſts 
have ſixteen, and thirty-five miniſters; and the Luthe- 
rans three, and the like number of miniſters. 


puties to the aſſemblies of the States, are the following: 
Deventer, in Latin Daventria, is ſituated in a fertile 
pleaſant country on the banks of the Yſlel, and is the 
capital, of the Salland quarter, It ſtands in the fifty 
ſecond degree twenty-five minutes north latitude, and in 
the fixth degree ſwe minutes 3 Deventer 
is encom d a wall, ſtrengthened by eight 
baſtions, — 44 2 It is 4 — 
large in circuit ; but is cloſe built, populous, and enjoys 
a very good trade. Here are three cliufches of Dutch 
Calviniſts, one of: French Calviniſts, one of Lutherans, 
a meeting of Mennonites, and a maſs-houſe. A gym- 
naſium illuſtre was founded by the ſtates of the province 
about the beginning of: the ſeventeenth century. It was 
antiently a 
right of coining both gold and filver. The inhabitants at 
preſent brew excellent beer, of which great quantities 
are exported, and the Deventer cakes are celebrated all 
over theſe provinces. In 1389, the Spaniards made 
themſelves maſters of the town by treachery j but it was 
recovered by prince Maurice in 1591, In 1672, the 
French having reduced it without much oppoſition, con- 
ferred it on the biſhop of Munſter, whoſe troops kept 
poſſeſſion of it till 3694. - - £ 
Campen, a large city and port, is ſeated on the river 
Yilel, which a little before it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Zuyder-ſea, is divided .into ſeveral branches, the two 


ith principal of which form an ifland called Campen. The 


wooden "o_ over the Vſſel is a curious ſtructure, jt 


are at ſuch a diftance from each other, that it ſeems ſuſ- 


fort on the other ſide of the river z but in 1673, that 
fort was deſtroyed, by the troops of Munſter. Though, 
according; to the modern taſte in fortification, this town 


emergency, it is able to lay the + country under 
water. It is much ſmaller than Deventer, and not ſo 


one of the Hanſe towns; it has alſo the right of coining 
gold and filver, - | A * 

There are here three churches belonging to the Dutch 
Calviniſts, in one of which the French Proteſtants are 
alſo. itted to aſſemble. The -Mennonites, Papiſts, 
and — are indulged in the free exerciſe, of their 


having 


the three towns, Who have a preſident at their head. This 


I be three great towns of the province that fend de- | 


ee imperial Hanſe town, and has ſtill the 


being ſeven. hundred and twenty-tbree feet- in length, 
and twenty broad: it is founded on piles; but the piers 


pended in the air. It was formerly defended by a ſmall 


muſt not be claſſed. among the fortreſſes, yet on any 


compactly built ; but carries on a ſais]! trade, and was 


religion. In 1672, che troops of France and Munſter, 


1 
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having made themſelves maſters of this town, committed 


The laſt town we ſhall deſcribe in this province is 
Zwol, which is ſeated in a pleaſant country on the Aa, 
which here takes the name of the Black-water. It is 
ſeated at about an hour's diſtance from the Vſſel, and 
fomewhat farther from the Vecht ; but has a communi- 
cation with the latter by means of a canal called 
New-Vecht. The Black- water being deep enough for 
thips of burthen, affords the town a communication 
with the Zuyder-ſea, whence it is the handſomeſt and 
moſt wealthy place in all Overyfſel, The north part 1s 
not only watered by the Aa, but interſeQed by two 
canals, and on the outſide of two of the gates are very 
handſome ſuburbs. It is a very ſtrong place, it being 
environed both with 2 wall and a rampart, ſtrengthened 
by large and good baſtions, with ſeveral outworks, 
among which are three forts to the fouth-weſt, which 
have a communication with each other, and with the 
town, by means of ſtrong lines. The Dutch Calviniſts 
have here three churches, beſides which there is a F rench 
* of the fame over The Papiſts meet 
in four maſs-houſes; the Mennonites are likewiſe very 
numerous ; but there are few Lutherans. Zwol was 
antiently a free imperial Hanſe town, and ſtill poſſeſſes 


the privilege of coining. In 1672, it was taken by the 
biſhop of Munſter, who kept poſſeſſion of it till the year 
7674. 
er, X. 
Of the Province of GRONINGEN. 


tis Situation, Produce, and Rivers : its Civil and Eccleſia- 
flical Government, with a Deſcription of the City of Gro- 
ningen. 


RONINGEN, or Groeningen, is bounded on the 
north by the German ocean, on the eaſt by the 
biſhopric of Munſter, and the 3 of Eaſt Frieſ- 
land, on the ſouth by the territory of Drenthe, and on 
the weſt by the little river Lawers, which ſeparates it 
from Friefland, 

In its air and foi} it nearly reſembles the contiguous 

ince of Frieſland. The land for the moſt part lies 
ow, and abounds in fine paſtures, whence ing is 
one of the principal employments of its inhabitants, and 
it has alſo ſome corn-land. The turf here is neither ſo 
good, nor in ſuch plenty as in Frieſland. On the ſouth 
ide of the province towards Drenthe, the ground con- 
ſiſts of heaths and ſands, interſperſed with foreſts. Be- 
tween its north-eaſt ſide and Frieſland, the German 
ocean forms a large bay called the Dollert, which has a 
communication with the North Sea by means of the 
mouth of the Ems. 

The principal river in this province is the Hunſe, 
which is formed out of ſeveral ſtreams, all which unite 
in the town of Groningen: in that city alſo riſes the 
Fivel, which winding to the north-weſt, falls into the 
Ems. This province, like Frieſland, is every where 
interſected with canals and dykes for carrying off the ſu- 

fluous water. 

It contains only three towns; but its villages amount 
to one hundred and ſixty-five, The ſtates conſiſts of 
the town of Groningen, and the Ommeland or circum- 
jacent country ; of the latter ſome are elected the 
nobility, and others e peaſants ; but by way of 
qualification, they muſt be poſſeſſed of land within the 
province to a certain value. The city of Groningen is 
the only place where the ſtates hold their meetings, and 
the time of their aſſembling is generally in the month 
of February. Here is alſo the college of the ſtates de- 
puties, which is compoſed of eight perſons, that is, four 
as repreſentatives of Groningen, and the like number 
from the Ommelands. . Theſe execute the reſolutions 
of the ſtates. The chamber of accounts conſiſts of ſix 
pans, and Groningen ſends fix deputies to the States 

The miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, who amount 
to one hundred and ſixty-one, are divided into ſeven 

claſſes, and the ſynod meets annually at the beginning 
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' ſpacious ſtreets in all. 


GhoniNGey, 


of May, one year at Groningen, and the next at Ap- 
pingedam, and ſo on to five other towns, each of 
which belongs to a particular claſs. To this ſynod every 
claſs ſends three miniſters, with a certain number of 
elders, The Roman catholics in this province are poſ- 
ſeſſed of about ten churches, under the direction of thir. 
teen we the Baptiſts have twenty-ſeven churches, 
and ſixty-one miniſters; the Lutherans have three 
churches, and ſixty-one miniſters; and the Collegiants, 
two colleges in the town of Groningen. 

| This province is divided into two parts, the city of 
| Groningen and its precincts. | 
| Groningen, or Groeningen, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is ſituated in the fifty-third degree twenty-eight 
minutes north Jatitude, and in the ſixth degree thirty 
one minutes eaſt longitude, at the confluence of ſeveral 
rivulets, out of which are formed the Hunſe and Fivel. 
The former of theſe ſtreams admits large ſhips from the 
ſea quite up to the city, and is of courſe of great conve- 
nience to its commerce, Its extent was formerly incon- 
ſiderable, till in 1613 it enlarged itſelf towards the weſt 
and north, and its ramparts were repaired with the addi- 
tion of ſeventeen baſtions and a good counterſcarp ; but 
though theſe fortifications uſed to be carefully ſurveyed 
every year by * N from the college of the ſtates, yet 
they are now ſuffered to run to ruin. However, at about 
a quarter of an hour's diſtance from the town, has been 
erected a modern work in the form of a line, which is 
kept in adefenſible ſtate, - 


colleges aflemble, and is conſequently the reſidence of the 
and commons. It contains three churches of Dutch Cal- 
viniſts, beſides the univerſity church, in which the ſer- 
mons are preached in Latin by the profeſſors of divinity. 
Among theſe the principal church is that of St. Martin, 
which is a fine ſtructure, at one end of the great market, 
with a high tower. St. Mary's church ſtands at the end 


tholics of five. Here are three market- places, the lar 
of which is the ox market, ſurrounded with fine build- 
ings ; and among theſe are the town-houſe, exchange, 
and weigh-houſe. In the three market-places terminate 
ſeventeen ſtreets, ſix of which extend in a ſtraight line 
to the like number of 
oft of the houſes have pleaſant 
$ with fruit-trees. The prince's palace is on the 
north ſide of the city, and is adorned with pictures of all 
I of Orange and counts of Naſſau. The uni- 
5 ty has proſeſſors in all the ſciences, and in their 
ibrary 


ventricle of the heart. They have alſo a public ſchool 
for the languages, with ſeven maſters, who have each a 
houſe and a handſome falary. | 

'This city has often been taken; but in 1672 the 
inhabitants made ſuch a brave refiſtance againſt the biſhop 


prelate was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege. We have 
now gone through the Seven United Provinces, and have 
only to conſider the countries dependent on them. 


SECT. XI. 


Of the County of DNT NE, or Dar. 
Tis Situation, Produce, Towns, and Villages; with its civil 


Town 


5 er country of Drenthe, 8 Drent, borders to the 


h 1 


ſter 3 to the ſouthward on Bentheim and Overyſſel; and 
to the weſtward on Frieſland. | 

The ground here is viſibly higher than in Frieſland and 
Groningen, it bearing a nearer reſemblance to that of 
Overyſſel. The more elevated parts are woody, but a- 


long the rivers it affords good paſturage. Its moſt 
| a I mon 


Groningen-is the place where all the great provincial 


richeſt and moſt eminent families both among the nobles _ 


of the fiſh market, and has alſo a very high tower, and 
harmonious chimes. The Lutherans are alſo poſſeſſed of 
one church, the Mennonites of two, and the Roman ca- 


tes, and there are twenty-ſeven 


is a well-atteſted inſcription that a ſoldier lived 
there ſixteen days after receiving a wound in the right 


of Munſter, that after the loſs of ten thouſand men that 


and eccleſiaſtical Government, and a Deſcription of the 


northward on the province of Groningen; to the 
eaſtward on the ſame province and the biſhopric of Mun- 


. 


com- 


Dorck BRABANT. 


in is 1 

728 2 harveſt of the latter, a ſingular — 1 
tom prevails, that it muſt every where be begun on a 
certain day, which is proclaimed by tolling the bells in 
all the villages, and one ſtated day it muſt Jikewiſe be 
every where concluded, The ſouthern parts are over- 
run with marſhes. _ 
The places in this country are, two market-towns, 
thirty-ſeven villages, one fortreſs, and two forts. The 
ſtates conſiſt of the nobles and freeholders ; but every 
nobleman belonging to them muſt be poſſeſſed of an 
eſtate ſufficient to qualify him to fit and vote, and there 
being only eighteen ſuch eſtates, the legiſlative part of 
the nobility amount. only to that number, There are 
alſo thirty-ſix fresholders, who are annually” elected by 
thoſe villages that have a right of voting. The ordinary 
aſſembly of the ſtates every * is held at Aſſen towards 
the beginning of March. The preſident of this aſſembly 
js the Intendant of the country, and is always nominated 
by the hereditary ſtadtholder. 

Tbis country was formerly county of the German 
empire. But it threw off the yoke of Philip II. king of 
Spain, and became a free ſtate ; yet probably on account 
of its ſmallneſs was never able to obtain the privilege of 
ſending a repreſentative to the States General, it being 
only under theit protection, and to every hundred florins 
raiſed by the Seven United Provinces it pays only one. 
Beſides the above aſſembly of the ſtates, here is ano- 
ther college compoſed of the intendant and four deputies, 
two from among the nobles, and two from the free- 
holders. This college meets eight times à year to exe- 
cute the reſolutions of the States, and on theſe occaſions 
has two more members added to it, one out of the nobi- 
lity, and the other from among the freeholders. The 
ſupreme court of juſtice here conſiſts of an intendant, an 
eſſor, and twenty-four counſellors, who decide without 


al. a 

be clergy are divided into three claſſes, under the di- 
rection of forty miniſters. Each claſs ſends a determi- 
nate number of miniſters and elders to the ſynod, which 
is always held at Aﬀen in November ; but has no con- 
ection with the ſynod of the Seven United Provinces, 
The principal places in the county of Drenthe are the 
following : 
Aſſen, the capital of the county, is ſituated nearly in 
4s center, on the rivulet of Hoorendiep, and is well 

uilt. 5 
Coeverden, or Covorden, a ſtrong fortreſs near the 
frontiers of the county of Bentheim, and ſtrengthened 
with ſeven baſtions, that take their names from the Se- 
ven United Provinces, and likewiſe with the ſame num- 
ber of half-moons and ravelins, together with a coun- 
terſcarp; beſides which there is a citadel diſtin& from 
the town, fortified with five baſtions. 'Theſe works are 
kept in repair at the expence of the States General. The 
fortreſs itſelf ſtands on a ſandy ground; but is on all 
ſides environed by a moraſs, which terminates on the 
out-works. A ſmall quantity of rain lays all this moraſs 
ſo effeQually under water, that the place immediately be- 
comes inacceſſible. - Its ſtrength has ured it the 
name of the key to Overyſſel, Fri 
gen. 
In the year 1592 it was ſeized by prince Maurice for 
the States, and immediately fortified in the beſt manner ; 
and in 1607 count William Lewis of Naſſau-Dietz put 

it into ſo good a ſtate of defence, that it was thought 
imptegnable; but ſome of the governors permitting the 
inhabitants to drain and incloſe the adjacent lands, and 
convert them into fields and meadows, this overſight, 
with the want of artillery and military ſtores, occaſioned 
Its being taken by the biſhop of Munſter, after a very 
ſhort ſiege, in 1672, though not without a ſtout refiſt- 
ance ; however, on the laſt day of the ſame year the 
States recovered it by ſurprize. 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Generaliti Lands, including Dutch Brabant ; their Go- 
ak 1s and the Religions of the Inhabitants ; with a 
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and a few places alſo produce wheat. 
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Deſcription of the Cities of Beit le Duc, Breda, Bergen- 
op- Zoom, Maeftricht, and Sluys, in Flanders. 


* the Generalitẽ Lands is meant that part of the Ne- 

therlands that has been ſubdued by the Seven United 
Provinces, by their joint arms, and ſolemnly ceded to 
them by treaties and conventions. The nobility and 
towns of theſe countries, particularly thoſe of Brabant, 
have frequently ſought to become members of the ſtate, 
and to be allowed to vote as 4 diſtin province in the 
aſſemblies of the States General ; but this has as often 
been denied them. They, however, retain all the pri- 
vileges they enj when they fell under the power of 
the republic. The hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces is * over all theſe countries 3 
and the States General, probably from a principle of 
cconomy, never appoint icular governors to an 
— province,” They hive indeed ; governors of for= 
treſſes, but their power is limited to the ſoldiers. The 
States General and the council of ſtate annually ſend 
ſome of their members to execute all affairs of impot- 
tance, who, at their return, lay an account of their pro- 
ceedings before the aſſembly. 2963 

Juſtice is here adminiſtered by ſeveral colleges; firſt 
by the court of Brabant, under whoſe iZance is that 
part of Limburg which belongs to the Bates, and this 
college holds its ſeſſions at the Hague: the ſecond i 
the Flanders court, which meets at Middleburg ; and 
the third the court of the upper quarter of Guelderland, 
which has its ſeat at Venlo, 

The eſtabliſhed religion in theſe countries is the Cal- 
viniſt ; but the Catholics, being much more numerous, 
are permitted an entire freedom in public worſhip, except 
in proceſſions and other public ſolemnities. 

he Generalite Lands conſiſt firſt of a part of Bra- 
bant. This diſtri contains the whole quarter of Bois 
le Duc, and a ſmall part of the Antwerp quanter, it bor- 
dering towards the north on Guelderland and Holland ; 
to the eaſtward on thgQlutchy of Cleve and the u 
quarter of Guelderland; o the ſouthward on the biſhop= 
ric of Liege and Auftrian Brabant; and to the weſtward 
on Dutch Flanders and Zealand. | 

The court for Brabant, which is the high tribunal for 
this country, and likewiſe of that beyond the Maeſe, 
meets at the Hague, and conſiſts of a preſident and eight 
aſſeſſors, with ſeveral officers for various caſes, as thoſe 
for widows, orphans, and other deſtitute perſons. It is 
inveſted with an unlimited power, and grants patents, 
privileges, favours, and pardons ; confers honours, na- 
turalizations, &c. 

The ſoil of Bois le Duc is pres and for the moſt 
naturally barren ; but by the indefatigable induſtry of the 
inhabitants is brought to yield good pulſe, rye, and buck- 
wheat, with oats and flax, though it affords little or no 
wheat and barley. It has alſo good fruit, and plenty of 

and wild-fſowl. The inhabitants are very fond 
of feld ſports, _— of falconry, and moſt of the 
falconers of the European princes are of this country. 

The principal city in the quarter of Bois le Duc is the 
city of the ſame name, called in Latin Silva Ducis : it 
7s Ftuated in the fifty-firſt degree thirty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and in the fifth degree twenty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude, at the confluence of the rivers Dommel and 
Aa, which, after their junction, are called the Dieſt. 
At about an hour's diſtance from hence, this river loſes 
itſelf in the Maeſe. Formerly Bois le Duc was ſurround- 
ed by a deep moraſs ; but ſome parts of this moraſs be- 
coming dry, rendered it neceſſary to ſtrengthen the works 
towards theſe acceſſible places. It was alſo defended on 
the north-weſt fide by a citadel, on the ſouth by two forts, 
and on the north ſide by a ſmall fort. The city is pretty 
large, and interſected by many canals ;z it has three 
churches belonging to the Dutch Calviniſts, with one of 
French, one of Lutherans, and ten maſs-houſes; the 
majority of the people being of the Romifh religion. 
Tze trade and ſhipping of Bois le Duc are conſiderable. 
It was firſt founded in 1184 by Gadfrey III. duke of 
Brabant, who cauſed a wood here to be cleared and 
uſed in building the houſes, and to this circumſtance 


it owes its name, which ſignifies the Duke's wood. In 
1; 1559 
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1559. pope Paul IV. erected a biſhopric.here 3 but on 
its baing taken by the States in 1629, the ſee was 
aboliſhed. 5 | | 
Within that part of the quarter of Antwerp is the ba- 
rony or free lordſhip of Breda, which conſiſts of good 
corn land and paſtures ;. but has many heaths and mo- 
raſſes. Its principal rivers are the Merk, or Mark, which, 
after. receiving ſeveral other rivulets, is called the Dintel. | 
This barony belongs to the houſe of Naſlau ; the ſove- 
reignty of it is lodged, in the States General. The prin- 
Cipal, city it contains is the following ; | 
Breda, the capital of the barony of the ſame name, 

is ſeated on the river Merk, which at this place receives 
the Aa. The latter of theſe two ſtreams being a little 
before increaſed- by tne Byloop, is here rendered naviga- 
ble, and has a communication with the German ocean. 
It ſtands in the fifty-firſt degree 2 minutes north 
latitude, and in the fourth degree fifty-two minutes eaſt 
longitude. Its: fortifications, without very great improve- 
ments, are unable to ſtand a long ſiege, though the city 
itſelf is partly covered by a moraſs, and, by means of the 
Merk and Aa, the inhabitants are able to lay a part of 
the country under water. It conſiſts of about fifteen 
hundred houſes, is well built, and, contains à regular 
caſtle encompaſſed with a moat; and fronting the en- 
trance is a ſquare delightfully planted wich trees. The 
great church, now in the hands of the - Proteſtants, has 

everal very fine monuments, and a handſome ſpire three 
hundred. and ſixty-two feet high: the Dutch have alſo 
another church, and the French have alſo one, as have 
likewiſe the Lutherans.z/ but though the Roman catho- | 
lies are more numerous, they are allowed only. three 
Chapels. The town - houſe is a large ſtructure, and there 
are four ſpacious market- places; but its commerce and 
woaollen manufactures are greatly declined. 2 1 
In 1590 prince Maurice took this city by ſtratagem; 
but the Spaniards tecovered it in 1625, and in 1637 the 
States again made themſelves maſters of it. Here king 
Charles II. reſided when invited oyer to England, and 
his famous declaration was dated from Breda. In 1667 
the treaty between him, Lewis XIV. of France, and 
the States General, was concluded here. | Le 
-. FE weaty miles to the weſt of Breda is Bergen - op-zoom, 
the capital of a mat quiſate of the ſame name; through it 
runs the rivulet or rather moat. of Zoom. The ſouth 
ſide of the town ſtands on a ſmall emineuce. It bas. been 
long celebrated as a ſtrong fortreſs; and its wall, which 
is about an hour's walk in circuit, is defended by five 
baſtions and ten horn-works, Beſides the other fortifica+ 
tions on the north fide, a ſtrong line was drawn there in 
17274 that bas a communication with Moermont, Pinſen, | 
and Rover forts, and the South or Water fort of: five 
baſtions commands - the. entrances of the old and new 
harbour. The adjacent country may alſo be laid under 


— 


wagen; and as long as Zealand continues clear of enemies, | - 


ſupplies and reinforcements may be thrown into it 


means of the Scheld. It contains about eleven hundred 
houſes, with an old palace called the Hof, that was once 
the reſidence of. the marquiſles of Bergen; and at preſent 
the chamber of accompts, and the feudal-court belonging 
to the marquiſate, are kept in it. + Here is a Dutch Cal- 
viniſt church, and another divided into two partitions, 
which is aſſigned to the French Calviniſts and the Lu- 
therans. The Papiſts have likewiſe a chapel. The States 
General keep a good garriſon here, and the governor is 
always a perſon of diſtinguiſhed reputation. 1 
This town was firſt walled in 1287. In 1588 and 
1622, it held out againſt two powerful armies of Spa- 
;niards; but in 1747, the French made themſelves ma- 
ſters of it by ſurpriſe, after a ſiege of ten weeks. It was, 
however, reſtored in 1749s though in a very ruinous 
condition ; but the houſes and Dutch church demoliſh: | 
ed in that ſiege, have been ſince rebuilt. "we 
Maeſtricht is one of the moſt -antient and remarka- 
ble cities, in the Netherlands, particularly for its ſtrength. 
It is ſeated in the fiftieth degree fifty -onĩe minutes north 
latitude, and in the fifth degree thirty- eight minutes caſt 
longitude, on the banks of the Maeſe, by which it is 
divided into two, parts, joined to each other by a grand 


ſide of the dutchy of Limburg, is called Wyk. Mae. 
tricht is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging te 
the republic, and alſo one of the principal, keys of the 
Maeſe. Some defect having been obſerved in the out- 
works, the late ſtadtholder William IV. about à month 
before his death, took a ſurvey of them, and a plan waz 
formed for their removal. The Jeker, a ſmall river that 
runs through the ſouth: fide of the town, and falls into 
the Maeſe at the bridge, may be checked in its courſe 
by means of ſluices, and the level country laid under 
water. 230. Rum é | ' 

- The houſes within the walls amount to about three 
thouſand, beſides which there are three Calviniſt 
churches, that is, two of Dutch, and one of French 
with a Calviniſt grammar ſchool, a gymnaſium, a "hg 
thetun church, two Popiſh collegiate, and four paro- 
chial churches, eight convents of monks, eleven nun- 
neries, one Jeſuits college, and a commandety of the 
Teutonic order. Though the Papiſts are permitted 
the free exerciſe of their — yet they are allowed to 
make their public proceſſions only twice a year, and 
then only round the two collegiate churches. The 
town-houſe- is a ſtately edifice, and bas a public library, 
There are two other elegant buildings: theſe are the 
houſe of the deputies of the States General, and that of 
the governor. This city had once a conſiderable cloth 
manufactory z: but it is now greatly decayed. | 
The fovereignty of the town belongs jointly to the 
States General and the biſhop' of Liege; but the former 
alone garriſon it, and are likewiſe poſſeſſed of the (ole 
power over the convents and eccleſiaſtics, by virtue of 
which they grant privileges and immunities of all kinds. 
In other reſpects the ton is under the joint govern- 
ment of the States and the biſhop; and the towns are 


| divided into two departments, each electing half of the 


magiſtracy, which conſiſts of an equal number of Cal- 
viniſt Brabanters and Papiſts, born in the biſhopric of 
Hege. Every year both fovereigns ſend four deciding 
commiſſaries, as they are called, that is, two each, for 
the final determination of cauſes, and other affairs rela- 
ting to the town. UF Th" 4 

Antiently Maeſtricht was immediately ſubject to the 


head of the German empire; but in 1204 the emperor 


Philip ceded it to Henry II. duke of Brabant. In 1633 
this city was taken by the troops of the States General, 
and in 1648 their poſſeſſion of it was confirmed by the 
crown of Spain, at the peace of Munſter. In 1672, 
the French made themſelves maſters of it, and in 1676, 
king William III. endeavoured to recover it; but with- 
out ſucceſs. It Was, however, reſtored to the Dutch at 
the peace of Nimeguen. In ſhort, in 1748, agreeable 
to the preliminaries of the peace of Aix la Chapelle, it 
was ceded to the French, who again evacuated it at the 
concluſion of the peace. 12 5 
About two muſket-ſhots from this place ſtands a hill, 


by | called St. Peterſburg, which being much higher than the 


town, and having been very detrimental to it in a for- 
mer ſiege, the States General cauſed a very ſtrong tort 
to be erected upon it in 1701, under the name of St. 
Peter's ſort. This lying within the territory of Liege, 
the biſhop camplained loudly of this proceeding ; but 
in 1717 the affair was accommodated. On this hill is 
an excellent horizontal quarry, with an entrance to it 
cloſe by the Maeſe, ſo that carts go in and unload at 
the bank of the river. Within this quarry are long 
bers ſupported by innumerable ſquare pillars, which 
are every where twenty feet high, and in many places 
more. It bas ſeveral vent holes cut in it, as alſo ſome 
ſmall reſervoirs, and in war- time it is à ſafe rn to 
the country, people, ho being acquainted with all its 
windings, ſecure their cattle and valuable effects in this 
ſubterranean retreat, which affords room for forty thou- 
ſand men. A ranger: Who ſhould viſit it without an 
experienced guide, would be in danger not only of be- 
wildering himſelf, or of ſtumbling againſt the corners of 
the pillars; but cf being ſuddenly ſhot by villains Jurk- 
ing there. The upper part of the hill conſiſts of good 
corn land, and on the fide towards the Maeſe ſtands 


the monaſtery of Slavante. 
; | 2 To 


None bridge. The ſmalleſt, which, is ſituated to the 
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To the States General alſo belong the moſt northern 
art of Flanders ; a ſmall diftrift lying between the Ger- 
man ocean, the Hondt, the Scheld, and Auſtrian Flan- 
ders. This country was ceded by Spain at the peace of 
Munſter, to the States General, and afterwards enlarged 
by the emperor at the barrier treaty of 1715, and con- 
tains Sluys, and the little towns of Ardenburg, Ooſt- 
burg, Hulſt, and other ſmall; places; {1 
_ S$luys, and in French l' Ecluſe, ſtands on a bay in the 
German ocean, named the horſe- market, from the ſup- 
poſed reſemblance it bears in ſtormy weather, to the 
noiſe of a market filled with thoſe animals. The town 
is pretty, large-in circuit; but the greateſt part oF. it is 
taken! up with garden and bleaching grounds, It is 
ſtrongly fortified, and the country towards the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt may be laid under water; but the north 
ſide being higher, has a double wall. On the eaſt it is 


o 


fenced-by the bay, and by. a moraſs, which every flood 
is laid under water. All the efforts of an enemy can- 
not hinder its communication with the ſea, whence it 
may receive all neceſſary ſupplies and reinforcements. 
Its air, however, is ſo unhealthy, that the garriſon is 
changed every year. The governor's power extends to 
all the fortined towns in Flanders, belonging to the 
States General, The harbour is ſo choaked. up, that to 
the very great detriment of the town, it admits, only of 
(mall veſſels. The old caſtle which ſtood by the fide of the 
harbour, is at preſent converted into lodgings for the 
governor and other military officers. In 1405, the Eng- 
liſh miſcarried in their attempt on this place. In 1587 
it was taken by the Spaniards z, but in 1604 recovered 
by prince Maurice. The beſieged held out for three 
months, till they. bad eaten up all the leather, mice; 
and rats they could find. | 
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SECT, i. 


The Situntion, Extent, and Face of the Country, with re- 
pen 16 its Mountains and Vallies. Its different Climater, 

Ful, and Minerals. Its Springs, Rivers, and Lakes. 
Tis Fruits, V egetables, and Animals, 


CWISSERLAND, or Switzerland, the Helvetia of 
the antients, is bounded on the north by Swabia; 
on the weſt by the Sundgaw, Burgundy, and the 
country of Gex; to the ſouthward by Savoy, the Mi- 
laneſe, and the territories of Venice; and to the eaſt- 
ward by the county of Tyrol and Swabia. Its greateſt 
length, according to Buſching, is about two hundred and 
eighteen miles, and its breadth one hundred and forty-two. 


Though Swiſſerland is ſituated between the forty- | 


fifth and the forty-eighth degree of north latitude, 
yet lying among the Alps, the higheſt mountains of 
223 the air is much ſharper than in molt northerly 
latitudes, This is indeed the higheſt country in this 
part of the earth, the greateſt part of it conſiſting of 
chains of hills ranged one upon anether, with only nar- 
row vallies between. Theſe hills are alſo compoſed of 
ſtupendous rocky maſſes, two, four, and even fx being 
piled on each other, and from four to twelve thouſand 
feet high. One peak of a mountain called the Gotthard, 
is by % Cret computed at ſixteen thouſand five hun- 
dred French feet. The lower parts of theſe high moun- 
tains are covered with woods and paſtures, the herbage 
in which is of a remarkable length and richneſs. The 
middle abounds with a great variety of odoriferous herbs, 
thickets, buſhes, and excellent ſprings, and in ſummer 
are reſorted to by herdſmen with their cattle. The third 
part of theſe mountains almoſt entirely conſiſt of craggy 
and. inacceſſible rocks, ſome of which are quite bare, 
without the leaſt herbage growing upon them, while 
others are continually covered with ſnow or ice. The 
vallies between theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear 
like ſo many ſmooth frozen lakes, and from them vaſt 
fragments of. ice frequently fall down into the more 
fruitful ſpots beneath. It is from theſe maſſes, and the 
thawing of the ice and ſnow; that the greateſt part of the 
ſtreams and (rivers in Swiſſorland are derived. The ice 
hills begin in the canton of Glaris, and aſter paſſing 
through the territory of the Griſons, and from thence 


into the canton of Uri, terminate in the diſtrict of 


Bern. The moſt lofty of theſe mountains are thoſe in 
the canton of Uri, namely, St. Gotthard, Furka, Criſ- 


balt, and Luckmanier, which ſend forth riners to all the 


principal parts of Europe. 
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This is the moſt dreary part of all Swiſſerland; for on 
the ſummits of theſe mountains an eternal cold almoſt 
conſtantly prevails, with hard gales of wind, and very 
damp fogs ; while the valleys, except ſome towns and 
villages, with a few fields and vineyards, thick woods; 
and rich paſtures, are covered with lakes, and the ſum- 
mer heats are there frequently ſo inſupportable, that the 
inhabitants betake themſelves to the mountains, though 
in winter their houſes are almoſt buried in ſnow. Fa 
many places within a ſmall compaſs, the four ſeaſons are 
ſeen at once, and ſometimes ſummer and winter are fo 
near each other, that one hand: may take up ſnow, and 
the other pluck the flowers: 

During the. greateſt part of the year the clouds hang 
beneath the peaks of the higheſt mountains, and from 
thoſe peaks they reſemble a ſea, from which; the peaks 
riſe like-iſlands. Sometimes they break, and thus diſ- 
play a view of the extenſive country beneath. From the 
riſing and ſinking of theſe clouds, the inhabitants form 
pretty certain conjectures with reſpect to the weather. 

ot one of the above mountains is without a cataract, 
and as the eye by reaſon of the intervention of the clouds 
is not always able to reach the beginning of them, they 
look as if poured down from heaven upon the rocks. 

The Water thus falling from one rock to another, 
makes an aſtoniſhing noiſe, and raiſes a miſt around it, 
on which when the ſun beams play, is formed a very 
beautiful ſight, particularly at the ot of the cataract, 
where is exhibited a rainbow of the moſt lively colours, 

Among theſe mountains ate many medicinal ſprings, 


ſome of which form cold and others warm baths, cele- 


brated for their extraordinary virtues. , 
Very different from this is the remaining ſmaller part 
of Swiſſerland, including the county of Thurgaw, which 
is a part of the cantons of Zurich, Schaff hauſen, Berne, 
Baſil, Solothurn, and Freyburg; for though this diſ- 
trict is not without mountains, ſome of which are even 
two thouſand or two thouſand five hundred feet high; 
yet it is much more level than the above-mentioned part, 
and the ſoot of the mountains, and ſometimes alſo the 
very ſummits, are covered with vineyards, corn- fields, 
meadows, and paſture grounds. Here are likewiſe no 
rocky precipices, no cataracts, few trees, and, in ſum- 
met, neither ſnow nor ice. The mountains, inſtead of 
being, interrupted with vaſt chaſms or abyſſes, are gene- 
rally entire, and compoſed of a few eminences, the ſum- 
mits of. which are fo far from ſhooting into peaks, that 
they are flat or round to the extent of many miles, with- 
out any conſiderable inequality, and frequently afford 


not only paſturage, but arable land. It is only during 
r a ene long 
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long rains that the clouds ſink below the eminences. 
The fields, though generally ſtony, are fertile, and the 
meadows are in moſt places planted with fruit- trees. 
«© There is no country in the world better ſupplied with 
« water, ſays Mr. Addifon, than the ſeveral parts of 
« Swiſſerland that I travelled through. One meets every 
« where in the roads with ſprings continually running 
« into huge troughs that ſtand underneath them, which 
« js wonderfully commodious in 4 country that ſo much 
« abounds with horſes and cattle, It has fo _ 
4 ſprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills, and ſuc! 

4 vaſt quantities of wood to make pipes with, that it 
<« is no wonder they are ſo well ſtocked with fountains.” 
Indeed theſe comparatively level parts of Swiſſerland are 
watered only by a few rivers ; but thoſe are large. 

There are here found great numbers of petrifactions, 
and the foſſil tribe is very conſiderable, as chalk, mundic, 
ſeveral kinds of clay for the making of earthen-ware, and 
crucibles, as alſo terra-ſigillata and ſulphur. In many 

rts ſlate is very common; and though white marble 

ſcarce, it abounds in a black fort interſperſed with 
veins of white, as alſo in brown, yellow, and, in ſome 
laces, in a green, and even carnation coloured marble, 
d porphyry, ſpeckled with white, has likewiſe been 
found in the icy mountains. Common gypſum and ala- 
baſter are not uncommon, and of the Jatter here is the 
fine ſort ſo much prized by ſculptors. A kind of ſtone 
full of glittering ſparks of a brown colour, and capable 
of a very fine poliſh, is very common here; and ſeveral 
ſorts of 7 compoſed of lamina and angular columns. 
Its other foſſils are ſandſtone, ſaltpetre, ſalt, pit- coal, and 
near Roche a pure and tranſparent ſulphur, with a rich 
ſulphureous ore. Gold - duſt is found among the ſand of 
ſome of its river z but in no great quantities. Swiſſerland 
has alſo ſilver, copper, lead, and more particularly iron 
ores, of which Gunzen, a lofty mountain in the coun 
of Sargans, yields three kinds, namely, black, red, and 
iron coloured, which being mingled by fuſion, without 
any other ingredient, form a true ſteel. It muſt, how- 
ever, be owned, that the metals of this country are 
nerally obſerved to be brittle, and accordingly all me- 
tallic attempts, a few iron mines excepted, have turned 
out to the diſadvantage of the undertakers. 

The principal rivers are the Rhine, a name given by 
the Swiſs to all ſtreams and rivers in general: it has its 
riſe in the country of the Griſons, and, with reſpect to 
its ſource, is divided into the Anterior, the Middle, and 
Hinder. The Anterior or Upper Rhine iſſues from a 
ſmall lake on a mountain commonly called the Oberal 
and by ſome Cima del Baduz, The ſource of the Middle 
Rhine lies in Luckmanier, a part of the Adula chain, 
and, after a courſe of about fix hours, joins the Anterior 
Rhine. The Hinder Rhine riſes about three hours diſ- 
tance in a mountain called by the Italians Monte del 
Uccello, or Birds-hill. The other rivers are the Ruſa, 
which iflues from the lake called Lago di Luzendro, on 
the mountain called St. Gotthard, and having joined two 
rivulets, precipitates itſelf through a deep and narrow 
valley down ſeveral rocks ; but at length becomes more 

A then falls into the lake at the four Foreſt towns ; 
— at Lucern again makes its appearance under its for- 
mer name, and ſoon after receives the Leſſer Emmat, or 
Emmen, which riſes in the mountains, and at laſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Aar, or Aren. This laſt river, 
which ; proceeds from the mountain of Grimſel, at length 
falls into the Rhine. The Rhone is firſt formed by a 
water which iſſues out of two rocks of ice on the Furka 
chain, and precipitates itſelf with a thundering noiſe 
between two rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, which re- 
ceiving ſeveral rivulets in its courſe, runs into the lake 
of Geneva, and iſſuing again from thence traverſes the 
territory of that city, and after watering a ſmall part of 
Savoy enters France, The Tefin, in Italian Teſino, 
riſes partly from two lakes on the mountain of St. Got- 
thard, and partly from ſeveral other lakes on the moun- 
tains, and after paſſing through the valley of Livis, and 
the Lago Maggiore, enters 3 dutchy of Milan, and at 

ng oſes itſelf in the Po. 
; large lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Neuenburg, Biel, 


Zurich, the four Foreſt towns, Thun, and Brien, with 
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many others: that patt of the lake of Conſtance which 
waters the borders of Thurgaw, and the abbey of gt. 
Gall, belongs alſo to the Helvetic Confederacy, 

Theſe ſeveral rivers and Jakes are of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to Swiſſerland, by ſupplying it with fiſh, and 
furniſhing the inhabitants with the means of water. 
een inz b 

e levels and valleys produce grain; but not; 
ſufficient 1 to 2 all the demands of 4 
conſumption. Barley is ſowed in a very elevated ſitua. 
tion, the oats in a warmer ſoil, rye in a warmer ſtill, and 
the warmeſt of all is aſſigned to ſpelt. Flax is much 
cultivated and worked, and the like may be ſaid of hem 
They have alſo begun to plant tobacco, The Pais 45 
Vaud, the cantons of Berne and Schaff hauſen, the Velt.. 
lein, and the Valais, produce the beſt wines in Swiſſer- 
land. There are here plenty -of apples, pears, nuts, 
cherries, plums, cheſnuts, and the parts towards Italy 
abound in peaches, morells, almonds, figs, citrong, 
pomegranates, and others. Moſt of the cantons abound 
in timber, | 

Of wild animals the chamois are the moſt remarkable 
and of two different ſpecies ; one of which make their 
conſtant abode in the higheſt and wildeſt mountains, to 
which ſcarce any acceſs can be found. Theſe are of a 
reddiſh brown, and for the moſt part ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the others. The ſecond ſpecies are of a light brown 
colour, and do not confine themſelves to the tummits of 
the mountains ; but likewiſe reſort to the woods and 
thickets in the vales. 

The marmouſet is a kind of badger, and towards win- 


ter grow ſo exceeding fat as to weigh twenty pounds, by 


which means they become an eaſier prey to the peaſants 
and _ They burrow either in n or undet 
a rock. 

Among the Alps are likewiſe found a ſpecies of hares, 
which in ſummer perfectly reſemble other hares, but ia 
winter become all over white, in ſo much that they are 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. Here are alſo 
yellow and white foxes in great numbers, which in win- 
ter come down to the valleys. 

Among the birds, the moſt remarkable is the lammezx- 
er, which delights in the higheſt peaks, and reſembles 
a large eagle, of ſo prodigious a ſize, that its wings fre- 
quently extend fourteen feet : it preys alike upon wild 
and tame animals. There are alſo ſeveral forts of fowl 
fit for eating, as the moor-cock, the rail, the ſnipe, the 
partridge, and ſome others. 


SECT. II. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Swiſs; 
their r 725 Cern; their Management of thei 
Cattle; the Populouſneſs of the Country; their Languages, 
Religions, and the Unanimity that generally prevails 
them : with the Sciences, Manufattures, and Coins of 
Swiſſerland. 


HE Swiſs are generally tall, well made, ſtrong, and 
laborious ; they are diſtinguiſhed by their 8 
their ſteadineſs in their reſolutions, and their bravery. It 
is the principal endeavour of the ſeveral cantons to pre- 
ſerve the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners, and 
to baniſh from among them every thing that has the ap- 
pearance of pomp or ſuperfluity; for ſhould dreſſing, 
feaſting, and. balls, once get among the cantons, their 
military roughneſs would be ſoon loſt ; their tempers 
would become too ſoft for their climate, and their ex- 
ces exceed their income ; and, as the materials of 
uxury muſt be brought from other nations, they would 
ſoon ruin a country that is not over-ſtocked with money. 
Hence every thing is prohibited that may introduce vanity 
and luxury. Beſides the ſeveral fines ſet upon plays, 
games, balls, and. feaſting, they have many cuſtoms 
which greatly contribute to the preſervation 0 their an- 
tient ſimplicity. 
The citizens, at the head of the government, are obliged 
to appear at all their public aſſemblies in a black cloak 


and a band. The dreſs of the women is extremely plain, 


thoſe 
4 
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he firſt quality generally wearing nothing on 
_ hen but _ whick are to be had in their own 


Indeed, perſons of different ranks of both ſexes 
2 their Aifkerent ornaments z but theſe are far 
from being expenſive, and are merely marks of diftinc- 
tion. Thus the chief officers of Bern are known by the 
crowns of their hats, which are much deeper than thoſe 
worn by people of inferior rank. The gon are 
uſually clothed in a coarſe. cloth manufactured in the 
country ; while their holiday cloaths deſcend from father 
to ſon, and are ſeldom worn out till the ſecond or third 

neration; ſo that it is not very uncommon. to fee a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of his grand- 

r. : | 

9 theſe little ſtates abound more in paſturage than in 
corn, they are all provided with public granaries, and in 
exigencies, where the ſcarcity is not univerſal, have the 
humanity to aſſiſt one another. The adminiftration of 
affairs relating to the public granaries being much the 
ſame in every particular government, it will be ſufficient 
to give the rules obſerved in theſe reſpects by the little 
commonwealth of Geneva. Three of the little council 
are deputed for this office, and obliged to keep together 
a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, to Jaſt the people in 
caſe of war or famine at leaſt two years. Their maga- 
zines muſt be filled in times of the greateſt plenty, in or- 
der that they may afford to ſell cheap, and increaſe the 

ublic revenue at a ſmall expence to its members, Be- 
Lies, that the three managers may have no temptation 
to pay too great a price out of the public treaſury, or to 
impoſe upon the public by purchaſing bad corn, none of 
them muſt, upon any pretence, furniſh the granaries 
from their own fields ; and that the filling of the maga- 
zines may not prejudice their market, and raiſe the 
price of proviſions at home, they muſt buy no corn 
within twelve miles of the 4 n ſhort, that ſuch a 

tity of corn may not ſpoil by keeping, all the inns 

and public-houſes are obliged to furniſh themſelves out 
of it, by which means the moſt conſiderable branch of 
the public revenue is raiſed. 'The corn being ſold out 
at a much dearer rate than it was bought up, the prin- 
cipal income of the common-wealth, which pays the 
| penſions of moſt of its officers and miniſters, is raiſed 
on travellers, or ſuch of their own body as have money 
enough to ſpend at taverns and public houſes. | 
Tze inhabitants derive their principal ſubſiſtence from 
the grazing of cattle, which is here very profitable ; both 
the valleys and the middle of thoſe enormous moun- 
tains the Alps, yielding excellent fodder. White meats 
are the uſual food of the peaſants, and ſuch as labour in 
the mines. In the beginning of the ſummer their cattle 
are driven up among the Alps, and there committed to 
the care of perſons filed Senns, who pay them a certain 
ſum for keeping them. The Senns on all the Alps like- 
wiſe keep hogs, which are fed with the whey after mak - 
ing two forts of cheeſe and butter; and theſe people alſa 
drink this whey themſelves, The Swiſs cheeſe is much 
eſteemed in other parts of Europe the beſt is that 
of Berne and the canton of Freyburg. Great numbers 
of horſes are likewiſe bred here, which are bought up 
for the French cavalry. - 2 Ta 
_ Swiſſerland is more populous than foreigners generally 
kane. wr, he women being remarkably prolific ; yet in ſe- 
veral provinces there is not ſo much as a ſingle town, 
in the whole country little more than a hundred, 
Proteſtant cantons are better inhabited, and more 
wealthy, than the Popiſh, which is owing to the celibacy 
occaſioned by the number of convents for both ſexes. 
The number of inhabitants is ee at two millions, 
and theſe are divided into three claſſes; the nobility, the 
burghers, and the peaſants. D. Zimmermann, in his 


- murder is more common than even in England. 

In Geneva and Swiſſerland it is cuſtomary to divide 
their eſtates equally among all their children, and thus 
every one lives at his eaſe, without becoming dangerous 
to the republic: for an overgrown eſtate no ſooner falls 
into the hands of one who has many children, than it is 
divided into ſo. many parts, that though it renders the 
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is abſolutely neceſſary; for as the rich merchants are 
obliged 1o five much within their eſtates, they might, 
by Neaping up vaſt ſums, become formidable to the reſt 
of their fellow-citizens, and deſtroy that equality which: 
is ſo. neceſſary in theſe kinds of governments. | 


uage all their ſtate and public affairs are tranfaQed, 
as alſo thoſe in the republic of the Griſons and the Valais. 
In a part of the town of Freyburg, and its dependencies, 
with thoſe of Bern and the city of Geneva, the principa- 
lity. of Neuenburg, the Upper and Lower Valais, the 
tythings of Syders and Sitten, the French. is uſed ; but 
it is generally only the Patois, or a baſtard ſort. In ſe- 
veral diſtricts of the Grifons they ſpeak the Chur Italian, 
with this difference, that in ſome places it borders on the 
Latin, and is accordingly termed Ladinum, while in 
others it has no ſmall Aar with the Italian. Indeed 
in many places the Italian language prevails z but in each 
wich different degrees of purity. . 11 | 
be two prevailing religions are the Calviniſt and Po- 
piſn; the former is profeſſed by four cantons, five an- 


nexed places, and three governments: the latter is eſtal- 


liſhed in ſeven cantons, three incorporated diſtricts, 
twelve governments, and the like number of protected 
| places. In two cantons the Griſons, five go- 
vernments, and two protected places, both religions are 
on an equal footing. Each town, place, and „ has 
its own particular conſtitution, for the management of 
its churches, fchools, and other eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
| *© I have often conſidered, with a great deal of pleaſure, 
„ fays the ingenious Mr. Addiſon, the profound peace 
„ and tranquility that reigns in Swiſſerland and its al- 
„ liances. It is very wonderful to ſee ſuch - a knot; of 
„governments, which are ſo divided among themſelves 
in matters of religion, maintain ſo uninterrupted an 
„union and correſpondence, that no one of them is for 
« invading the rights of another, but remains content 
* within the bounds of its firſt eſtabliſhment, This I 
% think, muſt be chiefly, aſcribed to the nature of the 
6c people, and the conſtitution of their government. 
«© Were the Swiſs animated by zeal or ambition, ſome 
or other of their ſtates would immediately break in 
upon the reſt; or were the ſtates ſo many principali- 
ties, they might often have an ambitious ſovereign at 
o the head of them, that would embroil bis neighbours, 
<« and ſacrifice the repoſe of his ſubjects to his own glory,” 
The ſciences are cultivated in Swiſſerland with an àp- 
plication equal to that of any other nation, and the many 
eminent ſcholars it has produced are illuſtrious proofs of 
the 2 of the inhabitants. There are many good 
foundations for the inſtruction of youth, eſpecially amo 
the Calviniſts, who, beſides the gymnaſiums and ſchools 
in many places, have academies at Zurich, Bern, Lau- 
ſanne, and Geneva, with the celebrated univerſity of 
Baſil. The Papiſts have alſo ſeveral gymnafiums and z 
Jeſuits college at Lauſanne, The Calvinifts have like- 
wiſe literary ' ſocieties for the improvement of the Ger- 
man tongue at Bern, Zurich, and Baſil : others apply 
their attention to the cultivation of the ſciences, among 
which is the Helvetic ſociety at Baſil, and the cxconomi- 
cal ſociety at Bern. Some Swiſs haye alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the fine arts, and the number of maſter] 
painters this country can boaſt may be ſeen in the Lives 
of the Swiſs Painters, pabliſhed at Zurich in 3755. This 
country has alſo produced ſome excellent engravers. 
Swiſſerland has a great number of manufactures. In 
thoſe pasts that produce tobacco, that plant is prepared 
both for ſmoking” and ſauff. Great quantities of flax 
and hemp are ſpun into thread of different fineneſs, for 
the weaving of linen, Thread, lace, and ftockings, are 


| likewiſe made here; and Winterthur is noted- for its 
flay on National Pride, maintains that in Swillecland | cockelacks for men and, women. Among its linen ma- 


nufactures are its dimities, cotelines, limoges, and tri 
Cotton is ſpun and wore into muſlin. and ſtuffs for 
gowens; into handkerchieſs, ſtockings, and Gloves. Cot- 
tons ate alſo printed with figures of the moſt beautiful 
colours. In Swiſſerland are made ſeveral ſorts of ſilks, 
particularly paduaſoys and organſines, gold and ſilver 
brocades, velvets, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and. — 
* 


s of it rich enough, are not raiſed. too much a- Its woollen manufactures are druggots,.calamancees 
bove the _ of the reſt, In theſs little republics this ti NN camblets, ratines, flannels, ae 
a 1 : ; | i | 4 / i &y- 


The inhabitants in general ſpeak German, and in this 
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his refuſal, but ſet over the 
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lindſey-woolſey, and ſtockings, Bleaching and dying 
are likewiſe performed in the beſt manner. The other 
manufactures are thoſe of hats, coarſe and fine paper, 
leather for all uſes, particularly the Neuenburg chamois, 
and the Schwitz calls leather, are 1 famous. 
Horn is worked into a variety of utenſils. interthur 
and Lauſanne are famous for their earthen-wares, parti- 
cularly for their beautiful white and painted ſtoves ; 
and ſeveral places make a very pretty porcelain. The 
marble of this country 'is ſawn and Ps at home ; 
but the greateſt part of the beautiful cryſtals met with 
here are carried to Italy. Their gold and filver manu- 
faQurers deal in laces, fringes, &c. and the beſt gold- 
beaters are thoſe of Baſil. Several places trade largely in 
toys; Heat and good watches are made here, and Swiſ- 
ſerland is not without ſkilful printers, braziers, founders, 
cutlers, &c. : 3 

The ſituation of this country between Germany, 
France, and Italy, with its navigable lakes and rivers, 
particularly the Rhine and the Rhone, by which it has 
a communication both with the German ocean and the 
Mediterranean, together with droves of pack-horſes for 
the conveyance of goods over the mountains, where no 
carriages can paſs, render the trade of this country very 
—2 Its principalexports are cheeſe, butter, horſes, 
horned cattle, ſheep, ſome wine, and ſeveral of the above 
manufactures. On the other hand, 'this country imports 

rain from Swabia, Tirol, and Alface, as alſo hemp and 

x ; with wine, wool, ſalt, ſeveral ſpecies of manufac- 
tures, and particularly American and Aſiatic goods. 

The coinage in all the cantons and incorporated ſtates 
is not alike: Zurich, Baſil; Schaff hauſen, and St. Gall, 
follow the ſtandard of Germany; while Bern, Lucern, 
Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Freyburg, Solothurn, 
Geneva, Neuenburg, and the Valais, keep to the old 
Burgundian ſtandard. eee 

The loweſt coin here, according to Dr. Buſching, is 


the heller, or haller, which is the ſixteenth part of a 


penny, two of which make a pfenning, or angſter; Zu. 
rich coins drey hallerlins, or three hallers; and Bern 
dreyerlin, or vierer. Another ſmall piece here is the rap, 
ſix of which go to a plapper, and ten to a batz, and fif- 


teen of the laſt make a Swiſs guilder. Six angſters are 
equal to a Zurich ſhilling, ſeven hellers to a kreutzer, 


and four hellers to a Bernlander, or Chur batz. Bern 
and Zug have likewiſe their balf kreutzers ; Zug, Frey- 
burg, and Solothurn, coin three kreutzer pieces; and 
Bern ſome of ten and twenty. The batzes are of three 
ſorts ;/ the , which are coined at Schaff hauſen, are 
of the value of ſixteen pfennings ; the Zurich batzes are 
equal to fifteen pfennings; and thoſe of Berne to four- 
teen: there are alſo half batzes. A gemein gulden 
uſually paſſes for fifteen good batzes, and ſixteen Zurich 
batzes; a Bern gulden for fifteen” Bern batzes, or thirty- 
fix Zurich ſhillings ; and a lander for thirty-two. In the 
country of the Grifons ſeventy —_— or thirty-five 
Zurich — make a gulden. Ihe gold coins here 
are whole, half, and quarter ducats} © 
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The Hiſtory of Swiſſerland ;' with à grutral Attount of the 
| nde to the thirteen United Cad in 
eneral : the Titles by which they are addreſſed by foreign 
tates, their military Eflabliſhments, and the Contingents 

of each State 3 with the Regulations with regard to ſuch of 
their Troops as enter into the Service of foreign" Printe. 


people, and Helvetia, which received its name 
from them, was divided into fout cantons or territories. 
Julius Czfar was the firſt who reduced the inhabitants 


under the dominion of the Romans, who founded colo- 


nies here; and their dominion continued till the fifth 
century, when the country was over- run by the Burgun- 


dians and Germans, and at length became united to the | 
' public concern, though, both in cheir foreign and do- 


German empire; but about the year 1300 the emperor. 
Albert I. not only refuſed to confirm their antient privi-- 


leges, — ———— alledge any reaſon for 
8 two noblemen of the | 


ö 


oF The federal union, however, extends no farther than 
is neceſſary for their mutual defence, and accommoda- 


HE antient Helvetians were a Gauliſh or Celtic | 


| 


» | ceded to it; in 1351 they were joined by Zurich and 


years this contederacy was compoſed only of theſe eight 
cantons ; but in 1481 Freyburg and Solothurn, and in 


SwiSSevt ans, 


moſt infamous characters for avarice and arrogance, why 
adminiſtration becoming inſupportable, the people ad 
dreſſed their petitions and complaints to the eipetor, 
but without ſucceſs, | , 
This ſo encouraged theit tyrants; that Griſler, the go- 
vernor of Underwald, ſet his hat upon a pole at Altos ff 
and, in the wantonneſs of power, demanded that che 
ſame reſpect ſhould be paid to it as to himſelf. The 
hiſtories of Swiſſerland ſay, that one William Tell re. 
fuſing to ſubmit to this mark of ſlavery, Grifler had him 
brought before him, and telling him that he heard he 
Was an excellent markſman, commanded that he ſhould 
ſhoot an arrow at an apple placed upon his own ſon's 
head; and that if he miſſed it, he ſhould be han 
Tell, though with a trembling hand, ſtruck off the 
apple without touching his ſon, and thereby ſaved his 
life ; but-Griſler'perceiving that Fell, though he was to 
have but one ſhot, had an arrow in his belt, demanded 
the reaſon; on which he frankly confeſſed, that had he 
been ſo+ unforrunate as to have killed his ſon, he would 
have ſhot it at him. The tyrant, who had promiſed to 
give him his life on his acknowledging the truth, now 
ordered him to be bound and carried priſoner for life to a 
place on the lake of Lucern; but Tell happily eſcaping 
out of the boat in crofling the lake, retired into the 
mountains, Where he waited for an opportunity of de- 
ſtroy ing the tyrant, and at length ſhot him as he was 
paſſing along the road. Ii | 
The people mow univerſally expreſſed their hatred a- 
gainſt the tyrants, and the inhabitants of Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, who had from time immemorial poſſeſſed 
the right of being governed by their own magiltrates, 
with other important privileges, united in order to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity: For this purpoſe they 
choſe three commanders, gentlemen of approved courage 
and abilities; theſe were Gerhard Stauffach, Walter 
Furſt, and Arnold Melchthal, who ſecretly agreed to 
ſurpriſe and demoliſn the caſtles in which the imperial 
governors reſ idee. 1 
This reſolution being effected, theſe three places joined 
again in 2 for ten years, which gave birth to the 
elvetie confederacy. The emperor Albert thinking this 
à proper time for totally reducing theſe places by force of 
arms, haſted to Baden to begin the preparations; but 
being on his return murdered by John of Hapſburg, the 
deſign was dropped till the houfe of Auſtria invented an- 
other pretenee for falling on the United Cantons. Theſe 
and other parts of Swifterland adhering to the emperor 
Lewis of ae Frederic of | Auſtria, his competitor, 
was ſo extremely irritated; that he put the inhabitants of 
Schwitz under the ban of the empire, becauſe during 
their conteſts with the ab bey of Einſidlen, they had made 
ſome of the monk. ꝓriſoners; and they were excommu- 
nicated by the bi hop of Conſtance. Soon after Leo- 
pold; duke of Auſtria, in 1315, attacked the Confede- 
rates with an army of twenty thouſand men; but was de- 
feated at Morgan, in the canton of Schwitz. Upon 
this, on che eh th of December, in the ſame year, they 
entered into a perpetual alliance, which proved the origin 
of the preſent Helvetic confederacy.” In 1332 Lucern ac- 


Glaris; and in 1352 their number was increaſed, by their 
being joined by Zug and Bern. For the ſpace of 125 


1501 Baſil. and Schaff hauſen, were admitted into the 
confederacy; and in 1513 Appenzel alſo acceded to it. 


ting differences that may ariſe between two or more. 
towns or cantons, and in all, other affairs they are left 
to their liberty, particularly with reſpect to concluding 
alliances with foreign powers, their granting auxiliaries, 
receiving ſubſidies, permitting a paſſage to foreign troops, 
and alſo in their tranſactions among each other; as the 
ſending of envoys to foreign ſtates, adjuſting the value 
of their coins, or calling them in, and other matters of 


meſtic affairs, great pains are taken to produce an una- 
nimity-of opinion, in order to add the greater weight to 


| 


| uti 9 d every to and canton is an 
their reſolutions. Beſides, every town en 
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dent ſtate of itſelf, enjoys the privilege of mo- 
22 its own form of vernment, and of making 
laws, without any obſtruction from the other members 
nfederacy. "Wl 
e — Helvetic confederacy 
fiſts of thirteen diſtin republics, or free ſtates, united 
by oath for their mutual ſecurity and defence. It has 
now 5 bl 
dom and independency; increaſed all the privileges 
= majeſty made Wars, concluded treaties, received and 
ſent envoys from and to the ſeveral European powers; 
entered into alliances with them; given what form they 


ht proper to their conſtitution ; enated laws and 
barry. in}. both in temporal and ſpiritual affairs; and 


ordinances, 


exerciſed all the various prerogatives of 8 | 
7 


Accordingly, at the peace of Weſtphalia in 1 


was acknowledged to be a free ſtate, even by the em- 


ror and empire. The former gives it the title of The 
1 moſt Valiant, firm, and full of dignity, our beſt be- 
« loved friends the common confederates. of all the thir- 
« teen cantons and other places of Swiſſerland. The 
French king addrefles them in the following manner, 
« To our very dear and great friends and confederates 


« the burgomaſters, advoyers, landammen, and coun- |, - 
king of Great Britain ſtyles them, © The illuſtrious and | 


4% cil of the Swiſs league in Upper _ 


« moſt mighty lords, the conſuls, ſeneſchals, landam- 


« men, and ſenators of the confederated Swiſs cantons, | 1 


« our very dear friends.“ The king of Swden ſtiles 
them, The noble, moſt mighty, magnificent, and re- 
« nowned people, our dearly beloved friends, conſuls, 


« ſeneſchals, landammen, ſenators and communities off 


« the thirteen confederated Swiſs cantons.” The king of 
Pruffia writes to The high born, noble, moſt firm, 
« wiſe, and very learned, our ſingularly beloved friends, 
4c 'of all offices and other poſts of honour, the burgo- 
« maſter, prætor, bailiffs, and council of the thirteen 
« confederated cantons of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, &c.“ 
And'the pope's addreſs to the catholic cantons runs thus: 
« To our beloved ſons the ptætors, landammen, &e. 
« the counſellors of the eight Swiſs cantons 3 that is to 
« ſay, of Lucern, &c. the defenders of the faith.” The 
United Cantons in rank are reckoned. next ito Venice. 
To them belong in common n 
towns, and the like number of lordſhips. Eleven other 
free Helvetian republies are united, either with the whole 
confederacy, or with particular ſtates.. pr. mY 
The form of government in the ſtates of-the Helvetic 
republic is in ſome monarchical, in others ariſtocrati-' 
cal, and in others again democratical. "Their ſovereigns 
are the princes of the empire, as the biſhop of Baſil, 
and abbot of St. Gall. The ariſtocratical governments 
are the cantons of Zurich, Baſil, and Schaff hauſen, 
with ſome incorporated places, as the towns of St. Gall, 
Muhlhauſen, and Biel, which are governed by ſix bur- 
3 ; the cantons of Bern, Lucern, Freyburg, and 
olothurn, over which are appointed juſticiaries; and- 
Neuenburg and Geneva, where the ſupreme power is 
lodged in bailiffs. The democratical form of govern- 
ment prevails in the fix cantons- of Uri, Schwitz, Un- 
derwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzell, which are 
under the ditection of landammen, and alſo with ſome 
variation in the eight acceding places, as the Griſons 
and the Valais; but in all of them every male from ſix- 
teen years of age has a vote. dene! 0 
The revenues of the ſtates are the uſual imports, tythes, 
annual incomes, payments annexed to the ſovereignty, 
and their ſubſidies. „H GG 
With reſpe& to their military eſtabliſhment, the only 


_ Tegular forces are thoſe of the garriſons of Zurich, Bern, 


Baſil, Geneva, and Arburg; but every burgher, pea- 
ſant, and ſubject, muſt exerciſe himſelf in the uſe of arms; 
appear on the ſtated days for ſhooting at a mark; fur- 
niſh himſelf with proper cloathing, accoutrements, pow- 
der and ball; be always ready for the' defence of his 
country, and punctually comply with [every article of 
war. For this end almoſt every canton, rticularly thoſe 
of Zurich, Bern, Baſil, Freyburg, and Solothurn, have 
claſſed their ſubjects into regiments of horſe and foot 


under. the command of proper officers, who ate "compoſed 
of the ſeveral towns. 


of the burghers 
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. con- 


for ſome centuries ſupported itſelf in an abſolute | 


| Bern and Uri ; the two major-generals, by 


d, 


| 364 
According to feveral ordinances, and the Conventions 

for the common defence and immediate aſſiſtance of any 

injured party, the contingents of the ſeveral cantons ars 


as follow : | 
| Iv WS! * His den, Men. 2 
Bern . — _— — 2000 E 
Zurich — — — 140 
Luceern 7! — 1200 
Uri — —— — — 400 
Sch wie:?) — 600 
Underwald — — — 400 
ug 18 * ao 400 4 
Glaris  — '  —= — — 300 
Baſil — — — 400 — 
Frey bug! — 800 
Solothu — — — — 6000 
Schaff hauſen — — 400 
Appenzell =—— — 600 
Abbot of St, Gall — — — 1000 
The Town of St. Gall — — 200 
Bie! — — 200 
een — — 200 | 
Thurgau — — — 600 
The Free Bailliage — — 300 
Sargans | —— —— 300 
The Rheinthal or Rhein Vale — — 200 
Lauwis — — — — 400 
Luggaris — — 200 
Mendris — — — — 100 
Mayenthal!l— — — 100 
N 8 
Total 13,400 . 


* F — — $5. 
Befides which; each canton and incorporated diſtri is- 
to have in readineſs one field - piece, with all other im- 
plements, powder, ball, &c. that on the firſt notice theit 
ſuccours may be ſent without delay. Alſo every confede- 
rated and incorporated - diftri&, for the ſecond and third. 
draught, is to furniſh"and hold in readineſs, double the 
ſame proportion. Such towns and territories as levy 
cavalry are alſo immediately to march. | 
Thus, as in the Seven United Provinces of the Nether. 
lands; the weak are defended by the ſtrong, and thoſe: 
who can ſend at one time only one or two hundred men, 
are generouſly protected by thoſe who are willing to ſend 
as many thouſands; and all are mutually engaged in one 
common intereſt,” in the defence of their liberties and 
their reſpective laws. Happy would it be for mankind 
. general, were all its princes united by a like confe- 
The above corps, conipoſed of the troops of all. the 
different cantons, form two armies; one conſiſting of the 
troops of Zutich, Lucern, Schwitz, Zug, Baſil, 80 
lothurn, Appenzell, the town of St. Gall, che Thurgaw, 
the Free Bai liages, Sargans, and Lauwis: to the other 
belong thoſe of Bern, Uri, Underwald, Glaris, Frey- 
burg, Schaff hauſen, the abbey of St. Gall, Biel, Baden, 
the Rhein Vale, Luggaris, Mendris, and Mayenthal; ; 
Over the firſt of theſe armies the towns of Zurich and 
Lueern nominate each a commander in chief; Schwitz 
and Zug, each a major-general of the artiilery ; Solo- 
thurn, 'a quarter-maſter-general ; Appenzell, a provoſt- 
marſhal; and the town of St. Gall, a waggon-maſter. 
In the latter, the two commianders are appointed by 
nderwald 
and Glaris ; the general of the artillery, by Freyburg; 
the quarter- maſter- general; by Schaff hauſen; the provoſt- 
marſhal, by the abbot of St. Gall) and the waggon- 
maſter, by Biel. 1 915 o aeg | oY 
Any territory in viſible danger of an attack or ſurprize 
by the enemy, may claim from the next territory all the 
three draughts colſectively, and this territory again is to 
demand ſuccour of the next; and ſo on, eaeh being oblig- 
ed to march its contingent to the rende vous. For the 
more expeditious aſſembling of theſe. armies, ſignals are 
ordered to be made on the mountains and high places. 
Swiſſerland is well provided with arſenals, particularly 
at Bern; but the only fortified places ate Geneva, Solo- 


thurn, Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Arburg. 553 
The Swiſs engage in the ſervice of ſoreign princes and 
Kates, either merely as guards, or as marching regiments. 
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In the latter caſe, the permits the enliſting 
volunteers, though only for ſuch ſtates as they are in 
alliance with, or have entered into a previous agreement 
on that article; and no ſubject is to be forced into fo- 
reign ſervice, nor even to be enliſted without the con- 
currence of the magiſtracy. All the advantages nag 
to theſe regencies from theſe levies are uſually an annua 
ſubſidy, paid by the ſtate in whoſe favour the levies are 
granted, and perhaps a promiſe of reciprocal aid when 
neceſſary, A public benefit, however, attending this 
cuſtom lo, that theſe men, on their return home, after a 
long ſervice abroad, greatly improve the ſtanding militia 
of the country. The greateſt number of Swiſs troops is 
= by France. 

n order to give a more particular deſcription of the 
ſeveral parts of Swiſſerland, we ſhall begin with the 
thirteen cantons, and afterwards ſhall add the incorpo- 
rated territories. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Canton of Zur1cn. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : 4 Deſcription of the 
Lake of Zurich; and of the City of the ſame Name. 
22 is bounded on the north by Swabia and the 

county of Schaff hauſen, on the eaſt by Thurgau 
and the county of Tockenburg, on the ſouth by the 
canton of Sehwitz, and on the weſt by the canton of 
Zug and the Free Provinces. 

his canton is, according to the learned Scheuchzer, 
an epitome of all Swiſſerland, as containing hills, valleys, 
plains, corn lands, vineyards, lakes, rivers,” vegetables 
of all kinds, and whatever elſe is neceſſary to the ſupport 
of life. Grain is cultivated all over the country; but it 
Tipens later in the mountainous where the air is 
coldeſt, than in the ſandy valleys. The hilly grounds 
on the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth borders, afford a ſpecimen 
of the fertility of the Alps, as abounding in cattle, milk, 
butter, and cheeſe ; and towards Schaft bauſen and the 
Thurgaw the country produces good wine, which, tho? 
at firſt tart, improves by keeping, and after ſome years 
becomes ſmooth, pleaſant, and wholeſome. Fruits are 
alſo found every where in great plenty. The moſt re- 
markable minerals and foffils are, the fine white chalk at 
the village of Mur, different kinds of clay for making 
earthen-ware, pit- coal, and turf; and in ſeveral places 


are veins of ſulphur.” 1 15 en 521 
The principal lake in this country is that of Zurich, 
which is one of the largeſt in Swiſſerland, it being 
twenty-four miles in length, and about three in breadth, 
The proſpe from it is extremely delightful, the little 
eminences by which it is bordered: being all over diverſi- 
fied with corn fields and 2 behind theſe is 
every where a gradual aſcent of larger hills terminating in 
the flupendous mountains of Glaris, Schwitz, and the 
Griſons, whoſe ſuramits are always covered with ſnow, 
"The Rhine waters the north fide of this canton, where 
it is joined by the Thur, the Toſs, and other ſmaller 
ſtreams. Out of the lake of Zurich iſſues a river which 
flows through the town, and having a little below. it 
received the Hill, begins to be called the Limmat; till 
traverſing the county of Baden, it at laſt loſes itſelf in 
the Aar. | 
This canton is, next to Bern, the largeſt and moſt po- 
pulous, it being thought capable of bringing near fifty 
thouſand fighting men into. the field, without any con- 
fiderable detriment to its agriculture or manufactures. 
The Reformation. was begun here by Zwinglius, in 
1517, in the city of Zurich, and in 1524. ſpread through 
the whole canton. Religious affairs are under the di 
region of an ecclefiaſtical council compoſed of eight 
members, two of whom are clergymen, and of a ſynod. 
of ten deaneries, including under them a hundred and 
minifters, | 
On the acceſſion of this canton in 1351 to the per- 
petual alliance with Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and L 
cern, the latter, on ſwearing to the alliance, made no 
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it has ſince conſtantly retained; but this honour inſtead 
of being any real advantage, is rather a noo hh all 
affairs relating to the collective body of the confederac 
— tranſacted in its offices, and from thence communt 
cated to the other towns and places. be 1 
Tue city of Zurich, the Tigurum Thuric 
anttents, is ſeated in the ſorty-ſeventh degree fifty-four 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree thirty- 
two minutes eaſt longitude, in a very pleaſant and fertile 
| country on the outlet of the lake, and is eſteemed the 
handſomeſt town in Swiſſerland. It is large and well for. 
tified, and contains five arſenals, which are well ſtored 
| Its churches are the Great Minſter, which has prebends; | 
the Frau-Munſter, a parochial church; but the larpeſs 
eccleſiaſtical foundation. before the Reformation was an 
adbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which bore the title of 
rinceſs. To theſe are to be added St. Peter's and the 
rediger church. There is here an academy, which 
has fiſteen profeſſors, with two colleges. Here is alſo a 
German R en owes its origin to profeſſor Bod. 
mer, and is lated with that of Bern. The town. 
library, which is very conſiderable, with the public mu. 
ſeum, ate in the Water-church. In the prebend-library 
are ſeveral valuable manuſcripts. The town-houſe is a 
| very fine pile of building, and ſo well deſigned, that it 
would make a good figure even in Italy. The fron 
| tiſpiece to this edifice has pillars of 2 beautiful black 
marble ſtreaked with white, which is found in the 
neighbouring mountains; and the chambers for the ſeveral 
councils, with the other apartments, are very neat. 

The burghers are divided into thirteen companies, the 
heſt of which is chiefly compoſed of gentry. Out of 
| theſe companies are choſen the city regency, that is, the 
greater and leſſer council, in whom the, ſovereignty and 
adminiſtration of all civil and military affairs are lodged, 
The great council. conſiſts of one hundred and ſixty- two 
members, and to this aſſembly none can be admitted 
under thirty years of age. The leſſer council is 
fed of fifty members, who mult all have attained their 
thirty-xth year, and is divided into two equal bodies, 
each of Which is alternately poſſeſſed of the regency for 


| * of fix months. 1 
rex princi in the city. are two burgo-ma- 
ſters, freely ed by the . ite! — 
the above councils, and theſe hold the government by 
turns, each far half a year. Next to them are four 
ſtadtholders, or maſters of companies, and two treaſu- 
rers, Who continue in office twelve years by annual ro- 
tation. The privy council is compoſed of twelve mem- 
bers, Who are/the two burgomaſters, the ſour ſtadthol- 
ders, two treaſurers,, the obman of the convents belong- 
ing to the public, and three others elected by the coun- 
ſellors., In this aſſembly the affairs of the canton are 
firſt diſcuſſed, and if thought. neceſſary, they lay them 
before- the leſſer and greater councils, The chamber of 
accounts conſiſts of twelve members. ; theſe are the two 
burgomaſters, one ftadtholder, two treaſurers, the ob- 
man of the convents, three members of the leſſer, and 
three of the greater council. Theſe inſpect the city re- 
ceipts and diſburſements, the accounts of the treaſurets 
and city builders excepted, and likewiſe take cognizance 
of the frefs, The council of reformation is compoſed of 
eight members of the leſſer, and faux of the greater coun- 
cil,, and fuperintends the execution; of the ſumptuary 
laws, the reformation of manners, defamatory expreſſi- 
ons, and acts of violence. To the marriage court be- 
long eight. members, who determine all matrimonial 
diſputes, and inflict puniſhments on all perſons convic- 
ted of Whoredom, prohibited games, ſwearing, ſuperſti- 
tious practices, profanation of the ſabbath, and the like. 
The city court hears- cauſes relating to debts. and pecu- 
niary claims ; and the revenue court decides conteſts in 
matters under; its. juriſdiftion, To the above-mentioned 
obman of the convents is committed the management of 
the church revenues, both in the city and country. 

Zurich has all the manuſactures that are to be met 
with in the moſt ingenious and flouriſhing nations, as 
cloths, ſtuffa and linen crapes, calamancoes, half filk 
and half worſted cipers, calicoes, ſilk handkerchicts, 


um of the 
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difficulty of yielding the preſidency to Zurich, as 


ſattins, organſines, and ſeveral other ſorts. of filks; ſilk 


, . 
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ſtockings, cotton ſtockings, muſlins, lawns; old and 
filver threads and galloons ; . belies a foundery tor bells, 
cannon, and other things. 
The arms of the Sly of Zurich are, a ſhield argent and 
aute, party peri ben . » #45 4 Nee 
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e Canton of BER uu. 

In Situations Extent, Produer, Rivers, Lolas, Mountains, 

my Valles. The i irs of the Canton; with d 

particular 1 — ion of the City of Bern, and its Govern- 
ment; the Walſe 05 
tion , Lauſanns. 


DERN is terminated to the eaſt by the cantons of Uri, 
ID Underwald, and Lucern ; to the notthward by the 
Auſtrian foreſt towns, and the cantons of Baſil and So- 
lothurn; to the weſtward it borders on the canton of 
Solothurn, the diſtrict of Biel, the * 27 Neuen- 
burg, Franche Comté, and the land of Gex; and to 
the ſouthward on the lake of Geneva, the dutchy of 
Savoy, and the Valais. It pretty nearly environs the 
whole canton of Freyburg, extending about A hundred 
and fifty-one miles in length, and ſeventy- ſive in breadth, 
it being the largeſt of the thi cantons, and form- 
ing in the whole little leſs one- third of the con- 
tede ” | af + . 
* — ſtiles this canton, with reſpect to its ex- 
tent, figure, and- fertility, the moſt valuable gem of all 
Swiſſerland. The levels yield an exuberance of grain 
and fruit, and the high lands afford rich paſtures covered 
with cattle ; whence the inhabitants are in no want of 
milk, butter, and cheeſe. The fineſt ſpots here are in 
the country bordering on the lakes of Biel, Neuenburg, 
and Geneva, which not only yield the choiceſt fruits, 
alſo excellent wine. Here is clay of different co- 

rs, of which earthen-ware is made. In this canton is 
alſo found mundit, with a beautiful blue and white ſand- 
ſtone, uſed: at Bern for building. n here yes 
gyplum, pit- coal, ſulphur, and icon ore. Some gold 1s 
likewiſe found among the ſands of the Emmat and dhe 
Tbe latter ot theſe rivers ib the largeſt in the 
whole canton, and- has its ſource within it, receiving 
the larger Emmat, the Sanen, the Senſen, the W 1 
the Aa, the Huſs, and the Limmat, and at length loſes 8 
itſelf in the Rhind. The Candel, or Cander, is andai- 
petuous torrent that iſſues from the Gaſter Alp, be- 
ing joined by the rivulet of Alp, and after watds by the 
Simmen, whence it continues its courſe through a new 
canal three thouſand: feet: in length, in che makingrof! 
which an eminenes a hundred and: o feet high w 
levelled. 8 03114 baby its Won tz u 10 % 2801 | 
Among the lakes the principah is that: of Geneva, the 
greateſt part of which is within this canton, and which 
we ſhall deſcribe in treating of Gene.. 
To this canton likemiſe in ſome: meaſurs belong the 
lakes of Neuenburg and Bich, the: latter af high id al 
called the Nydaw 4akey/ und is very full fiſnu: it te- 


ceives into iti the. Thiele; ich iſſuetꝭ ſtom the Neuen- La 


burg lake. The bofdert of this! lake; are fruitſul z they 
arte planted with many vineyards, and almoſt in iti cen- 
ten are two fmall iſlands, the largeſt: of which, called St. 
Peter's, is a doligutful ſpot covered! with meadows, vine- 
yards, and the moſt beautiful woods. ee 
Tbe Simmenthal; or Simmen Vale, in this canton, 
ſays Dr. Buſching, extends between twelve and thirteen 
hours in length, with a breadth of only one quarter of a 
wxth;/ and is on both fides bounded by a ridge of high 
mountains, of equal lengthꝭ but of very different quality, 
ſome of them being extremely fertile; and others batteii, 
while others aguin are bare cocks. The rivulet 
_ of Simmen, or Siemen) hich travenſes the whole length 
o the vale, is ſaid: to have à ſtven · ſold ſduree, and from 
dis cireumſtanoe ta ide tive its name, vhich it has, fines 


cotmunicateditp; tho vale. The ſtupemdous height of the Bern. This canton, on account of its power and 


_ rocks) 2 frequently. fall, into dhe 
read, render thei entrance into the: uale ſome vha fright» 
ful; oſpecially during the 
tion of the ice. and. 


breeding vaſt numbers of cattle, from hich they obtain 


aside 69 
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from each other, and render it really dangerous. In this 
long valley are ſeveral villages; but the inhabitants in 
few places ſou either wheat, oats, or rye; they receivi 

great profit from-their, graſs, which is extraordinary 148 


ort of the latter, 


| which is made of cream, is in great repute abroad, un- 
I dex the name of gaan cheeſe. 

inhabitants, inflead, of bread, eat thin barley-cakes, with 
| the,ſecond. ſort, of cheeſe ; but the principal food of the 
;common, people is potatoes, and they drink. milk or whey : 


he greateſt part of the 


but the more wealthy have wine, Which is of a high 


price, it being brought over the mountains from Vivis. 
or foreign Lands, and alſo a Deſerip- Some parts produce. good fruit, and the rivulets abound 
iii | both-with red and common trout, -. 


The territory of Haſsli, which is alſo in this canton, 


according to the above author, extends about eleven hours 


from the ſummit of the Grimſel hill. In the upper val- 


ley are fine woods of beech and pine, with prathof graf 


for cattle, both on the heights and low la 


5 
e 
mountains yield moſt excellent roots, and are frequented 


by chamois goats, and other animals that reſort to the 
mountains; as alſo by wild fowl of all kinds, This 


country likewiſe abounds in mines, particularly in thofe 
of lead and iron, as alſo in fine cryſtals, . 
++ Qver the high mountain called 


the -Grimſel hill is a 
road leading to Upper, Geſtelen in the Valais, that is 


paſſable only in ſum mer; and even then, on account of 


the ice and ſnow, is very difficult, troubleſome, and dan- 
gerous, and is with great labour and expence kept in 
repair by the inhabitants of the Hali _ In many 
places this road is .hewn out of the hard rock in a ſer- 
pentine . form, ſecured with walls, and connected by 


bridges that extend from one rock to another and on 


the top of the road towards the north is a lake. On this 
road, at the ſoot of a hill, is an inn or. hoſpital, where 
every, five yeats the land- holders of the Halali vale ap- 
point an hoſpitallex, as he is ſtiled, who continues there 
from the middle of March to Martinmas, that is, as long 
as the road is paſſable, and accommodates trayellers with 
meat and drink, for which thoſe pay who, are able, but 
the poor are entertained gratis. Ihe expence is defrayed 
by an apnualcelleftion made throughout the whole con- 
federacy, and even in ſome places beyond it. 


o Southward from the hoſpital an ice vale extends two 


ap in length, and afterwards for ſix hours more winds 
to the weſt with the mountains, terminating at laſt at 
the high ice- mountain of Schreckhorn ; and in this vale, 
which. is. called. the Grimſtelthal, lies the ſource of the 
iner Aar, or Aten. On a part of the Grimſel hill, 
called Zinkenberg, a eryſtal- pit was diſcovered in 1719, 
; which yielded - cryſtal to the value of upwards of ths 
thouſand rixdollars; many pieces dug in it weighing 
from: four to ſeven. and eight hundred pounds, maſt o 
Which were without flaw, and as tranſparent as water, ? 
The canton of Bern is well cultivated and very popu- 
lous, containing thirty-nine large and ſmall towns, and 
aboue chirteen villages, with about four hundred thou- 
ſand perſons, The German is the prevailing language 
ia tha greateſt part of the canton; but in the Foreign 
nds, ad theꝝ are called, the French is moſtly uſed, . 
The whole canton is Proteſtant, except a few Papilts, 
who reſide in the Vale of Frick, The churches of the 
German! territaty of Bern are ranged under fix chapters, 
each df which has a dean, who is appointed by the daily 
council of Bet, and alſo a treaſurer aſſiſted by certain 
jurats; and theſe, every year, in conjunction with ſuch 
officers of the bailliage as live within their department, hold 
a chapter of nod . eit seed 5 zw al 
„Le the year 2.53 the city of Bern concluded a 
tual, union Vith Uri, Schwitz, and. Underwald, 20 
became ſa mombes of the conſederacy. One article afiyhis 
7 was, cht Bern ſhould likewiſe. aft Zurich an 
ucern, when required 1 the three above- mention 
cantons, us allies of thoſe ftates, and, at the requeſt; of 
thoſe cantom, Zurich and Lugern, were allo. to. 


N 
lence, has been allowed the "ſecond rank among the cn 
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© The military affairs of this canton are under the care 
of a war- office, inſtituted in the capital. This office ap- 
points the muſters, and alſo the majors who conduct 
them orders in thing relating to the furni- 
ture and diſeipline of the militia, and alſo the imple- 
ments of W] Every male from ſixteen to ſixty is en- 
tered in the wur- roll, and about one-third of them divid- 
ed into regiments under the title of fuſiliers and auſſugers, 
ho are recruited from the other two-thirds. The fu- 
ſiliers are all ſingle, picked men; but the auſſugers are 
married. In time of war both ſerve, but the firſt draught 
is made from the fufiliers. A TE of theſe, in- 
- cluding the ftaff-officers, confiſts of two battalions, each 
containing five companies, and to every company are 2 
hundred and ten men, including ten commiſſion and 
non-commiſfion officers ; but of the auſſu a regiment 
conſiſts of twelve companies, each containing two hun- 
dred and eighteen men, thirteen of whom are officers. 
Every perſon hen entered on the roll is to provide 
himſelf with arms, which, as well as the cloathing, are 
to be all uniform. The colour univerſally uſed is brown, 
and the diſtinctions between the regiments conſiſt entire! 
in their facing. Among the horſe is a regiment of cuiraf- 
ſiers, who are furniſhed by the vaſſals in the Pais de 
Vaud and the Walſchen lands: the reſt of the horſe, one 
— of curiafſiers excepted, who are burghers of Bern, 
conſiſt entirely of dragoons, Every regiment contains 
ten s, making in the whole five ſquadrons, who 


all find their reſ 


choſen for the cavalry. * _ * 
That the men thus diſtributed into regiments, and the 


others alſo may be — with arms, and be render- 
ed e in the uſe of them, commiſſaries at arms are 
ſtationed all over the canton for muſtering and exercif- 
ing the people in every department throughout the year, 
and for ſeeing that all their arms and accoutrements are 
in good order. The country is alſo divided into certain 
diſtricts, each under the direction of a land-major, who 
receives pay from the ſtates, and is to ſee that the ſol- 
diers are kept in conſtant readineſs to march. This of- 
ficer frequently makes a progreſs for the inſpection of the 
-officers and private men, and every year brings thoſe of 


his circuit to a general muſter, 
A commander in chief is never appointed but in time 


of war, and even then he is aſſiſted by a council compoſed 
of the moſt eminent members of the regency and other 
experienced officers, without whoſe concurrence he can 
' undertake nothing, but with their approbation any thing. 
As in ſuch caſes Peril different corps are neceſſarily put 
in motion, ſo each has a commander and coudfeiles at 
war. During a peace the preſident of the war- office at 
Bern is the firſt military officer. j 


ive hgſes, arms, and accoutrements; 
on which account thoſe Who keep horſes are generally 
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The prefeQs over the countries ſubject to Bern 
while in office, in their ſeveral — — 


Though the grand train of artillery be kept in the ar- 


ſenal at Bern, yet a conſiderable number of field: pieces 
are diſtributed all over the country, efpecially at the 
manſion houſes and caſtles where the governors and pre- 
fects reſide. To this artillery belong three companies of 
matroſſes, and one of bombardiers, each conſiſting” of 
one hundred men, under their proper officers; and every 
diſtrict knows the horſes and carriages it is to furniſh for 
the artillery, ſtores, and baggage. There is alſo a com- 
of a hundred and twenty men, compoſed of various 
| Lv! Bot for adjuſting and repairing the artillery ; as 


alſo another of guides, with its officers. Theſe laſt are 


always compoſed of ſuch as are thoroughly | acquainted 
with the roads, bye-ways, and different parts of the 
country. | ] nat : 3%; 2270 „ 
In time of peace the only force conſtantly kept up is a 
guard. in the city of Bern, conſiſting of two hundred men, 
commanded by a town major, who is always 'a member. 
of the great council, and three lieutenants, with ſeventy- 
five men, and three non- eommiſſioned officers included, 
as a garriſon for Fort Arburg. Pat. nate „e 
For the better regulation of levies to be made for any 
ſoreign power, Bern has a particular oſſice called the re- 
eruit· chamber, the commiſſioners of which conſiſt of two 
members of the daily council; and five of the great coun- 
eil. From this office licences ſor ſuch levies are iſſued, 
there the recruits make their appearance: and are re- 


and 
be. 


— 
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their deputies, clerks, and collectors. In civi 
they fit as judges in the bailliage courts; but — 
ap Is lie to the court of appeals at Bern. T * 
niſh petty crimes, and in greater ones draw u | 
dictments and form the e which being —.— 
to the leſſer council at Bern, ſentence is there paſſed, but 
the execution is referred to the preſects. : 
The city of Bern, in Latin — or Arcotopolis, is 
ſeated on the river Aar, which waſhes three < of it, 
forming a peninſula. Down the river at the ſtone-brig 
the peninſula is fo narrow as to be reduced to a fin 
ſtreet ; but gradually widens along the fide of an eminence 
three or four hundred paces in length, after which it is 
firſt divided into two ſtreets, then into three or four and 
laſtly into five. On this eminence is a fine plain both 
ſides of Which are watered by the Aar, which here flows 
in a deep channel, and on the top towards the weſt is 
fortified with walls, moats, and out-works, The hoy 
except thoſe in the  bigheſt and loweſt parts, with 2 
few bye ſtreets, are duft of ſtone, particularly in the 
main ſtreets, which are adorned with piazzas, n 
paved with ſquare flags, for the convenience of walki 
dry in rainy or ſnowy weather. The ftreets, eſpecially 
the high ſtreet which funs through the center of the 
| city, are paved with flints ; and the latter is fo broad ag 
toadmit of two carriages a- breaſt on each fide of the canal 
which runs through it. The banks of this canal are 
lined with free- ſtone, it paſſes through moſt of the ſtreets, 
and makes ſufficient amends for the expence of bringi 
it from a contiderable diſtance, by its being, excluſive of 
other uſes, of great ſervice in caſe of fires, and very con- 
venient for carrying off the ſoil of the town into the Aar. 
| What appears very extraordinary at Bermis their pub. 
lic walks by the great church. Theſe are raiſed a pro- 
digious height, and, that their weight might not break 
down the walls and pilaſters which ſurround them, they 
are built upon arches. The ingenious Mr. Addiſon ob- 
ſerves, that theſe walks being as high from the ſtreets 
and gardens that lie at the foot of them, as moſt ſteeples 
in England, they afford the nobleſt ſummer proſpect in 
the world; for they give a full view of a prodigious range 
of mountains that lie in the country of the Griſons, and 
are covered with ſnow, | 'Theſe are about twenty-five 
leagues diftance from the town, though their height and 
colour makes them ſeem much nearer. The cathedral 
ſtands on one fide of theſe walks, and is a maſter-piece in 
Gothic architecture. The chief miniſter is the head of 
the city clergy, and bears the title of dean; and formerly 
alſo-its prebends. The inferior miniſters 
; onging to it now officiate in the Domi- 
nican church, where was once à convent of monks of 
that order; but it is now divided into an hoſpital and 
houſe of correction, and the upper part of the choir be- 
ing vaulted over, has been converted into a muſic- room 
for the collegium A French congregation has 
alſo: its meetings in this church. The church on the 
Nydec/ſtands at the lower end of the city, near the brid 
over the Aar, and has à particular miniſter, with an aſſiſt- 
ant. The hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, which ſtands in 
of the city, has been made parochial, 


the uppermoſt part of 
and provided with a miniſter and aſſiſtant. 


There is here am academy, to which belong eight pro- 


feſſors: it has three halls for public lectures, examina- 
tions, and other exereiſes, with apartments ſor a provoſt 
and twenty ſtudents in divinity, who are maintained 
Pu and alſo a large public lib „ with a muſeum. 
There is likewiſe here a grammar-ſchool. Here is an 
economical ſociety,” compoſed of men of letters. Under 
the towu-hall is 2 ranary, and on the lower ſide 
ſtands the office of 9 "The arſenal is a very exten- 

five building, in which, beſides the artillery, are arme 
of all kinds for twenty thouſand men. Here are ſhewn 


che figure and armour of the count who founded the 


town, and thoſe of the famous Tell, who is repreſented 
at the head of the hall, aiming at the apple on his little 
fon's head, who ſtands oppoſite to him: theſe are images 
of wood; in which the hands and eyes are admirably, ex- 


prefled; He appears to have been a tall raw-boned man, 
with a very honeſt countenance, and, according te tio 


Aion of thoſe times; one half of his coat is red, and 
— bf black and yellow — alternately ; his 
breeches and ſtockings are of one ſingle piece, and an 
arrow ſticks in his coat behind his head: the is 
Javghing, 38 apprebonying no kind of danger. "They 
likewiſe ſhew abundance of arms, which they tobk from 
the Burgundians in the three great battles which eftabliſh- 
ed them in the poſſeſſion of their liberties, and d ed 


imſelf, with the braveſt of 
the great duke of Burgundy h , 
his A jedts. W Gi! N 


The Hoſpital is a very ſpacious ſtructure, completely 
finiſhed in 1742. The infirmary is another very large 

ilding. | | 1 
ae" city is divided into four quarters, wry 
thoſe of the bakers, the butchers, the ſmiths, and 9 
tanners, each having the privilege of chuſſgg a knight- 

neret. Beſides theſe there are other companies; but 

par the privilege of the former, that the four bannerets 
are choſen only out of thoſe bodies. 
The burghers of the city are divided into the quali- 
fed for government; and the perpetual inhabitants. The 
latter, conſiſting of fuch who were made freemen fince 
the year 1635, enjoy all privileges; but are incapable of 
the magiſtracy, and all public employments, which are 
the peculiar portion of the former, as the deſcendants of 
thoſe who were burghers before that year. Though the 
city was erected in the year 1191, as a check to the vio- 
lent proceedings of the nobility, yet fix very ancient no- 
ble families found means to be claſſed among the quali- 
fied burghers : theſe, beſides being reſpected above all 
ethers, [oo this privilege, that when any of them are 
admitted a' member of the ſenate or leſſer council, he 
takes place of all other members, though his ſenior in 
office, and immedi follows the knights-bannerets, 
or tribunes of the people. re openly 
The great council, into which none is admitted un- 
der thirty years, is not to conſiſt of leſs than two hun- 
dred perſons 3 and when complete, their number amounts 
to two hundred and ninety-nine; but never to three 
hundred. This council makes war, peace, and alli- 
ances; münages every thing relating to the revenues, gra- 
tuitles, aids, and buildings, above the value of one hun- 
dred' rixdollars; chooſes the leſſer council, and nomi- 
nates the ſeveral officers of the prefecturates: the mem - 
bers alſo preſide in all capital eauſes for crimes commit- 
ted within the diſtri of the elty,” and likewiſe in civil 
cauſes; when the ſum in debate exceeds the value of five 
hundred pounds. 4 1 0s WW j £5 ny. * 

In the leſſer or daily council, fit the two pretors, 
twenty-five council; men, among which ate the four; 
knights bannerets, and the two treaſurers. ' Theſe meet 
* Gay; ſundays and holidays excepted, for" the diſ-! 
patch of all 


buſineſs, whether political, criminal, civil, 
or any other, that does not fall under the izance of 
the great council,” or of any particular office. 
The heads of the ariſtocracy are the two prætors, by the 
French called avoyers: their office is for life, and they act 
alternately every other year. The acting magiſtrate pre- 
ſides in Me great and lender council, dreſſed in 4 black” 
robe, and « fitting in a chair of ſtate; ſomewhat raiſed; 
he iy polleſſed of no vote, except in caſe of ah un- 

where he has the eaſting voice. However, on 


committed che city ſeal, and by bim all letters and other 
inſtruments are ſigned. The pretor out of office takes 
place next to the other, and, in his abſence, acts as his 
pe 1 is inveſted with the ſame marks of 

1 * #- Brande 


ion. 22 0 N Neqrue 
Next to the prætors fits the treaſurer of the Germ 
$s bis place for fix years, after which' 


- 
1 
—_—  — 


erman lands, as alſo the ſtock belonging.to the 
cantons in the Engliſh funds, for which he paſſes hie 
2ccounts twice a" year. Das SSN Kft TS "T0. of Dn 
©'The"knights-bannerets, Who are che next in rank, 
precede all other members of the leſſer council, and de- 


or flags of the four ſeveral parts of the town. Theſe 


de impowered to ſee that the militia under their ba- 


. 
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molt oceafions bis opinion is aſked. To bis cuſtody is | ly 


ne their title from their office of keeping the bunter: 
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13 
ber, have their artis id readineſs, They ate lecke 
from the four above- mentidhed tradeſmen: nd member 
of the day coutici! who is not free of choſs chinpa- 
nies, ean be made # banneret, nor can two bannetets be of 
the ſame company, each of the four having one df their 
on. They cofitidue in'office four years, but reſigm at che 
end of he Rr that their' election may be conſirin- 
ed by à fret choice. They are poſſeſſed of certain pri- 
vlleges in the legiflatüre, and wy ſtand cand ates for 
any office not peculiar to the lefler council, and e 

of them is veſted with the intendancy of ſorhe diſtricte, 
conſiſting of ſeveral villages about the city 2 
Theſe are followed by the treaſurer” of the Pais de 
Vaud, which office is the mbft profitable of all. 
The country governments of the cantons being vel 
lucrative; uſed to "oceafion great ſtruggles ſo that 
prevent diſputes and cabuls, it was bo, in the year 
1711, that theſe and other poſts of great profit” ſhould be 
diſpoſed of by lot. The eundidates firſt draw lots about 
their turns in drawing for the office ; after which, ' as 
many balls as there ate candidates are put in a "big. 
| Theſeſplls are all ſilver gilt, ercept one with 8015 
which entitles to the | N 
deed held only ſix 


ernment; This office is in- 


years; but is attended with ſuch emo- 


or forty thoufand dollars.” No batchelor is capable 
this or any other profitable employment: unqueſtiona- 
bly the ſcope of the ordinance was to promote” marriages 
and thereby order and the vicwals of the ſubjects. 
In the center'of the city is à large ſtone ſeat encom- 
paſſed with iron rails, on which fits'the acting judge, 
and the two members of the council next to him, hen 
any ſentence of death is to be pronounced. | 
The commonalty of both ſexes wear ſtraw hats, and 
the women's coats come ſo near the  arm<pitsy that not 
above an hand's breadth is left for the ſhape; The pea- 
ſants of the canton of Bern are the wealthieſt in Swiſler- 
land, there being ſcarce a village without at leaſt one 
inhabitant worth twenty, thirty, or even ſixty thouſand 
guilders. Within gheſe fixty years the manners of the 
country are become greatly altered, and a fotidneſs fot 
ſhow,/pleaſure, and ſumptuous living, is increaſed in 4 
manner unknown to their ſimple anceſtors j yet many 
vices are neither ſo bare-faced nor fo common as in other 
r How 5; Wt ht: TINT 
To the city of Betn belong many govertimetrits, each 
containing à number of villages; particularly the Wal- 
ſchen Lands, otherwiſe called the Foreign or Italian 
Lands, which were cotiqueted-by the city of Bern in 
2 18. It will be proper here to mention the city 
uſanne. Een Dise ien „Side 
Tus city, which was antiently ealled Lauſodunumy 
or Lauſonium, is ſeated in a valley, at about the diſtance. 
of half a league from the lake of Geneva. The city has 


* 


* 


] ſeveral gentlemen's houſes in it, that are tolerably well 


was alſo" ſet on fire by | 


luments, that within that ſhort ſpace, they lay up thirty 
of . 


ſtanding. A ſmaller tower belonging to this ;thurch, - 
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gas A SYSTEM OF 


a bagdſome ame Legs rung. ll preſerved. far. the uſe 


of the lower part of the cipy-.. 
The.town-bouſe ig a — handſome building, i ia; "the 
foeſt part gf tha city, adorned with za poctico that hag 
by fine Ir af green marhle. 1. *3 «ft 18105 2. 
the eaff. fade of the cathedral. is. 3 ſgaciqus; walled 
terrace, like that at Bern, with this l — 
terrace ↄſ Bern is much nieder, On WO und oh yt 
(anne has the advantage in pioſpe the 
lake, and N. the lou country . — . — 
country, 4 from its nature and eee e 
fords a delightful view in 'the variety of lit 


daJes, ficldy, meadows, vineyal , together 
with the 2 — 1 the are. e daiduw- 1 
„The, city 18-gaver and lehr council, 


. 

the farmes of Which Teal. of "ax ſixteen 1 who Lucer 
have the burgomaſter for, their. preſident; next 

the ttaaſarete with the five hannare te. — 9 to 1 
many diviſions of the city. From theſe councils, in ca 
pot exegeding ty lve hundred err lie to 2 ſu- 
perigr "coupe compoſed of ſixty members: but conteſts 
relating 40 larger ſums, are carried, before the of 


En, 


city, in which the people have tha privitegs, of acquit- 
or condemning any one of their. owaybedy in affaigs 
of ſiſe auchdeath; and as every inhabitant of this, . ſtreet 


has a vote, .houſes ſell bets! bere than in ns Whos 
of the town«. -: 
This city was former] | abiſbop' ; ſee, origins ally.cound- 
ed at Ahe; but Lauſanne cloſing with the Reforma- | 
and enming under the foyercignty of Bern, the bi- t 
ob withdrew to Freyburg. A part of the epiſcopal re- 
venues was applied to che qcademical gymnaſium rote 


here in 15% and the bailiff of Bern reſides in the bi- | b 


ſhop's palace, where be judges: in al en e, 

before him 1505 rr courts. - n n 
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HE canton of Lucera, 
n a is e th 
ea by te dantons of U and Cue, lo 
and on al other ſides by — — ing 
thirty miles in length, and apenty, 1 8 breadth, W abo8..1 
This canton produces g ſufficlent quantity of corn for. 
Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald; and as t or 
;4 alle ensellcht, the habe ike, apply them- 
from. 


_ ap "we 8 dis ge 
eives the wachat, 


prindipa 
. of Lucern, (> 
ral, other ſtteatns, . 5 proves has ys, lacs. e 


canton, and 3 uran. . a 64610] 
There are only or towns 8. -OUNSTYx 
whale canton! is, entirely Popiſh, under the. n 


ſtance, Ladies on all. gecaſpns been the prin 
tor ß Papety in Swiſſerlend n and i ip, 17 ſal - 
yezre it re ſumed the. antient ſeverigirs againſt N 
Protoſſanta i and. ſome of theſs heretics, — 
led, wete puteta denth with eme 
and arutity. a3 3aipngled 1; ' Bey 
n en Ace ded to tho Hed ben 133%, 
dich! the * placed Was allotted. to i +3 is. 
tha firſt and maſt powerſul af the Popi e 
ee lys- 2 afſembls, n, e ligin 
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. tawẽns, toner WANN 7 tredll 
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It is remarkable, that there is one ſtreet in this 10 
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E remarkable things to be ſee Here, 2 D 

of the great church, Which is very oO and * — 


digary ſize, and the ee a gant: in the * 
dea 15 1 be 9 4 8. 


Maurice 9 the eſuits 
See end four manällerigs. eee e 
be denoſitaries of the ſupreme, power, are the jeſſer and 


greater. council ; the former, is . compoſed 


of, thirty 
his | members, divided into. two equal parts, Fey i 


that relieves each 
1. — members are chaſen b ra 

council. alone, The greater council out: 0 

ſixty-four perſons elected from among the burghers. i 

de len, we. 15 5 a penal . juriſdiction, judges 
f Pr nfers the 1 oy the oy At 
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tawards, the welt. on the 
nderwald ; to the north on 
the canton 81 tothe eaſtward joins on 
canton of. Glaris, the. — "no the {even Italian 
une with, the dutchz of Mylan and the, Valais;, ex- 
at SN miles in 1 and eh in 


a. y 
It almoſt every where ** af dreadful 1 NET 


and deep vallies, the — of which, are. perpetually 


covered with ice and ſnow 75 loftieſt among them, 
the higheſt in all Swiſferland, is that of Re 
Gothard, oyer which is PAT ERS road in one continued 
aſcent of eight hours, to the yery, ſummit of this ſtupen- 
deus mountain. Thie road, deſerves particular notice, 
it being in moſt parts fix feet wides and every where well 
runs by its 
tizyes, to the rights and at others, 1a the left, 
— Wach are ſeveral h aſome bridges, moſt, of which 
of Ibis, road in ſummers perfectly ſaſe, not 
x fgr-horſes Hut even, fox Carriage, though in winter 
the fall of maſſes of ; have proved fatal to, many tra- 
vellers, It lies between; vy high, mouptains,, the lower 
par of Which are covered . with thick woods, but a- 
ge bone are quite h Parts like wi F the 
moſſ beautiful 1 — from, — 9 Ruſs, ot other 
ſmaller 2 Ys whi bilg woe zeaſon, of the 
rocks, that hi —.— Ae anto a mill, 
which, by a e &VATICty. 
Aſs cool 


of nine 

0b 7 bj Fae He 
znging over the. Jad, 

ee a8 — were j 
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n — | wer oy rent! ſame quite. bare, 
hers tufted with Creeks and. he! nd a with. 2, hun 
he has reaſon. 
182 __ about 
the nk itants 
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ino it beyond the power of man to accompliſh, ſuppoſe 
2 3 by the devil, and therefore call it 
Teutfelſbruck, or the Bete nige. a 

Immediately beyond this bridge js a road hewn out of 
the ſolid rock, for the-ſpace of near three hundred paces, 
and of a breadth ſufficient for two horſes to paſs conve- 
niently a-breaſt, At the end of this road the country 
aſſumes a very different aſpect ; for as the way below the 
bridge is bounded; by two ridges of mountains, in this 
the traveller finds himſelf infa vale, in which is a village 
called. Hoſpital, that extends through a valley, if that 
name may be given to the ſummit of a mountain eight 
thouſand. feet high, that has other mountains ſtanding on 
it riſing three thouſand feet more, and ſome even higher. 
In this valley the road again aſcends towards the ſouth, 
jt being payed and of a great breadth, and on each fide 
defended, by tbe. higheſt mountains in Europe. In this 
part the road; is perfectly delightful, the bare mountains, 
with their cataracts, having a majeſtic appearance; and 
the paſtures, which are clo#thed with a rich verdure, are 
covered with great numbers of fine horſes. - About half 
an hour farther on among the'mountains lies the lake of 
Lozendro, out of which iſſues the Ruſs, which is at 
firſt no more than a narrow brook ; but it ſoon receives 
the greater part of its waters from an adjacent mountain 
of ice. On the upper part of this vale are ſeveral ſmaller 
lakes, which may be termed the ſources of the river 
Teſſino, which runs beneath them on the fide of Italy. 
Here is alſo a Capuchin convent, in which two fathers 
conſtantly attend, and for a ſmall confideration travel- 
lers are very conveniently accommodated; but -the poor 
are obliged to put up with the fare of an adjoining alms- 
houſe. M r ,9USES1R FT | 
On the Alps, in this canton, during the ſummer, are 
fattened many. thouſand heads of cattle; but the beſt 
paſtures; are on a hill called the Oberalp, the cheeſe of 
which is fared., for its goodneſs, There is here à ſmall 
lake about a hundred paces in length, which abounds in 
ſh, and receives moſt. of its waters from the Criſpalt, a 
igh mountain in the neighbourhood. Out of it iſſues 
two rivulets, one of which running eaſtward falls into the 
Ruſs, and the other directing its courſe eaſtward into the 
country of the Gtiſons, there forms the Upper Rhine. 
The vales between: the high mountains are, in ſum- 
mer, very hot and fertile, when not expoſed to the north 
winds. Among tbe mountains are alſo found numbers 
of beautiful cryſt als. 

The inhabitants being inured to a rough and hard 
way of living, are vigorous, brave, and ſtrenuous aſſer 
tors of that liberty Which was ſo deeply purchaſed by 
their heroic; anceſtors. They wi once a free people, 
under the juriſdiction of the emperor; but Albert I. aim- 
ing at their. entire ſubjection, placed a ſevere” governor 
over them, who, by his tyranny; gave riſe, as hath been 
already. mentioned, to an union between Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald. They threw off the Auſtrian yoke 
in the beginning of the year 1308, and in 1315 theſe 
three cantons entered into a perpetual alliance. At that 
time Uri held the firſt place among the confederates; but 
at preſent it has only the fou rt 
| The arms of Uri are or, a bull's head! gardent ſable, 
| having a ring gules paſſing through its noſtrils. 
+. The government of this canton is democratical, and 
diyided into ten diſtricts, the principal place in which is 
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Altorf, or Altdorf, that. is, the Old Village, in Latin 


Altorflum, the capital of the canton of Uri, is ſituated 


river Ruſs, at the foot of the Alps, about twenty- three 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Lucern. The houſes are neat, 
and the ſtreets broad, ſpacious, and well paved, while the 
gardens and country houſes round it are delightful. It 
is the ſeat of the government, and of the courts of juſtice, 
who hold their meetings in the town-houſe, The pro- 
vincial armoury is alſo kept here; beſides which it has a 


churches, the principal, of which is that of St. Martin; 
and 00 of "the gentry, teſide here. In the year 1400 
the greateſt part of the town was deſtroyed by fire, and 
in 1092 it 8 ſuffered by the ſame calamity. 

f * 


{ible to etect a bridge there; and the inhabitants think- 


in a plain on the. lake of Laicern, near the mouth of the 


large new granary; erekcted in 1733. It has three 
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, Canton of SCHWEITzZ, or Schwirz. 


Its Situation, Extent, Laket, and Rivers; with a conciſe 
Deſcription of its Capital, and of the Abbey or Hermitage 
of Einſidlen. hf antes 3 a 


. 


HE canton of Schweitz, Schwitz, or 8 witz, in Latin 
Suitienſis Pagus, though only the fifth in rank, 
has the honour of giving name to the whole country 
either becauſe the wars of the Swiſs for the recovery o 
their liberty began here, or becauſeſhere was formed the 
firſt confederacy, in defence of theft natural and antient 
rights and privileges, This canton is bounded on the 
north by the cantons of Zurich and Zug; on the eaſt 
by Glaris ; on the ſouth by Uri; and on the weſt by 
Lucern, Zug, and Zurich; extending from north to 
ſouth about twenty-eight miles, and from eaſt to weft 
twenty-three, © - Aud 
It greatly reſembles the canton of Uri, but the parts 
about the lakes are mote fertile. The lakes here are thoſe 
of . Zurich, « Zug, and Waldſtadten, The Sill has its 
ſource in this canton, and, after receiving the united 
ſtreams of the Biber and the Alps, enters the territories 
of Zurich. | | | 
The canton of Sehwitz conſiſts entirely of boroughs, 
villages, and ſcattered-houſes, without ſo much as one 
town. The whole country is alſo popiſh, and in church- 
affairs 3 to the biſhop of Conſtance, The inhabi- 
tants are likewiſe hardy, vigorous, brave, and extremely 
tenacious of their libertie. | | | 
Its arms are gules; a croſs argent, placed on a canton, 
and its government is democraticall. 1 
The canton is divided into ſix parts, improperly called 
quarters, to each of Which belong certain families or 
clans, who are not to remove their conſtant dwelling in- 
to any other quarter. Ihe moſt remarkable places here 
are; % 12:15 40000 HINT ENG) 17 9% © 1 
Schwitz, or Schweitz, the capital of che canton, 
ſituated in a pleaſant valley, between mountains gene- 
rally covered with ſno, in the eighth degree forty three 
minutes eaſt longitude, and the forty-ſixth degree fifty- 
ſeven-minutes north latitude: It is the ſeat of the or- 
dinary-regency,” oonſiſting of ſixty counſellors; as alſo the 
reſidence of ſeveral families of diſtinction; but it has on 
one pariſhi church and three convents; with a mint, an 
hoſpital, and an arſenal, It was deſtroyed by fire in 1642, 
but rebuilt with great advantage; ail is the reſidence of 
ſeveral families of diſtin&ion: © IFIG* 0 | 
- 1 The-abbey, of Einſidlen, which is ſeated on the Sill, 
is on all fides ſurrounded by lofty mountains, on 
which antiently ſtood a thiek gloomy foreſt.” About the 


year go6, St. Benno Tepairing hither, laid the founda- 


tion of the abbey hs convent, which is of the Benedic- 
tine order, and underthe direction of an abbot, who is 
{tiled prince of the holy Roman empire. In 1704 the 
canvent: was rebuilt, and is now a large ſplendid edifice ; 
the hall.of which is finely painted. It has alſo a well 
choſen library, with a magnificent apartment and other 
convenient 'rooms/-for the many cecluſes here, and the 
entertainment of ſtrangers, The minſter church of Our 
Lady is embelliſned with very maſterly paintings, coſtly 
gildings; and very beautiful ſtucco work; but the moſt 
remarkable place in it is à chapel, ſtiled the Holy, in 
which is an image of the bleſſed Virgin, which attracts 
a great reſort of Pilgrims, who have brought great wealth 
to the church; and among other offerings is an oſtenſo- 
rium, near two ells high, in which, ſays our author, are 
three hundred and twenty pounds and à half of gold, 
with eleven hundred ind Yew eary foul large pearls, three 
hundred and three diamonds, thirty-eight ſaphires, a 
hundred. and fifty- four emeralds, eight hundred and fifty- 
ſeven. rubies, forty-four''garnets, twenty-ſix hyacinths, 
and nineteen amethyſts. Near the abbey is Einkdlen, a 


e lake of Zurich, which called the March, that 
the Frontier, it being antiently the boundary between 


market-town. Wet | : 
0 Thereis a very level fruitful part of this\camon along 
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the Helvetians and Rhetians, or, Griſons, from whom it 
was only ſeparated by the river Limmat. It antiently 
belonged to the houſe of Auſtria ; but in 1408 was taken 
by the troops of Appenzel, who made a preſent of it to 
this canton, as an acknowledgment for their aſſiſtance. 
In this diſtrict is contained, 

Lachen, its capital, and the place where the court 
and council hold their meetings, ſeated on the ſouth 
ſide of the lake of Zurich, and is the port where travel- 
lers land who go by water from Zurich to the cantons in 
the mountains. | 

Altendorf, a village about a muſket-ſhot from the for- 
mer, where, in 1704, a large fragment from the moun 
tain, at the foot of which it lands, ſuddenly fell on a 
part of this village, and the neighbouring meadows, 
deſt:oying 2 numb of people and cattle, as well as 
houſes. 


SECT. IX. 


The Canton of UNDERWALD. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Government, 
| pal | Town, 


Tr TNDERWALD, or Unterwalden, in Latin Subfil- 
vania, is bounded on the north by the canton of 
Lucern, and by the lake of the four cantons z on the eaſt 
by high mountains, which ſeparate it from the canton of 
ri ; on the ſouth by the ſame canton, and that of Bern; 
and on the weſt by that of Lucern ; extending about 
twenty-five miles in length, and ſeventeen in breadth. 
It takes its name from a large foreſt of oaks nearly in 
the middle of the country, that traverſes it irom north 
to ſouth, and is divided into two parts, that above the 
foreſt and that below it. The canton is ſmall, but a- 
bounds in fruit and cattle. The mountains are covered 
with rich paſtures, and fields and the vales are re- 
markably fertile : for in ſpring, when the ſnow is off the 
round, they are full of cattle, which being afterwards 
> is up the Alps, the  herbage ſhoots again in ſuch a 
manner, as to be mowed twice in a ſummer; and in 
autumn the cattle, on their return from the Alps, meet 
again with plenty of graſs, till the ſnow ſets in again. 
All the lower parts of the country produce an exuberance 
of very fine fruit, and the canton is ſo well provided with 
wood, that, , without any detriment, ſeveral ſpots. might 
be cleared and improved into meadow or arable land. It 
has little or no wheat, and no wines are made here. 
In this canton arealſo good quarries of marble, and three 
ſulphureous ſprings. Here riſes the river Aa, and in this 
canton are the Tall lakes of Lungern, Ruden, and 
Sarner. | | 
There are in this canton only ſmall market-towns, 
villages, and ſcattered houſes. - The inhabitants in their 
apparel and manner of life adhere to chg old faſhions. They 
are univerſally popiſh, and furm a . of the dioceſe of 
Conſtance. | ae ©. 458 
The arms of this canton are argent, party per ſeſſe, 
with a double warded key erect, in pale gules and 


. 


t. ung | | 

* The government is purely demacratical, the regency 
being the depoſitary of the whole ſupreme power, in 
which all males above ſixteen years of age have a right of 
admittance. As the country, however, conſiſts of two 
vales, each forming a ſeparate republic, ſo they have each 
their particular council and officers. To the general 
aſſembly of the Helvetic confederacy each vale ſends a 
repreſentative z but both act as for the ſame canton, the 
two repreſentatives enjoying only. one ſingle voice. 

The principal town in this canton is Stanz, or Stans, 
which is ſeated on the ſouth fide of the lake of Lucern, 
and has a handſome church, adorned with ſtatues of black 
marble from quarries near the town. It has alſo a con- 
vent of Capuchins, and a nunnery. On the graves of 
this place are eroſſes of wood and iron, and on ſome of 


them hang little copper kettles of a water, which the 
women Fe on the 'graves with little bunches of. 


herbs, 
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| courts, named the greater and 


Zvc. 
SECT. X. 
| Of the Canton of Zus.. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Government ; toirb 1 


conciſe Deſcription of the City of Zug. 


2 is a very ſmall canton, bordering towards the 
north on that of Zurich ; to the eaſtward on the 
ſame canton, and that of Schwitz; to the fouthwarg 
alſo on the latter, and that of Lucern; and to the weſt. 
ward on the Free Provinces, and a part of the canton 
of Lucern: but is not above twelve miles either way, 

The paſtures here are excellent, and it alſo produces 
a ſufficiency of grain, with plenty of fruit, and ſome 
wine. On one fide of the lake of Zug the country is cc. 
vered with cheſnut trees, which form a very profitable 
branch of trade by the ſale of the nuts into the neigh. 
bouring countries. The woods have plenty of game; 
and in general it is a fine rich canton. The above lake 
yields carp, that weigh from fifty to ninety pounds 
weight, with pike of fifty pounds, and plenty of trout 
and other fiſh, Out of this lake runs the rivet Loretz, 
which joins the Rus. | 

The only city in this canton is Zug, all the other 
places here being only ſmall towns and villages. The 
whole country is popiſh, and under the juriſdietion of the 
dioceſe of Conſtance. This canton is the ſeventh in 
rank, and among the leſſer ones the fifth; beſides which 
it is in a particular manner connected with Lucern, Uri, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, commonly called the five ter- 
ritorial confederates. | 

Its arms are azure, a feſſe argent. 

The government of this canton is entirely democrati. 
cal, the ſupreme council being lodged in a-council which 
annually meets in the town of Zug, and in which every 
male of ſixteen years of age is poſſeſſed of a'vote. It is 
compoſed of deputies from the five diviſions of the can- 
ton. The chief perſon here is named the amman, who 
is alternately elected from the town and the territory; 
but the town amman continues in office three years, 
while that of the country enjoys his office only two. This 
officer muſt always reſide in the town. Next to him is 
the ſtadtholder, who keeps the provincial” ſeal. The 
daily diſpatch of incidental occurrences, and the ordi- 
nary public affairs are committed to the ſtadt and amſtrath, 
which conſiſts of forty members, that is, thirteen from 
the town, and twenty-ſeven from the country. The 
penal juriſdiction is lodged in the amman, affiſted by cer- 
tain aſſeſſors from the town and country. Beſides the 
town, every quarter i the canton has a diſtin& council 
and recorder of its own for the management of its af- 
fairs. For the adminiſtration of juſtice, the city has two 


„one half of the mem- 
bers of which are appointed by the city, and the other 
half by the two quarters of geri and Bar, 
The principal place in this canton is the city of Zug, 
in Latin Tugium; it is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
lake of the ſame name, which is about ſeven miles long, 
and at the foot of an agreeable hill, which 7 
ri tes to a great height, in the ſorty- ſeventh degree ſeven 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree thirty- 
four minutes eaſt longitude, fixteen miles to the eaſt of 
Lucern, It has ſpacious ſtreets, and the houſes are well 
built. It has a collegiate church, a pariſh church, 2 
convent of Capuchins, and à nunnery. In 1435, the 
town ſuffered by a melancholy accident ; when a ſtreet 
by the fide of the lake was ſwallowed up by it, with 2 
whole row of houſes, and the town-wall on that fide. 
and yet it is ſaid, that no more than fifty perſons were 
drowned. tis nen . 
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The Canton of Ghar, 


Its Situation, Extent, thi Pact of the Country, apt its, Pre- 
duce : its Rivers and Later; I e Religion and Government 
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GLAR IS. 
of the Country ; with a Deſcription of the City of Glaris 
its Capital. 


HE canton of Glaris; or Glaurus, is bounded on 
| the eaſt by the county of Sargans, and the country 
ol tne Griſonsz to the ſouth by the latter, and the can- 
ion of Uri z to the welt by the latter, and the canton 
of Schwitz z and to the northward by the March and 
Gaſter, extending, according to ſome authors, near 
twenty-five miles from north to ſouth, and eighteen from 
caſt to welt, 
On the caſt, ſouth, and weſt borders, it is environed 
with mountains of ſo great height, that they are conti- 
nually covered with ice and ſnow, particularly by the 
Todiberg, Which is eſteemed- one of the higheſt in all 
Swilletland, and is almoſt impaſſable, notwithſtanding 
2 road has with great labour been made over it from the 
great vale in Glaris to the country of the Griſons. From 
the north, where the country is open, a valley extends 
to the ſouthward for the length of eight hours ; but be- 
low Schwenden, the mountain named Freyberg, divides 
into two ſeparate vales, the greater and the leſs ; the for- 
mer of which hes to the wet. and the latter to the eaſt 
of that hill: beſides which, there are ſeveral other val- 
lies among the ridges of the mountains. 
Though theſe vales are in many parts extremely pro- 
per for agriculture, * little grain is ſown in them; 
the inhabitants being chiefly employed in graz ing horſes, 
and ſheep on the Alps; and with theſe cattle they 
alſo feed many thouſand heads of horned cattle, car- 
ry on à profitable trade, and likewiſe export cheeſe, 
butter, 0 tallow. On theſe mountains are large woods 
of pine, with cryſtal pits. The high mountain named 
Blattenberg yields vaſt quantities of ſlate, which being 
poliſhed and formed into tables, or put into wooden 
frames ſor writing, are exported to all parts. Of all the 
mountains in Swiſſerland, that named Freyberg affords 
the ſafeſt refuge ſor the chamois goats; only twelve 
ſworn hunters being permitted to ſnhoot them, and theſe 
at no other time but between St. James's day and Mar- 
tinmas. | | 
Among the Alps are ſeveral mineral waters and baths 
The largeſt river here is the Linth, which iſſues out of 
two rivulets in this canton, and traverſing the country 
from ſouth to north, receives the Sernft, which is form- 
ed by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall ſtreams. The Lontſeh 
iſſues from the lake of Clonthal, and the Sees is the 
outlet of the lake of Wallenſtadr, which extends from 
weſt to eaſt no leſs than four hours, — it is not one 
in breadth Towards the eaſt and weſt it lies quite 
open; but its north and ſouth ſides are terminated by 
bigh craggy rocks and precipices. The barks and 
raſlige ts receive great advantage from the remark- 
able regularity of the winds in theſe parts, which early 
in the morning ſet in with an eaſterly breeze, and thus 
continue till about ten o'clock, when a calm takes place 
till noon; and then is ſucceeded by a weſterly wind till 
ſun-ſet; when if the weather be fair, the eaſterly breeze 
then retufns. This regular' ſucceſſion of the winds: is 
only interrupted by a north blaſt, and that not /gften. 
Theſe phenomena, however, are accounted forfrom 
the ſituation of the lake. | * 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, 
the reſt are Papiſts, and in many pariſhes they are inter- 
mixed, yet they live peaceably enough, divine ſervice 
being in many places alternately performed by both in 
the very ſame churches ; ſo that on one Sunday the maſs 
begins, after which a curtain being drawn before the al- 
tar, the Calviniſt ſervice follows; the next Sunday the 
* begin, and when they have done, maſs is per- 
ed, © To the Calviniſts belong thirteen pariſhes ; 
but there is only one that can be ftiled entirely Popiſh, 
though at Glaris and Linthal, they have their eceleſia- 
ſties equally with the Calviniſts, and are under the biſhop 
The number of males in this canton above fixteen 
years of age, amount to ſomewhat more than ſour thou- 
ſand. ' The principal buſineſs and trade of the inhabi- 
tants is grazing, though they are not without manufac- 
tures, 'as thoſe of cotton, and a kind of cloth called 
matzen-._ US 2 * 9e RI 
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Its government is democratical, the ſupreme power 
being lodged in the coutt called landeſgemeine, which is 

held otice a year in a field without the town of Glaris; 
and to this council the males of both religions, who are 
upwards of fixtech years of age, have admittance, Be- 


. 


ſides theſe, eagh religion has its particular landeſgemeine; 
which are likewiſe held annually in the open fields. The 
principal perſons in the whole country are the landam- 
man and the ſtadtholder, both of whom are alternate] 


diſtinction, that the Calviniſt landamman holds his office 
for three years, and that of the Papiſts two; but with 
the ſtadtholder it is the reverſe, the Calviniſt ſtadtholder 
continuing in office only two years, and the Popiſh three. 
The landamman uſually ſummons the general and parti- 
cular counſellors of his ſect: the like is done by the 
ſtadtholder, and each preſides in the courts he thus ſum- 
mons. The landamman keeps the ſeal of the canton; 
but when buſineſs calls him out of his territories, deli= 
vers it to the ſtadtholder, who is preſident during his 
abſence. Next to the chief officers is the banneret, who 
is W elected from among the two religions, and 
holds his office during life, The court called the lan- 
drath is compoſed of fixty-three members, forty-eight 
of whom are Calviniſts, and fifteen Popiſh, and; when 
neceſlary, is held in the town of Glaris, the landamman 
ſitting as preſident ; and each ſect has its particular lan- 
drath, for their ſeparate concerns : the landtath of each 
religion has alſo the criminal juriſdiction over the vo- 
taries of ſuch religion ; but if the delinquent be a fo- 
reigner, he is tried by both landraths. 
ilitary affairs are matjaged by the provincial captaing; 
provincial enſigns, maſters of artillery, and bannerets. 
The Calviniſts hayg their own council of war, conſiſting 
of ſeyen members. a 
The only town in this canton iss 
Glaris, or Glarus, in Latin and Italian Glarona; 
ſituated between the lofty mountain of Glarnich, and 
the river Linth, in the forty-ſeventh degree north lati- 
tude, and in the ninth degree eight minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, —_ a _ and handſome place. The Proteſ- 
tants and Papiſts live ve ceably together, and perform 
divine world's in the 42 4 after another, in 
the manner already obferved ; but the Calviniſts are by 
far the moſt numerous. The landraths and courts of ju- 
ſtice are uſually held in the towh-houſe, and juſt with- 
out the town is the place where the annual landeſgemeing 
of the two ſets are held, This town has been ſeveral 
times deſtroyed by fire. 


SECT. XII. 
_ Canton of Bastt. 


tis Sittdtivn, Extent; Produce; and Rivers  ivith & parti 
| cular Deſeription of the City of Baſil and its Government. 


"HE canton of Baſil is bounded on the eaſt by the 
Frickthal; on the ſouth by the territory of Solo- 
thutnz on the weſt by the ſame country, the dioceſe of 
Baſil, and the Sundgaw; on the north by the lordſhip of 
Roteln in the margravate of Baden-Durlach, extending 
about twenty-four miles from north to ſouth, and twenty- 
one from eaſt to weſt. | | a 
The country from Baſil to Lichſtal abounds in corn 
and wine; but beyond it is extremely mountainous, cold, 
and barren, except the vallies on theſe mountains, where 
are the moſt beautiful paſtures covered with cattle. In 
the city of Baſil ate ſeveral medicinal ſprings, and in the 
reſt of the country baths of approved virtue. The Rhine 
waters the north-eaſt fide of the canton, and the other 
rivers are the Ergets, the Birs, the Birſig, or Birſec, 
and the Ween. ld 
In the whole canton are three towns, which have con- 


twenty-ſeyen pariſhes, divided into three deaneries. 


| | . 


elected from among the Calviniſts and Papiſts, with this 


ſtantly perſevered in the profeſſion of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, ever ſince its introduction in 1529. It contains 
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The arms of the city of Baſil are argent, a figure ſa- | nzry of Clatiſts, though it now ſerves as an orphan-houſe 
ble, by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ferril of a pilgrim's aff, | and a houſe of correction. In the church of this con- 
and by others a ſiſn- hoo. i. vent morning prayers are read and ſermons preached, as 
Its government is atiſtocratical, The proviacial:mi- | likewiſe'in' a building that was once an Auguſtine 
litia is divided into two regiments, each conſiſting of ten | nunnery. ': | £1404 Ps e 
companies and a troop of dragoons ;. to each regiment | - he ſupreme power is lodged in the great co 
is a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, and a major. which is compoſed of two hundred and ſixteen perſons 
The principal places in this canton are gbe following, | under two burgomaſters and two wardens of trades. 
Baſil, or Baſel, in French Baſle and Bale, and in La- | Out of each of the fifteen companies of the greater City ate 
tin Baſilea, is the capital of the whole canton, and the elected fifteen repreſentatives, and out of each'of the three 
largeſt city in all Swiſſerland. It is ſeated in a fertile and companies of the little city twelve. The leſſer council 
delightful country, on the banks of the Rhine, on the | is compoſed of ſix members and a preſident, who are ſe. 
— of Alſace and the empire, in the forty-ſeventh | lected ſrom among the great council. Thus the ſour 
degree thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the | principal perſons, in conjunction with the gteater and 
ſeventh degree thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitulle. leſſer councils, form Logue an aſſembly of two hundred 
The Rhine, which divides it into two parts, called | and eighty” perſons. he other colleges here are the 
the Greater and Leſs, is here. joined by the little rivers | privy-council, in which are diſcuſſed all affairs of impor. 
Birs and Birſec ; the bridge over the Rhine which unites | tance, relating either to war or the police; and the 
the two towns, is ſix huodred feet in length. On a tower | opinion &f this council is laid before the leſſer, and after 
which ſtands on the ſide is a crowned Moor's head, which | that before the greater council: the dreyerherren, which 
every minute thruſts out its long red tongue: but this | ſuperintend'the city revenues and treaſury, as alſo the 
5 does not, however, ſays Mr. Keyſler, give | diſburſements of the government: the ſupreme inſpec- 
ſuch a diſguſt, as a filthy repreſentation in a little cabin | tors of the churches and ſchools! within the town and 
ſtanding on the middle of the bridge, before which the | country, who are compoſed. of three members of the 
ublic proſtitutes, at their being baniſhed the town, are | lefler council and the city recorder; beſides which each 
ney to undergo ſome ridiculous ceremonies, \'T he | town has a particular cgurt for the determination of civil 


uncil, 


city, which lies on the German ſide of the Rhine, is cauſes. ol i nie pil vie) ſ | 
called the Leſſer Town, and has its own jurjfdiftion; |. All military affairs in the city are under the inſpection 
but is ſubordinate to the Great Town, and has no for- | of two principal commiſſaries at war, who are always 
tifications. The Great Town has five ſuburbs, and be- the two burgomaſters, an inferior commiſſary, à town 
ſides its walls, is fortified with towers, moats, and four | lieutenant, and town: major, affiſted by the captains of 
baſtions ; but is not of any great ſtrength. Baſil con- the guards in the great town and the five ſuburbs, and 
tains two hundred and twenty ſtreets, fix market: places, likewiſe by thoſe of the leſſer town. 
and ninety-nine wells, Its ee is uneven, moſt. of | A great trade is carried on at Baſil in ribbons. The 
the ſtreets being crooked, and paved with ſharp ſtones, police is under great regulations; moſt of the offices be- 
which are deſigned for the ſurer ſqgting of the horſes | ing beſtowed by lot, and none but qualified; perſons ad- 
that carry loads hg hill. In this park lie the three ptin · | mitted candidates: but a perſon can ſeldom hold a lucra- 
cipal churches nt pariſhes, the minſter, or antient ca- tive employment above five years. No perſon is to wear 
thedral, St. Peter's, and that of St. Leonard. To the | ſilver or gold lage, undet the penalty of three guil- 
minſter belong four other pariſhes, the prieſts of which | ders for every offence; and all unmarried women are 
alſo aſſiſt in that cathedral. ; The French perform divine | prohibited wearing filk cloaths. The garb of the coun- 
ſervice in the church of a Dominican conyent. ſellors, miniſters, and proſeſſors, with their Riff ruffs, long 
_ - The Teutonic order have a commandery here, as have | beards, and high crowned hats, give them a very ſolemn 
alſo the order of St. Jobn near the church of that name; | and: ſingular appearane& 1. 1 1 1 | 
the houſe belonging to the order is inhabited by the | Hexe is-airemarkable ſingularity, which is, that the 
bailiff, and ſometimes by the commander himſelf, The clocks in the city of Baſil are always an, hour faſter than 
town-houſe, which ſtands on the river Birſec, is ſup- thoſe of the country ; the xraſon for which is variouſly 
ported by very large pillars, and its great hall is:finely | related! Among others, it is ſaid, that it was in order 
painted by the celebrated Holbein. TI hoſe who are ad- | to bring the fathers of the famous council which ſat here 
mirers X pictures ſhould not neglect to take a view, of | earlier together, ſor the quicker | diſpatch of : buſineſs. 
theſe, and particularly of the Dance of Death, on a However, the: cuſtom ſtill continues. Salmon comes up 
covered wall near the French church, repreſenting a long | to this part of the Rhine to ſpawn, and bits of gold are 
train of perſons of all ſorts, holding one another by theq ſometimes. found in this neighbourhood, which ſhew that 
hand, Death leading the dance. Holbein was a native | there, are, mines of gold: near the river ; but it does not 
of Baſil, and having learned his art without any inſtruc- || appear that they have yet been diſcovered. | 
tor, had a peculiar, turn in all his pieces. The univer- | .,, About a quarter of à league without the city is a lazar 
fity, which was founded in 1459, has a very curious | houſe, with a church gon the ſpot where, in 144, fix- 
phyſic-garden, which contains the choiceſt exotics, and teen hundred Swiſs bravely fought for ten hours a French 
adioining to the library is a valuable muſeum well fur- army under the command of the Dauphin, conſiſting of 
nilhed with natural and artificial curioſities, and particu- |, thirty,thouſand ; the former were all killed except ſixteen, 
larly with medals and paintings; and in the cabinets of but ood before they bad flain ſix thouſand of the enemy. 
. and One WR alſo; belong to the univer- | | — ane N 
„there are no leſs than twenty original pieces of Hol- $2 216 2185 GT rs 
be ; for one of which, repre 3 a dead Chriſt, | 93 2 wt 1 Mord 
5 thouſand ducats have been offered. The Helyetic ſociety Dye Canton of FREYBURG. . . 
apply their attention to the improvement of ſcience, be- Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Languages 
fides which there is a philological ſociety, of Germans. , ſpoken: there: the Government and military Force of the 
Near the minſter, and cloſe by the Rhine, is a "ſpot | Country ; tuith à particular, Deſcription of the City of Frey- 
of ground regularly planted - with trees, commanding a Jug, and of a remarkable Hermitage. 
moſt beautiful and extenſive; proſpect. On "this; ot 


— 


ſtands an academy, in which are no Jeſs than eight — HE canton of Fr yburg, or Fribure, is eu- 
claſſes. St. Peter's ſquare is planted with elm and lime paſſed on all ſideg by the canton of Bern, a few 


trees, and there the celebrated doctor Feeſch built his places only excepted, which border on the Neuenburg 
noble muſeum, which is greatly admired by perſons of lake, andy ſome diſtricts belonging in common to Bern 
inn curiolity, ordering, that, on the fajlure,of civi- and Freyburg. Its length from north to ſouth; is near 


ians in his family, it ſhould fall to the university. The | forty, feven;miles,: and its hręadth from caſt to welt about 
margrave of Baden-Durlach, has a ſtately. palace, in the | twenty-ſeven.(; 1 aodarnng! 1 


4 : : 2KPOms<s 995 10 7 
new ſuburb, which contains a moſt ſplendid chamber of Ihe nozth-weſt parts, of the, cpuntey,.are Jeſs moun- 
. | tainqus. than the others, and conſequently.produce-plenty 

church, of St. Theodore, of corn. and fruit, and even ſome wine but though the 
other parts are mountainous, they have good paſtutes, 


cuxjoſities in art, nature, antiquities, and paintings, 
In the little town is the erich 
with a Carthuſian convent, that was originally a nun- 
I EI? 


on 
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ich feed large herds of cattle. The inhabitants 
22 T_ghn 3 of cheeſe to France and other 
co he principal rivers of this canton are the Sanen, the 
ganſen, and the Broye, or Bruw ; the firſt of which 
riſes in the canton of Bern, and in the territory of Frey- 
burg receives the ſecond: at its iſſue out of a lake, after 
which it joins the Aar in the territory of Bern. The 
third riſes in this country, and having ſueceſſively tra- 
verſed the territories of Bern and Freyburg enters the 
Murter lake, from whence it iſſues again, but at length 
both its ſtream and name ate loſt in the lake of Neuen- 
oe this canton are ſeven towns, the inhabitants of which 
ſpeak a kind of Patois, or a corrupt medley of German 
and French ; but in the town of Freyburg the pure Ger- 
man prevails among perſons of rank, that Janguage being 
uſed in the council in all public inſtruments, and in the 
two churches; it is alſo commonly ſpoke in a ſmall part 
of the town that lies towards Bern. The German like- 
wiſe prevails in ſeveral parts of the canton, but the Patois 
is uſed in the greateſt part. 

Both the town and the country are entirely Popiſh, 
and under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Lauſanne, who 
reſides at Freyburg. The whole canton includes under 
it a hundred and four pariſhes, which are ranged under 
their reſpective deaneries. In 1481 this canton was re- 
ceived into the perpetual union of the Helvetic body, at 
which time it formed the ninth in rank; but on the ac- 
ceſſion of Baſil it voluntarily degraded itſelf to the tenth. 
The arms of the town are party per feſſe, ſable and argent. 
The military affaits are under the direction of a com- 
mander in chief, aſſiſted by ſeven other perſons. The 
burghers of the town of Veerhorg are divided into four 
companies; but the country militia conftitute eleyen re- 
giments. as m | | 

The. moſt remarkable places in this canton are the 
following': | w_— 

Freyburg, or Fribourg, ſeated on the river Sane in a 
deep valley among high rocks, and ſo irregularly that the 
inhabitants are forced to limb up ſeveral parts of it to a 
rodigious height 3 but this inconvenience is Counter - 
lanced by a ſingular advantage; for having ſeveral re- 
- ſervoirs on the tops of the mountains, if a fire breaks 
out in any part of the town, they, by opening a ſluice, 
convey a river to the very ſpot where it is immediate] 
wanted, The town is on all ſides environed with a wall 
and towers, though on the north, ſouth, and eaſtern 
ſides the rocks might have ſupplied the place of thoſe 
works. The four parts into which it is divided are 
named the Burg, the Aue, the New Town or ſquare, 
and the Spital or Square. In the firſt is the collegiate 
church of St. Nicholas, in which the ſervice is perform- 
ed in German; the ftates-office ; the council-houſe, 
which ſtands on a high rock, and commands a grand pro- 
ſpect, particularly of the delightful courſe of the Sone; 
a nunnery; and a Capuchin convent, which contains a 
ſeminary for philoſophy and divinity. Mr. Addiſon, 
pouring of this convent, fays, that he here ſaw the 
ſcargatoire, which is a ſquare place boarded in and 
filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails, which, when 
well dreſſed, are eſteemed excellent food. The floor is 
ſtrewed about half a foot deep with ſeveral kinds of 
ny among which the ſnails neſtle all the winter, At 
nt they open their magazines and, take out of them the 
beſt meagre food in the world; for there is no dith of 
hſh which they eſteem comparable to a ragout of ſnails. 
In the ſecond diviſion is the church of St. John the 
Minor, together with the convent of Auguſtine Eremites, 
in the church of which the ſervice is performed in Ger- 
man. Here is alſo the hoſpital of St. James, which like 
wiſe contains a church. * an 
La the third diviſion is the church of St. John the 
Elder, with a commandery- houſe of that order adjoining 
to it, à Franciſcan nunnery,' and a very large granary. 
In the fourth diviſion is the parochial church of Notre 
Dame, with a convent of bare- footed friars which ſerves 
as a kind of academy for philoſophy, the mathematics, 
and divinity: in this convent the ſervice is performed 
in French. There are alſo the fine college of Jeſuits, 


ſaid to be the moſt beautiful in Swiſſerland; but it ſtands 
70 | 
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ſo high,” that the aſcent to it conſiſts of ſome hundred 
ſteps, and here the French language is alſo uſed in the 
church; an Urſuline nunnery ; the great hoſpital, which 
contains a church; the arſenal; the Jefetifio 
the (alt-office, and the mint; the manufafture-houſe, 
and other public edifices, qo 

The government is atiſtocratical, the patritii, or cer- 
tain privileged families, to the number of ſeventy-one, 
being alone qualified to ſit in the leſſer or greater coun- 
eil; but before even theſe can have a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, they muſt be free of one of the thirteen, companies 


of the city. The ſupreme power is lodged in the lefſer 


and greater council of two hundred members, that is 
in twenty-four lefſer counſellors, and a hundred an 
twelve burghers. The head perſon in the ſtate is named 
the prætor, or avoyer; and of theſe there are two, who 
act annually by turns. The ſenior in the leſſer council 
is always ſtadtholder, and at the ſame time colonel of the 
cagton, and takes place next to the prætor. Every three 
years a burgomaſter js choſen from among the leſſer coun- 
eil, in order to attend to the behaviour of the burghers, 
and he has the power of puniſhing ſome crimes b 
own. perſonal authority, The general and upper com- 
miſſarii, of whom one or two may be elected from amon 
the lefler or greater council, ſuperintend the fiefs, Juri 
dictions, lordſhips, and other poſſeſſions of the ſtate. 
The privy-council is compoſed of the four bannerets, 
and ſix members from each of the four diviſions of the 
town, This court generally fits four times a year, and, 
beſides electing the members of the great council, is 
empowered to lay before the government ſuch ſchemes as 
are thought of advantage to the public. The town 
court is veſted with the civil juriſdiction of the city, and 
by order of the leſſer council, to which alone the power 


of life and death belongs, hears alfo criminal caſes. The 


country court decides all conteſts and proceſſes among 
the inhabitants of the antient territory. The court of 
appeals receives appeals from moſt of the provinces, and 
its decrees are deciſive, except the party caſt can make it 


appear to the bannerets and the recorder that his honour, 


fortune, and life, depend on the iſſue; upon which he is 
allowed to appeal to the greater or leſſer council. 
About two leagues from Freyburg is an hermita 
that is eſteemed the greateſt curioſity in theſe parts. It 
is ſituated in the moſt "agreeable ſolitude imaginable; 


among woods and rocks, which at firſt ſight diſpoſe a a 


man to be ſerious. In this place an hermit had lived 
twenty-five years, who with his own hand had formed 
in the rock a pretty chapel, a facriſty, a chamber, par- 
lour, refectory, kitchen, cellar, and other convenienciest 
Notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep, his chimney 
is carried up through the whole rock, to the height of 
ninety feet. He had alſo cut the fide of the rock into a 
flat for a garden, and by laying upon 'it waſte earth, 
which he found in ſeveral of the neighbouring parts, 
made ſuch a ſpot of it as furniſhed out a kind of luxy 
for an hermit. In ſhort, ſeeing drops of water diſtilling 
from ſeveral parts of the rock, he by following the veins 
made two or three fountains in the bowels of the moun- 
tain that at once ſerved his table, and watered his little 
garden. 

The chapel is ſixty-three feet long, thirty-ſix broad, 


and twenty-two in height. The ſacriſty, or veſtry, is 


twenty-two feet both ways, and fourteen in height. 
The ſteeple is ſeventy feet high to the top of the rock, 
and ſix in breadth. The ſaloon, or anti- chamber, be- 
tween the chapel and the refectory, is forty-four feet by 
thirty-four. The reſectory, in which are his bed and 
ſtove, are twenty-one feet long. The hall, or parlour, 
is thought to be the moſt ſurpriſing performance, it be- 
ing twenty-eight paces in length, twelve in breadth, and 
twenty feet high, with four openings repreſenting large 
windows. At one end of it was his cabinet, with his 
little library, The cellar is ten feet deep, and twenty- 
fve long. | | 

This hermit, whoſe name was John de Pre, began to 
hollow the rock at thirty years of age, and ſaid he was 
twenty-five years in compleating it, having had no fort 


of aſſiſtance in this work from any perſon but his valet. 


The river Sane flows by the foot of the rock, and round 
this wonderful hermitage is an eaſy deſcent covered by 
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It is impoſſible to view this ſtructure without a mixture 
of concern for the fate of its firſt: owner, a man of ſuch 
contrivance and induſtry, who carrying back ſome young 
people that came to viſit him on the conſecrating of 
his chapel in the year 1708, was drowned in the river 


Sane, on which he uſed once a week ta fetch neceſſaries 
from the town in a little boat. 


The Canton of SOLOTHURN. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Religion 
of the Inhabitants, and a Deſcription of the City of Solo- 


thurn. 


HE canton of Solothurn is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth by the canton of Bern, on the weſt by the 
territory of Balil-and the dioceſe of that name, and on the 
porth by the canton of Baſil, extending on both ſides the 
river Aar about twelve miles from north to ſouth, and 
ten where broadeſt from eaſt to weſt, | 

It conſiſts partly of Mount Jura, and partly of a level 
country. Its ſoil is tolerably fertile, particularly in the 
level parts, which yield grain and fruit, and in ſome of 
the diſtricts of this canton are fine woods, paſtures, and 
vineyards. The rivers of this canton are the Aar, or 
Aren, which is joined by the greater Emmat, _ 

In the whole canton are two towns and four villages, 
The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, except in one of the 
diſtricts, which is named Bucheckberg, where the in- 
habitants are Calviniſts, and the miniſters are nominated 
by the city of Bern, The Popiſh churches here are diſ- 
tributed among the dioceſes. of Conſtance, Baſil, and 
Lauſanne, ; 

Solothurn can raiſe ten thouſand men. It was received 
into the Helvetic body in the year 1481, and is in rank 
the eleventh canton. 8 

Its arms are party per feſſe gules and argent, and its 
government ariſtocratical, 4 

Solothurn, in Latin Soludurum, and in French So- 
leurre, the capital of the canton, is ſituated in the forty- 
ſeventh degree ſeventeen minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſeventh degree thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude, in 
a fertile and pleaſant country on the river Aar, by which 
it is divided into unequal parts, and the city is ſurround- 
ed on both ſides that river with new fortifications of free- 
ſtone at a vaſt expence, Its belt fortifications are, how- 
ever, the high mountains that lie within its neighbour- 
hood. It contains a collegiate church, with an abbey 
dedicated to St. Urſina, a very fine Jeſuits college, a 
convent of barefooted monks, and an arſenal. _ The Je- 
ſuits church is the fineſt modern building in Swiſſerland, 
and is famous for its paintings, ſtucco-work, and fron- 

tiſpiece, to which Lewis XIV. gave ten thouſand livres. 
At a ſmall diſtance ſrom it ſtood. the old cathedral, on 
the aſcent to which are two antique pillars, which, by 
their proportion, ſeem to be of the Tuſcan order, and 
belonged to an old heathen temple dedicated to Hermes, 
The ſtreets are large and adorned with fountains, 
and the neighbouring country is planted with very fine 
walks. vi, . | 
This city is the uſual reſidence of the French envoy to 
the cantons, and its burghers are ranged into eleven com- 
panies, out of which both the greater and leſſer councils 
are elected and filled up; and, in ſhort, their govern- 
ment is much like that of Freyburg. | 
The lands belonging to this city are divided into eleven 
diſtricts, in which are a conſiderable number of populous 
villages, 2 


e ade TREMENY. 
De Canton of *SEHAFFHAUSEN. 


Tts Situation, Extent, and Produce. A Deſcription of the 
City of Schaff hauſen, with its Government ; and of a re- 
markable Cataratt. he "7 


. 


: : 


CCHAFF HAUSEN is the moſt northern of all the 
cantons of Swiſſerland, and is for the moſt part ſur- 


| A SYSTEM OF, GEOGRAPHY. 
part of a delightſul foreſt; in which are ſhady woods and 


SeLoTaurA, 
rounded by Swabia, the canton of Zurich, and the Black 
foreſt ; extending about twenty miles from eaſt to weſt, 
mY twelve from north to ſouth, | * 
his country produces a deal of corn h 
not ſufficient 4 the r who are rye Aryan, 
what they want from Swabia, It abounds in paſture 
hay, and fruit, and exports a great deal of red wine, 
Inſtead of lofty mountains it has fertile eminences. The 
Rhine is the only river of any note in this canton. 
In the whole country there are but two towns, The 
inhabitants are of the Calviniſ religion, and the pariſhes 
beſide thoſe of Schaff hauſen, are nineteen in number. 
In 1501 this canton was received into the perpetual alli. 
ance, and thus became the twelfth canton. 
The arms of Schaff hauſen are argent, a ram ſaliant 
and ſable, with a crown or. 
The town of Schaffhauſen, in Latin Scaphuſium and 
Probatepolis,. is ſeated on the Rhine, over which it has 
a handſome ſtone bridge, in the forty-ſeventh degree forty. 
ſeven minutes north Jatitude, and in the eighth degree 
forty- ſix minutes eaſt longitude. The — here are 
thoſe of St. John, which has the reputation of being the 
largeſt in all Swiſſerland ; All Saints church, called the 
minſter, once belonged to a Benedictine abbey, and hay. 
ing been enlarged and beautified at the city's expence, is 
eſteemed a fine ſtructure ; and on the largeſt bell, which 


is ſaid to weigh ten tons, and to be thirty feet round, is 
this inſcription : 


Vivos voc, mortuos plango, fulgura frangs. 
That is, 


* Tſummon the living, bewail the dead, and break 
80 lightning.“ 


For in the ages of ſuperſtition it was imagined, that bells 
derived a power of diſperſing tempeſts, ſuppoſed to be 
raiſed by evil ſpirits, from the baptiaing of them, which 
was performed with a deal of ſhew and ceremony, There 
are likewiſe two other churches. Beſides theſe buildin 

it has a ſchola illuſtris. It was antiently called Schifhau- 
ſen, or Barge-houſe, as here the, boats coming down the 
Rhine from the lake of Conſtance were obliged to land 
their goods, on account of the cataracts at Lauffen, at 
which place they were put on board other veſſels; but its 
name was changed to Schaff hauſen, which ſignifies 
ſheepfold, it having probably carried on a conſiderable 
trade in ſheep, _ 

Moſt of the houſes are painted on the outſide, and are 
as commodious as handſome; the ſtreets are ſpacious and 
clean, adorned with ſeveral fountains, that have gene- 
rally pillars in their baſons, and ſtatues of William Tell, 
the famous archer, or ſome other deliverers of their 
country. | | 

At the upper end of the town ſtands a large tower, 
with a good number of guns mounted; but which- ſerve 
more for ornament than defence. . On the higheſt ground 
of all is a citadel, which commands the town, with thick 
walls, two wells, an arſenal, and lodgments under 
ground bomb-proof, capacious enough to contain two 
thouſand men. The town itſelf. is well fortified with 
walls and towers even next the Rhine. Without the walls 
are three ſuburbs, in one of which. is a plentiful ſpring, 
and near it is a large deep quarry. 

The burghers of Schaff hauſen are computed at two 
thouſand ; the arſenal. is far from being conſiderable, yet 
on any 2 ſufficient to arm the townſmen, an 
other ſubjects,” who, otherwiſe, are not without neceſſary 
arms, every common inhabitant, or peaſant, going to 
church with his ſword by his fide: and whoever appears 
before the magiſtrate without that weapon and his cloak, 
incurs a ſevere penalty. Over great part of the diſtrict 
of Mount Jura, particularly in the canton of Bern, the 
men go to church not only with their ſwords, but 
bayonets and firelocks, which, during. the ſervice, they 
either keep by them, or hang up in a particular corner 
of the church ; an uſage, not improbably, derived from 
the frequent commotions of former times, and the wars 
with the Burgundians, againſt whom, as an adjacent 
and dangerous enemy, it behoved them to be continually 
upon their guard, g | 


The 
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| The ſupreme power in Schaff hauſen is lodged in the pariſhes, of which four; with two chapels öf eile, are 


leſſer and greater councils, the former of which is com- 


ſed of twenty-four, and the latter of ſixty members, an | in which the Proteſtant religion was firſt intrbduced till 
equal number of whom are choſen out of the twelve | 1588, very great atiimoſity ſubſiſted between the coun- 
companies of the town, the firſt of which conſiſts of ſix | try people on account of religion, till, by the media- 
noble families. The principal perſons in the ſtate are | tion of the other twelve cantons, peace was reſtofed. 


two burgomaſters, who enter upon their offic 


- - 


e alternately 


every year, and next to theſe is the ſtadthiolder. The der the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Conſtance, 


privy-council conſiſts of ſeven perſons, and the town- 


court of twenty-five. + The matrimonial-court is com- | of linen, which are either vended at home, or at Tro- 
poſed of the ſtadtholder, five counſellors, and three gen, St. Gall, and other places, and from thence ex- 


miniſters. 


The principal trade of this city cortſiſts in unladintz of | thread ſpun by the women at Ap 
veſſels, and the exporting of linen, copper, and other | yond the Sitter is ſo fine, as to fe 


metals, by means of the Rhine, 


The city entered into a league with Zurich and St. 


Gall in 1424, and with Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Schweitz, 


&c. in 1501, and in 1529 embraced the doctrines of the | conſiderable exports of this canton are cheeſe, cattle both 


Reformation: | | 


About a quarter of a league from Schaff hauſen is a | The arms of this canton are argent, a bear erect ſable; 


tremendous cataract on the Rhine, where that river pre- 
cipitates from a rock ſaid to be ſeventy feet high; and 
ninety paces in breadth, Even before the Rhine reaches 
this cataract, the ground is very rocky; and at the fall 
divides itſelf into three ſtreams, of which the green beds 
and filyer vortices make an agreeable contraft to the be- 
holder ; but at the ſame time his mind cannot help'be- 
ing filled with a mixture of dread and amazement at the 
roar of the waters: on the ſouth, or the Zurich fide, is 
the moſt impetuous breach, the violence of the fall alter- 
ing the water, as it were, to a white duſt, part of which, 
like a light cloud or miſt, hovers in the air, and with the 
intercepted ſun- beams forms a variety of moſt brilliant 
rainbows. ; 


s ECT. XVI. 
The Canton of APPENZEL. 


the young and old are exerciſed at certain periods, and 
their arms inſpected from houſe to houſe, In each pa- 
riſh are five draughts of their young men ranged under 
commiſſion and non<commiſſion officers, who are always 
ready to march on the firſt notice. This canton is able 
to bring a conſiderable force into the field, and next to 
Bern, Zurich, Lucern, and Freyburg, is the moſt pow- 
erful of the whole confederacy. he Calviniſts are 
three times the number of the Papiſts, the ſoldiery of 
the latter not exceeding three thouſand; whereas thoſe 
of the former amount to ten thotiſand.* * © | 


The principal place in this canton is Appentel, in 
Latin called Abbatis Cella, which name it obtained from 
an abbot's cell, built bere in the eighth century, It is ſi- 
tuated in a delightful valley, on the bank of the river 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Religion 4 Sitter, in the forty: ſeventh degree thirty · ſix minutes north 
3 


the Inhabitants, their Manufaftures, and military Strengt 
with a conciſe Account of the Teton of Appenxel. a 


PPENZEL is bounded on the eaſt by the Rhein- 
thal, on the ſouthward by the canton of Zurich 
and that of Schweitz, to the weſtward by Tockenburg, 
and to the northward by the territory of the town and 
abbey of St. Gall, extending thirty miles in length, and 
about twenty-four in breadth. n: 


The country along the Rheinthal is very fruitful, but] within any of the above cantons, are jointly poſſeſſed by 5 


that bordering on the high chain of hills to the ſouth- 
ward is rugged and mountainous; yet its natural ſterility 
has been. overcome by the perſevering induſtry of the la- 


borious inhabitants, in ſuch a manner, that ſcarce any | 
barren ſpots are to be ſeen ; ar leaſt they afford good 
paſture ; but their agriculture is both chargeable and 


toilſome, The country produces wheat; rye, batley; 


oats, peas; beans, and flax in abundance and of extraor-' 


dinary goodneſs; though they are too frequently injured 
by the froſt in the ſpring. This canton alſs produces a 


ſufficient quantity of wine to ſupply the 'whole countr | and Arbon. | 


but the white wine made here is tart, though the red is 
good; and there are ſuch plenty of fruit; that vaſt quan- 
tities of cyder and perry are made here. Wood abounds 
every where, ſo that the inhabitants are enabled to fup- 
the adjacent countries. en 
This canton abounds in mineral waters, and the ri- 
vers and brooks in moſt parts contain plenty of fiſh, par- 
ticularly of fine trouts. The principal river is the Sit- 
ter, which iſſues out of the A perſee, the largeſt lake in 
the whole country, and being increaſed by the rivulets 
called the W hite-water, the Weiſhach, and the Urnach; 


enters the territories of the abbot of St. Gall. The Aach, | 


2 river that riſes in this country, after traverſin 

the territories of the abbot of St. Gall, where it is call 

the Goldach, diſcharges itſelf into the lake of Con- 
noe, Viss . f 

There is only one town in the whole canton, and on 

eight villages ;* the other dwellings of the inhabitants 

being ſcattered about. There are, however, twenty 


s 


latitude, and in the ninth degree one minute eaſt I6ngis 
tude, thicty- one miles to the eaſt of Zurich. It has one 
pariſly church, with a convent of Capuchins, a nunnery 
of Clariſts, an armoury, and à 'town-houfe't here alſo 
the antient general record-office of the Whole canton is 
kept, and the courts of juſtice are held. 410 

We have now laid before the reader as diſtinct a view 
as we were able of the thirteen cantons, and ſhall proceed 
to thoſe bailiwics, or governments, which, though not 


two or more of them; and ſhall then proceed to deſcribe 
the affociated countries. | 51 
N 


SECT, XVI. 


ht Plictt ubjet th the Thirteen Cantons and firfl 0 | 
1 : th Situation, Extent, Product, and Rivers; the 
Manner in which it was obtained 7 the Swiſs ; with its 
Governmtnts and a Deſeription of the Cities of Frauenfeld 


: 
4 


* 


| 78 bafliwick of Thurgau, or Thurgaw, is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by the lake of Conftance ; on the 
ſouth by the countries belonging to the prince and ab- 


and Schaff hauſen; and on the north by Swabia and the 
Lower lake, which by ſome is held to be 4 part of the 
lake of Conſtance. | ee 2001 ) WS, + 
Though this country is ſomewhat mountainous to- 
watds the ſouth, yet it there affords rich paſtures, and 
its other parts, which approach nearer to plains, pro- 
duce plenty of grain, with vegetables and fruit of all 
kinds, as alſo wine. The ſupreme juriſdiction over that 
| half of the lake of Conſtance which borders on this 
country; belongs to thoſe cantons that are ſovereigns of 
the Thurgau. | - 54 | 
Its principal river is the Thur, which gives name to 
the country, and flows out of the territory of the abbot - 
fas St. Gall, after which it receives the Sitter, and be- 
. | ing 
3 | 


| bot of St. Gall; on the weſt by the cantons of Zurich 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing at length joined by the Murk, paſſes on to che can- 
ton of Zurich. pres a) | * 
The country is populous and well cultivated, contain- 
ing ſix towns, a great number of ſeats, and upwards. of 
one hundred and ſeventy. villages. .. About one third of 
the inhabitants are Papiſts, and in church affairs ſubjeR 
to the biſhop of Conſtance. The other two-thirds, who, 
ever ſince the year 1542, have been Calviniſts, are di- 
vided into forty-nine pariſhes, which are ranged under 
three deaneries, 0 

The Thurgau is a very antient bailiwic, which in 
' 1460 was in the poſleflion of the houſe of Auſtria; 
but in that year the Swiſs being at war with arch-duke 


Sigiſmund, wreſted this country from him, and by the 


peace concluded the following year at Conſtance, it was 
confirmed. to them. The cantons to which the ſove- 
reiguty of this country belong are, the eight old can- 
tons of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, Under- 
wald, Zug, and Glaris. Theſe eight every two years 
alternately appoint a bailiff, who reſides at Frauenfeld; 


and ſince the year 1499, the cantons of Freyburg Ind | 


Solothurn have alſo obtained a ſeat in its criminal court. 
Of the places within this country, ſome are imme- 
diately under the eight cantons; but the greateſt part 
belong to ſpiritual and temporal juſticiaries, who in their 
reſpeQive Jordſhips and places, are poſſeſſed of the lower 
juriſdiction, and ever 
Iden, in which an officer preſides who is elected by the 
cantons from among the perſons propoſed by the juſticia- 
ries out of their own'body. 
Tbe principal places in this bailiwick are the follow- 


ing: 

| Prauenſeld, in Latin Gynopedium, is ſeated on an 
eminence near the river Murk, over which it has a 
bridge, at about an hour's diſtance from the place where 
it joins the Thur, In the manſion-houſe here reſides 
the bailiff of Thurgas, The. greateſt. part of the inha- 
bitants are Calviniſts,, and within the town are two 
churches, one for each ſet; but the . mother-church 
ſtands at a ſmall diſtance, at a place called Oberkirch, 
where alſo the Popiſh prieſt reſides, and the dead of both 
communions are interred, In the council-houſe are 
uſually held the general meetings of the cantons ſor au- 
diting the annual accounts, eſpeciaily for thoſe cantons 
that are poſſeſſed of the regency of the German diſtrias 


of Thurgau, the Reinthal, &c. Here is alſo a Capu- 


chin convent, which contains a church. 

The regency conſiſts of a leſſer council, compoſed. of 
twelve members, and a greater council of thirty, inclu- 
ding the above twelve. Two parts of theſe councils are 


of the Calviniſt religion, and one. Popiſh. The princi- 
rſons in the council are the prætors, one of whom | 
— a Proteſtant, and the other a Papiſt, who act 


al 
s 2 
alternately. Theſe two prætors with a Calviniſt "Ow 


all choſen by the whole body of the burghers, are ſtiled 
the three counſellors. 


: 


: 


of 


Arbon, or Arben, a town in the prefecturate of the 


ſame name, is ſituated on the lake of Conſtance, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the Arbor Felix of Antoninus. Moſt of 
the inhabitants are Calviniſts; but the reſt, a few Lu- 
theran families excepted, are all Papiſts. It bas but 
one church, which the Calviniſts and Papiſts make uſe 
of alternately, and the Lutherans alſo attend the divine 
worſhip with the former. In the manſion-houſe teſides 
the ballif belongin 

has a ſeat both in council and the town court, when- 
ever caſes of treſpaſſes, or life and death are to be tried 
there ; on occaſion of enacting any new laws, or iſſuin 

a new edi; but has no vote, the civil and e 
juriſdiction being veſted ſolely in the town. The preſi- 


dent both of the council and town court is ſtiled the 
amman, who is nominated by the. biſhop, and every year 

reſented to the whole body of the people by that pre- 
late's bailiff, This officer muſt be a Papiſt ; but has no 
vote. The town council is compoſed of fix Calviniſt, 


and a like number of Popiſh members; but the town 


clerk is always a Proteſtant, This council has the di- 


raction of the affairs:of the. town, and takes cognizanee 


of every thing puniſhable by the laws. Its members axe 
annually elected in the preſence of the town amman 


to the biſhop of Conſtance, who 


: 


q 
ö 


| 
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year hold a meeting at Wein- pa 
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and clerk, out of the counſellors and deputies of 
communions, and confirmed by the biſhop of ot 
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ib,  Bailavicr e Kleine ang bergen, fubier 
Swiſs Cantons; with a particular Dian 5 145 


of Pfeffers., | 
bg ys bailiwic of the Rheinthal, or Rhein Vale, * 
on the Rhine, which is its eaſtern boundary, and 
in this part enters the lake of Conſtance; to the ſouth. 
ward it borders on the canton of Zurich; to the weſt. 
ward on the canton of Appenzel, on which ſide alſo a 
{mall tract of ĩt terminates on the territory of the abbot 
of St. Gall; and to the northward it is bounded by the 
lake of Conſtance. It is divided into the Upper and 
Under Rhein Vale, „er! 
The ſoil is fertile, and produces a great deal of ex- 
cellent wine, the firſt vines being planted here ſo long 
ago as about the year 918. At the foot of the Camor 
or Gamor-hill, in the Upper Rhein Vale, is a famous 
cryſtal-pit, in which are found many thouſand quintals of 
yellow, brown, and white cryſtal, all hard and tranſ- 
rent. mm. N i 
In this whole tract are only two touns. The greateſt 
part of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, and compoſe nine 
pariſhes, whoſe miniſters are choſen from the univerſity 
of Zurich. 
The inhabitants of Appenzel purchaſed this land- 
gravate in 1460; but in 1490 were obliged to cede it to 
the cantons of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, and Glaris, 
which at the ſame time admitted thoſe of Uri, Under- 
wald, and Zug, into a participation with them; as in 
1500 they alſo did Appenzel; and in 1712 all the eight 
cantons concurred in paying the ſame mark of regard to 
Bern, Thus the territorial ſovereignty belongs to nine 
different cantons, which alternately appoint a bailiff over 
it every two years, who reſides at Rheinec ; but the ab- 
bot of St. Gall enjoys half of the juridical power, and 
the greateſt part of the revenues of the Upper Rhein Vale 
come into his coffers. act 


The whole country is divided into-five courts, over 


each of Which ate two ammans, one appointed by 


the nine cantons, and the other by the abbot above- 
mentioned. The latter is alſo poſſeſſed of the lower ju- 
riſdiction in the Upper Rhein Vale, and in civil pro- 
2 2 appeal lies from the courts to the abbot's council 
at St. Gall. MG ey Ebbe 

The principal places in the Rheinthal are the follow- 


I p % S395 290% ” | 
* the Upper Rheinthal is Altſtetten, a ſmall town, in 
which the abbey of St. Gall is poſſeſſed of the lower 
juriſdiction, and ſome particular prerogatives, which are 
exerciſed by an amman and twelve judges. The firſt of 
theſe oſſicers is choſen out of three ſelect perſons among 
the burgbers. From the courts in this town cauſes are 
removed to the aulic-council of St. Gall; and of the 
amercements, one third belongs to the regent cantons, 
one third to the abbey of St. „and the other third 
to the town. At Altſtetten is alſo held the criminal 
court for the Upper Rhein Vale, at which the twelve 
judges of the town: affift, in conjunction with thoſe of 
other courts. The inhabitants are intermixed, ſome be- 
ing Calviniſts, and others of the Romiſh church. In 
1410 the town was ſacked and laid waſte by the Auſ- 
rar „and it has never ſince recovered its former gran- 
eur. | pes 4 en 1 Ni 
In the Lowers Rhein Vale the only town is that of 
Rheinec, a ſmall place ſeated on the Rhine, but the ca- 
pital of the Rhein Vale, and the reſidence of the bailiff 
of the cantons. This officer dwells in the bailliage-houſe, 
the ſeat, which ſtood above the town being fallen to ruin. 
In 1410 and 1445 this town was deſtroyed by fire. 
The country of Sargans is ſeated on the Rhine near 
the country of the Griſons, and, th mountai- 
nous, breeds great numbers of fat cattle, while the val- 
leys produce grain and fruit. In the lofty * of 
unz 

8 


9 


Cas ron: {4 


without any other. proceſs, yield a genuine ſteel. 
In this country are 
which are partly alviniſts and partly Papiſts. The for- 


mer have their miniſters ſrom the univerſity of Zurich, 


and the latter in eccleſiaſtical affairs are under the biſhop 
of Chur. | 1 1 

b country was -antiently ſubject to the counts of 
Werdenberg, from whom it was atienated; but in 14.36 
Teverted to them again. The people then entering into 
- a perpetual community of rights with the city of Zurich, 
the count, in 1437, Alſo formed a perpetual community 
of territorial rights with Schwitz and Glaris, and per- 
mitted the caſtles of Freudenberg and Netdberg to be 
garciſoned with Auſtrians, This alarming both the in- 
habitants of this country and the city of Zurich, the 
latter inſtantly marched two thouſand men into the 
country, who Ing age to thę two caſtles, took and 
demoliſhed them. On this count Henry of Werden- 
berg mortgaged the whole country to the cantons of 
Schwitz and Glaris, for the ſum of eighteen hundred 
florins, with a view of ſetting them at variance with 


Zurich. Accordingly they came to an open rupture, but 


a peace was ſoon concluded, and in-1485 George count 
of Werdenberg ſold this country to the ſeven old confe- 
derate cantons, which in 1712 admitted Bern to a ſhare 
of the regency. Theſe eight cantons ſend in their re- 
ſpectiye turns a bailiff to Sargans. 
The principal places in this country are, 1 
Sargans, the capital, which is ſeated near the Rhine, 

and is the reſidence of the bailiff ſent by the cantons, 
who chooſes an avoyer; who is always a burgher of the 
town. her 64. 
Pfeffers, in Latin Fabarium, and in French Faviere, 
is famous for its rich BenediQtine abbey and its baths. 
The former ſtands on the river Caminge, about two 
leagues from Sargans on a high mountain, and its abbots 
are ſtiled princes of the empire; yet the cantons, being 
ſoyereigns of the country, are both inſpectors and pro- 
tectors of the abbey and its territories. The baths are 
ſeated in a valley at the bottom of two ſteep rocks or 
mountains, through which the river Tamin ruſhes down 
with a frightful noiſe, The crags of the rocks advance 
ſo as to form a kind of arch. Ihe deſcent to the baths 
was firſt by ropes, as into a well; afterwards a paſſage 
was made down to them by wooden bridges faſtened to 
one another, and ſuſpended between the rocks, and then 
with infinite labour they built the bagnios and lodging- 
rooms; but they were ſo darkened by the rocks, that they 
were forced to light up candles in them at noon-day. In 
1629 theſe buildings were all burnt down, and next year 
the abbot cauſed others to be erected, in a pleaſanter and 
more lightſome place, by cutting paſlages in the rock, 
trefting wooden bridges, where the earth was wanting, 
and making an aqueduct to bring the water from the 
ſpring to the bathing- rooms; ſo that now they have 
commodious lodgings, and always good company. The 
water is perfectly clear, without either taſte or ſmell. It 
generally riſes — the beginning of May, and goes 
quite away about the middle of September, except after 
very dry winters, when it does not riſe till the middle or 
end of May, and then goes off later in the year. They 
are informed of its approach by little bubbles of water 
coming up in the great baſon of the bath, and ſoon after 
it ſuddenly flows with a great noiſe with a ſtream ſuf- 
ficient to turn a mill, It is impregnated with the ſpirits 
of ſulphur, nitre, vitriol, and of ſeveral metals, particu- 
larly gold. It is hot in the ſecond degree, and good a- 
E ſeveral diſtempers, particularly obſtructions of the 

rain and nerves, pains in the head, epilepſies, apo- 
plexies, deafneſs, weak eyes, palſy, obſtructions of the 
viſcera, fiſtulas, ulcers, c. 
With reſpe& to the abbey, though it is on a high 
mountain, it ſtands in the midſt of a fine plain, ſhaded 
with woods, and intermixed with meadows, It was en- 
tirely deſtroyed by fire in 1665 ; but rebuilt with greater 
magnificence, and lined with Black marble, ſtreaked with 
White, from the ground-floor to the roof 

70 | 


are two towns, the inhabitants of 


-name, and Utznach. 


EUR S F 1B, _— 
Gunz are found three ſpecies of ore, black, red, and 8 | 
aſh-coloured;: which on fuſion, after a proper mixture, 


SECT. XIX. 


of the Bailiwoics o Gafter, 'Utinach; Gams, and the Tow 
and Diftri#t of Rapper ſchweil, ſubjett to the Swiſs Cantons. 


YASTER, or Gaſtal, in Latin Caſtra; borders to the 
eaſtward on the country of Sargans ; to the ſouth- 

ward on the lake of Wallenſtadt, and the cantons of 
Glaris and Schwitz; to the weſtward on Utznach ; and 
to the northward on the territory of Tockenburg. It is 
in ſome parts mountainous z but is very fertile, This 
country was mortgaged by the houſe. of Auſtria in 1438 


to the canton of Schwitz and Glaris, which {till continue 


in poſſeſſion of it; Theſe two cantons, as ſovereigns of 
the diſtrict, govern it by a bailiff, who holds his office two 
years, and is — by them in turns. With every 
new bailiff the people renew their homage, and that 
officer ſwears to maintain the liberties of the country. 
With reſpeR to the canton of Glaris, it is obſervable, 
that when that canton riominates a bailiff, he is on! 
choſen by the Papiſts out of their own, body. His offi- 
cers ate an under-bailiff, who is elected by the regent 
cantons, with a treaſurer, a recorder; a ſerjeant, and 2 
meſſenger choſen by the people.... 
The country court is compoſed of nine judges, Who, 
in conjunction with a bailiff, as preſident, annually hold 
three ſeſſions in the town-houſe of Schanis to decide civil 
cauſes without appeal, and impoſe fines for petty treſ- 
paſſes ; but in amercements for greater crimes, one half 
belongs to the town; arid the other half to the regent 
Cann, „ e ht de e 49 18 
he principal place in this country is «+ , 

Schanis, or Schennis, a town ſituated on the banks 
of the Linth, or Lint. It has a church and council- 
houſe, with an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which is 
reckoned a princeſs of the empire; and though the ladies 
under her inſpection are permitted to marry, yet ſhe 
muſt devote herſelf to a ſingle life. The patronage and 
ſovereignty of this abbey, which has very large poſleſſions, 
is veſted in the two regent cantons, | 
The diſtri of Utznach lies between Gaſter, Tocken- 
burg, the cantons of Zurich and Schwitz, and the terri- 
tory of the town of Rapperſchweil, It was once à count 


of itſelf, which was mortgaged by the heirs of Frederic 


count 'Tockenburg to the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris. 
The inhabitants, of this diſtrict, as well as the former, 
are of the Romiſh religion ; and the above cantons, every 
two years, appoint a hew bailiff over it, who is preſent- 
ed tothe peqple at Utznach ; and upon this occaſion they 
renew their homage. ft its A es IL ant 
It contains only Utznach, a ſmall town, which has a 
prætor and council of its own, with five or ſix villages. 
The county of Gams is very ſmall, and lies between 
the counties of Werdenberg and Tockenburg, and the 
lordſhip of Saxe. In 1497 the inhabitants put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the cantons of Schwitz and 
Glaris, with the reſerve, however, of their liberties ; 
and it is, like the former, governed by a bailiff. It con- 
tains only a village or two, and a few ſcattered houſes. 
The town of Rapperſchweil, with its precinct, termi- 
nates on the lake of Zurich, the canton of the ſame 
The town of Rapperſchweil, in Latin Ruperti Villa, 
ſtands on an eminence, near the above lake, over which 
it has a bridge eighteen hundred and fifty paces in length, 
reaching to a point of land which advances a great wa 
into the lake, The town has ſome ſortifications, wit 
a pretty ſtrong caſtle. The inhabitants both of the town 
and. its precinct are of the Romiſh church, and in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs ſubjeR to the biſhop of Chur, who has a 
Capuchin conyent here. Its magiſtracy conſifls of the 
little and great council, the former of whom are com- 
ſed of twelve, and the latter of twenty-four members. 
5 ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, but i 1464 the 
inhabitants put themſelves under the ety Fa of the 


cantons of Uri, Schwitz, Undetwald, and Glaris, with 


a reſerve, howeyer, of its liberties; yet theſe were at 
laſt ſeized,” but ig 1712 were reſtored, and the country 
Pa "hs <> rg ig now 
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now remains under the ſovereignty of Zurich, Bern; 
and Glaris. : 


SECT. XX. 


Of the County of BADEN. 


In Situation, Rivers, and Produce. The Manner in which 
it became fag? to the Swiſs, Its Government, a Deſcrip- 
tion of the City of Baden, and of its Baths. 


73 HE county of Baden is ſeated in the Argau, or 
Ergow, being bounded on the weſt by the river 


Aar; on the north by the Rhine; and on the ſouth and 
eaſt by the canton of Zurich; though ſeveral villages 
belonging to it lie on the other ſide of the Aar and 
Rhine. The Limmat paſſes almoſt directly through the 
center of the country, and mingles with the Aar, which 
a little before its conflux with it is joined in this diſtri 
dy the Reus. | ; 
The whole territory in general abounds with fruit and 
grain, particularly on the Limmat and Aar, where it 
produces good wine: it likewiſe yields great quantities 
of good iron ore. | i 
n this tract are only three towns. The greateſt part 
of the inhabitants are Papiſts, under the juriſdiction of 
the biſhop of Conſtance, and the reſt are Calviniſts, ex- 
cept a few Jews, who are tolerated. | 
This country antiently * * to the dukes of Auſ- 
tria, but in 1415 the archduke Frederic being put under 
the ban by the empire, and excommunicated by the 
council of Conſtance, the inhabitants of Schwitz made 
themſelves maſters of the town and county; on which 
the emperor Sigiſmund mortgaged it the ſame year to the 
city of Zurich, for four thouſand five hundred guilders ; 
and that city, out of mere ſocial friendſhip, admitted the 
cantons of Lucern, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, and 
Glaris, into a ſhare of the mortgage; and afterwards the 
city of Bern and the canton of Uri received the ſame 
mark of regard, Theſe eight old confederate cities and 
cantons were proprietors of this county, over which they 
every two years alternately appointed a bailiff, till the 
Tockenbur war in 1712, when the regent Catholic 
cantons of Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, 
having thrown a garriſon into the town of Baden, the 
cities of Bern and Zurich made themſelves maſters of it, 
and the five above-mentioned Catholic cantons, at the 
peace of Arau, gave up their ſhare in the regency of the 
county, Glaris alone excepted. | | 
Thus the cities of Zurich and Bern poſſes ſeven parts 
of the regency of this county, the eighth belonging to 
Glaris, By virtue of this right the former nominate the 
_ bailiff fourtcen years ſueceſſively, after which Glaris takes 
its turn for two years. The above two cities have, how- 
ever, each their option, whether the bailiff ſo nominated 
ſhall continue during ſeven years, or another be appoint- 
ed at pleaſure. 
Pune bailiff reſides in the town of Baden; but judges 
only in ſuch civil cauſes as are brought before him by 
appeal from the courts which are held almoſt in every 
village, and the members are elected from among the ſe- 
yeral pariſhes, the under-bailiff fitting as preſident. 
| Baden, the capital of this country, is ſituated on the 
Linimat, over which it has a bridge, which, though of 
conſiderable length, has neither walls nor rails to it. 
The town is ſeated in the forty: ſeventh degree __ 
five minutes north Jatitude, and in the eighth degree fif- 
teen minutes eaſt longitude, between two very high hills 
on both fides the river, and has two caſtles; the new 
one lies on the other ſide the Limmat, oppoſite the town, 
and is the reſidence of the bailiff, for whoſe convenience, 
in 1734, great improvements were made. The council. 
houſe confifts of two buildings; in one, are held the aſ- 
ſemblies of the cantons in general, who meet for that 
purpoſe in a very handſome room. Thedeputies of Zu- 
rich. have the moſt honourable ſeat at a little table at the 
upper end of it, having the ambaſſadors of the foreign 
powers on the right and left, and the -deputies of the 
other cantons ranged below them on both fides. They 
all ſit and are covered, except the bailiff of Baden, and 


his deputy, who ſtand all the while I; but 
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Babzx. 
when the ſuffrages ha to be equal, the bailiff ; 
lowed the coding vere. Th the ot aq Are 72 
ticular councils and courts of Baden meet. To the Pa- 
25 belong the church of the Aſſumption of the bleſſed 

irgin, which ſerves as a canonry; a convent of Capu- 
chins, and a nunnery; and they have another church on 
the road to the baths. The Calviniſts aſſemble in a 
church built by them in 1714, which ſtands alſo on the 
road between the town and the baths, 

Theſe baths, to which the grandeur of this city, as 
well as its origin, is chiefly owing, were famous fo Jon 
ago as about the time of our Saviour. Theſe baths 
are about a quarter of a mile below the town, on both 
ſides the river Limmat. The largeſt of them are at 
Imrapen, a pretty little borough, which conſiſts of hand. 
ſome houſes ſeated on an eminence, and has a church 
dedicated to the Three Kings. It is computed that the 
water is conveyed by no leſs than ſixty canals to the (eve. 
ral inns and private houſes. They come from ſeveral ſ prings 
by the ſide of the river, and it is ſaid from one in the 
midſt of the river itſelf. The waters are hot in the third 
degree, being impregnated with a great deal of ſulphur 
with a mixture of allum and nitre. The ſprings always 
riſe the ſame, without increaſe or decreaſe ; but are 
thought to have moſt virtue about the beginning of Ma 
and September, becauſe they then abound” moſt wit 
the flowers of the ſulphur. 

The water is good for drinking as well as bathin 
and recommended for the cure of diſtempers, not = 
of the hot kind, as fevers; but for thoſe proceedin 
from cold humours, pains in the head, vertigoes, &c, 
diſorders in the breaſt and bowels, aſthmas, obſtructi- 
ons, and particularly the diſorders peculiar to women. 
In the center of the place is the poors bath, called St. 
Verena's, formed by a ſpring that riſes in the very middle 
of the ſtreet. Here the poor people bathe in a place quite 
open to the ſtreet, and its water being eſteemed a cure 
for ſterility in women, it is ſaid that ſcarce any young 
woman of diſtinction marries in this county without 
making it an article in the marriage- contract, that her 
huſband ſhall take her every year to the baths of Baden, 
the ladies being here permitted to wear thoſe dreſſes, 
and allowed thoſe diverſions, that are prohibited in other 
parts of Swiſſerland. Blainville - obſerves, that thoſe 
who bathe in the qi baths, who are penerally ſuch 
as cannot afford the expence of the private ones, have 
their ſhoulders cupped in them, and that inſtead of cup- 
ping-glaſles, they uſe large horns of rams or bucks; fo 
that in theſe baths are ſometimes ſeen two or three hun- 
dred naked perſons of both ſexes with horns on their 
ſhoulders. The people who ſtay at Imrapen for the uſe 
of the baths, are obliged to buy the water they uſe for 
drinking and drefling their victuals, it being brought 
from Baden, or ſome ſprings on the other fide of the 
Limmat, the water of that river being always thick and 
muddy, from the rapidity of its courſe among the rocks 
and ſand. Fan | 

The harbour on the river belongs to the town; but 
the cuſtoms to the cantons of Zurich and Bern. The 
inferior magiſtrates are appointed by the governor or 
bailiff, and theſe, with the judges of each diſtrict, de- 
cide cauſes in his name ; but capital cauſes are dcter- 
mined by twenty-four judges, who are choſen out of 
the whole county by the bailiff ; but he has power to 
mitigate their ſentence. The great council conſiſts of 
forty members; but the leſſer, which is only of twelve, 
and included in the greater, decide all cauſes civil and 
criminal; and theſe two councils chooſe the prætor, the 
treaſurer, and other magiſtrates, * 


Re T. XXI. 


Of that Part of the Countries ſubjef? to the Swiſs termed 
the Free Provinces ; their Situation, Extent, Produce, and 
Government ; with a Deſcription of the fres independent 
Towns of Bremgarten and Mellingen. 


HF Free Provinces contain a tract of land and | 
certain villages lying along the river Ruſs, 


which traverſes all the eaſtern border of this coun- 
try, 


— 
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is bounded towards the north by the coun- 
| 13 h | the eaſtward by the 3 of Zu- 

of Baden ; to 1 
7 b and Zug; to the ſouthward by that of Lu- 
per and to the weſtward by the cantons of Lucern 
ang Ooh: dinary plenty of grain 

; try produces an extraordinary plenty of gra 

This ne" The inhabitants are of the Popiſh religion, 
pr” in ſpiritual affairs are ſubject to the biſhop of Con- 
ft e. The inhabitants were formerly free; but at length 
2 ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria; but the empe- 
"= S:oiſmund having in 1415, put Frederic arch-duke of 
Auſtria under the ban, and engaged the Helvetic confede- 
al to invade his territories, the troops of Lucern alone 
gh ſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the Free Provinces, 
— I for retaining them; but were oppoſed by the 

atons of Zurich, Zug, Schwitz, Underwald, and 
Glaris who claimed their reſpective ſhares, as having 
taken the field at the time they were conquered; it hav- 
ing been previouſly agreed, that what any one or more 
contonk ſhould conquer after the others were in the field, 
ſhould be eſteemed conquered by the whole body. This 

-oduced a conteſt that laſted ten years, till at length, 

1425, Bern ceded the Free Provinces to the cantons 
of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, Underwald, and Glaris. 
Uri alſo reſigned all ſhare in them; but in 1532, that 
canton was admitted into the co-regency. At the ſecond 

ace of Arau in 1712, it was agreed that a boundary 

line ſhould be drawn from Lunkhofen to Farwangen, 
and that all below it ſhould be the property of Bern 
and Zurich alone; but that all above it ſhould continue 
in the poſſeſſion of the ſeven cantons to which it had 
been hitherto ſubject, though Bern was afterwards re- 
ceived into the co-regency of the ſame department. 
Thus the Free 2 have ever ſince been divided 
r and Lower. ; 
n Ojo Free Provinces lie to the ſouth of the 
boundary line, and their government is veſted in the 
eight old cantons of the confederacy, that is, in Zurich, 
Bern, Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, and 
Glaris, the laſt of which every fourteen years appoints 
a bailiff over them. This cer, however, inſtead of 
reſiding there, viſits them only in ſpring and autumn, 
when the courts are held; on which occaſion he lodges 
at the convent of Muri, and the commandery of Hitz- 
kirch, whete, without any colleague or affiſtant, he de- 
cides all caufes brought before him, and inflicts penal- 
ties on delinquents. In the interval alſo, if two parties 
deſire his attendance, he repairs thither ; but it is at their 
expence, as he does likewiſe on any important affairs 
that will not admit of a . : 

The firſt hearing of all civil cauſes is held at the courts 
of the ſeveral provinces, under the preſidentſhip of the 
under-bailiffs, From theſe courts appeals are carried firſt 
to the bailiff, who paſſes his verdict ſingly ; but if after 
this any of the parties think themſelves aggrieved, they 
are at liberty to carry the cauſe before the deputies of the 
regent-cantons, and afterwards from theſe again to the 
cantons themſelves, 1 5 

In capital caſes the recorder uſually ſends information 
of the criminals to the bailiff, who generally commiſ- 
ſions him, in conjunction with an under-bailiff, to try 
them, for which purpoſe he orders a court to be held at 
the inn of Bremgarten, where he takes up his quarters 
and in his abſence, even to paſs ſentence on the conviee; 
but this ſentence muſt be tranſmitted to him, either to 
be confirmed or mitigated. If it be death, he goes with 
the judges to the uſual . of execution, which is in 
the high road between Bremgarten and Wollen, where 
the ſentence is openly pronounced, after which the exe- | 
cution immediately follows. W 1190 | 

The Lower Free Provinces, which lie on the north 
ſide of the boundary line, have ſince the year 1712, been 
under the ſovereignty of Zurich and Bern, Glaris only 
retaining the ſeventh part, which belonged to it before, 
and every fourteenth year Juno in 2 bailiff for two 
years ; whereas ue in Bern are poſſeſſed of that 
privilege every two years alternately. The proceedings 
ere, both in civil and criminal caſes, and in every thing 
relating to the government, are the ſame as in the Upper 
Free Provinces, | 


try, 


* 


n 


We ſhall now- give ſome account of the towns of 
Bremgarten and Mellingen, or Meldingen.  -. * 
Bremgarten is ſituated on the river Reus, between 
the Lower Free Provinces and the county of Baden, 
eight miles to the north of Zug. The town is divided 
into Upper and Lower : the former ſtands high ; but the 
latter, in which is the pariſh church, with a Franciſcan 
nunnery, is ſeated on the bank of the Reus, over which 
it has a bridge, and at the farther end of it a Capuchin 
convent. It is a place of great trade, particularly in 
making paper. The inhabitants are of the Romiſh 
church, and within the dioceſe of Conſtance. 'The 


veral revolutions, and is now ſubje& to the cantons of 
Zurich, Bern, and Glaris. The regency conſiſts of the 
little and great council; the former is. compoſed of 
twelve members, among whom are two prætors or a- 
voyers, who, when they enter upon their office, take a 
formal oath of fidelity to the deputies of Bern, Zurich, 
and Glaris, at the next annual meeting for auditin 
the public accounts. The great council conſiſts + 
forty members, out of whom is elected the town court, 
appeals from which are firſt carried to the little and great 
council, and from thence to the deputies of the regent 
cantons at the annual meeting; and laſtly, even to the 
cantons themſelves. All criminal and capital caſes are 
immediately tried before both councils, the' town bei 
poſſeſſed of the privilege of beheading and hanging. 
Mellingen is a little Popiſh town, with one church, 
ſeated on the river Ruſs, and is at preſent ſubject to 
Zurich, Bern, and Glaris. The ingenious Mr. Addiſon, 
who viſited this town, gives a more particular and a 
more entertaining account of it than any author we 
have ſeen.” It contains, ſays he, an hundred citizens, 
and about one thouſand ſouls. The government is mo- 
delled after that of the other cantons, as much as it is 
poſſible for ſo ſmall a community to imitate thoſe of a 


little buſineſs, they have all the variety of officers and 
councils that are to be found in the greater ſtates; they 
have a town-houſe, adorned with the arms of their pro- 
tectors, and three councils ; the great council of four-" 
teen, the little council of ten, and the privy-council of 
three. The chief perſons of the ſtate are the two avoyers; 
and when our author was there, the reigning avoyer of 
the commonwealth was ſon to the inn-keeper where he 
lodged, the father having enjoyed the ſame honour be- 
fore Him. The revenue of this high poſt amounts to a- 
bout thirty pounds a year. Every Thurſday, he adds, 
the ſeveral councils meet upon affairs of ſtate; as the 
repairs of a trough, the mending of a pavement, or the 
like important buſineſs. - A river which runs through 
their dominions puts them to the expence of a very lar 
wooden bridge, which is covered over-head like the reſt 
in Swiſſerland. All who travel over it pay a certain toll 
for its maintenance, and the French ambaſſador frequently 
paſſing this way, his maſter allows the town a penſion of 
twenty pounds ſterling a year; on which account they are 
extremely induſtrious in _ all the men they can for 
his ſervice, The preſerving this bridge, and the regu- 
lation of the dues ariſing from it, are the grand affairs 
that cut out employment for the council of ſtate. 

There are alſo x #1 four diſtricts of Schwartzenburg, | 


Murten, Grandſon, and Eſchalens, which are ſubject 


to Bern and Freyburg, who alternately appoint prætors 
over them, whole office laſts for five years; but theſe 
are little diſtricts that contain no place of any conſe- 
quence, | | | - 


SE CT. xxl. 
Of the ſeven Italian Bailiwics ſubjet? to the Swiſs Caen, 


namely, Bellinzona, Riviera, the Valle di Blegnd, Lugano, 
Locarno, Val Maꝑgia, and Mendris. © ah 


verſally Papiſts, and ſpeak the n The 
three firſt of theſe belong to the cantons of Schwitz, 


town, which was formerly imperial, has undergone ſe- | 


large extent: for which reaſon, though they have but 


M the ſeven Italian biiliwics the inhabiliibls Urte d- 


Uri, and Underwald ; and the other four to the cantons | 
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in general, excepting only Appenzel, which at the time 
of their acquiſition was not a member of the confederacy. 

The fr of theſe is the bailiwic of Bellinzona, which 

is bounded on the eaſtward by the Upper Gtiſons and the 
dutchy of Milan, to the ſouthward by the bailiwic of 
Lauis and Locarno, to the weſtward alſo by Locarno, 
and to the northward by the bailiwic of Riviera. 
A part of it is watered by the river Ticino, into 
which the Mæſa diſcharges itſelf, The hills and moun- 
rains afford excellent paſturage for cattle, and likewiſe 
abound in cheſnuts ; and the plain near Bellinzona pro- 
duces good wine. All the pariſhes, three excepted, which 
are in the dioceſe of Milan, are under the biſhop of 
Como. 

In the year 1500 the town of Bellinzona ſubmitted to 
the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald; and three 
years after it was ceded to them as their abſolute pro- 
perty by Lewis XII. king of France; and this ceſſion 
was ratified by Maximilian Sforza, duke of Milan, in 
acknowledgment of their having reſtored him to his 
dutchy. | on two years theſe cantons alternately no- 
minate a ſteward, or bailiff, under the title of commiſ- 
ſary, which is always the perſon whom the two preceding 
years had diſcharged that office in the bailiwic of Ri- 
viera, Every year too each of the regent cantons ſends 
a deputy to Bellinzona, to audit the commiſſary's ac- 
counts and hear appeals, and to tranſact other public 
affairs, 

The principal place in this bailiwic is, 

Bellinzona, or Bellentz, a large, trading, and well ſor- 
tiſied town, ſituated in a plain ncar the conflux of the 
Ticino and the Mæſa. Almoſt in the center of a large 
ſquare ſtands the manſion- houſe of the commiſſary. The 
collegiate and abbey church of St. Peter and St. Stephen 
is a handſome building, and in the ſuburbs without the 
town are two convents and one nunnery, each having 
its church, beſides an edifice called the Ręſidence, which 
has been converted into a college, in which the abbey of 
Einſidlen appoints profeſſors for the inſtruction of youth 
in humanity and moral theology. The town ſtands be- 
tween three hills that command it every way, and have 
each a ſtrong old caſtle fortified in the antient taſte, and 
provided with cannon. In one of them reſides the caſ- 
tellan of Uri, in the ſecond the caſtellan of Schwitz, and 
in the higheſt that of Underwald. 

The bailiwic of Riviera, or Poleſe, is bounded on the 
ſouth by the bailiwic of Bellinzona; to the weſtward on 
that of Locarno, or Lugarus ; to the northward by the 
Valle di Blegno and Liviner ; and to the eaſtward by the 
Upper Griſons. This diftrit is watered by the Ticino, 
which in theſe parts receives the Blegno. It came to the 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, at the ſame 
time, and is governed by them in the ſame manner with 
the bailiwic of Bellinzona. Within its juriſdiction are 
only nine pariſhes, the town of Riviera, and a few 
villages. 

Ihe bailiwic of the Valle di Blegno, otherwiſe called 


di Bregno, is bounded to the ſouthward by the diſtrict of | 


Riviera,, to the weſtward by the Vale of Liviner, and to 
the north and eaſt joins to the country of the Upper Gri- 
ſons. It is environed by lofty mountains ; but the bar- 
renneſs of ſome of them is made up by the fertility of 
others. The length of this territory, according to 
Buſching, is not leis than ſeven hours, all watered by the 
Blegno ; but its breadth does not much exceed halt that 
ſpace. It feeds multitudes of cattle, and yields ſeveral 
kinds of grain and fruit, eſpecially cheſnuts and tolerable 
wine; but in ſummer the men remove to Italy to earn 
money by working in the fields, leaving all their work at 
home to the women. In the year 1512 this Valley ſuffered 
extremely by the fall of two mountains, which ſtopping 
up the courſe of the river, it ſwelled to that degree that 


the far greateſt part of the vale became a lake; and this 


inundation laſted till the year 1514, when, the waters 
forced themſelves a paſlage. 

About the year 1500 the inhabitants ſubmitted to the 
canton of Uri, though with a reſerve of their liberties, 
and that-canton admitted Schwitz and Underwald into a 
co-regency. Theſe ſeveral cantons every two yeats alter- 
nately appoint A bailiff over it; but the eccleſiaſtical 


| 


p 


| ſons, with their ſubjects, the principality of Neufchatel, 
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affairs of this diſtrict are only cognizable by the arch. 
brihop of Milan. It is divided — 2 
of which contains feyerat villages. | 

The bailiwic of Lugano, by the Swiſs called Lauis, 
is on all ſides ſurrounded by thoſe of Locarno, Mendris 
Bellinzona, and the dutchy of Milan. To it belongs the 
greateſt part of the lake of Luganc, which is about ſeve 
miles long, and three broad, excluſive of its many link 
bays, The country itſelf, in which are no leſs than 
a hundred and fix populous burghs and villages, was in 
1512 conferred on the confederate cantons in general 
which at that time were twelve in number, by K neh 
lian Sforza, duke of Milan, in return for the eſfectual 
aſſiſtance they had granted him againſt the French; and 
accordingly they every two years appoint a governor over 
it, under the title of capitaneo. It is divided into four 
quarters, three of which, in ecclchaſtical concerns, are 
under the biſhop of Como, and the other under the ſu- 
perintendency of the archbiſhop of Milan, 

The bailiwic of Locarno, or Lugarus, is ſituated be- 
tween the Milaneſe, the Mayenthal, the Livinerthal, and 
the bailiwicks of Riviera, Bellinzona, and Lauis, com- 
prehending alſo a part of the Lago Maggiore, It has 
three or four fruitful valleys, and 2. rivers that run in- 
to the lake, and is divided into four communities and 
forty- nine pariſhes. It came to the twelve allied can- 
tons in the ſame manner and time with Lugano, and its 
government is the ſame. Its capital is of the ſeme name, 
belides which it has a town called Aſcona, and a few 
villages, 

Val Maggia, or the Mayenthal, is ſurrounded by the 
dutchy of Milan, the Liviner Vale, and the Captainry 
of Locarno. It is thirty-three miles in length, and de- 
rives its name from the river Maggia, which traverſes it. 
It came to the twelve confederate cantons at the ſame 
time, and in the fame manner as the above-mentioned 
bailiwics, and thoſe cantons every two years appoint a 
bailiff over it, It contains the towns of Gevio, or Civio, 
and Maggia, with a few villages, 

The Fi of theſe bailiwics is that of Mendris, which is 
ſurrounded by the dutchy of Milan, and a part of the 
bailiwic of Locarno. This alſo came to the twelve 
United Cantons at the ſame time, and in the ſame man- 
ner, with the three preceding diſtricts, and accordingly 
they every two years alternately appoint a bailiff over it. 
In this country is a town of the ſame name, and ſeveral 


villages. | 

We ſhall now proceed to the aſſociated countries, 
ſummoned to the legiſlative diets of Swiſſerland in qua- 
lity of allies, and that have a vote in thoſe aſſemblies. 
Theſe are the abbey of St. Gall, the country of the Gri- 


and the republic of Geneva. We ſhall begin with the 
former, 


| SECT. XXIII. 
The Territories of the Abbey of ST. GALL. 


Their Situation and Extent : a conciſe Account of the Abbey, 
with the Prerogatives and Arms of the Abbot ; their Ge- 
verument and principal Places, with a particular Deſcrif- 
tion of the City of St. Gall, a ſmall Proteflant Republic 
inJependent of the Abbey. 


HE abbey of St. Gall, which is of the Benedictine 

order, is included within the ſame walls as the 

town of that name, but has very conſiderable territories, 

and the abbot is capable of raiſing an army of twelve 

thouſand armed men, he being ſovereign of the whole 

country, and under the protection of the cantons of Zu- 
rich, Lucern, Schwitz, and Glaris. ; 

This country is divided into the Old Territory, all» 
called the territory of the people of God's houſe, and 2 
diſtrict called the county of Tockenburg; the former is 
bounded on the eaſt by the lake of Copſtance and the 
Rhein Vale, on the ſouth by the canton of Appenzel, 
on the weſt by Tockenburg and the Thurgau, and on 
the north alſo by the latter; it / being fourtecen miles 
long and ten broad. The ſoil bears a near affinity to that 
of Ps, and its inhabitants are Popiſh. Til 
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_ Till the year 1 567 this abbey was parted from the city | 
only by a fingle hedge : MAN be 
agreement, it Was divided by high walls, in Which is a 
gate opening into the city, and another towards the 
tertitories-of the abbey.” Wiehin the circuit of this con- 
vent is the miniſter abbey chureh, in which, among the 
bones of other lords, are kept thoſe of 8 t. Gallus, the 
original ſounder of the abbey ; and adjoining to it is St. 
Othmarfs church, in which are preſerved the telicks of 
that ſaint. Next to theſe are the palace of the abbot, 
with the convent itſelf, in which are uſually upwards of 
ſixty monks, and a library famous for its antient and cu- 
rious manuſcripts; The abbot is choſen by the monks 
of the from-amongft themſelves, and inſtantly be- 
comes a prince of the empire, immediately ſubject to the 
pope himſelf. On his acceſſion to his dignity he is, by 
a grant. from the emperor, inveſted with the regalia, and 
fiet over the old territory belonging to the abbey, and the 
county of Tockenburg but does not affiſt at rhe diets 
of the empire. On the other hand, by virtue of the per- 
petual community of defence entered into with the con- 
ſederate cantons of Zurich; Lucern, Schwitz, and Gla- 
ris, the abbey was admitted as an incorporated place, 
and enjoys both a feat and voice in the general meetings 
of the confederacy which are granted to its deputies, 
immediately after thoſe of Appenzel. _ 
Tue arms of the abbor'are quarterly, in the firft field 
dexter a bear rampant ſable, for the abbey : in the firſt 
field ſiniſter, , #zure, an agnus Dei, argent, for the abbey 
of St. John: in the ſecond dexter field, the family arms 
of the abbot ; and in the ſecond finifter of, a dog ſable, 
wich a collar argent, for the county of Tockenbutg. 
Formerly the abbey had the duke of Swabia for its 
ſte ward, the counts of Hohenzollern for its grand mar- 
ſhal, the counts of | Hoehberg for its arch-cupbearer, 
and the baron of Regenſberg for its bigh-chamberlain ; 
but theſe offices are at preſent borne by other perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed rank wr | 
In the old- diſtti, and the county of Tockenburg, | 
the biſhop of Conſtarice is veſted with all epiſcopal rights 
and emoluments, in eonforrtiity to the privileges grant - 
ed by ſeveral popes, The abbot of St. Gall enjoys, 
however, not only the difpofal of all the convents be- 
longing to him, but likewiſe'of all benefices, both in the 
old territory, the county ef Tockenburg, and within his 
diſtricts in Thurgau and che Rhein Vale, To him like- 
wiſe belongs the juriſdiction in civil, criminal, and mix- 
ed caſes, with the viſitation, &c. but the greateſt part of 
theſe prerogatives he exerciſes by a repreſentative, who 
is always a monk of the abbey. He has alſo an eccle- 
ſiaſtical court for the deeĩſion of religious conteſts, which, 
beſides the above repreſentative, who ſits as preſident, is 
compoſed of four conventuals, and ſome lay-aſſeſſors. 
The members of the aulic-council at St. Gall, are the 
dean of the abbey, wh ſits as preſident, the ſtadtholder 
three conventuals, and ſome laymen. This counclt 
hears appeals from the der courts within the juriſdic- 
tion of the abbey ; but deeides without appeals, only an 
order may be obtained from the abbot for à teviſal. 
The chief town in the abbot's antient tetritories is 
Rorſchach, which is' ſestedi in & pleaſant fruitful country 
by the fide of the lake of Conſtance, oppoſite to Linda w. 
has many fine houſes in proportion to its extent, with 
2 good harbour, and great markets frequented by mul- 
titudes of people from all the towns and villages round 
the lake; and a conſiderablſe trade is carried on in linen, 
corn, fruit, cattle, aud good wine. In 1 g this place 
being attacked by four thouſand Imperia ith, was de- 
fended by two thouſand burghers, who fought with the 
utmoſt intrepidity till they were all cut to pieces, and 
the town was taker! and burnt; but by degrees it 
roſe again, and the houſes were rebuilt with free-ftone. 
the fide of it is à magnificent convent on àn emi- 
nence that commands the town, and above the convent 
19 an antient fort belonging to the abbot. There is here 
alſo a college for the infiruction of youth. 
The county of FTockenburg is fürtounded by the an- 
tient territory of the abbey of St. Gall, the Thurgau, the 
canton of Zurich, the diſtricts of Urznach, Gaffer, and 
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vargans; the lordfhip of Werdenberg, and the canton of 
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ppenzel, and is, accotding to Dr. Buſching, ten houts 


ngth, and its greateſt bradth three. i 
The ſoil Anme that of Appenzel and other cantons, 
and the country is full of fertile mountains that abound 
in namerous breeds of cattle. The militia here fortn a 
vr; 0 about nine thouſand men, two thirds of whom 
are Calviniſts, and one-third Papiſts. Ihe Papiſts in the 
upper part of the country are under the biſhap of Chur; 
but in the lower part within the dioceſe of Conſtance. 
The abbot of St. Gall bears the title of natural fove- 
reign and lord of the country of Tockenbutyg, and the 
people take an oath to him and pay him ſuitable ſervices, 
but without any violation of their rights and liberties. 
He appoints a bailiff over the country, and may nomi- 
nate either a native or. a foreigner: he likewiſe puts in 
the recorder and ferjeant, who muſt be natives and per- 
ſons of eſtate in the countty. 'The council is compoſed 
of thirty Papiſts, and the like number of Proteſſants, 
who are choſen by the pariſhes and diſtricts. This coun- 
cil attends to the yi 9 br of the people, conducts the 
public and private affairs of the country, impoſes taxes, 
ſettles, the military expences and thoſe of any public im- 
provements, and Vikewiſe audits the accounts of the par- 
ties concerned. This council meets once. a year, and 
oftener When neceſſary. All males of fourtten years of 
age and upwards are ſummoned to take the counitty oath. 
he prefident of the country court is al ways the bailiff 
for the time being; but its twenty-four judges are ap- 
pointed by the abbot, one from each of the twenty-two 
old _ parifhes, and two from Lichtenſteig ard Wat- 
weil. This court is held in the abbot's name as prince, 
and takes cognizance of all cauſes ; and being the prince's 
council, the ſalaries artending it are paid by the prince, 
to whom belong all confiſcated eſtates and effects of male - 
factors executed, with thoſe of ſuicides, and fugitives fot 
capital crimes, Half of the judges of the inferior courts 
are nominated by the prince, and the other half by the 
pariſhes. The court of appeals has for its preſident the 
bailiff for the time being, bat the twelve aſſeſſors muſt 
be natives of the county and lahdholders. The prince 
here nominates three Papiſts and three Calviniſts, and 
the country council chooſes 'a like number from among 
their own members. l 2. 
Lichtenſteig is the capital of the country of Tocken- 
burg, and is a ſmall town feated on the tiver Thur. Ic 
is the reſidence of the hailiff, who dwells ih the new 
manſton-houſe, and the old one is uſed for holding the 
country court and court of appeals ; but the council of 
Tockenburg, with the Calviniſt ſynod, the matrimonial 
court, and the town-council, aſſemble in the town-houſe. 
The government of this place is veſted in a prætor and 
a council, the former alternately choſen out of both re- 
tigions ; the ſame , . is obſerved in filling up the 
council and other pots. Af 
We ſhall now return to the city of St. Gall, which is 
4 little Proteſtant republic entirely independent of the 
abbot, and under the proteQion, of the camons. It is 
featcd between two mountains. in the forty-(&Venth de- 
tee thicty-one minutes gorch latitude, and jn the ninth 
egree twenty minutes eaſt ee two leagues to the 
ſouth · weſt of the lake of Conftance. It is ſituated near 
the river Steinbach, which drives ſeveral mills ; but its 
moats receive their watet from a rivulet called Iren. 
Here are ſpacious ſtreets, $54 houſes, and ſeveral pub- 
lie ſtructufes. The cathedral of St, Laurence is a pariſh 
church, and without the walls is another, with a chapel. 
Here was a convent dedicated to St. Cathatine; but now 
converted into a gymnaſium of nineelaſſes, under the like 
number of maſters aſſiſted by two profeſſors, and in this 
building is the city library. Here is alſo a town-houſe 
and an arſenal. Mr Addiſon obſerves, that it is ſurpriſing 
to find ſuch a number of rich burghers in the city of St. 
Gall, and fo few poor people, in a place that has ſcarce 
any lands belonging to it; but the wealth of this little 
ſtate conſiſts in its linen manufaRure, in which' people 
of all ages and conditions are employed, e adjacent 


country furniſhes them with vaſt quantities of flax, of 
ear forty thouſand 
— ells to each 
that can 
de 


which they are ſaid to make every 

pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two h 

piece, * of it as fine and white as any 
a | | 
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be ſound in Holland. This hnen they. ſend upon mules 
into Germany, Spain, Italy, and all the adjacent coun- 
tries. In the city of St. Gall, and the houſes ſcattered 
about it, there are computed near ten thouſand ſouls, of 


which fixteen hundred are burghers, out of which body 


their councils and burgomaſters, the town amman and 
ſtadtholders, are 8 as in other governments of 
Swiſſerland, the difference conſiſting in little more 
2 in the number of ſuch as are employed in ſtate 
affairs. 

Tue military eſtabliſhment is under the conduct of the 
council of war, and the burghers are divided into nine 
quarters, with a captain ad proper officets to each; 
but the firſt officer is the town-major. Here are alſo a 
company of matroſſes and bombardiers, with one of light 
infantry, two of grenadiers,, and a troop of horſe, 

The town is generally thought to owe is original to 
the abbey, which it is certain has not a little contributed 
to its increaſe. The abbey and the town are ſaid to have 
a great averſion to each other, and yet in the, general diet 
of the cantons their repreſentatives fit together and act in 
concert. | : EY | 
About four years before Mr. Addiſon's arrival, the city 
and abbey were on the point of coming to an open rup- 
ture. In one of their annual proceſſions a Benedictine 
monk carried his croſs erect through the town, followed 
by a train of three or four thouſand peaſants; but he 
had no ſooner entered the abbey, than the whole town, 
was in a tumult, occaſioned by the prieſt's carrying the 
croſs contrary to all precedence, in that manner. In- 
ſtantly the burghers put themſelves in arms, and drew 
down four pieces of their cannon to the gate of their 
abbey: upon which thoſe who had formed the proceſſion 
did not dare to return by the way they came; but aſter 
their devotions were ended, went out at the door that 
opened into the abbot's territories. The abbot, exaſpe- 
rated at this proceeding, raiſed an army, blocked up the 
town on the fide that faced his dominions, and forbad 
his ſubjects furniſhing it with any of their commodities. 
But while things were thus ripe for a war, the cantons, 
their proteQors, wiſely interpoſing as umpires in the quar- 
rel, ſentenced the town, for appearing too forward in the 
diſpute, to pay a fine of two thouſand crowns ; and at 
the ſame time enacted, that whenever any proceſſion en- 
tered their walls, the prieſt ſhould let the croſs hang a- 
bout his neck without ſo much as touching it with 
either hand, till he came within, the precincts of the 
hey 4 
he town and abbey of St. Gall carry a bear in their 
arms. The Roman catholics have the memory of. this 
bear in very great veneration, and repreſent him as the 
firſt convert made by their faint in this country. One 
of the moſt learned of the Benedictine monks, with tears 
of affection in his eyes, gave Mr. Addiſon the following 
biſtory of him. It ſeems that St, Gall, who is here 
termed the great apoſtle of Germany, found all this coun- 
try little better than a vaſt deſart; and as he was walk- 
ing out on a very cold day, bappened to meet a bear, 
a A inſtead of being ſtartled at the rencounter, he gravely 
ordered the bear to bring him. a bundle of wood, and to 
make him a fire; upon which the bear ſerved him to the 
beſt of his ability, and at his departure was ordered by 
the Saint to retire into the very depths of the woods, and 
there to ſpend. the reſt of his life without ever hurting 
man or beaſt, From, this time, added the monk, the 
bear lived itreproachably, and till his dying-day obſerved 
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the ſouth by the Italian bailiwics, the Valteline, and th 
county of Chiavenna; on the weſt by the cantons of 
Uri and, Claris; and on the north by the canton of Gi, 
ris, the county of Sargans, and a part of Tirol; extend. 
ing from eaſt to weſt in its greateſt length about eigh > 
five miles, and in its breadth from ſouth to north about 
ſeventy- f. | 
Ide greateſt part of the country is mountainous but 
the levels and valleys produce almoſt all ſorts of grain 
with pulſe, plenty of hay, fruits of ſeveral kinds, and 
wine, Its hills, which are of a middling height, ang 
enjoy a mild air, yield not only good graſs and hay, but 
allo rye and barley, and in ſome parts cherries: even on 
the higheſt ſpots are good paſture - grounds, beſides ma 
kinds of palatable and wholeſome berries. | '7 
Ide principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is the ſeed- 
ing of horned. cattle, ſheep, goats, and ſwine. The 
likewiſe export a great deal of butter and cheeſe; but 
the breeding of horſes. is ſo much neglected, that the 
| rl part of thoſe uſed in the country are purchaſed of 
oreigners; the few that are bred there are hardy and 
laborious, but ill ſhaped. They have plenty of pou ry 
and wild fowl ; but the only wendy of note 
the eel-pout, and a few pikes, They have. mines in 
VE parts; but the produce of them is inconſider- 
able, | | | 

The principal rivers of this are the Rhine, 
the Inn, and the Adda, all which have theit ſource here. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſome ſmall rivers, or rivulets. 
Here are alſo ſeveral lakes, moſt of which lie on the ſum. 
mits of the mountains, where they riſe from fine ſprings. 

In the whole country of the Griſons are but three 
towns. The German tongue is not only uſed in their 
general ſtate aflemblies{-and public inſtruments ;. but is 
alſo continually growing more and more in vogue, It 
is ſpoken at Chur, and in its territory, and almoſt every 
where in the Ten Juriſdictions. In many places the in- 
habitants ſpeak both the German and Italian. The 
Roman or Chur Italian is. principally ſpoke: among the 
Griſons. At Engadin, the Ladinum, a kind of Latin, is 
the prevailing language; and at Pregel is a corrupt kind 
of Italian. x Nor; 

Both the Calviniſt and Popiſh religions are by the laws 
entitled to an entire freedom. The profeſſors of the firſt 
form about two-thirds. of the inhabitants, and their 
clergy are divided into {1 calloguiums. In every league 
is a dean, and each colloguium has its on preſes. The 
deans are annually choſen by lot in a ſynod ot the three 
leagues, which have alſo a. college at Chur for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, each of which has its inſpeQor, who 
is always a layman, The greateſt part of the Popiſh 
clergy in the three leagues are under the ſee of Chur, 
and divided into chapters. | 

Every community is ſo entirely of one religion, that 
if any perſon changes his ſentiments, he — go into 
another. The Papiſts in their proceſſions ſometimes go 
from one community into another; but when they enter 
thoſe belonging to the Proteſtants they lower the croſs, 
and leave ſinging till they are again upon popiſſi ground. 

'The country of the Grifons is a part of the antient 
Rhætia. The people were formerly ſubject to ſevetal 
princes, ſome to petty ſoyereigus, ſome to the biſhop of 
Chur, and others to the houſe of Auſtria, to whom the 
Rhætians behaved with ſuch extraordinary fidelity, that 
the emperor Frederic II, rewarded them with a grant of 
ſeveral privileges and immunities. | In 1419, the biſhop 


the order given him by the Saint. | of Chur, who bore great ſway here, in conjunction with 
| Lie "<p. wg 7 the city of that name, — an alliance of fifty- 
x TW oF one years with the city of Zurich. 
| "SEC: XXIV. | Ne he free communities in this part of Rhætia, by a 
e I mutual compact among themſelves, formed. three te- 
eee ene. I | publics, which are now called Leagues or Confederates : 


Its Situation, Extint, Produce, and Rivers. The Language 
and Religion of the Inhabitants ; their Hiſtory, Govern- 
ment, Manners, and military Forces: with a Dye tones 
of the three” Leaguei, or Confederacies, into which: this 


Country is divided, and 1 Places in each; with 
ſ 


a particular Deſcription of t 


City of Chur, 


"PR, country of the Grifons is bounded on the eaſt- 


ward by Tirol and the territories of Venice; on 


theſe go by the names of the Grey or Griſon League, 
that of the Houſe of God, and that of the Ten Juriſ- 
dictions. The firſt concluded its alliance in 1424 ; the 
ſecond claims a more antient date; the third acceded to 
the union in 1436; and in 1471, the three leagues en- 
tered into, a perpetual -alliance with each other, which 
has been ſince ratified and explained. 

The three "leagues, by virtue of theſe engagements, 


| form one united republic; but inſtead of one united com- 


mon, 


Gx isONs. | 8 
t or ſeal, each league has its particular arms; 
F in intent that — to the whole body, a ſeal 
is uſed that has the arms of the three united leagues, 
However, a general diet is annually convoked by the 
heads of the three leagues, and annually meet on St. 
Bartholomew's-day, one year at Hantz in the Grey 
league, the next at Chur in that of God's Houſe, and 
the third year at Davos in the Ten Juriſdictions. At 
the ſame time notice is ſent to the ſeveral communities, 
of the affairs on which they are to ſend their plenipo- 
tentiaries with full powers. This general diet uſually 
ſits a fortnight or three weeks, and two deputies are ſent 
from every community in each league, by which means 
the number of votes in the general diets amounts to 
ſixty-ſix ; of which the Grey league has twenty-eight, 
that of God's Houſe twenty-three, and that of the Ten 
Juriſdictions fifteen 3 the chief of the league where 
the diet is held being always preſident. | 
In the general diet are diſcuſſed and regulated affairs 
of ſtate, negotiations with foreign powers, and the de- 
ciſions of all appeals. This diet likewiſe receives the 
public revenue, and adminiſters the oaths to new offi- 
cers of the provinces. However, in affairs relating to 
the whole united body, and to negotiations with foreign 
powers, no final reſolution is taken; but at the riſing of 
the diet, a committee of the heads of the three leagues; 
aſſiſted by two repreſentatives from each, is appointed 
for digeſting the proceedings, and to determine what 
particulars are to be communicated to their ſeveral com- 
munities, either as reſolved and enacted; or on which 
their opinions are deſired. The reſolutions of each com- 
munity are formed by a plurality of voices, each com- 
munity ſending up its opinion in writing to the new 
congreſs. 
he country of the Griſons is extremely populous z 
and as there are no people more free, ſo there are none 
more jealous of their liberty. Hence they have a fin- 
gular method of puniſhing thoſe ſuſpected of treaſon, 
or of any crime againſt the ſtate, which makes the great- 
eſt men. in the country tremble. When the diet is aſ- 
ſembled, the peaſants flock to it in crowds, to demand 


a court of juſtice for the trial of the offender, which | 


the diet is bound to grant. This court conſiſts of ten 
judges, and twenty advocates of each league, who have 
the power of applying torture, and doing every thing 
neceſſary to diſcover the truth of the accuſations. Its 
proceedi are vigorous and ſummary, and 8 
end in a ſentence of death, or a heavy fine. In other 
reſpects the Roman law prevails among the Griſons, 
though ſomewhat modiſied by their cuſtoms. Thus a 
man who has an eſtate by his wife, enjoys it after her 
death till he marries again, and then is bound to di- 
vide it among the children he had by her. 

The married women here ſcarce ever appear abroad ex- 
cept at church; but the young women have more liberty 
before they are married, | 
Though here is plenty of every thing, yet their habits 
and furniture are plain. With reſpect to their provi- 
tions, their meat is very juicy, their fowl excellent, and 
the fiſh of their lakes, eſpecially their trouts, inferior to 
none in the world; and though the wine they drink is 
brought on horſes four or five days journey, they have 
it cheaper than in moſt parts of Italy and France. The 


inns upon the mountains are very good, and beſides good | 


bread and wine, there is always a great quantity of | over whieh every league nominates its own particular in- 


| ſpector. It has alſo a grammar-ſchool of three claſſes. 
with neat chambers and good beds, There is nothing | 


game and veniſon, according to the ſeaſon of the year, 


paid in this country for importation or exportation ; but 
every one enjoys the fruit of his labour, and the reve- 
nue of his 9 | 

The three leagues have contraQed. friendly alliances 
with the negheomting cantons and their aſſociates. In 
1600 they all entered into a perpetual league with the 
republics of the Valais, in 1602 with Bern, and in 1707 
with Zurich, In 1497 the Grey league, and the next 

year the league of God's Houſe, entered into a like 
engagement with Zurich, Uri, Lucern, Schwitz, and 
Glans; and in 1567, the Ten Juriſdictions ſued to be 
admitted into that alliance ; but at a diet held at Baden 
received for anſwer, that though their: application was 
not then complied with, yet the confederate cities and 
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cantons aſſured them of their ready friendſhip and ſer- 


vices. on all occaſions, and in their inſtruments and let- 


ters ſtiled them confederates and allies. ten 

- The Griſons maintain no troops, and even apply 
themſelves very little to the uſe of arms. But as they 
furniſh foreign powers with regiments, they are never 
without experienced officers. and ſoldiers, and on occa- 
ſion the three leagues are able to bring thirty thouſand 
fighting men into the field. But the principal ſtrength 
of the country conſiſts in its high mountains and nar- 


row paſſes, in which a handful of reſolute men are able 


to make head againſt a conſiderable army. 4 N 
The Upper, or Grey league, which contains ſeveral 
high mountains, is bounded on the eaſt by the other 
two leagues ; on the ſouthward by the dutchy of Milan, 
and the bailiwic of Bellinzona; on the weſtward by the 
canton of Uri; and on the northward by the canton of 
Glaris and the bailiwic of Sargans. Nr 
In this league are eight communities, the principal 
town in which is the following: dcn ar 
Ilantz, in Latin Hantium, a ſmall-town ſeated. at the 
foot of a hill, between the Farther Rhine and the Glen- 
ner. This is the chief place in the Upper or Grey 
league, and every third year the general diet of the Gri- 
ſons is held here, as are likewiſe the courts of juſtice; 
The inhabitants are Calviniſts. | ese 
The league of the Houſe of God, or, as it is called, 
La Caddée, from the Italian Caddea, a corruption of 
Caſa Dei, probably owes its appellation to the biſhopric 
of Chur. This country is bounded by the Grey league 
on the weſt; the county of Tirol, and that of Bormio 
on the eaſt; the Ten Juriſdictions on the north, and 
the county of Chiavenna and the Valteline on the ſouth. 
t is about ſixty- ſeven miles in its greateſt length, from 
the . TE to the ſouth-weſt,. and forty from eaſt to 
weſt, | 2,1 ail. 14280 
The foil is for the moſt part rugged and barren; yet 
about Chur and the banks of the Rhine, they have moſt 
ſorts of fruit except oranges and olives: 1 30 1 
"oO arms of this league are argent, a goat ſaliant and 
ſable. | ii eta ' 
The principal place of this league is the following: 
Chur, or Coire, in Latin Curia Rhætorum, and in 
Italian and Roman Coira, and in the language of the coun - 
try Chur, is the capital of the whole republic of the Gri- 
ſons, and is ſituated in the forty- ſixth degree fifty-two 
minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree thitty- 
two minutes eaſt longitude; fourteen miles tò the north- 
eaſt of Ilantz; by the river Pleiſſur, which waſhes: the 


walls of the city, and may be conveyed through all the 


ſtreets, and about half a league before that river diſcharges 
itſelf into the Rhine. The eaſt part of the city lies at 
the foot of a hill, as does the ſouth part at the foot of 
another; but towards the north and weſt is a fine plain, 
beautifully diverſified with corn- fields, meadows, or- 
chards, and vineyards; and towards the north-eaſt, an 
eminence, alſo covered with vineyards. 18 

This city is of tolerable extent, and all the inhabi- 
tants are Calviniſts. It has two churches, each contain- 
ing a miniſter, one of whom, who officiates at the ca- 
thedral of St. Martin, is tiled Antiſtes. Beſides theſe, 
it has a church ſet apart. for funeral ſermons, with a col- 
legium philaſophicum of two profeſſors, founded in 1700 
by the Calviniſt communities of the three leagues, and 


In the town-houſe every three years is held the general 


diet of the Griſons, as likewiſe the extraordinary diets 


and congreſſes. In the town- houſe are alſo kept the 


ſtate - oſſice and record -· oſſice of the Houſe of God in 


particular, as well as of the three leagues collectively; 


and under it is a magazine for keeping the goods of the 


merchants paſſing to and from Italy and Getmany. 
On the cloifter ſquare-is the arſenal, in which are kept 
the artillery both of Chur and the whole ſtate of the 
Griſons. Adjoining to this is the granary, in which a 
corn- market is held twice a week. 

The fineſt private buildings hete is the palace erec- 
ted by Peter lord of Salis, to which belongs a moſt 
beautiful garden, and the houſe of the late burgomaſter 
Otho Schwartz, Which is built in the Italian taſte. 
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The fupreme power is lodged in. the burghers, who 
are divided into five companies, and by proclamation 


from the council, meet on all deliberations relative to 
the ſtate, in which every freeman of thoſe companies 


is aſked his opinion, the reſolutions are taken ac- 
cording to the majority of the ſuffrages, and communi - 
cated in writing to the council. Whatever is approved 
by three companies, the other two muſt acquieſce in. 

The great council conſiſts of ſeventy perſons annu- 
ally 2 by the burghers ; that is, fourteen out of each 
company, on the fir Sunday after St. Criſpin's- day. 
Theſe ſeventy chooſe the lefler council, conſiſting of 
twenty perſons. The. principal perſon in the city is the 
burgomaſter, who is annually elected by the free choice 
of the great council, The leſſer council, with the ad- 
dition of two eccleſiaſtics, conſtitutes the matrimonial 
court. 

The origin of this city is involved in obſcurity ; but 
it gradually obtained all the immunities and privileges of 
an imperial city, and has from time immemorial been 
5 of the right of coinage. The origin of the ſee of 

hur is no leſs uncertain, The ſeries of its biſhops an- 
nually begins with Aſimo, who is ſuppoſed to have lived 
about the year 440, and the ſee is generally held to be 


* one of the moſt antient. The ſeveral communities of 


this part of the country of the Griſons, have acquired 
the right of protection over the ſee, and have ſhewn 
themſelves on all occaſions the courageous protectors 
both of the ſee and the biſhops. 

The biſhop of Chur is a prince of the empire, and 
his title is, Biſhop of Chur, of the holy Roman empire, 
lord of Furſtenſburg and Furſtenau. 

. His arms are the ſame with thoſe of the city, and the 
biſhop enjoys a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and in 
mne college of princes, . fits pext to the biſhop of Lu- 
bec ; but in church affairs he is under the juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhop of Mentz. He is elected by the chap- 
ter of Chur, which conſiſts of twenty-four prebends. 
The biſhop, with the chief of the prebends, that is, the 
provoſt of the cathedral, with the dean, ſcholaſticus, can- 
tor, cuſtos and thefaurarius, live juſt without the city 
of Chur, on an eminence called the Hof, which is en- 
cloſed with walls and gates, and in which alſo ſtands 
the cathedral. The revenues of the biſhop are, how- 
ever, far ſrom being fo conſiderable as they were for- 
merly. 7 

The Ten Juriſdictions border to the ſouth and eaſt 
on the league of God's Houſez to the weſtward on the 
fame league, and the county of Sargans; and to the north 


on Sargans and the 3388 of New Lichtenſtein. 


This is the ſmalleſt of the three leagues, and conſiſts of 


ſeven diſtricts. It for the moſt part conſiſts of rugged 


and deſart mountains, and has no corn or other fruit, 


except in that part called the Vallis Rhætica, on the banks 


of the Rhine ; but it has plenty of paſture, cattle, milk, 
butter and cheeſe, not only for their-own uſe, but for 
exportation; and the lakes abound with iſh, eſpecially 
trouts. The air on the mountains is very cold, and the 
people often in danger from the fnow.and ice which fall 
from them 


The Ten Turiſdiions are Darus, Cloſer, Caſtels, | 


Schiers, Mayenfeld, Bellfort, and Schanhg ; the three 
laſt are each ſubdivided into two juriſdictions, which 


makes the whole ten. | | 


The principal place in theſe Juriſdictions is, 
Mayenfeld, or Meyenfeld, a pretty town in a fine 
country, which is the moſt fruitful of any belonging to 
me Griſons. It ſtands on the banks of the Rhine, with 
mountains riſing round it like an amphitheatre, well 
planted with vines, which produce excellent wine. Be- 
ſides its church, which is dedicated to St. Lucius, there 
is a caſtle, in which the bailiff refides, and ſeveral magni- 
feent houſes. The town has its ſeparate council and 
oiyil government; and the bailiff is choſen for two years, 
alternately by the Griſon leagues and the eomunity. 
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Of the Countries fuljeftvto- the Griſou, wit. the Valteline, 
Bormio, and the County of Chiauenna. Their Situation, 
© Bxtent, Produce, Governmant,” and principal Towns. 


GEOGRAPHY... ö 


| WE now come to the ſubjefts of the Griſons, who 
poſſeſs three fine countries at the foot of the A} 

near the entrance of Italy; theſe are the Valteline Bor. 
mio, and the county of Chiavenna ; the whole bein. 
properly ſpeaking, one valley, which extends to the foot 
of the Rhetian Alps, and is bounded on the eaſt b 
Tirol, on the ſouth by the dominions of Venice te 
Milan, and on the weſt and north by the country of the 
Griſons ; extending about ſixty Italian miles in length 
but is very unequal in breadth. Bens 

We ſhall begin with the Valteline, in Latin Vallis 
Tellina, which lies between the league of God's houſe 
the county of Bormio, the territories of Venice the 
dutchy of Milan, and the country. of Chiavenna : eye 
tending upwards of thirty-eight miles in length, and in 
breadth from nine to twenty-three; | 

It is exceeding fruitful, and throughout its whole ex. 
tent watered by the Adda, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the lake of Como. The ſun-beams ſhine in every part of 
this valley, and it is fenced from the northern blaſts h 
high mountains. In ſome parts the heat is intenſe, but 
in others more moderate; and on the hills and greateſt 
part of the adjacent valleys the air is moſtly cool. This 
difference in its temperature neceſſarily cauſes a varia. 
tion in the products of the earth. The levels in this 
— through which the Adda purſues its meanderino 
courſe, exhibit a pleaſing variety of corn-fields, meadow, 
vineyards, and orchards of cheſnuts and other fruit. I he 
vineyards on the mountains towards the north produce 
the beſt wine in the whole country, and above them are 
corn- fields and paſture lands, The hills on the ſouth 
| fide are covered with fine woods of cheſnuts, and rich 
paſtures, in which graze numerous herds os cattle, The 
country alſo abounds in an excellent red wine, of a moſt 
delicious flavour, and of ſo good a body, that it will 
keep for a whole century, improving both in taſte and 
| wholeſomeneſs, and gradually turning paler till its red- 
neſs at length entirely diſappears. Great quantities of 
| this wine are exported. In moſt places the apples and 
pears are nat very good ; but the peaches, apricots, hoe, 
and melons of this country are exquiſite. Here are like- 
wiſe plenty of citrons, lemons, almonds, and other de- 


licious fruit. 


ſoil would alſo produce all kinds of grain and 
| pulſe ; but the level ſpots being interſperſed with ſwampy 
| ground, that has hitherto remained without culture, and 
the attention of the inhabitants being chiefly engroſſed by 
their trade in wine, it does not yield ſufficient corn for 
ſo populous a country, and therefore they are obliged to 
have recourſe to importation. In ſome parts they raiſe 
hemp. Bees and-filk-worms are here bred in vaſt num- 
bers. But as to their game, it is much reduced by the 
 avidity of the hunters. The Adda yields plenty of fiſh, 
and is famous for its trouts, which are very fat and de- 
licious, and of ſo large a ſiae a3 to weigh from fifty to 
ſixty pounds. : | 
Thete are here numbers of goats, Alpine mice, 
- _ wolves, lynxes, foxes, martens, hares, and 
uirrels, | 
The men are comely, ſtrong, good ſoldiers, ingenious, 
and apt to learn all arts and ſciences. The women are 
civil, cunning, and amorous ; and here are many people 
of quality, who are as polite as any in Italy. 
| he language of the inhabitants is a corrupt kind of 


— 


| Italian, At prefent Popery is the only religion, though 


| before the year 1620 the Calviniſts conſtituted a conſi- 
derable body, and had their churches and ſchools; but 
in that year the Papiſts of the Valteline extirpated them 
by a general maſſacre, in which no regard was paid either 
E age, quality, or ſex. Their clergy are under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Como. 
The prineipal officers are appointed every two years 
by the Griſons, and every two years each league ſends 
three perſons, with two clerks and a ſerjeant, to hear 
the complaints of the people againſt the officers ſet over 
them, 40 redreſs their grievances, and decide in caſe of 
, appeals.  A- farther appeal in civil affairs alſo lies to the 
general diet of the Griſons. The inhabitants are poſſeſſ- 
ed of particular privileges, arid have certain laws and 
ſtatutes granted them by the Griſons, as the ſole rule of 
their conduct, and they chooſe their council and chan- 
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 cellors out of their on countrymen. 


* ALAS, | E WF. 

hole Vale is divided into the Upper, Middle, 
3 called "Tergeros. The Upper part conſiſts 
of eleven communities, the Middle part of eighteen, and 
the Lower part of only two. 5 

Tirano, the capital of the Upper part, is only ſix 
miles from the territory of Venice, and is ſeated on the 
river Adda. It is large, populous, and a place of ſome 
trade. Formerly it was encompaſſed by a wall, and de- 
fended by a citadel, On the other fide of the Adda is a 
ſplendid church of white marble, adorned with many 
embelliſhments, which are continually increaſing, it be- 
ins much reſorted to by pilgrims, who make rich offer- 
ines, and having a large income. I | 28 

The country of Bormio, or of Worms, lies between 
the country of Tirol, the territories of Venice, and the 
Valteline, and is on all ſides environed by ſteep moun- 
tains, of ſuch 4 height that their ſummits are ſeldom 
free from ſnow. A conſiderable part of the country al- 
ſo conſiſts of theſe ſtupendous heights, and the narrow 
paſſes are ſometimes rendered impaſſable, by the ſnow 
rolling down from the tops of the mountains. 

The air is rather cold than warm; but yet pure and 
healthy. In this country is produced no wine, and but 
little fruit; it has, however, mote corn than is ſufficient 
for home conſumption, and the paſtures are fo rich, that 
the inhabitants keep vaſt herds of horhed cattle, beſides 

reat numbers of ſheep and goats. The honey too of 
this country is particularly good ; and it alſo abounds in 
iron ore; but its other metals and minerals are inconſi- 
derable. | & . > 

The Adda, which has its ſource in theſe parts, iſſues 
from a water that falls down a rock into the Free], or 
F ray] valley, in which is a lake, and from other currents 
that precipitate themſelves down the mountains. 

The inhabitants, who amount to about fourteen thou- 
ſand, are Papiſts, and the whole country is under the 
dioceſe of Como, . 

Though Bormio or Worms is governed by an officer 
named a podeſta, in the name of the Griſons, * the 
inhabitants ſti] enjoy all their antient rights and privi- 
leges, and all trials here are regulated by the laws of the 
country ; but with right of appeal to the three leagues. 
Every four months they elect by ballot two officiales or 
chiefs, from their own body, with ſixteen counſellors 
and thirteen juſticiaries, who try both civil and crimi- 
nal cauſes. | LEP 

The whole country is divided into five diſtricts, the 
principal place in which is, BE 

Worms, in Latin Bormium, a town ſeated on the 
rivulet of Fradolf, which at a ſmall diſtance runs into 
the Adda. This town is the reſidence of a la . 
called the podeſta, ſent hither every two years from the 
Gtiſons. Ie is a pretty and populous place, and had 
formerly a good caſtle ; but it has ſuffered much by fires, 
and that building has been conſumed. 

The county of Chiavenna takes up the weft part of 
this great valley: and is environed by the Upper league, 
that of God's Houſe, the Valteline, and the territory 
of Como; extending, according to Dr. R be- 
tween ſeven and eight hours, in length, and fix in 
breadth, 

It lies among high and ſteep mountains, and has ſome 
vallies of conſiderable extent. The ſummer heats are 
frequently exceffive, during which a nox1ous effluvia 
are brought from the lake of Como, when the wind is 
ſouth. However, both the mountains and vallies, the 
St, Jacob's yale excepted, are well peopled, and the 
country in moſt parts not only abounds in paſtures, 
but in all kinds of fruit and wine; but the inhabitants 
have not a ſufficient quantity of corn: they, however, 
export ſome wine and cattle, and the culture of filk is 
an important article. They have here the lavezzi-ſtone, 
in Latin lebetes, out of which they turn kitchen uten- 
ſils, which they ſend all over Italy. 

The principal rivers of this country are the Maira, 
or Mera, and the Lira, which unite their ſtreams in this 
country, and then fall into the lake of Como. 

The inhabitants are Papiſts, and in ſpiritual affairs 
are ſubjec to the biſhop of Como. 

This country is divided into two governments, each 


.of the 


under a commiſſary, who is appointed every two years | 
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by the three leagues. Theſe repreſent the ſovereignty; 
and judge both in civil and criminal caſes z but take an 
oath to be regulated by the particular laws and ſtatutes 
of the country. Ever fince the year.1639, the court of 
Chiavenna, at every nomination of a new commiſlary, 
chooſes two lawyers, and the commiſſary one, who muſt 
be natives, as his aſſeſſors in penal cauſes. , Civil con- 
teſts are firſt referred to a certain number of perſons of 
ſenſe and probity, from whom they may be carried to the 
college of laywers, next to the commiſſary, then to the 
ſyndics whom the Griſons ſend hither every two years; 
and after all, the diſcontented party may bring his ſuit 
before the three leagues themſelves. . _ 

The city of Chiavenna, in Latin Clavenna, the capl- 
tal of the county, is ſeated on the Maria, in the forty- 
ſixth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in the 
ninth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude, thirty-two 
miles to the ſouth of Chur, and is a pretty large well 


built town; in a 1 ſituation, among fine vine- 


yards. It was formerly walled in, and had two forts on 
two peeks of a broken rock ; but in 1526, both theſe 
were demoliſhed by the Griſons. It is the reſidence of 
the commiſſary, and contains a collegiate church, and 
within and near it are five other churches, with a con- 
vent, a nurinery, and a handſome cuſtom-houſe for the 
goods which are forwarded on pack-horſes to Italy er 
Germany, according to the conſignments of the owners. 
The inhabitants have dug large caverns in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where they ſtow their wine, which 
by this means is kept freſh all the ſummer, and drinks 
as cool as if it had been all the time in ice; and near 
theſe grottos they have built ſummer-houſes, to which 
they go in the evening to partake of a collation, and to 
enjoy the freſh air. The city was formerly much larger 
than at preſent ; but about five hundred and fifty years 
ago, all the north part of it was buried in the ruins of 
„„ TIE CITING 2 | a 
It will be proper, before we take leave of the county of 
Chiavenna, to mention the town of Piuri, which ſtood 
in a diſtrict of the ſame name, and was built on the ſide 
of the village of Bellfort, which has been deſtroyed by 
a flood, and contained one hundred and twenty-five 
houſes, beſides ſome handſome churches, and other pub- 
lic edifices, with a manſion-houſe for the podeſta or 
commiſſary, and an arched ſtone- bridge over the Maira. 
Towards the ſouth was a hill of a * texture, that 
had _ currents iſſuing from it; but in the evening. 

freenth of Auguſt 1618, a prodigious part of 
this mountain, with a dreadful craſh, ſud enly fell on 
the town of Piuri, and alſo into Chitau, an adjacent 
village of ſeventy-five houſes, and overwhelmed both 
places ſo effectually, that not the leaſt trace of them 
have ſince appeared: Some repreſent the number of 
perſons who periſhed by this calamity as amounting to 
nine hundred and thirty; others compute them at fifteen 
hundred, and others maintain that they amounted to up- 
wards of two thouſand. The river Nair was for ſome 
time obſtructed by the rubbiſh of the maſs which thus 
fell. The people of Chiavenna; though near the town, 
knew nothing of this dreadful diſaſter till they ſaw the 
river fink, it not receiving a drop of water for three 
hours, By one of the palaces which was at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, and therefore not overwhelmed 
with it, a judgment may be formed of the magnificence 
of the reſt, It was a pleaſure houſe of the family of 
Francken, which, with its gardens, could not coſt leſs 
than one hundred thouſand crowns, and might be com- 
pared with many palaces of Italy. 


$'E CT. - XXVI. 
The V ALAIs, 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Face of the Country. The 
Manners, Language, and Hiſtory of the Inhabitants ; 
their Arms and Government : with the principal Places in 
the Upper and Lower Valais; and among the reſt, an Ac- 
count of the Baths of Leuck, of the City of Sitten, and of 
the famous Monaſtery on the Convent of St. Bernard. 


HE Valais, in Latin Valleſia, the next of the coun- 
tries ſtiled the allies or confederates of the Swiſs, 
a is 
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is bounded on the north by the canton of Bern and the 
lake of Geneva; on the weſt by Savoy; on the ſouth 
by Piedmont and Milan; and on the eaſt by the May- 
enthal, which belongs to the cantons in general, and by 
the canton of Uri; extending, according to Dr. Buſ- 
ching, about thirty-three or thirty-four hours in length, 
and in ſome parts upwards of ten in breadth. 

The whole country is one large vale that extends eaſt 
and weſt, and on the north and ſouth ſides is bounded 
by very high mountains. Among the ſouthern moun- 
' tains, the moſt remarkable is that called Great St. Ber- 
nard's, antiently named Mons Penninus, a name given 
to the whole Appennine chain. The principal hill on 
the north fide is the Gemmi, which lies towards the 
frontiers. of the canton of Bern, and is impaſſable in 
winter, and its deſcent towards the valley of the Valais 


was of a dangerous ſteepneſs, and very narrow. Tore- 


medy this inconvenience, in 1736 ſeveral rocks were 
blown up, the road in moſt places widened to the breadth 
of ſeven feet, and walls raiſed in the moſt ſteep and 
looſeſt parts; ſo that travelling is at preſent much more 
ſafe and commodious than formerly. St. Anthony's 
hill is alſo of an aſloniſhing height. 

The Valais is a very hot country, remarkable for its 
fertility, The harveſt begins in May, and laſts till the 
latter end of October ; the corn in the bottom of the 
chief valley being brought in firſt ; next that in the fide 
vallies; and laſt of all, that on the mountains, which 
yield grain at an uncommon height. The low lands 
excel the upper in the produce of winter, and theſe 
again the former in ſummer fruits. Beſides the beſt 
kinds of grain, as wheat, barley, and rye, this count 
abounds in good wine, particularly in a fine muſcadel, 
with plenty of apples, pears, plums, cherries, mul- 
berries, cheſnuts, and ſmall nuts; and about Sitten, Si- 
ders, and Grundis, alſo grow pomegranates, figs, al- 
monds, and other rich fruits. "Theſe parts are alſo re- 
markable for producing good ſaffron. Both the hills and 
vallies feed great numbers of cattle, and afford plenty 
of deer, hares, and other game. It is ſuppoſed to have 
alſo mines of ſilver, copper, and lead; but the produce, 
it is ſaid, will not anſwer the expence of working them, 
Here is likewiſe pit coal. 

The Valais is from one end to the other watered by 
the Rhodan or Rhone, to which the country people give 
the name of Rotten, and which has its ſource on the 
Furke mountain. At firſt it precipitates itſelf with great 
noiſe among ſeveral rocks, and down to the very plain 
in the valley has the appearance of a ſingle cataract, 
with ſeveral caſcades. It is afterwards joined by the 
Meyenwang rivulet, which iſſues from the Grimſel 
mountain, and then directing its courſe due ſouth, en- 
ters the Valais, where it runs from eaſt to weſt, till after 
winding northward, it diſcharges itſelf with great im- 

tuoſity into the lake of Geneva all the ſtreams and 
eſſer rivers of the Valais iſſuing from the mountains 
mingle with it. 

he Valeſians are a brave and courageous people ; 
but it is uncommon to find either a man or woman with- 
out a large wen in their necks, which is ſuppoſed to be 
owing to the clayey ſandy 'water, that leaves a ſediment 
in the glands of the body. The apparel and diet of the 
common people are coarſe; but the quality live very 
ſplendidly. - Moſt of their houſes are of wood, particu- 
larly of So larch-tree, which is very durable, and grows 
as black as ebony. They cover them with ſlate, and in 
ſome places build their houſes with turrets and wings. 

In the Upper Valais the prevailing language is the 
German ; but the inhabitants of Siders and Sitten, with 
thoſe in the Lower Valais, ſpeak a corrupt French; tho” 
in both parts they apply themſelves to' the German, 
French, Italian, and Latin, which are indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary in their intercourſe with the cantons of Bern 
and Uri, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Milaneſe ; and there- 
fore a ſtranger cannot fail of being ſurpriſed at the flu- 
ency with which the meaneſt people here ſpeak theſe 
four languages. | 

The antient inhabitants of this country were the Le- 

ontii Viberi, with the Seduni and Veragri. In the 
middle ages it came to be called Valeſia, and in 1032, it 


devolved to. the German empire, as a part of the ſecond \ 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPH Y. 


2 kingdom; but three years after the e 
ror 
of Savoy. The inhabitants, on ſeveral occaſions, 


Vartais, 


mpe- 


onrad II. made over the Lower Valais to the counts 


have 


reſolutely maintained their liberties. In 1475, the bi. 
ſhop of Geneva fell on the Up er Valais with a body of 
ſti 


eighteen thouſand men, con 


ng of Lower Valeſiang 


and Savoyards; but the Upper Valeſians being aflifted 
by three thouſand troops ſent by Bern, Freyburg, ang 
Solothurn, their allies, defeated the biſhop, and even 


made a conqueſt of the Lower Valais, which has 


ever 


ſince been ſubject to them. In the ſame year they form. 
ed a perpetual alliance with Bern, which has been re. 


newed with the whole Helvetic body; and in 1 533 oy 
n 


entered into a particular union with the ſeye 
cantons, | 

The arms of the republic of the Valais are, par 
pale gules and argent, three mullets in each ficld, 
one on the pale. 


opi 


party per 


with 


The republic of the Upper Valais conſiſts of ſeven 
parts, called Zenten or Tytaings. In fix of theſe the 
government is democratical ; but that of the ſeventh, 


which conſiſts of the city of Sitten, is ariſtocra 
Each Tything ſends a repreſentative to the general 


tical, 
diet, 


which aſſembles twice a year, that is in May and De- 
cember, at Sitten. This diet has the management of the 
public concerns, both civil and military, beſides appeals 
in proceſſes brought before the Tythings: it likewiſe 
gives audience to envoys, &c. Over each Tything is a 
chief, called a meyer, or mayor, with a particular re- 
gency and juriſdiction ; but the 'T * court is com- 


poſed of the Tything judge, aſſiſted by twelve 
ſors and judges, who act both in civil + þ 


aſſeſ- 


criminal caſes. 


The military affairs of each Tything are under the di- 


rection of a banneret and captain. 


The principal places in the Upper Valais are the fol- 


lowing: 


Brug or Brieg, a large open town, and the capital of 


a Tything of the ſame name, is ſeated on the river 


Sal- 


tana, at the foot of the mountain of Brug, in the paſs 
of Simplon. Here are ſeveral fine buildings, particular- 
ly a handſome Jeſuits college and nunnery of Urſu- 
lines, and here alſo are held the Tything courts. In 
the year 1755, the greateſt part of the town was deſtroy. 


ed by an earthquake. 


Leuck is a village ſeated on an eminence near the 
conflux of the Dala and the Rhone, and has two churches, 


a fine town-houſe, and an old caſtle, which belon 


gs to 


the biſhop of Sitten. As it ſtands near the center of the 
Valais, the deputies of the country often aſſemble here. 
The famous hot baths, called the Baths of Leuck, are 


in a valley about two leagues diſtance, incloſed o 


n all 


ſides by high mountains, through which there is only a 
narrow — — to a wood on the ſouth ſide. They are 
formed by five ſprings, not far from each other. The 


largeſt, which fills eight baths, flows plentifully, and 


the water is hot enough for boiling eggs. It is for the 
moſt part clear; but ſometimes changes its colour. It 
is purgative, and x againſt colds, the gout, weak ſto- 


machs, diſeaſes 0 
of ſight, convulſions, defluxions, the dropſy, ſtone 


the liver, lungs, and ſpleen, dimneſs 


, ul- 


cers, diſtempers of the womb, &c. There is another 
of the ſprings good againſt the leproſy, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from theſe are ſeveral cold ſprings, the largeſt, 
of which flows only from May to September, that is, 
during the ſummer, when other ſprings are dried up; 
but this is aſcribed to the melting of the ſnow on the Alps. 


Sitten, or Sion in French, and in Latin Sedunem 


, the 


capital of all the whole Valais, is ſeated on the river Sit- 


ten, at a ſmall diſtance from the Rhone, in the forty- 


ſixth 


degree ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the ſeventh 
degree forty minutes eaſt Jongitude., It ſtands almoſt in 


the center between the Upper and Lower Valais, 


in a 


delightful plain, overlooked by pretty high hills on the 


eaſt fide, on the higheſt of which is a 


ort, in which, 


the biſhop reſides in very hot weather, or in ſickly ſea- 


ſons, ere is allo another fort, called the Valeria, 


which has a church, and - ſeveral fine houſes. The city 
is neat and well built, with four churches : the moſt te- 


markable of theſe is the cathedral, which has a 
great gate a fragment of Roman marble, with an 


ſcription to the honour of the emperor Auguſtus, 


t the _ 
in- 


The 


Nur HATEL. | 


biets of this republic conſiſt of the inhabi- 

_ Lower Valais, which contains ſeveral di- 
5 country is the mountain of St. Bernard, which 
has on its ſummit a large convent, where the friars main- 
tain all travellers for three days gratis, whether Papiſts 
or Proteſtants ; but people of faſhion and gratitude make 
ſome civil acknowledgement on their leaving this houſe 
of hoſpitality, If any one dies here, they do not inter 
him, but carry him to a chapel at ſome diſtance in the 
midſt of ſnow, where the dead body lies without cor- 
ruption from the extreme coldneſs of the place. A thou- 
ſand travellers would be in danger of periſhin on this 
rugged mountain, were it not for theſe honeſt friars, who 
ſend out people with brandy and other cordials to com- 
fort them, eſpecially in the winter, and upon great thaws, 
when they ſometimes find the poor travellers ſtretched 
on the ground, and almoſt ſtarved to death by the vio- 
. Jence of the cold, or ready to drop down with fatigue 
from the difficulty of the road. This renders theſe friars 
ſo well beloved all over Swiſſerland, that when they 
ſend thither for a collection, which as do once a year, 
there is ſcarce a family, rich or poor, Proteſtant or Pa- 
piſt, but gives * to the relief of the conyent, which 
though it is ſaid to be large enough to hold fix hundred 
"7 and to be ſo ſhut up in ſnow and ice that * 
grows near it, yet ſuch care is taken, that this houſe 
wants for nothing. | 

St. Maurice is a large handſome town, ſeated between 
two hills on the Rhine, over which it has a ſtately ſtone 
bridge, reaching from one hill to the other, On the 
welt fide of the bridge, cloſe to a high mountain, ſtands 
the governor's ſpat; on the eaſtern fide is a tower, and 
below both a gate, which is ſhut by night. This paſs 
is a great thoroughfare for all goods and perſons going 
from the lake of Geneva through the country of the 
Valais, and over the mountains of St. Bernard. In this 
town is an Auguſtine canonry, the abbot of which is 
veſted with the lower juriſdiction in ſeveral villages; and 
the abbey contains many pieces of antiquity, rr 
a great number of Roman inſcriptions, and near the hig 
altar is a curious Moſaic pavement. 


SECT. XXVII. 
The Principality of NEUFcHATEt. 


hs Situation, Extent, and Produce, the Language, Religion, 
Hiſtory, and Government of the Country; with a Deſcrip- 
tion of the City of Neufchatel, and an Antiquity on the top 
of a Mountain. 


HE next of the allies of Swiſſerland which we ſhall 

now mention, is the principality of 
bounded on the north by Baff ; by the lake of the ſame 
name on the eaſt; the county of Bern on the ſouth ; 
and by the Franche Compte on the weſt; it being. a- 
bout forty miles long, and twenty broad, 

It is every way hilly, and along its northern and 
weſtern borders runs the Jura chain. The mountainous 
part produces very little, except herbage for cattle ; but 
the inhabitants, who are chiefly artificers, procure them- 
ſelves a comfortable ſubſiſtence by their labour. How- 
ever, the ſmalleſt eminences, with the valleys and plains, 
not only produce red and white wines, but fruit, corn, 
bemp, and flax. 

The Neuenburg lake, ſo called from the town of 
Neuenburg, which ſtands on its bank, is nine hours in 
length, and two in breadth ; but not of any conſiderable 
depth. It affords plenty of fiſh, particularly pike and 
trout: on the ſide of the town it receives the river Orbe, 
and into its weſtern part run the two (mall rivers of 
Areuſe, or Reuſe, and eyon, Its north ſide forms an out- 
let to the Zill, by which means it has a communication 
with the lake of Biel. 1 s | 


In the whole principality are three towns, one bo- 


rough, and twenty-five pariſhes, with ten chapels of 
eaſe, ſixty-four villages, and a great number of ſcattered 
houſes, he current language is French ; but with a 
— 1 of the Burgundian, both in the accent and 


. 


E U RO 


eufchatel, 


peal, unleſs the ſovereign, or his governor, are dif 


27 
. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, but 
in the caſtellany of Landeron Popery is the prevailin 
religion. The twenty-three head pariſhes, and nine 
the filials, are Proteſtants, and divided into the three 
colloques of Neuenburg, Boudry, and the Val de Tra- 
vers. All their ſeveral miniſters meet annually at Neuen- 
burg chapel, in the month of May; and this aſſembly be- 
ng veſted with the ſuperintendency of all eccleſiaſtical 
aftairs, confirms the church officers who are newly choſen 
and collates and ejects miniſters, except in the town © 
Neufchatel. In the caftellany of Landeron ate two Po- 
piſh pariſhes, and one chapel of eaſe, which in eceleſi- 


aſtical affairs are under 1 of Lauſanne. 


T his country anciently belonged to the laſt kingdom 
of Burgundy, with which, in 1032, it devolved to the 
German empire. Since that time it has been poſſeſſed 
by many different families, and in 1707 the high tribu- 
nal of the ſtate of Neufchatel, after a mature and im- 
partial examination of the claims of ſeveral illuſtrious 
families, paſſed a decree in favour of Frederick I, king 
of Pruſſia, who immediately took poſſeſſion of it, and 
the uſual homage was performed to him, he on his part 
confirming all the liberties and privileges of the ſtate, and 
its alliances with the neighbouring powers. At the 
peace of Utrecht, concluded between France and Pruſſia 
in 1713, the French king acknowledged the king of 
Pruſſia as ſovereign-lord of Neufchatel and Vallangin ; 
and the inhabitants are in all parts of France intitled to 
the ſame rights and privileges that are indulged to 
the natives of the Swiſs cantons, or which they enjoyed 
before the king of Pruſſia became their ſovereign. 

On the other hand, by virtue of the community of 
rights which the lords of Neufchatel have entered int6 
with the cantons of Berrf, Lucern, Freyburg, and Solo- 
thurn, both the ſovereign arid the town are reckoned 
aſſociates of the cantons, by; | 

The king, as head of the ſtate, preſides in its aſſemblies, 
convokes them at pleaſure, collects their ſuffrages, and, 
when equal, decides the point in deliberation. He has 
alſo the management of all military affairs, with reſpect 
to which he is ſtiled lieutenant-general, and with him is 
connected the council of ſtate. The number of the 
members depends alſo on the ſovereign's pleaſure. This 
council ſuperintends all the affairs of the ſtate and police, 
and decides in any occurrences or conteſts, The gover- 
nor here ſits as preſident, and in caſe of his abſence the 
ſenior counſellor. He likewiſe ſummons them together, 
whenever he pleaſes, though their uſual time of meet- 
ing is every Monday and Tueſday in the morning. 
Under him are many genefal and particular officers nomi- 
nated by the ſovereign, as the treaſurer; to whom the 
receivers pay the ſeveral branches of the revenue; the 
firſt ſecretary to the council of ſtate; the general procu- 
rator, who attends to the maintenance of the ſovereign's 
rights; the general commiſſary; the general advocate, 
who carries on the proceſſes of the ſovereign; the caſtel- 
lans, and the mayers or mayors, who are 2 over the 
2 courts, with a tholder or lieutenant under 
them. 

The principal court of juſtice, which judges without 

is that of the three ſtates of the ſovereignty of 


; appeal 
euſchatel. The firſt of theſe ſtates is compoſed of four 


nobles, who are generally the four eſdeſt noblemen in 
the council of ſtate. The ſecond is called the fate of 
officers, and conſiſts of the four caſtellans of Landeron, 
Boudry, the Val de Travers, and Thielle, and any de- 
ficiency in theſe is ſupplied by the mayers or mayors. 
The third ſtate is compoſed of four burghers of Neuf 
chatel, annually elected by the town council from among 
their own members, In this aſſembly the governor 
preſides, and on an equality of votes has the. caſting. 
voice: the general procurator takes care that nothin 
be tranſacted contrary to the prerogative of the ſovereign. 
This aſſembly finally determines all ſuits brought before 
them from the lower courts in the ſovereignty of Neuf- 
chatel, explains the acts of the council of ſtate, and gives 
their aſſent to any new edicts of the ſovereign, or to 
the repeal or alteration of the old ones. {tag 
Among the ſuperior courts, is that for the trial of cri- 
minals, in which the decrees are executed without ap- 


= 
* 
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to favour the convict, either by mitigating, or annulling 
the ſentence; but to aggravate it is not in the power of 
either, Thoſe courts for the puniſhment of criminals 
ate of two kinds, ſome inveſted with the high juriſdiction, 
and others confined to the lower; and their ſentences ex- 
tend no farther than impriſonment, the pillory, whip- 
Ping, Kc. Of this laſt kind are all the country courts, 

heir militia, excluſive of that of the precinct of the 
city of Neufchatel, amounts to upwards of eight thou- 
ſand men, who are ranged into ſeveral companies; and 
the whole military eſtabliſhment is under the direction 
of a general inſpector, four lieutenant-colonels, and the 
like number of majors. 

Neufchatel, called by the Germans Welſch-Neuen- 
burg, and in Latin Neoconum, or Novicaftrum, the 
capital of the country, is ſeated on two eminences ad- 
joining to the lake of the ſame name, which here re- 
ceives into it the little river Seyon. It is a fine town, 
conſiſting of four large ſtreets, and an old caſtle, in 
which the governor e, to which there is an aſcent 
by one hundred ſteps, ſome of them cut out of the rock. 
The houſes are generally well built, and among them 
are ſeveral handſome frudtures and good fountains. 
Near the caſtle is a fine old church, and a terrace that 

affords a view both of the town and lake. In the plain 
at the bottom is another church, the town houſe, and 
likewiſe a gymnaſium. Here are ſeveral monuments of 
antiquity, particularly a ſtately tower on the deſcent of 
one of the hills, ſaid to have been built by Julius Cæſar. 
Round the town are on all ſides N gardens, and 
country villas. The city is governed by a council of pxty 
burghers, who enjoy ſuch privileges that they are almo 
independent. Neufchatel has ſeveral times ſuffered 
greatly by fire, and in 1750 endured as much from two 
inundations of the Seyon. | 

It ought not to be omitted that on one of the ſummits 
of the ; chain, near a ſcattered village called la Cote 
aux Fees, is a very ſuperb temple hewn out of the rock, 
in which Mercury was anciently conſulted by means of 
certain propheteſſes. It is with great 33 that a per- 
ſon can Jefcend to the entrance, before which is a ſtately 
portal, where an almoſt inacceſſible rock forms an ar- 


cade of a flupendous magnitude. 


S ECT. XXVII. 
The Republic of GENEVA. 


Its Situation and Produce. With a particular Deſcription 
F the Lake of Geneva, and of the City of that Name. 


HE republic of Geneva, by the Germans called 
Genf. and by the French Genevé, is the laſt of 
the allies of Swiſſerland. This republic is but of ſmall 
extent, for, excluſive of the city of Geneva, it does not 
contain above eleven pariſhes, eight of which are partly 
under the juriſdiction of the duke of Savoy; yet it is a 
confiderable ally of the Swiſs cantons. The country in 
neral is very fruitful and populous : its villages are 
ag well built, and adorned with many fine houſes 
ne to the citizens of Geneva, It abounds with 
fruit, . produces white and red wine; the former in- 
deed is ſmall, but the latter excellent. The only corn 
fowed here is wheat, which its ſoil bears here in great 
plenty; and the republick conſtantly keeps a large maga- 
Zine of it againſt a time of ſcarcity, when they ſell it 
- out at a reaſonable rate; and in a time of plenty, they 
alſo oblige the bakers, and thoſe who keep public houſes, 
to buy it of them, but at a moderate price. 
The lake of Geneva teſembles the ſea, both in the co- 
lour of its water, the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and in 
the ravages it makes on its banks, and is as little ſabject 
to froſt as the lake. of Conſtance. It receives different. 
names from the coaſts it waſhes, and has in ſummer fome- 


belongi 


thing like the ebbing and flowing of the tide, occafioned | 


by the melting of the ſnows, that fall more copiouſly into 
it at noon, than at other times of the day. It has five 
different ſtates bordering on it; theſe are France, the 
dutchy of Savoy, the canton of Bern, the biſhopric of 
Litten, and the republic of Geneva. This Jake is in 
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and is therefore navigable by lar 


GENEVA“ 
* f | 
Swifferland ; ſo that it is fixtcen leagues in . 
ſide; while towards Savoy, it does not exceed * 
It is pretty narrow at both ends; but widens by de 
to the middle, where it is twenty-five miles y Hg * 
to its depth, it is ſaid in ſome places to be anfartionab}e 
er veſſels 
monly ſeen in rivers. Neat Villeneuve, A 
charges itſelf into it with ſuch rapidity,- that for the * 
tance of half a league its water, which is very fou] I 
tinues unmixed with that of the lake, which is 2 
clear ; but afterwards, fays Mr. Keyſler, there 1 5 
viſible diſtinction, though ſome of the ancient 3 
ſeveral of the modern writers affirm the contrar Fan 
— * afforded trouts of fifty or a pod 

* ap 
f gt - L * now one of twenty or thirty is reckoned 

he Rhone, at its influx; forms an iſland, & 

2 with the banks on both ſides, . 

Geneva, which is thus divided into three une 1 
parts, that haveſa communication by four bridges . | 
htuated in the forty-ſixth degree twelve minutes north * 
titude, and in the fixth degree nineteen minutes eaſt lan- 
gitude. The greateſt part of the city is ſeated on a hill, 
and has its view bounded on all ſides by ſeveral ran Ke 
of mountains; but theſe are at ſo great a diſtance * 
they leave open a ſurpriſing variety of beautiful prolpedts | 
and from their ſituation, cover the country they incloſe 
from all winds except the ſouth and north, and to the 
laſt of theſe "winds the inhabitants of this city aſcribe 
the healthfulneſs of the air; for as the Alps ſurround 
the city on all ſides, forming a vaſt baſon, within which 
is a well watered country, there would here be a con- 
ſtant ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind put 
them in motion, and ſcatter them from time to AN 
From this ſituation Mr. Addiſon obſerves, the ſun riſes 
later at Geneva, and ſets ſooner, than in other places of 
the ſame latitude; and the tops of the neighbourin 
mountains are covered with light above half an hour aſtèr 
the ſun is down at Geneva. Theſe mountains alſo much 
increaſe the heats of ſummer, and form an horizon that 
has ſomething in it very fingular and agreeable. On 
the one hand a Jong range of hills, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of mount Jura, is covered with oe and vine- 
yards; and on the other huge precipices, formed of naked 


twelve, 


ſome places, diſcover high mountains of ſnow, at the 
diſtance of ſeveral leaguesbehind them. To the ſouthward 
the hills riſing more inſenſibly, leave the eye a vaſt un- 
interrupted proſpect; but the moſt beautiful view is that 
of the lake, and its borders, that lie north of the town. 

The part on the right fide of the Rhone, which from 
a church of that name is called St. Gervais, is very 
much inferior both in its dimenſions and beauty to the 
buildings on the eminence on the left fide of that river; 
but for theſe thirty years paſt, daily improvements have 
been made in every part of the city, The large and 
beautiful fortifications have drawn hither ſeveral forts of 
workmen, and occaſioned many judicious meaſures for 
procuring materials for building at a reaſonable rate; ſo 
that what might at firſt appear to raiſe the price of pri- 
vate building, has had a very contrary effect. New- 
ſtreet conſiſts of fine buildings, particularly the houſe 
facing the Treille, or walks made behind the town-houſe. 
Thete walks conſiſt of lime-trees, and being on an emi- 
nence, afford a beautiful proſpe& of the large gardens 
beneath them, and of the fields and meadows towards 
the mountains. One of the moſt Magnificent houſes is 
that of Mr. Lullin, an eccleſiaſtic, which is ſaid to have 
coſt him above eighty thouſand dollars. Some ſtreets of 
the Lower 'Town have a kind of piazzas ; but they are 
loftier than thoſe of Bern, and project farther. Shelters 
of this kind are very convenient in a city without 
coaches, N | 

Among the public buildings we ought not to omit St. 
Peter's church, which was RAO cathedral, and is 
a ſpacious antient ſtructure, in the form of a croſs, In 
the front is the figure of the ſun, which was worſhip- 
ped in the time of the Pagans, and which the city ſe- 
veral ages after took for its device, with this motto, 


| 
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GEeNEVAs 
posT. TEXEBRAS SPERO LUCEM ; but after the inhabi- | 
tants had embraced the Reformation, the ;motto was 

changed for PoST TENEBRAS LUX 3 the former denoting 
that aſter darkneſs, it hoped for light, and the other, that 

light was come. In the nave of the church behind the 

pulpit are the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles carved in 

wood, as on the other fide are the twelve prophets. 

It is remarkable, that in the churches the kings of 
England and France are nominally prayed for. The 
Chriſtian behaviour and peaceable temper of the clergy 
here, may ſerve for a pattern to their brethren differing 
from them in ſome doctrinal points. Both the clergy 
and laity are averſe to any diſcourſe on the proceedings 
againſt Servetus, and wiſh that the whole matter was 
buried in oblivion, : 

On the Plainpalais without the city, is the general 
burial-place, and in this church-yard the body of Cal- 
vin lies interred ; but the inhabitants of Geneva, to ſhew 
their averſion to ſectariſm, will not tell or ſeem to know 
in what place it is depoſited ; but it is ſaid, that a Lu- 
theran eccleſiaſtic was buried cloſe by Calvin. 

Adjoining to the cathedral of St. Peter is the chapel 
of the Maccabees, where both the Germans and Italians 

erſorm divine worſhip, and where alſo the profeſſors 
of philoſophy read their. lectures. Beſides the two 
churches and this chapel, already mentioned, there are 
ſour other churches. The general hoſpital isa new build- 
ing that has a particular chaplain of its own. The 
French have likewiſe an hoſpital for the relief of their 
brethren, The town-houſe is a ſtately edifice of free-ſtone, 
ſituated on an eminence not far from the cathedral, and in 
it is a ſpiral paſſage paved with ſquare ſtones, here a perſon 
may walk or ride under cover from the bottom to the 
top; and at a ſmall diſtance from it is the arſenal, in 
which are ſhewn the ladders, a charged petard, and other 
implements made uſe of by the Savoyards in their famous 
deſign of ſurpriſing the city by night in 1602, when they 
were repulſed and beaten off with all the ignominy their 
perfidiouſneſs deſerved, The univerſity, which is reckon- 
ed among the moſt celebrated in Europe, was founded in 
1558, and has twelve profeſſors belonging to it, with a 
very valuable library, in which are ſome curious manu- 
ſcripts. At the flux of the Rhine out of the lake is a 
building in which are kept the public barges, yachts, 
and veſſels built for their defence. 

Without the gates are handſome ſeats, delightful gar- 
dens, and pleaſant walks. The ſalubrity of the air, with 
the excellent proviſions, the agreeable ſituation of the 
place, the politeneſs of the inhabitants, the great num- 
ber of manufacturers and artificers, as alſo of perſons 
paſſing through it from Germany or France to Italy, or 
from Tealy to France, as likewiſe of young foreign gen- 
tlemen reſiding here to perfect themſelves in the French 
tongue, polite literature, and other academical exerciſes, 
contribute to render this city extremely delightful. 
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Great quantities of beautiful manufactures and fabrics 
are made here; and among many works of ingenuity 
that of watth-making is carried on with great ſucceſs; 
Its trade is, however, ſomewhat declined ; but is ſtill 
very conſiderable, on account of its being a thorough- 
fare for godds paſſing from France to Germany and Italy, 
as alſo 8 Germany to France, they being eaſily ſhip- 
ped from hence on the Rhine or the Rhone, 

The revenues of the city; beſides that arifing from the 
ſale of the corn, which is inconfiderable, annually amount 
to about a hundred and thirty thouſand dollars, the great- 
eſt part of which are employed in the ſalaries of the civil- 
and eccleſiaſtical officers, in the building and repairs of 
the public edifices, and in the payment of the garriſon, 
which conſiſts of eight hundred men well diſciplined, 
who wear an uniform of blue faced with red. | 

The power has been immemorially lodged in the peo- 
ple, who conſiſt of about fifteen hundred burghers; their 
chiefs being four ſyndics, who, with twenty one council- 
men, ue the ſupreme cburt of twenty-five, of 
which two perſons of one family cannot be members at 
the ſame time, „ 

The next is the more ſevere court, conſiſting of ſixty, 
and the great council of two hundred. The ſyndics are 
choſen by the people out of the council of twenty-one; 
and they continue in office but a year: however, they 
retain their ſeat in the council, and are capable of being 
choſen again. For the ſupport of credit it is enacted by 
an e law, that no ſon who does not diſcharge his 
father's debts ſhall be capable of any office. 

This little republic has ſome peculiar ordinances relat- 
ing to matrimony, No marriage is permitted unleſs both 
parties be Protects ; all previous promiſes or engage- 
ments of a Reformed with a Roman catholic, are de- 
clared void, and the agents, with thoſe who have given 
their aſſent to it, are puniſhable according to the nature 
of the circumſtances, A woman of forty years of age 
cannot marry a man that is ten years younger than her- 
ſelf ; if above forty, her choice is confined to five years 
younger. A man about ſixty is not to marry a woman 
who is not at leaſt above half that age; and a widow 
muſt remain ſuch ſix months before ſhe can alter her 
condition, In this particular a man is not expreſly li- 


mited ; but is, however, enjoined to wait a reaſonable 


time, with this ſingular addition, both to obviate 
6 ſcandal, and to ſhew that he has felt the hand of 
«© God.” 

The maintenance of a good police, and the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of luxury, is the province of a particular chamber; 
but a very extraordinary fund here, is that ariſing from 
the dirt of the ſtreets. In other places money is paid for 
having it carried away, whereas here it is farmed for eight 
hundred livres paid to the city, for the excluſive privi- 
lege of taking it away for manuring land. | 
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r 
Of Irix in general. 


E. Names, Situation, Figure Extent, Motntains, Rivers, 
rt 


and Produce. The s, Language, * Cuſtoms, 
Manner, and Food of the Inhabitants, with the Diviſions 
of the Country. | 


Ir was antiently known by the names of Satur- 
nia, Oenotria, Auſonia, and Hefperia. "The firſt 


was derived from Saturn, the ſecond and third from its | 


primitive inhabitants, and the fourth, which ſignifies a 
weſtern country, from the Greeks ; becauſe lying to the 
weſt of them, In ſucceeding times it obtained the name 
of Italia, according to ſome authors from Italus, a king, 
of Sicily; but in the opinion of others from the Greek 
word Ir7aAog, which ſignifies an ox, this country, from 
the richneſs of its paſtures, being remarkable for the 
abundance of its fine oxen. Each of theſe appellations, 
at firſt peculiar to diſtin territories, were afterwards 
given to the whole country. 2 
Italy, including Sicily, lies between tHe thirty- ſeventh 
and forty-ſixth degree. of north latitude, and between 
the ſeventh and nineteenth degree of eaſt longitude. Na- 
ture has fixed its boundaries ; for towards the eaſt, ſouth, 
and weſt, it is waſhed by the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean ſeas, and to the north by the high '-and lofty 
mountains of the Alps. Its figure is generally compa- 
fed to that of a boot, and is therefore divided into three 
ts ; the top of the boot containing antient Lombardy ; 
In the upper part of the leg are the territories of the 
church and of Tuſcany; and in the ſmall of the leg 
and foot is the kingdom of Naples. The length from 
Aoſta, at the foot of the Alps, to the promontory called 
Capo del Armi, in Lower Calabria, is computed at near 
Abe hundred Italian miles, which make about ſeven 
hundred and twenty- fix Engliſh ſtatute miles. Its breadth 
at the foot of the Alps is five hundred and fixty Italian 
miles ; and through the middle, that is, between Anco- 
na and the mouth of the Tiber, one hundred and thirty- 
ſix ; but in ſome places hardly twenty-five. 
The principal mountains in Italy are the Alps and 
the Apennines. The Alps, of which we have given 
ſome account in treating of Swifferland, are a long chain 
of mountains, that begin at the mouth of the river Var, 
and, after many irregular WIPES. terminate near the 
river Arſia in Iſtria. They divide Italy from France, 
Swiſſerland, and Germany, and are variouſly denomina- 
ted according to their fituation. The Alps on the ſea- 
coaſt reach from Vada or Vado, to the ſource of the 
Var, or even to that of the Po ; the Cottian Alps, from 
the ſource of the Var to the city of Suſa; the Greek 
Alps, from the city of Suſa to mount St. Bernard; the 
Peninian Alps, from mount St. Bernard to mount St. 
Gotthard; on theſe border the Rhætian Alps, which ex- 
tend to the ſource of the river Piava; and laſtly, to 
mention no more, the Noric, or Carnician Alps, which 
extend from the river Piava to Iſtria, and the ſource of 
me Sauſtrom. We have already given an account of 
- me ſurpriſing” particulars relating to theſe ſtupendous 
mountains, and ſhall give others no leſs extraordinary in 
treating of Savoy and Piedmont. 
The Apennine mountains take their riſe near the Alps, 
on the ſea-coaſt, in the territories of Genoa, and dividing 
Italy into almoſt two equal parts, reach to the ſtreights 
that ſeparate Italy from Sicily, and give rife to an incre- 
[ible variety of rivers that water this delightful.cagntry. 
The largeſt and moſt remarkable of the rivers of Italy are 
the following | | eng 
The Po, which riſes in mount Veſo, one of the high- 


eſt of all the Alps, and after receiving upwards of thirty | decay of the Roman empire, Painting paid Italy a ſecqq 
| | | p v 


of ITAL V. 


| ſmall rivers; diſcharges 
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es itſelf into the Adriatic by 
different mouths. The Adige, in Latin Atheſis 
ſource in the Rhetian Alps, and waters the cities f 
Trent and Verona, it being the only large river in 7 
bardy, and inſtead of joining the Po, runs like that rive, 
into the Adriatic. The Arno flows from the Apenning 
mountains; and falls into the Tuſcan ſea near Piſa, The 
Tiber riſes alſo out of the Apennine mountains, and 
a ſmall diſtance from Rome, empties itſelf into the Tuf: 
can ſea. Beſides theſe there are many others. 9 
This country produces in great plenty all the neceſſa- 
ries and conveniences of life ; for all the variety of deli. 
cacies that lie ſcattered, as it were, in other countri 
are here almoſt every where met with in profuſion, Theſes 
conſiſt in corn, rich wines, and the choiceſt fruits; ag 
| 


ſeven 
has its 
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oranges, Citrons, lemons, olives; pomegranates, &c. rai. 
fins, almonds, ſugar, oils, mulberry tices, beyond ne 
| ber, to facilitate the producing of filk ; tame and wild 
beaſts, alabaſter, jaſper, gold, ther, ſulphur, iron, alu 
&c. On this account authers have been extremely la- 
viſh in their praiſes of this fine country, which they have 
ſtiled the parent of plenty; the ſource of earthly felicityz 
the pride of our earth ; the garden of Europe; and the 
beauty of the world, But it muſt be acknowledged that 
the fine plants, which, from time to time, have been in- 
troduced into the weſtern and northern countries from 
Italy, as the reputed mother of them, are not all original 
natives, the far greater part being tranſplanted to the 
Italian ſoil from the caſt, Thus all the fruit-trees, the 
produce of which the Latins called mala, were tranſplant- 
ed to Italy after the conqueſt of the Romans in Africa, 
Greece, Aſia Minor, and Syria. The apricots came from 
Epirus, and are called male Epirotica; the peaches are 
named mala Perſica, from their being brought from Perſia; © 
the citrons mala Medica, from their being tranſplantedfrom 
Media; the pomegranates mala Punica, from Carthage; 
and cheſnuts were tranſplanted from the town of Caſtania, 
in the diſtrict of Magnefia, in Macedonia. The beſt 

ars were ſent from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece, and 

umantia, as their Latin names ſufficiently indicate. 
The firſt plums were imported from Armenia and Syria, 
eſpecially from Damaſcus. Lucius Lucullus was the 
firſt who introduced cherry-trees from Pontus, which 
ee after became the growth of all other countries in 

urope. k r 

| But however rich and fertile Italy in general may be 
deemed, yet no ſmall difference is diſcoverable with re- 
ſpe to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, the ſalubrity of the 
air, and the pleaſantneſs of its provinces. It is ſubject 
to ſeveral great inconveniences, particularly in the mid- 
dle and lower parts, and in moſt countries the number 
of inhabitants is far from being ſufficient for the improve- 
ment and culture of this fruitful ſoil, On conſidering 
the multitude of people in Italy, during the reigns of the 
Roman emperors, its preſent defolateneſs, which is moſt 
perceptible in the papal dominions, cannot but appear 
ſurpriſing. Theingenious Mr. Addiſon was of opinion, 
that the Campania of ancient Rome contained more 
people than are at preſent throughout all Italy, and that 
there is not a town of any conſequence in the whole 
country where the eccleſiaſtics do not make at leaſt one- 
third of the inhabitants. | 

The ancient inhabitants of Italy were the triumphant 
conquerors and rulers of the world. The ſofter arts have 
now taken place, and ſeem the chief employment of the 
modern Italians. ' Painting was indeed introduced at 
Rome by Caius Fabius, and was brought to eonſideralſle 
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perfection before the time of Augu „ but a corrupt 
taſte ſoon after prevailing, the politer arts were oblite 
rated, and by degrees ſunk. into oblivion. . Since 
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Faux | 3 
- the maſters. that excelled in it for a long time 
viſe, 887 an unrivalled reputation. Whether > firſt 
PL painters came to Bologna, Florence, or any other 
city, has been warmly diſputed. In the thirteenth cen- 
x moſt of the church painting was'either in Moſaic 
or freſco. The firſt painters who diſtinguiſhed. them- 
ſelyes, were generall alſo ſtatuaries and architects, and 
eir works are {till the admiration of the curious. The 

ion of engravi 
| 8 is oy | ly due to the Germans; for An- 
drew Mantegna, who died in t 517, in the 6gth year of his 
doe. was the firſt who applied himſelf with ſucceſs to 
this art in Italy. The Italians till maintain their ſupe- 
rior character for ſkill in ſtatuary, Some cauſes of the 
advancement of this ſcience among them, is their having 
the nobleſt models, which they keep. before them ; the 
many lectures and conferences in the academies ; the 
iberal paymefits ; the conſtant n of diſplaying 
eir ſkill; the incentives of ptaiſe; and the gaining of 
es, Almoſt every city has an academy of ſculpture 
pri painting, and ſome places more particularly diſtin- 
ni theibſeives by excelling in particular branches of 
Fre The Italians , have alfo diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in architecture. * 
Italy has produced great men in all ſciences; and for- 
merly gave birth to thoſe generals, orators, poets, and 
hiſtorians, whoſe actions and writings will be revered as 
long as manly. fortitude, polite learning, and elegant 
compoſition, are conſidered as ornaments of human na- 
ture. Yet its ſtate of literature cannot now be deemed 
conſiderable, though encouraged not only by ſeveral uni- 
verſities, but by a multiplicity of academies or literary 
ſocieties, which are to be found almoſt in every city. 
Some of theſe affect very odd and whimſical names, as 
the Otioſi, Humoriſti, Lincei, Fantaſtici, Immobili, Im- 
perſecti, Inquieti, Incogniti, Diſcordanti, Occulti; Ar- 
denti, Catenati, &c. and indeed moſt of their productions 
are tinctured with the ſingularity of theſe appellations. 
The Italian language is originally derived from the 
Latin, with which, the many nations of Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, &c. that over run Italy, ſo mingled their dialect 
as to give birth to a new language, at fot very laviſh ; 
but gradually polifhed, and ſoftened into its preſent agree- 
able {moothneſs, Its genius ſeems particularly adapted 
to poetry and muſic; for which the Italians are alſo 
famous: and hence the Italian fingers are more in re- 
queſt than thoſe of any other nation, | | 
The Popiſh is the only ng up generally tolerated in 
Italy; and here the pope has his ſeat in quality of head 
of the charch of Rome, The Jews indeed enjoy a kind 
of toleration; but it is in moſt places under great reſtric- 
tions. However, they enjoy an entire liberty in the city 
of Leghorn. | 
The Italians ate polite; affable, and ingenious; they 
endeavour to recommend themſelves by their wiſdom and 
gravity ; obſerving a juſt medium between the ſtately 
* of the Spaniards, and the airy levity of the 
rench, They are ſaid to act a buffoon, a mimic, or a 
ſcaramouch, better than any other nation; and to be 
as apiſh and whimſical during the carnival, when under 
a maſk, as any other people; but are too wiſe to do it 
with a bare face. They have a warm ſenſe of gratitude, 
and upon all occafions are ready and willing to return an 
obligation, though ever ſo ſmall ; but, on the other hand, 


an jury, eſpecially where their own honour, or that of 
a wife, ſiſter, or miſtreſs, is concerned, and in theſe caſes 
ſcruple not to proceed to treachery and murder : but as 
they are very courteous to ſtrangers, eſpecially after they 
have begun an acquaintance or Fiendſhip with them they 
are very cautious of diſobliging or quarrelling with them. 
They are extrenely nice in all the punctilios of civility, 
and no people are more profuſe of ſtrained compliments, 
and pompous titles. Whiſpering in company, ſpeaking in 
another language, and interrupting a man before he has 
done ſpeaking, are eſteemed the height of ill breeding, 
and are ſcrupulouſly avoided by all polite people; arid re- 
ecting upon perſons, either abſent or preſent, is no leſs 
2 | | 
_ The nobility and gentry laviſh. their money on fine 
ules, Paintings, ſtatues, beautiful gardens, grottos, 
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is claimed by the Italians ; but 
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fountains, and caſeades, more than in keeping a ſplendid 
table, and indulging in the luxuries common in other 
parts of Europe; and though the great are fond of rich 
equipages, coaches, and a large retinue of ſervants, they 
do not ſuffer the latter to L with the cexconomy of 


their table; but commonly keep their ſeryants at board- 
| vw $, 


hey commonly ſleep about two hours after dinner, 
which is but a flight meal in compariſon with their ſup- 
pers. Theſe laſt they begin with roaſt meats, and end 
with ſoops, and the like. Boiled ſnails, ſerved up with 
oil and pepper, or fried in oil, and the hinder part of 
frogs, are eſteemed delicacies; and ſeveral forts of fow 
are : eaten here by the great, which the pooreſt amongſt us 
would hardly touch, as kites, hawks, jackdaws, and mag- 
pies: They both cat and drink vety ſparingly, and have 
their wine cooled by ice ot ſnow. 1 2% Pig 
The inns in the little towns, ſays Mr. Miſſon, are ill 
furniſhed with proviſions, eſpecially on ſome roads. The 
firſt courſe; called the antipaſto, is a diſh of giblets boiled 
with ſalt and pepper; and mixed with whites of eggs, 
after which come two or three ſmall diſhes, one after 
another, of different ragouts. Between Rome and-Na- 
ples, the traveller is ſometimes regaled with the fleſh of 
buffaloes and crows ;| but that of the buffaloes is black 
and hard, and that beaſt muſt be hunted, otherwiſe it is 
impoſſible ro chew its fleſh. In all our travels through 
Italy, ſays the above author, we never ſaw either a hare 
or a partridge in the fields: and I might alſo add, that 
we ſaw none in the inns, which is the more extraordiuaryy 
as there are large ſpots of ground in Italy that are almoſt 
uninhabited, and conſequently might be expected to a- 
bound with game; like other places of the ſame kind, in 
other parts of the world: beſides, the lords of theſe 
9 ſeldom reſide upon them, and yet are as jealous 
f their rights as thoſe of other countries. Quails, how- 
ever, are not ſuch rarities; for on the approach of ſprings 
they come in ſuch flocks from Africa, as to- cover the 
whole country; at which time they are fo tired with 
their long paſſage, that they throw themſelves into the 
ſhips, and wherever they can find a place to repoſe them- 
ſelves, and may be caught in heaps without the leaſt ſtrug- 
gling; but as they are extremely lean, thoſe who take 
them uſually feed them ſome time before they eat them. 
Among the various forts of wine in this country, is 
one called Lacryma Chriſti, or the tears of Chriſt. About 
Loretto their wine caſks are made ſhort and* broad, like a 
dutch cheeſe ; but towards Pavia, their length is about 
| ſeven times their diameter. 24 
| Towards Parma and Placentia, where there are excel- 


— 


| lent paſtures, they make cheeſe of all their milk. As 
butrer is ſcarce in Italy, they uſe oil in all their ragouts 
and fricaſces ; but though they draw it from their own 
 olive-trees, it is frequently worſe than in thoſe countries 
where none of thoſe trees grow; for what will yield a 


| diately after ſun- ſet, and their clocks always ſtrike twenty- 
four hours from one ſun-ſetting to another. According 


are jealous and revengeful ; very retentive of the ſenſe of 


price, and keep longeſt, is always exported for the ſake of 
in. PO | 
1. is remarkable that the Italians begin the- day imme- 


to this manner of computation, the hour of noon varies 
daily ; for when the ſun fets at four o'clock according to 
our calculation, they reckon. one when we count five, 
and conſequently it is noon at twenty hours; and in like 
manner, when the ſun ſets at eight on our dials, it is one 
o'clock with them when we reckon nine, and juſt noon 
at ſixteen hours; and yet with reſpect to the artificial da 
between ſun- riſing and ſun-ſetting, they, like us, uſe 
the words yeſterday and to-morrow, 

The Italian manufactures and trade are in a flouriſhing 
condition. Italy has a great variety of excellent wines, 
fruits, and commodities, which it exports, and its filks 
alone make a very conſiderable article, The moſt fa- 


mous annual fairs in Lombardy are held at Aleſſandria, 
Cremona, Bergamo, Breſcia, Verona, Reggio, and Pla- 
centia. | 
Each ſtate has its own coin both great and ſmall, the 
knowledge of which, though requiring a particular appli- 
cation, may be 2 from the — account, 
which contains only what is neceſſar x. 
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In Savoy and PrepMonT. 


| 1 ſoldi make one Tira, or pound, which is equal 

to one ſhilling Engliſh. The louis d'ors and Spaniſh 
piſtoles are worth ſixteen liras ; the Savoyard piſtoles, 
fifteen liras three-fourths, Other Italian piſtoles, fifteen 
and a half, The Italian filver crown is valued at five 
liras and five ſoldi; a ducat or ＋ 25 at eight liras thir- 
teen ſoldi; a Milaneſe filippo at four liras thirteen and a 
half ſoldi. | 


In the MiLAaNnEse. 


Three Milaneſe liras are equal to two Piedmonteſe. 
One filippo is worth ſeven liras and ten ſoldi, about five 
ſhillings ſterling, two ſhillings being equal to three liras. 


A Spaniſh piſtole, twenty-four liras and between three 


and four ſoldi. An Italian piſtole, twenty-four liras. 
A ducat in gold is worth thirteen liras ſixteen ſoldi. A 
ducatoon of Milan, Venice, and Florence, or a ſilver 
crown, is equal to eight liras : and a zechine in gold is 
worth fourteen liras ten ſoldi. 


At VENICE, 


Two foldi make one caſſetti, ten caſſetti one lira, 
equal to about ſix-pence two-fifths ſterling. One ducato 
corrento is worth ſix liras and a half, ſixty- two caſſetti, 
or one hundred and twenty-four ſoldi. A ducato di 
banco, or four ſhillings and four - pence ſterling, is an 
imaginary coin, and worth five liras one-fixth. A dop- 

ia, or a Venetian, Spaniſh, Genoeſe, Florentine, and 
French piſtole, is equal to twenty-nine liras current, or 
thirty-ſix of the baſer liras. A zecchino is eighteen liras 
and a quarter. A ducat of gold, or ongaro, is equal to 
ſixteen liras. A large filver crown, eleven liras current, 
in common currency thirteen baſe liras eighteen ſoldi. 
A juſtinian and filippo, eight liras ten ſoldi; but common 
currency, ten liras two ſoldi. | 


At GENOA. 


Twelve denari make one ſoldi, and twenty ſoldi are 
equal to one lira ; which is about eight - pence three- fiſths 
ſterling. A piece of eight goes here for five liras. A 
ſcudo d'oro, or half doppia di Spagna, is nine liras eight 
ſoldi. A ſcudi d'argento is worth ſeven liras — 
ſoldi. A ſcudo di Cambio, four liras. A filippo di Mi- 
lano, five liras eight ſoldi. A ſcudo d' argento, ninet 
ſoldi moneta carta, in which coin the cuſtoms are paid. 
A doppia d' Eſpagna, French weight, is nineteen liras 
two ſoldi current. A doppia di Genoua, eighteen liras 
ſixteen ſoldi. A doppia d'Italia, full weight, is eighteen 
liras eighteen ſoldi. 


At FLoRENCE. 


Twelve denari make a ſoldo; twenty ſoldi a ſcudo- 


A ſcudo d'oro is an imaginary coin, which is reckoned. 


at ſeven and a half liras, or one hundred and fifty ſoldi. 
A teſtoon is worth two liras, or three giuli, A Spaniſh 
piſtole is valued at twenty liras and about four ſoldi, or 
between thirty and thirty-one wy An Italian piſtole, 
twenty liras, or thirty giuli. 

ſeven liras, or ten giuli and a half. A piece of eight, 
fix liras; but in paying of cuſtom one hundred and fif- 
teen ſoldi, or hve liras three-fourths. 


At Lzcnonn. 


One gratia is equal to one ſoldo and one-third or five 


quatrini. One giuli di Roma is eight 
toon is two liras, or three giuli, One 
imaginary coin, is one giuli and a half, twenty ſoldi, 
or two hundred and forty denari ; and one ſoldo, twelve 
denari. One pezzo is twenty ſoldi; one pezzo d'ollo 
reali, or piece of eight, is fix liras nine giuli, or a bun- 
dred and twenty fold, about four ſhillings ſterling. Seven 
liras make one ducat, which is the piaſtre or ſcudo of 
Florence. One Spaniſh piſtole is valued at twenty liras, 
and between four and five ſoldi or thirty-two giuli, One 
Italian piſtole is twenty liras, or thirty giuli, 


E. One teſ- 


ducat, or ſilver crown, 
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ira, which is an 
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At BorlooN A. 


Twelve denati make fix quadrini, which are equal to 
one ſoldo ; twenty ſoldi, or bajochi, or Bolognini, make 
one lira, and two giuli are equivalent to one lira, A 
ſcudo, or pezzo d'otto, is four liras five ſoldi, or Sigh 
five Bolognini, about four ſhillings and three-pence 
Engliſh. One Spaniſh piſtole is rden liras, and be- 
tween ten and twelve ſoldi. One zechino is nineteen 
giuli. One ducat, or ongaro, is eighteen giuli, or nine 
liras ten ſoldi, or about five ſhillings hy three-pence 


w liſh ; a ducatoon, or filver crown, ten giuli and 2 
alf. 50 | 


Tracy, 


At -Romt. © 


One bajacho, a copper coin, is equal to five quatrini 
Ter bajochi are worth one giulo, as alſo one paolo. 
Seven gazetta, and one quatrini, are likewiſe equivalent 
to one paolo; and one gazetta 18 ſeven quatrini. Ten 
Run make one ſcudo monita, or current, which is about 
our ſhillings and four-pence ſterling. - A Spaniſh piſtole 
is thirty-two giuli, or paoli, more or leſs. One Lallan 
piſtole is thirty-one giuli, or paoli. 


At NAPLES. 


Three quatrini make one grana; ten grana, one car. 
lini ; two carlini, one taro ; Fee tari, one ducato; forty- 
hve carlini, one Spaniſh piſtole; twenty-ſix carlini, one 
zechino ; twenty carlini, one ongaro. 

With reſpect to the diviſions of this country, antient 
and modern, it was originally formed into a multitude 
of ſmall ſtates, and afterwards the Gauls ſettling in the 
weſtern, and many Greek colonies in the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, it was, from its different inhabitants, divided into 
three large parts, called Gallia Ciſalpina, Italy properly 
ſo called, and Magna Grecia; and this diviſion is gene- 
rally met with among antient geographers and hiſtorians. 
But the Romans at length ſubdued all Italy, after which 
it was divided by Auguſtus into eleven provinces ; but 
his authority dying with him, the old diviſion was again 
received, and continued under the Roman emperors till 
the invaſion of the Goths and Herulians in the fifth cen- 
tury. The Grecian or eaſtern emperors at length drove 
out the Oſtrogoths, and made themſelves maſters of Italy. 
But the Longobardi poſſeſſing themſelves of the upper 
parts, at laſt reduced what belonged to the eaſtern em- 
perors under the name of the exarchate; which was alſo 
on the other fide aboliſhed by the Saracens, who had 
ſeized upon Sicily and Naples. "The pope thus on the 
point of loſing all, had recourſe to the Franks, and 
Charlemagne their king, after his conquering the king- 
dom of Lombardy, -was proclaimed Roman emperor at 
Rome on the twenty-fifth of December, 800. But the 
2 of the Roman emperor was of ſhort continu- 
ance in Italy, it being inſenſibly curtailed by the ambi- 
tion and avarice of the popes, and at laſt brought to the 
loweſt ebb on the extinction of the Swabian line. Hence 
Italy was again parcelled out into a great number of ſmall 
territories. 

Mr. Addiſon's obſervations on this ſubje& are extreme- 
juſt : If a man conſiders, ſays he, the face of Italy 
in general, one would think that nature had laid it 
out into ſuch a variety of ſtates and governments as 
one finds in it. For as the Alps at one end, and the 
long range of Apennines, that paſſes through the 
body of it, branch out on all ſides into ſeveral different 
diviſions, they ſerve as fo many natural boundaries and 
fortifications to the little territories that lie among 
them, Accordingly we find the whole country cut 
into a multitude of particular kingdoms and common- 
wealths in the oldeſt accounts we have of it, till the 
power of the Romans, like a torrent that overflows 
its\banks, bore down all before it, and ſpread itſelf 
into the remoteſt corners of the nation. But as this 
exorbitant power became unable to ſupport itſelf, we 
„ find the government of Italy again broken into ſuch 
n variety of ſub-diviſions as naturally ſuits with its 
* ſituation.” | 

Italy includes both the main land and the iſlands. The 
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8. main land is commonly divided into three large . 
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| :4dle, and Lower. This diviſion is very 

e 76 with that of the antient geogra- 
E = Upper Italy at preſent contains the greateſt part 
of che antibnt Gallia Ciſalpina and Lombardy, which con- 
fiſts of ſeven large dutchies, ten ſmall principalities, and 

three republics. Middle Italy forms a part of Gallia 
Ciſalpina and of the antient Italy, or, in other words, 
of the grand dutchy of Tuſcany, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and ſome other ſmall countries. Lower Italy contains a 

art of the antient Italy Proper, and Magna Grecia, at 

reſent the kingdom of Naples. We ſhall begin with 
Upper Italy, and, in giving an account of the ſeveral 
— ſhall comprehend under one head the deſcription 
of the countries belonging to the ſame prince, whether 
on the continent, or in the iſlands. 

[n deſcribing the ſeveral countries of Upper Italy, we 
ſhall firſt treat of the king of Sardinia's dominions, and 
having given an account of thoſe on the continent of 
Italy, faall from thence proceed to the kingdom and 
iſland of Sardinia ,z previouſl obſerving, that this 
kingdom and the priacipality of Piedmont are independ- 
ent countries, but that the dutchies of Savoy and Mon- 
ferrat are fieſs of the empire, 


SECT. II. 
Of the Dutchy of Savoy. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce z, a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the Montagnes Maudites, or Curſed Mountains; 
and of the Alavanches, or monſtrous Snow- Balls, Of the 
Rivers and Lakes of Savoy, particularly of the aſtoniſbing 
Courſe of the Arvo, and the Road near it. The Manners 
and Way 4 Life of the Saveyards, with a particular Ac- 

count of their Method of carrying Travellers over Mount 

| Cennis, and of their fliding down from that Mountain. 
The Oppreſſion of the Nobility, with the Titles and Arms 
of the King of Sardinia, an Account of the principal Order 
Knighthood, with the Prerogatives and nues of the 

; Comme A conciſe Account of the principal Places in 


HE dutchy of Savoy, called in Latin Sabaudia, is 
T bounded on the weſt by France; on the ſouth by 
France and Piedmont; on the eaſt by Piedmont, the 
Milaneſe, and Swiſſerland; and on the north by the lake 
of Geneva, by which it is ſeparated from S wiſſerland. 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is eighty- eight Eng- 
liſh miles, and its breadth from north to ſouth ſcventy- 
ſix. . 

Savoy ſeems ſequeſtered from all incentives to luxury 
and ſoftneſs, by their lofty barren mountains and enor- 
mous .rocks, by which the uns part of it is over- 
run, and are known to produce only ſome moſs and 
ſhrubs, with box-trees, which 2 in ſuch plenty, that 
brooms are made of them. The valleys between the 
mountains yield ſome grain; but abound more in paſture; 
for the induſtry of the inhabitants has made the beſt im- 
provements in the mountains themſelves which the ſoil 
would admit of. The wine about the lake of Geneva, 
Momelian, and St. John Maurienne, is not contempti 
ble ; and ſome parts have ſuch agood breed of cattle, that 
moſt of the oxen in Piedmont and the Milaneſe are ſent 
from Savoy, Mules are alſo bred for exportation ; but 
all this is inconſiderable in proportion to the greateſt part 
of the country, which is taken up by huge mountains. 

Some of the higheſt of theſe mountains are called the 

lacieres, or Ice Valleys, and the Montagnes Maudites, 
or Curſed Mountains in Faucigny, the perpendicular. 
height of the latter, from the ſurface of the lake of Ge- 
neva, is computed to be at leaſt two thouſand fathoms, 
. Which are equal to twelve thouſand eight hundred and 
ſixteen feet, or above two Engliſh miles; and the ſurface 
of the lake of Geneva js four hundred and twenty-ſix 
fathoms higher than the level of the Mediterranean. The 
aſcent to theſe mountains is very ſteep, craggy, and 
lippery, but not continued; a new ridge of mountains 
quently appearing on the other ſide, higher and more 
ſeep than that which is left behind; till at length, from 
the laſt eminence-to-be ſurmounted, the proſpe& of the 
frozen valley appears in full view, and on the oppoſite | 
71 | 
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| with them. They are commonly occaſione 
| dropping of ſome {mall quantity of ſnow blown by the 
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ſide a chain of craggy inacceffible rocks, covered with 
ice and ſnow, and ſo ſcarped and ſplit, that at ſome diſ- 
tance they appear like prodigious piles of Gothic build- 
ings and ruins, while the ſurface of the frozen vall 
below ſeems ſpeckled, if we may thus expreſs ourſelyes 
with rocks of a monſtrous ſize, that are broken off, and 
fallen from the higher grounds. Here the air is ſo ex- 
tremely cold and piercing, that though the months of 
July and Auguſt are alone fit for this journey, men are 
ther? forced to go cloathed as in the depth of winter. Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves, with reſpe& to the ſharp rocks on the 
tops of the mountains, that they were probably once 
much higher than they are at preſent, the rains having 
waſhed away abundance of the ſoil, and left the veins 0 
ſtone ſhooting out of them; as in a decayed body, the 
fleſh continues ſhrinking from the bones. : 

It is proper here to take notice of the Alavanches, or 
monſtrous ſnow-balls, which are the more dreadful as 
they always oome ſuddenly down with ſuch incredible 
rapidity, that they carr all beforę them; ſo that when- 
ever they happen to fall along theſe ſteep declivities, it is 
next to impoſſible for travellers to avoid being ſwept away 

T only by the 


wind from ſome prominent rock, or ſhook off by the 
ſtumbling of a horſe, the firing of a gun or piſtol, or by 
any thing elſe that ſhakes the air. This piece of ſnow, 
though at firſt very ſmall, rolling down the ſteep de- 
ſcents, gathers up ſuch freſh quantities as it rolls, and 
increaſes ſo aſtoniſhingly in bulk, that it tears up trees 
and ſometimes part of a wood by the roots, with houſes, 
churches, men, and horſes, nothing being able to reſiſt 
the force of theſe balls, till they have got quite down 
to the bottom, where they generally break in pieces by 
the violence of the ſhock, and ſometimes cover a whole 
village, which lies buried under it. Theſe balls are 
mote particularly dangerous for travellers in thoſe roads 
which are along the ſides of the high mountains, where, 
to prevent their being overtaken by them, they common- 
ly fire a piſtol or gun at every quarter or half a mile, to 
ſhake oft all the looſe ſnow that is apt to occaſion, them; 
after which they travel through that ſpace with all the 
ſilence and ſpeed they can. f 

Theſe amazing kind of ſnow balls are not peculiar 
to this country; but are common in Swiſſerland, ſeveral 
parts of Germany, and Italy; but they are more fre- 
quently found in theſe parts of Savoy, where they are 
alſo larger and more dreadful. Some of them by the tract 
thcy leave behind are found to be above a hundred yards 
in diameter, In the year 1695 one of them fell upon a 
village called Valmedia, which deſtrayed eleven houſes, 
and as many barns. and ſtables ſo entirely, that there 
ſcarce remained one ſtone upon another ; and a number 
of men, women, children, and cattle were loſt, The 
noiſe they make reſembles a long and loud clap of thunder, 
and is heard among the ecchoing rocks and mountains at 
ſeveral leagues diſtance ; and yet ſo rapid is their motion, 
that paſſengers have not time to avoid them, 

The chief rivers in this country are, the Rhine, which 
flows out of the lake of Geneva, and on that fide ſepa- 
rates it from France; into it run the following rivers : 
the Arvo, which riſes in Faucigny, and, near Geneya, 
diſcharges. itſelf into the Rhone : the Suſſes and Siers, 
the ſources of which are in the Genevois, .and fall into 
the Rhone near the Seiſel: the Iſere, which riſes at the 
foot of Mount Iſeran, and, among other rivers, receives 
the Arc, which, having a great many water-falls, js 
very rapid, and full of foam. g 

The river Arvo, juſt mentioned, runs for many miles 
between high crab and inacceſſible rocks, which ſeem 
as if ſplit on purpoſe to give. its rapid waters a free paſ- 
ſage. The ſurpriſing echoes and continual ſounds oc- 
caſioned by its ſtreams, the trampling of the horſes and 
mules, the hallowing of paſſengers, &c. in theſe places 
are reverberated three, four, and even in ſome parts ſix or 
ſeven times, with ſuch frightful loudneſs, as ſtrikes the 
traveller unaccuſtomed to them with terror; and the 
firing of a gun, or piſtol, is here more terrible than the 
loudeſt claps of thunder, The roads which are cut along 
the ſides of the ſteep rocks, and in many places are not 


above five or ſix feet wide, afford both above and below 
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the dreadful proſpeRt of a ſteep precipice, with impending 
monſtrous rocks that ſeem juſt ready to fall, which, join- 
ed to the roaring noiſe of the river, ſtrikes the amazed 
beholder with horror. The great cataracts of that river 
in ſeveral places are more or leſs loud and terrible, ac- 
cording as the waters are mote or leſs ſwelled by the 
melting ſnows, with whith the tops of the mountains are 
cores. One in particular, called by the inhabitants 
the Nun of Arpena, falls from a prodigious highrock 
with great noiſe and violence. The fall of this cataract 
is here ſaid to be above eleven hundred feet. We ſhall 
only add, that the Arvo, which travellers are obliged to 
croſs over ſeven or eight times, has all wong that way 
bridges, ſome very ſtrong and beautiful, and others ſo 
old and crazy, that it is almoſt impoſſible to paſs over them 
without fear. | | 

Beſides the four rivers above-mentioned there are man 
ſmaller ones, with innumerable ſprings and rivulets whic 
flow down from the adjacent hills; and” what appears 
ſurpriſing, many of theſe, which are ſeveral yards in 
breadth, run a long way by the ſides and declivities of the 
Hills two or three miles above the valleys, watering a 
number of large villages fituated along the hills before 

they fall down into the plains, The beds of theſe rivu- 
lets ſeem indeed to have been made by art, and are deep 
enough to receive the waters that come from the higher 
parts of the mountains, which increaſe with their courſe, 
till meeting with ſome impediments, they fall with great 
violence into the flat grounds, and there either form them- 
ſelves into lakes, or diſcharge themſelves into ſome of the 
greater rivers, . 

The principal lakes are thoſe of Annecy in the Ge- 
nevois, and Bourget in Savoy. The laſt has a fiſh un- 
known in other countries, called lavaretta, which fre- 

uently weighs four or five pounds, and is fo palatable, 
that it never fails of bringing a 5 
Here are alſo ſome remarkable ſprings, ö near 
the lake of Bourget is one that riſes and falls with ſome 
noiſe ; but not at ſtated and regular times. After Eaſter 
this alteration is frequently perceived fix times in an hour; 
but im dry ſeaſons not above once or twice: it iſſues from 
a rock, and is called la Fontzine de Merveille. Of a 
different kind are the ſprings of this country, that ſome- 
times throw up more or leſs water, according to the al- 

tetations in the Rhone; but not by ſuch a ſhort and fre. 
quent flux and reflux as in the ſpring juſt mentioned, 

The Savoyards, from the nature of their country, are 
generally ſo poor, that a traveller meets few people on 
the public road, who do not recommend themſelves to 
his benevolence; and a farmer with a yoke of oxen, two 
Horſes, four cows, a few goats and ſheep, and a ſmall 
parcel of land, is eſteemed a man of confiderable fortune. 
Their bread is of oats ; but the more wealthy uſe ſome 
wheat. Their other food conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, 
walnuts, garden-ſtuff, and ſometimes, though ſeldom, 
flefh meat; and their drink rs milk and good water, 
However, thoſe who live in the valleys fare ſomewhat 

etter. They afe all, however, chearful, have health- 
ful forid complexions, and are remarkable for their fe- 
cundity. Among both ſexes a great many are ſeen de- 

Nane and lame; and the women in particular have 
wens that reach from ear to ear. One- third at leaſt of 
the males ſeek a ſubſiſtence in France and other coun- 
tries in quality of chimney-ſweepers, ſhoe-blacks, rary- 
ſhew men, &c. yet they are fo honeſt, that they may 
he truſted to change gold ; and if any are once able to 
ſet tip a little ſhop, they are ſuch maſters of the thriving 
talents, that it is often the foundation of a very conſi- 
derable fortune; yet fo prevalent is the love of their 
country, that when they have acquired alittle ſtock a- 
broad, they generally return home. 

The inhabitants of Mount Cennis, and the neighbour- 
ing mountains are called Marrons, or Marroniers. One 
40 
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burthens they daily carry up theſe ſteep mountains, 
they would foon or hte fall into conſumptions. In our 
cities in Germany, what a noiſe do our chairmen 
make, if they are to carry a perſon of any bulk two 
or three hundred paces; while here the chairmen, 
without the leaſt panting or reſting, run directly up 
2 mountain, _ height is a good hour's journey, 
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Savoy. 


and then on the plain above outſtrip us; and | 
as they have refitted the chairs, which is 7 
in a few minutes, my carry the company over the 
worſt part of the way, for two hours together, makin 

only four pauſes, and thoſe very ſhort ; ſuch is the 
effect of cuſtom, and of the ſimple diet to which th 

** owe their uncommon longevity, many of them attaiq. 
ing to above a hundred years of age. Their uſual 
% drink is milk, and they ſeldom taſte any wine, The 
« better to ſecure their footing; their ſhoes are without 
„ heels; and the ſoles rubbed with wax and roſin. The 
„machines in which travellers are Carried are a kind of 
ſtraw chairs, with low backs, two arms, and inſtead 
of feet a little bbard hanging down by cords for 78 


bl 


ood price at Chamberry. | 


would imagine, ſays Mr. Keyfler, that from the heavy | 


* 


the travellers legs. The feat, which is made of bar 
and ropes twiſted together, is faſtened to two poles, 
aps,” 


«and carried like a ſedan, with Broad leathern ſtr 

In winter the plain on the top of Mount Cenilis; bein 
covered with ſnow, is croſſed in ſledges drawn by a horſe 
or a mule, The deſcent is in ſome places always per- 
formed in chairs; but from Mount Cennis to Laneburg 
it is conduted in a very extraordinary manner. On the 
ſpot where the declivity begins is a houſe called la Ra 
maſle, where the travellers getting into a ſledge, with his 
guide, ſlides down with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that he is carried 
about Mree miles in ſeven or eight minutes, the rapi- 
dity of the motion almoſt taking away his breath, The 
guide fits forward ſteering with a ſtick, and has cn each 
ſide an iron chain, which he drops like an anchor, either 
to flacken the courſe of the ſledge, or to ſtop it. Tra- 
vellers having been ſometimes much impoſed upon, the 
king has lately laid a tax on all kind of carriages over 
the mountain; and on both ſides is an officer, to whom 
travellers, in cafe of any impoſition, may apply for 
redreſs. | 

In Savoy every one ſpeaks French, and moſt of the 
names of the towns and villages are of that language; 
but the inhabitants in their cuſtoms and diſpoſitions re- 
ſemble the Germans. They are all of the Romiſh re- 
en but do not acknowledge the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Trent. 

The nobility both in Savoy and Piedmont are greatly 
oppreſſed; the king's ordinances are, however, in ſome 
reſpects of advantage to them, by having eſtabliſhed in 
all fiefs the perpetual right of primogeniture. In 1724 
the king reſumed all the alienated domains, by which 
means the dignity of the antient nobility gradually de- 
clines, as it alſo does by the continual increaſe of the 
new; for whoever purchaſes an eſtate that has the title 
of a marquiſate or barony, is thereby enobled and ſtiled 
marquis or baron, and ſuch eſtates may be purchaſed of 
the king for fix or eight thouſand livres. Every noble- 
man muſt prove from whence he derives his arms, or 
elſe is deprived of the right of ufing them, and jmuſt be 
at the expence of purchaſing a new coat; and an eſcut- 
cheon intirely new coſts from ten to ſixteen thouſand 
livres. In order to bear the title of duke, prince, mar- 
quis, count, or baron, it is neceſſary to have a patent 
igned by the king or his anceſtors, and the ſame alſo 
regiſtered, 

he liberty of hunting is under ſevere reſtrictions, 
and of all mines diſcovered and worked a certain ſhare 
belongs to the king. No perſon is to fell trees even in 
his own wood, without leave obtained from the in- 
tendant ; nor is any timber to be exported. No money 
is to be placed at intereſt or lent on mortgage out of the 
country: nor is any penſion or order of knighthood ex- 
cept that of Malta to be accepted of, from any foreign 
prince. The nobility are prohibited from entering into 
any foreign ſervice, or travelling abroad without a written 
licence from the King. None are to be ſeen with-fire- 
arms out of their fief; and a perſon not poſſeſſed of a fief, 
and even the officers' in the army, are not to keep any. 

A foreigner who intends to ſettle in the country muſt 
be Raten et and take the oath of allegiance; but if he 
afterwards happens to be above three years out of the 
country, he forſeits all ts privileges. No foreigner, who 
is not naturalized, is capable of being heir toa Sayoyard 
or Piedmonteſe. ie | 


The preſent royal family of Savoy has long been dig- 


| nified with the ti 


e of royal highneſs on account of their 
claim 


: 


l 

. + U R 
; the kingdom of Cypus, though till the year 

7 * — houſe —5 only in ſeffion of the ducal dig- | 
257 In that year Victor Amadeus II. duke of Savoy, 
obtaining the kingdom of Sicily on the peace with France, 
aſſumed the royal title, and F king 
of Sicily at Palermo. Suck he continued till 1718, when, 
agreeably to the uadruple alliance, he reſigned the = 

tha emperor Charles VI. and in the ro 
om, which he 


, 


Savoy: 


n of Sicily to 
i had Sardinia ceded to him as a kingd 
feflidn of in 1720. | | 
r lets of the king of Satdinta fun thus: Charles 
Emanuel III. by the grace of God king of Sardinia, 
C prus, and Jeruſalem duke of Savoy, Montferrat, 
Chablais, Aoſta, and the country of Geneva; prince 
of Piedmont and Oneglia 5 marquis of Italy, Saluzzo, 
Suſa, . Ivrea, Ceva, le Maro, Oriſtan, and Sezana; 
count of Maurienne, Geneva, Nice, Aſti, Aleſſandria; 
Tende, Gocean, and Romont; baron of le Vaud and 
Faucigni ; lord of Vercelli, Pignerol, Tarentaiſe, of la 
Lonelitie. and Val de Sefia — aid pf Petus! vicar 

of the holy Roman empire in Italy nn 
The king's arms are Wateng with 4 polnt centtal, 
ſhield and heart-ſhield. he dexter field is again quar- 
tered, In the firſt argent is a croſs potencee or, with 
four ſmaller for the 2 of Jeruſalem : the ſecond 
chequered argent and azure, with a crowned lionf gules, 
for the kingdom of Cyprus: the third or, with a crowned 
lion gules, for the k gdom of Armenia; and the fourth 
argent, a crow neq lion gules, by ſome thought to indicate 
the dutchy of LuWmberg, or, according to the othets, 
the kingdom of Cyprus. The ſecond field conſiſts of 
three parts; the dexter gules a horſe rampant argent, fot 
the dutchy of Lower Saxony: the fſinifter is fable and 
or chequered with a wreath of green, for the dutchy of 
Upper Saxony; and the lower point ſuperadded argent 
three chapes of a cimeter gules, for the dukedom of 
Engern. The third field is party per pale, the dexter 
is Argent variegated with ſmall ſhields fable; and à lion 
ſable, for the dutchy of Chablais: the ſiniſter for the 
dutchy of Aoſta, a lion argent in a field ſable. The 
fourth field is alſo party per pale, and for the dutchy of 
Genevois, contains chequered or and azure: the ſiniſter 
for the dutchy of Montferrat, a target gules. The point 
or is a black eagle, for the county of Maurienne. The 
central ſhields argent, with a croſs gules, and four Moors 
heads with ribbands argent at the cantons, for the king- 
dom of Sardinia, The heart-ſhield gules, a croſs ar- 
gent, denoting the dutchy of Savoy. 
The principal order of knighthood is that of the An- 
nonciada, or Annunciation, which was inſtituted by 
Amadeus VI. in 1562. The badge is always worn ap- 
pendant on the breaſt from a gold chain round the neck. 
The collar is about an inch broad, and each link con- 
tains theſe four letters F. E. R. T. wrought in the 
manner of love knots. The ancient motto of the houſe 
of Savoy, alluding to theſe initial letters, is Fortituds 
Rhodum Ejus Tenuit, that is, His courage preſerved 
Rhodes. From this collar faſtened to a nal! chain, 
hangs a medal repreſenting the angel appearing to the 
virgin Mary, ſet round with gold on a filver ground, in 
the innermoſt circle of the Stat with the abovementioned 
four letters. The circle is alſo environed by a ſilver 
Wreath, and the. wreath with fiery tongues formed in 
gold. All the knights of this order have the title of 
Excellency; but none can be inſtalled, without being firſt 
of the inferior order of St. Maurice, inſtituted by Ama- 
deus VIII. | 
The order of St, Maurice, by maintaining in its com- 
manderies three gallies againſt the Turks, bears ſome 
affinity to the 4, wa of Malta. The knights indeed are 
allowed to marry, but not to widows: ſecond marriages 
are alſo prohibited; but in both caſes a little money laid 
out at Rome procures a diſpenſmtion. 
The king's prerogative is unlimited, and though ſuper- 
- WitionWearried to as great a height in this country as any 
where in Europe, yet, in'church affairs, the authority 
of the pope has been reduced as low as poſſible. No 
bull can be made public without a licence from the privy 
council; nor can the inquiſition of Turin moleſt or lay 
any one under an arreſt, without previouſly acquainting 


. 
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king's diſpoſal, aud he is inveſted with the pdwer of aſ- 
ſigning penſions on them to the amount of one third of 
their income. He can alſo nominate anpesſon for the 
dignity of cardinal,” who muſt be created at the next 
promotion. His palace-chapel, with the xocleſiaſtics 
that ſerve in it} and the ſbuſdation of Superga, inſtead 
of being under the archbiſhopestof Turin, are ſubordinate 
to the lord almoner, Who has a diſtind juriſdictiom. 
What the convents poſſeſſed. before the ytut 1 60 his 
been left to them as endowments out of the royal domain; 
but every thing elſe, whether moveables or immoveables, 
are ſubject to taxes equally with the laity. All civil con- 
tracts, though relating to eccleſiaſtics, muſt, be tranſacted 
in the preſence of the 3 ; before whom are 


alſo'tri Ics are concerned, either 
he principal boards, or colleges 


7 


ſo tried cauſes wherein.Ecclefia 
as . or defendants. Nr 
- , are\the_privy.coun- 


eil, which. conſiſts of a prime miniſter,» tWo {ecretaries 
of ſtate, and other perſons of rank and great. employ - 
ments; the council of Sardinia is compoſed of the ſove- 
reign, the firſt preſident, and ſome other members; and 
me council. of ſtate; Which has alſo its pecullar nem- 
ers. a 
; The toyal revenue, by the reaſſumprion of the antient 
crown lands, has received an addition; of upwards of a 
million of Piedmonteſe livres. All future alieng ons of 
the domains are prohibited the fiefs, as they eſchgàte, are 
alſo to be added to them, and, all — — be an- 
nulled. The total ↄf the revenue cannot, however; 
preciſely determined. The taxes are, raiſed wWithoflt 
farming, except that of tobacco, but are ſcre wed up to 
the higheſt pitch, and levied with an inflexible, ſeverity, 
to the extreme vexation of the diſtreſſed Savoyards; 
while the Piedmonteſe landholdets are conſiderably eaſed, 
or do not feel the burthen ſo ſenſiblxyx. * 
The king's ſubjects in Savoy, BY Ln and other 
parts of the continent, are ſaid to amount to above two 
millions. Agicie nai - Alti ati has e 
The king's military forces in 1729 conſiſted of be- 
tween twenty and twenty-two thouſand regular troops, 
beſides the horſe- guards, the matroſſes, and fifteen regi- 
ments of militia, Which make about ſix thouſand. men, 
and are trained up in the military exerciſes like the regu- 
lar troops. In the year 1741, the army, including the 
militia, amounted to about forty. thouſand ; but in time 
of peace the king commonly keeps no more than fiſteen 
thouſand... wi ub 09:4 tre | a 
The high court of juſtice; which is here called the 
Parliament, fits at Chamberry. As the king is, on ac- 
count of Savoy, a member of the antient kingdom of 
Arles, and a vaſſal of the empire, he has a' ſeat and voice 
in the diet of the Germanic body. | 
The duchy of Savoy is divided into ſtx- provinces ; 
theſe ate, Chablais, F urig the Genevois, Proper 
Savoy, the Tarantaiſe, and the county of Maurienne: 
the principal places in which are the following: 
Chamberry, the capital of all Savoy, is called in an- 
tient records Camberiacum, and Chamarium. It is ſitu- 
ated in a pleaſant valley, on the river Leiſe, in the forty- 
fifth degree forty minutes north latitude, and in the fiſth 
degree forty-five minutes eaſt longitude, The ſtreets 
are moſtly ſtraight and clean, the town being waſhed by 
ſeveral branches of the Alban, and many ſprings that 
flow down from St. Martin's Hill. It is well built, and 
has ſeveral fquares, and many ſtately edifices, though not 
in the modern ſtile ;/ and is of a middling ſize, its chief 
ſtrength conſiſting in its walls. It is the ſeat of the 
higheſt court, or parliament of Sayoy, and the reſidence 
of many of the nobility. It belongs to the dioceſe of 
Grenoble. The collegiate church of the Holy Chapel 
was founded by duke Amaqęus, and the head of the chap- 
ter is ſtiled dean of Savoy, It has often been taken and 
retaken; and in the year 1731, was almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed by fire. ct CO WAY 
Aix, in Latin Aque Gratianz, or Sabaudicæ, is, as 
well as the former, ſituated in Savoy Proper, near the 
lake of Bourget, eight miles to the north of Chamberry, 
and is celebrated for its hot baths, the uſe. of Which is 
free to every one, on giving a trifle to the rubbers. The 
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that council. All eccleſiaſtical 'preferments are at the 


lower flows from a — ſtrong ſpring, and has a ſulphure- 
ous taſte; but the other is quite inſipid. The water is 
| : FR clear, 


ol 
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clear, and of a green colour ; but no fiſh ar 
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other 


creature will live-in it. Here are the ruins of a oman 


triumphal arch. 
Laneſbourg is a 
enne, ſcated at the foot of 


ons ville. Jo-tht cenats of Mandi 
— ount Sem, Thich les ſo 


# - 


Pirow, 


ber over heaps of ice; and as, on this occaſion, th 

are to paſs one night at leaſt upon the mountain, if the 
are not well provided with good covering, they fuſes 
extremely front the froſt. Mount Piſo, Which tang 
to the ſouth of the valley of Lucern, is ſaid to be 


near it on the ſouth and eaſt, that, from the end of No- | one of the moſt lofty in Europe, and is ſuppoſed to be 


vember to the 17th of January, the inbabitants never ſee 
the ſun, which on that day makes its firſt appearance on 


the tops of the mountains. 


Pie 
| by white Hares, the Chamois, the B 
mar; with a \ conciſe 
Rivers 
and Trade of tht Piedmonteſe. A 
the City of Turin, and other remar 


IEDMONT, a part of ' the antient ' Lombardy, is 
bounded on the north by Savoy 
weſt by France; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean and 


the republic of Genoa ; and on the eaſt by the duchies of 
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= Th Principality of P1EDMONT. h 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce, part | 
Truffles, and its Silk, Of the Mountains and Valles of 


ug 
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, and the Animals on thoſe Mountains, particular- 


Account of the 
of Piedmont. The Perſons 


alden . 
0 — Re 
icular D 
P laces, 


in, and = ** 
1 

Gem, 

eſeription of broo 


and Italy; on the 


Montferrat and Milan; extending about one hundred 


* 


and fifty miles from north to ſouth, but much leſs from 
caſt to weſt. It is called Piedmont, and in Latin Pied- 
montium, from its ſituation at the foot of the mountains, 
or Alps, which ſeparate France from Italy, This coun- 


- ep N mage 5 8 paſſage in. 
taly. Ther wn through the rock requi 
two hours travelling, and is 2 dark. WP Wo 
The vallies of Piedmont lie to the weſtward, contiss. 
ous to Dauphin in France: | theſe are the valley of 0 Y 
gern, that of Perouſe, and that of St. Martin, The laſt 
is ſixteen Piedmonteſe miles in length, but very narrow 
The lower parts abound in wine and other fruit, the 


icularly of in large | middle in cheſnuts, and the upper in fine paſtures. This 


valley is the ſtrongeſt fortified of any; for beſides the 
prodigious mountains, covered at leaſt eight or ten months 


| in the year. with ſnow, and conſequently impaſſable, it is 


acteſſible only by a very narrow cavity called the T 
| Bridge 8 4 — than the 01 river, or + 

E. of Getmaneſque, running through it, over which 
is a lofty bridge, which, on being broke down, it is im 
poſfible to enter the valley. On the Alps which ſurround 
i are ſeven fine lakes, on the ſide of the valley of 
| CErne, 8 . Y 

In the above valleys, eſpecially that of St. Martin, a- 
mong the bigheſt of the mountains and impaſſable rock; 
are large woods and thickets, abounding in white bares 
which retain that colour all the year round ; beſides 
foxes, large pheaſants, and brown hite partridges. 
Theſe thickets are alſo remarkable for being the haunts 
of bears and. wolves. On the higheſt part of the Alps, 


try is in ſome parts mountainous, but is every where very | and in open places, where only a little herbage grows, 
fruitful. - The plains produce fine corn, and Montferrat are found the marmotte, a kind of rock. rat, a creature 


and the Milaneſe yield great quantities of Turky wheat, 
which commonly ſerves for bread, and with which 


ple of the middle rank mix 


: the 


pods are uſed for 


fuel, and the ſtalks, being thick, ſerve to mend the 
roads. The hills produce plenty of wine, which, like 


the Italian wines, is very luſcious when new; eſpecially 
the white. There is alſo a tartiſh red wine, called vino 


bruſco, ſaid to be ve 


wholeſome for fat people, and, on 


the other hand, the ſweet wine is recommended as a ſto- 
The neighbourhood of Turin is famous for its 
fine fruits, and many long walks of cheſnut and mul- 
berry trees, which produce both pleaſure and profit. 
Marons, or large cheſnuts, are a favourite dainty amon 

the common people : theſe are put into an oven, 

when thoroughly hot, and cooled in red wine, are dried 
a ſecond time in the oven, and afterwards eaten cold. 
Truffles grow here in ſuch abundance, that Piedmont has 


machic. 


obtain 


e name of the 'Trufle Country. Some are 


black, others white marbled with red, and the my 
ve 


they are the dearer. Sometimes they are found of t 
or fourteen pounds weight; and man 
earn from ſixty to ſeventy d 


The trade in cattle is ſaid-to 


y country people 
ollars a year only by digging 


bring into Piedmont no 


leſs than three millions of livres per annum. The cul- 
tivation of ſilk is alſo a profitablearticle, the Piedmonteſe 
filk being, on account of its fineneſs and ſtrength, eſteem- 
ed the beſt in Italy. Many peaſants annually fell four or 
five rubbs of filk, each weighing twenty-five pounds be- 

it is wound off from the cocons, at twenty- five ſols 


the 


nd. The fine ſilk ſells for about a Louis d'Or per 


nd. The Piedmonteſe gent 
k-worms under the care of t 


breed vaſt numbers of 
ir tenants, who have 


the eggs and mulberry-leaves delivered to them, and in 


return they give half 


ney to aſcend to the 


ſilk to their maſters, 
The mountains contain minerals. Rochemelon, which 

lies eaſtward, between Ferlh 

the higheſt of all the Italian Alps, and it is a day's jo 

, Where, in clear weather, it af- 


and Novareſe, is eſteem 


. fords a moſt beautiful proſpect over all. the Milaneſe, 


Trevigo, Venice, &c, 
only heard as the craſhing of a 
this mountain is ſaid to have formerly ſtood a ſtatue o 


he — 1-28 of a muſket is here 
ick when broken. 


On 


Ju- 
piter, but it was made to give way to an image of the Vir 


gin Mary, before which an annual maſs is read on the 5th 
uſt, to a vaſt concourſe" of people. Even at 


the year, they are obliged, in ſome places, to clam- 
7 


* 


timeof 


e 


ſomewhat larger than a rabbit, and in colour of a mixed 
brown and 1 The fleſh, which is eaten, has much 
the taſte of pork. This animal has a very ſhrill cry, 
and paſles eight or nine months. of the year, that is, while 
the mountains are covered with ſnow, in a profound 


ſleep. . | "Pax 

The chamois is a kind of wild goat, but much ſtronger; 
they generally keep on the mountains ; but are very dif- 
ficult to bg, caught, becauſe they place centries on the 
hills them, and on the adjacent eminences, 
which, upon any appearance of danger, give the reſt the 
alarm by a certain noiſe ; »pon which the whole herd 
run down the next ſteep declivities, which they ſeem 
made by nature to climb up and down with ſurpriſing 
dexterity and ſwiftneſs. - 'T heir horns are ſhort, crooked, 
and ſmooth ; their fleſh is very good, and of their ſkins 
is made the true chamoy leather. | 

The bouquetin is another kind of wild goat, but much 
larger and leſs ſhaggy : its conſtant abode is on the moun- 
tains, which, on account of their height, are continu- 
ally covered with ſnow. It generally ſleeps on the ice, 
is much fleeter than the chamois, and the common peo- 
ple reckon the fleſh very ſtrengthening. When a perſon 
is deptiyed of the uſe of his limbs by cold, ſome drops 
of this creature's blood are adminiſtered in warm wine 
or broth, Which, upon the patient being put to bed, 
throws him into a great ſweat, after which he recovers, 
It is alſo uſed in pleuritic diſorders, and in fudden 
frights: and as the freſh blood cannot always be had, 
they dry it, and reduce it to powder, It is ſaid that 
theſe creatures defend themſelves with their horns, which 
are two or three feet long, and thick in proportion; and 
that when cloſely purſued they will throw themſelves 
down high precipices, and break their fall by the help of 
their horns, ſo as to receive no hurt. | 

Among the tame beaſts, are the tumar, which, Dr. 
Buſching ſays, | is, of two ſorts, one engendered by 3 
bull and a- mare, and the other by a bull and a ſhe- 
aſs : the latter ſpecies, ſays he, is conſiderably ſmaller 
than the firſt; and is called the bif ; the former, called 
baf, has the upper mandilye ſhorter than the lol, A 
both almoſt reſemble thoſe of ſwine; yet the Thcilgry ® 
teeth in upper ja are an inch or two more back - 
ward than I the lower, and are alſo much longer, like 
thoſe of hates and | rabbits, The bead and tail of both 
reſemble thoſe of an ox; but the former, inſtead of horns, 


| has only knobs ; in all other reſpects they are 5 
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either like a horſe or an aſs, Thoogb not ſo large as a From the city fide you paſs over ſeveral bridges ar : 
ind 
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are of ſurpriſing ſtrength, eat little, are ve 
os took and 2 beaſts for travelling. 7 

Theſe valleys have always belonged to Piedmont. The 
Waldenſes, or Vaudois; their inhabitants; have render- 
ed themſelves, famous in hiſtory for their diſſenting from 
the errots of the Romiſh church a long time before 
the birth of Luther and Calvin, and for the perſecutions 
they have ſuffered on that account: but fince the year 
1730, they have not been openly moleſted for their reli- 
Ms but, in order to ſuppreſs them by degrees, a Po- 
piſh church has been built in every pariſh, The num- 
ber of people in theſe valleys ſcarce-at preſent exceeds 
ſeyen thouſand, of which one thouſand: are catholics. 

The chief river of | Piedmont is the Po, which flows 
out of Mount Viſo. The river Seſia, the Doria, Baltea, 

the antient Druria, the Lenaro, and ſeveral others, run 
into it. The Var, antiently called the Varus, riſes in 
the county of Nice, and, after watering” it, empties it- 
ſelf-into the Mediterranean. 

The Piedmonteſe are eſteemed lively, artful, and 
witty, the inhabitants of the mountain of Aoſta excepted, 
who are farther diſtinguiſhed by large wens, as are even 
their borſes, dogs, and other animals. If the Piedmon- 
teſe were allowed to give full ſcope to their genius, which 
is ſhackled by the Romiſh religion and their manner of 
government, great literary advancements might be ſeen 
among them ; but the introducing of any books that dif- 

pro- 
hibited, Turin has an univerſity, which is well founded 
and regulated after the Romiſh manner ; but neither the 
Jeſuits nor any other regulars are allowed openly to keep 
ſchools. This was ordered by king Victor Amadeus II. 


who not only new-modelled the univerſity, but publiſhed | from whence they may fire upon the enemy; and, in caſe 


a rule for the uniform Education of youth throughout the 
country. | 
The language of the Piedmonteſe is a mixture of French 
and Italian. In this country are about fifty earldoms, 
fifteen marquiſates, a multitude of lordſhips, and twenty 
abbeys. Though the country be entirely popiſh, except 
ſome valleys inhabited by the Waldenſes, the king re- 
ſerves to himſelf the greateſt part of that power in church 
affairs, which in many other places is given up to the 
pope, and the con/iitution unigenttus is here univerſally op- 

ſed.” In the valleys of Lucerne, Peyrouſe, — St. 
Martin bordering on Dauphine, as hath been already 
intimated, live the celebrated Waldenſes, a name 
which they derive from their living in the valleys, the 
Italians calling them Waldeſi, that is, people of the 
valleys.” 
. The chief trade of this dutchy conſiſts in hemp and 
filk ; and though moſt kinds of ſilk commodities are 
made at Turin, and as good as in other places, yet the 
are dear, the Piedmonteſe workmen bein leſs quick 
and expert than thoſe of other places; and indeed this 
trade is of no great conſequence, both on account of the 
high duty and the land carriage on mules, 

he principal city of Piedmont is Turin, or Turino, 

antiently Auguſta — the capital of all the 


| king of Sardinia's dominions. It is ſeated in-the forty- 


fourth degree fifty- ſix minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſeventh degree ſixteen minutes eaſt longitude, at the 
confluence of the Po and Doria, in a very vleafant coun- 
try, that affords a moſt delightful proſpect, . the neigh- 
bouring hills being covered with villas, convents, and 
other buildings. The city is pretty large, the circle of 
the ramparts being about four miles and a half: The 
fortifications are remarkable for their ſtrength, and par- 
ticularly the ſubterraneous works, which cannot be ſeen 
without permiſſion from the governor. The citadel is a 
regular pentagon, with a vaulted deep well in every 


| baſtion, ſo that the garriſon' cannot be deprived of wa- 


ter; and, conſidering the number and extent of the ſub- 


terraneous works, the whole city may be almoſt ſaid to 
d in the air. 


can de conveyed into the ditches, which is here of ad- 
Vantage, as che mines would in a great meaſure be ren- 
dered unſerviceable, could they be overflowed. Both 

citadel mutually add to each other's 


ength. 
1972 
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ditches through an entrance, which leads to a 


dungeon, or a large round tower, with a flat roof. This 
is a magazine for proviſions and part of the military 
ſtores. It is bomb-proof ; the French, in the ſiege 6f 
1706, 9 thrown ſeveral hundred bombs upon it, 
but to no effect. This tower has alſo its ſubterranedus 
paſſages, or galleries, towards the other baſtions ; ſo that 


if the enemy ſhould become maſters of the latter, the 
dungeon alone would eaſily hold out fourteen days be- 


> N The ground on which it is etected be- 
ing a little raiſed above the adjacent country, no water 


trance are vaulted ſtables for fift 


1 


fore it would be obliged to capitulate. Here is kept the 
main guard. On the left hand towards the area of the 
citadel is the commandant's houſe, and on the right that 
of the governor ;- both theſe form an elegant amphithe- 
atre facing the area, on the left Hand of which are the 
barracks, from which one is led by torch-light into the 
ſouterraines, which indeed are ſurpriſing.” At the en- 
horſes: a hundred and 
thirty paces behind theſe, and forty of fifty more under 
the main ditch, you come under” the counter-guard, 
where are other ſtables for fifty horſes more. Here the 

ſubterraneous paſſages extend in two branches, the one 
to the Po, the other to the diſtance of two or three 

Piedmonteſe miles, not ſo much for the ſake of an out- 
let, as to lead to the vaſt number of mines, which take 
up every part of the ground. 5 
In one of theſe galleries is ſhewn the place where 
Micha, the brave pioneer, devoted his life for the good 
of his country. The French were, however, greatly . 
miſtaken in thinking themſelves ſure of being maſters of 
the citadel by means of this large gallery, which is 
broad enough for a carriage to turn about in; for the 
ſmall gallery is, over the larger, and has ſeveral trenches 


9 


of neceſſity, iron portcullices may be let down, and 
granadoes, bombs, and other inſtruments of deſtruction 
thrown into it, through loop- holes provided for ſuch 
extremities,” Beſides, this large gallery is fortified at the 
end of every thirty paces, and there are many mines un- 
derneath it. | Lt do AKT BB 
Indeed there are properly four galleries over one 


ther, the lowermoſt of which is at the depth of a hun- 


dred and ſeventeen feet under ground. Into theſe none 
but Germans ate admitted, as being conſtant friends to 
the houſe of Savoy, and therefore the officer who attends 
foreighers here always enquires their country, The 
mines, counter-mines, and other ſubterraneous works, 
are very ſurpriſing.” In the loweſt gallery there are ſpira- 
cles to let in the air and keep it dry. From the ſub- 
terraneous works of the one baſtion an idea may be ſorm— 
ed of the other four. Beſides all theſe conveniences, 
every one is provided with an oven, a well, and a ma- 
gazine for proviſions. | oh | 2g v 
The walls and haſtions are all lined with free-ſtone, 
and take up an hour and a half in walking round the 
fortifications. The walks ſhaded with oaks on the ram 
parts appear very delightful at a diſtance, and thoſe who 
walk there have a moſt agreeable proſpect of beautiful 
villas and gardens, and on one fide of the mountains, 
which, during the greateſt part of the year, are covered 


with ſnow. If Turin continues to increaſe in ſize and 
magnificence, as it has lately done, it will have the 


nobleſt ſtreets of any city in Europe, 585 being at pre- 
ſent exceeded by none in Germany, Holland, France, 

or Italy. But this is true only with reſpect to the New 
City, in which are the royal palace, New- ſtreet, and Po- 
ſtreet, which are all remarkably fine. From the door of 
the king's palace is à view which extends ſeventeen 
hundred paces over the palace court, and St. Charles's- 
ſquare, — the New-ſtreet to the New Gate; The houſes / 
in St. Charles's-ſquare are very magnificent, and have 

all arched piazzas, ſo that in the heavieſt rains one may 
walk dry under ſhelter. New-ſtreet is eighteen paces 
broad, the houſes four ſtories high, and every houſe ex- 
actly reſembles that oppoſite to it on the other ſide of 


the ſtreet, and is at leaſt a hundred paces in front. There 


are but three buildings on each ſide from the area before 
the palace, to the entrance into St. Charles's-ſquare, 


where the New- ſtreet begins, which extends a hundred 


The inner court of the 
ian palace 


and twenty-three paces in front. 
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palace is a hundred and ſorty-ſour paces. long: the 
lace du Chateau/ is a hundred and ninety- ſeven: the 
cet between this ſquare and that of St. Charles four 
hundred and twenty-three : the ſquare, of St. Charles 
two hundred and eighty-four : the Farther-ſtreet four 
hundred and fifty- ſeven; and the open ſquare before the 
gate a hundred paces, Bernini, the celebrated archi- 
dect, is ſaid to have preferred this ſtreet to any in Italy; 
yet the ſtreet of the Po ſeems ſuperior to it ; that ſtreet 
is eleven hundred common paees in length, and the 
houſes only three ſtories high. The ſpacious and — 
iazzas of the Caſtle-ſquare are continued in a dire 
ne on both ſides of the ſtreet; and the houſes within 
the gate form a fine amphitheatre, | 
| The houſes, are moſtly of brick, overlaid with plaiſter 
of Paris, which while new has a good effect; and, what 
is not commonly ſeen, they have a range of balconies to 
every ſtory : but the houſes are disfigured by the great 
number of windows. 

The ſtreets are kept clean by a very ingenious contri- 
vance. Between the citadel and the Port de Suſa the 
water is brought in by a canal out of the Doria, and 
thence conveyed through an aqueduQ. over the town- 
ditch into the city, where it is diſtributed at pleaſure 
through all the ſtreets, and carries off all the filth and 
foil. This contrivance alſo ſerves to clear the ſtreets of 
the ſnow in the winter, unleſs it be ordered to leave it on 
the ground for the diverſion of the prince, who often 
_ rides upon the ſnow in a fledge, The city is alſo 

lighted by lanthorns hung up in the ſtreets and croſs 


lanes. 

The moſt ſplendid ſtructure is the front of the palace 
where the king refides, which is built of free-ſtone, and 
ſuperbly decorated with columns and ſtatues, and has a 
magnificent ſtair-caſe, where ſtands a brazen ſtatue of 
Victor Amadeus on a borſe of white marble. The hall 
before the king's apartment, and the other chambers, are 
hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the life of Cyrus. Theſe 
hangings were a preſent from the emperor Charles V. to 
the houſe of Savoy ; and both for their beauty, antiquity, 
and the number of pieces of which the whole ſet conſiſts, 
are extremely valuable. The king's apartment is very 
well furniſhed, and in his bed- chamber is an admirable 
piece of tapeſtry, . a battle in which the Lor- 
rainers were entirely defeated. 

On the left band of the late queen's apartments, in 
which are ſome good pictures of the royal family, is a 
gallery in which are three hundred marble ſtatues, moſt 
of them antiques, placed on each fide of the gallery.” It 
was on this floor, but fronting the- court, that the Jate 
king reſided. The cloſet where he conferred with his 
miniſters is near the audience- chamber. This apartment 
opens into a fine gallery of paintings, in Which the 
largeſt and fineſt pieces are by Paul Veroneſe. The 
Resco painting on the wall, and particularly that on the 
cieling, is admirable, and done by the chevalier Daniel, 
a German. | 

Upon the left hand, on the ſecond floor of the wing of 
the palace which looks into the garden, is the chapel of 
the Holy Sudary, which, that it might be adapted to the 
tragical relic preſerved there, is built entirely of a dark 
grey marble. The ſheet, as the clergy here pretend, in 
which Chriſt was wrapped after his crucifixion, has im- 
- printed on both ſides the bloody | 

— in the middle of the chapel in a tabernacle, within 
an incloſure of iron work. It is publicly ſhewn on great 
ſolemnities, as the marriage of the hereditary prince, &c. 
It ought not, however, to be omitted, that the pretend- 
ed ſudary is alſo ſhewn at Liſbon, Mentz, and in above 
twelve Rowiſh churches beſides, | 

Tbe reſt of this palace is old and of brick, as is alſo 
another palace. The royal library is worth notice, A- 
mong other — buildings contiguous to the palace 
is the king's theatre, which is reckoned a maſter- piece 
zn its kind 3 it having five galleries, one above another, 
finely decorated with ſculpture and gilding. Clapping, 
bifkog, or other noiſy indications of applauſe or diſlike, 
are forbidden, when- any of the royal family are nt: 
2 decorum tha ble to a curious ſpec- 


t muſt be very 
tator. The other buildings cantiguous to the palace are 


. 


has twelve preſſes ; and the arſenal, 


| 


figure of a man, and is 
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which is qui 
and a well contrived ſtructure, FR 

In the old city the ftreets are crooked and 
though here and there are ſome good houſes. The uni 
| verſity; which was founded in 1405, is a large * 
| drangle, and is eſteemed a fine building. In the 1 

court is a double row of piazzas over each other; and 

the univerlity library, beſides twenty thouſand Printed 

volumes, has a very valuable collection of antient ma. 

nuſcripts, which conſiſt of a hundred and ſixty-nine He. 
brew, three hundred and ſixty- nine Greek, a thouſand 

and eighty- four Latin, two hundred and ten Italian, and 
a hundred and ſeventy-two French. 9 2 

With regard to the eccleſiaſtical buildings in this cit 
they are very afitient, and in the Gothic taſte. These 
are forty-eight churches and convents, and ſeventeen 
more 7 be ſeen in the neighbourhood from the ram. 
parts. Lhe chapel f St, Laurence near the palace is the 

haeſt in the ys and is celebrated for its ſeveral marble 
| ſtatues and its lofty roof. The tabernacle on the great 
altar conſiſts of beautiful ſmall pillars of Oriental marble. 
and the pix in which the hoſt is kept is made of avis 
lazuli. 1 

The chapel of the Holy Trinity is fmaller, but hag 
many  magnificent- decorations : it has a lofty cupola. 
| ſuperb altars, and curious works in marble of all colours. 
Here is alſo a rich foundation for pilgrims. 
| The Corpus Chriſti chapel in the green-market is re. 
| markable for a miracle ſaid to have been wrought there, 
It is pretended that in 1453 the Savoyards having pillaged 

Exilles, a conſecrated hoſt was brought along with the 
| booty to Turin, packed up with ſome other things upon 
an aſs ; but when the beaſt came to this ſpot, he devout- 

ly kneeled, and could not be made to ſtir a ftep farther, 

Mean while the box with which it was loaded flew open, 
and the wafer ſhot up into the air, where it continued 
hovering in the ſight of the people till the biſhop arriv- 
ed, into whoſe ſacred hand it gently deſcended, and was 
by him carried into this — | 

One of the. fineſt churches in Turin, named la Con- 
ſole, has a miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, which 
bring3 many - pecuniary . — the Franciſean 
church in St, Charles's ſquare is beautified on the outſide 
with hne ſtatues and pyramids. 

The Jeſuits church, though ſomewhat dark, is equal- 
led by few churches in the city for fine paintings in freſco, 
and marble decorations. Adjacent to it is a college, 
which is ſo large as conveniently to lodge the fifty fathers 
of which that ſociety conſiſts. 

Among the laudable foundations at Turin, the five 
hoſpitals. for the poor, fick, and diſabled, may be reck- 
oned the moſt uſeful. The largeſt and fineſt of theſe hoſ- 
pitals is that of St. John, -for lying-in women and their 
children, foundlings, and the ſick. Such ſingle women 
as are with child are admitted here, as are alſo thoſe who 
are married. This hoſpital contains about twenty ſuch 
patients, beſides four hundred foundlings and orphans, 
one hundred incurables, and two hundred patients who 
are judged curable. The children are employed in ſpin- 
ning of ſilk, and in other works, till they are fit to be 
taught ſome mechanic trade. The ground- floor is for 
the male patients, and the upper ſtory for the females ; 
both are ſo 7 as to be equal in height to three ordi- 
nary ſtories. Ihe beds are placed at a diſtance from 
each other, and in the center is an altar which may be 
ſeen by all the patients, who may hear maſs without 
getting out of their beds. The front is a hundred and 
eigbty common paces in length, and appears ſo magnifi- 
cent that it reſembles a royal palace. The annual reve- 
nue generally amounts to about thirty thouſand crowns. 

Another laudable foundation in this city is ſtiled la 
Charité, or the hoſpital for the poor, which takes up a 
great part of the fireet of the Po, and has a conſiderable 

revenue ariſing from rents and the annual ſubſcriptions 
of the citizens. » The king gives every year to this hoſpi- 
tal three hundred ſacks of corn, three of which are com- 
puted to make a ſufficient quantity of bread to ferve one 
perſon a whole year. - This houſe generally contains two 
thouſand, and often three thouſand poor people, picked 
out of the ſtreets, and employed in ſeveral ſorts of ma- 


narrow, 


the record-office ; the new royal printing-houſe, which 


nufactures. Here the young and old of both 


8 preſerve 


ſexes. are 
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eived from idlenefs, and provided with meat, drin, 
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Toni. 


attendance, when fick, or grown decrepit 
Forty ſoldiers in 2 with aol Ro 
ier daily diſperſed about the city to take up 
— — 5 ranch Thoſe who are foreigners are 
baniſhed the city, and the natives brought to the hoſpi- 
The main building conſiſts of two quadrangles, 
with galleries round them, one for the men, and the other 


cloaths, and 
with age. 


for the women. The church is worth ſeeing on account 
of its roof, on which the Aſcenfiory of the Virgin Mary 
is admirably painted by the chevalier Daniel z- and in the 


ges of the ground-floor are the buſts of the benefac- 
tors, with elegant Latin inſcriptions. | : 

With reſpe& to the government of the city, the king 
takes care to be exactly informed in what manner the 
laws are executed, and has been formerly khown to go 
by himſelf muffled vp in a eloak, that he might with his 
own eyes obſerve the ſtate and management of the erty. 
In order to prevent the exactions of the peaſants in 
raiſing the price of wood during winter, there are four 
large ſtore- houſes of wood and coals; and when the pea- 
fants endeavour to take advantage of the weather, fuel 
is ſold at this magazine at a reaſonable rare; 

Turin, however, labours under ſeveral inconvenien- 
ces. The thick fogs, Which in autumn and winter con- 
tinually riſe from the Po and other waters, render the air 
thick and moiſt, and | conſequently unhealthy. "Theſe 
exhalations are of great difadvantage to the eity, which is 
often involved in A and rain, while Rivoli, a town at 
no-more than three leagues diſtance, enjoys the ſereneſt 
ſey and brighteſt ſun-ſhine. 

Another of the moſt confiderable diſadvantages that 
attend this city is the foul muddy water in moſt of the 
wells, which is chiefly owing to the negligence of the 
people in not keeping them ſweet and clean, dead dogs, 
cats, and other, filth,- being frequently thrown into 
them. TLLJ \ B94 | 
. Beſides, the inns require great regulations, to pr event 
travellers being impoſed upon; for thete is not à place in 
all Italy where the entertainment is ſo bad, conſidering the 
price. The country produces plenty of good wine, yet 
none of it can be obtained without paying extravagantly 


for it, that uſually ſold at the inns being the moſt exe- 
crable ſtuff imaginable. On meagre days the Papiſts 


fare extremely ill ; for though the Po affords variety of 
fine fiſh, as pike, carp, perch, trout,” and ſturgeon, 
from eighty to an hundred pounds weight ; the avariti- 
ous landlords will not put themſelves to the expence of 
freſh fiſh, but their gueſts muſt take up either with falt- 
fiſh, or an amulette. - | 5 
The manner of burying the dead is one of the moſt 
diſagreeable circumſtances that attends this city, The 
corpſe is carried in proceſſion to the grave, where it is 
put in the ground without any coffin. This is not only 
Extreme cking when the deceaſed happens to die of 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and fuch contagious diſtempers ; 
but may have a very unhappy effect on pregnant women, 
and other perſons liable to catch the infection. The 
maſked fraternities who! frequently attend at funerals, 
and of whom nothing can be ſeen but. the eyes, make in- 
deed not only a dreadful but a ſhabby proceſſion. It is 
alſo extremely diſagreeable, that eren when there is a 
contagious diderager in the city, three or four dead 
bodies are ſuffered to lie a whole day in the churehes un- 
covered. Perſons of rank have family vaults in the 
churches and chapels; but people in inferior circum- 
ſtances are thruſt into a vault belonging to their pariſh- 
ehurch, fifty or a hundred together, without any coffin. 
Indeed theſe receptacles are very deep, and have ſeveral 
doors, the paſſage leading to them being vaulted. But 
this” cannot prevent the cadaverous ſmell and noxious 
effluvia from penetrating into the churches, 1 
In the neighbourhood of Turin are the following pa- 
laces :? the moſt frequented by the royal family is that 
ealled la Venerie, where the court generally continues 
from Spring to December. It ſtands about a 1 from 
Torin, the road leading tb it is well paved, and the 
greateſt part of it planted on each fide-with trees, it run- 
ning a little winding between fine meadows, fields, and 
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Before the palace is a ſtreet of houſes built of ſtone two 
ſtories high, and in a direct line, belonging to private 
perfons. In two chambers contiguous to the king's 
apartment are the pictures of thirty of his majeſty's an- 
ceſtors, with Latin inſcriptions exprefling their moſt fa- 
mous achievements. Beyond theſe is a chamber of pic- 
tures of the emperors of Germany, another with thoſe'of 
the kings of France, and a third of the kings of tres und 


all as big as the life. « The gallery is a hundred an 
twenty-five paces in length, twenty-two broad, an 
very lofty. At each door ſtands two large twiſted pil- 
lars of red and white marble, and the pavement conſiſts 
of ſquare pieces of green and white marble. - This edifice, 
whieh is extremely admired, was defigned by Filippo. 
The royal chapel was alſo deſigned by the fame architect. 

eupola is of a graceful height: within it are the 
ſtatues of St. Ambroſe, St. Chbryfoftom, St. Auguſtine, 
and St. Jerom, ſtanding on pedeſtals of red, green, and 
yellow marble. The {tarues, which are of a gigantic 
ſize, are of white marble, and were brought hither from 
Rome. The high altar is extremely beautiful, and there 
is ſcarce any kind of marble which is not to be ſeen 
either in the pillars or altars of this chapel. The fables 
are two hundred and thirty paces in length, and within 
them are above two hundred and twenty horſes. On 
entering them it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom that a ſtranger 
muſt deliver up one of his gloves, which muſt be fe- 
deemed with a pfece of money. 4 

The road to the palace of Rivoli runs in a direct line 
through fields, meadows, and vineyards, and perhaps 
has not its equal. It was planted ſince the ſiege of 
Turin in 1712, the French, among other devaſtations, 
having rooted up every tree in the country. This wal 
affords a very beautiful proſpect; at one end of the viſta 
Rands the palace of Rivoli upon an eminence, and at the 
other the city of Turin; and about two leagues beyond 
that in 4 ſtraight line the magnificent church of Superga. 
Rivot, befides having the beſt apartments, has the kn 
paintings, and the royal family are much better lodged 
there than at Ia Venerie or in Turin. 

Near the city ſtands a villa of the princeſs of Piedmont, 
very agreeably ſituated upon an eminence. The build- 
ing is not large, but regular; and the garden is in the 
form of an amphitheatre. ' 8 ee 
Montcallier is a ſpacious caſtle ſttuated upon a hill on 
the other ſide of the Po, at about the diſtance of a league 
from Turin. This is a quadrangular building, with a 
large ſquare tower. The bill, as well as the neighhour- 
ing country towards Aleffandria, is very delightfully va- 
riegated with vineyards, corn-felds, villas, and gardens; 
but is at preſent never honoured. with the preſence of the 
royal family. | Ne 

It will be proper here to take notice of the church of 
Superga, which was built by the late king in purſuance 
of a vow he made at the laſt ſiege of Turin. It ſtands 
upon the higheſt mountains in the neighbaurhood of the 
city, at an hour and ahalf's ride on horfeback, At each 
end of the church ſtand two 7 towers; and the 
cupola is e large Corinthian columns o 
dark green marble. e baſes of theſe columns are be- 


tween five and fix feet high, ſtreaked with white, and 


their fronts ſo 7 inlaid with large pieces of white 
and red marble, that they reſemble agate. Within the 
dome is a gallery that has eight windows in the circum- 
ference, and is a hundred paces round. Within the 
dome are three galleries, one above another; the two 
loweſt have ſtone baluſtrades, and the upper iron work. 


The proſpe® from this gallery is more beautiful than can 


be imagined : from thence may be ſeen, Rivoli, with its 
long terrace planted with trees; the valley towards Suſa; 
its mountains covered with ſnow ; the meanders of the 
Po, the Doria, and the Stura ; with the fine plains a- 
long thoſe rivers, which extend as far as the eye can reach; 
the valleys and plains beyond Monitcallier ; as like- 
wiſe the delightful” eminences in the . co- 
vered with vineyards, gardens, and fine feats ; and laftfy 
Turin itſelf. Contiguous to the church is alarge ſquare 
building, for the occaſional devout” retirement of 


wa 
of the royal family, where his late majeſty has ſever 
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Fort Brunette, which has not its equal in the world, 
and is a very, ſtrong fortreſs formed to guard againſt 
the French frontier fort of Briangon, a few miles diſtant. 
It conſiſts of eight baſtions, which, together with all the 
out-works, are hewn out of, a rock. The baſtions and 
other works have 4 communication by ,ſubterraneous 
paſſages under the rocks, ſo. large that carriages. and 

eavy cannon, with ſeveral horſes, may conveniently go 
from one place. to another, In the whole fortreſs. not 
a ſingle building is to be ſeen, and of the garriſon only 
ſome centinels. Batteries and mines would here be of no 


effect, and two thouſand men, with ſufficient proviſions 


and ammunition, might eaſily hold out againſt a nume- 
rous army. This fortreſs commands two valleys... 
Suſa, Foe Seguſium, a city on the Doria, and 
the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name, is ſeated at 
a ſmall diſtance from the above ſort, and is an inconſi- 
derable place; but though it is only defended by a wall, 
it has always a ſtrong gatriſon. 
phal arch erected by king Cottius, in honour of Au- 
uſtus. | 
1 Nice, the capital of a county of the ſame name, which 
anciently belonged to Provence, is ſituated in the forty- 
third degree, forty minutes latitude, and in the ſeventh 


degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, and is a ſea- 


rt at the mouth of the river Paulon ; but its harbour 


is only convenient for ſmall veſſels, though conſiderable | 


ſums have been lately expended in improving it, and 
great encouragement given to. traders by declaring, it 
a free port. It has everal remains of 'Roman anti- 
quities.. In 1691 it was taken by the French, and in 
1999 reſtored to Savoy. In 1706 it was again taken by 
the French, Who demoliſhed part of its fortifications, 
and in,1708 totally deſtroyed them. In this principality 
are ſcveral other diviſions befides thoſe already men- 
tioned, as the Wuedz of Aoſta, the lordſhip of Vercelli, 


the marquiſates of Saluzza, Ivrea, Soligno and Cleva, 
and the county of Aſti. | | | 
2 e 


Of the other Territories ſulject to the King of Sardinia, as 

' the Dutchy of  Montferrat, ſome other Diftritts that for- 

merly belonged to Milan, and the 2 of Sardinia. The 

Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Produce d 
that 2 : Its Hiftory, the Manners and Cuſtoms of t 

Inhabitants, with a Deſcription Cagliari, itt principal 

City. | <9 * | | 


HE dutchy of Montſerrat, ſtiled in Latin Mons 


Ferratus and Mons Ferranus, probably from the 
fertility of its ſoil, is bounded on the eaſt by Milan, on 
the ſouth by the republic of Genoa, and on the weſt and 
north by Piedmont; it is computed to be ſixty- two miles 
in length, and forty-eight in breadth. _. h 
"This country, though very. billy, is n and fer- 
tile, and abounds in corn, a variety. of fruit, and excel- 
lent muſcadine wine. it alſo affords a great quantity and 
variety of game,, eſpecially of pheaſants and partridges : 
it contains about two hundred. cities, towns, and caſtles, 

In 967, the emperor Otho I. is ſaid to have raiſed this 
.country to a marquiſate, in favour of Aldran prince, of 
Saxony, and upon the death of the laſt male heir of this 
houſe in 1305, the marquiſate came to his ſiſter Violen- 
da, the wile of the Greek emperor; Andropicus Palæo- 

logus, whoſe family enjoyed it till the year 1532, when 
the ſovereignty was extinguiſhed, In x 5 6, the emperor 
Charles V. 97. — it to the duke of Modena, whoſe 
wife was of the Palzologan family; and in 1572, Maxi- 
milian II, raiſed it to a dutchy. In 1631, ſeventy-five 

laces in the dutchy of Montferrat were transferred. to t 
* of Savoy, in lieu of a yearly income of fiſteen thou- 
ſand crowns, due to him from the duke of Mantua; and 
in 170g: the emperor alſo gave to the duke of Savoy that 
part be: Montferrat which the dukes. of Mantua had beld 
24 a hief from the. empire and emperor, to be held by him 
ü by the ſame tenure. | aN 
'"Caffal, the capital of the dutchy, is pleaſantly fituated 
on the Po, in a delightful plain, in the Fe 
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Here is a marble trium- 


The. other places worthy of notice in Piedmont are 
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ſix minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree 
thirty minutes eaſt longitude, forty- two miles to the 
eaſt of Turin. The town was once ſo well ſortified 
and its citadel ſo ſtrong, that it was reckoned one of 
the moſt, defenſible places in all Italy, It was ſurtounded 
with yery ſtrong ramparts, a large ditch, with baſtions 
ravelins, and other works, to Which the duke of Mo. 
dena added a very.noble citadel which had ſix baſtions. 
This city has a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to, the archbi- 
hop of Milan, and. is ſamaus for ita many ſieges. 
Here are alſo Creſcentino, a ſortified town and mar- 
quiſate, and alſo the marquiſate of Pomaro; with the 
towns of Trino, Verua, St. Salvitore, and ſome others, 
The king of Sardinia poſſeſſes ſeveral diſtticts which 
formerly belonged to the dutchy of Milan ; theſe are the 
territories of Aleſſandrino, Lomelina, Vigevenaces, the 
. the Tortoneſe, Anghiera, St. Fedele, and 
obio. | boy 
One of the moſt conſiderable cities in theſe diſtricts, is 
Aleſſandria, in the territory of Aleſſandrino, which took 
its name from pope Alexander III. who built it in 1160 
and is ſurnamed Della Paglia, from the inhabitants for | 
want of wood uſing ſtubble to heat their ovens for bak. 
ing bread. It is ſeated in a marſhy country on the river 
Tenaro, which divides it jnto two parts, that are joined 
by a wooden bridge 400 feet in length, covered over on 
the top. It is a ſtrong town with an excellent citade] ; 
the houſes are of ſtone ; but it is neither large nor hand- 
ſome, though it is ſaid to have 12,000 inhabitants, It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mi- 
lan, and is endowed with tome conſiderable privileges: 
the Jews, in particular, are permitted to live here, and 
carry on à ſmall trade. They have a ſeparate quarter 
allotted them, where they live among themſelyes, and 
when they go abroad, both men and women are obliged 
to appear with ſome mark of diſtinction: the former 
wear grey hats and Jong beards; the married, a gro- 
teſque kind of head-dreſs, and the maids go bare-headed. 
hen the city and its territories were ceded. to the 
duke of Savoy, in the late wars that prince ordered a 
fort to be built on the other fade of the Tenaro, and an- 
other in the ſuburbs of the city; but the emperor taking 
offence at theſe innovations, it was alledged, by the court 
of Turin, that ſuch fortifications-had been built in thoſe 
places many years before, and that no more was meant 
than to repair. them. If Aleſſandria is not covered by 
them, the reſt of the ceded country is at leaſt, in ſome 
meaſure, ſecured. Indeed, the king of Sardinia's do- 
minions are greatly expoſed on the Milaneſe fide. In the 
cathedral of this city are ſome good ſculptures in marble, 
and paintings in freſco. Upon the pavement of a chapel is 
an bumble epitaph, which informs us that Philip Ma- 
ria Reſta, the leaſt of biſhops, and the greateſt of 
“ ſinners, recommends himſelf to the prayers of the 
« reader.“ In another chapel, a ſquare ſtone over the 
entrance of a vault has the following extraordinary in- 
ſcription : — “ For the benefit of the pious worſhippers 
« of the virgin mother of God, who expired while her 
ſon hung on the croſs, the governors of this chapel 
& cauſed this vault to be dug in virgin ground, that the 
«© dead, as well as the living, may feel the influences of 
© the mother of mercy.” | | 
We now come to that part of the king of Sardinia's do- 
minions, from whence he obtains the titles ot royalty. 
Sardinia is ſituated in the Mediterranean; and, on the 
northward, is divided from the iſland of Corſica by the 
ſtreights of Bonifacio, it being ſituated - between the 
thirty-cighth degree forty-five minutes and, the forty- 
firſt degree twenty minutes north latitude, and between 
the eighth degree thirty minutes, and the tenth degree 
twenty-five minutes caſt longitude. This iſland, next to 
Sicily, is the largeſt and moſt fertile iſland in the Me- 
diterranean; it extending a hundred and ſeventy miles 
in length from north to ſouth, a hundred in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt, and about ſeven hundred in circuit, com- 
prehending the turnings and windings of the coaſt. 
The moraſſes, and the high mountains on the north 
ſide of this iſland, obſtructing the wind, render the air 
very whole ſome, upon which account the ancient Ro- 
mans made it a place of baniſhment. The country is, 


and 


however, extremely fertile, it e all ſorts of corn 
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.. In ſome, parts. of: it are woods of five or ſix 
e aA. and citron trees ; and as for 
* ves, plums, Pears, cherries, and cheſnuts, they 
9 ſuch plenty, that they hardly yield any price, 
here al J mall 

Ther fo that this iſlagd furniſhes Italy with wool, hides, 
and a fine ſort of cheeſe. Few countries afford a greater 
of ” . | ” 
22 the inhabitants is that of their bu aloes, wild- 
boars, and various kinds of deer, ſome of which are ſo 
finely marked, that their ſkins might be taken for thoſe 
of tigers. The ridges of the mountains on the northern 
e are no leſs rich within than barren without, they 
ielding great quantities of metals and minerals, Round 
the coaſt are many. ſea-ports, ſpacious and deep enough 
to receive a conſiderable number of the largeſt ſhips, be- 
ſides many inferior ones for ſmaller veſſelis. | 
This iſland has undergone many changes with reſpect 
to its government: it was once ſubject to the Cattha- 
ginians; the, Romans held it next, and kept poſſeſſion of 
it till the decline of their empire, when, in the ninth 
century, it fell into the hands of the Saracens, who were 
afterwards expelled by the Genoeſe and Piſans; from 
which time the inhabitants were governed by petty 
inces of their own. It ſuffered greatly during the 
wars between the Piſans and Genoeſe, as well as after- 
wards during thoſe between the emperors of Germany 
and the popes. Boniface VIII, at laſt granted it, in the 
year 1298, to king James of Arragon, whoſe ſon, Al- 
phonſus LV. after much oppoſition, made himſelf maſter 
of it in 1324. From this time it continued under the 
dominion of Spain, and was governed by a viceroy, till 
the year 1708, when the Engliſh making a conqueſt of 
it for king Charles III. afterwards emperor, by the title 
of Charles VI. it was. confirmed:to him by the treaty of 

Utrecht. In 1717. it was recovered by the Spaniards, 
and the next year the emperor exchanged it for Sicily 
with the duke of Savoy; who was put in poſſcſſion of it 
in the year 1720. , 

Tunis kingdom is of more importance to the houſe of 
Savoy as a monarchy than on account of its revenues; 
for the charges of the army and civil officers being de- 
ducted, the remainder does not much exceed a hundred 
thouſand. livres. It is governed by a viceroy. 


The whole iſland is divided into two parts; Capo di | 


Lugatori forms the north part of the iſland, and Capo 
Cagliari the ſouth. It has three archbiſhoprics, and 
four biſhoprics, which, as well as the ſeveral collegiate 
churches in the iſland; are immenſely rich; and both the 
clergy and monks have ſuch vaſt privileges and immuni- 
ties, that every family ſtrives to have one or more of their 
children of that number : hence they ſwarm every where, 
to the no ſmall detriment and oppreflion of the mercan- 
tile and working part of the inhabitants, who are forced 
to ſtarve themſelves to maintain the others in pride and 
luxury. 

T 2 inhabitants have been generally repreſented as 
brutiſh, ignorant, poor, proud, and lazy; ſo that, not- 
withſtanding the fertility of the country, and the many 
advantages the inhabitants enjoy from their ſituation and 
ports, their lands are in a great meaſure neglected, and 
the people indigent : but their ignorance, poverty, and 

olence, are probably m_ to the tyranny and op- 
preſſion of their governors and of their overgrown clergy 
and nobility, both which enjoy ſuch exorbitant privi- 
leges as muſt neceſſarily cramp the induſtry of the mid- 
dling ſort of people. As for the nobility and gentry, 
they have always taken care to extort ſuch privileges from 
their new maſters, that they are not only exempt from 
the payment of taxes, but from being tried for any 
crime, even that of treaſon, by any but a council of 
| ſeven of their peers, who upbold each other in all theſe 
caſes; ſo. that the viceroys can ſeldom puniſh the moft 

ilty of them, by having the majority of votes on his 


e, and even then it only ends in ſome fine, or at moſt 


in baniſhment. This makes evety one that can afford 
the price purchaſe nobility from thoſe 2 at any 
rate; by which means they are grown ſo numerous and 
arrogant, that the whole burthen of the public taxes, as 
bath already been intimated, fall on the people of the 
lower rank, Indeed it does not ſeem to have been the 
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ſo bred vaſt herds of large and ſmall. 


game of all ſorts; the moſt profitable of 
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deſign-either.of the crown of Spain formerly, or of Sa- 
voy ſince, to remedy any of, theſe. evils, and put the 
iſland in ſuch a floutiſhing condition as it might ſoon 
be raiſed to, by the encouragement of agriculture and 
commerce, . | 1 | 

Cagliari, the capital of the iſland, and the ſeat of the 
viceroy, of an archbiſhopric, and an univerſity, is ſeated 
ona large bay of the ſame name, on the ſouth part of 


the iſland, in latitude thirty- nine degrees twenty five 


minutes, and in nine degrees fifty-three minutes eaſt 
longitude, It has a ſecure harbour, capable of receiv- 


ing a great number of ſhips of burthen, and, beſides 


other works, is defended by a caſtle. The city bein 
ſituated on the declivity of a hill, is divided into nigh 
and low. On the higher appears the ſtately cathedral 
covered all over with marble, ind adorned-both without 


and within with the fineſt architecture, ſculpture, paint- 


ings, and every thing that is rich and beautiful. The 
whole upper town is Crrbunded with a good wall, and 
is handſome and well built; but the lower, which ſtands 
near the ſca- ſhore. being ſeated juſt under the other, and 
receiving all the filth which falls down upon it, is gene- 
rally dirty and unwholeſome, eſpecially in winter, and 
is but poorly inhabited. There are in the whole but 
four pariſhes, including the cathedrals, twenty-two mo- 
naſteries; and three ſuburbs. | 
There are many ſmall iſlands round Sardinia, the 
largeſt of which are Afinaria, Tavolata, Antioca, and, 
Pietro. Tae moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands is that of 
Aſinaria, which is about twenty-five miles diſtant from 
Cape Doria, and was ſtiled by the antients the great 
iſland of Hercules. It is about twenty-eight miles in 
compaſs, and is ſeated in the forty-firſt degree north lati- 
rude, and in the eighth degree forty-five minutes caſt 
longitude, 

Having now concluded our account of the dominions 


of the houſe of Sardinia, we ſhall proceed to thoſe of 
Auſttia in Upper Italy. \ 


SECT. V. 
Of the Dutchy of ML ax, 


De Situation, Extent, and Produce of the Milaneſe ; with the 

Trade, Revenues, Forces, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the 
Inhabitants. A particular Deſcription FA the Lake called 
Lago Maggiore, with its two beautiful Iſlands Iſala Madre 
and Iſola Bella, and of the City of Milan. 


7 1 Auſtrian dominions in Upper Italy at preſent 
conſiſt of the moſt coniiderable part of the dutchy 


of Milan, including Pavia, Cremona, &c. and the en 
tire dutchy of Mantua. 7 

The dutchy of Milan is bounded to the weſtward by 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Montferrat; on the north by. 
Swilterland z on the eaſt by the territories of Venice, and 
the dutchies of Mantua, 1 and Placentia; and on 
the ſouth by the dependencies of the republic of Genoa ; 
extending from ſouth to north upwards of a hundred 
Engliſh miles, and in its greateſt length ſrom eaſt to 
— above a hundred and eight. | 

There is ſcarce a country in Europe more fertile in a 
variety of excellent productions. It is every where wa- 
tered either by rivulets or canals, and, after the harveſt 
of the uſual kinds of grain, the people ſow Turky wheat, 
chiefly on account of their poultry, which they have in 
great plenty, and exceeding good. The paſtures are 
very rich, eſpecially in the diſtrit of Lodi, which. is 
famous for the breeding of cattle. The cheeſe made in 
the country, and improperly called Parmeſan, is uſed all 
over Italy in the beſt ſoups. Here are alſo excellent 
wines, and all manner of vegetables and fruits in perfec- 
tion; together with a conſiderable number of . 
trees for Frealiag the ſilk- worms. The charms of this 
country are alſo . by three large and beautiſul 
lakes: theſe are the Lago Maggiore, the Pogo di Lugano, 
which is twenty Engliſh miles in length, and the Io 0 


di Como, which extends from north to ſouth chiry. Ax 


. 


The trade of the Milaneſe is conſiderable ; but the 
greateſt part of the commodities the country affords is, 
4 | 


conſumed 
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conſumed by the inhabitants, their exports generally 
coming far ſhort of their imports. They, however, ma- 
nufacture great quantities of woollen and linen cloths ; 
filk is alſo here in great plenty, but it is not ſo fine as 
the Piedmonteſe, and the ſtuff made of it are chiefly 
for home conſumption ; but the fine ſilk ſtockings, gloves, 
and handkerchiefs made here are uſually exported, Mi- 
lan is alſo famous for its curious works in ſteel, cryſtal, 
agates, hyacinths, and other gems; and the country 
every where abounds with ingenious artificers. 

From the extraordinary fertility and richneſs of this 
country, it may be ſuppoſed to produce a conſiderable re- 
venue for its ſovereign, It is ſaid to have brought in to 
the kings of Spain above two millions of dollars per an- 
num; and Keyſler ſays, that the Auſtrian general-go- 
vernor has an annual income of two hundred thouſand 
florins, 

The regular forces in the dutchy amount to eighteen 
thouſand men, the greateſt part of whoſe cloathing, arms, 
and other necefſaries, come from Germany, to the no 
ſmall diſcontent of the Milaneſe, who think it hard that 
as the money for the payment of theſe troops is raiſed a- 
mong them, it ſhould not be laid out and circulated in 
their country. my 

The political viciſſitudes of the ſtate, from this coun- 
try devolving from the French to the Spaniards, and 
from theſe to the Germans, have occaſioned the reſort 
of troops into this dutchy compoſed of theſe different na- 
tions; and theſe have introduced a much more ſocial and 
free way of living than is found in the ſouth parts of 
Italy. To theſe the fertility of the country and the 
wealth of the nobility do not a little contribute. The 
Jadies can hardly be under leſs reſtraint even in France 
than they are here ; for, during the carnival, they give 
balls and maſquerades by turns at the public taverns, in 
order to avoid the inconveniencies with which ſuch en- 
tertainments would be attended at their own houſes ; 
while their huſbands ſeem perfectly eaſy with regard to 
theſe feſtivals, either from puſillanimity or a confidence 
in the virtue and diſcretion of their ladies, and ſome are 
ſo paſſionately fond of them as to grudge 'them nothing 
that can contfibute to their pleaſure. TI he women of the 
lower claſs imitate their ſuperiars as much. as poſſible, 
and indulge themſelves in liberties which in other parts 
of Italy are denied them. Here, as in Paris, trade is moſtly 
managed by women, who amuſe themſelves with ſowing 
and embroidery, and the ſhops, though they are quite 
open while the ſeaſon permits, are places of rendezvous 
for a great deal of company. Even in convents the au- 
ſterities of the „ live are ſo far relaxed, that a 
trayeller may not only talk, rally, and laugh with the 


nuns at the grate, but join in a concert with them, and 


ſpend whole afternoons in theſe fam liarities. 
We have already mentioned the beautiful lakes in this 
dutchy, and it will be proper before we "proceed to de- 
ſcribe the principal cities, to give a deſcription of the 
Lago Maggiore, or Lago di Locerno, which is the moſt 
extraordinary. It is fixty-five Italian miles in length, in 
moſt places it is fix broad, and its depth about the mid- 
dle is eight fathoms. Towards Swiſſerland it termi- 
nates in a canal that is of vaſt — to commerce. 
The lake is every way environed with hills, covered with 
vineyards and ſummer- houſes, and above the vineyards 
are plantations of cheſnut trees, the fruit of which is con- 
ſumed in ſuch quantities, that when cheſnuts are in great 
lenty, the price of corn falls, eſpecially at Genoa, A. 
ong the banks of the lake are fine rows of trees, and 
walks arched with vine branches, eſpecially near the 
town of Aleſco. This beautiful proſpect is farther 
heightened by large natural caſcades falling from the 
mountains. , 1 
Two leagues from Seſti the lake begins to widen, and 
on entering the bay appears the two celebrated iſlands 
Iſola Madre and Iſola Bella; the former belonging to 
count Boromeo, and the latter to the emperor. Theſe 
two iſlands have been compared to two pyramids of ſweet- 
meats, adorned with green feſtoons and flowers. At one 
end of the garden of the Iſola Bella are ten terraces, the 

rpendicular height of which, taken together, ſays Mr. 

eyſler, is fixty ells above the height of the water, each 
ell conſiſting of three ſpans, Theſe terraces decreaſe 
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proportionably in. their circuit as they riſe to 

top of the dil where an oblong mo paved 2 
ſtone, and ſurrounded with a baluſtrade, affords a moſt 
delightful proſpect. It is in length from forty-five to 
fifty common paces, and on every fide ſtands a range of 
marble ſtatues of a gigantic ſize. The rain-water rung 
into ciſterns underneath, to which alſo other water is 
conveyed in order to ſupply the water-works. Round 
every terrace is a pleaſant walk, and at the four anole; 
are * ſtatues and pyramids placed alternately, - The 
walis from the bottom to the top are covered with laurel 
hedges, and eſpaliers of orange, lemon, peach-trees, &c 
The laurels ſtand in the open air during the whole win. 
ter; but the lemon and orange-trees are ſheltered over 
with a covering of boards, and in ſharp weather cheriſh. 
ed with heat, from fires provided for that purpoſe at a 
great expence, The annual charges of theſe-Boromean 
paradiſes amount to forty thouſand Piedmonteſe livres. 
But to raiſe ſo noble a ſuperſtructuce upon ſuch a founda. 
tion, and to bring theſe iſlands to their preſent incom. 
parable beauty and magnificence, ſeems an undertakins» 
beyond even the revenue of a prince to accompliſh, The 
Iſola Bella was no longer ago than the middle of the laſt 
century only a barren rock, to which every baſket of 
earth, and whatever is found there, muſt have been 
brought by water at a prodigious expence. 

The garden of Iſola Bella has a ſouth aſpect, and 4: 
the two angles of its ſront are two round towers, in 
which are very lofty apartments, adorned with red and 
black marble, Here is alſo a covered gallery, ſupported 
by ſtone columns, and ſhaded with lemon-trees. Ou 
the other fide, that is towards the caſt, is a delightful 
walk of large orange-trees diſpoſed in four or five rows. 

At a ſmall diſtance is a fine grove of olives, with nar. 
row walks, and a caſcade that falls down above twenty 
ſteps. Here is alſo a plantation of large pomegranate- 
trees. The lake comes up ſo cloſe both to the palace 
and gardens, as ſcarcely to leave ſo much dry ground as 
to ſet one's foot upon, except a ſmall ſpace betore the 
north front of the palace, Which has a fine proſpect to- 
wards Iſella. On the eaſt and weſt ſides are large vaults, 
upon which the earth has been raiſed to the height a- 
bove-mentioned ; and the whole may be compared to the 
hanging gardens of antiquity. Theſe vaults are not only 
a foundation for the ſoil, but an ornament to the gardens, 
all of them reſembling ſo many grottos. Near the palace 
are kept in a ſhed built on purpoſe three fine gondolas 
for parties of pleaſure upon the water, 

In the palace are a great number of fine paintings, 
vaſes, buſts, and other curioſities. Among the pidutes, 
the flower-pieces, ſome of which are done upon marble, 
cannot be ſufhciently enough admired ; ſeveral of the 
chambers are hung with' portraits of the cardinals who 
were of the Boromean family. The vaults on which the 
palace ſtands are contiguous to the lake, and like grottos 
are adorned with marble and ſhell-work. The floor is a 
ſort of Moſaic formed of ſmall ſtones, placed fo as to re- 
preſent a variety of figures. Beſides this aſſemblage of 
the beauties of art and nature, the lake, with its undu- 
lating waves, continually waſhes the entrance into theſe 
grottos ; ſo that a more delightful ſummer retreat can 
bardly be imagined. | | 

On going from the houſe towards the garden, the ſmell 
is immediately refreſhed with the mingled odours of fruits 
and flowers. The firſt contre-eſpalier, after aſcending a 
few ſteps, conſiſts of bergamot, lemon, and citron-trees ; 
next to this appears a high range of orange-trees, beyond 
which you come to a lofty grotto adorned with water- 
works and ſtatues. Over its center is an unicorn of 
enormous ſize; in a ſpringing attitude, with a Cupid on 
his back, and on both ſides is an aſcent by ſteps to the 
oblong area which terminates the ten terraces. | 

From Iſola Bella to Hola Madre is about half an hour's 
ſailing, though their great height makes them appear 
much nearer. The latter has Ren terraces, Which are 
high but ſloping, and a conſiderable diſtance from each 
otder, by which means it appears to be lower than Iſola 
Bella, though according to the original plan they are 
of an equal height. The greateſt part of the externel 
foundation of Iſola Madre is à high perpendicular rock, 
projecting conſiderably over the water, ſo that it did — 

| | - "requ! 
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ire ſo much maſonry as Iſola Bella, That part of 
_—_— of the palace is only completed which looks to- 
wards Seſti and the above iſland, and is adorned with 
fine paintings of flowers, portraits, and landſcapes. 
The garden of this iſland alſo abounds with beauties, 
rticularly a fine eſpalier of citron-trees, with a low 
contre-eſpalier of orange-trees, an arched walk of 
cedars, a ſmaller eſpalier of jeſſamine, an eſpalier of 
acacia, and another of roſemary not leſs than eight feet 
in height. Here are alſo ſeveral ſmall groves of laurel, 
with walks cut through them, Some of theſe trees are 
of an uncommon thickneſs ; and one of theſe eſpaliers of 
Jaurels is above eighteen feet high: ſuch a hedge, by 
means of the mildneſs of the air, and its being fenced 
from the north wind by the neighbouring mountains, 
ſhoots up to this height in ſix or ſeven years. 
The Ifola Madre is a ſecure place for keeping of 
heaſants, which are eaſily confined here on account of 
the great breadth of the Jake : for when any of them 
attempt to fly over it, they ſoon flag and drop into the 
water, from which * are immediately taken up by a 
waterman who puts off for that purpoſe, and brought 
back. This, however, ſeldom happens; for as this iſland 
is larger than Ifola Bella, and abounds with every thing 
proper for them, as well as places for ſhelter, they ſel- 
dom attempt to make their eſcape. There is a little 
houſe built for the young 'pheaſants, and near it a beau- 
tiful grove of lofty cypreſs trees. T his appears to be the 
fineſt part of the iſland, and recals to one's mind the 
fabulous deſcriptions that have been given of enchanted 
groves and iſlands. The walks through this cedar plan- 
tation lead by a deſcent to the ſummer-houſe near the lake. 
The ſhores of both iſlands are ſet round with painted 
flower-pots, and when any foreign prince comes in the 
night, or makes ſome ſtay here, both iſlands are illumi- 
nated with lights of all colours, which exhibit a very 
glorious ſpectacle, * a 
But to return, the dutchy in general is di; ided into 
the Milaneſe, properly ſo called, the earldom of Ang- 
hiera, the diſtrits of Como and Lodigiano, with a part 
of the Paveſe and the Cremoneſe ; the two laſt of which, 
with their capitals, will be deſcribed in a ſeparate article, 
Milan, in 2 Medilanum, the capital of the dutchy, 
is ſituated in the ſorty - fifth degree twenty-three minutes 
north latitude, and in the ninth degree twenty minutes 
eaſt longitude, and is ten Italian miles round ; but would 
not, perhaps, take up half the ſpace, were its many 
gardens excluded.” Its chief defence is a lined rampart, 
The citadeb ſtands at ſome diſtance from the city, yet, 
being in the form of a creſcent, environs a conſiderable 
part of it. This conſiſts of ſix baſtions, which, with 
the moraſs cn the land fide, ſecures it pretty well from 
being approached with trenches or mines. Towards the 
city are two turrets, the walls of which are twelve ells 
in thickneſs, and faced with ſquare blocks of marble. 
The city is provided with a foundery for guns, and an 
arſenal with arms for twenty thouſand men, and over 
the gate is an inſcription in honour of Philip II. king 
of Spain, which gives him the title of defender of the 
faith, | | 
The city of Milan is not to be compared for beauty 
and convenience with Turin, moſt of the ſtreets being 
narrow and crooked. Paper windows are here alſo more 
common than either at Turin or Florence, and have a 
worſe appearance; as even in the houſes of noblemen, 
laſs and paper are often ſeen in the ſame window, the 
atter being ſtuck on to ſupply the place of a broken pane. 
All the houſes are covered with pantiles, and in many of 
the croſs ſtreets, and at the ſtations where the public pro- 
ceſſions ſtop, figures are erected, ſome of marble ; but 
moſt of them of braſs. The inhabitants are computed 
at three hundred thouſand. | 
Here are twenty-two gates, two hundred and thirty 
- Churches,” of which ninety-ſix are parochial, ninety con- 
vents, a hundred religious fraternities, and a hundred 
and twenty ſchools. The archbiſhop's cathedral, dedi- 
cated: to St,” Maria and Thecla, is four hundred and 
eighty feet in length, and is built in the Gothic taſte, 
It excels in the number of its ornaments and ſculptures, 
with which it is entirely covered both within and with- 
out; and, to form a true idea of this edifice, it is ne- 
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ceſſary to conceive a vaſt collection of roſes, trees ani- 
mals, pyramids, groteſques, ſtatues, and a thouſand o- 
ther varieties, mingled without taſte or regularity. The 
ſtatues are done by good hands, and ſome of them de- 
ſerve admiration, particularly one of St. Bartholomew 
juſt flayed, and his ſkin hanging over his ſhoulders ; 
though ſome give the preference to thoſe of Adam and 
Eve over the main portal, The great number of pillars 
that ſupport the roof, many of which can ſcarce be fa- 
thomed by three men, are all of marble, of which every 
where, both without and within the church, there is a 
vaſt profuſion, Between the pillars are placed large 
paintings repreſenting the life of St. Charles Boromeo, 
and among other paſſages his ſelling the principality of 
Doria, and in one day diſtributing eighty thouſand dol- 
lars among the poor. Near theſe are. filver votive of- 
ferings to the weight of ſome thouſands of ounces, re- 
preſenting heads, ears, and other parts of the body, which 
had been hurt or diſeaſed, but ſuppoſed to have been re- 
ſtored to perfect ſoundneſs, by the interceſſion of St, Bo- 
romeo. The ſilverſmiths expoſe to ſale ſuch votive pieces 
of different. ſizes ready made, that a recovered patient 
may immediately pay his vow, leſt his gratitude ſhould 
be cooled by delay. | 

The church is paved with Moſaic work, formed of 
pieces of red, black, and white marble, inlaid ſo as to 
repreſent circles, foliage, feſtoons, flowers, &c. ſo that 
when it is viewed from the cupgla, it reſembles a beau- 
tiful carpet, | 

The tabernacle in the choir, where the hoſt is kept, is 
ſupported by four angels of braſs of the ſize of a man, 
and at ſome diſtance on each ſide ſtands another angel. 
The ſtalls of the prebends are made of walnut-tree, on 
which all the remarkable actions of the emperor Theo- 
doſius and St. Ambroſe are admirably executed in ſculp- 
ture, and every action repreſented on a diſtinct compart- 
ment. The canons are divided into three claſſes, thirty 
of which are nobles, and, like cardinals, wear a red veſt- 
ment. The ſecond claſs conſiſts of wealthy citizens, who 
are cloathed in green; and the reſt wear the common 
habit of the clergy. | 

The two chancels facing the entrance of the choic 
are encompaſled with fine braſs ſtatues, and its outſide 
contains the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, admirably 
expreſſed in baſſo relievo upon white marble, by An- 
drea Biſſi; but the beſt of them is that of the birth of 
Chriſt, which is accounted a maſter-piece, 

The body of St. Charles Boromeo is placed on the al- 
tar of a ſubterraneous chapel, an under the principal 
cupola ; it is dreſſed in epiſcopal robes, and depoſited in 
a cryſtal ſhrine within a coffin made of wood. There 
is but one key to it, which is kept by the archbiſhop, 
without whoſe order this relic is not to be ſeen. The 
walls of the chapel are almoſt every where lined with 
ſilver ; but the epitaph is on marble. Every fourth of 
November this body is expoſed with great ſolemnity and 
devotion. The treaſury is extremely rich, and contains a 
prodigious number of gold and ſilver veſſels, buſtos, ſta- 
tues, oſtenſoria, rings, chalices, crucifixes, &. of which 
the metal is the leaf valuable part. Among theſe is a 
ſilver image of St. Boromeo, bigger than the life, with a 
diamond crucifix of immenſe value, hanging at his 
breaſt. The front of the mitre, which is always put 
upon the deceaſed archbiſhop's head when his body is 
carried in proceſſion, is entirely covered with pearls, 

On the roof of the choir hangs one of the nails with 


which it is pretended Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs; 


it is caſed in cryſtal, and near it is a machine by which 
ſix perſons at once may be drawn up to it. On the 
third of May, the feſtival of the invention of the croſs, 
this relic is carried about in a grand proceſſion, the arch- 
biſhop holding it under a magnificent canopy, the whole 
body of the clergy, the governor-general, and the prin- 
cipal perſons of the city aſliſting at the ceremony, K 

» 


other curioſities ſhewn here, is a piece of Aaron's r 


which, however, the church of St. John de Lateran at 
Rome pretends to have quite entire; ſome pieces of it 
are alſo ſhewn in the palace church at Hanover among 
the relics which Henry, ſurnamed the Lion, brought from 
the Holy Land. 3 e 
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purpoſe are ſo. c 


A marble ſtair-caſe carried round one of the main pil- 


lars, leads up to the firſt outward gallery. Here is a 
marble ſtatue of duke John Galeazzo Viſconti, on the 
top of a pyramid, with a flag in his hand. This duke 
in 1386 laid the foundation of this edifice. Many ſta- 
tues of ſaints, dukes, and other eminent perſonages, 
ſtand round this _—_ The roof of this church will 
be entirely covered with marble, part of it being ſo al- 
ready. The large ſquare blocks of marble uſed for this 

Jolely /cemented together with ſtucco, 
that no rain can penetrate through the joints, Hence it 
may be eaſily conceived that the pillars and arches muſt 
fuffain an immenſe weight. Upon one fide of this gal- 
lery are marble ſtatues of all the architects who have 
conducted the building of this church. 

On mounting ninety-one ſteps higher, you come to a 
gallery which leads round the infide, and at the height 
of thirty or forty ſteps above this gallery, hang three 
large bells, one of which was conſecrated by St. Charles 
Boromeo ; and here, through an aperture, is a view of 
the inſide of the principal cupola, which is divided into a 

reat number of ſquare compartments, and adorned with 
— ſtatues. Four flights of ſteps, and other cu- 
rious works enriched with ſtatues, bring you to the top 
of the cupola. 

With reſpect to the outſide of this church, the eaſtern 
part, or that belonging to the choir, is completed; but 
the part moſt expoſed to view, particularly the front to- 
wards the great ſquare, is in a bad condition; probably 
that perſons of fortune and a liberal diſpoſition may be 
incited to contribute largely towards it. It is already 
four hundred and fifty years ſince the church was begun, 
and the whole ſquare behind it is filled with workmen 
employed in ſawing, cutting, and poliſhing the marble; 
and there is reaſon to believe that ſomething or other 
will always remain to be done, a yearly income of 
eighteen thouſand crowns being levied till the church 
Mall be entirely completed. It is pretended that two 
thouſand ſtatues are fill} wanting for the front, and 
that the other parts of the edifice require at leaſt five 
thouſand. The number of ſtatues about the church fo 
long ago as the year 1714, amounted to four thouſand 


four hundred; and ſome affirm, that above fix hundred 


of thoſe already ſet up, are worth a thouſand dollars each: 
but it is not improbable, that in theſe computations, the 
word ſtatue is a little overſtrained beyond its uſual import. 
Oppoſite to the cathedral ſtands the archbiſhop's 
palace, a very ſpacious building that has two courts, in 
one of which are the ſtatues of St. Charles Boromeo, 
and St. Ambroſe ; the latter with an iron rod in his hand, 
as an emblem of his heroic oppoſition to the emperor 
Theodofius. This palace hasa communication with the 
cathedral by a ſubterraneous paſſage. | 
Wich reſpect to marble ſculptures, paintings, gilding, 


and ſtucco-work, St. Alexander's church ſurpaſſes any in 
Milan, except the cathedral. 


The high altar of this 
church, the chancel, and two confeffionals, are enriched 
with'Japis lazuli; agate, Jaſper, and other gems, The 
life of this faint is painted on canvas in ſeveral com- 
partments, 

The church of St; Ambroſe is divided between the 
Bernardines and the canons regular. The choir is com- 
mon between them, and is, as well as the cupola, adorned 
with Moſaic-work. The tabermacle for the hoſt ſtands 
between four pillars of porphyry. Near the chancel is 
ſhewn upon a marble pillar, a brazen ſerpent, which the 
vulgar believe to be the ſame which Moſes ſet up in the 
ee, though others, more modeſt, judge it to be 
made only of ſome fragments of the former; while others 
again imagine it to be a ſymbolical image of the god 
Eſculapius. However, on Eaſter Tueſday, a great num- 
ber of fickly children are placed before it, from a ſuper- 
ſtitious expectation of their being reſtored to health. 


' © Phe body of St. Ambroſe is depoſited near the high 
Altar. The gates of the portal are by tradition ſaid whe 


che ſame which St. Ambroſe ſhiut againſt the emperor 


- Theodoſius, till he had done penance for his cruelly 


muſſacring the inhabitants of Theſſalonica on account of 
a ſedition. Pilgrims generally pick, little ſplinters out of 


theſe gates, and carry them away as ſacred relics, - 
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by ſixteen profeſſors. 


| phus's hiſtory of the Jews 


Mitay; 
The Ambroſian college, which ſtands near the center 
of the city, is a foundation. for teaching the ſeveral 
branches of literature, where youth are inſtructed gratis 
What is here principally worth 
a traveller's notice is the library, which, except in vaca. 
tion time, is open every morning from ten to twelve, and 
alſo two hours in the afternoon, It contains forty. fiyg 
thouſand printed volumes; but theſe, however, are far leſs 


valuable than its treaſure of manuſcripts, which are ſaid 
to amount to fifteen thouſand; but though this number 


is probably much exaggerated, it muſt be acknowledged 
to contain ſome good pieces. The molt curious many. 
ſcripts in the whole . are, a tranſlation of Joſe- 

y Rufinus, it being reputed” 
to be above one thouſand three hundred, or according to 
others, one thouſand one hundred years old, and written 
on the bark of a tree; and the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that in the Ambroſian li- 
brary is ſhewn the Italian genius; for they have ſpent 
more money on pictures than on books; but among the 
heads of ſeveral learned men, there is no Engliſhman to 
be met with except biſhop Fiſher, whom Henry VIII. 
cauſed to be beheaded for not owning his ſupremacy, 
Books are indeed the leaſt part of the furniture which 
people uſually go to ſee in an Italian library; for theſe 
are generally ſet off, after the example of the old Greeks 
and Romans, with pictures, ſtatues, and other ornaments, 
where they can afford them. 

In an apartment behind the library are ſeveral raritieg' 
often mentioned by travellers, as a head of Titian by hig 
own hand, with the pictures of perſons eminent for their 
learning, among which are thoſe of Lucretia Cornara, 
and Iſabella de Roſales; the former of whom was miſtreſs 
of ſeven languages, and by her ſkill in philoſophy, gained 
the applauſe of the univerſity of Padua. | 

In the Ambroſian college is alſo an academy of paint- 
ing, where, in the ſummer -months, the artife both in 
painting and ſculpture frequently draw and make mo- 
dels from the life. | | 

Some adjacent rooms ſerve for a muſeum, where, a- 
mong other curioſities, is the ſkeleton of a woman of 
great beauty, who directed that her bones ſhould be diſ- 
poſed” of in this manner, that the living, by viewing the 
dead, might be better able to. reſtore health to the ſick, 
There is here alſo an image which walks about the room, 
and performs many geſtures by clock-work. 

The church:of St. Angelo, beſides the ſtatues ini the 
front, has abundance of ſine paintings and marble ſculp- 
tures; as has alſo the church of St. Antonio del Fuoco, 
which, among other paintings, has a fine piece by An- 
nibal Carracci, and is adorned with inlaid work in the 
Florentine taſte, conſiſting of pieces of oriental marble, 
mother of pearl, and gems, in the form of birds and 
flowers, and altar-pieces of the fmeſt Florentine marble. 

Before the main entrance of St. Celſo's church are 
two large ſtatues of Adam and Eye; the latter is parti- 
cularly eſteemed a maſter- piece. In the front are four 
fine ſtatues of the Evangeliſts, alſo of white marble, 
with many other ſtatues, whoſe pedeſtals are of braſs. 
In the church are ſeveral fine pictures, as alſo the tomb 
of Annibal Fontana, the famous ſculptor, with a pom- 
pous inſcription, in which it is ſaid that nature ſtood a- 
mazed while he transformed marble into men. 

The church of St. Francis is remarkable for the maſ- 
facre of the innocents, painted in freſco over the great 
altar, and the picture of our Saviour's feeding five thou- 
fand people: | 
The church of St. Giovanni da Caſarotti is ſmall, but 
adorned with decorations in marble : it has a vault for 
the interment of executed criminals, and belongs to the 
fraternity of Cavalieri, who wear a ſmall croſs upon one 
ſhoulder on their upper garment, and are of the beſt fa- 
milies in Milan. It is an indiſpenſible duty incumbent 
on this order, that when a malefactor is to be executed, 
ſome of the members viſit him the night before, in or- 
der to prepare him for the other world. At the place 
of execution, one of the moſt eminent among them aſ- 
cends a ladder up to the gallows, holding the crucifix 
before the criminal, who goes up backwards, and at 


| parting pronounces the benediQion z while the * 
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chins whoſe uſual office is here to attend criminals in 
5 


' remain below. On this occaſion two 
W bs againſt the gallows, one for the ex- 
o_— ner and the criminal, and the other for the cava- 
2 ho attends maſked, and when the criminal is dead, 
= him down. Others of the fraternity aſſiſt in taking 
3 dead body, and carrying it to the chapel in order 
9 interred. The fraternity have, however, few op- 
1 rtunities of performing theſe humble offices at Milan ; 
for the ſoldiers are exempt from the civil juriſdiction, 
hey being tried by martial law; and ſuch is the fertility 
of 2 ſoil, and the opulence of the people, that even the 
"be by begging find no difficulty in > ſubſiſt- 
- ce, without taking to dangerous courſes, Beſides, the 
"civilegs of ſanctuary granted to churches and monaſteries, 
ſhelters many criminals from the hands of juſtice, _ 

The church of St. Paolo, belonging to the Bernardine 
nuns, is remarkable for its fine frontiſpiete, upon which 
is a ſtatue of the Madonna di Loretto, and the con- 
verſion of St. Paul, in baſſo relievo, on a ſingle piece of 
white marble, in which the efforts of the horſe to recover 
from his aſtoniſhment are moſt admirably expreſſed, 
Within the church the whole life of that apoſtle is re- 
preſented in ſeveral beautiful pictures, by four brothers 
of the name of Campi, who are natives of Verona. The 
moſt remarkable of the other paintings are the decollation 
of John the Baptiſt, 'the Lord's ſupper, and Chriſt com- 
mitting to St. Peter the power of the keys. 

The church De la Paſſione is one of the fineſt eccle- 
ſiaſlical buildings in the city, particularly its front, which 
is crowded with excellent ſtatues, and ſcripture hiſtories 
in baſſo relievos, It belongs to the canons regular, who 
reſide in a very ſtately building adjacent to it. In their 
refetory the Lord's ſupper is excellently painted, ac- 
cording to ſome, by Chriſtopher Cibo ; but others attri- 


bute it to Gaudentio, Their garden is very large, with | 


re-walks arched over by vines, and a very fine 
* adorned on both ſides 1 ſtatues of black and 
ite marble. | = = 
Wha appears very ſingular is, that both here and in 
other churches of the Milaneſe, the entrances are crowded 
with old women- ſpinning, or buſy about ſome other em- 
ployment. As they do not beg, they probably conceive 
it to be a work of merit to ſpend the whole day, as it 
were, in the houſe of God. Wee? . 
In moſt churches of Milan the Ambroſian ritual is 
uſed, which differs from the Romiſh only in ſome forms 
of prayer, and a few ceremonies; but the convents of 
regulars adhere to:the-Romiſh, _ 3&4, 
Among the charitable foundations, the principal is 
the great hoſpital, a noble building, founded by duke 
Franciſco Sforza, The middle court of this ſtructure is 
ſurrounded by a piazza, each fide conſiſting of twenty 
arches, ſupported by marble pillars, and is two hundred 
and fifty feet ſquare, with three galleries running round 
the building. Beſides 'this large court, there are eight 


ſmaller, and twenty-four wards for the ſick and wounded, ; 


who are diſtributed according to their different diſ- 
eaſes, The conſumptive patients have their particular 
ward, another is appointed for fevers, a third for the ſmall 
pox, a fourth for the venereal diſeaſe, &c. There are 
ſometimes four hundred patients in the fever ward, 
which is very long, and in the form of a croſs, with an 
altar in the center; ſo that all the patients may ſee it 
from their beds. In the admiſſion of expoſed foundlings, 
or of the ſick and wounded, no difference is made with 
regard to country or religion. The proteſtants lie in 
the ſame wards with the other patients, but at the far- 
ther end; and while the hoſt is elevated or carried 
about, a curtain is drawn between them and the reſt, 
Thus, by a very commendable and humane indulgence, 
the adoration of the hoſt is diſpenſed with, and the con- 
ſcience freed from all compulſion ; nor are ſtrangers ob- 
liged tokneel on mecting the hoſt, cither in the churches 
or ſtreets, "Ry = 

The number of patients exceeds one thouſand five 
hundred, the females being diſtributed into nine particular 
wards, and the officers and ſervants of all ranks are 
ſaid to amount to five hundred. 

At the expence of the hoſpital, but at another place, 
are maintained about three hundred idiots and lunatics, 
oy TR | 
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and alſo above five thouſand foundlings, ſome of whom + 
are kept in the country. The boys are brought up to 
handicraft trades, and the girls are taught the uſe of the 
needle and houſhold buſineſs, It has been ſometimes 
known, that perſons in good circumſtances, having no 
legitimate children, or near relations, have taken a child 
out of this hoſpital, and adopted it as their own. Its an- 
nual income amounts to ninety or one hundred thou- 
ſand dollars. The inquiſition in this city chiefly exer- 
ciſes its ſeverities on the Jews, for none of that perſua- 
fion muſt come within the city, without firſt making his 
appearance befote this tribunal, and at the Dominican con- 
vent in the ſuburbs of the Porta Vercellina. This court, 
beſides eccleſiaſtics, conſiſts of ſixty noblemen, and one 
hundred and fifty reputable merchants. 
It is ſurprizing what a number of miſhapen dwarfs, 
and people afMicted with wens of 2 monſtrous ſize, are 
to be found in the ſtreets of Milan, | 
In moſt of the Milaneſe inns, a young traveller is 
generally aſked whether he would have a letto fornito,' 
which means a female bedfellow, who never unmaſks 
till ſhe enters the bed-chamber. How dangerous is this 
to the morals of young travellers! and to what an ex- 
treme riſque is their health expoſed, while it depends on 
the choice of a mercenary landlord ! 
In the neighbourhood of the city are many beautiful 
ſeats, among which, that of the marquis Simonetti's 
villa, a few miles from Milan, is particularly remark- 
able for its ſurprizing echo, which towards the garden 
from two wings of the building, parallel to each other,” 
and ſtanding at the diſtance of fifty. eight common paces, 
without windows or doors, diſtinctly repeats the ſound 
of a man's voice, but chiefly the laſt ſyllable forty 
times, and the report of a piſtol above ſixty, . 


SECT, VI. 


A Deſcription of the City of Pavia, and of a ctlibratil Car- 
thufiari Convent near that City ; with an Account of the 
City of Cremona, | | 


rf Ns. E greateſt part of the Paveſe, as hath been al- 
ready intimated, belongs to the king of Sardinia 
and both this diſtrict and that of Cremona are included 
in the dutchy of Milan. 

Pavia, or Ticinum, the capital of the Paveſe, is ſitu- 
ated in the forty-fifth degree eighteen minutes. north 
latitude, and in-the ninth degree rty-four minutes eaſt 
longitude, It is a large, but old and deſolate city on 
the river Teſſino, with very indifferent fortifications, and 
a caſtle and citadel in the old taſte, The ſtreets are in- 
deed broad and ſtraight; but the houſes are mean, and 
the city has no remains of its ancient ſplendor, when 
capital of the * — of Lombardy. It has nine churches, 
a like number of convents, and is a biſhop's ſee; but 
the cathedal is old and of brick, as are moſt of the pub- 
lic edifices. In the area before it ſtands a braſs equeſtrian 
ſtatue called Regiſola, by ſome thought to be Antoninus 
Pius, and by others Marcus Aurelius. The Auguſtine 
convent is only remarkable for the noble marble monument 
in which are ſaid to be depoſited the bones of St. Auguſtine. 
Its univerſity, founded by Charlemagne and re- eſtabliſh- 
ed by Charles IV. has ſeven colleges. Here is alſo an- 
other college founded by pope Pius V. whoſe ſtatue is 
erected before it; but a much finer of the ſame pope 
may be ſeen in the college. 

Five miles from Pavia is a Carthuſian monument, ce- 
lebrated for its magnificence. The church is remark- 
ably ſuperb, the front being entirely of white marble, 
ornamented with ſculptures, and is covered with wires to 
ſecure it from being ſullied or damaged. Within the 
church is curious iron-work, a great part of which is 
gilt: it is ſaid to have coſt 60,000 dollars. Here are 
alſo twelve incomparable ſtatues of Carrara marble, four 
of which on the out-fide repreſent the cardinal virtues ; 
the other eight, which ſtand in the middle aile of the 
church, are the four evangeliſts, with St. Gregory, St. 
Auſtin, St. Ambroſe, and St. Jerom, Here are like- 
wiſe two large baſons for holy water, of curious work 
manſhip. Beſides the high altar, there are ſixteen others, 
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in as many chapels that ſtand oppoſite to each other, ex- 
actly alike, with regard to the marble columns and the 
architecture, and only differing in the paintings and or- 
naments before the altars Phe colours and diſpoſition 
of the alabaſter, granates, and different kinds of marble, 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. Moſt of the altars are 
adorned in the . taſte, with exquiſite imi- 
tations of flowers, &c. formed of precious ſtones inlaid 
in marble, The great altar is richly adorned in this 
beautiful manner, and before it ſtand feveral bronze 
pyramids, and it is ornamented with a chandelier of the 
ſame taſte, Indeed this altar glitters. with a profuſion 
of gems, and the tabernacle upon it is ſo curiouſly in- 
laid with onyx, lapis lazuli, agate, &c, that it is valued 
at eighty thouſand dollars. Ihe root of the church is 
blue, with ſtars of gold, in imitation. of the ſky ſpangled 
with ſtars in a clear evening. In ſhort, the ſplendor of 
this ſuperb church is daily increaſing, ſome diſtinguiſhed 
artiſts being conſtantly retained for improving, and ad- 
ding new ornaments. | | 
The library of the convent is far from. being anſwer- 


able to its outward magnificence. The building on the 


right hand of the entrance into the great court has very 
fine apartments in the fecond ſtory, in which. the pre- 
ſent empreſs was once entertained, In a little ſquare 
garden adjoining to the convent are water- works, with 
which the grave fathers take a great delight in putting 
tricks upon other monks of their order; and whenever 
the conductor intends a perſon the favour of a deluge of 
water, or a ſhower, there is no eſcaping it. 

There. is, beſides, in the area of the building a large 
garden of a. quadrangular form, with a very beautiful 
walk covered over with an intertexture. of vines, hve 
hundred common paces in length, and adorned with 
marble ſtatues on each fide. Oppoſite the wall of this 
ſpacious ſquare are the cells of the monks, built ſepa- 
rately, with a little private garden behind every cell. 
The number of monks in this convent amount to be- 
tween. fifty and ſixty. 

We now come to the Cremoneſe, the laſt diſtrict we 
ſhall deſcribe in the duchy of Milan, which is exceed- 
ing fruitful, and, beſides delicious wine, produces great 
quantities of honey and flax. | 

Cremona is a wzlled city in the Cremoneſe, ſituated 
in the forty-fiſth degree twenty minutes north latitude, 
and in the tenth degiee chirty-fix minutes eaſt longitude, 
It ſtands on the Po, which has a bridge over it guoreed 
by a fort: it is alſo defended by a caſtle, and is fiye Ita- 
Nan miles in compaſs. Its ſquares are ſpacious, and its 
houſes. handſome, with ſtraight and broad ſtreets. , The 
eathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, . beſides which there 
are ſixty-two churches, chapels, and convents, 

The Dominican church is adorned with ſome good 
paintings, and a ſuperb, altar of lapis lazuli, agate, and 
beautiful marble, On the cieling is ſeen the picture of 
the virgin Mary, who, in token of her peculiar protection, 
lays her mantle over three monks and as many nuns of 
the Dominican order. In the area before the church is 
a ſtatue of St. Dominic, holding a croſs in his right 
hand, and in his leſt a dog with a lighted torch. in his 
mouth. St. Peter's church, which poo to the canons 
regular, is a beautiful ſtructure, adorned with elegant 
paintings. The Auguſlines have a good library, and 
their church alſo exhibits ſeveral good pieces of painting, 
The univerfity in this ay is now in little repute, 

emona owes a part of its reputation to the attempt 
made on that city by prince Eugene in 1702. By 

means of a correſpondence carried on between the Im- 
perialiſts and ſome of the citizens, and particularly with 
Caſoli, the curate, of St, Maria Nuova, . a church that 
ſtood near the ramparts, he got poſſeſſion of the Porta 
Santa and town-houſe, where marſhal. Villeroy reſided, 
and on the firſt of February entered the city by a canal 
or aqueduct, through which the French had formerly 
ſurpriſed the place, But the troops which were to ſup- 
port this bold enterprize, having loft their way by the 
darkneſs of the night and a fog, came up too late, and 
gave the French time to recover from their panic, and 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence; ſo that the Im- 
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church of St. Maria 


Modena and Mirandola, extending about fifty-ſix 


watered by the rivers Oglio, Menſo, Secchia, and ſome 
others, all which diſcharge themſelves into the Po, 


which are forty Italian miles diſtant, is almoſt impaſſable, 


perialiſts were obliged to, retreat, contenting themſelves 
with the honour of carrying off Villeroy prifoner from a 
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garriſon of fix; thouſand men. The French, in the firſt 
tranſport of their rage againſt Cafoli, pulled down the 
mw to the ground ; ſo that ng. 
thing of it is now to be ſeen. ' But near the place where 
the church ſtood, is ſhewn the ſubterraneous paſlage 
through which the Germans entered the city, which 18 
now — with a ſtrong iron grate. 


"SEC F. VN. 
Tie Dutchy of MaN TA. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and beautiful Face 


Country : Its Hiſtory, and a Deſcription” of the &, ge 
Mantua, ' | 


HE dutchy of Mantua, alſo called the Mantuan. 

is bounded on the eaſt by the dutchy of Ferrara 

and the Padovan on the north by Breſciano and the Vero- 
neſe, on the weſt by the Milaneſe, and on the ſouth b 
Eng- 
liſh miles in length, and forty in breadth. : 
Its principal river is the Po, beſides which it is alſo 


The country abounds in corn, fruit, vegetables for 
the kitchen, with ſome wine, great quantities of flax, 
and a conſiderable number of good horſes. In winter, 
aſter great rains, the road between Cremona and Mantua, 


from the ſoftneſs and depth of the foil : but this incon- 
venience is fully compenſated by the exuberant fertility of 
the whole country; and one cannot ſufficiently admire 
the verdure of the fields and meadows, which are divided 
by beautiful rows of trees, with abundance of vines twin. 
ing round their trunks and ſpreading among their 
branches. The great number of nightingales that fre- 
quent this tract of land, by their plaintive warblings, 
render the charming ſcene ſtill more delightful. - Indeed 
a perſon who makes any ſtay in Italy, is ſo accuſtomed to 
fine proſpects and enchanting Jandſcapes, that they in 
time grow familiar to his eye, and are leſs regarded than 
when they firſt preſented themſelves to his view. 

With reſpe&t to the hiſtory of this country, Lewis 
Gonzaga, having extirpated the Bonacolfi family, made 
himſelf maſter of Mantua in their room : he was of Ger- 
man deſcent, and took upon him the title of imperial 
vicar of Mantua, for which he appears to have obtained 
permiſſion from the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, though 
the pope refuſed to acknowledge him as ſuch, He was 
ſucceeded by his iffue both in the government of Mantua 
and the imperial vicarſhip. In 1432 John Francis ob- 
tained from the emperor Sigiſmond the title of marquis, 
and Frederic II. who was created a duke by the emperor 
Charles V. by marriage obtained Montferrat, which was 
afterwards alſo raiſed to a dukedom. At length, on the 
acceſſion of Philip duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain, 
the duke of Mantua, in confideration of receiving ſixty 
thouſand piftoles, and a monthly ſubſidy of thirty-ſix 
thouſand dollars for maintaining a French garriſon of 
four thouſand men, admitted the French troops into his 
capital. France alſo engaged to procure him the reſtitu- 
tion of the poſſeſſions that formerly belonged to the houſe 
of Gonzaga in Italy, and to make good the damages he 
ſuffered by the approaching war. But this league with 
France proved his ruin.; he was on that account put un- 
der the ban of the empire, and in 1703 the emperor 
transferred to the duke of Savoy that part of the dutchy 
of Montferrat which the dukes of Mantua enjoyed as 2 
fief, Two years after the Imperialiſts over-ran the whole 
dutchy of Mantua, and in 1708 duke Charles IV. dying 
under the ban of the empire, the houſe of Auſtria has 
continued in poſſeſſion of this dutchy, which is now an- 
nexed to the government of the Milaneſe. 

Mantua, ' the capital of the dutchy, is ſituated in the 
forty-fifth degree twelve minutes north latitude, and in 
the eleventh degree thirty-four minutes eaſt longitude, 
and ſtands on a lake, or moraſs, formed by the inunda- 
tions of the Mincio, twenty Italian miles in circumfe- 
rence, and two broad. The ſeveral parts of this lake 
have different names, and the two chief bridges extend- 
ing over it to the city are Ponte di Molini, defended by 
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Mantua, TH 

itadels, and Ponte di St. Giorgio, with fortifications 
2 cds; The city is divided by the water into 
two almoſt equal parts, that have a communication with 


each other by means of ſix bridges. In the heat of ſum- 
mer, when the lake is low and ſtagnates, the ait becomes 


ſo noxious, that the wealthy part of the inhabitants 


leave the city. The greateſt part of the ſtreets ate long, 
— and Rraight ; and the city abounds wich Hand- 


ſome ſtone Houſes, fine ſquares, and magnificent ; 


churches, 


On the other fide of the lake are three ſuburbs; namely, 


to the north Porto Fortezza, to the north-eaſt II Borgo 


di St. Giorgio, and to the ſouth II The, The walls, 
which in ſome places are fortified with baſtions, and in 


others plain, are computed to be about four miles in eit- 


cuit. Here are in all four collegiate churches, twenity- 


one parochial, 'fourteen other churches and alms-houſes, 
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eleven oratories, forty convents, and without the city 
three pariſh churches, two other churches, and ſeven 
convents. The Jews, of whom there are about four or 
five thouſand, live in a diſtinct quarter. The number of 


inhabitants, excluſive of the garriſon, was formerly 


computed at fifty thouſand : but in this century, ſince 
no court has been kept there, the number has ſo decreaſed, 
that the inhabitants ſcarce exceed ſixteen thouſand. 

In the cathedral; which is the work of Julio Romano, 
and is a magnificent ſtructure, are ſeen paintings of the 
moſt celebrated maſters, as the calling of Peter and An- 
drew to the apoſtleſhip ; the martyrdom of a female ſaint, 
whoſe breaſts are torn off with pincers : but the fineſt of 
all is a night-piece of St. Antonio del Fuoco, by Paul 
Veroneſe, and cannot be viewed without admiration, 
The cathedral is very ſpacious, and divided by rows of 
pillars into hve ailes. Th church of St. Anthony is more 
famous for relics than any other in Mantua, a conſider- 
able quantity, as it is pretended, of the blood of Chriſt 
being kept in a ſubterraneous chapel with ſixteen altars, 
and once every year ſhewn to the people. They alſo 
here pretend to have the blood of St. Longinus. The 
Franciſcan church has an elegant inſide, and ſuch as 
few of the Mendicant order can ſhew in Italy: it has alſo 
a good library. Mb 

The building that was antiently the ducal palace, is 
far from being a modern ſtructure, but is very large. The 
ducal gallery and muſeum, which was once famous, was 
in the year 1630 pillaged by the Imperialiſts under gene- 
ral Colalto, who took the city by ſtorm; and all the cu- 
rioſities, which were worth ſome millions, fell into the 
hands of the ſoldiers; by whom they were partly deſtroy- 
ed and partly diſſipated, or fold to perſons who. knew 
little of their value. At that time a common ſoldier was 
ſo lucky as to get a booty of eighty ducats ; but was ſo 
bad an œconomiſt as to game it all away in one night, 
for which Colalto cauſed him to be hanged the next day. 
However, ſome, apartments in the palace are worth ſce- 
ing, the cieling being painted by Julio Romano, and 
they contain ſeveral tables of Florentine work inlaid with 
very beautiful pieces of lapis-lazuli and agate ; ſome 
marble ſtatues. and buſts ; a Moor's head on a pedeſtal 
of white marble, with a turban ſo curiouſly inlaid, as 
to imitate very exactly a kind of Indian tuff; two large 
pieces of painting by Palma, two others by Coſta, and 
2 female ſaint in a chapel painted by Annibal Caracci. 
Here are alſo two galleries of portraits, and three ſa- 
loons, which are ſomewhat dark, but well painted in 
freſco ; however, but little care is taken to preſerve them. 
The beſt thing here is the academy, which indeed for the 
E pillars, ſculpture, galleries, and height, 

not its equal of the kind. However, a moſt valuable 
treaſure of gold and filver crowns, ftatues, relics, and 
other altar. furniture, ſtill remain in the palace church, 
where are likewiſe ſeen two capital pictures of ineſtimable 
value, one of the baptiſm of Conſtantine the Great, and 
| 29 char of the martyrdom of St. Andrew, both by 
oſta. g 

The ſilk and other manufactures, and the general 
commerce of the city, were formerly extremely flouriſhing, 
but are now very inconſiderable. 

At the diſtance of half a league from Mantua is the 
palace of The, ſo called from its being built in the form 
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| tains, which run along the ſouth frontie 


| five and fix hundred thouſand ſcudi. Ee 
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of a P. The. Imperial ſoldiers are not quartered on 
the ground floor, but more cate is taken of the upper 
apartments, on account of the fine paintings in freſco. 
Julio Romano drew the plan and elevation of is palace ; 
molt of the pictures were painted from his deſigns; und 
not a few of them received the finiſhing ſtrokes from his 
pencil: the moſt admired are the fall of Phaeton; and 
Jupiter's victory over the giants. 240 er 
At the diſtance of two Itali iles from Mantua is 
grotto 


talian m 

the duke's menagerie, called Virgiliana, from the 

where Virgil is faid to have paſſed the ſtudious hours of 

youth ; und near it is Pierola, antiently called Andes, 
leg d 


which was the birth-plave of Virgil. 
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JAE following countries, including Guaſtalla and 
Modena, were, by the treaty of Aix Tn Chapelle, 
ceded by the houſe of Auſtria and king of Batdinia to 
the infant Don Philip, and from him were td deſcend to 
his male heirs; but in caſe of his e male 
iſſue, ot that any of his deſcendants ſhould” be' feated vn 
the throne of the Two 'Sicilies, or Spain, theſe Jomini- 
ons were to revert to the former poſſeſſors; that 85 to 
the houſe of Auſtria and the king of Sar dini! 

The dutchies of Parma and Placentia have Always been 
To the northward and weſtward they tęermi⸗ 
nate on the Milaneſe; to the ſouthward on the terri- 
tories of Genoa ; and to the eaſtward on the dutchy of 
Milan; extending fifty- fix miles from eaſt ta weft, and 
. we! from north to ſou tn EN 

The ſoil is extremely fertile, eſpecially in the producs 
tion of olive-trees, large truffles, and chefnvts. The 
paſtures and cattle ate likewiſe very fine, particularly 
about Placentia, where the meadows may be laid under 
water from a ſmall river, which, from its flimy water, 
fertilizes the ground. However, the celebrated” Parme- 
ſan cheeſe is no longer made in this country, but at Lodt 
in the Milaneſe, at Trino, Bologna, and "ſome other 
places, Petroleum, or rock-oil, is gathered in many 
places, and ſome without any mixtufe of water, as at 


Miano and Vizzole ; but in other parts it is found float - 


ing on the ſurface of the water. Thete ate here allo 
found mw CE and in the Apennine moan= 
rs of this coun- 
try, are copper and iron mines. „ei ene 
The principal rivers are the Lenza, which partly di- 
vides the dutchy of Parma from Modena; the Taro, 
which riſes in the dominions of "Genoa, and is larger 
than the Lenza z both theſe, with the Nura and Trebiag 
diſcharge themſelves into the Po. 5 ” 
The cities of Parma and Placentia were fot a conſider- 
able time ſubject to the Roman empire; yet, like other 
Italian ſtates, ſtruggled for liberty, but have feveral times 
changed their maſters. They have been governed d 
France, and by the popes; and at length 'pope Paul III. 
in the year 1545, conferred them on his natural ſon 
Peter Alviſius Farneſe. Many diſputes have ſince arifen 
in relation to theſe dutchies ; but in the quadruple alli- 


ance of 1717 it was agreed, that on the demiſe of the 
_duke of Tuſcany 


and Parma, Don Carlos, the infant of 
Spain, ſhould ſucceed to theſe countries; but Anthony, 
the laſt duke of the Farneſe line, dying in 1731, withou 
male iſſue, the infant Don Carlos was inveſted with the 
feflion of thoſe dutchies ; but in 1735, it was ftipu- 
E in the preliminary articles of peace, that Don Carlos 
ſhould be king of the Two Sicilies, and that the emperor 
ſhould poſſeſs the dutchies of Parma and Placentia! "Thus 
they continued in the houſe of Auſtria till the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle in 1748, when they were ceded to the 
infant Don Philip. ay xp $i my - 
The prince's annual revenue is computed at between 
Parma 
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Parma is the capital of the duchy_of the ſame name, 
and is a large and populous city, ſeated on the river 
Parma, which divides it into two parts, in the forty- 
fourth degree forty-five minutes north latitude, and in 
the eleventh degree eaſt longitude. The ſtreets are long 
and broad, and the houſes are-in general tolerably ele- 
gant. It is of a circular form, and about three miles 
round. The fortifications are far from being conſide- 
rable ; but on the eaſt ſide ſtands a ſtrong citadel. The 
ducal palace is on the ſouth fide of the river, and has a 
communication with the citadel by means of a bridge. 
It conſiſts of three parts, two of which are newly built; 
but the gallery, which was formerly remarkable for its 
ineſtimable collection of paintings, medals, antiquities, 
and other curioſities, together with the library, was 
ſtripped by Don Carlos, who carried away with him 
every thing of value to Naples: ſo that the chief thing 
remarkable in this city is, the large theatre built by duke 
Renatus I. in the year 1618, in the form of a Roman 
amphitheatre: the pit is ſixty- five common paces in 
length, and the ſtage ſixty-two. In the former are 
twelve rows of ſeats, riſing behind each other, and a- 
bove them two galleries. There is alſo a ſmaller theatre 
in an adjoining hall. 

Parma has ſeveral pompous churches, and its biſhop is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bologna, The cathedral 
is a noble edifice, that has ſeveral rows of Corinthian 
columns on the outſide, and the cupola is beautifully 
painted by. Correggio, and repreſents the aſſumption of 
the Virgin Mary. Near this ſtructure is the church 
called 15 Battiſterio, the outſide of which is covered with 
marble. In this edifice, which is of great antiquity, all 
children born in the city, and within two miles round, 
mult be baptized; and here, on Eaſter eve, the. proviſion 
of holy water is prepared for the whole city. 

Here is an univerſity, which was founded in 1599 by 
duke Renatus I. and alſo an academy inſtituted for the 
nobility in 1601, by the ſame patron of the ſciences. 
It is under the direfion of the Telaits, and two hun- 
dred and fifty noblemen are admitted at once. 
There are here manufactured great quantities of ſilk 
ſtockings, and indeed filk is the only commodity fo- 
reigners. take from hence. This city and Placentia 
warmly diſpute the precedence. In 1734 the French and 
Sardinian forces fortified themſelves ſo well in the 
neighbourhood of this city, that being attacked by the 
imperial general count Merci, he loſt his life, and the 
troops he had commanded were obliged to retire. 

here are only a few inconſiderable towns in this 
duchy, beſides the above capital. 

The city of Placentia, called by the natives Piacenza, 
is pretty — e, and deſervedly obtained its name, which 
ſignifies pleaſantneſs, from its ſituation in a moſt rich 
and delightful country, at a ſmall diſtance from the Po. 
It is ſeated in the forty-fifth degree north latitude, and 
in the tenth degree twenty-four minutes eaſt longitude. 
Its fortifications are inconſiderable, but the citadel is 
pretty ſtrong. The ſtreets are ſtraight, and the prin- 
cipal ſtreet, called Stradone, the place of reſort for taking 
the air, is twenty-five common paces broad, and three 
thouſand feet long, in a direct line, with fix hundred 
ſtone poſts for ſeparating the foot from the carriage way, 
and on both ſides are eleven ſpacious convents. The 
other buildings of the city are not very remarkable, though 
it contains forty-five churches, twenty-eight convents, 
and two alms houſes. | 

The cathedral is pretty much in the Gothic taſte ; but 
the church of the Auguſtines is reckoned the moſt beau- 
tiful, and eſteemed worthy of its architect, the celebrated 
Vignoli. In its veſtry is a ſingular curioſity repreſent- 
ing the crucifixion, cut on a piece of wood by: an un- 
known artiſt, who has taken pains to illuſtrate that great 
event with a multiplicity of figures, ſome on horſeback, 
others on foot, and all inimitably executed. St, Maria 
in, Compagna is alſo a very fine church, and St. Sixtus's 
church has a moſt beautiful monument of black and 
white marble, with the ſtatue of Margaret of Auſtria, 
conſort of duke Octavius. The ducal palace, though 
large, makes no great appearance on the outſide ; but 
within are ſome good apartments, In the area before 
the town-houſe, ſtand two admirable braſs ſtatues of 


GEOGRAPHY. Toxix, 


Alexander and Renatus IV. both of the houſe of Farneſe, 
and dukes of Parma and Placentia, 10 

The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan, 
Here is alſo an univerſity. At this city begins the Via 
Amilia, which extends as ſar as Rimini on the 
Adriatic. 

This duchy has alſo no other town beſides its capital 
worthy of notice, 

The duchy of Guaſtalla is about twelve miles in 
length, and five in breadth, and with the principalities of 
Sabionetta and Bozzolo, was formerly ſubject to the 
houſe of Mantua; but on the death of Joſeph Maria in 
1746, Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
took poſſeſſion of the duchy ; but in 1748, religned it by 
2 treaty of Aix-Ja-Chapelle to the infant Don 

Hp. 2 

The principal town of this duchy is Guaſtalla, which 
is a ſtrong place ſeated near the river Fo, on the con- 
fines of the duchy of Modena, fifteen miles to the north 
of Reggio, and is remarkable for a battle fought near 
it between the French and Imperialiſts, in 1734, to the 
diſadvantage of the latter. 
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SECT. 1X. 


The Dutchy of Monena. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; with a D. ſcription 
the City of Modena, and the other Places mah worthy of 


Notice. 
2 8 H E duchy of Modena is ſurrounded by the duchies 
of Parma and Mantua, the eceleſiaſtical tate, the 
duchy of Florence, and the republic of Lucca; ex- 
tending fifty- ſix miles from north to ſouth, and between 
twenty-four and thirty-fix from eaſt to weſt. 

This country abounds in corn, garden-fruits, ex- 
cellent wine, and other productions. N St. Paolo is 
found an excellent alcaline earth, ſometimes as a powder, 
but more frequently as a moiſt oleaginous tophus, which 
being pulverized is bright, ſmooth, white, and quite in- 
lipid : it is uſed as an excellent remedy againſt poiſon, 
fevers, dyſenteries, and hypochondriac diſorders. In the 
mountain Caſtello di Monte Baronzone, and at Fiunetto, 
are wells from forty to fixty feet deep, and on the water 
floats a reddiſh petroleum, which abounds moſt in ſpring 
and autumn. | Theſe wells are incloſed, and every fort- 
5 4 the oil is ſkimmed off the ſurface. Caſtello di 

onte Gibbio has wells of the ſame nature, which are 
not only perpetual, but yield a yellowiſh oil, eſteemed 
the beſt in the country, and is uſed for embalming, var- 
niſhing, painting, and as an ingredient in ſome medici- 
nal preparations, At Safſo and Quercola amber is dug 
out of a ſoil impregnated with petroleum. 

Iwo Italian miles from Saſſuolo is an aperture in the 
earth, which frequently, but moſt commonly in ſpring 
and autumn, emits ſmoke, flames, aſhes, and ſtones of 
a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, which it ſometimes throws 
ſixty or eighty feet high. Theſe eruptions are often at- 
tended with a very loud noiſe ; the hill upon which is 
this aperture is quite barren, and during the time that 
the aſhes and ſtones are briſkly thrown out, the pe- 
troleous wells of Saſſo and Monte Gibbio are very turbid. 
This hill alſo affords ſeveral kinds of petrifactions. 

The chief rivers of Modena are the Croſtolo, the Sec- 
chia, and the Panaro. | 

The duchy of Modena, properly fo called, has its 
name from its capital, and, beſides that, and the places 
dependent on it, contains the province of Frignano, the 
valley of Cartagnana, the diſtri of Soraggio, the dutchy 
| of Reggio, the principalities of Corregio, Carpi Novel- 

lara, the earldom of Rivolo, and the N of Man- 
dola ; the principal places in which are the following: 

Modena, in Latin Mutina, the capital of the whole 
country, and the uſual, reſidence of the duke, is a pretty 
large and populous city ; but the ſtreets are narrow, and 
the houſes without either beauty or ſymmetry. It is 
ſeated in a ſpacious plain between the rivers Panaro and 
Secchia, in the forty-fourth degree thirty minutes lati- 
tude, and in the eleventh degree twenty-ſeven minutes 

longitude, and is almoſt of a circular form. It appears 
| mol beautiful at a diſtance, from the great number of 
| its 
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9 is very high and large; but neither the ſtreets nor 
dl ur. Mane nor the fortifications in re- 

air, The ciradel is, however, 
but is on a level with the town; and though the houſes 
in all parts have piazzas, they are both low and dark, 
and the churches in general are very little worthy of 
notice, though there are ſome fine ones. In a chamber 
under the tower of the cathedral is hung up by an iron; 
chain the bucket of a well, with iron hoops ; it was 
taken in a petty war from the inhabitants of Bologna, 
and is here preſerved as a monument of courage and 
victory. The handſomeſt churches are thoſe of the Je- 
ſuits, of the Theatines, and of St. Dominic. 
ſuits church, in particular, is extremely beautiful, and 


The ſe- 
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aud towers; eſpecially that of the cathedral, 
| 


| 


a'good regular fortreſs, || 


the roof painted from a deſign of father Boſſi. The 


altars are very elegant, and behind the high altar is the 
hiſtory we 
pictufes by Procaccini. 
mne archbiſhop of Bologna. In the college founded by 
St. Boromea ſeventy or Eighty young noblemen are main- 
tained and inſtructed. "The ducal palace is indeed a no- 
ble and ſplendid ſtructure, and the gallery of pictures, 
including the tobby, conſiſts of fix rooms, all filled 
with ſele& pieces of the moſt famous maſters : the moſt 
admired is Corregio's night-piece, repreſenting the birth 
of Chriſt, with the Virgin Mary and the ſhepherds : 
the refulgence frqm the child, who lies in his mother's 
lap, in a moſt beautiſul manner ſhines on the faces of the 
virgin and the ſhepherds, and illuminates the whole piece. 
The houſe of -Efte has been in poſſeſſion of this duchy 
ever ſince the year 1288. | 
The city of Reggio, the capital of a duchy of the 
ſame name, was anciemtly called Regium Lepidi, and is 
ſituated in a very fertile plain, in the thirty-eighth de- 
gree twenty-eight minutes north latitude, and in the fif- 
teenth degree fifty minutes eaſt longitude. It is a ſmall] 
but very handſome and ſtrong city, The citadel is (aid 
to have been built by Charles the Great, who is alſo 
ſuppoſed to have rebuilt the city, and to have ſurrounded 
it with a ſtrong wall, which is ftill ſo firm that a can- 
non ball can make but little impreſſion upon it. In the 
heart of the city is a ſquare, adorned with the ſtatue of 
the famous Brennus, a Gauliſh chief, which is highly 
eſteemed by the connoiſſeurs, and the inſcriptions round 
the pedeſtal are no leſs curious. | 
Reggio is the fee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the arch- 
iſhop of Bologna, and its cathedral is a large building 
of the Gothic order, adorned on the inſide with a great 
variety of ſtatues and paintings by the beſt maſters, 
The city of Mirandola is very large, ſtrong, and 
beautiful, and is ſaid to have been built y Conſtans the 
ſon of Conſtantine the Great. It is ſituated in the ſorty- 
fourth degree fifty minutes latitude, and in the eleventh 
degree forty-five minutes eaſt longitude, twenty-ſix miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Mantua. It is ſurrounded with ſtrong 
and high ramparts, with ſeven; baſtions and other works, 
and is defended by a good citadel; It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and, beſides its cathedral, has fifteen churches and con- 
vents. In 170 it was 1 Oe by the Impe- 
rialiſts, and in 1705 taken by the French; but in 1707 
ſurrenpered again. In 


17.34 and the following year 
the Imperialiſts bravely defended it, and repulſed the 
enemy. ABA AA bad. % 


We ſhall next deſcribe the four independent repub- 
lies, Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and St. Marino, and ſhall 
begin ag the former, with the dominions belonging 
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3 x. 
Of the Republic of Vance. | 
The Situation: and Extent of its Territories on the Continent 
of ltaly. A conciſe Hiftory of that Republic. The Perſons, 


Dreſs, Manners, Cufloms, and Diver 


; ſions of the Venetians, 
"The different Ranks of the | Nobility j with the Manner 


 thooſing the Doge, his little Power, the Ceremony of mar- 
Ding the Seo, and the different Offices of State. Arms 
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India goods, which they imported 


of | continuing a hundred and thirty 

eluded by a treaty in 1 381. 
Gradenigo, in 1396, 
| 6. Pld. 


3 City of Venice. . 
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 - venues, and Forces; with 'a purticilar Deſcription"of the 
'4 id aa ne * 
HE dominions of the republie of Venice on the 
1 continent of Italy extend eaſt and weſt from the 
river Adda, which flows from the lake of Como, arid 
reach in one continued line to the dutchy of Carniola, 
where the curve they form * the Adfiatic ſea is 
ſomewhat [derived by the Auſtrian dominions, after 
which they extend from north co ſouth along the coaſt of 
the ſame ſea, und terminate at the province of Iftria. 
Thus the Venetian territories are bounded on the north 
by Trent, Tirol, and the country of the Griſons; on 
the eaſt by Carniola and the gulph of Venice; on the 
ſouth by the ſame gulph, Romania, and the dutchy of 


Mantua; and on the weſt by the dutchy of Milan; ex- 
of St. Bartholomew, painted in ſeveral capital 


The biſhop is a ſuffragan to 


tending about à hundred and eighty miles in length, 
and in ſome parts an hundred in breadth. - 

This is a fine champaign country, with a fruitful ſoil; 
producing rich fruits, corn, wine, and oil; with 15 


of ſilk, rich paſtures, and all ſorts of cattle. Their 


duan ſheep have very fine wool, and the fleſh af their 
hogs is much 'valued, But'we ſhall give a more particu- 
lar account of each of the countries included in thefe 
territories, in treating of "them ſeparately, and ſhall be- 
gin with the republic, which is confined to the city of 
enice, the capital of the whole. | $5 cu 
With reſpect to the origin and advancement of this re- 
public to the grandeur it farmer enjoyed, and'its pre- 
ſent ſtate, it muſt be obſerved, that on the invaſton of 
Italy in the ſiſth century by the Huns, under Attila their 
king, when they ſpread a general defolation wherever 
they came, great numbers of the people who lived near 
the Adriatic fled to thoſe iſlands on which at prefent 
ſtands the celebrated city. of Venice; which, about the 
ear 421, had in ſome meaſure. been built upon by the 
aduans, for the advantage of commerce. Here having 
ſettled ſmall ſtates, they were dt firſt governed by con- 
ſuls, afterwards tribunes, and formed a kind of re- 
public, the council of which” conſiſted of thoſe magiſ- 
trates. Theſe iſlands became better inhabited on the 
ſucceeding ineurſions of the Goths and Longobardi into 
Italy, when multitudes from Rome and other large cities 
repairing thither, this ſtate ſoon became able to make 
ſome head againſt theſe bold invaders ; till at length the 
chiefs of the lands coming to an agreement 'with 
the Longobardi, were ſuffered to remain unmoleſted. 
= was the commencement of the city and ſtate of 
enice. enen 2 «ISM 1-574 9.8169 114 
About the end of the ſeventh dr the Paas of the 
eighth century the former government of theſe iſlands 
was aboliſhed; and an unlimited power conferred on 
Paulueio Anafeſto, who obtained the title of doge, or 
duke. Under this ſovereignty the ſtate greatly increaſed, 
till the people bein opprelied, became weary of the evils 
of doineftic deſpotiſm; and on their chooſing à newduke, 
in 1171, curtailed his power, by affigning him à council 
of two hundred and fotry per compoſed not only of 
nobles,” but of commons At 1 duke Ziani ſiding 
with pope Alexander III. againſt the emperor Frederic; 
obtained ſuch à ſignal viory-bver him at ſea, that the 
pope preſented him with a ring, which he was to drop 
into the Adriatic, us a ſign of his marriage with and per- 
petual (gd, hat Sond 1; | 
The Venetlans, who had already extended their domi- 
nions into Lombardy, Dalmatia, Iſtria, Syria, and other 
places, made a very conſiderable acquiſition in the be- 
plan Pop the thirteenth'century, by poſſeffing them- 
Ives of the principal iflands in the Archipelago and 
Mediterranean; / particularly that of Candia, From this 
time they obtained immenſe profit by trading in Eaſt 
| rom Alexatidria in 
Egypt, to Which they came by the Way of the Red Sea, 
Under duke Marino Moroſini was introduced the preſent 
form of electing the doge, and at this junctute jealouſy 
and envy occalioned the war with Genoa; which, after 
years, was at laſt con- 
During this war duke Peter 
ined that none but the mm 
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_ kity ſhould. be capable of baving a ſeat ig the grand heads. 2. large ſcarf, which opens a liele about thei; ' 
council, and thus the government became ariſtoctatical. eyes. . Mien e el bag id ier 
n the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Venetians ] Ihe females are | educated in convents till they are 
extended their poſſeſſions in Lombardy, and, in 1473, majried, without being allowed to ſee their future huſ- 
. the laſt king of Cyprus appointed the ſtate of Venice his] bands; whence the men commonly,remedy the defects 
| heir. Towards. the end. of the j fifteenth. century; the of their wives by keeping miſtreſſes. Many who are of 
commetce and power of the Venetians began to decline, | a more tender conſcience than others ſatisſy themſclyes 
the Portugueſe having diſcoyered a way by ſea to the Eaſt with living with women whom they deſign to marty; but 
Indies, which at length opened the trade to all the ma- the ceremony is frequently deferred till a few days or 
Titime nations. In the ſixteenth century affairs went hours, before the death of one of the parties. The moſt 
ſtill worſe, for the pope, the emperor, France, and Spain | general method with thoſe , who are unmarried, is to 
Joining in a league againſt, them, they were ſtripped of | Keep their miſtreſſes at a certain allowance as long ag 
all their countries and towns in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate | both, parties agree; and this is ſo frequently practiſe 
and the Milaneſe. They alſo received another ſevere | that thoſe who are unable to be at the expence of kee 
blow from the Turks, who drove them out of the king- ing one woman, join with two or three other men to 
dom of Cyprus. In the ſeventeenth century a ſharp | have her between them, and without the leaſt jealouſ 
conteſt aroſe between the ſtate, the clergy, and the pope, | viſit her by turns. Io prevent, young noblemen and 
in which, however, they had the advantage. They | gentlemen marrying-too ſoon, or falling into worſe dif. 
were alſo long engaged in troubleſome. wars with the | aſters, their mothers make no ſcyuple to bargain with a 
Turks, loſing Candia, and gaining part of Dalmatia and | poor girl's father. or mother to have her for the uſe of 
all the Morea ; but even the latter, with other places and | their lon, at a certain rate to be paid monthly or yearly 
diſtricts, the Turks recovered in the wars of the preſent | 2s they can beſt agree. TA | q 
century. a . The carnival commences here the ſecond holiday in 
_ Thus has the republic of Venice continued upwards of Chriſtmas, when they begin to wear maſks, and open 
thirteen hundred years, amidſt many foreign wars and | the theatres and gaming-houſes, The maſquerade dreſs 
inteſtine commotions z its grandeur was chiefly owing to | at Venice conſiſts of only a night-gown or a cloak, with 
its trade, and ſince the decline of the former its ſtrength a maſk on the face. In the beginning they act with ſome 
and power have ſuffered a conſiderable diminution. moderation, but the nearer they come towards Shrove- 
With reſpect to the perſons of the -Venetians, the Tueſday, the more their madneſs increaſes. Theſe, ex- 
men are, handſome and well ſhaped, and their dreſs, | fravagances are allowed by the ſenate of Venice, to divert 
eſpecially that of the nobles, is grave, and yet becoming. | the people from feeling the heavy burthen of their go- 
Ide women are very agreeable, But their bigh-heeled | vernment, which without ſuch amuſements would be 
ſhoes are ſaid to a them hobble in their gait ; but | intolerable, :; Beſides, the vaſt number of ſtrangers who 
they ſeldom appear abrogd,, except duting.the-carniyal, | come” to Venice from all parts, to ſee the diverſions of 
at their fairs, and, ſome other public occaſions, when | the carnival, brings great ſums of money to the city, 
they are allowed to g⁰ in diſguiſe,” ſo that they cannot | I was credibly informed, ſays Mr. Miſſon, that during 
be known... At Venice is a kind of ſumptuary court,“ the laſt carnival there were no leſs than ſeven ſovereign 
which regulates the dreſs of the men, women, and fer- | *© princes, and thirty thouſand other foreigners.” The 
vants; and no Venetian, of what quality ſoever,, is;al- | general uſe of maſks prevents a ſtranger from making any 
lowed to wear either embroidery, gold or ſilver lace, | or | acquaintance at this ſeaſon, and likewiſe from ſeeing any 
fringe, The ſame regulations are made with reſpect to | curioſities ; for no perſon is permitted to go into a church 
their, gondolas ; and as for coaches they have very few, | or convent in any diſguiſe, Artnr 
or elſe they would be ſubject to the ſame law. Indeed Their eunuchs make, a prepoſterous figure in their 
thoſe who have been ambaſſadors have the privilege , of | operas ; for it appears very odd to ſee one of theſe mu- 
wearing, a ſtole of cloth of gold, and gold buckles. in | tilated fellows. act the part of a bully, and another with 
their girdles ; but they are generally ſatisfied with wear- | his withered wrinkled face. repreſenting. a young lover; 
ing a little gold galloon on their black ſtoles. and. in every opera a; buffoon intermixes his tooleries 
A noble Venetian never appears in public but in bis with the moſt ſerwys and tragical parts. Their come- 
robes, which reach, to his. heels, and are of black cloth, dies. are ſo tidiculous, that in other places they would 
lined with greyiſh cloth in the ſummer, and with er- ſcarcely paſs for tolerable farces; for Harlequin is com- 
mine in winter z theſe robes are faſtened . wich: belt of | monly. the head actor and to make the ſpectators laugh, 
the ſame cloth, three inches broad, and adorned with | his gtimaces are backed with the ccarſeſt and moſt vul- 
ſilyer buckles and plates, Inſtead of, a Hat he wears a | gar obſceni ty ot 
long black worſted cap, with a worſted, fringe, which be The aſſemblies where they play at baſſet are called 
generally carries in his hand, that he may not incom- Ridottos. Ten or twelve rooms may be ſeen. with gam- 
mode. his age peruke, The phyſicians, advocates, no- ing tables in each, 'crowded with ladies of quality, 
taries, and all thoſe called cittadinis, wear the ſame habits gameſters, and courtezans. They have alſo certain 
as the .nobles, and, like them, claim the, title, of; exce}- | rooms where liquors, and ſweetmeats ate, ſold. Every 
lency. The manner of, ſaluting them is to kiſs their] pęrſon thus or proyided he be well drefled, has, the 
ſleeve,. which, about the,elbow, is ag Wide as a mode- lil 7 of talking to the ladies of the higheſt quality; no- 
rate ſack, and ſometimes ſeryes, as do alſe the caps, to] body, not even the huſband himſelf, taking notice of 
carry provitions in from, the, market; for many of them | what is {aid to his wife, becauſe the maſk is ſacred ; but 
are\much,reduced,. and are brought to ſo lowyan,ebb, as | this ſometimes gives; occaſion to an jntrigue, in a place 
even to ge about DEBS; among the more opulent fa- | where the ſcarcity of opportunities enables them to do 
milies. This is frequently the conſeqdence of gaming, | more. execution with the wink of an eye, than in other 
by which houſes that ſtill make N greatly | countries by a long courtſhip. The chief place of mat- 
embarxaſſed. The procurators of St., Mark, the con | querading is St. Mark's, ſquare at Venice, where 2 
ſiglieri, and others of the council, ſometimes Wear long may allume what diſguiſe you pleaſe, provided you lup- 
red, or purple robes. They are. never ſaluted in the] port the character. The . ridicule one another 
ſtreets, except by thoſe: Who wear the ſame be. The] very handſomely, and thoſe who perſonate doctors hold 
rank of nobility is not reſtrained to the eldeſt ſons, ahd | learned diſputes ; but ſuch as have no inclination to 
they are not allowed to traffic, much leſs tq,marry with | venture upon theſe engagements, may appear in the habit 
foreigners. + 1 PFD of ea nobleman, or in ſome foreign dreſs, and be only 
The converſation. of the nobility is more deſtrable out ſpectators; but all the maſkers muſt be without ſwords. 
of than within the city, they being then no more thai | + They encourage here, likewiſe, during the carnivals 
* private perſons. The high, conceit of themſelves which and fairs, a ſet of ſtrolling gypſies, who have a little 
but too uſual in the city, would there be. ridieulous,ſtage, to which they draw the gazers to them by their 
And, not bor ne with. I Whig: bent A oo +» | ſbews-and a peculiar eloquence they diſplay in favour of 
pe women of quality do nat even ſhew+thejr faces in] their art in telling fortunes. They are furniſhed with a 
the churches and the ordinary women wear over. their | kind of tube made of tin about ten or twelve feet long, 
val $ es 4% F. L an 
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and thoſe who' have a mind to conſult them, need but 
throw them a fifteen-penny- piece, and clap their ear to 
one end of the tube, and e the gypſy at the 
other end whiſpers to them and reſo ves their queſtions. 
To raiſe the higher idea of their abilities, theſe impoſtors 
place on their rl ſtages ſome paltry globes, and other 
ical inſtruments, | 
1 be omitted that the carnival is not the only 
time when maſks are in requeſt at Venice, there being no 
feaſt where they are not uſed more or leſs : as at the 
audiences of ambaſſadors; on Aſcenſion-day, &c. all 
which are very profitable to the watermen, who, know- 
ing all the turns and bye-ways, keep a correſpondence 
with. the waiting- women, and for a good reward will 
furniſh a ladder of cord for an wang z one of their main 
buſineſſes being pimping. The Venetian gondolas may 
be hired either from place to place, by the hour, or by 
the day; and one of the beſt of them my be had for 
five or ſix ſhillings a day. They are prettily contrived, 
and very light. They are generally thirty or thirty-two 
feet long, and four or five broad, and a perſon may ſit in 
them much at his eaſe, under a cover like that of a coach, 
with glaſſes on both ſides. The boatmen are very dex- 
terous in their buſineſs, and manage their oars with ſur- 
prizing facility, ſtanding with their faces towards. the 
Jace to which they are going. All the gondolas muſt | 
be black, and even the little room is generally covered 
with black cloth or ſerge ; but foreigners are not confin- 
ed to this rule. The gondolas, particularly of the am- 
baſſadors, are extremely magnificent; r 
Among the ſeveral ſhows that are annually exhibited, 
there is one performed on Holy Thurſday, Which is 
culiar to the Venetians. A ſet of artizans, by the 
Rep of ſeveral poles laid acroſs each other's ſhoulders, 
build themſelves up into a kind of pyramid, ſo that there 
is ſeen a pile of men in the air of four or five rows riſing 
one above another; and yet the weight is ſo equally dil- 
tributed, that every man is able to bear his part of it, 
The ſtories, if they may be ſo called, growing leſs and 
leſs in proportion as they advance higher, till a little 


doy repreſents the point of the pyramid, who, after ſtand- 


ing thus a ſhort time, leaps with great dexterity into the 
arms of one who catches him at the bottom; and in the 
ſame manner the whole edifice falls to pieces. I his trick 
was, however, practiſed by the Romans. ? 
Mr. Keyſler obſeryes, that if a traveller eannot con- 
triye to be at Venice in carnival-time, he would adviſe 
him to be there about Holy Thurſday; or if one of the 
two muſt be omitted, he ſays it ſhould be the carnival: 
for the feſtival of the Aſcenſion affords; all the diverſions 
of the carnival, as maſquerades, operas, &c. except the 
ridottos and the diſſolute revels about the cloſe of the 
latter. But to a perſon of any taſte. the loſs of thoſe ex- 
trayagant feſtivities is ſufficiently compenſated by the de- 
lightfulneſs of the ſeaſon, the annual fair, and the ſo- 
lemnity of the doge's marriage with the ſea. ' The an- 
nual fair begins on the Sunday before Aſcenſion-day, 
and laſts till Whitſunday. During this fair St. Mark's 
ſquare is taken up with booths ſo arranged as to form ſe- 
veral ftreets. On Aſcenſioa- eve veſpers are performed 
with great pomp and ſplendor, and the pretended mira- 
culous blood of Chriſt, with other remarkable relics kept 
in St. Mark's treaſury, are expoſed to public view. in the 
great church dedicated to that ſaint. |. 8 
In this republic the power is lodged in the hands of 
the nobility, who are ſaid. to amount to near two thpu- 
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ſand, including thoſe whoſe public N in the 


provinces oblige them to reſide out of Venice. On the 
birth of the ſon of a nobleman his name is entered in the 
golden book, otherwiſe he forfeits his nobility. Every 
noble is a member of the ſenate, on which account it is 
a received maxim, that they are all of equal dignity ; yet 
there is a conſiderable difference between the intereſt and 
authority of families. To the firſt claſs belong the an- 
tient houſes whoſe. anceſtors choſe the firſt duke, and 
from thence are called / caſe, eletterali : theſe conſiſt of 
twelve families, and on them preferably to others are con- 
ferred the higher offices, There are four other families 
who pretend to an equality; with theſe, they being very 
little inferior to them in point of antiquity. Next fol- 
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low eight houſes nearly of the ſame aptiquity. Duke 
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Gradenigo having ery a law that the council ſhould 
for ever conſiſt of the families of 'which'it was then com- 
poſed, and ſome others which he ennobled; this produced 
a ſecond claſs of nobility,” which confiſts of upwards of 
eighty families, and with theſe are alſo included the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe who were raiſed to _— after the 
Genoeſe war, on account of their large contributions to- 
wards carrying it on with - vigour, The third and laſt 
claſs is compoſed of the citizens: whoſe nobility has been 
purchaſed for a hundred thouſand Venetian ducats ; a re- 
ſource which the republic has made uſe of in neceſſitous 
times for raiſing money. Crowned heads, with German 
and other princes, have thought it no degradation to be 
made nobles of Venice, ee | 
The nobility,” as the counts and marquiſes in the ter- 
ritories of the republic, though ſome of them are of 
very antient families, are now under great N 
to prevent their attempting any thing to the detriment of 
the ſtate. They are ad all offices, and at Venice 
muſt ſhew à due deference and proper teſpect for the 
meaneſt noblemen, as one of their ſovereigns. _ 
In order as much as ' poſſible to prevent all intrigues 
in the election of a doge, the ceremony is conducted in 
the following manner: Upon the deceaſe' of a dog the 
nobles above thirty years of age meet in the palace of 
St. Mark, where a number of balls equal to that of the 
perſons preſent, are put into an urn. Thirty of theſe 
are gilt, and the others ſilvered over. Every noble, ac- 
cording to his ſeniority, draws a ball; and they who have 
drawn the thirty gilt balls retire into a private room to 
continue the election; but in drawing the gilt balls, leſt 
more than-one perſon of a . ſhould happen to be 
appointed electors, the relations of him ho drew a gilt 
ball are obliged to withdraw, and the ſame number of 
white balls are taken out of the veſſel. After this the 
thirty electors who had drawn the gilt balls draw from 
another urn in which are twenty-one ſilvered and nine 
gilt balls: they who draw the gilded chooſe forty other 
electors, all of different families, but are allowed to name 
themſelves of the number; and each of the four who drew 
firſt has a right of nominating five electors; but the five 
others can name only four each. Theſe forty electors 
are again by lot reduced to twelve, who name twent 
hve ; the firſt nominating three, and each of the other 
two. Theſe twenty-five draw lots a ſecond time to be 
reduced to nine, and of theſe nine each chooſe five o- 
thers; and from the total forty-five, eleven are again 
ſeparated by lot, who chooſe forty-one others, who are 
confirmed by the grand council, and being locked up in 
a particular apartment of the ducal palace, there remain 
till they have choſen a new doge. The reſult of their 
determination is generally known in fix or eight hours, 
and all the foregoing ceremonies ſeldom take up more 
than two days. 10 5 
In order to render the election of a doge due and legal, 
it is neceſſary that out of the forty- one he ſhould have 
twenty- ſive votes. His election is followed by a kind of 
coronation, the ducal cap being placed witch great cere- 
mony on his head, on the upper ſtep of the entrance into 
St. Mark's church. {3 is 1 | | 
The doge of Venice has little more than the ſhadow 
of greatneſs, and has been juſtly defined to be in habit 
and ſtate a king, in authority a counſellor, in the city a 
priſoner, and out of it a private perſon. He is not fo 
much as to ſtir from the city without the counciVs per- 
miſſion; it is not in his power to pardon a criminal; all 
his counſellors have a conſtant eye over his actions, and 
may viſit his cloſer every hour: he is as much ſubject to the 
laws as the meaneſt perſon, and when he dies there is no 
public mourning. - a: $a Lak 
Mere it not an evident truth that the human heart is 
apt to be fond of external ſplendor, it might be con- 
cluded that the dignity of a Venetian doge, under ſuch 
diſagreeable circumſtances, would be rather avoided than 
eagerly ſought after. The ſtate and revenue of the doge 
on all public occaſions is indeed very magnificent. He 


is the preſident of all councils ; and in the great council. 
has two votes. All the courts ſtand up in his preſence, 
and pay their obeiſance to him. On the other hand, he 
never riſes. from his ſeat, nor takes off bis cap, except at 
the elevation of the hoſt, before a prince of royal blood, 


or 
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or a cardinal, to whom he alſo gives the right hand. His 
name is alſo ſtamped on the republic's money. All the 
credentials of the republic's miniſters to foreign courts 
are made out in his name, though they are neither ſign - 
ed nor ſcaled by him. The letters of the republic's mi- 
niſters, and other inſtrumehts from foreign princes, are 
directed to him; yet he is not to open them, but in the 
preſence of ſome of the council. He has the diſpoſal of 
all preſerments in St. Mark's church, of which he is in- 
veſted with the entire juriſdiclion; and the knights of St. 
Mark are created by him alone. He likewite fills up 
the lower offices belonging to the palace : and . 
his family is not ſubject to any ſumptuary laws. His 
annual income is we thouſand Venetian ducats : of 
this ſum he muſt ſpend one-half on the four grand en- 
tertainments he is obliged to give every year; and to live 
up to his dignity, he muſt alſo ſpend conſiderably of his 
own fortune, 

Among the other reſtrictions are the following : Dur- 
ing his life none of his children of brothers can hold any 
of the great honorary offices, nor be ſent on embaſſies. 
He is not to marty the fiſter or relation of a prince, 
without the conſent of the great council; nor can he 
receive any preſent from a ſoreign prince. In ſtate af- 
fairs he cannot tranſat the leaſt matter without the 
council; nor can he reſign; though he may be depoſed, 
In general his authority is no greater than that of a pri- 
vate perſan, except he has ſuch abilities as to influence 
the whole council; then indeed his authority bears the 
ſway; but ſuch perſons are ſeldom choſen. On his 
death a formal enquiry is made whether he has abuſed | 
his power; whether from a care of his own concerns, 
he has neglected thoſe of the public; Whether he lived | 
agreeably to his dignity, &c. If found guilty of the 
things laid to his charge, his heirs are in propor- 
tion to the nature of the crime. Notwithſtanding all 
this, the ducal dignity is ſolicited, and the perſon duly : 
elected is not to decline it. | 

On Aſcenſion-day, the doge, or in caſe of his illneſs, 
the vice-doge, who is always one of the fix conſiglieri, 

rforms the annual ceremony of marrying the Adriatic 

in a barge pompoully gilt and carved. At about ten 
in the morning, the. ſignal being given by the firing of 
great guns, and the ringing of bells, he goes on board 
the bucentaur, and accompanied by ſeveral thouſand 
barks and gondolas, a great number of gallies finely or- 
namented, and the ſplendid yachts of foreign ambaſla- 
dors, is rowed out to ſea, about wwo hundred paces to- 
wards the iſlands of St. Lido and St. Eraſmo. The pa- 
triarch and dignified clergy come on board the bucen- 
taur, and preſent the doge and ſignoria, as they paſs, 
with noſegays or artificial flowers, which, at their re- 
turn, they make preſents of to their acquaintance, ' The 
doge at his putting off and return is ſaluted by the can- 
non of a fort on the Lido, and by thoſe on the iſland 
Eraſmo, and with the ſmall arms of the ſoldiers, who 
are drawn up along the Lido ſhore. Theſe iſlands lie a- 
bout two Italian miles from the city; and an eminence 
on the iſland of Lido affords a diſtinct view of this pom- 
pous proceſſion, and of the vaſt number of boats, &c. 
which cover the ſurface of the water, and make a beau- 
tiful appearance. In the mean time ſeveral hymns are 
performed on board the bucentaur, by the band of mu- 
fic belonging to St. Mark's church, and ſeveral prayers 
appointed for the occaſion are read or ſung, till the doge 
das paſſed the two forts of Lodo and St. Eraſmo; and 
then he proceeds a little farther towards the Lodo ſhore, 
the ſtern of his barge being turned towards'the main 


Fi the patriarch pours into the ſea ſome holy water; 
which is ſaid to have the virtue of preventing and allaying 
ſtorms. After this the doge, thro* an aperture near his ſeat, 
drops into the ſea a gold ring of a few dollars value, ſay- 
ing, in Latin, We eſpouſe thee, O ſea, in token of our 
<< real and perpetual dominion over thee.” After this 
all return, and the doge with his company is ſet aſhore 
near the church of St. Nicholas, in the iſland of Lido, 
where the patriarch in perſon celebrates a ſolemn maſs. 
In the evening the principal members of the council, and 
all who waited upon the doge in the bucentaur, are en- 


and holidays in the large hall of the ducal palace. 


| ſiſts of about three 


| great ſecrecy that reigns in their public councils. . The 
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The bucentaur is a kind of galleaſs, a hundred feet in 
length, and twenty broad. It has forty-two benches for 
the rowers, which are concealed under the two great 
cabins, and on every bench are fout rowers. It is not 
manned with galley flaves, but with men belonging to 
the arfenal, who on this occaſion ate allowed extraordi. 
nary pay The bucentaur is never brought out of the 
arſenal but for theſe eſpouſals; it being there kept ur 
under cover, from whence it is launched about eight 
days before Aſcenſion-day, and remains on the water a. 
bout eight days after the ceremony. The ſculpture on 
this veſſel repreſents the Pagan ſea-gods, water-nymphg 
ſea-monſters, ſhells, &c. with the ſtatues of Juttice, 
Truth, Fidelity, Vigilance, Peace, Plenty, Apollo, and 
the nine Muſes, the twelve months, and ſeveral other 
emblematical figures. The gilding coſt ten or twelve 
thouſand filver ducats. It is true, the bucentaur, ſays 
Mr. Keyſler, is very beautiful in its kind, yet it muſt be 
owned that the king of Great Britain's chief yacht makes 
a much more ſplendid and noble appearance, though it 
did not coſt near fo much as the former. 

In the grand council all nobles of twenty-five years of 
age may take their place, It ufually meets on * 25th 


The ſenate, or pregadi, are a committee of the grand 
council, by whom. they are choſen, and have the ma- 
nagement of the moſt ſecret and important affairs of 
ſtate, as the making of alliances, declaring war, con- 
cluding peace, coinipg money, impoſing taxes, &c. 
They conſiſt of ſixty ordinary, and as many extraordi- 
nary members; beſides the nine procurators of St. Mark, 
the collegium, the doge's fix counſellors, the i/ configlio di 
dieci, the cenſors, the judges della quarantia cr1imi 
and other inferior Judges ; ſo that the whole-ſenate con- 

undred perſons, 

Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that among all the inſtances of 
their politics, there is none more admirable than the 


+ ſenate, ſays he, is generally as numerous as our houſe 
of commons, if we only reckon the ſitting members, 
and yet carries its reſolutions ſo privately, that they 
are ſeldom known till they diſcover themſelves in the 
execution. It is not many years ſince they had before 
6 them a great debate concerning the puniſhment of one 
of their admirals; which laſted a month together, and 
concluded in his condemnation ; yet was there none 
& of his friends, nor of thoſe who had engaged warmly 
{© in his defence, that gave him the leaſt intimation of 
* what was paſling againſt him, till he was actually 
«« ſeized, and in the hands of juſtice.” 

The next council-is the collegium, in which all public 
inſtruments directed to the ſtate and doge are read ; au- 
diences given to foreign miniſters, and other important 
affairs tranſacted. It conſiſts of the doge, his fix coun- 
ſellors, the three preſidents of the court of forty, the 
fix chief officers of ſtate, &c. 

Of theſe three great aſſemblies, the preſidentſhip is 
lodged in the ne or il confighetts, eompoſed of the 
doge and his ſix counſellors, who conſult on all matters 
Fa laid before the grand council; open all foreign let- 
ters directed to the doge and the republic; receive peti- 
tions ; and, in concert with the doge, carry many par- 
ticulars into execution. This council is annually apes 
ed, and when the dage'is indiſpoſed, one of them is al- 
ways vice-doge. 97 845 A . 
The procurators of St. Mark have not only the in- 
ſpection of the church of St. Mark, its library, and the 
records of the republic; but likewiſe manage all affairs 
relating to the poor; together with wills, guardianſhips, 
the redemption of the Chriſtian ſlaves, and bringing over 
rigid creditors to a reaſonable compoſition, Their num- 
ber never exceeds nine'; they hold their office during 
life, and out of them the doge is generally choſen. The 
titular procurators of St. Mark are more numerous, the 
republic in a ſcarcity of money ſelling theſe titles. 

- The | confiylio di dieci- is 2 high penal court, which 
conſiſts of ten counſellors z the doge, who is preſident: 
and his ſix conglieri. Every quarter of a year three pre- 
ſidents of it ate choſen; —T'he judgment of this court 15 
without appeal, and it is much'dreaded for its ſeverity: 
which ſecures the whole arifto- 


tertained at the ducal palace. 
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it being chiefly inſtituted. for the nobility; and its 
* 4. —. even — the doge himſelf. | | 
The ſtate - inquiſition conſiſts of three preſidents, who 
keep a very watchful eye over the ſafety of the republic; 
and their {agacious and vigilant attention to every thing 
relating to the ſtate is ſo great, that to avoid the ſuſpi- 
cion of any evil deſign. againſt the government, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for every prudent. perſon to, be ex- 
tremely . circum „and to obſerve an moſt laviſh 
caution in ſpeaking and acting. Theſe inquiſitors keep 
the keys of cheſts placed in. ſeveral parts of the ducal 
alace, and ſhut up within the open jaws of lions heads 
carved in the walls; through Which notes are conveyed 
into them by. any one who. pleaſes : and thus notice is 
ſecretly given to the republic of whatever may concern 
it to know. Such informations need not be ſigned, and 
ate therefore generally anonymous; but if a rewatd_ is 
expected, the informer, may. at any time make /himſelf 
known, by producing A, piecę of paper torn ſrom the 
billet put into [theſe denuacię ſecrette, as they are called, 
ſo as to tally with it. But What ſtreſs is to be-laid. on 
ſuch ſecret informations, which giyes ſuch ſcope to ma- 
lice and maleyolence to ſpit theit yenom, belongs. to the 
prudence of the inquiſitors to determine. ou mil 
As the canfiglio dieci is peculiarly erected for F 
ty; ſo the guarantia criminale, or the 2 inferior 
court, takes cognizance of all other ſubjects of the ſtate. 
The holy. inquiſition, falſely ſo called, and which 1s 
{o formidable.in other Popiſh countries, is here-confined 
by the republic within narrow bounds ; but of this court 
we ſhall take farther notice, in treating of the religion 
of the Venetians. n 
There is a particular college, as hath been already in- 
timated, to whoſe care the regulation of dreſs is commit- 
ted by the republic. None are exempted from the ju- 
> 4:Gion of this college, but noblemen's wives for the 
| two years aſter their marriage; and ſtrangers. The 
former are however no farther indulged, than in wearin 
a pearl necklace, and a gold 8 at the bottom of theix 
gowns, and in giving their gondoliers ribbons to, wear in 
their caps. But here alſo, as in other countries, the 
women are, in this 1 conniyed at, particularly the 
courtezans, who readily find patrons, under whoſe pro- 
tection they treſpaſs againſt this ſumptuary law with Im- 
punity $ though there is ſometimes an inſtance of one 
or two being fined on that account. It is probably ow- 
ing to the great number of perſons' who offend againſt 
this law, that it is not ſtrictly put in execution. | 
The ſmaller arms of the republic are azure, a winged 
lion, or, with, a book opened, argent, on which are 
theſe words, Pax TiBi, MARCE, EVANGELIST A MEUS, 
that js, ** Peace to thee, Mark, my evangeliſt,” St. Mark 
being the patron of Venice, The ſhield is ſurmounted 
by the ducal cap. , The large and complete ſhield is 
Eu e of the arms of the ſeveral provinces and de- 
pendencies of the republic, | | 
Ihe principal order of knighthood is that of St. Mark; 
the badge of Which is a large gold medal pendent on 
the breaſt, On one fide is either the name of the reign- 
ing duke, or his image, with St. Mark delivering a 
ſtandard to him: on the other a winged lion, holding in 
one paw a naked ſword, and in the other a book with 
the above words. | | Tg" 
The order of the Conſtantine knights have a croſs 
hanging from. a gold chain, The reſidence of the grand 
matter is at Briana near Venice. 


With reſpect to the ſtate of religion, that eſtabliſhed 


by law is the Roman catholic; but Greeks, Armenians, | 


and Jews are allowed the public exerciſe of theit Wor- 
ſhip in the countries of the republic, and Proteſtants ob- 

rving privacy remain unmoleſted. The pope, after a 
long oppoſition, ; has obtruded on the republic a court of 
ſpiritual inquiſition, the members of which ate the pope's 
nuncio, the patriarch of Venice, an inquiſitor, and three 
lay-affiſtants ; but the republic has ſo curtailed its pow- 
er, that nothing can be tranſacted without the aſſiſtants, 
who lay before the republic every caſe of moment. Jews, 
Greeks, caſes of blaſphemy, ſippoſed magic and ſor- 
cery, uſury, and the cenſure of books, are not cogniza- 
N court, but by the civil magiſtrate; and the 
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of an enemy's fleet may be tafily tut wa 


nough without fortifications." The fiſh 


| 
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pope's bulls and briefs before they are made public 


unn 
dergo an examination, Jeſt they ſhould _contai any 
thing contrary to the Taws and liberties of the ſtatę. 1 
At the head of the church is the atriafch of | 7 
who is always a noble Venetian, choſen, by the ſenate, 
and though confirmed by the pope, is indepetident of the 
papal chair, He is primate of Dalmatia, and of ſome pro- 
vinces, of the continent; alſo metropolitan over the ach- 
f Candia and Corfu, and the biſhops 6f Chioz- 
Za, :T'orcello, and Caorle: yet. his power is very incon- 
ſiderable, he having only the diſpoſal of two deneficeg 
in the eity of Venice, and being little "regarded by, the 
clergy out of itz, who depend immediately dn the ſe- 
nate, Mane Ki M5 * | | | 
X territories, of the republic are undet goverhors 
choſen out of the nobility, who are changed at the expi- 
ration of a certain term of years. g ® 
„ The annual revenue of the fepublic is computed at 
eight milljons two hundred thouſand Venetian ducats. 
In war time both the nobles and the other ſubjeQs, even 
the doge himſelf, contribute in proportion to their in- 
comes towards defraying the expences of the Nate, _ 
In the army the, republic make little uſe of ſuch ok 
their ſubjects, as Jive under heavy oppreffions : the flowet 
of the infantry conſiſts of thirteen fegiments of Dalma- 
tians, men of reat reſolution, but more expert in the 
cxerct: of the ſword than fire-arms. . "The Swiss, on - 
caſion,, furniſh. fix thouſand men, paid by the able. 
If public acgpunts may be relied on, the whole army 
conſiſts of tenty-eight thouſand nine hundred ſeventy- 
ſeven men, gyer which is a field-marſhal, or cömmandet 
in chief, who. is always ſome foreigh general of diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation; but with, him are joined two ſena- 
tors, withig t hoſt conſent he can do nothing, * 
The na al force of the republic is ſaid to conſiſt of 
fourteen men, of war, twenty galleaſſes, and "twenty-five 
gallies, commanded by a capta general, who Is ways 
one of the prime nobilltiyhß HD OO 
Tze domigions of Venice conſiſt of thoſe ifi Italy, of 4 
conſiderable part of Dalmatia, of four towns in Greece, 
and of the iſlands of 7 Pachſu, Antipachſu, 
Santa Maura, Curzolari, Val dl Compare, Cephalonia, 
en part rb brdaby 
The Venetian territotie {i Ttaly contain the dlrkhy 


of Venice, the Paddaneſt, the peninſula of Rovigo, the 
Veroneſe, the territories of Vicenza and Breſcia, the diſ- 
tricts of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the Marca Trevigi- 
ana, with part of the country of Friuli. We ſhalt be 
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ble parts are pointed out by piles, which. at 1 0 | 
. | Belides, 4 
a conſiderable number of meti vf War and pallics may be 
expeditiouſly fitted out, for ſea ftom the Jock,” Which 
contains vaſt quantities of tayal ſtores, tHe Gty i Kcuré | 
from any attack either by Iand or warer,” aid is ftrons e- 
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354 
ing to the "city, between the ſand banks and marſhy 
allows, are at a vaſt expence kept clear of the mud 
and ſlime brought with the flood.  T be return of the ſea 
is ſomething Jater hefe than every ſixth hour, and it 
generall ride between four and five feet, keeping the 
Water between the iſlands of the city in continual mo 
tion : but ſome of theſe canals being very narrow, the 
mud is not ſo effectually carried off as to. prevent ill 
ſmeNs in hot weather. . . bre, 
The great canal, which: winds in a ſerpentine form 
through the city, dividing it into two parts, is one thou- 
ſand three hundred vices Big. The beſt way of going 
up and down the city is in gondolas, which glide ſwift 
ly on theſe canals: but Mr, Keyſter remarks, that as 
th are painted black, and lined” with black cloth, or 
Jorge, they have a gloomy appearance ; and the awning 
being ſo low that a perſon cannot ſtand uprigut in the gon 
dola, when a ſtranger gets into one of them, it ſeems as 
if he was creeping into a hearſe or tomb hung with black, 
The left fide is always in theſe vehicles accounted the 
moſt tisnourable and eminent, becauſe he who fits on 
the right muſt face the rower, Who intercepts the view, 
and ſometimes unavoidably ſplaſhes him. 
Over the ſeveral canals are laid four hundred and fifty 


4 
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and ſome ſay above five hundred bridpes, reat an 
ſmall, moſt of them of ſtone : the higheſt and longeſt is 
the Rialto, which in the midft of the city croſles the 


great canal at its narroweſt part, where it is but forty 
paces broad, This bridge conſiſts of only one ſingle 
arch, whoſe foundation takes up ninety feet, reſting 
6n.twelye thouſand elm piles. It is every where incruſt- 
_ ed with marble, and is Rid to have coſt the republic two 
hundred and fifty thouſand ducats. In the upper part it 
is thirty-ſeven common paces broad, with two rows of 
ſhops, forming, as it were, three ſtreets, of which that 
in the middle is the wideſt ; and at each end is an aſcent 
of fifty-ſix ſteps: The city may indeed be every where 
traverſed on 32 but the ſtreets are very narrow, and 
the pdvement of free- tone very flippery in wet weather; 
and, at the ſame time, the many ſmall bridges with their 
Reps ate not A little troubleſome and dangerous, very 
few of the bridges having any fence on either fide, 
. The city of Venice is about fix Italian miles in cir- 
umference, and contains ſeventy pariſh churches be- 
ſides: others, fifty four convents of monks, twenty-ſix 
nunneries, ſeventeen rich hoſpitals, eighteen oratories, 
forty ; religious fraternities with their chapels, fiſty- 
nee ſquares, one hundred and ſixty-five marble, and 
wenty-three braſs ſtatues. The buildings are indeed all 
of ſtone, but the greater part make a very mean appear- 
ance ; ſo that the city, in point of beauty and elegance, 
is inferior to many others. It is true St. Mark's ſquare 
is, very fine, as are alſo the ſeveral 2 marble palaces 
70 bordex upon the great canal, tho 
Are of Gothic architecture. In the churches and con- 
vents the paintings are moſt admirable; for in theſe Ve- 
nice ſur even Rome itſelf, Here are alſo two aca- 
emies of painting. The number of inhabitants has 
deen Computed at two hundred thouſand. Theſe inha- 
itants are the nobility and the citizens, after whom may 
'bereckoned the lawyers, notaries, phyſicians, wealthy mer- 
chants, glaſs- makers, and all handicraftſmen, whether 
_ dwelling in the city or the more diſtant iſlands, together 
with the ſeaſaring people and the gondoliers. | 
This eity, from the. fertility of the country in its 
neighbourhood, and the facility of carriage, enjoys a 
conſtant plenty of all Hind A proviſions, The ſpring- 
water being very indifferent in oſt places, almoſt every 
Houſe, has a ciſtern, into which 
veyed from. the roof, and clarified by being filtrated 
rough ſand. Water is alſo brought from the river 
renta,, and preſerved in the cilterns, = 
| » From this general ſketch of the city, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed'to. a particular deſcription. It is divided into fix 
large parts, , of which the three firſt lie on the eaſt and 
orth fide 3. and the three others to the welt and ſouth of 
a Het al, which, as we, have already obſerved, di- 
vides. the city wato $wo principal.parts, | 
, The fk named BR e, ding con- 
ins St. Mark's ſquare, with the adjacent buildings. 
is ſquare, which is the pride of the city, is on 
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| ſhorteſt fide two hundred and forty paces long and ſcventy. 


doge and the nobility ma 
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| Mark's church, which is alſo ſtiled the doge's chapel. 
Its materials juſtly intitle it to be called magnificent, it 


the rain water is con- 


is alſo another of Francis Maria duke of Urbino, and at 


pieces. The treaſury of the e 


Gee 
ſpoiled 0 | bein 
legible, that it is not certain whether. it be written in 
Latin or Greek. Before the church are two large mats 


are h i 
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hve broad, from the dural palace ſouthward of 
Della Giudeca. The longeſt ſide runs in a 
from eaft to weſt between the churches of St. Mark and 
St, Geminiano, near 180 feet. In the upper part, or at 
che firſt church, it is one hundred and twenty. fd paces 
broad on both fides, exthufrve of the pizzas ; but in the 
lower part, or at the ſecond church, on '-eighty-nine, 
The ducal palace, towards the watetHide, and St. 
Mark's palace, are entirety Gothic ; but on the fide of 
the ſmalk canal and in the court, of tolerable good mo- 
dern architecture, and is moſtly of marble. is ſtruc- 
ture not only ſerves for the refidence of the doge, but 
alſo for the meeting of the council. The fineſt 6 | 
ments in the couneff chamber and other apartments, are 
the 3 s of the great maſters; particularly in the 
middle of the ceiſing of the council-chamber,” the repub= 
lic of Venice is repteſented above the clouds, and fur- 
rounded with a multitude of gods, while the tritons' and 
nereids, at i „bring ſhells, coral. 
pearls,” &. and preſent' them to her, as the queen of the 
ſea.' This is one of Tintötetto's beſt pieces; and in bnd 
of the apartments is another piece by the ſame maſter, in 
which Jupiter, with ſevetal other gods, cbnduct Venicyy 
in order to lay the foundation of! her power and grarideur 
in the Adriatie fea ; in which” the artiſt Nas imitated tie 
ancient pagans, in giving the god 8 round his 
head, as is uſually painted round that of our Saviour, 
But the fineſt piece among all the paintings in this pa- 
lace, is the taking of the fortreſs of Zara. 
In the palace is alfo a ſmall arſenal,” where a conſider: 
able number of loaded muſkets are always kept in reddi- 
neſs, that in caſe of àn inſutrection of the e, the 
make uſe of them for their 
the council- chamber has 2 
communication through a door with the armoury, and 
every three months theſe pieces are freſh Toaded, 7 (os N 
other curioſities in this arfenal are two little ſtatues 
Adam and Eve, cut with a knife in an uncommon kind 
of wood, by Albert Dorer, during his confinement, for 
which he was rewarded with his liberty. Here is alſo a 
moſt curious lanthorn of rock cryſtal, for which a year- 
ly penſion of four hindred ducats was ofdered to the 
inventor, and his heirs to the fourth generation. On 
the ſteps in the court of the palace ſtand two marble ſta- 
tues of 1 Mars and Neptune. - Towards St. Mark's church 


the canal 
dire& line 


the church two others of Adam and Eve. 

The lower gallery of the palace on the fide oppoſite 
St. Mark's ſquare, together with the hall under the New 
Procuratie, is called the Broglio. Here at a certain hour 
of the day the nobility walk, and no Venetian of an in- 
ferior rank muſt be ſeen there; though a foreigner, be- 
ſuppoſed to be unacquainted with the cuſtom, is not 
defired to quit the place. That part of St. Mark's ſquare 
between the two buildings and the piazza receives an ad- 
ditional ornament from two pillars of oriental granate 
on one of which ſtands St. Mark's lion in braſs, and o 
the other a marble ſtatue of St. Theodore, Between 
theſe is the place for the public execution of malefactors, 
through which no noblemaa is ſeen to "3" A galley com- 
pleatly rigged and armed lies cloſe to the Broglio, for the 
defence of the ducal palace, on any ſudden emergency. 

Contiguous to the north part of the doge's palace is St. 


being both on the out and infide covered with fine mar- 
ble: but the architecture is entirely Gothic. The beſt 
part of it are the Moſaic paintings, and the four horſes 
of braſs, which were formerly gilt, ſtanding over the 

reat door, and ſaid to have been brought from Conftan- 
tinople. Theſe are univerſally allowed to be maſter- 
urch is very rich in gold 
and jewels, and here is a famous 'manuſcript of the 
of St. Mark ; but the dampneſs of the place has 
it to ſuch a degree, that it is ſo far from being 


fixed on braſs pedeſtals, on which, in feſtivals filken flags 
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4 the ducal palace is a fine new building, called 
2 _—_ . which takes up an entire ſide of 
St. Mark's ſquare. In it wy be (een the public library 
and muſeum. of antiquities, I he former is only prized for 
the collection of Greek manuſcripts left to the republic 
by cardinal Beſſarion: but in the muſcum ane cannot 
ſufficiently admire the multitude of Greek and Roman 
marble ſtatues, all highly finiſhed. Adjoining. the Pro- 
ie Nouove is the Procuratie V ecehte, which takes up 

the other ſide of St. Mark's | ſquare as ſar as St. Gemi- 
niano's church. Theſe buildings are called procuraties, 
from the procurators:of: St. Mark's church refiding in 
them; Facing the angle formed by the New Procuratie 
ſtands an inſulated ſquare tower three hundred and eigh · 
teen feet high, and the aſcent within is ſuch that, one 
may ſaſely ride both up and down. On the ſpire at 
the top ſtands an angel of wood ſixteen feet high, covered 
With gilt braſs. HG tl # 20 #1) | 7 Ys? 
Pope principal churches in this diviſion ate-thoſe of St. 
Moles and St. Maria Zobenigo, Of the palaces by the 
great canal, one of the moſt ſtately is that of Peſaro. This 
garter has a communication by a bridge with that of 


Pauolo over the Rialto, and near it ist the Getman- 
houſe,” in which are mercantile goods conſigned to or 


from Germany, and in it the Proteſtants: perform divine 
ſervice. | * 


The next diviſion, called Seſtiere de Caſtello, contains | 


the magnificent churches of St, Zaccaria, St. Giovanni e 
Paolo, with the eng Dominican -convents, the 
Scuola di St. Marco, the hoſpital li Mandicanti with its 
church, St. Giuſtina, St. Frantaſco della vigna, St. 
Pietro de Caſtello, called the patriarchate, and the ducal 
ſeminary, Here is allo the celebrated arſenal, or dock, 
which is two Italian miles and a half in circuit, walled 
and moated, with twelve towers along its walls, and 
within the encloſure a great varity of — in which 
every thing requiſite for a land or fea, armament is kept 
in dined. heſe buildings conſiſt: of an armoury, 
ſtore-houſes. for iron- work, oars, Fordage, - bullets, tar, 
hemp, canvas, guns, &c. A rope-houſe,: a ſalt-petre- 
houſe, ſmiths forges,” a foundery, baſons, and flips for 
building of ſhips and gallies. Within it lie the men of 
war, frigates, gallies, galleaſſes, and galliots. The work- 
men commonly amount to upwards of a thouſand; they 
conſtantly live in the dock, and moſt of them were born 

The third diviſion of the city is named the Seſtiere di 
Canale Regio, and has many churches, one of the fineſt 
of which is the Padri Gieſiti, or Jeſuits. This ſtructure 
has a ſuperb front, adorned with a profuſion of ſtatues 
and fine columns, and the ornaments within this:edifice 
are anſwerable to its outward beauty and elegance. The 
walls between the pillars, the great altar, and the pulpit, 
are of white marble inlaid with green, and embelliſhed 
with flowers. The great altar has ſixteeen twiſted 
columns of white and green marble. The ſteps and the 
pavement before it are of yellow and green marble, and 
reſemble a beautiful carpet. The tabernacle is of lapis- 
lazuli. Among the multitude of other fine pictures with 
which this church is adorned, the moſt admired are the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence, by Titian; the circum- 
eiſion and aſcenſion, by Tintoretto; the beheading of 
John the Baptiſt, by old Palma ; and the Virgin Mary 
viſiting her coufin Elizabeth, by. Andrea Schiavone. 
The veſtry is entirely painted by Palma. | 
In this diviſion is alſo the theatre, and in this quarter 
live the Jews, who amount to about fifteen hundred, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by their being obliged to wear a bit 
of red cloth on their hats. | 
| The fourth diviſion of the city contains nothing re- 
markable, . | 

The fifth, called the Seſtiere di St. Pauolo, contains 
che exchange, the bank, the Franciſcan church, the 
ſplendid chapel of St. Anthony, &c. 
And the ſixth, named the gender di Dorſo duro, has 
many magnificent churches, adorned with the moſt beau- 
tiſul ſculpture and paintings. 1 
Round the city of Venice are a conſiderable number of 
ſmall iſlands, ſome of which have handſome gardens, 
walks, and beautiful churches. One of the principal of 
theſe is St. Murano, a populous iſland about a mile froin 
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Venice, and has its own magiſtrates, but, like the reſt, 
is under the juriſdiction of the city, In it are fifteen 
churches, of which St. Peter's, the principal, belongs 
to the Dominicans. In this iſland the famous large look- 
ing: xm are made, and other curious glaſs-work per- 
Ormed. 4 
We have already mentioned many of the diverſions of 
the city; and ſhall here add, that among the moſt rational 
and agreeable are the excellent concerts performed week- 
27 the churches. of the hoſpitals degl Incurabili and 
ella Peta.” In the former they ate chiefly vocal, and 
in the latter inſtrumental ; and, what is moſt extraordi- 
* the performers in both are poor maidens, =T 
I he trade of Venice in cloth, cy ſcatlet, ſilk 
ſtuffs, and looking-glaſſes, is Mill _ conſiderable. 
Here are alſo manufactured gold and filver ftnffs, for 
which they have 4 — vent in the Levant; and like- 
ind of ſtuff like brocade 


| wiſe brocatellas, a made of 
.coarſe;filk, and much uſed; for carpets; 11 
Having given à very particular account of the repub- 


lic, wg ſhall proceed to give a deſcription of the ſeveral 

countries ſubject to it. | ans Ar! , 

—_ | SE V . XI. | 

—_— The PanvAno, or PADUAN. 

Its Situation and. Extent, with a particular Deſcriptian of the 
City of Padua, and, a conciſe Account of Abano and Rowigo, 


AE Paduan, or territory of Padua, is called by the 
Italians Paduano, and is a part of Lombardy ; it 
is bounded on the north by Treviſano, on the eaſt by the 
Dogado, on the ſouth by the Poleſino, and on the weſt 
by the Veroneſe and Vicentino it extending about forty 
miles in length, and thirty-five in breadth. 9 
This is one of the maſt fertile ſpots in Italy; and the 
country is adorned with a great number of beautiful vil- 
las and gardens : but it is ng ages ftorms, particu- 
larly thoſe that come from the tea, which are extremely 
Violent. | 
Padua, in Latin Patavium, is an antient and large city 
on the Brenta, ſituated in the forty-fifth degree thirty» 
ſix minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree 
twenty minutes eaſt longitude, The inhabitants boaſt 
that the republic of Venice owes its origin and riſe to 
their city ; but it is now ſome centuries ſince Padua has 
been brought under the Venetian yoke, which has occa-- 
honed it greatly to decline from its former ſplendor; fo 
that at preſent. it ſcarcely contains forty thouſand inhabi- 
tants. The ſtreets are narrow, ill paved, and dirty 3 
but almoſt all the houſes ſtand upon porticos, under 
which one may walk without being incommaded either 
by the ſun ar rain: this, however, renders the lower part 
of the buildings dark. The city contains twenty-ſix 
pariſh-churches, twenty-three convents of monks, eigh- 
yu nunneries, four good hoſpitals, and is a biſhop's 
ce, g g 
The principal church is that of the Franciſcans, 
dedicated to St. Anthony, on account of the exceſſive 
veneration paid by the Paduans to this ſuppoſed ſaint. 
It is built upon the ruins of a temple of Juno, and is very 
ſpacious, full of gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, paintings, 
ildings, ſculpture, and every other kind of magnificence. 
The pavement is of. marble of various colours; the choir 
is adorned with white and red marble, and the benches, 
which are very fine, are embelliſhed over bead with/baſs 
reliefs in eighteen braſs pannels, by Sanſovin, repreſent- 
ing ſeveral of the liſe oi Chriſt, and arg very 
much admired : but the richeſt part of this church is the 
chapel, which contains his body, and is entirely lined with 
white marble. „ In the chapel of this faint, ſays Key- 
«<<. ler, I Gaw burning above fifty large falver lamps, and 
one of gold 3 together with two very large ſilver candle 
<« ſticks ſtanding on pedeſtals of white marble. St. An- 
c thony's coffin is of ſerpentine, and lies under the altar, 
© which is adorned with ſeven angels of bronze, and 
„ ſome exquiſite ſculpture; and, indeed, the chapel has 
in reſpe& but few equals. On one ſide of, it are 


#4 
* 


„ ſhewn two wax flambeaux, eight or nine inches in 
| 7 5e diameter, 


35⁵ 0 
« diameter, and fixed in iron-work. Theſe are ſaid to 
% have been offered by a treacherous Turk, with a de- 
4 ſign to blow up the chapel, by means of fire-works 
e concealed in them; but it ſeems St. Anthony prevent- 
<«< ed the calamity ; for theſe flambeaux being lighted, 
« he .cried out aloud three times from his coffin, that 
„they ſhould be put out, which occaſioned a farther 
« examination of the flambeaux, and thus the villairious 
4 plot was diſcovered. St. Anthony's remains are ſaid 
„ continually to emit a moſt fragrant perfume, which 
is chiefly ſmelt at a crevice behind the altar; and it 
4 is ſaid that this perfume is ſtronger in the morning 
© than in the evening, whence ſome have inferred that 
the cleft is rubbed with perfumes every morning, be- 
fore the people are permitted to approach it. The 
ſaint's tongue is kept with great devotion in a glaſs 
vaſe in the veſtry, and very fervent-prayers are offered 
up to it,” „ ba ee 
The church of St. Juſtina, deſigned: by Palladio, be- 
longs to the Benedictine convent, which is ſaid to be 


poſleſſed of an annual income of a hundred thouſand | 


ducats, and is remarkable for being a handſome, lumi- 
nous, and diſencumbered building; and is eſteemed by 
many artiſts one of the fineſt works in Italy. The long 
nave conſiſts of a row of five cupolas, and the croſs one 
has on each fide a ſingle cupola, _ and broader than 
the others. The martyrdom of St. Juſtina, done by Paul 
Veroneſe, hangs over the altar. The chief relics of this 
<hurch are the ſuppoſed bodies- of St. Luke and- St. 

The magnificence of the convent, which is built of 
large ſquare free ſtone, is anſwerable to the beauty of 
the church: it is a vaſt fabric that has fix cloiſters, ſeveral 


courts, and many gardens. The refeQory is ve fine, 


extremely neat, and adorned with an excellent picture of 
Jeſus at Emmaus, by Titian: they alſo highly value a 
ſtatue of the Virgin Mary here, which they ſay was at 


Conſtantinople when the Turks made themſelves maſters 
thoſe barbarians, 


of that city; but was ſo frightened by 
that ſhe flew directly to Padua. 
What they call the library is a very magnificent build- 
ing, but very ill furniſhed with books, the cellars being 
much better ſtocked with hogſheads of wine. The Bene- 
dictines of St. Juſtina hoaſt of having diſcovered in their 
garden the coffin of Titus Livius, and that this convent 
s built upon the ruins of an old temple of Concord, 
ſome ſay of Jupiter. 1 5 an, 
The ſquare near it is the largeſt in Padua, and was 
antiently called the Field of Mars: its preſent name is 
Prato della Valle; and it ſerves for the quality to walk 
in. There is a ſmall ſpot in this ſquare named Campo 
Santo, or the Holy Field, from the great number of 
Chriſtians who formerly-ſuffered martyrdom there. The 
cathedral is a very old ſtructure, and has a revenue of a 
hundred thouſand crowns for maintaining twenty-ſeven 
canons, who muſt be all of noble extraction, with ſome 
chaplains and other officers. There are here the tombs 
of many great men, and the church is adorned with a 
reat number of excellent paintings by the great maſters. 
ther handſome churches are thoſe of the Carmelites, 
St. Franciſco di Paola, the Theatines, and St. Maria 


della Gratie, © © | 
The univerſity founded by the emperor Frederic II. was 


formerly in great repute ; but has for many years been | 


ſo decayed, that the ſtudents now . ſcarce make five 
hundred, No difficulty is made of burying. a Proteftant 
traveller in a church or convent, if before his death care 
has been taken to have his name entered in the matri- 
cula of the univerſity, ' In this ſtructure are the ſtatues 
and arms of a great number of illuſtrious perſons who 
were members of it, The anatomical theatre being 
ſomewhat dark, the diſſections are generally performed by 
candle-light. The library is' a handſome building, and 
the phyſic-garden, _ not large, is ingeniouſly con- 
univerſity in Europe. + + 
lar 
hall is kept in ſo dirty a condition, that were it wt wy 
ſome monuments it contains it would not be worth ſee- 


trived, 'and was the of the kind belonging to any 
The chief civil edifice is the town · houſe; but its la 
ing: on the outſide of the four gates are the ſtatues of 
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Paton; 


Patavinus, Petrus Aponus; and Paulus Patavigus. 
the large hall juſt mentioned is a (tone; which wake; er 
inſcription, by which it is termed the ſtone of ignomin 
and bankruptcy. For ſuch as became bankrupt; and 
were unable to pay their debts," by ſiting publiclythree 
times with their bare poſteriots on this E ſwear 
ing that it was not in their power to diſeharge their . 
were cleared from any farther proſecution from cheir 
creditors : but this extraordinary ceremony has beer-dif.. 
continued for upwards of ſixty years. 1% 90 
The podeſta, or chief magiſtrate's palace, which joins 

to the town-houſe, contains à great number of buttoes, 
ſtatues, and arms of former podeſtas; and in it is alſo tha 
1 1 NT an aba 


—— _ | | un eb 
- The pallazzo del Capitaneo ſtands in a beautiful area 
called Piazza de Nobili. It is an elegant building, and 
the ſecond ſtory is adot ned with — „ ſuppofted b 
pt turd —— columns of red marble, The tower is al 
a good piece of architecture, and has a clock which ſhews 
both the courſe of the ſun and moon 
© .Theantientpalace of the tyrant Acciolini is remarkable 
for its ſpacious” vaults, and at preſent ſerves both for 
an arſenal and granary: it has two towers, on one of 
which is a Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe: 
Shed tears of compaſſion on this priſon, where the 
blood of your anceſtors was abundantly ſhed; for thoſe 
whom the - inhuman Acciolini thruſt} down” alive, 
without any diſtindtion of age, ſex, rank, or con- 
dition, into this dungeon, periſhed with hunger, grief 
and deſpair. After ſuch numbers of innocent victians, 
who were buried alive in this dreadful ſeputchre/ it was 
at laſt the juſt fate of the execrable tyrane himſelf to 
expire in it. Hence you ought to be ſenſible of your 
preſent happineſs, in having a prince who, from being 
objects of pity and compaſſion, has rendered you ſo 
happy as to be:envied for your proſperity. This in- 
ſeription was placed over this dreadful dungeon by Se- 
I no rr pm th a native = Padua, commiſlaty of 
| proviians and military-ſtores lodged in this 7 
in che year. 1618.“ . Fa. | 25 8 — 
Among the pleaſure · gardens in Padua that of d' Andola, 

a noble Venetian, is one of the beſt, it being adorned 
with great numbers of ſtatues z but the Papafava gardens 
exceed it for orange trees, cypreſs, and other evergreens, 
which are dif into fine walks, labyrinths, and beau- 
tiful hedges. Of the latter ſome are of box-trees thit- 
teen or fourteen feet high. 7 1 
Though the air of Padua is eſteemed very healthy, yet 
few' cities have ſo many apothecaries in proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants: but ir muſt be obſerved; that 
moſt of theſe venders of medicines are alſo confectioners. 
Great quantities of vipers are oollected here, ſome of 
which are kept alive for various uſes, and others dried 
and made into powder, which is ſuppoſed to be of great 
efficacy in medicine, | | 

The Jews have their particular quarter allotted to 
hone. of Padua, out of which they are not permitted 
to ſtir. 3 44 | 

The plain about Padua is a perfect paradiſe, and the 
neighbouring mountains yield excellent wine and oil. 
The paſſage from Padua to Venice is very convenient, 
and in fair weather the ſight of the many ſeats on both 
ſides the river renders it very pleaſant. | 

At the diſtance of about four Italian miles from Pa- 
dua is the village of Abano, which is much frequented 
in ſummer on account of the warm baths, which are a- 
bout half a mile from it. In theſe baths are three ſorts 
of water of very different qualities; ſome of theſe ſprings 
are impregnated with ſulphur, and have particular bath- 
ing-rooms, where, by means of ſteps, one may deſcend 
to any depth in the water: others are boiling hot, and 
the water ſprings up in ſuch quantities as to drive a will 
at the diſtance of about twenty paces from the ſource. 
The wooden pipes through which the water is conveyed 
to theſe, baths: are often encruſted with a white ſtoney 
ſubſtance, not eaſily ſeparated from the wood; and the 
exact impreſſion of the veins. and knots of the woud on 
this concretion make it perfectly reſemble petrified wood. 
A ſudatorium has alſo been built here, the effect of which 
is cauſed by the ſteam of the water. Some of the ſprings, 
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which are tepid, are ſaid to bg impregnated with "_— 
2 | an 
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from their reddiſh ſediment, and other ſigns, 
ar to be chalybeate. In thoſe where ſulphur predo- 
mates, the pipes contract a cruſt of whitiſh ſalt, Here 
1 Iſo A mud-bath, where very obſtinate arthritic diſor- 
_ have been cured, by means of the warm mud. 
The peninſula Rovigo, which' 1s alſo ſubje to Ve- 
ice, is very fertile, and environed by the rivers Adige, 
Po Tattaro, and Caſtagnaro; and is interſected by ſe- 
Welt canals, It contains Rovigo, a pretty large city 
ſcated on the Adige, which runs through it. Its fortifi- 
cations ate antient, beſides Which it has a caſtle, and is 
the reſidence of the biſhop of Adria. This diſtrict, be- 
Gdes the above city, only contains Adria, which is now 
an inconſiderable place, and three other market-towns, 


and others, 
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The V ERONESE, 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with à particular De- 
ſcription of the City of Verona. 

HE Veroneſe, the next country ſubject to Venice, 
g is bounded on the north by the country of Trent, 
on the eaſt by the Paduan and Vicentino, on the ſouth 
by the dutchy of Mantua, and on the weſt by Breſciano, 
lis utmoſt extent from north to ſouth is about forty miles, 
and its breadth from eaſt to weſt about thirty-two. 

The Veroneſe is a delightfu] country, abounding in 
excellent peaches, melons, figs, ſtrawberries, truffles, 
yery large artichokes, cheſnuts, ' apples, pears, plums, 
wine, oil, corn, and'other vegetables. It has good mar- 
ble, and petrifaCtions of ſeveral kinds. Among the moun- 
tains, that of Baldo is celebrated for its valuable plants, 
The lake of Garda, in Latin Benacus, Virgil repreſents 
as very ſtormy, comparing its waves to thoſe of the 
ocean : indeed it reſembles the ſea, and his deſcription 
is not very hyperbolical, It is upwards of twenty-eight 
Engliſh miles in length, and abounds in fiſh, particu- 
larly large fine trouts. The diſtrict of Verona annually 
brings in to the republic of Venice upwards of five 
hundred and ſixty thouſand ducats. The principal city 
of this diſtrict is the following : | 
Verona, the capital of the Veroneſe, is a very large 
city, ſituated in the forty fifth degree twenty ſix minutes 


north latitude, and in the eleventh degree fifteen minutes 
caſt longitude, It is fortified in the antient manner, 


the other two in a plain, by the river Adige, which runs 
through the city, and over which are four ſtone bridges, 
one of them three hundred and forty-eight feet long 

This city makes a better appearance from its delight- 
ful outlets, than when one is within it; moſt of the 
ſtreets being narrow, crooked, and dirty, and the houſes 
but mean, The inhabitants are computed to amount to 
near fifty thouſand, but they were formerly much more 
numerous. The beſt ſtreet in the city is called II Curſo, 


races, &c. Common proſtitutes were formerly permitted 
to enter the liſts, and to run for the prize; but this cuſ- 
tom has been aboliſhed, and altered to a horle-race, 
which is exhibited on Shrove-Sunday, the laſt Sunday 
of the carnival, The prize is a piece of gold brocade, or 
ſome other rich ſtuff, The largeſt piazza in this city is 
La Piazza d'Armi, where the two annual fairs in ſpring 


ſtatue repreſenting the republic of Venice in a female 
habit, with a crown on her head. In the town-houſe 
are the ſtatues of five celebrated perſons Who were na- 
tives of Verona; theſe are Catullus, Emilius Marcus, 
Cornelius Nepos, the elder Pliny, and Vitruvius ; be- 
ſides which, on a high arch, ſtands the ſtatue of Giero- 
nimo Fracaſtori, a learned phyſician, mathematician, and 
excellent poet, who flouriſhed in the ſixteenth century, 

The moſt valuable piece of antiquity here is the cele- 
brated Roman amphitheatre, which is ſo perfect that the 
ſeats on which the people ſat are ſtill entire. Indeed but 
little of it appears antient, it having been carefully re- 
paired from time to time at the city's expence. The 
earned count Maffei computed that it conveniently held 
twenty-two thouſand one hundred and eighty- four ſpec- 
73 | | 
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with three caſtles, two of which ſtand on a hill, and | 


where the diverſions of the carnival conclude with foot- | 


and autumn are held, and in which ſtands a marble |- 
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tators, but the outer wall and the upper ſtory are want- 


in | 


5 the edifice where the learned Philarmonic Society 
hold their meetings is a very large hall, in which are the 
portraits of the patres, or preſidents of this academy, who. 
are always four in number ; and in an apartment on the 
left hand are kept the old muſical inftruments with Which 
the nobility of Verona uſed formerly to amuſe themſelves. 
An apartment on the right hand is appointed for the pre- 
ſidents of the Philoti, who are inſtituted for the improve- 
ment of bodily exerciſes, as riding, fencing, vaulting, 
dancing, &c. There is alſo in this building a fine thea- 
tre for exhibiting operas and comedies, which has five 
galleries, and was built from a deſign of the famous 
ranceſco Bibiena, architect to the emperor. As the no- 
bility aſſemble here ſeveral times in a week to divert them- 
ſelves with cards, &c. this theatre may be conſidered as 
a kind of exchange for the polite and the literati of 
Verona, In one room ftands the ſtatue of a female of 
white marble. On the outſide of this edifice are to be 
ſeen a great number of inſcriptions and other remains of 
antiquity, many of which were dug up about Verona 
and that they may not be expoſed to any future damage 
from the injuries of the weather, they are inſerted in a 
long wall facing the ſouth, the north wind being found 
very detrimental to ſtones, After theſe are ſeveral an- 
tient monuments in baſſo relievo, repreſenting the gods, 
ſacrifices, &c. In the proper arrangement of theſe pieces 
the marquis Scipio Maffei was at no ſmall expence, and 
ſpared no pains to increaſe their number ; on which account 
the gentlemen belonging to this academy erected a marble 
ſtatue of him over the entrance of this building. 
In Verona there are convents of Carmelite monks, both 
bare-footed and others. In the church of the former are 
three fine altars, the firſt of which is adorned with columns 
of verde-antico, the ſecond with pillars of ared and white 
veined marble, and the third with columns of a yellow 
marble. The high altar is alſo of beautiful marble finely 
executed, and adorned with a noble picture of the An- 
nunciation, 
In the church belonging to the other Carmelite monks 
is a beautiful altar of fine marble, and in the veſtry a fine 
pou of painting by one of the diſciples of the otlobroted 
aphae], repreſenting our Saviour when a child playing 
with John the Bapriſt, and the Virgin Mary — 
with great complacency on their mutual fondneſs and 
ſportive innocence, 

Among the other churches, one of the fineſt is that of 
St. George, belonging to the Benedictine monks. Over 
the door is the baptiſm of Chriſt painted by Tintoretto 
on the high altar is a piece repreſenting hs martyrdom 
of St. George, by Paul Veroneſe; and on one fide near 
it our Saviour feeding five thouſand people, by Paul Ta- 
ranati, who was ſeventy- nine years of age when he 
painted this piece; and on the other fide a _ fine re- 
preſentation of the Iſraelites gathering manna, This piece 
is twenty-four feet in length, and twenty-three broad, 

Between Verona and Vicenza are found all kinds of 
petrified fiſh, moſt of which are of the ſalt-water ſpecies, 
in a ſort of white loam. Theſe fiſhes are generally well 


| preſerved, their bones being entire, and frequently even 


their ſcales ; they chiefly conſiſt of pike, ſoles, thorn- 
backs, flying-fiſh,” perch, and gudgeons. 


SECT. XIII. 


The Territory of VICENZA, or VICENTINO. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : with a particular De- 
ſcription of the City of Vicenza, and the Manners of the In- 
habitants. 


2 pin territory of Vicenza is alſo a part of Lombardy, 
and is bounded on the north by the territory of 
Trent, on the eaſt by the Treviſano, on the ſouth by 
the Paduan ; and on the weſt by the Veroneſe, extending 
in length from north to ſouth, about forty miles, and in 
breadth about thirty-three, 

The air is ſerene and healthful, and the inhabitants 
computed at a hundred and fifty or a hundred and fixty 


| 


thouſand ſouls, The country is indeed fo fertile and de- 
4 X lightful, 
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lightful, that it may be called both the garden and fleſh- 
market of Venice; it alſo produces good wine. 

The principal city in this territory is Vicenza, or 
Vicentia, which is 3 thirty Italian miles from Ve- 
rona, in the forty- fifth degree thirty four minutes north 
latitude, and in the twelfth degree fifteen minutes eaſt 
longitude, and is watered by the rivers 9 and 
Rerone, which here unite their ſtreams, and contains 
many elegant and beautiful buildings, the tops of ſeveral 
of them ornamented with ſtatues, particularly the piazza 
before the council-houſe. This piazza makes a grand 
appearance, and before it ſtands two very lofty columns: 
on the top of one of them is St. Mark's winged lion, the 
arms of Venice, and on the other the image of our Sa- 
viour, There is in this city a literary ſociety ſtiled the 
Olympici, whoſe deſign is chiefly the improvement of 
the Italian language. The academicians hold their meet- 
ings in a theatre Þuile by the celebrated Palladio, who 
was a native of this city. It is but ſeldom uſed as a 
theatre, yet the perſpective of the ſtage is admirable, and 
it is adorned with ſtatues of the Roman. emperors and 

hiloſophers. The pit is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral 
tues, and the ſeats are diſpoſed after the manner of 
the antient amphitheatres. In the Campus Martius, 
without the city, is a triumphal arch built from one of 
Palladio's deſigns, in unitations of the antient ſtructures 
of that kind. The Monte della Pieta is alſo a ſtately 
fabric, and has a very fine library. 

Of the churches, which are fiſty-ſeven in number, 
fourteen are parochial, and twenty-nine conventual. A- 
mong theſe the great altar of the Er church is a 
— piece of Palladio's architecture. 

The church della Madona di Monte, on a mountain 
without the city, is much frequented by pilgrims, and 
has a fine ſrontiſpiece, with a conyent built cloſe by it. 
In the refeory of this convent is a picture painted by 
Paul Veroneſe, repreſenting pope Gregory. the Great 
fitting with ſeveral pilgrims at table, where our Saviour 
is alle preſent. Though this piece be finely executed, 
the deſign is very abſurd. The pope ſits at the upper end, 


without his triple crown; and next to him Chriſt is repre- 


ſented without any particular mark of diſtinction: the 
next is a cardinal, and on the other ſide another cardi- 
nal, with à large pair of ſpectacles on his noſe ;. a page 
dreſſed in the Spaniſh- manner waits at table, with a dog 
under his arm : under the table are repreſented a cat, a 
monkey, &c, The mountain on which this church and 
convent are built yields a very agreeable proſpect, which 
extends as far as Padua. For the convenience of the 
uſual proceſſions, and of pilgrims, a large aſcent by ſteps 
has been made up the acclivity of the mountain. In the 
valley at the beginning of the aſcent is a triumphal arch, 
and on the left hand of it is a ſtatue of the Virgin 


The fineſt garden at Vicenza is that of count Val- 
marano, which for its ſituation, viſtas, arbours, and 
beautiful walks, may be eſteemed one of the nobleſt in 
all Italy. A covered walk of cedar and orange-trees, 

anted alternately, and above two hundred paces in 
ength, is particularly admired. On one fide of it is a 
broad canal, well ſtocked with large barbels and other 
iſh, which at the ſound of a pipe immediately appear in 
great numbers on the ſurface, in order to be fed. Over 
the entrance into the garden is a Latin inſcription to the 
following purpoſe : 

* If 8 have haply followed thee thus far, 
though they be loth to leave thee, diſpel and baniſh 
them, for this place is dedicated to genial mirth and 
<< feſtivity. Whoever ſhall damage theſe cedars, or crop 
%a flower, let him be eſteemed ſacrilegious, and be pu- 
** niſhed, to appeaſe Vertumnus and Pomona, to whom 
they are conſecrated, 

Native, friend, or ſtranger, who deſireſt to amuſe 
thyſelf with the rural charms of this place,.thou mayeſt 
ſecurely enter, theſe gardens defigned for pleaſure and 
recreation. Here is no fierce dog, no frightful dragon, 
no deity with threatening weapon; but every thing 
is here freely, and without danger, expoſed to thy 
„% view. Such is the pleaſure of count Leonardo Val- 


*, Marano, the owner of theſe gardens, who relies on thy 


« 
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Bxegcr,: 
* modeſty and good breeding as ſufficien 
place from bas, Spe * De 
he inhabitants of Vicenza have the character of bein 
more vindictive than the reſt of the Italians; and it is 
certain that travellers, eſpecially thoſe who are hot and 
quarrelſome, ſhould be very 9 7 both here and in eve 
pact of Italy to avoid diſputes, eſpecially with the poſti|.. 
ions and other perſons of the lower claſs ; for the deſire 
of revenge is ſo predominant, that they haye been known 
to follow a traveller ſix or eight ſtages to watch an Oppo! 
mT of gratifying their malice. 


| por- 
** Open violence, ſays 
. Keyſler, from whom we have borrowed theſe re. 
*© marks, is little to be apprehended from them, on which 
account the danger is the greater; for cowards are 
*© always cruel. Murder is looked upon in Italy in a 
very different light from what it is in other countries, 
If a robbery is committed in the ftreets, or market. 
place, in any of the towns of this country, and the 
people are called to ſtop the thief,” there is always 
, afhiſtance at hand to purſue the criminal; but upon 
crying aſter a murderer, nobody offers to ſtir, and 
the aſſaſſin ſaves himſelf by flying unmoleſted to a 
„ church, conyent, or other — 4 where, to the 
great honour of the clergy be it ſpoken, the villain re. 
% ceives all poſſible aſſiſtance, that he may eſcape the 
«© hands of the civil power, I remember a poſtillion, the 
„above author adds, who once drove me, was treacher- 
* ouſly ſtabbed at the poſt-houſe of Piſtoia; and tho 
the fact was committed in the preſence of more than 
«« ten, perſons, not one of them ſtirred a foot to ſeize or 
4 purſue the murderer.” 

he meaneſt citizens of Vicenza, in ſigning contracts or 
other deeds, add to their names the title of count of 
Vicenza; an empty piece of pride, which they are ſaid 
to derive from an anſwer given by Charles V. who when 
he was at Vicenza, to get rid of the importunate ſolicita- 
tions of ſeveral wealthy citizens to grant them the title 
of counts, ſaid. in jeſt, Todos contes, I make you all 
counts.“ 
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SE Cr. XIV. 


Of the Territories 
maſco, Marca 
Deſcri 
je 


Treviſo, 
@ the = territory of Breſcia is alſo-a part of Lombardy 
ſubject to the Venetians, and, though mountai- 
nous, abounds in wine, oil, wheat, and other grain; 
alſo in ſilver, copper, iron, and marble of all colours. 
'Fhis territory is bounded on the eaſt by the Lago di 
Garda; on the weſtward by the Lago d'Iſeo, in Latin 
Sevinus; and on. the ſouthward by the ſmall lake of Idro, 
The principal city in this diſtrict is the following: 
Breſcia, in Latin. Brixia, is a fortified city on the little 
river Garza, in the forty-fifth degree twenty-ſeven mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the tenth degree thirty-nine 
minutes eaſt longitude, and is defended by a caſtle ſeated 
on a hill, Beſides the cathedral it bas nineteen pariſh- 
churches, forty-five convents, and ſome charitable foun- 
dations, with a general hoſpital. Its biſhop is a ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop. of Milan; he has large revenues, © 
bears the titles of duke, marquis, and count. The ca- 
thedral is a ſtately modern ſtructure; and the celebrated 
biſhop cardinal Quirini having greatly contributed to- 
wards the building of it, and made the city a preſent of 
a library, the magiſtracy, in 1750, erected two ſtatues 
of him, one in the church, and the other at the entrance 
of the library; and alſo cauſed a medal to be ſtruck to 
his honour. Among the relics of this church is an 
azure croſs, believes to be the ſame which Conſtantine 
ſaw in the air. The inhabitants are computed at near 
fifty thouſand, and the nobility, live here in a very ſplen- 
did and gay manner. The fite-arms, ſwords, and cut- 
lery-ware of this city are much eſteemed, as are its linen- 
manufacture, which, with other commadities, render its 
trade very conſiderable. | 


A Breſciano, or Breſciay Bergamo, Cre- 
revigiana, Friuli, and I/iria: with a 
tion of the Cities of Breſcia, Bergamo, Crema, 
or Trevigio, and Udine. 


In 


BZNOAMO, &c. 
Tn this territory are ſome other towns, and a conſider- 
able number of villages... | 

The diſtri of Bergamo is 


towards the 


: the capi . 
— — all while others are barren; but abound in 


Tue only conſiderable place in this diſtrict is 
__© a — fortified city on ſeveral hills, at the 
bottom of which are ſome handſome ſuburbs. Between 
the city and a ſtrong caſtle which ſtands on the higheſt 

ountain, is a communication under ground, In the ca- 
hedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, are ſaid to be 
preſerved and venerated with great devotion the bodies 
of twenty-five ſaints. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of 
filk, and has a 


alſo a part of Lombardy : 


fair on St. Bartholomew's day, to which 
taly, Germany, and Sicily. 
f The diſtrict of Cremaſco, wh 


ntains | 
© Cremna, a pretty ſtrong city, ſeated in a very fruitful 
lain, on the river Serio, and defended ” a caſtle. The 
iſhop is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Bologna, The 
houſes are elegantly built, and beſides the cathedral 
thefe are thirty churches, convents, hoſpitals, and cha- 
ritable foundations, MF 2 2 
The Marca Trevigiana is one of the richeſt and beſt 
ſpots in all Italy; particularly the country between Tre- 
viſo and Caſtel Franco is, as it were, one continued 
garden, every where planted with rows of wild mulber- 


each fide is moſt charmingly variegated with the beauti- 
ful villas and gardens: od 

The principal place in this territory is Treviſo, or 
Trevigio, a very old fortified town, with a fort on the 
river File, into which, after dividing itſelf into three 
branches, and watering the town, the Piaveſella diſ- 


many neat houſes, and among its inhabitants are ſeveral 
noble families. In 1608, the academy Perſeveranti was 
erected here. It has alſo the academy of Solleciti. It 
is the reſidence of a biſhop, and became ſubject to the 
republic in 1388. 

The fertile country of Friuli anciently belonged to 
the patriarch of Aquileia ; but in the fifteenth century 
became ſubje& to the republic of Venice; In the ſix- 
— century a part of it devolved to the houſe of Au- 

ia, | eee 
The capital of the Venetian part is Udine, a city of 
middling fize, ſeated on the river and canal of la Roia. 
The patriarch, who formerly reſided at Aquileia, ſome 
years ago took up his abode here. The conteſt be- 
tween the houſe of Auſtria and the republic about the 
patriarchate, was compromiſed by the pope's ſuppreſſing 
the patriarchate, and erecting two archbiſhoprics out of 
it, one to be in the city, and the other in that of Gortz, 
which belongs to Auſtria, The archbiſhop of Udine is 
metropolitan of all the biſhops in the Venetian territo- 
ries that were before under the patriarch, This City con- 
tains ſeveral churches, convents, and hoſpitals; a col- 
lege for law, and an academy for martial exerciſes. 
ſtria is a kind of peninſula between two large bays of 
the gulph of Venice, namely that of Trieſte and that of 
Quarner, and is about ſixty miles in length, but not 
near ſo broad. It was a part of the ancient Illyricum ; 
but being conquered by the Romans, between the firſt 
and ſecond Punic wars, was annexed to any, In the 
middle ages it belonged: to the patriarchate of Aquileia, 
who was inveſted with it as a marquiſate by the emperor 
Henry IV. In 1190, moſt of the maritime part was 
conquered by the republic of Venice, which they have 


tion from the Auſtrians. It is fruitful, eſpecially in 
wine and oil, but is hilly, and the air unhealthy, on 
which account it is but thinl "on 

Capo &Iftria, anciently ſu 
the territory, is a biſhop's ſee and a pretty ſtrong town, 
ſeated on a ſmall iſland, ſo near the continent that it is 


Milan. This city is famed for its ſewing 


inopolis, the capital of 


north it is mountainous and rocky, but a- 
tal very fruitful. Some valleys produce 


there is a great reſort of merchants and tradeſmen from 


ich is alſo a part of. Lom- | 
bardy, is very fruitful in corn, wine, and hemp, and 


trees, which ſerve as eſpaliers for vines; and in tra- 
yelling from Treviſo to Maeſtre in the dutchy of Venice, 


charges itſelf, This place is of a middling fize, with- 


ever ſince enjoyed, though not without ſome interrup- 


joined to it by a bridge, The * 22 is an old, but a 


| 


ty 
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ſtately building, and has three ailes ſupported by eigh- 
teen marble pillars, , The churches of the Servitz and 
Dominicans are noble ſtructures, as is alſo that of the 
Franciſcans, who hold the tribunal of the inquiſition. 
The town-hall is a very ancient edifice, ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly a temple dedicated to Pallas ; and it is 
even affirmed, that the ftatue of Juſtice, which now 
8 in the front of the building, was that of the god- 
eſs. 

In this diftri& are ſeveral other towns ; but they are 
moſt of them ſmall and inconſiderable. 

With reſpect to the other parts of the dominions of 
Venice, we have already given an account of Venetian 
Dalmatia in page 136; and of the iſlands of Corfu, 
Santa Maura, Cephalonia and Zante, which belong to 
Venice, in treating of Turky in Europe, page 426, 27. 


Ie. . 

0 the Republi of GEN. 
The Situation, Extent; and Produce of Genoa. Its Maniu- 
fatures, Trade, Hiſtory, and Form of Government. The 
Title and Arms of the Republic : Its Offices, Courts, Re- 


venue, Military and Naval Force; with a particular 
Deſcription of the City of Genoa, and of the Manneri 


of its Inhabitants. 
* independent republic of Genoa, beſides being 

poſſeſſed of a long tract which extends along the 
coaſt of an extenſive gulph of., the Mediterranean, an- 
ciently called Mare Liguſticum, has alſo the ſovereign- 
ty of the iſland of Corſica. The above tract extends a- 
long the coaſt from eaſt to weſt, about one hundred and 
fifty-two miles; but from north to ſquth it is very nar- 
row in ſome places, it being _ eight, and in the 
wideſt not above twenty miles broad. It is bounded by 
the principality of Piedmont, the dutchies of Montfer- 
rat, Milan, Placentia, and Parma, the grand dutchy of 
Tuſcany, and the republic of Lucca. 

The mountains take up a great part of the country; 
ſome of theſe are covered with woods ; ſome are quite 
barren and rocky, and others yield good paſture. Though 
the Genoeſe, from their want of arable Jand, are oblig- 
ed to furniſh themſelves with great quantities of corn 
from Lombardy, Sicily, Naples, and other countries, 
yet ſuch is their ſkill and induſtry in improving a moun- 
tainous, rocky, and ſterile ſoil, that all the year round 
Genoa is plentifully furniſhed with pulſe and vegetables 
for the kitchen in the higheſt perfection. The countr) 
alſo produces both common and muſcadel wine, wit 
plenty of excellent fruit, particularly in the weſt part 
are lemons, oranges, pomegranates, figs and almonds ; 
beſides many plantations of mulberry-trees, chiefly in- 
tended for filk-worms. The olives principally grow a= 
bout Spatia- bay. It will not here be improper to ob- 
ſerve; that the olive-tree very nearly reſembles a willow, 
and makes but a mean appearance. The beſt oil is the 
white and tranſparent; for' the deep yellow is either 
made from over-ripe olives, or has been kept too long. 
The good oil has no ſmell nor any kind of viſcid fatnel . 
Virgin oil, by the ancients called green oil, is preſſed 
both from ripe and unripe olives, and is the whiteſt, the 
moſt palatable; and in every reſpe the beſt. The inha- 
bitants have alſo ſuch plenty of ſalt, that they can ſpare 
it for exportation, as they alſo can ſtone and marble. 
Thefe territories are watered by many rivers ; but they 
are all of them ſmall and inconſiderable. 

The inhabitants of Genoa are of the Romiſh religion, 
and the inquiſition, as in other parts of Italy, has been 
introduced here. However, a great number of Proteſ- 
tants live among them without moleſtation. 

The Genoeſe manufactures are far from being ſo nu- 
merous as formerly, yet velvet, pluſh, and fuſtian, are 
ſtill made, together with damaſks, and other ſilk ſtuffs ; 
for which —otifiderable quantities of red filk are imported 
from Meſſina and other ports of Sicily; they alſo make 

1d and filver tiſſues, laces, and es ; but theſe are 
inferior to thoſe of France and the Netherlands. The o- 
ther Genoeſe merchandizes conſiſt of oil, fruit, Par- 


| meſan cheeſe, anchovies and drugs, which Jaſt are 
| | brought 


— 
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tain the poſſeſſion of Crimea, from which th 
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brought from the Levant. A briſk trade is carried on 
with theſe goods, — to Spain, Ships of moſt 
European nations, particular] Engliſh, Dutch, and 
French, are conſtantly ſeen at Genoa, which is alſo the 
great mart for the trade of 238 Indeed the re- 
venues principally ariſe from manufaQtures and trade; 
but the ſtate is far from making the figure it formerly 
did, which is chiefly owing to the improvement of ma- 
nufactures in other countries, the dearneſs of the Geno- 
eſe goods, and the danger of the harbour. Indeed Ge- 
noa was in 1751 declared a free port ; but this freedom is 
under ſome reſtrictions not known at Leghorn. In the 
— properly called Porto Franco, any merchant may 


have a warehouſe, and both export and import goods 


free from duty ; but ſuch as are diſpoſed of in the city 
or on the continent, pay very conſiderably, The city of 
Genoa is famous for having the richeſt bankers in Eu- 
rope, and hence a very profitable article is its dealing in 
bills of exchange. 

Genoa was the capital of ancient Liguria ; it was de- 
ſtroyed by Mago the Carthaginian, but rebuilt by the 
Romans, and after them fell under the power of the 
Oſtrogoths, out of whoſe hands it was reſcued by the 
great Beliſarius, and rendered ſubject to the Eaſtern em- 
pire. In 670 it was ſacked by the Longobardi ; but be- 


ing afterwards rebuilt, continued under their dominion 


till they were expelled out of Italy by. Charlemagne. 
For ſome centuries Genoa was ſubject to the Roman 
emperors, but by degrees erected itſelf into an indepen- 


dent ſtate ; and ſoon after its power became fo increaſed” 


by its flouriſhing trade, that in the year 806 it reduced 
the iſland of Corſica; and in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the inhabitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
croiſades, The Genoeſe in the twelfth century ſubdued 
half of Sardinia, and the city of Syracuſe in Sicily, and 
even made themſelves maſters of all the ports in the 
Black Sea, and ſettled themſelves in Crimea. In the 
thirteenth century they added to their conqueſts the 
towns of Albenga, Savona, Vintimiglia, and others in 
their neighbourhood, and engaged in a long and expen- 
ſive war with Venice, which laſted till the year 1381, 
and ſo weakened them, that they became unable to main- 
were en- 
tirely driven in 1471. At length this republic ſuffered 
many rude ſhocks from the inteſtine difienfions which 
aroſe about the form of government, by which the ſtate 
was ſo debilitated, that the people were obliged to put 
themſelves ſometimes under the protection of the duke of 
Milan, and ſometimes under that of the kings of France; 
but the latter treating them with intolerable rigour, they 


ſtruggled hard for liberty, but without ſucceſs, till that 
naval hero Andrew Doria, in 1528, reſcued his country 


out of the hands of the French, and eſtabliſhed its pre- 
ſent form of government. Genoa has from that time 


generally ſided with Spain, which has frequently involy- 
ed it in quarrels with France, and it has always had a 
dangerous neighbour in the duke of Savoy. In 1684, 
the capital was bombarded by the French, when the re- 


public, to ſave it from total deſtrudtion, was obliged to 


ſubmit to very hard terms ; two of which were, That 
the on and four counſellors ſhould appear in perſon at 
Verſai 


arm all their gallies, except fix, and fit out no more 


les, and aſk pardon; and that the ſtate ſhould diſ- 


without the French king's conſent, 


they were ſeverely chaſtiſed in 1746, by 


In the year 1713, Charles VI. fold the marquiſate of 
Final to the republic for a conſiderable ſum of money ; 


and in 17.30) the inhabitants of Corſica began their re- 
volt, and will probably be never entirely reduced under 
the Genoeſe ſubjection. In 1743, the queen of Hunga- 


Ty having at the treaty of Worms, ceded to the king of 


Sardinia all her right to the town and marquiſate of Fi- 
nal, and he demanding that the Genoeſe ſhould deliver 
them up, they entered into an alliance with France, 
Spain, and Naples, and in 1745, declared war againſt 
the king of Sardinia ; an unfortunate ſtep, for which 
reat Britain 
of Sardinia 
onente ; ſe- 


and the queen of Hungary. The kin 
made himſelf maſter of all the Riviera di 


veral Genoeſe ports were bombarded by the Engliſh 
fleet, and the Imperialiſts even ſeized on the city of Ge- 


noa; but after. 


a terrible ſlaughter on both ſides, were 
K | 
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| driven out by the inhabitants, and in 1947; Failed in 


their attempt to recover it. However, the tranquility of 
this republic was reſtored by the treaty of Air la- Cha- 
pelle in 1748. | 5 
Before we deſcribe the form of government, it will 
be proper to give our readers ſome 12 of the nobility, 
which are diſtinguiſhed into ancient and new. The an- 
cient nobility conſiſts of twenty eight families, whom 
Andrew Doria, in the year 1528, declared alone capable 
of holding the dignity of doge, and the other chief 
offices; all the other inhabitants being reduced by 
him to the claſs of commoners. However, there are 
joined to theſe other eminent and wealthy families; but 
they are obliged inſtead of their former name to adopt 
one of the twenty- eight; for in ſubſequent times it was 
found neceſſary, for the preſervation of the public tran- 
quility, to proceed to a new creation 'of nobles. The 
new nobility conſiſt of about five hundred families, 
The ancient nobility think themſelves much ſuperior to 
the modern, though both are now equally capable 
of public employments. However, in order to fit 
in the great council, it is neceſſary to have been a 
nobleman four years, and fix to fit in the leſſer; but a 
procurator or ſenator muſt be a nobleman of ten years 
ſtanding, and to be doge requires fifteen. The great fa- 
milies of Doria and Spinola have given over commerce, 
but the other nobility make no ſcruple of being whole- 
ſale merchants. "They are alſo allowed to keep velvet, 
ſilk, and cloth manufactories; to farm the duties, and 
to have ſhares in merchant-ſhips ; but all other buſineſs 
and handicraft employments are forbidden them. It may 
be ſaid in general, that the republic is poor, and the no- 
bility rich, though not to ſuch a degree as is commonly 
ſuppoſed. Dr. Buſching ſays, he is credibly informed, 
that not above four or * houſes are poſſeſſed of three 
hundred thouſand liri per annum, (each liri is worth a- 
bout eight- pence three- farthings ſterling) that there are 
many more from twenty to thirty thouſand ; but the 
greateſt part of them have not above ten thouſand. 

The form of government in this republic is ariſtocra- 
tical ; the chief perſon is called the doge, or duke, to 
which dignity no perſon 'is promoted till he is fiſty years 
of age, Every two years a new doge is choſen, and the 
former is incapable during five years of holding the ſame 
poſt again, However, he has a procurator's office aſſign- 
ed him, and a penſion of a hundred ſcudi for life, each 
worth four ſhillings and fix-pence. 

On the election-day, which is uſually on the third of 
January, the great council meet in the ducal palace, and 
by drawing gilt balls out of a box, where are alſo ſome 
ſilver ones, fifty perſons are choſen out of the leſſer coun- 
cil, who write down the names of ſuch as they think 
worthy of being promoted to the ducal office, From 
theſe ſo nominated,.and alſo from the fiſty who drew 
the gilt balls, the great council, by a majority of votes, 
ſelect fifteen ; and of theſe again the leſſer ſix, of which 
each at leaſt muſt have three-tiſths of the votes. It is out 
of theſe ſix that the great council, by a majority of ſut- 
frages, elect a doge. 5 

On account of the kingdom of Corſica a crown is placed 
on the doge's head, and a ſceptre in his hand; and dur- 
ing the two firſt days after his election, be wears royal 
robes ; but afterwards only the ſcarlet gown common to 
all the members of the council. He is fine his ſerenity, 
but at the expiration of his government he is only ſtiled 
his excellence, like the reſt of the council. He and his 
family live in the palace, and have a body- guard of two 
hundred Germans. Without his conſent nothing can be 
propoſed, nor any reſolution of the council be of force. 
In all important affairs he makes the firſt motion, gives 
audience to ambaſſadors, and all orders are iſſued in his 
name, : Ne 1 | 
The title of the republic is, the moſt ſerene republic of 
Genoa. Its arms are argent, a croſs gules; the helmet 
ſurmounted with a regal crown, to denote the ſovereignty 
of the republic over the iſland of Corſica, Its rank is im- 
mediately next to. Venice, and it requires that its miniſ- 
ters at foreign courts ſhould be treated as thoſe of crown- 
ed heads, p | E” x. 

The chief authority, next to that of the doge, is lodg- 
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4 alſo be conſidered as the council appoint- 
wit” . 4 The former conſiſts of twelve, and the 
latter of eight, without including thoſe Who having 
been doge, continue procurators all the remaining parc 
| ir lived. Theſe two offices are only biennial. hree 
p ernatori and two procuratori live in the palace with 
ad duke; but are changed every three months. The 
governatori, together with the doge, conſtitute the ſig- 
noria, or gran council of ſtate, who deliberate on the 
moſt ſecret affairs, and afterwards lay matters of import- 
ance before the great council, in order to their receiving 
a general approbation : they alſo, in conjunction with 
the procuratori, aſſiſt at any intereſting con ſultations of 
the great council. Without the privity and advice of 
the procuratori no affair of importance can be determin- 
ed. and it is to them that the direction of the treaſury 
and public revenues belong. N 54 

The great council is compoſed of four hundred, and 
the little council, which is as it were a committee of the 
former, of one hundred. None but nobles, and ſuch as 
reſide at Genoa, can be admitted into either. "The mem- 
bers are annually changed by a new election, which is 
performed towards the 'end of December, by thirty per- 
ſons ſelected for that purpoſe by the lefſer council, out of 
one hundred perſons propoſed by it. Both colleges de- 
liberate with the two higher colleges on the laws, cuſ- 
toms, taxes, and contributions; but war, peace, and 
alliances, are only conſidered and determined in the leſſer 
council. The five ſupreme ſindicatori, who are 1 
choſen out of the lefter council, examine the condu 
of the doge, the governators, the procurators, and other 
officers at the expiration of their employments. The 
commiſſetios of peace, who are three in number, and 
thoſe of the laws two, are changed every two years. The 
former, who are citizens, inſpect into the matrimonial 
affairs of the citizens, adjuſt ag diſputes, of in caſe 
of obſtinacy lay them before the — They like- 
wiſe aſſiſt at the election of a doge, and of all other per- 
ſons in authority, eſpecially of the thirty directors for 
elections, with reſpect to whom they are to examine 
whether their proceedings be legal, and whether in every 
other reſpe& due obedience be paid to the laws. 

Proceſſes among the citizens are decided by the rota, a 
court conliſting of five foreign doctors of civil and canon 
law, who live in the palace of the & mos and conti- 
nue two years in office. Another college of ſeven na- 
tive doors of law, who are uſually changed every half 
year, appoint guardians, ſee that proceſſes are not pro- 
trated without cauſe, and that care is taken of the po- 
lity. There is alſo a particular penal-court called rota 
criminalis, and another that deſerves commendation, 
which manages the affairs of poor debtors, or others de- 
tained in priſon.. 

In . the five cenſors take cognizance of the manu- 
factures and trade, the quality of proviſions, weights, and 
meaſures, and of the behaviour of the conſuls and war- 
dens of companies. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral infe- 
rior offices, which the freemen are capable of exerciſing. 

The ordinary revenue of the ſtate is computed to a- 
mount to about half a million of liri ; it ariſes from the 
duties on imports and exports : the regalia at Sarzana, 
Gavi, Savona, Vintimiglia, and other 1 ; the woods 
and foreſts; the monopoly of wine, with reſpect to vint- 
ners and others, who keep cellars, and have no wine of 
their own ; and of corn ſold to bakers ; together with 
fines, and the produce of all the revenues of Corſica : 
but theſe laſt, even when that iſland was quiet, ſcarce 
anſwered the charge of the troops, and the many civil 
officers kept there ; which more particularly ſince the 
inſurrection in that iſland, muſt have been of great ex- 
pence to the republic. | 

When the above revenues fall ſhort of anſwering the 
necellary expences, the ſtare borrows from the nobles 
and rich citizens large ſums, at a high intereſt on cer- 
tain pledges, and even aſſignments on branches of the 
pane revenue, which in 1407 gave riſe to the famous 

ank of St. George, ſo called from St. George's church, 
where the directors formerly held their meetings. The 
opulence and power of this bank are very extraordinary, 
whole towns, manors, and territories belonging to it 
and even great part of the iſland of Corſica, Among other 
74 
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important privileges, it is inveſted with a particular juriſ- 
diction, and is dependent only on the doge and ſtate. 
This company bas not only advanced large ſums to the 

republic, but alſo to ir he as mortgages on lands or 
public revenues jn other ſtate. | 

The republic, in time of. peace, uſually keep on foot a 
body of above five thouſand regular troops; namely, four 
thouſand natives, the duke's life-guard- of two hundred 
Germans, five hundred Swiſs, three hundred Italians, 
and one hundred bombardiers. Beſides theſe, there is 
alſo a militia, which, in caſe of neceſſity, is obliged to 
take the field. The cavalry raiſed in time of war only 
amount to about ſix hundred, who are but of little ſervice, 
on account of the badneſs of the horſes in this country. 
In the laſt war the republic had in pay eighteen thouſand ' 
men. The fleet of this republic, antiently ſo celebrated 
for its victories over the Saracens, Piſaneſe, Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Turks, and for continuing a conſiderable 
time maſters of Sardinia, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, Can- 
dia, Cyprus, and many other iſlands and places in the 
Mediterranean and Archipelago, and even of the Black- 
Sea, is now reduced to fix gallies, which only ſerve, ac- 
cording to Addiſon and Keyſler, to import corn and wine, 
and in ſummer-time to give the principal ladies of Ge- 
noa an airing. 

The territories of the republic on the continent are, 
Riviera di Levante, Riviera di Ponente, and the mar- 
quiſate of Finale. 

The city of Genoa, which ſtands in the firſt of theſe 
diſtricts, is the capital and ſeat of this republic. It is ſi- 
tuated in the forty- ſourth deg. twenty- five minutes north 
latitude, and in the eighth deg. forty-one minutes eaſt 
longitude. Genoa is one of the moſt inconvenient, yet, 
at the ſame time; one of the moſt beautiful, cities in Italy, 
and is ſeen to the greateſt advantage at the diftance of a 
quarter of a league at ſea, where its ſtately buildings, 
which have gained it the name of Superba, are ſeen to' 
form a glorious amphitheatre, gradually riſing up the 
ſide of a hill. This declivity, and the narrowneſs of the 
{treets, exclude the uſe of coaches in Genoa, every body 
being ſatisfied with going on foot, except the principal 
ladies, who are carried in chairs and litters ; but the lof- 
tineſs of the houſes and nartowneſs of the ſtreets abate the 
exceſhve heats of ſummer, by mtercepting the ſun-beams, 
and thus tend to preſerve, the healthfulneſs of the city. 
The ftreets are exceedingly well paved, and in ſome parts 
with free-ſtone; beſides, the want of coaches and other 
carriages greatly conduce to their cleanlineſs. As the 
barrenneſs of the neighbouring ſoil requires great quanti- 
ties of manure, the dung of horſes and mules is very care- 
fully gathered up. This is chiefly obſerved in the ſub- 
urbs of Pietro d"Arena, where the breadth of the ſtreets 
admits the uſe of all kinds of wheel-carriages. 9 11 

Moſt of the houſes are flat-roofed, or at leaſt have a 
gallery at top. The roofs are moſtly covered with la- 
vagna, a ſtone that very mach reſembles ſlate, and in 
the ſhelving ſituation of the city theſe areas, which are 
planted with orange-trees, form a kind of penſile gardens, 
which, though they have * wonderful nor extra- 
ordinary, have a very agreeable effect. | 

On the rocks projecting into the ſea have been built 
ſeveral baſtions, which, in ſome places, ſtand two or 
three behind each other, .and the length of theſe fortifi- 
cations, with the lower town, is not leſs than three Ita- 
lian miles. The number of guns mounted upon all the 
works for the defence of the city, is little ſhort of five 
hundred. Towards the land the city is ſurrounded with 
a double wall, and the outward, which is the neweſt, 
extends beyond the hill, beginning at the fanal, or light- 
houſe, and terminating at the river Biſagno. The city 
is ten miles in circumference, and ſuch is the inequality 
of the country, that it takes up three hours to ride round 
it; but this wall is of too great an extent to be of any 
conſiderable ſervice, unleſs, perhaps, in keeping out the 
banditti, The weſt fide of the city is watered by the ri- 
ver Bonzevera, and on the oppoſite fide runs the Bi- 
ſagno. 8 | | 

"be harbour of Genoa is large, but not very ſafe}; 
however, no care or expence is omitted in improving it, 
and it has now a mole which extends upwards of ſeven - 
hundred paces into the ſea, On the right hand, near 
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the light houſe, is alſo a new mole, which projects ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- four paces, and is defended by huge 
fragments of rocks. As the ſea is here very deep, thoſe 
works muſt have been very expenſive. In the middle of 
the harbour, at a place called the Royal Bridge, is a 
commodious watering-place for ſhips, the water being 
conveyed by pipes from the mountains. . Within this 
harbour. is the wet-dock for the republic's gallies, the 
largeſt of which carries only from ſixty to one hundred 
ſoldiers, and three hundred and twenty rowers, five or 
on a bench. 
The Darſena, or wet-dock, abounds with Turkiſh 
ſaves, who are generally of a ſurly fierce aſpect, to 
which their long whiſkers do not a little contribute. 


They are dreſſed in a coarſe cloak, with a cowl to it like 


that of the Capuchins. In the Darſena they are at liber- 
ty; but in the city one meets them every where chained 
in couples, and crying cheeſe, cotton, cloth, &c. They 
alſo keep tippling-houſes, and 5 ſhops in the Darſe- 
na, their officers giving them all potfible encouragement, 
advancing them ſmall ſums, with which, in their trips to 
Marſeilles, Corſica, and other places, they buy all kinds 
of knick-knacks at a very cheap rate, and make a good 
market of them at Genoa, where every thing is extreme- 

*1y dear; but the officers come in for a ſhare of the pro- 
fits. Some of theſe ſlaves are furniſhed with goods to 
trade with out of the republic's warehouſes, part for 
ready money, and part on credit at a lated price. At 
night none of them are to be abſent from the Darſena ; 
for then they are muſtered and locked up. 

The rowers on board the gallies generally conſiſt of 
three claſſes. The firſt, indigent people, who ſell them- 
ſelves for a certain term of years. The ſecond, criminals, 
who have been ſentenced to the oar for a limited time, 
or during life; and the third, Turkiſh or Barbary pri- 
ſaners, who, though they ſhould become converts to 
Chriſtianity, do not recover their freedom; but their 
godfathers frequently put them in a better way of living, 
and, upon their good behaviour, give them their liberty. 

The light-houſe is a tower which is aſcended by one 
hundred and fixty-fix ſteps, and ſtands on the welt fide 
of the barbour on a high rock, which is alſo fortified, 
Every night, except about the ſummer ſolſtice, a lan- 
thorn with thirty-{1x lamps, is hung out at the top of it, 

 towards'the ſea; and when a number of ſhips, or any 
fleet, is known to be in theſe ſeas, an addition is made to 
the number of lamps, which, at a diſtance, reſemble a 
ſingle ſtar. Upon deſcrying a ſhip from the light-houſe 
top, a bullet is hung out, for two ſhips two bullets, and 
ſo on till five, The ſignal to give notice that a ſquadron 
is in ſight, is one bullet and a flag. 

The only ſtraight and broad ftreets are the New and 
the Balbi ſtreets. Theſe entirely conſiſt of magnificent 

laces: in the former are thoſe of the families of Doria, 

alavicini, Leſcari, and Correga, the ſecond- ſtory of 
which.opens into fine gardens. and orangeries raiſed on 
brick-work. The Balbi ſtreet is greatly ornamented by 
the two palaces of the houſe of Balbi, the Jeſuits college, 
and the Durazzo palace, the beſt ſecular building in the 
whole city. The houſes of Genoa are, in genera), well 
built, and painted on the out- ſide with different orders 
of architecture, and ſome of them with landſcapes. For 
the better enjoyment of the coo] freſh air, perſons of rank 
frequently live in the third ſtory. ; 

The palace in which the duke reſides is almoſt in the 
center of the city, and is an old large ſtone building, with 
two ſtatues of white marble in the court, erected in ho- 
nour of Andrew and John Andrew Doria. From the 
court is an aſcent by a white, marble ſtaircaſe, with very 
low ſteps, to the great hall, where the doge is elected, and 
foreign envoys. have audiences, which is ſixty-ſix paces 
in length, and thirty broad. It is very lofty, but the 
floor is made of plaſter ;- however, the cornices and ar- 
chitraves are finely carved and gilt, and the ducal throne 
covered with crimſon velyet, enriched with gold fringes 
and taſſels. In this ſtately. hall ſtand ſix white marble 
ſtatues of perſons by whoſe liberality the public has been 
eminently benefited, and on the wall at the two ends, and 
on the cieling, are painted ſix of the republic's principal 
atchievements. | 
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theſe fathers ſpend every Sunday in the aſternoon at their 


This hall opens 


into the ſummer couneil- chamber, in 
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which, among many other paintings, is a noble »; 
b fat FR of = 1 9 69, of St. 1 75 
aptiſt's aſhes at Genoa, Near the throne is alſo re « 
ſented the diſcovery of America by Chriſtopher Colum 
bus. Its * chapel is adorned with paintings a 
freſco of all the ſaints and celebrated natives of — 
8 | a, 
among whom is alſo Chriſtopher Columbus, who was 
native of that city. K 

From the audience hall a narrow 
arſenal, which is alſo in the palace, 
arms for thirty-four thouſand men. 
weapons is ſhown a ſhield, containing one hundred and 
twenty piſtol barrels, which a perſon named Julius Cæ 
ſar Vacche is ſaid to have made, in order to diſpatch, as i 
were, with one ſhot, both the doge and his counſellors 
when aſſembled. But the moſt celebrated curioſity is 
thirty-three coats of mail belonging to ſo many Grace 
heroines, who are ſaid to have performed a croiſade to the 
Holy Land, in the year 1301; but it is much queſlioned 
whether theſe coats of mail were ever uſed by women 

Prince Doria's palace and gardens near the harbour — 
* fine, and afford a moſt delightſul proſpect. 

n the whole ay are reckoned thirty-ſeven pariſh 
churches, twenty collegiate, ſeventeen convents, and two 
large hoſpitals, 

The principal curioſity to be ſeen in the cathedral 
which is dedicated to St. Lawrence, is a. diſh made of a 
ſingle emerald, ſaid to be one of the queen of Sheba's 
preſents to king Solomon, and the very ſame in which 
Chriſt ate of the Paſchal Lamb, at his laſt ſupper with 
his diſciples, On the left hand of the entrance of this 
cathedral is a chapel, where thirty filver lamps are conti- 
nually burning, and in which they pretend to keep, with 
extraordinary veneration, the bones of John the Baptiſt, 
The altar is ſupported * four columns of porphyry, and 
over it is a picture by Vandyke, and it is adorned with a 
white marblc ſtatue of John the Baptiſt, 

St. Ambroſe's church, belongs to the Jeſuits, and is 2 
ood ſtructure., Over the great altar is an excellent piece 
y Rubens, repreſenting the circumciſion of Chriſt, where 

the emotions of tenderneſs in a woman ſtanding by, are 
admirably expreſſed. The altar is adorned with four 
large columns of black marble, and the ſtatues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul of white marble, St. Ignatius per- 
forming a miracle by Rubens, on another altar, and the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, give ſenſible pleaſure to 
the connoiſſeurs in painting. 

The Jeſuits college is a very fine building. At the foot 
of the ſtairs, next the entrance, are two large lions couch- 
ant, of white marble. The court is ſurrounded with two 
lofty galleries, both ſupported by columns of Carrara 
marble, of which there are an hundred in number. 

Near the Jeſuits college is St. Ann's church, beauti- 
fully decorated with fine ſtucco, Florentine- work, and 
marble ſculpture, in all which, however, it is ſurpaſſed 
by the church of St. Cyr. | 

In the way from the piazza Sarſano to the magnificent 
church of St. Maria Carignan, which ſtands on an emi- 
nence, is a ſtone bridge, that joins together two hills 
ſeparated by a deep valley. This bridge conſiſts of one 
ſmall, and three large, arches, and is between eighty and 
ninety feet high, fifteen common paces broad, and be- 
tween one hundred and ſixty and one hundred and ſeven- 
95 in length. Under it are dwelling-houſes from four to 
ix ſtories high, and over them is ſtill an open ſpace of 
ten or twelve feet. The diameter of one of the arches in 
the ſtreet beneath is above thirty common paces ; but the 
extent of the middle arch is ſtill wider, This bridge can- 
not be ſeen without aſtoniſhment. 

In the church of St. Philippo Neri, belonging to the 
fathers of the Oratory, are ſome fine paintings and admi- 
rable ſculptures in maible, and in many places it is lined 
with a beautiful kind of marble, called Brocatello di 
Spagna. Every Sunday evening, during the winter, an 
oratorio, or religious opera, is performed in this church, 
founded on ſome ſcripture hiftory, and is fucceeded by 2 
ſermon near half an hour long, and then the ſervice con- 
cludes with a piece of church muſic : but in the ſummer 
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garden without the city, in which is a beautiful edifice, 
where they have ſeveral kinds of games, as . 
| cheſs, 
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and billiards, but cards and dice are not allowed. 
It is true, they do not play for money; but for Ave Ma- 
ria's, Pater noflers, and other prayers ; and at the breaking 
of a party, the loſers kneel before an image of the 
Vir in Mary, and there, according to their loſings, diſ- 
_ them unto her, or unto God, by Pater noflers, 
*. In the evening they leave off playing, and an ora- 
io is performed; next comes a ſpiritual exhortation, 
— this medley of levity and religion cloſes with a ſo- 
jece of muſic. 
* Stephen chutch is worth ſeeing, on aceount of 
its admirable altar: piece of the ſtoning of St. Stephen, 
by Julio Romano, in which the rancour and fury of his 
cual perſecutors are incomparably expreſſed ; and this is 
allowed to be one of the completeſt pieces that has ap- 
ed ſince the revival of painting, 4% 
In the year 1751, a new academy of painting, ſculp- 
ture, and civil architecture, was inſtituted here, under 
the protection of the council, The chief hoſpital for 
the poor of the city of Genoa, ſtands on an eminence, 
and at preſent above 2000 perſons, officers and ſervants 
included, are maintained in it, On this foundation, 
likewiſe, boys. are brought up to handicraft trades, and 
when they have gained ſufficient experience in their bu- 
ſineſs, are allowed to go into the world to ſeek their for- 
tunes. They are employed in weaving, ſhoe-making, 
the woollen n and other trades required to 
rt ſuch an hoſpital. 
ae of the — of the fair ſex is ſeen at Genoa, 
their blooming years being moſtly ſpent in the recluſe- 
neſs of a- nunnery. The married ladies are generally 
dreſſed in black ſilk or velvet, the liberty of chooſing 
what colours they pleaſe expiring with the firſt year of 
ir marriage. 
9 ſeems Put little to agree with the reſervedneſs and 
modeſty of that ſex, that moſt of the married ladies of 
diſtinction in this city are every where attended by a 
gentleman called a ciziſbeo, who walks before their 
chair in the ftreets, and at coming into the church, holds 
the holy water to them, and, like a lover, does all the 
little arts of complaiſagce. Some ladies, not ſatisfied 
with one ſuch obſequious dangler, admit ſeveral, who 
have their diſtin& offices ; one attends the lady when ſhe 
goes abroad ; another provides for the table; another has 
the management of diverſions and parties of pleaſure ;-a 
fourth is even conſulted about receipts and diſburſements 
of money. Indeed both the beauty and wit of the lady 
are commonly rated according to the number of theſe vo- 
taries. They all paſs under the denomination of Plato- 
nic lovers, and indeed, 5 Mr. Keyſler, one would al- 
moſt imagine that the huſbands had nothing to fear from 
all theſe familiarities; for the Genoeſe being true Ita- 
lians in point of jealouſy, cannot be ignorant how far 
theſe intimacies may be carried, as they, in their turn, 
are ciziſbei to other married ladies, Nor is this piece 
of gallantry confined to the young women only; for la- 
dies advanced in years pique themſelves much on having 
their ciziſbeo. Strange as this cuſtom is, it is not pecu- 


very like it at Vienna, from the travels of the Lady 
Wortley Montague. However, this cuſtom is merely 
arbitrary at Genoa z cuſtom does not oblige them to ob- 
ſerve it, and it now ſeems to be in ſome meaſure on the 
decline. 

At the.funerals of ſingle perſons a kind of garland, deck- 
ed with all ſorts of white artificial flowers, is placed upon the 
coſin, When a perſon of diſtinction is buried, the reli- 
gious fraternities walk in the proceſſion with their white 
hoods drawn over their faces, carrying flambeaux in their 
hands, which they hold horizontally, that poor boys 
may earn a few pence by catching the wax on paper as 
it drops off. This intention is doubtleſs humane, but 
the number of ragged boys thus mingling with the pro- 
ceſſion, are no great ornament to the ſolemnity. 

The inns of Genoa afford but an indifferent enter- 
tainment, and care ought always to be taken to agree 
for every thing before-hand, Their houſes are furniſhed 
with wine from the republic's vaults, in ſealed bottles, 
yet the wine is none of the beſt ; and as all the landlord's 
profit ariſes from the empty bottles, he takes care to 
make it up in other articles. Beſides this monopoly of 
4 7 


liar to the Genoeſe: we have given an account of one | 
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wine, which all who have none of their own growth 
mult buy of the republic, it is the ſtate only that deals 
in corn, none being ſold in any market, but all bakers 
muſt apply for it to the public granaries. 1 
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SECT. XVI. 


The Iſland of Corsica. 


hts Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Hiſtory, and Ihha- 
bitants, with a concife Deſcription of the City of Baſtia. 


'$ ORSICA lies oppoſite to the Genoeſe coaſt; be- 
tween the gulf of Genoa and the iſland of Sardi- 
nia; between the forty-firſt and forty- third degree of 
north latitude, and the eighth and tenth degree of eaſt 
longitude. According to Bellin, it extends ei hty-cight 
Engliſh miles in length, and forty in breadth. The 
land being for the moſt part mountainous, has little 
arable land, ſo that the principal fruitful parts are the 
plains and valleys, which produce corn, wine, hgs, and 
other fruit, with plenty of olive oil and honey, wax, 
and other neceſſaries; but the honey is ſaid to be bitteriſh, 
from the bees haunting the yew trees, great numbers of 
which are in the iſland, Here is alſo a conſiderable 
breed of cattle, and among the mountains very furious 
and untractable wild horſes, The county of Nebio has 
alum and. iron. Some of the deep valleys between the 
ſummits of the mountain are continually covered with 
ſnow, and yet in them are fqund ſalt- works, ſulphureous 
hot baths, and beautiful cryſtals ; and along the ſhore 
towards the Sardinian fide, is a very ſine coral fiſnery. 

The chief rivers are the Guolo, or Gollo, the Tavig- 
nano, and the Talavo. | 7 

The unwholeſomeneſs of the air is an invincible ob- 
ſtacle to the populouſneſs of the iſland; as appears from 
a calculation made in 1736, by Baron Theodore; ac- 
cording to which the inhabitants amounted to no more 
than 120, ooo. In the beginning of the preſent century, 
600 Greeks flying out of the Morea, on account of the 
exactions and rapine of the Turks, the republic granted 
them all the country between the bay of Sagona and 
Ajaccio, where they built handſome villages, and dur= 
ing the diſturbances in this iſland, have given proofs of a 
firm attachment to the republic. | 

Corſica was anciently a ſmall kingdom inhabited 
the Saracens, but in the year 806 was conquered by the 
Genoeſe, who drove them out of it; In the eleventh 
century the iſland was taken from them by the Piſaneſe, 
but was aftewards recovered; In 1453, the revenues 
and government of the iſland were aſſigned to the bank 
of St. George, the directors of which, in 1465, ceded 
it to the duke of Milan ; but the Genoeſe being un- 
willing to acknowledge his ſovereignty, the iſland again 
fell to the bank of St. George. In 1553, the French 
ſeized upon the greateſt part of it, but hive years after 
reſtored it to the republic. 

In 1564 the Corſicans revolted from the republic of 
Genoa, and, though reduced to obedience in 1569, till 
harboured in their breaſt an implacable reſentment and 
hatred againſt the Genoeſe, for their rigorous treatment, 
in diveſting their moſt eminent families of the privileges 
of nobility : excluding them from all ecclefiaſtical and 
military employments, prohibiting the natives in general 
all manner of trade, under-rating the beſt commodities, - 
while they exacted an exorbitant price for any neceſſa- 
ries fold them; in ſhort,” oppreſſing them with heav 
taxes ; all theſe evils being aggravated by the hanghtineſs 
and ayarice of the republic's officers, the-Genodie yoke 
became inſupportable. Some difturbances which broke 
out in 1726, were ſoon quelled ; but in 1729, a new tax 
being laid on the Corſicans, they abſolutely refuſed to pay, 
requiring the republic to permit them to make their own 
alt, inſtead of buying it at Genoa at an exorbitant price. 
Upon this, Pinello the governor not only rejected their 
petition, but had recourſe to violent meaſures for com- 
pelling them to pay the tax. This'made them openly run 
to arms in their own defence, but in 1731 and 1932 tran- 
quility was reſtored by means of a body of imperial auxi- 


| liaries, and the next year, by the emperor's mediation, the 
SP republic 
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republic made ſome abatement in their demands on. the 
Corſicans, However, the imperial troops had ſcarce 
you the iſland, when the commotions broke out again. 
n 1735, the malcontents formed a plan for a new and 
overnment, and the next year pro- 
claimed baron'T — Van Neuhoff, a native of Weſt 
halia, who had brought them ſome military ſtores, their 
5 and he eſtabliſhed certain fundamental laws for this 
new government, : 

The coronation of this monarch was performed with 

laurel crown, on which occaſion he cauſed medals to 
be ſtruck, and on the ſixteenth of September inſtituted an 
order of knighthood, by the title of the order of Deliver- 
ance, On the fourteenth of November he left Corſica, 
in otder to ſolicit foreign affiſtance, and in 1738, return- 
ed with three ſhips full of 3 ; but ſoon went 
again to ſolicit more aſſiſtance. The ſame year a body of 
auxiliaries being ſent to the republic, in a great meaſure 
quieted the iſland : but on their leaving it in 1741, the 
animoſitics againſt the Genoeſe began again to blaze out, 
and in 2743 were heightened by Theodore's ſecond return 
with affiſtance from England. His ſtay was then alſo 
but ſhort z he left Corſica, and never more returned. In 
this and the following year there ſeemed an appearance 
of peace ; and though the Engliſh fleet bombarded Baſtia 
in 1745, and the malecantents got poſſeſſion of the city, 
yet they ſoon loſt it again, and have now to contend with 
a body of freſh ſuccours which the republic has obtained 
from France. As to Theodore their king, after coming 
to London to raiſe money and friends for ſupporting his 
claim, he was ſeveral years confined in the King's Bench 

riſon for debt, where he at length died, and a monument 
— been erected by ſome gentlemen to the memory of that 
unhappy nominal — of 

In open ground the Corſicans are ſaid not to be a match 
for regular troops ; but in the mountains, where they ge- 
nerally keep, they have the advantage, and from time 
to time make ſucceſsful ſallies. 

The clergy are very numerous, and are ſaid to encou- 
rage a ſpirit of diſcontent among the people; a prieſt or 
monk having often been ſeen armed at the head of a body 
of Corſicans. It is computed that the Franciſcans, Ca- 
puchines, and Servites, have no leſs than ſeventy-five 
convents in the iſland. 

Corſica is divided into two large parts, the country on 
this ſide the mountains, on the north- eaſt part, to which 
belong thirty pievi, or diſtricts ; and the country beyond 
the mountains, or the ſouth-weſt part, which contains 
only eight diſtricts. 

Baſtia is the capital of the whole iſland, and is ſeated in 
the diviſion on this fide the mountains, in the forty-ſe- 
cond deg. twenty minutes north latitude, and in the ninth 
deg. forty minutes caſt longitude. It is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, and the reſidence of the Genoeſe governor. It lies 
on the ſea, and has a good harbour, defended by a caſtle, 
The malcontents of Gorlica have made ſeveral attempts 
on this city's which is at preſent defended by a French 
garriſon, In this city is an academy of fine arts. In 
1745, as has been already mentioned, it was bombarded 
by the Engliſh, and very much damaged, but after taking 
it, it was me to the Corſicans; yet they were again dri 
ven out of it, and, in 1748, it was beſieged by the Au- 
ſtrians and Piedmonteſe, but made ſuch a vigorous de- 
fence, that the beſiegers were obliged to decamp. 
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SECT. XVII. 
The Republic of Lucca. 
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Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Government ; with a par- 
ticular Deſcription of the City of Lucca. 


HE territories of this ſmall republic lie on that part 

of the Mediterranean called the Tuſcan Sea, and 

on the land ſide are chiefly bounded by the 'Tuſcan domi- 
nions, a part only terminating on the duchy of Modena. 
This little country, which is only about thirty Italian 
miles in circumference; is — — fruitful and well 
cultivated ; for the fertility of the ſoil. and the mildneſs 
of the government have been ſuch attractive inducements 


for ſettling there, that the inhabitants of the city, and the 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Loees, 
hundred and fifty villages belonging to it, are computed 


| at upwards of one hundred and twenty thouſand, of whom 


between twenty and thirty thouſand are able, on occaſion 
to — arms. | , 

hough this country is mountainous, it produces 
plenty of almoſt crery thin but corn, of W 
nerally reap only as much as ſerves them half a year 
and the reſt they have from abroad. They have a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of rice, pulſe, beans, lupins, and fine chef. 
nuts, which the common people uſe inſteac of bread ; 
with a variety of other fruits, and have plenty of wine: 
they likewiſe exceed all other countries in their olives. 
and the oil drawn from them. All corn is engroſſed and 
ſold by the ſtare; diftributing it ro the bakers, who ſell it 
to the public: in ſhort, the induſtty of the people in im- 
proving every ſpot of ground is equally ſurpriſing and 
commendable, and the inhabitants appear with an air 
of chearfulnefs and plenty, ſeldom to be found' amon 
thoſe of the neighbouring country. The vicinity of the 
grand duchy of "Tuſcany keeps them conſtantly on their 
guard, in order to preſerve their freedom, on which ac.. 
count the protection of ſome foreign power is abſolute! 
neceſſary, In ſuch a ſituation an univerſal concord and 
harmony can alone enable them to tranſmit to poſterit 
the bleflings of their darling LIBERTY. whoſe name the 
bear on their arms, and whoſe image is not only . 
ed on their coin, but alſo on the city gates, and all their 
public buildings. 

The city of Lucca was anciently a Roman colony ; 
afterwards it was comprized in the dominions of the 
kings of the Franks, and from them the emperors of 
Germany claimed its ſovereignty. At the long interreg- 
num the inhabitants formed the project of independency, 
which they carried on privately till the reign of the empe- 
ror Charles IV. when they openly detached themſelves 
from the empire, and obtained the protection of Spain. 

The principal perſon in the ſtate is the gonfaloniere, 
which ſignifies a ſtandard-bearer, and was formerly the 
title of the ſovereigns of Florence. He is dreſſed in a 
robe of crimſon velvet, with a bonnet and ſtole, His 
power reſembles that of the doge of Venice and Genoa, 
but he is ſtiled only his Excellency, With him are joined 
nine counſellors, called anziani, or elders. Theſe ten 
perſons, who bear the title of excellentiſſimi, while in the 
adminiſtration, live in the republic's palace, where their 
expences are defrayed at the charge of the ſtate ; but 
when they go abroad on their own private concerns, it 
muſt be incognito, and in a cloſe ſedan, with the curtains 
drawn. "Theſe are changed every two months, which, 
Mr. Addiſon obſerves, is the greateſt ſecurity to their li- 
berty, and in a ſurpriſing manner contributes to the 
quick diſpatch of all public affairs ; but in any remark- 
able exigence of ſtate, he adds, it certainly requires a 
much longer time to conduct any great deſign calculated 
for the good of the commonwealth, to its maturity and 
perfection. The gonfaloniere and the nine anziani are 
choſen out of the great council, which is compoſed of 
two hundred and forty nobles, one half of whom forms 
the ordinary council, and the other the extraordinary 
but both, once in two years, are changed by a new elec- 
tion, | 

The title of the ſtate is the Moſt Serene Republic of 
Lucca. Its arms are azure, with the word LIBER T As or, 
between two fretts of or. The ordinary revenue of the 
republic is about four hundred thouſand ſcudi, or about 
eighty thouſand pounds ſterling. It maintains a regular 
body of five hundred men, and ſeventy Swiſs as a guard 
for the gonfaloniere and the nine regent counſellors. 

The city of Lucca, the reſidence of the government, 
is ſituated in the forty-third deg. fifty-two minutes north 
latitude, and in the eleventh deg. twenty-ſeven minutes 
eaſt longitude, in. a moſt delightful plain of fifteen or 
twenty miles in extent, terminating in eminences, di- 
verſified with villages, ſeats, ſummer-houſes, vineyards, 
meadows, and corn-fields. Every thing that can con- 
tribute to uſe and pleaſure is here in great plenty. The 
city is regularly. fortified with eleven baſtions faced with 
brick, and is about three Italian miles in compaſs ; the 
ramparts are very wide, where is a delightful walk for the 
citizens, under the trees planted on them. The inha- 


bitants amount to ſomewhat more than forty thouſand, | 
3 among 


among whom are t numbers of artizans and manu- 
| — 2 a conſiderable trade, particularly 
in filk goods. The houſes are handſome, the ſtreets broad 
2 an} paved, but moſt of them irregular, rg 
The ſtate-palace is a large building, and includes the 
arſenal, which contains arms for twenty thouſand men. 
The cathedral js 'a Gothic ſtructure, which has ſome 
4dmirable paintings, and in the veſtry are eight large ſil- 
vet buſts, and'a golden crucifix of moſt exquiſite work- 
manſhip, there ing no leſs than twenty-four images 
upon it. This crucifix is ſaid to have been pledged y 
the Piſans for twenty-four” thouſand ſcudi, for a limited 
term z but as they deferred redeeming it till the laſt day, 
and then came too late, the gates of Lucca were ſhut 
inſt them. The chief relic in this church is the vol- 
to fanto; a wooden "crucifix, which they believe was 
carved: by the diſciple Nicodemus, and is very different 
from the others, the body being covered either with a robe 
| of velvet or damaſk, embroidered with gold, and on the 
head, inſtead of a wreath of thorns, is a gold crown glit- 
tering with jewels. It has ſeveral ſilver lamps continu- 
ally burning before it, and ſtands in a chapel .adorned 
with columns of porphyry and marble, where it daily re- 


ceives the moſt profound adoration of the people, and, as 


«2 farth&r mark of the city's veneration, the impreſſion of 
it is truck on their coin. 

The fee of Lucca, like ſome others, is under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of the pope, which iatitles the biſhop 
to a aun and croſs, like an archbiſhop, and on public 
ſolemnities, the canons ate dreſſed like cardinals. 

On the high altar of the church of St. Maria Corto 
Landini, is the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary by Guido 
Rheni ; on each ſide are ſome other pieces by the ſame hand. 
Another altar exhibits the Virgin Mary in the clouds, and 
two perſons Hh before her, with a Latin inſcription 
to this purpoſe, ** May our fins be covered by her ſnow- 
« like innocence.” The roof of this church is covered 
with fine painting in freſco and gilding, and its altars are 
adorted with excellent pieces of ſculpture in marble. 

In St. Auguſtine's church is an image of the Virgin 
Mary, with an infant Jeſus on her left-arm, under which 
is an inſeription in Latin to the following purport : - 

« This image of the Mother of God, which former] 
« ſtood to be adored without the church of St. Au ul. 
« tine, being ſtruck with a ſtone from the hand of an 
« impious gameſter, is famous for the wonderful effuſion 
of blood which followed: ſhe received the blow her- 
« ſelf; and, to ſave her infant ſon, miraculouſly moved 
„ him from the right to the left arm. It is likewiſe ter- 
« rible for having cauſed the earth to open, and through 
„the chaſm ſending this monſter of impiety quick into 
« hell. The moſt illuſtrious and reverend canons of 
the Vatican, as a token of their veneration for this 
<« three-fold miracle, cauſed a golden crown to be placed 
te on this image in the year 1690.” 

Without the church is ſhewn both the place where 
this fellow was at play, and where the image ſtood in the 
church wall; but it is now placed in a particular chapel, 
where is alſo ſeen the ſtone faſtened to an iron ring, and 
the opening of the earth, which the vulgar believe to be 
bottomleſs, and to terminate perpendicularly in hell, 
but is too narrow to receive a man of any bulk: how- 
ever, it has an iron cover faſtened with two iron bolts, 
and near the image is this inſcription : | 
To efface his crime the Virgin pours forth ſtreams 
of blood ; but the impious wretch dies ignorant of her 
* neſs and clemency.” | 

n the center of one of the ſquares of this city, is a 
4 marble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary upon a high 
pillar, 

The ſkill and induſtry of the inhabitants in their ſilk 
and other manufactures have gained this city the honour- 
able ſurname of the Induſtrious. Here are ſeen more 
young women in the ſtreets, ſhops, churches, and ſchools, 
than in any other part of Italy, The police is very com- 
mendable, and great attention is ſhewn to the ſuppreſſion 
of luxury, ſuperfluous magnificence, and ſuch diſſipa- 
_ Uons, as often prove deſtructive to families where no ſuch 

raints take place, At entering the city, travellers 
muſt deliver up their fire-arms ; but on informing the 
guard at what gate they intend to go out, when they 
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leave the city, they are ſure to find them there: they are 
likewiſe allowed to wear their ſwords three days, but af- 
terwards muſt have a particular licence, which is gene- 
rally granted only to perſons of High tank, and to the 
knights of Malta and St. Stephen. No comtnoner, tho” 

be one of the council, tnuſt appear with a ſword, and 
no ſoldier without one, | | 8% 

Travellers are always welcomed here with an eveni 
ſerenade ; but this is accompanied with an humble inti- 


mation that 7 would be pleaſed to make ſome return 


for the honout done them. 


SECT. XVII. 
The Republic of St. Max NO. 
Its Situation, Hiſtory, and Government, 
J. ſmall ſtate is incloſed by Romagna and Urbi- | 
w 


no, and conſiſts of a very high cra BY mountain, 
ith ſome eminences lying at its foot, e town, t 
ſeat of this republic, is ſeated on the ſummit of this lofty 


mountain, where it is generally hid among the clouds, 


and the ſtreets are ſometimes covered with ſnow, when it 
is clear and warm weather in all the country around, 
There is ſaid to be neither ſpring nor rivulet in the whole 
dominion ; but the people are well provided with large 
ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and ſnow water. The wine 
that grows on the ſides of their mountain is extremel 
ood, and much better than any on the cold fide of the 
An and their cellars have a natural advantage that 
renders them extremely cool in the hotteſt ſeaſons; for 
they have generally in the ſides of them deep holes that 
run into the hollows of the hill, whence there conſtant- 
ly iſſues a breathing kind of vapours, ſo very chilling in 
he ſummer time, that a man can ſcarce ſukker bis hand 
in the wind of them. ; 7 
They have three. caſtles, five churches, and three 
convents, and reckon about five thouſand perſons in their 
community. Both the inhabitants and the hiſtorians who 
mention- this little republic, give the following account 
of its origin. St. Marino, by birth a Dalmatian, and by 
trade a maſon, was employed above one thouſand three 
hundred years ago, in the reparation of Rimini, and after 
he had finiſhed his work, retired to this ſolitary mountain, 
as finding it very proper for the life of a hermit, which 
he led in the greateſt rigours and auſterities of religion. 
He had not been here long before he wrought a reputed 
miracle, which, joined with his extraordinary ſanctity, 
gained him ſuch eſteem, that the princeſs of the coun 
made him a preſent of the mountain, to diſpoſe of at his 
2 peopled it, and 
ave riſe to the republic which calls itſelf after his name; 
10 that the commonwealth of St. Mario may boaſt at 
leaſt a nobler origin chan that of Rome; the one ha- 


ing been at firſt an aſylum for robbers and murderers, 


and the other the reſort of perſons eminent for their 
piety. To this ſaint the beſt of their churches is dedicat- 


ed, and there his aſhes are depoſited.” His ſtatuc ſtands over 


the high altar, holding in its hands a mountain crowned 
with three caſtles, which are alſo the arms of the common- 
wealth. To his protection they attribute the long dura- 
tion of their ſtate, and conſider him as the greateſt ſaint 
next the bleſſed Virgin; and ſo high is their veneration 
for him, that, by a law in their ſtatute book, ſuch as 
ſpeak diſreſpectſully of him are to be puniſhed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe who are convicted of blaſphemy. | 
This inconſiderable republic has laſted one thouſand 
three hundred years, in which time all the other ſtates 
of Italy have frequently changed their maſters and forms 
of government. Their whole hiſtory is compriſed iu two 
purchaſes made of a neighbouring prince, and in a war, 
in which they aſſiſted the pope againſt the lord of Rimi- 
nj. In the year 1100 they bought a caſtle in the neigh» 
bouthood, and another in the year 1190. The papers of 
the conditions are preſerved in their archives, and it is 
very remarkable that the name of the agent for the com- 
monwealth, of the ſeller, of the notary and the witneſſes, 
are the ſame in both the inſtruments, though drawn up at 
ſeventy years diſtance from each other, which cannot 


proceed from — in the date, becauſe the names of 
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the popes and emperors, with the 
reigns, are ſet down in both. | 
bout two hundred. and ninety years after this, they 
aſſiſted pope Pius II. againſt Malateſta lord of Rimini, 
_ and having helped to conquer him, received from the 
pe, as a reward for their affiſtance, four little caſtles. 
his they repreſent as the flouriſhing time of the com- 
monwealth, when their dominions reached half-way up 
a neighbouring hill ; however, they are now reduced to 
their antient Timits : but were they to be attacked, they 
would probably ſelf their liberty as dear as poſſible ; for 
there is but one road to climb up to them, and they have 
a very fevere law againſt any of their own people that en- 
ters the town by another path, leſt a new one ſhould be 
worn out on the ſides of their mountain; and all who are 
capable of bearing arms are exerciſed, and ready at a mo- 
ment's call, | | | 
The government of this commonwealth was ley 
lodged in what they termed the arengo, a great council, 
in which every houſe had its repreſentative : but finding 
great confuſion ariſe from ſuch a multitude of ſtateſmen, 


they devolved their whole authority into the hands of the | 


council of ſixty. The arengo, however, is ſtill called to- 
ther in caſes of extraordinary . and if, after 
ue ſummons, any member is abſent, he is to be fined 
to the value of about a penny Engliſh, which the ſtatute 
fays he ſhall pay without any diminution or favour, In 


the ordinary courſe of government, the council of ſixty, 


which, notwithſtanding the name, conſiſts but of forty 
perſons, has the adminiſtration of affairs. They are 
made up half out of the noble families, and half out of 


the commoners, but are not admitted till they are twen: | 


ty-five years of age. Theſe decide every thing by bal- 
lotting, and chuſe the officers of the commonwealth, 
They thus far agree with the great council of Venice, 
but enjoy a much more extenſive power; for no ſentence 
can ſtand that is not confirmed by two-thirds of this coun- 


eil, into which no perſon can be admitted during the life 


| 


of his father, nor two be in it of the ſame family, nor 
, enter but by election. 

The principal officers of the commonwealth are the 
two capitaneos, whoſe power reſembles that of the old 
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year of their reſpective 


Tuseaxy. 


Roman conſuls; but they ate chaſen . cvery fix 
Some have ſerved. this office ſix or ſeven e Pup: 
fame perſon never enjoys it twice ſucceſſively, 
The third officer is a commiſſary, who judges in all 
civil and criminal affairs, ; but as the man alliances, in. 
termarriages, and friendſhips, and alſo * 0 feuds and 
animoſities, might, in ſo ſmall a ſtate, gbſtruct the courſe 
of juſtice, if this office was in the . of one of their 
own number, the commiſſary is always a foreigner, Who 
is choſen for three years, and maintained out of the publi 
ſtock. He muſt be a doctor of law, and 2 man of known 
integrity; he is joined in commiſſion with the capitaneos 
and acts much in the ſame manner as the recorder of 
London under the lord mayor. 2 bo 
The fourth man in the ſtate is the phyſician, who mug 
alſo be a ſtranger : he is maintained at 4 ublic expence 
and is obliged to keep a horſe to viſit the ek, and to * 
ſpect all the drugs that are imported. He muſt be at leaſt 
thirty-five years of age, a doctor of the faculty, and emi- 
nent for his N and piety, that the conimonwealth 
may not be depopulated by his raſhneſs or ignorance; 
and that they may not ſuffer long under a bad choice, he 
is elected only for three years. | 
Another perſon, who makes no ordinary figure, is the 
ſchool-maſter, and there are ſcarce any perſons in tha 
place who have not ſome tinctute of learning. | 
The ſtatutes of the republic are printed in one volume 
in folio, and in the chapter on the public miniſters it is 
ſaid, that when an ambaſlador is diſpatched from the 
republic to any foreign ſtate, he ſhall be allowed, out. of 
the treafury, to the value of a ſhilling a day. Fo 
In ſhort, ſays Mr. Addiſon, who.took a journey on pur- 
| poſe to viſit this little republic, and from whom we. have 
borrowed this accqunt, theſe people are eſteemed very ho- 
neſt and rigorous in the execution of. juſtice, and ſeem to 
enjoy more content and happineſs among their rocks and 
ſnows, than the other Italians in the pleaſanteſt vallies in 
the world. Indeed nothing can de a greater inſtance of 
the natural love of mankind for liberty, and of their aver- 
fion to arbitrary government, than ſuch a ſavage moun- 


. 


tain coyered with people, while, in FRE. oe country, the 
Campania of Rome is almoſt deſtitue of inhabi 
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Of the Middle Part of I 


er. 
Of Tuscaxx in general. * 


In Situation, Extent, Produce, hot Springs, and Rivers. Its 
Hliſlory, the Arms of the Great Duke, bis Forces ahd 
principal Officers, with the Diviſions of the Country. 


N the middle part of Italy is generally. included the 
little republic of St. Marino, and ſome authors alſo 
include in it the republic of Lucca; but as we choſe to 
place all the four republics of Italy together, we have 
given theſe in the two concluding ſections of the laſt 
chapter, and ſhall now, in this middle 
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painting, and 


uncultivated, and trade in many parts neglected, 'for 


want of the ſpecie neceſſary to give life AA 
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part, confider- 
two grand diviſions, which will contain abundant mat- 
ter to gratify the curioſity of the lover of antiquities and 
of the polite arts, the nobleſt productions of ſtatuary," 
| architecture, both antient and modern. 

ut all the wealth of theſe countries is depoſited in the 
palaces of princes, and in churches and convents; while 
the people are poor, ſome of the richeſt lands in the world 
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The grand duchy of Tufcany borders on the Medi- 
terrancan, which here receives its name from this duchy, 
and is called the Tuſcan Sea; it is alſo "bounded by the 
EccleſiafticalState, theduchy of Modena, and the republic 
of Lucca. Some ſmall detached parts of this duchy alſo 


| 


| lie among the territories*of Modena, Lucca, and Ge- 


noa. Theſe laft excepted, it extends from north to ſouth 
-_ hundred and fixteen miles, and from eaſt to weſt 
eighty. | 85 1 
The great variety of hills and vallies, riſing grounds 
| and plains, render the country very pleaſant. The ſoil, 
which is extremely fertile, abounds in corn, oranges, le- 
mons, and all the other ſorts of fruit known in Europe, 
befides oil and excellent wine. The oil, however, bears 
little x a to the multitude” of olive-trees, which 
are ſubject to a diſtemper, that ſhews itſelf in knots and 
tubercles, occaſioned by worms. Of the wines a kind of 
white, called la 'Verdee, is particulafly eſteemed, and the 
| part is faid to be ſent to England. The paſtures 

here are alſo very rich. n 


N 


The air of ſeveral places in this duchy is unhealthy, 
on account of the many ſens and wild defart places, 7 
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Tuscax x. N 
ſalt pits ate in a thriving condition, veins of ſalt run- 
ning under the ſtrata of alabaſter. Here are alſo found 
ſulphur and Chalcedony, amethyſts, fine jaſpers, beautiful 
marble, and cornelians, lapis-lazuli, borax, and black 
ſlate for tables, cryſtals, alum, ſtone, iron ore, quick- 
Glver, and in Calabria manna is gathered from the aſh 
and elm. It oozes out on the taking off the rind, and 
conſequently is not a production of the air but of the tree. 
The bees carry off a great deal of it, the reqpainder is 
applied in 'Luſcany to medicinal uſes, and in France 
to giving 4 gloſs to cloth. 
At the foot of Mount St. Giuliano, on the borders of 
the territory of Lucca, are ſeveral hot ſprings, which 
have been mentioned by Pliny, and are ſtill in high vogue, 

eat numbers having experienced their ſalubrious effects. 

hey are not properly ſulphureous, and the taſte is plea- 
ſant, like good ſpring-water. The degree of heat is not 
the lame in all the ſprings; but at Acqua it is forty- nine 
degrees by Farenheit's thermometer. Cloſe by theſe 


ſprings are others quite cold. At Vicaſcio the bath is 


but juſt luke - warm; but that at Morba has a heat of one 
hundred and four . gor by Farenheit's thermometer. 
The Lagoni at Monte Cerboli have a vehement ebullition, 
attended with a great noiſe, and contain ſulphur, alum, 
vitriol, and ſalt: the heat much exceeds that of boiling 
water, Here is cryſtallized ſulphur, a new and uncom- 
mon ſpecies of cryſtal. Another ſpring in this part of 
the country has one hundred and ſixty degrees of heat, 
with a ſulphureous ſmell, and is uſed to bathe in. In 
the baths de la Galeria are both cold and warm ſulphure- 
ous ſprings, with petroleum floating on the ſurface. Be- 
ſides thele there are ſeveral others. | 

The principal river in this country is the Arno, 
which riſes in the Appennine mountains in the territory 
of Florence, and after receiving the Sieva, Peſa, and El- 
fa, falls below Piſa into the fea, The Ombrone has its 
ſource in the territories of Sienna, through which it runs 
into the ſea. ; | 

This country was called Etruria, or Tuſcia, from 
its ancient” inhabitants the Etrurii or Tuſcani ; though 
the preſent: duchy does not comprehend all the ancient 
Etruria. In the ancient republic of Florence, the famil 
of Medicis acquired by commercial arts the wealth'and 
grandeur of princes, whence king Henry II. of France 
chofe his conſort the famous Catharine out of this fa- 
mily, The emperor Charles V. in 1531, created Alex- 
ander Medicis duke of Florence, and afterwards gave him 
Margaret his natural daughter in marriage. Coſmo I. the 
ſucceſſor of Alexander, was, in 1569, declared great 
duke of Florence, by pope Pius V. which was ratified by 
the emperor, on condition of his holding it as a fief of 
the empire; and in 1699 the emperor conferred on the 
great duke the title of royal highneſs. 

John Gaſton, the laſt great duke, having no heirs, it 
was ſtipulated by the quadruple alliance in 1718, that 
the duchy ſhould for ever be acknowledged a fief of the 
Roman empire, and that with the conſent of the Ger- 
manic body, the emperor ſhould confer it on the king of 
Spain's eldeſt ſon by the ſecond marriage, from him to 
devolve to his male deſcendants ; but that Leghorn was 
always to remain a free” port. This was confirmed by 
ſeveral ſucceeding treaties z but a war breaking out in 
1733, in which the emperor loſt the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily, Don Carlos, who had been brought up 
at the great duke's court, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
king, and at the peace of 1736 retained the poſſeſſion of 
theſe kingdoms. On the other hand it was ſtipulated, 
that after the demiſe of the preſent poſſeſſor, Tuſcany 
was to devolve to the houſe of Lorrain in lieu of that 
duchy, which was to be reſigned to king Staniſlaus. 
This took place in 1737, and ſoon after the duke of 
Lorrain and the great duke of Tuſcany made an agree- 
ment with the princeſs dowager Palatine, fifter to the 
late great duke, concerning the moveable parts of the 
fuctetiion, by virtue of which ſhe transferred to the 
duke the vaſt treaſure of jewels, ſtatues, paintings, and 
other curioſities, of which particular mention will be 
made in treating of Florence. 

+ The arms of the great dike are, or, ſix globes gules, 
with the lilies of France in the'uppermoſt, The ſhield 
is ſurmounted by a regal crown, in which is a full red 
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lily. The helmet Is alſo crowned, and the creſt is a bird 
holding in his right talons a ring, from which hangs a 
label, whereon the word $8EMPER is written. | 
There is here an order of knighthood called the order 
of St. Stephen, inſtituted by Coſmo I. in 1554. Its pri- 
vileges are very like thoſe of the order of Malta. The 
great duke is always grand maſter, and the chief reſi- 
dence of the knights is.at Piſa, in treating of which city, 
we ſhall give a mote particular account of that order. 
The ordinary revenue of the grand duke is computed 
at about three millions of piaſtres per annum. In 1753 
the 2 force of this duchy was ſettled at three regi- 
ments of foot, and one of dragoans of 500 men; but 
in 1755, another regiment of dragoons was raiſed, and 
the militia, was formed into regiments. However, this 
duchy is ſaid to be able, in caſe of neceſſity, to brin 
into the field 30,000 men, and to fit out twenty ſhips of 
war, twelve gallies, and ſome galleaſſes. | 
The chief officer of this Jocks is a governor ap- 
7 by the emperor as grand duke. He reſides at 
lorence, where is alſo a council of regency, the mili- 
board, and other ſtate offices, | 
he countries of which this great duchy is compoſed 
are the following ; the territories of Florence, Piſa, and 
Sienna, with the ſtates of Prefidii and Piombino. 


fa 
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The FLoRENTINO, or Territory of FLoREXCE. 


Its Situation, Produce, and the Manner in which, its anci- 
ent Inhabitants loft their Liberty; with a particular De- 


ription of the City of Florence, and the Manners of the 
. K : 4 


HIS is the moſt conſiderable part of the duchy of 
Tuſcany, both for extent and opulence. It i 

divided in the middle by the river Arno, and is boundeg 
on the north by the Bologneſe and Romania, on the e 
by the Eccleſiaſtical State, oh the ſouth by the Sienneſe 
and on the weſt by Piſa and the republic of 
Lucca. np 7 

The territory of Florence is well cultivated and po 
pulous, and juſtly eſteemed an excellent country. The 
environs of the city of Florence are particulatly delight- 
ful, from the variety of the well cultivated hills and 
dales; and in the neighbourhood of that city is a kind of 
white marble, and a fort of ſlate, which, when poliſhed, 
repreſents an infinite variety of brown and yellow fi- 
gures, and by a little help of the imagination, ſeems to 
repreſent trees, landſcapes, the ruins bf caltles, and ſe- 
veral other agreeable objects. ne 

Anciently the city of Florence, with its giſtrict, 
formed à republic, for which the inhabitants obtained a 
licence from 'the emperor Rodolphus for ſixty thouſand 
guilders ; but its ariſtocratical government, was filled with 
apprehenfions and jealouſies from the increaſing-grandeur 
of the family of Medicis. In the war between the em- 
peror Oparles V. and pope Clement VII. the govern- 
ment had the misfortune to offend the former, and upon 
the concluſion of the peace in 15 30, the emperor marched 
his army into the city, and having aboliſhed the repub- 
lican conſtitution, nominated Alexander de Medicis 
duke, preſcribing him a model of government, and par- 
doning the city, on condition. that, for the future, it 


ſhould pay obedience to the emperor, and the ſovereigus 


appointed over it, 

The principal city is Florence, in Italian Fiorenza, 
the capital of the grand duchy, delightfully ſituated be- 
tween mountains covered with olive trees, vines, farms, 
ſeats, and villages, in the four hundred-and thirty-ninth 
degree forty-two minutes north latitude, and in the 
eleventh degree forty-ſeven minutes eaſt longitude. It 


is divided into'two unequal parts by the Arno, which, 


with its four ſtone bridges, adds to the beautiful appear- 
ance of the city. Wich reſpect to curioſities worthy the 
notice of a traveller, it is, next to Rome, the principal 
city in all Italy. The Florentines pride themſelves ſo 
much in its elegance, that they imagine nothing equals 
it. The ſtreets are indeed clean, and paved with 8 
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broad ſtones, but moſt of them are narrow and crooked, 
and many of them have ſcarce room for a carriage to paſs. 
"The number of houſes amount to about gooo, and 
among them are ſome magnificent ſtone buildings ; but 
their palaces are not ſo numerous as to claim a _ 
riority over thoſe of Turin, Genoa, and Rome. The 
paper windows, which, after the Italian manner, are 
every where ſeen, are no ſmall diminution to the beauty 
of the city, which is generally reckoned to contain ſe- 
yenteen market places, ſeven fountains, fix columns, two 
pyramids, 160 public ſtatues, forty-four pariſh churches, 
twelve priories, fifty-four convents, twenty-four eceleſi- 
aſtical fraternities, and thirty-ſeven hoſpitals and chari- 
table foundations. The number of inhabitants is com- 
puted at 70,000. ; 

The pronunciation of the Italian here, differs much 
from that in other places, the c being changed by them 
into h ; for inſtance, they ſay heſa, inſtead of *. ; atid 
their accent is ſo guttural, that they are called the Italian 
Swiſs. However, they write much better, having, for 
the improvement of the Tuſcan tongue, a celebrated ſo- 
tiety of learned men, who ſtile themſelves Academia Della 
Cruſea, Since the year 1738, a riding academy was 


erected, and fince 1753, an academy of agriculture, - 


conſiſting of a hundred members. The greateſt trade of 
the city conſiſts in its woollen and filk ſtuffs, and even 
the nobility not only trade as merchants, but keep ſhops. 
A faint ſhadow of the ancient republic ſtill remains 
among the nobility, ſome of whom are are ſtiled ſenators, 
though they in reality conſtitute nothing more than a 
mag! racy: 

F rom this general view of the city, we now come to 
its curioſities, of which we ſhall treat in their proper 
order. 

The dukes formerly reſided at the Palazzo Vec- 
chio, or the Old Palace, which faces a large market 

called la Piazza del Gran-Duca. At the entrance is a 
tharble ſtatue of Hercules killing Cacus, both bigger 
than the life, by Baccio Bandinelli z oppoſite to which, 
by way of contraſt, is David triumphing over Goliah, 
by Michael Angelo, In the middle of the court is a 
porphyry fountain, with a boy graſping a fiſh, in bronze, 
and another ſtatue of Hercules killing Cacus. There is 
a hall in the palace one hundred and ſeventy-two feet 
long, and ſeventy-four broad ; but it is too dark : how- 
ever, on account of its ſpaciouſneſs, it is uſed for ho- 
mage ceremonies, and for the dances on St. John's day, 

which are annually performed by a company of peaſants 
of both ſexes, when the ducal family are generally pre- 
ſent, and the duke diſtributes the appointed prizes to 
the beſt dancers. On the cieling and walls of this room 
are painted in freſco, the moſt remarkable atchievements 
of the republic of Florence. A traveller ought not to 
omit obſerving the marble ſtatues of ſeveral dukes, and 
two popes, who were of the houſe of Medicis. Here is 
fikewiſe a moſt admirable ſtatue of Victory, with a pri- 
foner at her feet, by Michael Angelo. Here are alſo fix 


excellent marble groups, by Vincenzio Roſh, repreſent- | 


ing ſix of the exploits of Hercules; his daſhing Anteus 
againſt a rock, his killing the Centaur, his throwin 
Diomedes to wild horſes, his carrying a terrible wil 
boar alive upon his ſhoulders, his helping Atlas to bear 
up the ſky, and his victory over the queen of the Ama- 


Tons. | 
ln the Old Palace is the duke's wardrobe, in which 
are ten or twelve large cloſets full of plate, great part of 
which is finely chaſed and ſet with jewels, Here are 
alſo abundance of Turkiſh arms and bridles profuſe! 
enriched with jewels, and in a particular cloſet is ſhewn 
the crown with which pope Pius V. in 1569, crowned 
Coſmo I. as firſt great duke of Florence. It is made of 
gold, and adorned with a great number of jewels. But 
what is eſteemed moſt valuable, is the palliotto, or altar 
cloth, covered with pearls, rubies, and other ſtones ; 
among the reſt, two gems called aqua marina, in ſize e- 
qual to a large walnut, are ſaid to be of ineſtimable va- 
lue. On both ſides the arms of Auftria and Florence 
are joined together, and in the middle of the palliotto 
Cofmo II. is vs aq in an emboſſed work of gems 
and enamel, and his robe is richly ſet with diamonds. 
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On the altar or table before which he kneels, is a crown 
entirely covered with diamonds. 

Near the Old Palace under the Loggia, commonly 
called de Lanzi, are three fine ſtatues, the firſt of Ju- 
dith with Holofernes at her feet, of bronze; another 
of the ſame metal, repreſenting Perſeus with Meduſa'; 
head : the third piece, where admiration can never he 
ſatisfied, is a group repreſenting a young warlike Ro- 
man carrying off a Sabine virgin ; he is tranſported with 
joy on account of his booty, while her father lies proſ- 
trate on the ground, with looks full of the moſt paſſion- 
ate grief and rage, The rape of the Sabines is expreſſed 
in baſſo relievo on the pedeſtal, and the performance of 
this piece does great honour to Giovanni Bologna, 

In the ſquare before the Palazzo Vecchio, is a y 
grand fountain, adorned with ſhells, cornucopias, tritons, 
and four other ſea-gods of braſs, of a very large ſize ; 
and in the center is . drawn in a large ſhell, re. 
ſembling a triumphal car, by four horſes, two of 
8 are of braſs, and the other two of white mar- 

8 

In this ſquare is likewiſe the Fabrica degli Uffici, on 
the ground- floor of which the principal magiſtrates of 
the city live together, for the better maintenance of the 
public 1 and the more ſpeedy diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs. The firſt ſtory is filled with artiſts employed for 
the duke's wardrobe and gallery, particularly in.Floren- 
tine works, where nature and painting are ſurpriſingly 
imitated by the proper arrangement of ſparks of gems, 
and bits of the Knef marble inlaid. This place is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of il Scrittorio, and though the 
artiſts chiefly work for the duke, yet the moſt indufirious 
find time to make toys to diſpoſe of to foreigners, which 
are ſold at a great price. 

The uppermoſt ſtory of this ſtruture contains the fa- 
mous gallery, in which perhaps are the nobleſt collection 
of curioſities that are to be met with in any part of the 
world. In its form it reſembles the Greek II; the ciel- 
ing is covered with paintings repreſenting the arts and 
ſciences, the moſt eminent perſonages of. the city of 
Florence, and hiſtorical pieces, The walls on each fide 
are hung with portraits of the moſt illuſtrious perſons of 
the houſe of Medicis, and over theſe, on the entablature, 
are ſmall portraits of generals, miniſters of ſtate, and 
princes ; and oppoſite to them the buſts of learned men, 
among which is that of the great Sir Iſaac Newton. The 
vaſt number of ſtatues is really amazing: among theſe is 
Narciſſus ſtooping to view himſelf in a well of Parian 
marble, an excellent performance ; Bacchus, with a gob- 
let in his left hand, leaning upon a Faunus, who is 
Reer before him; and near this antique ſtands a Bac- 
chus of Michael Angelo, being a copy of the former. 
Bacchus riding upon a tyger, both of bronze, is juſtly reck- 
oned one of the moſt remarkable pieces here; but the 
feet are wanting, The pedeftal on which it ſtands is the 
work of Guiberti, and on one fide of it is repreſented, 
in baſſo relievo, the ſtory of Ariadne, and on another a 
ſacrifice to. Bacchus, Morpheus is here repreſented in 
the ſhape of a ſleeping boy, in touchſtone ; probably the 
blackneſs of this ſtone, which was always uſed for the 
ſtatues of ſleep, as Mr. Addiſon vbſerves, alludes to the 
darkneſs of the night, the proper ſeaſon for reſt, Far- 
ther in the gallery are to be ſeen Mars and Venus, Cu- 
pid and Pyſche, ſeveral Ganymedes, Marſyas, a philoſo- 
pher, a Venus fitting and drawing a thorn. out of her 
foot; Venus Uriana; Venus perſuading Mars to ita 
with her, and Apollo with Faunus ; Flora; a veſtal, with 


y | the holy fire burning before her, &c. Among the buſts 


or heads, the moſt curious are thoſe of Alexander the 
Great, three times bigger than the life, and Agrippa, 
Caligula, and Otho; the buſts of Antinous, n 
Elius Verus, Caracalla, Pertinax, and ſeveral others, in 
hne alabaſter. Among theſe pieces is alſo a bronze head 
of Michael Angelo, done by himſelf, | 
Out of the gallery you enter . ſeveral cabinets full of 
curioſities, which are well worth ſeeing. In the firſt 
are above an hundred and twenty portraits of celebrated 
painters, moſt of them done by the perſons they are de- 
ſigned for, and all in gilt frames, with the names over 


each of them; among theſe is Sir Godfrey Kneller. In 


7 


Fronturixo. * l 
tu, ..:441- of the chamber ſtands the ſtatue of Cardinal 
— Medicis, of white marble. He was a great 
encourager of arts and ſciences, particularly of paint- 
The next cabinet contains a noble collection of large 
orcelain vaſes, &. There is alſo ſhewn-in-this apartment 
a large table, on which is re reſented” birds, flowers, 
fruit, and feſtoons, in excellent Florentine work : twenty- 
five perſons were employed thirteen years in performing 
this curious piece. The artificial curioſities of ebony 
in another cabinet is the more extraordinary, on account 
of their variety of ſculpture, it being extremely difficult 
to carve it with any degree of nicety, on account of its 
ſplitting. The largeſt of theſe ebony works repreſents a 
palace with ſeveral gates. The chief Scripture hiſtories 
are exquiſitely painted on . gems. by Bruggel. In the 
next chamber is to be ſeen the anatomy of a human 
head in wax, and alſo. the gradual petrifaction of the 
body, till at laſt it terminates 1n.a bare ſkeleton. Theſe 
were performed by. a Sicilian eccleſiaſtic, and Mr, Key- 
fer obſerves, that however diſagreeable ſuch a ſpectacle 
may be to timorous ſelf. love, the execution is ſo natural 
and delicate, that a perſon is never tired with viewing 
it. The ſame admirable artiſt has in the ſame manner 
exhibited the various ſtages and effects of the plague. 


la another chamber is a large collection of mathema- 


tical inſtruments. Among the optical rarities ate ſeveral 
heads/and-*trophies -of Raridards, colours, ſpeare, Ke. 
painted on à table, which when viewed through a glaſs 
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of lapis-lazuli; but the pedeſtals and capitals. of ſolid 
gold enriched with pearl and turquoiſe... The interſtices 
between the pillars are filled with baſſo relievos in gold. 
| In. the. center of the upper part is a pearl that has but 
few equals, it being nearly of the ſize of a walnut; but 
the aqua marina in this piece is ſomething larger. It 
has alſo a topaz of a prodigious ſize. This magnificent 
cabinet ſerves for keeping intaglios and camei, or gems 
cut in relievo.: The heads of the kings and heroes make 
fofty-two pieces. Here are alſo forty intaglios repre- 
ſenting perſons in maſks, - twenty-eight philoſophers and 
poets, and near an- hundred pieces of. pagan deities, all 
antiques, . The hiſtorical and mythological intaglios a- 
mount to a thouſand, : Beſides theſe, and many others, 
there; are three hundred -and. twelve medallions, one 
thouſand fix hundred gold medals, eight hundred ſilver, 
and about two thouſand two hundred of copper. The 
gold, filver; and copper, medals, ſtruck in honour of ci- 
| ties and ſtates, amount to one thouſand. five hundred 
pieces. In ſhort, the whole collection is compoſed of 
fourteen thouſand: antique medals, and eight thouſand 
r * ; , 

The palace where the great duke uſually reſides, is 
called the Pallazzo de Pitti, where the beſt font is next 
the gardens ; the columns of the firſt ſtory being on 
that ſide, of the Doric order, thoſe of the middle Ionic, 
and the third Corinthian: The apartments are well fut: 
niſhed, eſpecially with ſine pictures, and the cielings 
beautifully painted by the great maſters. From this pa- 


in a tube, exhibit the picture of the preſent duke's grand- lace is a” covered gallery for the great duke to go to the 


Palazzo Vecchio, where, through little private apertures, 


On entering the Tribuna, the eye is immediately truck | he may hear and ſee what paſles in the ſeveral courts of 


with ſix. marble ſtatues ſtanding in the center, among 
which is the celebrated ſtatue called the Venus de Me- 
dicis, Which has been unanimouſly eſtee med to ſurpaſs 


judicature. This gallery is fix hundred paces in length, 
ſix - paces: in breadth, and eight in-height, and on the 
walls on both ſides are fine hiſtorical paintings. 


not only all the ſtatues in Florence, but any piece off The garden of the laſt mentioned palace is three Ita- 


ſculpture throughout-the whole world. The inſcription. on 
the bale:ſhews it to be the work of Clcomenes, an Athe- 
nian, the ſon of Apollodorus. Fhis incomparable ſta- 
tue ſtands between two others of the ſame IR: 
which in any other place would paſs for admirable 
pieces 3 but here they ſerve rather as foils to the Venus 
of Medicis; only increafing the admiration of it, while 
their own excellencies are quite unnoticed. That on her 
right- hand is twice as big, holding the golden apple, 


lian miles in circumference, and the higheſt part of it 
affords a noble proſpect. The fine fountain which fronts 
the palace has a noble appearance; in the middle of the 
baſon is a Neptune, of marble, of a very large ſize, in a 
ſhell of Egyptian granate, thirty- ſix feet in circumſe- 
rence. Three other ſtatues of the Ganges, Nile, and 
Euphrates, are repreſented in a fitting poſture, pouring 
water into the ſhell, In the grottos, and fountains of 
this garden are tobe ſeen, among ſeveral others, four 


and is termed Venus Victrix; the other; a noble ſtatue | ſtatues by Michael Angelo. Nothing can be more de- 


U. Hercules Ferrata, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Venus | lightful than the alleys and covered walks of laurel and 


rania, On one fide of this laſt ſtatue is a dancing 
Faunius, whoſe ſportiveneſs and agility are finely ex- 
preſſed. Michael Angelo is ſaid to have added the head 
and arms; but the piece is originally aſcribed to no leſs 
a. perſon than Praxiteles. Next *to this is Arretinqg, an 
old man reſting upon one knee, and whetting a broad 
knife upon a ſtone, with his head ere; and, as it were, 
liſtening with great attention; but very cautious of be- 
ing obſerved. The head and hair of this piece are par- 
ticularly admired. Fhe fixth piece is a group repreſent- 
ing two wreſtlers engaged, and one of them throwing 
his antagoniſt, who, in the ſtruggle, at the ſame time 
breaks his own arm. The heads in this group are alſo 
executed with, admirable ſkill. It is faid that this piece 
was dug up at Rome. ' , 3,552 

The remarkable diamond that uſed to be-ſhewn here, 
has been' removed from the Tribuna to the duke's private 
cabinet; but an exact model, made of yellowiſh glaſs, 
now ſupplies the place of it. The original, according 
to Tavernier, weighs 146 carats and a half, and was 
the largeſt diamond in Europe, till Mr. Pitt brought 
from the Eaſt Indies a diamond that exceeded it, which 
was ſold to the Regent of France, and is the moſt coſtly 
and ſuperb jewel belonging to that crown : the great duke 
is ſaid to have bought his of a Jeſuit for 7. ſcudi, 
about, 18,750 I. but the father had a moſt exorbitant 
profit, having given only a firigle paolo, or about ſeven- 
pence ſterling for it on the Piazza di Navona, where it 
was offered to ſale as a bit of cryſtal. — 

In a particular cloſet in the Tribuna are kept ſeveral 
vaſes of lapis-lazuli, jaſper, cornelian, agate, &c, ſome 
ſet in gold, and enriched with jewels of a prodigious va- 
lue, re is alſo a moſt rich and admirable cabinet, 
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with fourteen beautiful pillars, the ſhafts' of which are | 


other cver-greens, and every part abounds with eſpaliers 
of orange, —— jafmine, and pomegranate trees. On 
one ſide of the garden is the duke's menagerie, where 
' are kept foreign fowls and wild beaſts. | * 
I The principal church is the cathedral, called St, Maria 
del Fiore, which, is four hundred and ninety feet long, 
and three hundred/and eighty Engliſh feet to the top of 
the crofs. The cupola is octangular, and the breadth of 
each fide twenty-five feet z the paintings in the upper 
part repreſenting the manſions of bliſs, and below them 
the place of torments. Under the cupola is the choir, 
the pillars of which are intermixed with the ſtatues of 
| the twelve apoſtles in white marble.” On the great altar 
ſtand three marble. ſtatues of a large ſize, one o 
the Supreme God and Father fitting, the two others re- 
preſenting the dead body of Chrift, ſupported by an an- 
gel, done by BandineN:. | . 1121 | 
Near the church is a ſquare tower built of red, white, 
and black marble, on which are erected a great number 
of fine ſtatues. Oppoſite to the cathedral is the church 
| of St. John the -Baptiſt, ſuppoſed to have been anciently 
the temple of Mars, It. is of an octangular form, and 
has three braſs gates, ny gilt, on which ſeveral 
] hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament are ſo admira- 
bly expreſſed in baſſo relievo, that Michael Angelo, in 
the extacy of his admiration, could not forbear ſay ing they 
were worthy of being the gates of paradiſe. Over the 
chief entrance are three marble ſtatues repreſenting 
Chriſt's baptiſm, with three braſs ſtatues over the door of 
the decollation of John the Baptiſt. Over the third 
door are three ftatues in bronze, of John the Baptiſt 
diſcourſing with a Phariſee and a Scribe, In the court 
before the middle gate, is a fine pillar of granate, which 
was a preſent from the Piſans to the city of Florence, 
5 A Near 


Ho 


Near them ſtands another column, ereed in memory of 
a pretended miracle wrought by the body of St. Zeno- 
bius, on its being temoved from St. Laurence's to the 
cathedral church, when his bier accidentally touching 
the trunk of a dry elm, that lay upon the ground, they 
pretend that it immediately became ſound and cloathed 
with the livelieſt verdure, In the church are ſixteen 
oy pillars of oriental granate. The whole cieling is 
of: Moſaic work, repreſenting eminent perſons, and done 

Apollonias, a Greek, Andrea Taffi, Gaddi, &c. 
'The font is large, and adorned with ſeveral beautiful 
marble ſculptures,” particularly a ſtatue of John the Bap- 
tiſt ſtanding before it. Here all the children born of 
chriſtian parents within the city of Florence, are bap- 
tized. The pavement of the church is inlaid, and on 
one ſide of it are repreſented the ſun, and the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac,- with the followin 
which is the more remarkable, as it may 
wards as well as forwards : 


En giro torte fol ciclas, et rator igne. 


« gRehold the ſun purſues his oblique way, 
„ And with his fiery vertex brings the day.” 


On midſummer day, at noon, the ſun. is ſaid to be di- 


realy concentric to 4 ſolar diſk cut in a window oppo- 
ite ro this repreſentation of that luminary. | 
One of the principal relics of this church is 
get with which it is pretended John the Baptiſt pointed 
to Jeſus, when he faid, “ Behold the lamb of God,” 
and which the people worſhip with the moſt zealous 
adoration. . %% . 2 * 
In the church of the Annunciation, the walls and 
_cielings are hung with votive offerings, it being famed 
for a miraculous picture of the Virgm Mai 
deed brin 
ſtory is, he church ande 
t convent belong, employed a painter to draw the 
Annunciation of theV'r in in freſco.; but when only her 
face was wanting to-finiſh the work, the artiſt, was ex- 
tremely perplexed how to give it à ſuitable perfection, 
and falling aſleep under this diſquietude of mind, when 
he awoke he had the pleaſure of ſeeing the cauſe: of his 
anxiety removed, and the 2 It is 
not queſtioned that he received this ance from the 
angels, and the PFlorentines, from the many miracles 
performed by it, wonder how any one can have the leaſt 


doubt of it. Among other things, it is ſaid, that they 


a great deal of money to the clergy. The 


hat the Servites, to whom the chur 


who look on this picture will never be troubled with ſore 


or weak eyes. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that another artiſt 
probably played the ſleeping painter a trick, which he 
and the monks had the addreſs of turning to their advan- 
tage; or the whole might be a contrivance of the painter 
himſelf, in order to get a name by being on ſuch good 
terms with the angels; He adds, that this piece is far 
from being an angelic work ; for though the e and 
attitude of the angel are proper and graceful, and the 
inting of Mary, at the ſight of the heavenly meſſenger, 
Eappily deſigned, yet the wonder- working face is not to 
be compared with ſome hundreds of pictures by hands 
merely human. This piece is covered with three cur- 
tains, and placed in a chapel with a multitude of filver 
* votive pieces hanging about it. The chapel is curiouſly 
_ adorned with marble, the pavement is of Egyptian gra- 
nate and porphyry, and it is illuminated with above 
ſilver lamps and branches. Before the altar are two ſilver 
candleſticks of the height of a man, and upon them are 
two large ſilver ſtatues, ba phy two angels. Every 
part of the altar is covered with baſſo relievos, and the 
tabernacle is — rich. | 
In St. Laurence's church are two pulpits, ſupported by 
marble columns, and adorned with baſſo relievos by Do- 
natello, and in the'new veſtry are ſhewn the tombs of ſome 
inces of the houſe of Medicis, done by Michael Ange- 
o. Behind the high altar is the entrance into the cha- 
pel defigned for the burial-place of the great dukes of Flo- 
rence; it has been begun ever ſince the year 1604, and 
is not near finiſhed, though the ducal family is extinct. 
It is of an octangular form, and the altar is richly adorned 
with lapis-lazuli, chalcedony, porphyry, and other valu- 
able tones. Indeed the whole chapel is, in a manner, 


** 


inſcription, 
read back» | 
|] feet high. The Mauſolea are 


the Au 


„Which in- 


| 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


and ad- 


| paintings exquiſite. The 


F LORENTING. 


lined with theſe and other materials equally ex 

The lower part of the walls are — —— 
with fine Sicilian jaſper, with green and yellow: veins and 
above this is a-red Florentine marble, variegated with 
white ſpots. The inſcriptions on the tombs are of cha] 
cedony, inlaid with red rphyry, and the fineſt ivory ;. 
not whiter than theſe letters, every one of which FA 1 
three Spaniſh, piſtoles, The ſarcophagi on ſome of the 
manuments are of Egyptian granate, which is of a 

red, and others are of oriental granate. Upon the ſarco- 
phagi are cuſhions of red jaſper, proſuſely enriched with 
Jewels; the expence of each cuſhion is ſaid to be fix 
thouſand ſcudi, about twelve thouſand five hundred 
pounds 1 At each end of theſe cuſſlions lies a re- 
gal crown, glittering with pearls, diamonds, and other 
jewels of immenſe value. Lady, the bronze ſtatues of 
the 44 dukes, for whom the monuments are erected, 
ſtand in niches of touch-ſtone, and every ſtatue is ten 
fee | ſeparated from each other 
with double rows of jaſper columns, with capitals and 
:cornices of braſs gilt, and between theſe columns are 
placed large urns of Corſica jaſper, with green and white 
veins E ** F — work. The walls are orna- 
mented with the arms of tha principal cities in the duke's 
dominions, of the ſame 4 4 | 1 71 

We he ve not room to deſeribe the multitude of ſta- 
tues and pictures with which the other churches of this 
city are adornedi Notwithſtanding all this ſplendor, the 
appearance of the city ſuffers conſiderably from the great 
number of paper windows to be ſeen here. However 
among its ornaments is a vaſt Doric column of one piece 
of gfundte, which ſtands before the church of St. Trinita, 
and ſeryes for a pedeſtal to a porphyry ſtatue of | Juſtice 
with her balance, and a royal mantle of bronze. This 
granate column ĩs ſaid to have boen found at Rome, in the 
emperor Antoninus's bath. x7 11% 

n the middle of one of the ſtreets is a fine ſtatue of 
Hercules killing Neſſus the centaur, cut out of a ſingle 
block of white marble, by Giovanni Bologna. 

In the Old Market, where proviſions are ſold, the god- 
wy of Plenty, done by Donatello, ſtands upon a granate 
pillar, | | $4.50 | 

The New. Market is properly the exchange of Flo- 
rence, where, about noon, the principal merchants 
meet todo buſineſs, many of whom are of great families. 
Some of the nobility deal in a retail way; and a noble 
2 5 often condeſcends to meaſure out a yard of 
A particular part of the city, noted for houſes of ill 
fame, was aſſigned by Coſmo I. to the Jews; and an in- 
ſcription at the entrance of this ſtreet obſerves, That it 
was thought more adviſeable to permit the Jews to remain 
in the neighbourhood of Chriſtians, that, by their good 
example, they might be brought to ſubmit to the eaſy 
yoke of Chriſt, than totally to expel them, 

The Florentines attribute the vivacity and penetration 
by which they boaſt that their countrymen have made 
ſuperior improvements in the polite arts, to the purity and 
ſalubrity of the air; and they never mention their coun- 
trymen Michael Angelo, Duate, Petrareh, and other 

reat men, without tranſports of admiration. They are 
inimitable in making repartees, and telling ftories with 2 
good grace; but are ſo infatuated with theſe endow- 
ments, that the government of the tongue is but little 


ty | known amongſt them : but happy would it be for them, 


if this vanity was all that could be laid to their charge; 
for they are, even to a proverb, addicted to that moſt un- 
natural-vice which brought down the Divine vengeance 
on the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

At the diſtance, of an Italian mile from the city is 
Poggio, or Villa Imperiale, a palace belonging to the 
duke, with a very delightful-range of trees leading to it, 
and both fides -bardered with vineyards, convents, 
villas. The apartments of the palace are very fine, and 
the garden tee to it extremely delightful. 

Six Italian miles from Florence towards Bologna 
ſtands Pratolino, another palace belonging to the great 
duke. The apartments and halls are very rich, and the 
garden abounds with beautiful 


allies, covered walks, mazes, grottos, and water-works. 
The road from Florence to Vienna is paved, — 
-- exhibits 


Pisa. E U R 


| exhibits mains of the ancientViaCafia. It extends 

. hills, and though the country is not ſo fine 
ove that between Florence and iſa, it affords very delight- 
ful proſpects, it being every where planted with vineyards 
and olive-yards. | | | | | 
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"The Prs ano, or Territory of Pis . f | 

PUP /> ; „ Produce, and Extent ; 1s Hiſtory with a 
MS Deſeription of the Cities of Piſa and Leghorn. 


HE Piſano, a territory of Tuſcany, is bounded on 

the north hy the territory of F lorence and the re- 
public of Lucca; on the caft by the Sienneſe; and on 
the weſt by the ſea ; extending about forty-ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty-five in breadth, and abounds in 
corn, wine, all kinds of vegetables, fine cattle, and every 
thing requiſite for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of human 
ee road from the 29 of Piſa to that of Lucca, which 
ire only twelve miles diſtant, is moſt delightful, 17 
ly in dry weather, when, inſtead of croſſing oyer Mount 
9. Julian, one may keep along the plain. The country 
is divided into ſquare incloſures, and planted with rows 
oftrees, with vines twining round them, which luxutiantly 
intermingle their branches at the top, and form beauti- 
ful feftoons, In ſummer and autumn nothing can ex- 
ceed this delightful tract of land, the mountain which 
runs all the way on the right being covered with olives 
and cypreſs- trees of an extraordinary hei | 


ed the iſlands of Sardinia and Corfica, conquered Car- 
thage, drove the Saracens out of the city of Palermo in 
Sally, maintained with honour a long war with Genoa, 
and ſubdued the iſland of Majorca, though Almeric king 
of Jeruſalem ſent forth ſhips to its ſuccour. But in 2390 
i was deprived of its liberty by Joh Galeazzo Viſconti, 
duke of Milan, and in 1405 by the Florentines; but, by 
the aſſiſtance of Charjes VIII. king of France, it recaver-' 
ed its liberty in the year 1494 ; however, being again re- 
duced bythe Florentines, in 150g, it bas ever ſince re- 
mai ned in a ſtate of ſubjection. "The ptineipal cities in 
this territory are Piſa and Leghorn; we ſhall begin with 
the former, . dra n uti a. AT 

Piſa is a ſpacious city ſeated on the Arno, which di- 
vides it into two parts, in the forty- fifth degree thirty · ſe- 
ven minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree 
ei — minutes eaſt longitude, twelve miles to the north 
& $horii. The ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and well 
paved, and the greateſt part of the houſes make a tolera- 
ble appeatance ; but the life and ſpirit that formerly ani- 
mated this city, namely, the multitude of its inhabitants, 
are ſo far exhauſted, that the graſs grows in ſeveral of the 
ſtreets, , The moſt wealthy, inhabitants, ſince the loſs of 
its freedom, have withdrawn themſelves, ſome of them to 
Genoa, and there is little appearance that this loſs will 
ever be repaired ; for though Piſa enjoys a healthful air, 

od water, a. convenient and delightful ſituation for 

ade, and is encompaſſed by a fertile country, the inha- 
bitants now ſcarce amount to ſixteen or ſeventeen thou- 
ſand, though in the eleventh century it is ſaid they 
amounted to one hundred. and fifty thouſand ; but, in the 
year 1615, they were reduced to fifteen thouſand and ſix- 
ty, including even the Florentine court. The univerſity, 

which was founded in 1339, may be ſuppoſed to partake 
of the. misfortunes of the city; though it wants neither 
colleges nor endowments, nor able profeſſors, who are 
of the great.duke's nomination. 

The exchange is a ſuperb ſtructure, built in 1605, but 
is now; almoſt deſolate. 8 

Some buſineſs, however, is ſtill carried on in the city, 
on account of its being the place where the duke's gallies 
are built; and the few rallies of which his naval force 
conſiſts, generally lie here. WO | 
Another circumſtance of ſome little benefit to the city, 
ie its being the chief ſeat of the order of St. Stephen, 
Theſe knights are divided into Cavalieri della Giuſtitia, 
della Grazia, and. de Commanderie. The laſt are thoſe 
who, for the honour of wearing the croſs of the order, | 


— 
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found a commanderie, which upon their death reverts to 
the order. In the ſecond claſs are celebrated painters, 
and other eminent maſters in the polite arts, on who 

the duke confers this honour, Theſe two claſſes are not 
obliged to make any vows ; but the firſt, who are ye 
proper knights of St. Stephen, ſwear allegiance to the 
grand maſter, who is always the great duke, and to ſerve 


| againſt infidels. The proofs of noble deſcent muſt be the 


ſame as thoſe required. by the order of Malta. Their 
vow of chaſtity does not exclude marriage; but the un- 
married knights have this advantage, that they live in the 


palace of the order, where they are e lodged and 


provided with a ſplendid table gratis. The knights haye 
the free diſpoſal of their fortunes and iticomes, of which 
a fourth part only devolyes to the order, on their deceaſe. 
On the feſtivals of the order, and other ſolemn occaſions, 
they wear ar their breaſt an octangular croſs of crimſon 
Seen oubl 5 0 

when they appear in public, they have only a plain white 
crols bp. a6 cloak, The n of de Heben was 
choſen by Coſmo I. the ſounder of the ordet en a ſig- 
nal victory he obtained, which entirely eſtabliſhed the 
government, of the 7/4 HEE: on the feſtival of that ſaint ; 
whence St,, Stephen's day is kept as the chief feſtival of 


| the ordet. Their church is then hung with ſeveral hun- 


dred flags; and other trophies, taken from the infidels. 


The high altar is made of fine porphyry, and over it is 


2 marble ſtatue of pope Stephen. e 
The ſquate before the church conſiſts of ſtately houſes, 
with the palace of the order, round which ate the buſts of 


the E in white marble, and in the front a fine 


| 


ht. 
Piſa, formerly a republic of ec ery a figure, reduc- 1 


marble ſtatue of Coſmo the Great. Wan 
The ducal palace has nothing magnificent, or ſuitable 
to that title. The market is ornamented With a white 
marble Tons of the goddeſs, of Plenty, ſtanding upon a 
pillar, which ſerves both for a whipping-poſt and a pil- 
| "The atchbilhop' palace is a mean old building, with 
nothing remarkable but a fountain in the inner court, in 
which Is a white marble ſtatue of Moſes, placed there, as 
an inſcription ſays, on account of his riſing from the wa- 
ter, and his rod having miraculouſly forced copious ſtreams 
from à barren rock, 


| brafs, on which is repreſented in relievo the life of Chriſt 
but both the workmanſhip and deſign are very indifferent. 
On the fide of the church are three entrances, with braſs 
doors, on which are ſeveral hiſtorical pieces of the Old 
and New Teſtament in baſſo relievo, much ſuperior to 
that mentioned above. The door frames are adorned with 
very curious feſtoons, a0 figures of animals, with the 
arms of the houſe of Medicis interſperſed in ſeveral places. 
The middle portal is adorned with two columns of white 
| marble, embelliſhed with admirable foliages, and ſaid to 
have belonged to Neto's baths. The frontiſpiece of the 
| cathedral is a Gothic Work, with innumerable pillars 
carved up to the very top. The number of pillars with- 
in the dome amounts to ſeventy-ſix, each of which is cut 
out of a fingle block of white oriental granate. The pave- 
ment before the high altar is of Mos 
ſmall gems, repreſenting a variety of figures. On each 
fide of this altar ſtands an angel of bronze, admirably ex- 
ecuted by Bonanno Pifano, The ſtatues of Adam and 
Eve, on the altar of the Holy Sacrament, are greatly ad- 
| mired, The * is a large circular building with a 
high cupola ; but it has no lanthern, or any opening at 
the top, and is byilt all of white marble. The Laſt Judg- 
ment, repreſented in baſſo relievo on the pulpit by Nicho- 
las Piſanog cannot fail of pleaſing a curious eye, There 
are here eight pillars of oriental marble, each cut out of 
4 ſingle block. The large marble font is divided by four 
partitions, which ſhews that formerly baptiſm was here 
performed by immerſion, and in the'middle ſtands a bronze 
ſtatue of John the Baptiſt, The concavity of the cupola 
is diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that any norſe made below 
is followed by a very loud and long double echo, which 
even exceeds that of Simonetti near Milan ; but the repe- 


tition is not fo clear and diſtin, Two perſons alſo, 


vrhiſpering, with their faces near the wall, oppoſite to 
each other, may converſe together, without being over- 


heard by the company that ſtand between thew. ; 
7 


roidered with gold ; but on common days, 


In the cathedral is a pair of large folding- tes of 


aic work, made of 


— 
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In the cathedral church-yard, near the choir, ſtands 
the famous Jeaning tower, detached from any other build- 
ing; it is round, and aſcended by three hundred and fifty- 
"five ſteps to the top, which is encloſed with a brea 
work, and in it hang ſeven bells, It is computed to be one 
Hundred and eighty-eight feet high, and is divided into 
eight partitions, or ſtories, each ſurrounded with a colo- 
nade of thirty-eight pillars, which in all the rows are of 
the ſame thic 15 ; but decreaſe in length in proportion 
as they riſe towards the top. The ground-floor is the 
only one without an opening between the pillars'; but all 
the other ſtories form ſo many galleries round the tower. 
It is remarkable, that a plummet let down perpendicular- 
ly from the top, touches the ground at the diſtance of 
fteen feet from the bottom of the tower. Its thus lean- 
ing has raiſed the admiration of travellers,” fome pretend- 
ing that, by a peculiar art of the architect, it appears to 
lean on all ſides, though in reality it inclines only on 
one, which'is occafioned by nothing more than the ſinking 
of the ſoundation: this is evident front the pedeſtals of 
the loweſt row of pillars being ſunk much deeper in the 
earth on the fide of the inclination than on the othef. 
The Campo Santo; of the city burial-place,'is an ob- 
long piece of ground, and as the earth was brought 
from the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem by fifty Piſan gal- 
lies, it is walled round with a building in the form of a 
cloyſter, with marble columns and porticos, covered with 
lead at the top, and is divided by low ſtone-walls into 
three equal parts. In the uppermoſt lie the nobility, the 
citizens in the middle, and the peaſants in the loweſt 
part. On the walls of the cloyſters are Scripture hiſtories, 
painted by ſeveral hands, among which that of Job, in 
eight pieces, by Giotto, deſerves particular notice. There 
is here likewiſe the life of the patriarch Joſtph, in four 
compartments, and a very large repreſentation” of the 
Eaft Judgment, in the middle of which is ſeen King So- 
lomon hanging down his head, with all the ſigns of a 


guilty conſcience. On our Saviour's left hand hell is | 


repreſented, , and on his right the manſions of bliſs, 
crowded with monks and nuns : however, an angel is 
| ſeen to take the freedom of dragging away a monk by 
the hair, as not qualified to be in ſuch good company. 
St, Matthew's church, which belongs to the Benedic- 
tine nuns, is a ſmall, but very elegant, ſtructure, re- 
markable for the perſpeAive paintings in freſco on the 
roof ; but the beholder maſt Rand on a particular ſtone 
near the middle of the pavement, for that is the point of 
view from whence all the figures, pillars, &c- of the pic- 
ture are diſtinctly ſeen in their proper arrangement. 
There belongs to this city a very large phyſie-garden, 
well ſtocked with all ſorts of curious plants and water- 
works, and near it is a muſeum of natural curioſities, 
The city is encompaſſed by a moat and walls; it is alſo 
defended by an old caſtle and large fort, but its citadel 
is a modern fortification. Between this city and Leg- 
horn is a canal, fixteen Italian miles in length, and of 
reat ſervice for the convenience of trade and draining 
the moraſſes. "oa | 
We now come to the city of Leghorn, by the Italians 
and other nations called Livorno, the antient Liburnus 
Portus, a handſome, but not very large, city, built in the 
modern taſte, and with ſuch regularity, that both 
are ſeen from the market- place. It is ſeated in latitude 
forty- three degrees thirty-three minutes north, and in ten 
degrees twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, In the north 
part are the fineſt houſes, and from its being interſected 
with canals it is called New Venice. Leghorn was for- 
merly a place belonging to the Genoeſe, and by them 
2 to duke Coſmo I. in 3 for the town of 
arzana, It was then an inconſiderable place ;, but 
fince that time it has put on à quite different àſpect. The 
canals cut in ſeveral parts without the town, have ren- 
dered the marſhes fit for culture, and in ſome meaſure diſ- 
fipated the noxious effluvia, though the air is not yet 
eſteemed perfectly healthful ; and Feſt water is ſoſcarce, 
that they are obliged to bring it from Piſa, 
I The city is very well fortifted, having two forts to- 
wards'the ſea, beſides the citadel. The ramparts afford 
x very agreeable proſpect of the ſea, and of many villas on 
the land fide; the number of guns in the ſeveral fortifi- 
ations at preſent amount to about. three hundred, moſt 
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of them of braſs ; and the garriſon conſiſts of fix bur, 
dred men, The harbour is divided into'the outward and 
inward, the laſt of which is called the Darſa, or Dar. 
ſena, and is only appropriated to the great duke's gal. 
lies, which are about five or ſix in number, and are 
ſometimes ſent out upon a cruiſe againſt the Corſairs 
'The outward mole has a ſtrong barrier of ſtones, of a 
vaſt ſize, upon which is a ſtrong pavement, with 3 
parapet wall running along the middle of-it, where, on 
one ſide or the other, a perſon may be always ſheltered 
from the wind. Tue length of the mble is fix hun- 
dred common paces; but the breadth” ia ſaid to be fif- 
teen hundred. On this mole the wealthy inhabitants 
take the air in their coaches. One great defe& in the 
harbour is, that in the middle it is too ſhallow for lar 

Thips,* which on this account are moored to pillars: and 
Aarge iron rings on the ſide of the mole,” by which 
means they are ſafer than in the harbour itſelf. The 
road, for an Italian mile or two towards the ſea, is ve 

good, though there is no ſecurity againſt the winds or 
Corfairs. The light-houſe, where every night thirty 
burning lamps are cotitained in one lanthern, ttands on 2 
ſingle rock in the ſea; and not far from it, on the main 
land, is the Lazaretto, where quarantine is performed 
by 'perſons coming "from places ſuſpected of infec- 

IT datt in? 


near the harbour, where the prone 


tion. 
„Om x 9 | 
ed, is an inſeription to the following 


dukes formerly r 
purport, | . = 
© Fly hither; ye merchants; with alaerity: this ſacred 
<c*ptace by its beauty, commodiouſneſs, freedom, and 
<< plenty of all the neceſſaries of life, allures you: Cof- 
mo III. the ſixth great duke of "Tuſcany, who reſides 
< Mm this houſe, courteouſly invites you; having en- 
<« 'Jarged and fortifled the city, he rebuilt this edifice, 
8 firtD raifed by his grand*father Frederic I. and made it 
*© more ſuperb and magnificent in the year 1695,” 

Th the fquare beſpfe the Darſena is a ſtatue of duke 
Ferdinand, with four Furk iſh ſtaves, in bronze, of a gi- 
gantic ſize, in chains. CAMEY | | 

The number of inhabitants is computed at forty thou. 
ſand, among whom are'twenty thouſand Jews, who live 
in a particular quarter. of the city, have a handſome ſy- 
nagogue, and, though ſubject to very heavy impoſts, are 
in a thriving condition, the greateſt part of the com- 
merce of this city going through their hands. The ge- 
nerality of the Greeks and Armenians ſettled here, ac- 
knowledge the pope's ſupremacy, and each have their 
peculiar church. The free Turks and the Turkiſh 
Haves have a moſque, but the proteſtants are not per- 
mitted the public exerciſe of their religion, the Engliſh 
excepted, who being of all foreign nations the beſt cuſ- 
'tomers to Leghorn, are allowed to have à chaplain, 
while the other proteſtants make uſe of the chaplains of 
ſhips, None of the churches in Leghorn afford any 
thing worth the curioſity of a judicious traveller. 
As particular quarters of the city are aſſigned to the 
Jews and Turks, fo the public proſtitutes have theirs alſo, 
conſiſting of two or three ſtreets, which bounds theſe 
unhappy creatures are not to paſs, without previous leave 
from their commiſſary, and paying a trifling ſum. 

Fhe port is ati free for commerce to all nations, 
and the duties on imported goods are fo eaſy as not to 
cauſe the leaſt obſtruction to commerce; every bale, let 
the ſize be what it will, pays only two piaſters, or nine 
ſhillings ſterling ;. nor are the contents examined. Tra- 
book are not troubled at Leghorn out 2 
their baggage; they are only obliged to deliver up their 
piſtols, OP Aue ffs Pre hey obtain an order 
from the governor to have them reſtored, which is alſo 
attended with very little difficulty. 

Legborn, after all, is far from being a cheap place ts 
live at; for though ſtrangers pay little or no taxes, yet 
the proviſions and other neceſſaries, brought thither by 
land, are ſubject to very high duties; and the duke re- 
ſerves to himſelf the monopoly of ſeveral commodities, 
particularly brandy, tobacco, and falt ; and Mr. Addi- 
ſon” informs us, that in his time, the perſon who had the 
monopoly of ſelling ice at Leghorn, paid annually a- 


thouſand pounds ſterling for that privilege, and 
bove one thouſand pounds ſterling for that p A ove 


— 


che tobacco-merchant ten thouſand pounds. 
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are ſent up into the country are clogged 
with impoſitions as ſoon as they leave Leghorn 2 all 
the wines, oils, and filks brought from the fruitful val- 
leys of Piſa, Florence, and other parts of Tuſcany, are 
obliged to pay ſeveral duties and taxes before they can 
5 the port. Ty 
"The Turkiſh Nlaves and other galley-rowers are FA 
night ſecured in a large place ſurrounded with a hi 
wall, called the Bagni, in imitation of the Moors, who 
ive this name to a priſon in which they keep the Chriſ- 
wh captives. In the day- time they are ſet at liberty, 
and may exerciſe their induſtry either in labour or trade; 
but they muſt take care to return in due time to the 
Bagni. They lie here ſingly in long barracs, the beds 
being in five or ſix rows over each other, with rope lad- 
ders to aſcend to them, and nothing is puniſhed with 
reater ſeverity than when two arc found in one bed: for 
dhe better preventing all diſorders, lamps are kept burn- 
ing, and à watch is continually walking about the bar- 
racs. The three claſſes of rowers are the volunteers, 
 the' criminals; and the Turkiſh ſlaves, who have each 
their reſpeQive wards z, in other reſpects no diſtinction is 
made, and one ſick ward and diſpenſatory ſerves indiſcri- 
minstely for them all. The number of "theſe galley- 
rowers is generally about two thouſand, and of theſe the 
Turks make eight or nine hundred, 


S1ENNESE 
commodities that 
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oer. IV. 
The SIENN ESE. 


ts Situation, Extent; Produce, Government, and Hiſtory ; 
with a Deſcription of Sienna, and the Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants. ' A conciſe Account of the States 


* of Preſidii and Piombrna, | 
1 $4. Sienneſe is bounded on the north by the Flo- 
<4 rentino; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea 
and the duchy of Caſtro ; on the eaſt by the Perugino and 
Orvietano; and on the weſt by the Florentino and the 
Tuſcan ſea, it being about fifty-fve miles in length, 
and as much in breadth. : | 3 | 

The country is pretty fertile, eſpecially in mulb 
trees, which feed a great number oy c e 
there are ſeveral medicinal ſprings. 5 

The Sienneſe flatter themſelves with retaining a kind 
of liberty in the election of their ſenate, which conſiſts 
of nine perſons called Eccelſi; whoſe preſident is ſtiled 
captain of the people; but this is only an external ſhew, 
the ſenate being ſo far under the check of the great duke 
of Florence, that no meaſure of any conſequence muſt 
be taken without his knowledge and pefmiſſion. 

Sienna was at the time of the long interregnum a free 
ſtate ; but has ſince been thrown into frequent convul- 
ſons, by the ambition and inteſtine broils of the principal 
families, eſpecially - the Malateſta and Petruzzi. In 
the year 1554, the emperor Charles V. reduced them en- 
tirely under his dominion, and at his reſignation in 1556, 
the ſovereignty deyolved” to his ſon Philip II. king of 
Spain. This prince 'afterwards, in conſideration of a 
large ſum of ready money; and a promiſe that they ſhould 
not take part with the French, ceded the country to 
Coſmo I. duke of Florence; but reſerved to himſelf 

maritime towns, as Piombino, Orbitello, Tela- 
mone, Porto Hercole, Porto St. Stefano, Porto Longone, | 
with the iſle” of Elva, Which conſtitute what is called 
Stato de Gli Preſidii, from the Spaniards keeping garri- 
ſons in thoſe towns, ©! 200900 57 88040 | 

The principal city in-this territory is Sienna, which 
ſtands thirty-ſix miles to the ſduth of Florence, and Af- 
ty-nins to the ſouth-eaſt of Leghorn. It is ꝓtetty large, 
and pleaſantly ſituated on three hills, vhich render the 
a very uneven. g but this is compenſated by the 
agreeableneſs of the proſpect, and the'exceeding bealth- 
ſulneſs'of the air. The bouſes ate elegant, but thin of 
inhabitants, ho ſcarce amount to ſeventeen thouſand. 
They are civil and of a chearful diſpoſition j tie women 
have their ſhare of beauty, and have more freedom than 
m many other parts of Italy. Several of the hobility ' 
who are dieided into elaſſes called Monti) chboſe it for 


, 
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eiu, a ſculptor of this city. 


Ja ſhe-wolf, and as ſuch they 


_ theirrelidence, and | 
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on this account Sienna is famous for | 


\ 
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the pureſt dialect of the Italian language. It is the ſee 

of an archbiſhop, and the cathedral is incruſted both on 
the outſide and within with marble; The pavement is 
admirably inlaid with marble and other coſtly ſtones, eſ- 
pecially under the grand cupola, and before the great 


altar, where many. ſcripture- hiſtories are repreſented in 


this manner with all the delicacy of painting; but this 
part is covered with boards in ctder to preſerve it, and a 
foreigner is only ſhewn ſome feet ſquare.” In this church 
are the buſts of one hundred and ſeventy popes, in plaſter of 
aris, ſix of whom were natives of Sienna, and the twelve 
apoſtles have marble ſtatues. The roof. of the whole 
church is painted with azure, and, as it were, ſtrewed 
with golden ſtars. i221 FW" 
Through an aperture in the pavement; of the choir 
one may look down into St. John's church, which lies 
directly under the cathedral, and there is an entrance to 
it at the foot of the aſcent, This ſingularity is occaſi- 
oned by the uneven and hilly ſituation of this city. Near 
the cathedral is the a chbiſhop's palace, and oppoſite to 
it a large and well endowed hoſpital, founded by a ſhoe- 
maker, who lies buried in a church belonging to it, and, 


in return for his liberality, was canonized, and has a ſta- 
tue erected to his memory. ob 64 4 
The Jeſuits church is, as uſual, very fine, and adorned 


with a great many marble ſtatues, 'T hat of the Auguſ- 
tines is worth ſeeing for the admirable. ſculpture on the 
high altar. On each ſide of the tabernacle ſtands an 
ange) of white marble, holding a lighted taper in his 
and. A N 
The head of St. Catherine of Sienna, which one of 
her countrymen, upon her dying at Rome, out of a pi- 
ous zeal, is ſaid to have ſevered from her body, and 
brought to Sienna, is kept in the church of the 
nicans with the greateſt veneration, and is exhibited to 
view only twice a year. On the high altar of this church 
are two admirable ſtatues of Mary Magdalen and Cathe- 
rine of Sienna, the latter of whom has a fine chapel 


| here, painted by Sodorno. The Dominicans here pre- 


tend to ſhew the ring given her by Chriſt at the ſolemni- 
zation of his efpoulſals with her, which are profanely 
ſaid to have been performed with celeſtial , ſplendor, 
while king David graced the ſolemnity with the muſic of 
his harp. . The houſe in which they ſay ſhe lived with 
her. parents is now an oratory, and her. private cham- 
ber is converted into a chapel, profuſely adorned with 
ſtucco-work, gilding, ſculpture, and painting. 

Not far from the Dominican church is a remarkable 
bridge, extending from one hill to another acroſs a ſtreet ; 
but the — height of this bridge does not 
admit of any buildings under the arches like that of Ge- 
noa. This city has an univerſity, ſounded by Charles 
V. but it is in a declining condition. The German ſtu- 
dents enjoy particular privileges, which they derive from 
the ſame emperor ; but in the Jeſuits College is a conſi- 
derable number of ſcholars. / In the — contury the 
Academy of the Intronati was founded here. 
; "The Senate-houſe is ſcarce worth ſeeing ;\ before it in- 
deed is a large ſquare called the Branda, reſembling a 
diſh, or rather ſhell,, which it is pretended in caſe of 2 
or for a mock ſea- fight, may be laid under water, by 
means of the city fountain... On one fide of this ſquare 
ſtands a tower called the Mangiana, remarkable for its 
chimes, which, however, never play but on extraordi- 
hary occaſions ; it derives its name from a ſtatuary, who 
made ſeveral ſtatues erected upon it. Before. the Senate- 
höuſe is 4 fine marble fountain by Giacomo della Quer- 
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Romulus and Remus ſucki, 


king 


+ The arms of Sienna are 


joy Le Formiche, Monte Chr 
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tered near the ſea, formerly belonged to Sienna; but 
Philip II. king of Spain, as we have Nr. intimated, 
on transferring the diſtri of Siennmu to Coſmo I, ex- 


crown of Spain, till in 1707, the greateſt _ of it, 
with the kingdom of Naples, was conquered by the Im- 
perialiſts ; but in the peace of 1 ! 36, this tract was yielded 
to Don Carlos, king of both Sicilies. 

The ſtate della Prefidii, or of the garriſons, from. its 
being garrifoned by the troops of the ring of the Two Si- 
cilies, contains the following places, Orbitello, Tela- 
mone, Argentaro, Porto Hercole, Monte Filippo, and 
Porto St. Stefano. 3 

Orbitello, the capital, ſtands near the Tuſcan ſhore, 
at the foot of "Mount Argentaro, on a lake formed by an 
arm of the'fes, which ſerves for a good harbour, having 
a narrow entrance between two capes. It is ſtrong both 
by art and nature; being almoſt ſurrounded by the lake, 
which is eleven or twelve miles in compaſs, and having 
no communication with the continent, but by a narrow 
cauſeway that may be eaſily broken; and it is defended 
by ſome good forts. 

The other towns, juſt mentioned, are only ſmall for- 


tified places, | rd 
_ n of Piombino is a ſmall territo lying 
along-the"ſea-coaſts, between the Sienneſe on the eaſt, 
and the Piſano on the weſt. It was formetly patt of the 
republic of Pifa, from which it paſſed into the family of 
Appiani, who took the title of princes of Piombino; 
but the laſt male heir dying without male iſſue, the em- 
peror conferred it as a fief on others. | 
The town of Piombino ſtands oma rock in the fea, 
and is defended'by à citadel and caſtle ; it was built out 
of the ruins of the ancient city of Populonia, but makes 
no great figure at preſent. n. 
here dre ſeveral other ſmall towns in this diſtrict, 
ſome of which are fortified ; and oppoſite to Piombino is 
the "iſland of Elba, which js ſeparated from the con- 
tinent by a eharinel ; it is ſmall, and with all the turnings 
and windings of the ſhore, which is very uneven, is not 
above forty miles in compaſs. It is very mountainous, 
and affords* iron, lead, and ſulphur, with quarries of 
marble, © It has two fortreſſes, namely, Porto Longone, 
garriſoned by the Spaniards, and Porto Fer 
belongs to the duke of Tuſcany, © 


| 
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l ; Of the EccLEStAsTICAL: STATE. 
Its Situation and Extent, Te OT of the Poder and 
Han of inhabitants in the Papds Dominions ; the Prero- 
"owe claimed by the Pope; his Power not derived } om. 
It. Peter; the Riſe of the Cardinals, aud the FE 
* of chuſing the Rope ; the Offites of the. Government and 
Courts of Juſtice, with the Revenues, Miiftary 
val Porces of the Pope. * | 5 1 5 ow" 21 Sub 
8 .? 1198 1 5 ene 


IHE Eeeleſtaſtical State, or rene orf the. 

pope, is bounded on the north by the dominipns. 
of Venice; on the "eaſt by the Adriatic: on the fon = 
cit and ſouth by t c 77 


9 
+ 4 g + 


| the kingdom of Naples and. the 
rerratiean';” and on the welt by the grand duchy of.” 
cy and the territories" of Modena; erung rom 
ſoutb to north two hundred and forty miles, and, from, 


the fouth-welF to the north. caſt, in { 


dred and 
en thi off that the 
— — cont of 2 very Tell and 
his harbours; Bethe or the Adriatic and the Mediterrar f 
ſeas; are Yer ane en ſitunt Tok trade x tha * 
erable füms dut ö Spain, Germaoy, an 
other” countHks\” that bel Ci fore n. princes, which. 
one would Tani might b noi 11 ak to W 0 30 
that his c yr vitited by numbers 95 foreigneis, wg 
a deaf of money hat on account 


ſpend à great deaf o And tt 
ppoſed facrednefſy erſon and char: 


twenty, but in others {carce twenty. 
Addiſon, Dr. Buſching, and other ke 


conſiderial pope's domnj 
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hall no longer he ſurprized that in no part of Europe 


and No- | 
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2 its, one hun- 
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cellent (il; tar 


AS TSTEM OFT GEOGRAPHY, Eceuesraoricxt $4444, 
The former of theſe ſtates; which lies as it were 7 


all theſe particulars, and the long peace that has reigned 
in Italy, one would be apt to 4 1 that this count 
could not fail of being extremely flouriſhing ; but upon 


the ſlighteſt inſpection the ver reverſe is manifeſt, 


p 


cepted this tract, which thus continued annexed to the | 


The country is but ill cultivated, poor, and thin of 


inhabitants, the city of Bologna alone excepted, Trade 
and manufactures are entirely ſtag 
w 


nated, and were it not 


for the bounty of Providence, which furniſhes the inha- 


| bitants with dates, figs, almonds, olives, and other 


fruit, which grow ſpontaneouſly, ahd without culture, 
their ſloth would abſolutely ſtarve them. Their little 
inclination and ſpirit for work is the Jeſs wonderful, 28 
they are conſcious that if they have much, much will be 
taken from them. The many holidays, which are an im- 
pediment to trade and buſineſs, and the great number 
of young ſturdy beggars, e about, under the ti- 
tle of pilgrims, inſtead of increaling the common ſtock 
by their 85 and induſtry, lie as a dead weight on 
their fellow- ſubjects, and conſume the charity that 
ought to ſupport the aged, the fick, and the de- 
crepid. | nnn * } 
The multitude of convents, which are like fo many 
neſts of drones, that hinder the inereaſe of inhabitants; 
the many hoſpitals, that confirm the people in idleneſs ; ' 
the inconceivable wealth in the churches and convents, 
which lie dormant, without the leaſt advantage to the 
public; and the inquiſition, which will not permit the 
want of inhabitants to be ſupplied by thoſe of another 
religion, are ſome of the great cauſes of the wretched 
condition of the papal dominions 5 though there are o- 
thers attended with ill more fatal conſequences, ' No 
chriſtian government equals. the papal in rigour, the 
temporal 2 being not only uſed, but, vat var o- 
caſions, the Piritual Nothing is ſo monſtrous as the 
paſſion by which moſt popes, cardinals, and other great 
prelates, have been carried away for enriching and pro- 
moting their nephews and relations, and nothing is ſo 
vain as the ambition of gaining a great name by found- 
ing churches and convents. The regulars vie With each 
other in t e number, ſplendor, and riches of their reli- 
gious houſes and churches; but it is from the bowels of 
the poor inhabitants that the money is generally extract- 
ed for the ſupport of their frivolous rivalſhip. The le- 


gates, governors, and other inferior officers in the pro- 


vinces, knowing that the time in which they can enjoy 
their . is but ſhort and uncertain, ſeruple no kind of. 
rapaciouſneſs. On conſidering theſe! various cauſes, we 


there is a more wretched, people than the pope's temporal 


Art was phe rage vos to hben on 1607 55! | 
ghee © ccording to the canon-law, the pope is the ſupreme, 


univerſal, and independent heæsd of the church, and in- 
veſted with ſovereignty over all, chriſtian communities, 
and ; every individual member: He, has a tight to pre- 

-ribe laws to the whole world. Wbat he does. is as if 
God bimſelf had done it, he being god upon earth. All 
eres s, mult. Pay homage tochim. He: may depoſe 
be th'dilgbedient | Mee neee aud ge their 
. e has @Auright to examine an 
perſon. promoted 40.2 Kingdom, and may require - an 
al allegiance. from, him. Om the vacaney of a 
tbrone £ vernment- devolves t bim. He. has the 
right in all — to uſe botk the temporal and ſpiritual 
ſword. If a, prince be remiſz in hi government, de may 
a point hymn, eee ſobſtitute another in his ſtead» 

e can legitimate children bonn out of wedlock; and thereby 
make them capable of ſucceeding to a throne, &. This 
is a ſhort ſketch-of the extravaganr iès of the political 5 
tem of the cout pf Rome whigh, notwithſtanding it: 
implety, 55 abſardity,, has. been amdbiticuſly obtruded 
onthe, world, and even was fon dome: ages: Frrannically 
put in practice. "e IL. is chiefly; owing; to the Reſormation 
chat theſe corrupt. maxim an at preſent, by the 
ratiqnal part of Obriſtendomm treated with contempt. 
and, that iche pepe Hs loſti a. gte at patt of the formidable 
power eh has, vainly and arrogantly aſſumed, which 
has reduce his power eren thoſe pfinces | who! 


own his authority, and-ſeveral of them ſeem to confider 


| 


—— 


of the | his.p ſ | 75 
his government” ſhould ſeem moſt eligible and belt cal 


gov 1 J £15 
eulazed for the welfare of ſubjeQs : Us conhidering 


Him .lefs..as- ai ſpiritual father: than as a temporal | 

prince. Henes many of tha abuſes with which! the ter 

formers juſtly charged the court of Rome, have been 5 
6 | 
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«its fet aide or wantged with more art and poli- 
-_ — 9 inſtead 'of bein treated with threats and 
2. are addreſſed with Freat'civility and ſubmiſ- 
hon : the eler#y and monks are become more learned and 
moderate; 2 leu they have have loſt none of their 
zeal for reducing proteſtarits to their church, fi in gene- 
ral they do not uſe fo much violence and cruelty as they 
— did, except in a few countries more bigotted than 
the reſt 3 nor do they treat thoſe who diſſent from them 
with ſuch uncharitable language and virulence. Proteſ- 
rants; of all ſorts, are uſed with more humanity in thoſe 
countries; and the learned of all religions hold an epiſ- 
tolary commerce with each other, wil | the utmoſt ſeem- 
ing friend{hip and 'candour.., 

Dr. Buſching obſerves, that the papal ' territories are 
far from being derived from the poor and diſintereſted 
ſtle St. Peter, who, according to the groundleſs opi- 
nion of the church of Rome, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt biſhop of that city 5 but have been i and an- 
nexed to that ſee much later. It is equally falſe, he adds, 
that the emperor Conſtantine the Great, in the year 
4; made a grant to Sylveſtet biſhop of Rome, of that 
city and St. Peter's patrimony, as it is called. This fable 
was firſt mentioned by Ifidotus Mercator, and is probably” 
nothing better than his on invention. However, the pre- 
tended inftrument of donation is alone ſufficient to place 
in a clear light the ignorance and audacioufneſs both of its 
ſorgers and partizans. Certain it is, that the biſhops of 
Rome gradually procured for themſelves ſeveral eſtates 
and lands; which, particularly in the year 755, received 
a vety conſiderable increaſe ; Pepin king of France giv- 
ing the whole exarchate to the ſee of Rome, and his ſon 
Charles not only confirming that gift, but making three 
ſeveral additions to it. No mention was made, till ſome 
time after this, of the ſuppoſed gift of Conſtantine to 
Sylveſter, Rome was ſtill reputed ſubject to the empe- 
ror; the king of the Franks retaining the temporal ſo- 


yereignty of the places Which had been granted to the | 


But under Charles's ſueceſſors the popes, finding 
9 of ineteaſing their power, at laſt artogate 
to themſelves the diſpoſal of the empire. In the follow- 
in ages they took all theafares for raifing their ſee to an 
ion} ing and formidable greatnefs, which proved highly 
_ devtimental - both to the Welfare of Europe, and the 

cauſe of religion. How the ſeveral patts of the papal 
tertitories became anmnexed to the Ke bf Rome, we 
ſualb hereafter ſhew in the deſcription of theſe" parts. 
he pope is choſen from among the cardinals, and be- 
fore we deſeribe the manner of his election, It will be. 
N to take ſotms notice of them. The word cardinal 
a name ancientiy common to the preſbyt 18. And dea- 
tons of gteat churches in cities ; but in the cleyenth 
centufy the/preſbyrers and deacons of th chitdh'of Rome 
reſttained the appeltation' to themſelves, and their power 
enereaſed with that af the pope. The firſt dan of their 
grandenr appeared under pope Nicholas HH. Ttindgent IV. 
ir the council of Lens in 12.43, gave thein'the red hat, 
Boniface VIII. che red veſtments, and Urban VIII. the 
tile of Emu, hut before they were only ſtiled I. 
rin. Stu VI gt the council of Bafif, fed their 
nber at ſeverity; Which is ſeldoth complete; They are 
divided into three AMaſſes; theſe ate fix cardinat biſhops ; 
namely, 1 diſtiop of Oltia, deat of the fiene college; 
the biſhop of Oporto, ſub-dean ; and the biſhops of Sa- 
binn, Pallſtrati, Frefeni, und Albano 'PRete! piſllop- 
ries may be held with other biſoprics dere 
The: ſteond Cdlifs confiſto of fifty cardinal prieſts, and 
kourteen cutdinal deacons ; each of the cardinaf prleſſs 
nd deucons bears the, tire of à church in the city. of 
Rome. The! eatt#nald inſiſt on precsdency befbre the 
Autors of the empitey andfof being tresteck on the Tam | 
footing! as orownedthinds.” Indeed the titie of Cardinal 
dag nd revenue anlhe sed to It 7 Vat citibaſſis the pro- 
tectlon of Rotam darholle nations; overnhithits. arch- ; 


- 


- 
- 


8 iſhopiies, prefacies; denden 
they baye nc fortune” © 
Tue tnclave'is the theatre on which'the cardinals 


| 248reſs. The deceiſe of the pope is made Known to the 


* 


people of Rome, by tolling the Pert bell of the capitol, 
firing the cannon of the caſtle of St Angelo, and opeg- 
ing the priſons ; and ſoon after circular letters are ſent to 
foreign cardinals by the cardinal cammerlingo to invite 
them to the approaching. conclave,,, Mean while the 
cammerlingo acts as regent, is attended by the pope's 
life-guatd, and orders every thing neceſſary for opening 
| the conclave, which is held in the galleries and ſome o 
the anti-chambers of the Vatican, and conſiſts of a num- 
ber of ſmall rooms ſeparated by wooden partitions, and 
iſtributed by lot, both among the cardinals then in 
ome, arid thoſe that are abſent. Each has uſually two, 
one for himſelf, and one for. two attendants called con- 
claviſts. rar 0 
On the eleventh day after the pope's demiſe all the 
cardinals in the city meet in the morning at St. Peter's 
church, where the maſs Santi Spiritus is celebrated; and 
after a ſermon on the duties to be obſerved in the election 
of à pape, they proceed two by two into the conclave, 
\ which is then ſhit up by the governor and marſhal of the 
conclave, none being fer out, unleſs in caſe of illneſs, 
till a new pope is elected, and the perſon ſo let out is 
not allowed to return. The governor of the conclaye is 
always previouſly choſen by the cardinals, and, together 
with the marſhal, reſides at the entrance, of the Vatican, 
and without their-expreſs licence no perſon is ſuffered to 
go in of out. TILE . TIE „% hoy ad £5 | c 
While the cardinals fit in conclave, refreſhments are 
brought them in ballets, 1 9 4th which, are ſearched, 
though not with much ſtrictueſs. Each cardinal orders 
kis- conclaviſts to write down on a Keie paper, the 
nahe of the perſon to whom. he gives his ſuffrage, This 
is thrown into a Chalice on the altar of the chapel of the 
eonclave, and two cardinals appointed for that purpoſe 
ſucceſhvely. read aloud the notes, marking the number 
of votes for every cardinal. He who has two-thirds is de- 
clared- pope ; otherwiſe the ſcrutiny. is peat till this 
number is complete. If this manner of election does 
not take place, recourſe is had to another, called Kalle 
whereby the notes of the former ſcrutiny being ſet alide, 
every cardinal muſt give in writing his vote to another, 
and if by this way two-thirds do not appear, there is ſtill 
another reſource. called Jn/piratio, in virtue, of which, 
thoſe of the cardinals who are unanimous, come out of. 
their cells and call aloud. to each. other, 4 Such a one 
hall be pope, ſuch a one ſhall be Pope :” -uppn which, 
others, to avoid incurring the diſpleafure _ the,new 
e Qed pope, frequently join in the cry, and thus the e 
1:Qivn is ſometimes Carried; but bin fo fails, the 
ſcrutiny. begins again, and a, conclaye in this manner, 
| [6metimes proves a long-winded buflneſs. 
The emperor, with the kings of France and Spain; 
are allowed to exclude. a perſon propoſed for the pope- 
dom; but this proteſt muſt be made;before the complete 
declaration of the votes for — 7 perſon. It is required 
that 8 be an arg) and 45 leaſt ſiſty-ſive years 
af age, though the. age moſtly j1 is bet: | 
19 a Id (Neat 5 Wben 55 {eg 9 


„ When, the 
9 Bas 458 


| OSA NE MOB AAP Ls 
| ared., what name he will bear for the 
future,” the chief of the cardinal deacons proclaims, him 
to the people. His coronation with a ik ctown is ge- 
nerally performed eight days after; . 
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N les, &c, Pall Aan the Romilh religion has 


a cardinal 


376 : 
a cardinal for its protector. The inferior colleges are one would imagine from ite ſine, and in man 


called congregations ; as the congregation of the ſacred 
office or inquiſition ; the congregation de propagandd fide, 
and thoſe of religious \ceremonies and the candidates for 

reſide in theſe 
kind of ſupreme 
al, where alſo every popiſh nation has one 
rs, The dataria is the chancery, and is ſo 
called from the uſual ſignature, Datum Rome apud Sanc- 
atican: 
ud Sanftam Mariam Majorem, when he reſides at 


eccleſiaſtical benefices. The cardinals 
congregations,  'The rota Romana is a 
court of appe 
or two aſſeſſo 
tum Petrum, &c. when the pope lives in the 
and Ap 
the Quirinal. 

The revenues of the 


the countries of which he is 


their dependants, have diſpoſe 


nually brin 


dred thouſand ſcudi. 


ſix millions of ſcudi. 


fiſty 
they have ſeldom good officers. "They are both well 


clothed and paid, and are augment 
circumſtances require. 


ſmall conſequence. 


In the papal territories are five legations or principal 
governments; theſe are Bologna, Urbino, Ravenna, Fer- 
At the laſt place the legate never 
reſides in perſon ; but is repreſented by a vice-legate. 
he other coun- 
to the pope are under eccleſiaſtical go- 
every where deſpotic, 


rara, and Avignon. 


'The poſt of legate is only triennial. 
tries belon in 
vernors, — a adminiſtration is 
Bologna alone excepted. | * 
We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral countries 
ſubje& to the pope, with the 44 „ places in each. 
Theſe countries are the dutchies of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Romagna, and Urbino, the marquiſate of Ancona, the 
territories of e and Orvieto, the duchies of Spo- 
leto and "Caſtro, St. Peter's patrimany, and the Cam- 
pagnadi Roma, or territory of Rome. "#4 


r 
The BoLoGNEs8, or Duchy of Bolο l. 


Inn Situation and Produce, with 4 minute Account of the 


pope are very large, as thoſe of 

ſovereign as a temporal 
ptince are conſiderable, No perſon in Rome mult ſell 
any wine or fruit till the pope and his nephews, with 
of what is conſigned to 
them from their domains and eſtates. The annates of the 
great conſiſtorial benefices, the pallia, and inveſtitures of 
archbiſhops and biſhops, the jubilee year, indulgences, 
diſpenſations, canonizations, promotions of cardinals, 
ſubſidies of the clergy, convent collections, &c. conti- 
vaſt ſums into the papal treaſury, from all 
Roman catholic couritries, ' The annual income of the 
pope is generally computed at eight millions ſeven hun- 
This revenue is under the ma- 
nagement of the apoſtolic chamber, where the offices 
are ſo lucrative, that ſome of the principal are ſold for 
eighty or a hundred thouſand dollars; yet in the 
year 1741 the apoſtolic treaſury was indebted no leſs than 


The pope's ſoldiers are by no means deſpicable ; but 


or .reduced as 
His body-guard eonſiſts of forty 
Swiſs, ſeventy-five cuirafſiers, and as many light-horſe ; 
but his gallies, which lie at Civita . Vecchia, are of 


A SYSTEM OF,GEOGRAPHY.....- ... Boroonree, 


of it ſparkling like talc. After a, heavy rain has ** 
the earth» down from the mountains, it is eaſily fo 
Before it is properly prepared it appears in the dark like 
_— ſtone, but, by Nr Woogie 
the following property: that aſter lying in open dav. 
it abſorbs * 4 f . to ſhine in 
dark, like a glowing coal, for eight, or even fifteen mi. 
nutes, and when the ſtone is very good, its luſtre reſem- 
bles that of a flambeau. The moon-ſhine makes got 
the leaſt impreſſion on it, and the ſun-beams are too 
ſtrong for it by calcining it too much, ſo as to erumble 
| it to powder, It retains alſo its luminous quality when 
laid in water ; and in general it Jaſts three or four years, 
at the expiration of which, or at any other time, it may 
be calcined anew to recover its quality; but it never be. 
PIT ſo luminous afterwards, . 
is country formerly maintained its independen 
a republic, under the — of the — ; bur in 
the 85 1278, ſubjected itſelf in ſome meaſure to po 
Nicholas II. In ſucceeding times it underwent ſeveral 
revolutions, till pope Julius II. on occaſion of the Vene- 
tian war, annexed the city of Bologna, and all its depen- 
dencies, to the papal dominions in 151 3. The city hay- 
in * ſubmitted to the Romiſh chair, its various pri- 
vileges have been preſerved, and it ſtill enjoys thoſe of 
ſending an envoy to the court of Rome, of having an aſ- 
ſeſſor in the Rota, that no citadel muſt be built at Bolog- 
na, and that the effects of the citizens ſhall not be taken 
from them, upon any pretence whatſoever. In mem 
of their former ſtate. the word LIBERTAS is ſtamped on 


their coin. = 
government is under a cardinal, who 


» It acquires 


— — 


The tem 


has the title of legate a latere, and has a prelate; or vice- 
legate, under him. The legate himſelf is either changed 
or confirmed every three years. vb; 
The principal city in this territory is Bologna, in La- 
tin Bolonia, antiently Felſina, which is, next to Rome, 
the beſt and richeſt city in all the Eccleſiaſtical State. It 
is ſituated in forty-four degrees thirty minutes. north la- 
titude, and in theeleventh degree forty minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, to hundred miles to the north-weſt of Rome, 
and is of conſiderable extent, it being five or ſix Italian 
miles in circumference, and ſo populous, that its inhabit- 
ants amount to upwards of eighty'thouſand, It is ſeat- 
ed at the foot of the Appennine mountains, in a fertile 
plain, and enjoys a wholeſome air. The river Savona 
runs by the walls, and the Reno through the city. Amon 
the houſes are many fine buildings. In moſt of the prin- 
Cipal ſtreets they have a kind of; portico, which ſupports 
the ſecond ſtory. Theſe muſt be allowed to be vety con · 
venient in windy, or rainy weather, and in ſhading the 
rooms from. the ſun ; but they i deprive them of the or- 
naments they would receive. from-;a'fine front, and an 
elegant entrance. As the pillars of thoſe porticoes are ve- 
ry irregular; before: different houſes, ſome being high, 
others low, ſome. ſquare. or octangular, others round, 
ſome of ſtone and others of wood, they are of no great 
ornament. Theſe porticoes, or galleries, ſerve only for 


Bononian Stone : Its Hiftory, and a particular Deſcriptian| walking, and that part of the ſtreet where the carri 
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F\ HE Bologneſe is bounded by the Ferrareſe on the 
2 Romagna on the eaſt; by Tuſcany on 
y Modena on the weſt; and is watered 
by a great number of ſmall rivers, which render the ſoil 
m. ut it is far from being ei- 

populous. or well cultivated, The country abounds 
in all kinds of fruit, eſpecially quinces, olives, and grapes. 
The quinees,/ in particular,” are remarkably large, and 
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5 covered with tiles, with a kind of parapet towards the 
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The palace in which the vice-legate, the gonfaloniere, 
and other officers of ſtate have their apartments, and the 
ſeveral boards and courts of juſtice are held, ſtands] in the 
great market-place, and the front is two hundred and 
eighteen common paces in length, Over the entrance 1s 
a braſs ſtatue of pope Gregory XIII. Who was a native of 
Bologna ; it weighs eleven thouſand three hundred 
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of an exquiſite flavour. The whole territory is {aid tof pounds, and the workmanſhip does gleat honour to Min- 

contain three hundred and eight towns ani r and ganti, 8 it was made. On the leſt hand 
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ng the natural” curiofities of this country is the 
Benet onian' ſtone, found about the Appennine 
mountains, and in mount Paderno, four Italian miles 
atts of Italy, It is 
do- 
phureous 


whough heavier than 
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Hercules, of an ungommon ſige: it is of terra cotta, 
ſkilful. hand of Lombardi. In ansthet ſaloon is repre . 
ſented, in freſco, the moſt conſiderable archievements: 


the Bologneſe, inſeribed with Latin verſes,- Above this 
apartment d. the Sale Faracſe, o galled from u gde 
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Paul III. who was of the family of Farneſe. 
anger wails of this apartment were painted by 
the beſt maſt-rs in Bologna, at the expence of cardinal 
Farneſe, among which is the public entry of Paul III. in- 
4. 
wo © ldrovandi muſeum is kept in this place with 
ſuch care, that it is never opened but in the preſence of a 
ſenator, and conſiſts, * other curioſities, of one hun- 
dred and eighty-ſeven folios, and above two hundred 
bags full of gle leaves, all written by the indeſatigable 
hand of Aldrovandi. This collection has been enriched 
with the cabinet of the marquis 675 1 which contains a 
reat number of valuable medals. In this place are alſo 
kept the military ſtores and artillery, with arms for ſix 
thouſand men. The phyſic-garden in the court is very 
ſmall, and has nothing remarkable. | 

The area before the palace is three hundred and ſeven- 

feet long and three hundred broad, in which is a foun- 
tain that is much admired : the ſtatue of Neptune on the 
top is eleven feet high, Within the baſon are a great 
number of dolphins ejecting water, and four women with 
three ſtreams iſſuing out at each breaſt, The only excep- 
tion to this ſuperb work is, that the jetteaus are in no pro- 

rtion to the ſize of the figures. | 

A connoiſſeur in painting will meet with a great deal of 
entertainment in the palaces of the city : that which moſt 
gratifies a traveller's curioſity is the palace of Caprara, 
where he cannot but admire the double ſtair-caſe, the 
tapeſtry hangings, and the richneſs of the other furniture. 
Here are particularly many ſmall coffers of admirable Flo- 
rentine work, one that has fix large and as many ſmall 
pillars of rock cryſtal, ſeveral curious works of ivory and 
wood. In the gallery are ſome fine paintings, among 
which is the death of Bragadino, who was flayed by the 
Turks, painted on wood. | 

On the cieling of a ſaloon of the palazzo de Favi are 
the adventures, of Jaſon in eighteen pieces, by the two bro- 
thers Auguſtino and Annibal Caracci. In another apart- 
ment are painted on the frize twelve paſſages of the - 
neid in freſco, by Luigi Caracci. The reſt of the ad- 
ventures of Eneas are painted in ten pieces by Albani, 
under the direction of Luigi Caracci, and his other diſci- 
ples have finiſhed the remainder ; but the latter are in a 
different apartment, and under every picture is a Latin 
verſe out of the Aneid, explaining the ſubject, Several 
other fine pieces of painting are likewiſe to be ſeen in 
this palace, and particularly ſome very delicate drawings 
with a pen. 

The - de Monti ſhews the genius of the Italian 
nobility for adorning their palaces with collections of 
paintings and other curioſities ; who often abridge them- 
ſelves of many of the conveniencies of life, in order to 
be poſſeſſed of ſomething that attracts the admiration of 
other people, and eſpecially of foreigners. The firſt 
floor of this grand edifice, conſiſting of above thit 12 
ments, which are by far the beſt, is never, or at leaſt ve- 
ry ſeldom, inhabited, and then only for the reception of 
ſome perſon of diſtinction; their general uſe being only 
to diſplay an amazing collection of paintings and other 
curioſities. Beſides the many pieces by Albani and the 
Caracci's, here is a gallery painted by young — 
with a large piece of painting repreſenting the railing of 
the ſiege of Turin, by Antonio Caſa, In another apart- 
ment is to be ſeen a woman aſleep, with a wanton boy 
laughing, while he lets down a mouſe, hanging by a 
thread, upon her breaſt, In this piece the expreſſion is 
very ney „and the mouſe is admirably done. 

he _— of Ranucci is built in a grand taſte, with 
a noble ſtaircaſe, and ſpacious lofty rooms. Here is ſome 
beautiful tapeſtry, made at the Gobelins, and ſeveral clo- 
ſets full of Florentine work, ſilver vaſes, and other furni- 
ture, particularly a clock of raiſed inlaid work of gems, 
on aground of lapis-lazuli. The height of the chapel takes 
up three ſtories of the houſe, Among the paintings in 
this palace are St. Jerome, and Joſeph flying from Po- 
tiphar's. wife, by Guido; the fall of Haman, by Anto- 
nio Gionima, where the beautiful figure of Eſther is par- 
ticularly admired ; and the portraits of the great dukes 
of the faunily of Medicis. 

We ſhall now take notice of ſome of the eccleſiaſtical 


buildings at Bologna, and ſhall begin with the cathedral, | 
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which is dedicated to St. Peter, and has a great number of 


monuments. On each fide of the main entrance is 4 
large lion couchant of red marble, on each of which is 
placed a baſon of holy water. On the center arch, near 
the I ribuna, is a marble ſtatue of pope Gregory XV, who 
was a native of Bologna, On the cieling of the chapter- 
room is a fine piece of painting by Luigi Caracci, repre- 
ſenting St. Peter on his knees before the Virgin Mary: 
here is alſo the Annunciation, by the ſame hand, which 
was the laſt piece he painted. | 

St. Agnes's church is finely gilt and painted, and a- 
mong the pictures is the martyrdom of St. Agnes, over 
the high altar, which is one of Dominichino's pieces. 

In St. Anthony's church, over the gteat altar, is an ad- 
mĩrable piece by LoigiC are, teptelenting the preaching 
of the primitive hermits. On another altar is a picture 
of the Virgin Maty and her Divine Infant, with a group 
of angels hovering over her. In the oratory or ſmall cha- 
pel near this church is a moſt beautiful piece repreſenting 
the Annunciation, by Tiarini. — 

Before St. Bartholomew's church ſtands a matble ſta- 
tue of St. Petronius, by Brunelli. This church is di- 
vided into three iſles, and that in the middle is of a re- 
markable height. All the three make a fine appearance, 


and are excellently painted, particularly that on the 


ſouth ſide. Angelo Michael Colonna, as is mentioned 
in an inſcription, from a motive of devotion, per- 
formed this grand piece, and ſome others, without an 
reward, The high altar is of beautiful marble, wit 
ſome figures inlaid. The Annunciation by Albani is ac- 
counted an incomparable piece, and nothing can ſurpaſs 
the expreſſion of the Virgin's admiration. Two other 
pieces repreſenting the nativity, and the flight to Egypt, 
are alſo by the ſame maſter. | 

In the church of St. Petronius, the biggeſt in- the 
whole city, is to be ſeen the celebrated meridian line of 
Caſſini, which conſiſts of pieces of red and white marble 
inlaid, of a hand's breadth ; but thoſe pieces in which 
the ſigns of the Zodiac are cut, are a foot ſquare. 
This fine is above half the length of the church, and at 
the beginning is a Latin inſcription, which ſays, that 
the whole length of this line, which is ſaid to be one 
hundred feet, is the ſix hundred thouſandth part of the 
circumference of the terraqueous globe. In the arched . 
roof of the nave is a hole directly over the noon point of 
this line, through which a ray of the ſun entering, marks 
the ſolſtices and equinoxes upon the line. However, 
the ſame operation may without much difficulty be per- 
formed in any other convenient place ; the whole — 
conſiſting only in meaſuring the degrees on the line 'pro- 
portionably to the height of the hole 
rays enter. ; 7 : 

Madonna di St. Luca, '6n the Monte della Guardia, is 
a Dominican nunnery about four Italian miles from Bo- 
logna, and is much reſorted to on account of a picture 
. the Virgin Mary, pretended to have been painted by 
the hand of St. Luke : on which account it is every year 
brought into the city in a ſolemn proceſſion, with more 
than ordinary magnificence, attended by the firing of 
cannon, the ſeveral companies of artizans, the fraterni- 
ties, monks, heads of the pariſhes; the magiſtrates, the 
gonfalonier, and the legate himſelf. The picture is always 
carried under a rich canopy, the people upon their knees 
ſaluting it as it paſſes by, with the moſt zealous ejacula- 
tions that can he conceived. For the greater conveni- 
ence of the pilgrims, an arched colonnade has been built 
from the city to the top of the mountain, which on ac- 
count of its great length may be juſtly eſteemed the 
moſt remarkable building of that kind in Italy. In the 
contribution of the neceſlary ſum for this colonnade, all 
the handicraft men, &c. ſeemed to vie with each other in 
the erection of à perpetual monument of their zeal for 
the Bleſſed Virgin; even the very lacquies of the city were 
at the expence of building fifteen of the arches. On each 
of the arches are the names and arms of the benefactors. 
One fide of the arcade is walled; but in that towards the 
road, every arch reſts upon its reſpective pillars, Every 
arch is five common paces, or twelve feet wide, which is 
alſo the breadth of the walk. The height is about fix- 
teen feet. This arcade does not run in a ſtraight line; 
but its direction is now and then interrupted with ſmall 


5 C windings, 


through which the 
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windings, yet in many parts there are very long viſtas, 
particularly at the grand portico near the city, from 
which one has a view of ninety-three arches in a direct 
line, which taken together are ſeven hundred and fifty 
common paces in length. There are thirty-three flights 
of ſteps to aſcend the acclivity of the mountain; theſe 
flights conſiſt of a few ſteps, and the ſpace between is 
level and paved with flat ſtones, 

A continual emulation reigns between the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans, eſpecially at * ; each of theſe 
orders ſtriving to ſurpaſs the other in buildings and other 
external magnificence, in order to increaſe their revenue 
and authority, The Dominicans have the advantage in 
the ſplendor of their churches ; but in wine cellars they 
have been hitherto exceeded by the Franciſcans. The 
church of the latter is adorned with many highly finiſhed 
pieces of painting, and on each fide of the convent are 
fine arched ctoiffers, one of which is one hundred and 
thirty-three, and the other two hundred common paces 
in length. In the ſtreet before the convent is a pillar, on 
the top of which is a braſs ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, 

ding on a creſcent, 

In the Dominican convent are about one hundred and 
Forty monks. An anti-chamber, divided into three iſles, 
leads to the library, and on each fide are ſtatues and 
2 in honour of the Dominican order, and pope 

ius V. The books are very numerous, and judiciouſl 
diſpoſed. In the lower cloiſter of the convent is a ſma 
chapel, ſaid to have been the apartment in which St. Do- 
minic, in the year 1221, departed this life. In one piece 
of painting in this chapel is an angel repreſented going 
up a ladder to heaven with St. Dominic on his back; but 
that the angel and St. Dominic may not have the ill 
manners of turning their poſteriors towards the people, 
they aſcend the ladder backwards. Another circumſtance 
no leſs abſurd, is our Saviour and the Virgin Mary ſtand- 
ing above, holding the ladder. 
ere is an univerſity, in which are profeſſors for ora- 
tory, philoſophy, geometry, aſtronomy, anatomy, divi- 
nity, phyſic, the oriental languages, the civil and canon 
law, civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and all of them have 
handſome ſalaries. The foreign ſtudents amount to about 
four hundred. The public college is two hundred and 
thirteen paces in length. Near its entrance on the right 
hand is a grand ſtair-caſe, adorned with ſome good paint- 
ings in freſco, repreſenting the noble actions of St. 
Carlo Boromeo, and other pieces. The anatomical 
theatre is adorned with wooden ſtatues of the moſt cele- 
brated anatomiſts, and the floor is boarded with cy- 
ſs. 
9 the year 1712, Luigi Ferdinando de Marſigli inſti- 
ſtituted at Bologna an academy of ſciences, for the im- 
provement of natural hiſtory, mathematics, natural phi- 
oſophy, chemiſtry, anatomy, and phyſic. 
the Clementine academy, founded pope Clement 
XI. ſor architecture and painting, was incorporated; and 
for the farther advancement of this inſtitution, the 
city purchaſed and gave the palazza Celeſi to the acade- 
my, that the library, the muſeum, the obſervatory, 
the ſchools, and the apartments of . the profeſſors, 
might be under the ſame roof. In aſcending the tower 
ou firſt come to the aſtronomical ſchool, where is to be 

na model of the Copernican ſyſtem. Here is alſo a 
perpendicular meridian line, cut through a wall a foot 
thick, On each ſide hang teleſcopes, quadrants, &c. ſo 
that, as the ſtars croſs the meridian, proper obſervations 
may be conveniently made, for which purpoſe all 
2 Mutters in the aperture may be removed at plea- 

e. 


Higher up the tower is the obſervatory, which on 


every fide has ſhutters to be opened or ſhut as required, 
and a gallery on the outſide. This tower is aſcended b 

two hundred and ſeventy ſteps, and the top of it alſo 
ſerves for aſtronomical obſervations; and through an 
aperture juſt over the middle of the ſpiral ſtair-caſe, the 
ſtars may be ſeen in the day - time, from the vault under 
the tower, The library belonging to the college is in 
the ſecond. ſtory, and chiefly conhfts of the books of 
count Marſigli, who founded the academy, and contains 
ſeveral Turkiſh, Arabic, and other oriental manuſcripts. 


In another apartment is taught experimental philoſophy. | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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The paintings with which this room is decorated repre. 
ſent volcanos, and other mountains of 'a.ſingular qua. 
lity ; large iſlands of ice, frequent in the north ſeag , 
the catarafts of the Nile, and other great rivers. In 
a cloſet adjoining to this apartment are ſeveral load.. 
ſtones, among which is one fcarce ſo large as a man's 
fiſt, that weighs only nine ounces without the cap, yet 
lifts up two hundred and thirty ounces. Another apart. 
ment exhibits a variety of ſheils and other marine pro- 
ductions. Adjoining to this is a cloſet containing a col. 
lection of ſemi-pellucid ſtones, as agate, jaſper, tur- 
quoiſe, chalcedony, onyx, and lapis-lazuli, The 
tranſparent ſtones are kept in another cloſet, with the 
name affixed to each piece, Here are alſo many hun- 
dred ies of marble, and other ſtones, in ſeparate re- 
poſitories, which _ wel! poliſhed, and all ranged 
according to their different colours, make a beauuful 
appearance. In another room are kept ſevetal kinds of 
ſea-weeds, corals, ſponge, &c. In another, all kinds 
of exotic fruits, woods, leaves of plants, roots and 
barks of trees, gums, reſins, with the feeds of all kinds 
of vegetables. ne large room contains a variety of al} 
kinds of animals, and another all forts of watlike in- 
ſtruments. 

Fhe painting academy is on the ground-floor, and the 
cieling beautifully painted. In winter thoſe who are i- 
ſtructed in painting meet in a particular room, built in 
the form of an amphitheatre, and well illuminated with 
lamps, where above a hundred and fiſty of them may con- 
ventently fit and draw from the life. In the academy of 
ſculpture are wooden models of the antient obelifks at 
Rome, and in a place adjoining to it are ſtatues and 
copies of the moſt famous originals in plaſter. To this 
edifice is added a noble printing-houfe, furniſhed not only 
with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but alſo with Arabic 
and other oriental types. 

The Bologneſe ladies drefs entirely in the French 
faſhion. Fhe women of the middle clafs generally ap- 
pear in a black gown, with a black ſilk veil over their 
heads ; and the female ſex in general enjoy a greater free- 
dom here than in moſt cities of Italy. One meets with 
many perſons walking the ſtreets with ſpectacles on, who 
are ſo far from labouring under any weakneſs of ſight, that 
they caſt their eyes about on all ſides without once look- 
ing through the glaſſes. This faſhion is of Spanith origi- 
nal, and 1s ſuppoſed to give an air of gravity, which has 
recommended it to the generality of the monks and 


clergy: | 

e Bologneſe are famous for their vivaci'y and wit, 
and particularly for their ſatirical jefts. However, a 
ſtranger no where meets with more civility than at 
Bologna; but their aſſiduous application to their ſe- 
2 trades and manufactures, is a much more valuable 
uality. 

Tha little river Reno, a branch of which runs through 
the city, turns many ſilk-mills. The Bologna damaſks, 
ſattins, taffeties, and velvets, are in great repute. This 
city alſo carries on a conſiderable ef in flax and hemp, 
and alſo ſupplies the neighbouring provinces with oil 
and wine. 

The wine made about Bologna is fo ſtrong, that on its 
firſt coming from the preſs it is generally diluted with a 
fourth part of water; except that appointed for the ſacra- 
ment, which is without mixture : the neat wine is to be 
purchaſed at the convents. Many ingenious works are 
here made of walnut-tree ; for with theſe trees the coun- 
try abounds, and the quinces are here large, and of an 
exquifite flavour. Bologna is likewiſe celebrated for 
eſſences, aqua-vitz, ſope, and ſnuff; but more particu- 
larly for its theriaca, which is prepared in the public 
elaboratory; and at Bologna rock cryſtal is wrought 
into muff boxes, luſtres, &c. ; 
The nuns of the city are very ingenious in making 
moſt beautiful artificial flowers of filver, filk, muſlin, 
enamel, and ifinglaſs. Fruits of all kinds are alſo 
imitated in wax, 2 as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed at firſt 
ſight from the products of nature. This country indeed 
abounds in honey and wax, great quantities of which 
[ kinds of proviſions are here exceeding 
good, and in great plenty. Fowls of all kinds are in 


theſe parts very large, and of a fine flayour, * 


FeaRARESE: | 


The Bologna cervellat, and other ſauſages, 
are famous, not only throughout Europe, 
Eaſt and Welt Indies, 
in the Bologneſe are very ſmall and 


the pigeons. 
tongucs, &c. 


but in the 
The other towns 


inconſider able. 
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SECT. VII. 


The FERRARESE, or Dutchy of FERRARA, 


uation, the Manner in which it became ſulyedl to the 
A preſent wretched State, and à particular Deſc Pe 
tion of Ferrara, the Capital of the Country, 


HE Ferrareſe is bounded on the north by the Po- 
leſino di Rovigo, on the welt by the dutchy of 
Mantua, on the ſouth by the Bologneſe and Romagna 
Proper, and on the eaſt by the. gulph of Venice, It had 
formerly its own dukes, who held this country as a hef 
of the papal ſee, till 1597, ,when pope Clement VIII. 
annexed the country to the Eccleſiaſtical State; ſince that 
time it lies almoſt uncultivated, though it was one of the 
fineſt countries in Italy. The air is unwholeſome, on 
account of the marſhes, the inhabitants being too thinly 
ſcattered to drain thera. ; 

Ferrara is an antient, large, and beautiful city, not- 
withſtanding its being poor and ill peopled, It is ſeated 
on the Po, in the forty-fourth degree thirty-ſix minutes 
north, latitude, and in the twelfth degree fourteen 
minutes eaſt longitude, thirty miles to the north-eaſt of 
Bologna, Its fortifications are of little value, except the 
citadel of five whole, and as many half baſtions, built 
by Clement VIII. Within the city is a large caſtle, or 
palace, ſurrounded with high walls, towers, and moats, 
at preſent the reſidence of the legate a latere over this 
dutchy. At the entrance are twa brafs ſtatues of two 
former dukes, one of whom is on horſeback, The ſtreets 
are long, broad, clean, and regular, with many hand- 
ſome houſes and palaces. 

The architecture of the cathedral is in the Gothic 
taſte, and its outſide adorned with a multitude of marble 
pillars and baſs reliefs. Its large ſquare fteeple is alſo 
entirely of marble. The grand gate is ſupported with 
three ranges of pillars, between which are ſeveral porticos, 
one aboye another, and juſt above the entrance is a large 

ilt ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. The chapels of this 
ſiruQture are finely ornamented with ſculpture and paint- 


Ing. 

Onoakite the cathedral are two fine braſs ſtatues; the 
one is equeſtrian, repreſenting Nicholas d'Eſte, marquis 
of Ferrara, with an inſcription, intimating, that he thrice 
reſtored peace to Italy; the other is fitting between two 
ſmall figures of = o upon a pillar about twenty feet 
high, and repreſents Barſo d' Eſte, the firſt duke of Fer- 
Tara, one of the moſt virtuous men in his age. This is 
faid to have been formerly an afylum for criminals, which 
extended twenty paces round the ſtatue; tho' it has now 
loſt its prateting power. But near it is ſtill a ſanctuary; 
a very handſome pillar adorned with oak branches and 
leaves, which ſupports a gilt ſtature of pope Alexan- 
der VII. who is fitting in a chair giving his bleſſing. 

At a ſmall diſtance is another ſquare in which is the 
town-houſe, which is adorned on every fide with marble 
de. and baluſtrades, together with ſeveral other fine 

ructures. Theſe two ſquares, with the adjacent ſtreets, 
are the beſt peopled parts of the whole city. 

The church of the Carmelites is a very 2 ſtrue- 
ture, filled with fine paintings; the moſt valuable of 
which are, a converſion of St. Paul, to whom the church 
is dedicated ; the martyrdom, of that apoſtle; and the a- 
goration of the eaſtern magi, all in the choir. 

The Benedictine convent is very fine; and its cloiſters 
are compoſed of magnificent porticas. At the foot af the 
ſtair-caſe that leads to the dormitory, is the ſtatue of 
Otho III. its founder, Its church is large, and the ta- 
bewacle of the high altar much admired for the beauty 
of the workmanſhip. It is adorned with very fine fluted 
columns, and the figures of ſeveral ſaints of the Bene- 

ine order, In this church is the tomb of the cele- 
brated Arioſto, the author of Orlando Furioſo, and ſe- 
veral other pieces highly eſteemed, This tomb is of red, 
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white, and black marble, adorned wich columns and 
Er His buſt is of white marble, and crowned with 
Rays, 


The church of the Theatines is large, and their con- 
magnificent. | — one of the 


vent * Its 0 eſt 
beſt in Ferrara, both for printed books and manuſcripts, 


The Chartreuſe is alſo worthy of notice, and is adorn- 
ed with very fine porticos. Its church is a large ſuperb 
building, that contains many magnificent chapels, all a+ 
dorned with excellent pictures. Thoſe over the bigh 
altar, which repreſent the aſcenſion and the laſt judg - 
ment, are by Baſtianino Philippi, a native of Ferrara; 
but the marriage of Cana in the refectory of the con- 
vent, (Au who was born in the ſame city, is by 
far the beſt, . | 

Fhe univerſity of this city is gone to decay, and has 
only one college, which belongs to the Jeſuits, 

It muſt not be omitted, that in 1935 pope Clement 
III. raiſed the biſhoprie of Ferrara to an archbiſhopric, 
which at once put an end to the long diſputes about ju- 
riſdiction between this biſhopric and the archbiſhopric 
of Ravenna, 

Ferrara was very rich, and poſſefſed a great trade, 
while governed by its own princes, eſpecially its three 
laſt dukes, who fortified, embelliſhed, and enlarged, it ſo 
much, that it contained upwards of a hundred thouſand 
inhabitants; but it is at preſent very deſolate, vaſt num- 
bers of the houfes being uninhabited, and falling to 
ruin. | | 

In this dutchy are alſo Comacchio, a biſhop's ſee, but 
a ſmall place, and two or three market - towns. | 


SECT, VIII. 


Of RoMAGNA. 


bes Situation, Praduce, and Hiſtory i with a Deſcription of 
. . . Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Servia, and Rimini. 


OMAGNA, in Latin Romandiola, is bounded on 
the north by the Ferrareſe ; on the ſouth by Tuf- 
cany and the dutchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by the gulph 
of Venice; and on the weſt by the Bologneſe and a past 
of Tuſcany. The country produces corn, wine, oil, 
and fine fruits ; and * falt, from which aziſes its 
principal revenue. It has alſo excellent paſtures, with 
ſome mines and mineral waters ; but the country lies 
miſerably uncultivated, except near the principal towns, 

This country was a part of the antient province of 
Flaminia, which in the fifth century became ſubject to 
the Oſtrogoths, whoſe king, named Theodoric, havin 
taken the city of Ravenna in 493, made it his uſua 
place of reſidence. In the following century the Goths 
being driven out by Beli ſarius and Narſes, generals of 
the emperors of the Eaft, Ravenna became the reſidence 
of the emperor's exarch, till the Longobardi made them- 
ſelves maſters of it; but in 755 Pepin, wo the Franks, 
having compelled Iftulphus, king of the Longobardi, to 

ive up the whole exarchate, conferred it on the ſee of 
ame. The moſt remarkable places in this country are 
the following : | 

Ravenna, the capital, was formerly a city of great 
fplendor, but is now mean and inconſiderable. The 
houſes are old and ruinous, the ſtreets filthy, and all 

ts have a melancholy appearance ; for the number of 
its inhabitants ſcarce amount to fiſteen hundred. In the 
time of the Romans and Goths it ſtood on a bay formed 
by the Adriatic, and had a celebrated harbour ; but at 
preſent it is three Italian miles from the fea, which is 
owing to the great quantities of mud thrown up by the 
tide, and fince formed into a tract of land which is 
cultivated. Without the city is ſtill to be ſeen a high 


brick tower, which formerly ſtood at the harbour, and 


one mile and à half farther a ryinays old light-houſe. 
The air is unwholeſome, but has been ſomewhat im- 

roved by conveying along the ſides of the city the rivers 
ale. and Ronco, which carry off the ſtinking water 
from the adjoining marſhes. 

The large market- place of this city is adorned with 
two lofty pillars of granate, upon which ſtand at preſent 
the ſtatues of St. Victor and St. Apollianaris, In this 
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area is alſo erected a braſs ſtatue of pope Alexander VII. | 
ſitting, which is the uſual attitude in public monuments 


erected to the vicars of Chriſt. Under an arcade in the 


market - place are eight ſmall iron gates, which are ſaid 
to be thoſe taken from the city of Pavia, and ſet up as 
trophies of the valour of the inhabitants of Ravenna ; 
but the common people are perſuaded that theſe gates 
were brought from the Holy Land, and that they were 
thoſe which Sampſon carried away from Gaza. 

On the area before the cathedral ſtands the ſtatue of 
the Virgin Mary, on the top of a pillar erected to her 
in 1659, becauſe, according to the inſcription, ſhe pre- 
ſerved the city more than once from the plague. | he 
great door of the church is made of rough boards, with- 
out any ornament z but what is moſt remarkable is, that 
theſe boards are ſawed out of vines, and ſome of them are 
twelve feet long and two ſpans in breadth. In the ca- 
thedral are fifty-two large marble pillars in four rows, 
and in the chapel of the * Sacrament is a repreſen- 
tation of the children of Iſrael gathering manna in 
the Wilderneſs, with ſome other paintings by Guido 
Rheni. 

The church of St. Apollinaris is worthy the notice of 
4 traveller, On each fide of it are twelve marble pillars, 
and the cieling is an old, but beautiful Moſaic work, re- 

reſenting the three Eaſtern kings worſhipping the infant 
Jeſus, and ſeveral ſaints with their names inicribed over 
them. In the center is the head of the emperor Juſtinian. 
The ſculpture and marble of the high altar are exceed- 
ing beautiful. In St. Anthony's chapel are ſeveral fine 
marble ſtatues: the altar is ornamented with black mar- 
ble pillars, and near the entrance are two pillars of 

uince-coloured alabaſter. The altar of the chapel della 
Reliquic is decorated with four beautiful pillars of red 
porphyry. All the other altars in this church are of 
marble, adorned with many excellent pieces of painting. 
Great devotion is paid to the body of St. Apollinaris, 
and on his coffin are three filver tablets, on which are 
engraven along account of his life and martyrdom, 
he pavement of St. Vitalis's church is very beauti- 
ful, 1 Moſaic work in the choir is extremely 
curious. The eieling of the church is painted in freſco, 
and on the walls ars painted the martyrdom of St. Vitalis. 
On the altar della 77 ſtand three beautiful white 
marble ſtatues of the Virgin Mary, and two angels. 
Over another altar, which is likewiſe of white marble, 
is an excellent Pieta, between two angels. 

The church called the Rotonda lies without the city, 
and at preſent refembles a ruined cupola. Its diameter 
is about ſixteen common paces, and its pavement, ex- 
cept in the dry ſummer months, is always under water, 
It is ſuppoſed to have been built in the year 526 by 
Amalaſunta, daughter to 'Theodoric, king of the Oſtro- 
goths. The moſt remarkable part of it is the roof, 
which is in the form of an inverted diſh, and conſiſts of 
one fingle ſtone, which many years after this church 
was built was ſplit by lightning: it is as hard as a flint, 
and, according to an account written on vellum, and 
kept on the altar of the chapel, was brought out of 
Egypt. The thickneſs of this ſtone is four geometri- 
cal feet, the circumference a hundred and fourteen, and 
the diameter thirty-one feet two inches. It is difficult 
to conceive, ſays Mr. Keyſler, in what manner, at a 
time when the modern machines were in a great mea- 
ſure unknown, this huge maſs, the weight of which 
cannot be leſs than a hundred tons, was raiſed to the top 
of this edifice, Round this ſtone formerly ſtood the 
ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, as appears from their fiames 
ſtill to be ſeen on the pedeſtals, which project a little 
way from this ſtone runs, and in the center ſtood a coffin 
of porphyry, in which was the body of Theodoric, king 
of the Oſtrogoths. 

On a fountain in the area before the pope's-palace is 
an antient ſtatue of Hercules, bearing on his ſhoulder 
an hemiſphere that ſerves for a ſun-dial. The club on 
which he leans diſtinguiſhes him from Atlas, for whom 
he might otherwiſe eaſily be taken. | 

Good ſpring water is extremely ſcarce at Ravenna; 
and ſeems to have been more ſo in the time of the Ro- 
mans; for Juvenal thus complains : 
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By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 
So much for wine and water mix'd ! pay? 


„ But when I thought the 
* The faſcal fobb'd me o 


. 


urchas'd liquor mine 
with only wine,” : 


After thus deſcribing the capital 
* nA e worthy of notice. 

mola, the antient Forum Cornelii, is a pr 
on an iſland formed by the river Santerno, A 164 tg 
the north-weſt of Faenza, It has a wall, moats _ 
towers, with a ſtrong old caſtle ; it is the refidence of 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Ravenna, and co > 
wy fifty 1 1 and hoſpitals. ” 

aenza, in Latin Faventia, a town thitty-f, 
to the eaſt of Bologna, is ſeated on the oor A | 
from which a canal runs through the city, and after. 
wards falls into the river below it. Over the Amone 1. 
ſtone 2 with towers leading to a ſuburb that wh 
ſome fortifications, though, like thoſe of the City, the 
are of no conſequence. It is a biſhop's ſee under the 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, has a fine market-place, and is 


famous all over Italy for the goodneſs of its earthen. 
ware. 


1 e. ſmall new-built 
andſome broad ſtreets. It formerly ſtood abo 

Italian mile farther from the vn but __ —_— 
hither in the year 1703, on account of the unwholeſome. 
neſs of the air. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Ravenna, Up the country is a low tract of ground 
about two Italian miles and an half in length, and in 
ſome parts nearly as broad, into which, during the ſum- 
mer, the ſea-water is conveyed through a large handſome 
canal, The heat of the ſun prepares the water in this 
ſpacious reſervoir for making talt, of which the apoſtolic 
chamber have the ſuperintendency, and ſupply the pro- 
vinces of Urbino, Ferrara, Cona, Bologna, and Ro- 
magna. 

Rimini, a city on the river Marecchia, which was 
formerly called Ariminum, twenty miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Ravenna, It was once ſituated by the ſea, as 
appears from the remaining incle of the old harbour near 
the city walls ; but now it is thirteen hundred paces 
diſtant, the ſea having thrown up a large tract of land that 
has been improved for .tillage and gardening, and the 
harbour is ſo choaked up with ſand, as ſcarce to admit of 
ſmall barks, Ravenna was antiently in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition; but, among other calamities, ſuffered 
_—_— by an earthquake in the year 1671 ; but it is 
{till a biſhopric ſuffragan to Ravenna, and is venerable 
for many monuments of its antient ſplendor. A little 
without the town towards Peſaro is a triumphal arch, 
on each front of which are two beautiful columns, and 
two buſtos. This was erected to the emperor Au- 
guſtus. Here are alſo the remains of an amphitheatre, 
and ſeveral antient inſcriptions. Among its churches, 
that of the Franciſcans is the fineſt, In the ſquare be- 
fore the council-houſe is a beautiful fountain, on which 
ſtands a ſmall bronze ſtatue of St. Paul. In this city is 


alſo a large library, in a very elegant ſtructure, for the 
uſe of the public, | 


» We ſhall mention 


town near the ſea, with 


S8 ECT. IX. 
The Dutchy of URRINO. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Hiſtory; with a De- 
ſcription of the Cities of Urbino, Peſaro, and Fans. 
be hg dutchy of Urbino is bounded on the north by 
the gulph of Venice; on the ſouth by Perugino 
and Umbria; on the eaſt by the marquiſate of Ancona; 
and on the weſt by Tuſcany and Romagna ; extending 
about fifty-five miles in length and forty-five in breadth. 
It contains fruit, great plenty of game, as well as fiſh; 
but the air is not very wholeſome, nor is the ſoil ge- 
markable for its fertility, | 
This dutchy had formerly its own dukes, of whom 
the laſt, Francis Maria, of Rovere, dying in 1631, the 
papal rt) 1 poſſeſſion of his territory, the ſame 
duke having before, by will, confirmed the pope's claims, 
| and 


duc. E U R 
effe& made over the country to bim- The prin- 
in'this duchy are the following: . 
the capital of the country, is ſeated on 2 
mountain between the rivers, Metro and Foglia, twenty 
miles to the ſouth of Rimini, and is a bandſome place, 
where the dukes formerly reſided ; ng, though not large, 
is the reſidence of a legate and archbiſhop. _ The houſes 
are very well built, and great quantities of fine earthen- 
ate are made here. I he palace of its former dukes is a 

ne building. N 1 
* „ at the mouth of the F oglia, in a 
pleaſant country, is a handſome clean city, which has 
ſome fortifications, and is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to 
Urbino. There is bete a fountain of mineral water, 
which, though its jet d' eau is not extraordinary, is very 
convenient for the inhabitants, and is ornamented in a 

od taſte. In its upper baſon, which: is in the form of 
a drinking-glaſs, are, 


and in effe 
cipal places 
Urbino, 


ich ſpout water from about thirty different apertures. ; 
ans e lace is a highly. finiſhed marble / 
III. in a fitting attitude. The; 


In the great 3 
ſtatue of pope Urban in a 
cit il. many fine churches, convents, an palaces ; 
and the figs of this country are reckoned the belt in Ita 
Round Peſaro is a fine country, divided into ſquare in- 
cloſures by rows of trees, interwoven)with vines. 


and is adorned with ſome good paintings by Genga, and 
a fine orangery. 1 2 219059 etigrs 212570 d yo 
Fano 4 IN pretty well fortified, with 2 harbour. 
for ſmall veſſels, is ſeated about twenty miles 
of Urbino, and derives: its name from a fanum, or 
temple of Fortune, which antientl ſtood here. In com- 
memoration of this, the image of Fortune is not on 
erected on the fountain in the market - place, but has alſo 
a place in the arms of the FN: This is a biſhop's ſee, 
on 


ich depends immediate], pope, and has forty- four 
churches and convents, The greateſt curioſity here is a 
marble triumphal arch in honour. of the emperor Au- 
guſtus, which after having withſtood the injuries of 
time till the year 1458, was then much damaged by che 
cannon, during the ſiege of Fano, 
merly three gates; but the ſmalleſt on the left hand, in 
coming from the town, has been pulled down. to make 
m the St. Michael's church, and the other is ſtopped 
by a mean houſe ;. ſo that the middle gate is now the 
only one open. In the cathedral of Fano are ſome ad- 
mirable paintings, repreſenting the annugeiation, the 
Lord's ſupper, and the d ie of manna, by Quercint ;, 
and bene ez 0 hg Vargin Mary, by Caraccioli. 
In the chapel of the Virgin Mary are the fifteen myſte- 
ries of the roſary, Fandel by Domenichino, St. Peter's 
church alſo deſerves notice for its cupola, ſculpture, 
and paintings. On the high altar are two angels of 
white Carrara marble, by an eminent hand; the picture 
of Chriſt delivering the . to Peter, by Guido Rheni; 
with ſeveral other pieces. 4 nobleman, hy the name of 
Torelli, has erected in the market-place at Fano a ver 
elegant theatre for exhibiting comedies and operas, hic 
1s made uſe of in carnival tim. msups a1 

Hete are alſo Sinigaglia, Poſſombrone, Borgo St. 
Sepulchro, St. Leo, ſl and Gubio, each of which 
is the ſee of a biſhop, with ſome other ſmall places. 


er. Mp 5d iris e 

| The Marguiſate of Aricona, ann 

In Sltubtion; Priduce, and Rivers ; with a remarkable Ac- 

cot of the. Ballani, a Shell- encloſed in Stones, | with 

other Kinds of Sea-fiſb in the Adriatic. a, conciſe 4007 of 

the Country, with a particular Deſcription ef the Cities of 
Ancond' and Loreto, including an accurate Account of 

Caſa Santa. 5 33 » 


| | | ' {1 „ 134 anne 3431 
T marquiſate of Ancona is bounded on the north 
and eaft by the Adriatic ſea; on the weſt by the 
duchy of Urbino; on the ſouth, by. Umbria, or the 
duchy of Spoletto; and on the eaſt by the Farther 


| 
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extending from eaſt to weſt about eighty miles, 
from north to ſouth; + | | 
The air is nicely N and the ſoil ſo fruit- 
ormerly 


* , : 
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and ſixty 


ful, that it has been called the garden bf Italy. 
It produces a great variety of excellent 
and bees wax. | Yor, 
This country is watered by no leſs than twelve rivers ; 
theſe are the Fiumeſino, the Aſpido, Maſone, Potentiaz 
Laſino, Chiento, Tingo, or Tenna, Leta- Vino, Aſone: 
Tofino, Ragnola, and Trotits, „ ee OW enen 5 

This would be ſtill an excellent ſpot, and its inhabi- 
tants very rich, had they not the misfortune to groan 


ruit, with flax 


leveral ſea-godgelles and ſea- horſes, 


in Italy. 


to the eaſt 


At Ancona is alſo à kind of ſea craw-fiſh, 


- 


ſand inhabitants. 1 
| The eaſtern. art: of Italy is much--more 
fertile than moſt parts on the weſt ſide. - 


„ 


| 


| corſairs of Barbar. 


ear Monte Comero, or Conaro, ten miles from the ei 


ow 


one, and, being not unlike a date kernel, are calſed 
ea. dates. Frequently twenty or thirty of theſe are found 
in one ſtone. Many of theſe ſtones have little orifices ori 
their ſurface 3 but others have none at all; notwithſtand- 
ing which the fiſh live and grow up in them. At An- 


not much exce 
for; ballanj, 


— 
6 


the aperture through which the ſpawn, or ſmall f 
* 25. 90 pawn, ry 


a finger in length. When th 
they pick up ſuch ſtones as have their 2 


than 18 juſt ne , 
this having been gradually abraded by their motion, 
order to make room for their growth. The only way « 
getting them out, is 
haſſage through which they entered is much too 'ſmall 


even for the young fry to come out at. 
of theſe ſhell-fiſh happen 


the outſide of an aſh-colour, 


a kind of filtration. It is very remarkable, that 


the dark; that one might read by them; and even the 
Water into which this fiſn has been ſqueezed, when put 
N 


Rome, where they are reckoned dainties:. 


nocchia, that have ſome reſemblance to our lobfters 


but have a more delicate flavour. Their claws are ! 


about four inches in length. 


of Ancona is a fiſh called the ſepi, which is probably 
1 
on its head. 


In the neighbourhood of Ancona are dug out of the 


er amber, ſulphur, and ſeveral mineral reſins. The 
ſea near Ancona is obſerved to ebb and flow about afoot, 


Abtuzzo, from which it is ſeparated by the river Tronto; 
"IS - 


of a foot and a half; but this tide gradually abates as the 


driatic. ſea > $a to its junction with the 
5 | 


Mediter- 
ranean, 


under the tyranny of prieſts. On this account it is & 
deſart, if compared to what it was formerly; for Pliny 
aſſures us, that after a long bloody war it ſubmitted at 
laſt to the Romans, with upwards of four hundred thou- 


pieant and 


| +All along the coaſt of Ancona, on the Adriatic fea; 
ſtands. a range of towers; at the diſtance of half a mile 
rom each other; defended by one or two pieces of can- 
non, in order to hinder the landing of pirates; or the 


f. Ancona, are found the ballant à ſort of ſhell-fiſh; 
hich, when alive, harbour in a kind of large ſpongy 


cona they are larger than at Conaro; but the largeſt do 


fiſh 
face 
of little holes, theſe being a certain ſign that the 
have inſinuated themſelves into them: but ſometimes 
F 
have penetrated into the ſtone, happens to 88 


afterwards ſtopped up ſo as not to be diſcernible, and 
This e for- 


If two or more 
by their growth to come into 
contact with each other in the fame ſtone, only one fiſh © 
is found to be alive. The inſide of the ſhell is White, but 
When taken out of the 
ſtone a gut reſembling a worm about the length of 4 
man's finger, hangs to them. This is entirely white, 
and full of clear water, which it; ſquirts out when 
;pleafed, Such as find a particular delicacy in the tafte 
of theſe fiſh, ſay, that they do not feed on the groſſer 
parts of the ſea · water, but as it were on the ſubtile dew _ 
which penetrates through the ſtone, and thus undergoes 
ta 


the fiſh and the juices got from them are ſo luminous in 


pecies of the cuttle-fiſh, and has a em Mee ce | 


In the loamy ſhallows along this ſhore} and eſpecially” 
Poggio Imperiale is an antient pleaſure-houſe of the | 3 
dukes of Urbino, ſeated on a hill about a mile from Peſaro, | © a 


- 


: 


* 
. 


; 


9 


* 
- 


* 


Jet they thrive: very well. They have no more room 
to open their ſhell | a moron, fs 


1 


- 


by breaking che ſtone; for the 


, 


2 


in a glaſs,” emits an effulgenee that laſts between'ten and 
twelve hours. Great quantities of theſe fiſh are ſent to 


called” 


— 


than thoſe of a craw-fſh, and the head and tail are of 
very uncommon ſhape. The largeſt of theſe ſpecies is 
#1 JO MUSE BOY t' 


Among other remarkable ſea animals in the harbour 


1 
1 


19 
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fanean, and increaſes in its northern part towards the 
city of Venice. | | 
he inhabitants of Ancona, eſpecially the female ſex, 
fo far excel thoſe of the other parts of Italy in ſhape and 
complexion, that they ſeem to be a different race of peo- 
le, The ſame may be obſerved of the inhabitants as 
ar as Rimini. 
With reſpect to the hiſtory of this country, it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that over the city of Ancona and 
its diſtrict, antiently called Picenum, was formerly placed 
a governor, who had the title of margrave, hence 1s 
derived the appellation of the marche or marquiſate of 
Ancona; but afterwards recovering its freedom, it con- 
tinued independent till the year 1532, at which time 
wis Gonzaga, general of pope» Clement VII. ren- 
dered it ſubject to the pope. Under the plauſible pre- 
tence of defending it againit the incurſions of the Turks 
and banditti, the biſhop of Carla and the above Lewis 
de Gonzaga prevailed on the inhabitants to permit them 
to build a citadel. As ſoon as this was done, Gonzaga 
having drawn out all the young men of the city, under 
the pretence of exerciſing them in arms, the perfidious 
biſhop ſallied out of the citadel with his garriſon, cauſed 
the gates to be ſhut, ſeized the magiſtrates, and obliged 
them, with the reſt of the inhabitants, to take an oat 
of obedience and ſubjection to the pope. + 
Ancona, the capital of the country, is ſituated in the 
forty-third degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in 
the fifteenth degree eaſt longitude ; and ſtands on the ſen 
between two hills, on one of which is the citadel, -afid 
on the other the cathedral, It cannot be termed ſmall, 
and ſome parts are not unhandſome; but it is far from 
being ſo populous and wealthy as it might be, from the 
conveniency of its ſituation and the goodneſs of its 
harbour, This harbour was conſiderably improved by 
the emperor Trajan, and in commemoration thereof a 
triumphal arch of fine veined marble was erected to him 
on the mole, which ſtill makes a beautiful. appearance, 
it having eight fluted columns, which are ſtill entire 
and very elegant, The extremity of this mole is forti- 
fied and planted with ten or twelve pieces of cannon, 
which contribute to ſecure the harbour. Over one of 
the gates of the city is a Latin inſcription to this pur- 
poſe ;,,** Fair Probity, which built this city, delights 'to' 
«C affociate with Peace on this happy ſpot.” | en 
The cathedral is incruſted with marble, and from its 
ſituation affords a delightful proſpect of the town and 
along the ſea-coaſt. In the portico before it are two 
remarkable pillars reſting on two marble lions. The 
churches, convents, and hoſpitals, are forty-five in num- 
ber, and the biſhop depends immediately on the pope. 
The exchange within the city is a large elegant build- 
ing, and — A of all religions enjoy liberty of con- 
ſcience, though the Proteſtants are not allowed any place 
of public worſhip : the trade, however, is but inconſi- 
derable, and for the greater part kept up by the Jews, 
who amount, to. about five thouſand, and live together 
in, a particular quarter, Where they have a ſynagogue, 
but are diſtinguiſhed from the:Chriſtians by a bit of red 
cloth in their hats. "The. large lazaretto for performing 
quarantine ſtands. partly on the ſhore; and partly on 
the ſea. 9 brig Oy: 5 
aretto is 


A ſaalltows very pleaſantly ſituated on 2 
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were with more mature deliberation, depoſited in its re 
fent place. Nothing can be more amazing than the 95 
dit given to ſuch an abſurd and ridiculous fable, b, 
which all popiſh countries have been voluntarily draw 
to make burthenſome contributions, it being notorious. 
that with reſpe& to the received chronology of this 
miraculous tranſmigration, the ſacred houſe had b i 
placed in Italy, and its fame much celebrated, even few 
before ſome popiſh writers, as St. Vincent and others? 
ſou! ht for it in Nazareth, and maintained that they ſaw 
it there. f E 8 
| © The ſacred bouſe itſelf is built of bricks of uneg 
ſize, The length within is thirty-one feet nine inches 
the breadth thirteen feet and near three inches, and the 
height eighteen feet nine inches at the ſides; but the 
center of the roof is five palms Higher than the. ſides, 
On the wp of the Caſa Santa Is à little tower, which 
the Roman Catholics cannot deny to have been the work 
of Chriſtians ; ſince it is contrary to all probability to 
imagine, that the Virgin Mary had ſuch a tower ercQed 
upon her mean habitation, In violent tempeſts of thun.. 
der and lightning they ring two little bells which are 
hung in this tower, not doubting but that their ſound 
will diſperſe any tempeſt, and prevent any ill effects 
from it, n 2 4 | 
One part of the Caſa Santa may be conſidered as the 
Holy of Holies, it being ſeparated from the other part 
ra ſilver baluſtrade, and a gate of the ſame metal. In 
the larger part are thirty- ſeven filver lamps, ſome weigh. 
ing fiſty, others eighty, others a hundred and four, and. 
four of them weigh a hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
each. This part is alſo Kparated from the other by an 
altar, which being without a back, affords a view of 
the celebrated image. In this larger part is the greateſt 
curioſity, that is, the window by which the angel Ga- 
| bfiel entered at the Annunciation; over which is a pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion, pretended to be brought by the 
apoſtles into this houſe, and to have been done by St, 
Luke. The ſmaller part has the wall plated over with 
filver, and contains the hearth where the bleſſed Virgin 
uſed to dreſs her victuals, and 650. it ſtands her image, 
which is five feet high, and is ſaid to be made of cedar 
by the hand of St. Luke; the infant on her right arm is 
alſo of cedar ;' it is not quite two palms in height; and in 
her left hand ſhe has a globe. The faces of both images 
have been over-laid with a kind of filver lacker, which 
is now become quite black with the continual ſmoke of 
the lamps; ſo that the Virgin Mary wants only thick 
lips to make her à perfect Negro. The infant ſeſus is 
dreſſed in a flame- coloured habit, and the Virgin Mar 
in an azure robe ; with which ſhe is ſo modeſtly Kor 
that no part of the ſtatue is to be ſeen, but its face and 
toes, The mantle hanging down her ſhoulders is of the 
ſame colour, powdered with golden ſtars : her hair hangs 
on her ſhoulders and part of her back. On her head is a 
triple crown of gold, enriched with pearls nd diamonds, 
and another is on that of the child Jeſus; both the gift 
of Lewis XIII. Xing of France, and yalued at ſeventy- 
five thouſand crowns. ' The gold chains, rings, and 
jewels,” with which the image of the Virgin is loaded, 
are frequently changed, and ber apparel is not always 
the ſame ; for on the ſeven days of Paſſion- week ſhe is 
dreſſed in deep mourning, and hag daily a freſh ſuit. The 


hill, about fifteen miles to the ſouth of Ancona. It is niche in which the ĩmagè ſtands, is adorned with ſeventy- 


two thouſand paces from the ſea, and with the moſt de- 
lightful proſpe& on all ſides ; is ſurrounded with deep 
moats and ſmall towers, which, however, would- prove 
but a'ſlender'defence in caſe of an attack. The Santa 
Caſa, or Holy-houſe, which has rendered this place fo 
famous throughout all the catholic part of Chriſtendom, 
is ſaid to be the very ſame in which the Virgin Mary 
lived with Joſeph at Nazareth. According to the hiſtory 
of the adventures of this building, it is pretended” that 
in May 1291 it was tranſported: by angels through the 
air from Galilee to Terſato, in Dalmatia, and three years 
and an half after into Italy; where, on the tenth of De- 
cember, 1294, about midni ht, it was firſt placed in a 
wood belonging to Recanati, a thouſand paces diſtant 
from the ſea: Eight months after it was again removed 


a thouſand paces nearer to Recanati z and at laſt, as it 
= 11326 Ks v1 | A +»Y Ne! 


one large Bohemian topazes. On the right ſide of the 
image is an angel of caſt gold, profuſely enriched with 
diamonds and other gemis, with one knee inclined, of- 
fering a golden heart embelliſhed with large diamonds, 
and terminating in a flame of rubies and pearls. This 
piece is ſaid to haye coſt fifty thouſand ducats, and was | 
offered by Maria Beatrix Eleanora, queen to James IT. 
of England, that by the interceſſion of the Virgin, ſhe 
might conceive" à ſon; and it is faid, that ſoon after ſhe 
had the ſon Who has made ſuch noiſe under the name 
of the Pretender to the Britiſn 'crown. On the leſt {ide 
of the Virgin is a ſilver angel, in the ſame poſture of re- 
verence, offering her a golden heart crowned, and glit- 
tering with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, likewiſe ter- 
minating in a flame: this was preſented by the mother 
of the ſame priticefs, On the right hand of the Virgin 
"I. 13% 7 II 94 1X on Ra 18 
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three hundred and fifty- one 


;s a ſilver angel, 
unds, 175 
m 0 a 
— pied by Lewis XIII. King of, 
birth of the dauphin, afterwards Lewis XIV. Seven 
den lamps are continually burning before the image; 
one of which, preſented by the republic of Venice, weighs 
thirty-ſeven pounds and a half. Under this hangs an- 
r rich] 
— the Virgin face, which, is held by three angels, 
weighs nine pounds; and another, which Francis II. 
dike of Modena offered to the Virgin, weighs eighteen 
unds and à half, 


ds 
bf in a little window in the wall are ſome earthen- 


weighing 
on a cu 


d, weighin „ Fg gounds,, This 
ra 


theſe veſſels have ſince been edged with go > i 

- The robe which this famous image had on when it was 
brought from Dalmatia into Italy, is of red camblet, and 
kept in a glaſs ſhrine, The diſh out of which it is pre- 
tended the Virgin and her divine Infant uſed to eat, is 
ſhaped like a ſhallow, bowl, and of $arthen-ware ; but its 
outſide is now plated over with filyer. This utenſil is not 

I; 
2 paper caps painted with the image of the Madonna 
of Loretto are rubbed againſt it, from a firm perſuaſion 
that they thus become an infallible remedy. againſt the 
head-ach, and other diſorders, An ague is ſaid tp have 


been perfectly cured only by drinking a little cold water 


candles burning before the image are not without their 
medicinal virtues, 4 5 | 
Notwithſtandin 


_— 


the mean ppearance of the walls 
within, the outſide of the Caſa Santa is moſt, elegantly 
adorned with the fineſt marble ; but is ſo contrived, that 


the marble ſtructure ſerves only as a caſe for it, leaving a 


Santa. This is partly to be attributed to the venera- 
tion entertained for thoſe ſacred materials, and partly 
from an apprehenſion that they would not have ſuffered 
the new and unhallowed mites be in contact with 
them; but would have repelled it with ſuch violence as 
to endanger the lives of the workmen. This, it is pre- 
tended, formerly happened to ſome builders, who, from 
an indiſcreet zeal, were going to ſtrengthen theſe ſacred 
walls by ſome new additions, | | | 
The marble caſe was begun in the year 1514, and con- 
ſecrated in 1538 by Paul III. The expence of it at that 
time, when labour was cheap, amounted to twenty-two 
thoufand ducats, excluſive of twenty marble ſtatues, and 
four braſs doors of curious workmanſhip, that muſt have 
coſt an immenſe ſum. One of theſe is, however, a falſe 
door, there being but three entrances cut through the 
wall. The moſt celebrated ſculptors of that age ſeemed 
to have emulated each other in this noble ſtruQture. It 
is about fifty feet in length, thirty broad, and about the 
ſame height ; and the two longer ſides are adorned with 
twelve Corinthian columns, while the two other ſides 
have eight. The intervals between the columns are fill- 
ed with baſſo relievos finely executed, repreſenting the 
moſt remarkable incidents in the life of the deltec ir- 
gin. There are alſo ten ſtatues of the Prophets, and a- 
bove them the ten Sibyls. Among the Prophets on the 
ſouth ſide, David, with the head of Goliah at his feet, 
is greatly admired by all connoiſſeurs : and on the north- 
fide, ina groupe repreſenting the eſpouſals of the Virgin 
Mary, a boy playing with a be, whilſt his mother, with 
a child in her arms, looks at him with a countenance full 
of maternal tenderneſs and complacency, cannot be view- 
ed without pleaſure. * = 
The treaſury infinitely ſurpaſſes the Holy-houſe in 
riches, It is a ſpacious hall wainſcotted, and the arched 
roof is divided by gilt compartments, beautified with ex- 
cellent pictures. They wete formerly glad to keep a 
number of works in ſilver in large preſſes of folding doors, 
ut that metal is now laid up in heaps. in private places, 
and perhaps for private uſes ; and they ate now filled with 
nothitig but pure gold, an amazing quantity of the 
largeſt and richeft jewels, and ſuch veſſels arid orna- 
— as are ſuppoſed to exceed the value of gold and 
1 2 


ion of the ſame metal an in- 


nce, for the 


ſet with jewels, The lamp that ſtands 


On both ſides of the niche are cup- 
filled with the antient ornaments of this ſtatue z, |. 


diſhes faid to be uſed by the Holy beak Some of | 
Id. painted our Saviour's baptiſm, 


kiſſed, but roſaries, medals, Agnus e's, ctucihxes,. 


out of this diſh: even the oil and wax of the lamps and 


{af interval between it and the brick walls of the Caſa, 


: 
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| T he lar e church in which the caſe of the Holy 


houſe ſtands, as it were under a tent, is built of Iſtrian 
ſtone ; but the front is entirely of marble finely, embel- 
liſhed; with ſculpture, and over the portal is a, ſtatue. of; 
the Holy Virgin by Lombardi. The three gates on 
this ſide of the church are of braſs, with beautiful 
baſſo relievos repreſenting different hiſtories of the Old 
'Teſtament' by Lombardi. Here are. about twenty altars 
and chapels, in which all the. celebrated artiſts; gave ſpe- 
cimens of their ſkill. | The great cupola is ſupported; by 
| eight large pilaſters, and on the inſide is the 8 ( 
and glorification of the Virgin Mary, by Chriſtopher | 
Roncalli. we Gu 2510; ok eee 
The font, which ſtands;.in a ſeparate chapel, is of 
bronze, embelliſhed with beautiful baſſo relievos, and 
the baſon is ſupported. by four angels, ovet which is 
Unisg 91963 16 35 1 
Formerly. the walls of the church of Loretto were 
2 with multitudes of pictures and votive pieces, 
ome. of wood, others of wax or braſs: but beſides the 
coarſeneſa of the performance and meanneſs of many of 
them, they very much darkened the church, and there- 
ſore, in 1673, the greateſt part of them ere, removed 
1 flyer, and gold tablets employed to better 
ules. 22 T7 . 14445 «886 - £14173 268 n 
Near the Caſa Santa in, this church is the, picture of / 
prieſt, offering his entrails to the Virgin Mary, and under 
it is a moſt ridiculous inſcription to the following purpoſe: 
that this, prieſt, Who was a Dalmatian, and lived in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, being taken priſoner. 
by the Turks, and ſtrongly ſollieited to abj ure the Chriſ- 
tian religion, ſo incenſed them by his continually call- 
ing upon Chriſt and the Virgin, and promiſing a pil- 
grimage to Loretto, that they at laſt ripped open his 
reaſt, and putting his heart and entrails into his hands. 
reaſtically bid bim go and: perform his promiſe j on 
which, he , ſet, out for, Loretto, where having ſhewed his 
empty. breaſt, and offered his heart and entrails to the 
image of the Virgin, be related the whole affair, and 
having received the ſacrament died in an ctacy of joy. 
The number of pilgrims Who annually; "iſaed this 
place formerly, amounted, to two bundred thouſand, but 
e Reformation has given a, ſevere blow to indulgences, 
and the zeal for tireſome, pilgrimages is greatly cooled 3 
ſo that at preſent the number of pilgrims Who annually 
repair thither, ſeldom exceeds forty or fiſty thouſand. 
Some come on foot, and others ride on horſes or aſſes. 
The female pilgrims, who can afford the expence, gene- 
rally travel to E in a carriage; and as large com- 
panies often travel together, many droll incidents happen 
on the road. As ſoon as they enter the ſuburbs the 
ſet up a ſinging, which continues till they reach the 
church, If - 4 company be too large, the ceremony of 
going round the Caſa Santa on their knees is omitted, 
and they are obliged to expreſs their devotion in ſome os 
ther manner, The poorer fort of pilgrims, are received 
into an hoſpital, where they are provided with beds, and 
have bread and wine every morning and evening for 
three days. * f iu iu lin 
Loretto is generally without a garriſon, ſo that it ſeems. 
ſomewhat ſtrange the Turks have not made gteater ef- 
forts for getting into their hands the precious booty kept 
there, than they have hitherto done. The Roman ca- 
tholics indeed affirm, that in all the attempts which the 
Turks have hitherto made againſt Loretto, they have ei- 
ther been repelled by ſome extraordinary miracle, or miſ- 
carried by a ſupernatural panic. But al theſe. pretended. 
miracles have not produced ſuch confidence in the inha- 
bitants as to put the affair upon ſuch an iſſue ; the trea- 
ſure being upon the leaſt appearance of danger ſent away 
to Ancona, or ſome other place of ſecurity, . But the 
reaſon why the Turks make no formal attempt upon 
this place may probably be owing to the ſhallowneſs of 
the Adriatic, which in theſe parts has not a ſufficient | 
depth of water for large ſhips to approach the ſhore 3 
| beſides, a Turkiſh garriſon is no ſooner known to be at 
17 than a ſtrong garriſon is immediately ſent hi- 
ther. 55 lay 
| In going out of the church on the right hand, is a 
ſtatue of Sixtus V4. ſeated on a pedeſtal decorated on 
| every fide with bafld relievos all of bronze. In the great 
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area beſore the church is a beautiful marble fountain, 


made at the expence of Paul V. to whom the 
the ſine water it receives 5 
a neighbouring hill. In 


on pil rimages. 


common” paces 'in le 
rally kept one hund 


penſary. In the latter are three hundred and fixty-eight 
8 


ſubject of theſe paintings is a medley 
from the Scriptures, the Roman hiſtory, and Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes. | fel 

The arſen 


pons which have been offered to the Virgin. 

The trade carried on by the inhabitants of 
beſides what they get by entertaining ſtrangers, conſiſts 
in making and ſelling medals, crucifixes, images of the 
Virgin Maty, rofaries, painted paper caps, ribbons, 


&c. which are bought by the credulous Papifts as amu- 


lets. 
The vaſt concourſe of foreigners occafions a 


the entertainment is generally very good, and the inhabi- 
tants behave with great civility. It is obſerved, that the 
lower claſs of people are much more reaſonable in their 
demands from thoſe travellers who return from Rome, 
than from ſuch as travel to that city ; for they conclude 
that the latter are ſtrangers to the cuſtoms of the road, 
and think it allowable to take all advantages of the un- 
experienced. ' | 
he country about Loretto, as well as the town itſelf, 

ſwarms with beggar with whom it is cuſtomary in 
ſpring to' ſtrew flowers in the road, when ſtrangets ap- 
proach, who cannot ſee ſuch an honour paid them, with- 
out giving a ſmall gratuity in-return for it. 

There are ſeveral other towns in the marquiſate of 
Ancona; but as they contain nothing very extraordi- 
nary, we ſhall omit giving an account of them. 
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SE CT. XL. 
Of the Pex.ueino, Orvittano, and SPOLET ro. 
Dei Situation, Extent, and principal Cities, 


VH E Perugino, or territory of Peruſia, is bounded 
| on the weſt by Tufcany ; on the north by the 
duthy of Urbino; on the eaſt by Spoletto ; and on the 
fouth by Orvietano ; extending about twenty-eight 
—_ from north to ſouth, and about thirty from eaſt to 
. Wh 
The Tiber, which runs acroſs the country from the 


north-weſt towards the ſouth, is the principal river ; be- 
ſides which there are ſeveral ſmaller. 'Fhis territory contains 
called Thraſimene, but 
at preſent the lake of Perugia, in which are three iſlands, 
Between this lake and a high mountain near Cortona, in 
the dominions of Florence, is a long valley with only 


defeated Flamini- 


4 pretty large lake, anciently 


one narrow entrance, where Hannib 
us the Roman general. 
The air of this territo 
tile in corn and wine; bel 
try with plenty of fiſh. 


The principal city in this province is Perugia, which 
is very ancient; and like its citadel is going to decay. It 
is advantageouſly ſeated upon a hill ſeventy-five miles to 
the north of Rome. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has an 
univerſity that has three conſiderable colleges ; beſides 
which it has two academies, one of which was founded filver gilt, placed upon four different altars; but . 

ſo lately as the year 1752. This city is famous for the | 
reſidence of OR perſons 'of quality, and for a very 


Ki", 


city owes 
means of an a edu from 
the palace which ſtands in this 
area, the clergy, the officers of the Holy- houſe, and the 
governor of dhe town, have apartments, beſides thoſe 
appointed for perſons of diſtinction who come hither up- 
Here are alſo the wine vaults belonging 
to the Holy-houſe, which are one hundred and fiſty- eight 
h; and in theſe vaults are gene- 
ed and forty large caſks of wine. 
Over the Wr cellar are the kiteben, offices, and diſ- 


allipots, moſt of them very large and with covers, 
which. are extremely valued on account of the paintings 
on them, ſaid to be the work of the great Raphael. The 
of ſtories taken 


4-is in one of the upper ſtories 3 it is pretty 
well furniſhed, and one cloſet is full of prohibited wea- 
Loretto, / 


great con- 
ſumption of proviſions. in this city, and the inn-keepers 


arefor impoſing as much as they can upon ftrangers ; but 


is very pure, and the ſoil fer- 
des, the lake ſupplies the coun- 
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agreeable ſort of white wine as clear as rock wa oh 
ſomewhat of the flayour of muſcadine; Water, with 


There are thfee of four ſmall towns in th i | 
with ſome villages. ng, 


The territory of Orvieto is bounded on the north and 


caſt by Spoletfo, on the weſt by the Sienneſe, and ad 

the ſouth by the remaining part of St. Petet's Nu | 

ho 1 In this canton is the lake Boſſena, formerly | 
cini. ; 


Otvieto, the capital of this territory, is built on a hi h 
and craggy rock near the confluence of the rivers Pa ia 
and Chiuna, which fall into the river Tybet alittle below 
it, ewenty-fix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Perugia. It ;s 
an epiſcopal ſer, and has fix chutches and convents. Its 
walls are ſtrong, though ancient, and both the cathedral 
and the other churches, as well as the vice-legate's pa- 
lace, are very noble edifices, enriched with great quanti- | 
ties of marble, porphyry, ſtately towers and ſteeples, 
| and mer, A The palace was built by ; 

Urban VIII. who Afo adorned ſeveral of the churches 
and public ſtructures. But what is moſt fingular in this 
city, is a well cut into the rock by order of pope Clement 

I. to ſupply it with freſh water. This well is two hun. 
dred and fifty cubits deep: one deſcends into it by a dou- 
ble ſtair· caſe of five hundred and fifty ſteps, enlightened 
by ſeventy windows cut through the rock. The mules 
which bring up the water upon their backs, go down 
one ftair-cafe and up the other. The town neither has 
nor needs any other fortifications than thoſe ſolid rocks 
and precipices with which it is ſurrounded, and from 
which one can look down without dread. The 
height of the city renders the air very ſerene and healthy, 
except in autumn, when they ſteep their hemp in the ri. 
ver Paplia, which cauſes a very offenſive ſtench. 

Aqua Pendente, a pretty large city, but indifferently 
peopled, ſtands onan eminenceabout twelve miles between 
Orvieto on the eaſt, and Savona on the well, near the river 
Paglia, and was erected into a biſhopric by pope Innocent 
X. in the year 1650, or rather the ſee was removed this 
ther from Caftro, which city he cauſed to be razed for 
having murdered the biſhop. 

There are no. other places in this territory worthy of 
notice. | 
Spoletto is bounded on the north by the marquiſate of 
Ancona and the duchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by the 
Farther Abruzzo ; on the ſouth by Sabina and the patri- 
mony of St. Peter; and on the weft by Orvietano and 
Perugino; extending about forty-five miles in length, 
and forty in breadth, and abounding in corn, wine, oil, 
almonds, and other fruit, 
This duchy, which is part of the ancient Umbria, on 
the extinction of the Longobardian monarchy, became 
ſubject to the Franks, and was afterwards annexed to the 
territories. 


pap) . | 
he principal places in this duchy are the follow- 
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Foligno, or Foligno, a ſmall city ſurrounded by an old 
wall with port-holes, and almoſt of a circular form. It 
is ſituated fifteen miles to the north of Spoletto, in a 

leaſant plain, encompaſſed at a diſtance with a chain of 
beautiful hills that extend farther than the eye can reach, 
and that form a vaſt amphitheatre, interſperſed with 
towns, villages, and country ſeats, that may be diſ- 
cerned through the trees, which are chiefly planted in 
ſtraight lines, and cover part of the plain, while the 
ſpaces between them are laid out in corn- fields and vine- 

ards. It is the ſee of a biſhop appointed by the pope. 

he cathedral is dedicated to St. Felician, formerly 
biſhop of Fuligno, but has ſcarce any thing remarkable, 
except ſome good paintings in freſco, and ſome magnifi- 
cent tombs. | | 

In the church of the nuns of St. Francis is an altar- 
piece by Raphael Urbino, in which the Virgin Mary is 
repreſented in all her glory, and below St. Jobn. the 
Baptiſt, St, Francis, and Cardinal Conti, firft fecretary 
to pope Julius II. who ordered it to be painted. In the 
Francifcan church are four bodies of ſaints in ſhrines of 


; moſt honoured of them is that of St. Angela, 2 lady of 
| goalie in the city of Faligno, who made a vow. of | 
1 4 N 8 | | Cc ; 
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chaſtity, after buryipg three huſbands and fiſteen chil 


dren. 
Fuligno bas 
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ſome fine ftreets, bat neither 22 
| -houſe, the governor's palace, nor that. of the 
0 oe worth — The moſt remarkable buildi 
in the whole town is the houſe of the matquis Juſti 
which bas à grand and regular front; the inſide is ſpaciy 
dus, and the apartments well furniſhed, = 
Aſſiſa, or Aſſiſio, is ſeated. on a hill about twelve miles 
to the eaſt of Perugia, and though It is but ſmall, is 4 
biſhapric in the pope's nomination, Here St. Francis 
was born, and his remains are de ited in a ſmall vault 
undet the high altar of the Franciſcan, church. The f1- 
tuation of this convent is very fine.: it is ſaid to be built 
on the cuins of a temple dedicated to Jupiter Paganieus 3 
and ie popes have granted ſuch indulgences to this 
church, that thoſe who enter it on the feaſt of St. Fran- 
cis ase abſolved from all their ſins, A great number of 
ſilver lamps are continually burning round the place 
where his: body is depoſited. The monks, among their 
other relics, pretend to have a piece of our Saviour's 
tomb, and F the pillar at which he was ſcourged, a 
thorn out of his crown, the point of one of the nails 
that faſtened him to the croſs z together with {ome hair, 
with a girdle and robe, of the Holy Virgin. The church 
of St. Clara is ſeated at the extremity of the city; but 
contains nothing remarkable, except an ancient picture 
of the croſs, which it is pretended ſpoke three times to 
St Francis. ; 
The city of Spoletto or Spoleto, the capital of the 
duchy of the ſame name, is ſituated in the forty-ſecond 
degree forty-one minutes north latitude, and in the fif- 
teenth degree forty-ſeven.minutes eaſt longitude. It ap- 
pears at a diſtance like an amphitheatre that terminates the 
1 — 15 plain of Fuligno, and is ſeated on the declivity 
of a hill that renders the ſtreets very uneven. It is ſur- 
rounded only by a ſingle wall, with port- holes; and its 
caſtle is a Gothic rudture, that entirely commands the 
place, This city contains twenty-one pariſh churches 
and a like number of convents, ſeventeen hermitages, 
and thirteen religious fraternities. The ſquare of Spo- 
letto is very ſmall, and the cathedral but a mean ſtruc- 
ture, though the pavement, which is compoſed of ſmall 
pieces of marble, curiouſly arranged, is very beautiful, 
'The biſhop's palace is alſo a mean building, and though 
the city is a biſhopric ſuffragan to the pope, and is the 
capital of a duchy, it makes but an indifferent appear- 
ance, and is very poorly peopled. : 
Among the remaining antiquities of this ci 
conſiderable are, a triumphal arch "ey much decayed, 
an aqueduct, the ruins of a palace built by Theodoric, 
king of the Oftrogoths, and thoſe of an amphitheatre, 
With reſpe& to the aqueduR, it is ſtill entire, and con- 
veys water into the city. It is faid indeed to be of Go- 
thic work, but it is f magnificent that it would be no 
diſcredit to the ancient Romans, and has not perhaps its 
equal in Europe. It joins Monte Lugo to the hill on 
which Spoletto is ſeated, and conſiſts of ten free-ſtone: 
arches between four and five hundred feet in height, 
from the bottom of the valley, and three hundred and 
fifty feet in length. What appears very ſingular, is their 
having cut a path beneath the water courſe on the crown 
of the arches, by which means they can walk from one 
mountain to another. At the extremity of the aqueduct 
is an antique head of a lion, of an extraordinary magni- 
tude, which diſcharges through its-mouth, with great 
violence, a prodigious quantity of water into a baſon, 
from whence it runs into two others much larger, 
and is thence conveyed to different parts of the City, 
Monte Lugo is remarkably pleaſant, for it enjoys a 
perpetual verdure, and is plentifully ſtocked with fruit- 
trees, and ſprings of clear water, on which account there 
are ſaid to be here above fifty hermitages. 8 
Narni, the ancient Narnia, is a poor town delight- 
fully ſituated on a high rocky mountain, forty-ſix miles 
to the north of Rome. This was the native place of 
the emperor Nerya, and is at preſent the ſee of a biſhop, 
immediately ſubordinate to the pope. Here are ſome 
good ſprings, and a noble aqueduQ, by which the wa- 
ter is conyeyed to this place from the diſtance of fiſteen 
| 1 Below the city is a valley, through which 
7 


the moſt 


the tiver Nera paſſes, where are the remains of à grand 
ſtone bridge over the river, built by Auguſtus, and con- 
trived in ſuch a manner as to join two oppoſite mountains 
on each ſide of the river. 

The road from Narni to the city of Tettil, extends 
be a delightful valley planted with rows of trees, 
round the trunks of which twine very thick and large 
vines. This countty alſo abounds with fig- trees and 
olive yards. The turnips it produces, which thrive beſt 
in a gravelly ſoil, are ſo large as ſometimes to weigh be- 
tween thirty and forty. pounds, Melons, peaches, figs, 
and other fruit, ate alfo larger here than in other 
parte. ih | | —4 

The famous cataract, commonly called Caſcata del 
Harmore, from the mountain down which the Velcino 

falls, being almoſt wholly of marble, lies about three 
miles from Terni, and the road to it, part of which is 
cut in the rock in the fide of the mountain, is without 
rails, very ſlippery, and conſequently: very dangerous to 
men and horſes. The ſpectator is ſtruck with terror on 
viewing the precipices, which are of a frightful height; 
but the traveller is ſufkciently rewarded when, on reach- 
ing the top of the mountain, he vie ys the ſtupendous ca- 
taract formed by the river Velino, ruſhing from the 
mountain. | , 

The river, after tunning ſome miles with a gentle courſe, 
reaches the declivity of its chaanel, which is ſhaded with 
many thick trees, covered with perpetual verdure, as are 
the mountains by which this is ſurrounded. The water 
no ſooner reaches this declivity than it proceeds with ſo 
rapid a courſe, that every wave ſeems to preſs forward to 
overtake the former, till they ruſh at once with a furious 
noiſe down. a ſteep rock, at [eaſt three hundred feet high, 
falling on other rocks, againſt which they daſh and 
break, riſing in miſts, which, after hovering ſome time 
in the air, far above the level of the cataract, and the 
neighbouring fields, fall in a kind of perpetual rain into 
the adjacent valley. After this fall the watets ruſh into 
the cavities of the rocks, and then foaming, burſt thro' 
ſeveral openings ; and after rolling for ſome time down 
other precipices, at laſt reach the bed of the river at the 
bottom, 

Terni, an ancient city, has ſeveral remains of ſtrue- 
tures built by the Romans, but they are chiefly in ruins. 
In the ſquare is a very fine fountain cut out of the rock, 
on which ſtands a pyramid ; on the ſides are two ſtatues, 
repreſenting two Naiades, or river nymphs, with a 
large lion, which appears as if deſirous of coming out of 
the hollow of a rock. Terni is encompaſſed only with 

a ſingle wall, and is at preſent ſmaller than Spoletto, 
thou 0 better peopled. Moſt of the ſtreets are badly 
— and thoſe which run acroſs the town are not 
paved at all, which occaſions their being very dirty, ** 
is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the pope. The cat 
dral is a modern ſtructure, and there are ſome convenæ, 
but they contain nothing remarkable. 

The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade in black 
taffeties and olive oil. Their wine is very good, and their 
pigeons excellent. Terni boaſts of having given birth 
to Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated hiſtorian, and to the 
two emperors Tacitus and Florianus. | 

Between fix and ſeven Italian miles to the north-weſt 
of Terni, is mount Eolo, remarkable for its cool 
breezes, which, eſpecially in ſummer, iſſue from the 
chaſms in the tocks of this mountain, 
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SECT. xt. 
Sana, CasTRo, and St. Peter's PA'TaIMONY. 
Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Places, 


HE provinee of Sabina derives its name from the 

Sabines, whoſe country alſo included a. part of the 
preient duchy of Spoletto. It is bounded on the north 
by Umbria z on the eaſt by the Farther Abruzzo ;z on the 
ſouth by the Campania of Rome ; and on the weſt by 
St. Peter's Patrimony. It is twenty-two miles in length, 
and almoſt as much in breadth; It abounds in oil and 
wine, and is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, which ren- 
der it fertile. | We 
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In this province | 
place is Ma liano, which is ſeated on a mountain near 
the river Tiber, thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Spo- 
letto. It is a ſmall place, but is pretty populous con- 
ſidering its extent. r N 
The duchy of Caſtro is bounded on the north by Or- 
vietano; on the eaſt by the river Marta; on the ſouth 
by the Mediterranean; and on the weſt by Tuſcany; 
and produces corn and fruit; but is ill-peopled, and 
worſe cultivated. : 
The duchy of Caſtto and the earldom of Ronciglione 
was conferred by pope Paul III. on his natural fon Peter 
Aloyſius Farneſe, who afterwards became duke of Parma 
and Placentia. His deſcendants held this country as a 
fief of the papal chair, till Adoard mortgaged it to the 
Monte di Pieta at Rome ; but paying neither principal 
nor intereſt, pope Urban VIII. ſequeſtered the land, and 
took upon himſelf the liquidation of the debt. Adoard, 
Indeed, afterwards found means to make himſelf again 
maſter of the country ; but it was taken from his ſon by 
pope Innocent XI. and the money lent not being repaid 
at the appointed time, this duchy was, in 1661, again 
annexed to the papal chamber. In 1664, Lewis XIV. 
king of France, prevailed on the pope to allow a farther 
term of eight years for the redemption of the land ; but 
even when that was expired, nothing was effected. On 
the other hand, Don Carlos laying claim to it in 1732, 
offered to pay the loan ; but the pope refuſed to agree to 
it, and it continues united to the papal dominions. 
The principal places in this duchy are the follow- 


ing : ; 23 

Caſtro, formerly a genteel city, and a biſhop's ſee ; 
but the inhabitants having murdered the Re ſent them 
by pope Innocent X. his holineſs, in 1646, removed 
the biſhopric to Aquapendente, and ordered the town to 
be demoliſhed. 

In this duchy are alſo Farneſe, Montalto, Valentano, 
and other ſmall places. To this duchy likewiſe belong 
the iſlands of Biſentina and Mantana, which lie in the 
lake of Boſtena. Each has a church; and in one of them 
it was that Amalaſunta, daughter to Theodoric king of 
the Oſtrogotbs, was kept priſoner by her couſin Theo- 
dat, with whom ſhe had ſhared the government, and af- 
terwards, by his orders, was murdered while ſhe was 
bathing. | 

St. Peter's Patrimony, formerly called Etruria Subur- 
bicaria, was given to the ſee of Rome by the counteſs 
Matilda. This grant is ſaid to have been made in the 
year 1077, under Gregory VII. and in 1102, renewed 
to Paſchal IT. Byt granting the truth of this account, it 
is evident ſuch alienations to the prejudice of the Roman 
emperor and empire were not founded in juſtice, 

This country is bounded on the north by Orvietano ; 
22 the eaſt 12 and Sabina; on the ſouth by the 
Campania of Rome; and on the weſt by the ſea; it be- 
ing about thirty-five miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. 


The principal places in this province are the follow- 


enen, a ſmall town, moſt delightfully ſituated near 
the lake of the ſame name, which is thirty-five Italian 
miles in circuit. The mountains which environ it are 
covered with oaks, and afford the proſpect as it were of 
an auguſt amphitheatre. Here is ſaid to have been 
wrought by a hoſt the miracle which gave occaſion to 
the inſtitution of the feſtival of Corpus Chriſti. Near this 
place are ſeen, on an eminence, the ruined walls of the 
Etrurian city Volſinium. + | 5 | 
Monte Fiaſcone is ſeated upon a mountain; but would 
be little known, were it not on account of its white 
muſcadel wine, which, however, ſeldom comes to per- 
fection. Its biſhopric is incorporated with that of Cor- 
neto, and immediately ſubject to the pope, Near this 
city, in the church of St. Flavian, is a monument ſaid 
to be erected to the memory of a German, who unha 
pily was ſo delighted with the wine of this city, that he 
drank himſelf into a fever, which ſoon carried him off; 
but has the honour of being buried before the altar, he 
having left ſix hundred ſcudi, or a hundred and twenty- 
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are no walled towns; its principal 


CAsTRO, & 
poor, the intereſt of which is annually diſtributed to the 
poor in bread and cheeſe. 8 ; 

Viterbo, the capital of the country, is ſituated in the 
forty-ſecond degree twenty minutes north latitude, and 
in the twelfth degree thirty-nine minutes eaſt lon itude 
and was given to the'pope by the empreſs Matilda, in 
memory of Which Conation an inſcription ori ſtone is fix 
ed on the town-houſe. This city lies in a beautiful and 
fertile valley: it is large, the ſtreets for the greater part 
are broad and well paved, and the houſes are handforfid. 
The inhabitants, however, ſcarce amount to fifteen 
thouſand, though thete are ſixty- nine churches, cok. 
vents, . and hoſpitals. The biſhop is immediately under 
the po Among the ſeveral fountains in the city, that 
in St. Lucia's ſquate is juſtly admited as the moſt ele. 
gant for the workmanſhip, and affords the beſt water. In 
the cathedral are the monuments of four popes. The 
Franciſcan nuns pretend to ſhew the body of St. Roſa di 
Viterbo, which is uncorrupted, and dried up like a 
mummy. At the diſtance of an Italian mile from the 
city is a handſome church dedicated to the Virgin, with 
the ſurname ella Quercia, reſorted to by a great riumber 
of pilgrims ; and near it is a Dominican convent. 

Here are two academies ; one ſtiled Gl;,Oftinati, or the 
Obſtinate, whoſe emblem is a pyramid beat on every ſide 
by the winds, and the motto FRUSTRA : the other, ſtiled 

li Ardenti, the Fiery, whoſe emblem is an ingot of gold 
in a crucible over a furnace, with the motto Doxec 
PURUM. The government of this place is commonly 
given to ſome favourite biſhop or cardinal, who is 
obliged to keep a noble houſe and equipage, and to en- 
tertain all the cardinals and men of a public charatter 
that come hither. The town is divided into fixteen 
pariſhes. Some good hoſpitals are likewife here, eſpecially 
thoſe for orphans and foundlings. F 

At the diſtance of two or three miles to the north-eaſt 
of Viterbo, ſtands a moft delightful vi!la belonging to the 
duke of Lanti, which has this peculizr advantage, that 
of the many dukes who have ſucceeded each other in this 
ſeat for ſome hundred years paſt, not one has neglected 
to improve it ; and accordingly this palace abounds in fine 
pictures, antique ftatues, and rich furniture ; and no- 
_ of the kind can exceed the fountains, grottos, 
canals, walks, arbours, and groves, in the gardens, 

The adjacent country is naturally rich and fertile, and 
where it 1s well cultivated, produces great plenty of corn, 
oil, fruit, rice, and pulſe ; notwithitanding which, ex- 
cept where there are ſome villas, it is a perfect ſolitude, 
without houſes or inhabitants, and the very roads ſo un- 
frequented, that one may ride many miies without meet- 
ing any body, 

Civita Vecchia, a fortified ſea-port, and the beſt in 
the papal dominions, is ſeated in the forty-ſecond de- 
gree ten minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth de- 
gree ten minutes eaſt longitude, and obtained its name 
in the following manner : in 854, pope Leo IV. built a 
new town, which, from its own name, he called Leo- 
polis, and peopled it with the inhabitants of Centum- 
cella, which the Moors had ſacked ; after ſome time the 
inhabitants returning to their former place of abode, re- 
paired it, and hence it was called Civita Vecchia, or the 
Old Town. The remains of Leopolis are ſtill to be ſeen 
at ſix miles diſtance. Pope Urban VIII. cauſed this city 
to be regularly fortified, and befides, it has a ſtrong old 
caſtle, that ſtands by itſelf in the ſea. The port is not 

uite ſheltered from all winds, but has a ſpacious dock 
or ſhips, and an artificial mole, at the end of which is a 
ſtrong high tower, which at once defends the entrance 
into the port, and ſerves as a light-houſe. The place is 
in good condition, but thinly inhabited, the air being 
unwholeſome, and good water very ſcarce ; but this laſt 
inconvenience has in ſome meaſure been remedied by 
means of a canal. Here are ſome good churches and 
other edifices, and here commonly lie the pope's gallies. 
This city would greatly leſſen the trade of Leghorn, was 
it declared a free port. Re 


Civita Caſtellana is a ſmall town, of mean appearance, 
fituated on a wy high and fteep rock, near the conflu- 
ence of the Friglia and Tevere. This was the ancient 


ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſterling, to the church and the 'F alerios, once the capital of the Faliſci, Its biſhopric is 


united 


een 

wal that of Grta. Pope Clement XI. cauſed 4 
| ey of 2 uncommon beight to be built here, by 
which the rock on which the city ſtands, has a commu- 
nication with the oppoſite mountain; ſo that a perſon 
may croſs directly over, wichout goirig down into the val- 
ley, which is of a conſiderable depth. 


There are ſeveral other towns in this diſtrict, none 87 


nich deſerye a particular deſcription. Co's. 5 
Wes of Ratigfione, which is entirely jh- 
cluded in Sts Petet's Patrimony; belongs to the duke of 
Parma, e the principal town, is but ſmall; 
and is ſeared at a {malt diſtance from the Lago di Vico, 
anciently called the lake of C minus. 
Sr Palace of Caprorola, which belongs to the duke 
of Partha, ſtands at the diſtance of ten Italian miles from 
Viterbo, in the wWay to Rome, but out of the poſt road. 
It was built in the ſixteenth, cehtury, By cardinal Alex- 
ander F arneſe; its out ward figure is a pehtagoo, reſem- 
bling a citadel; but the inward court, which has a 
gallery round it, is quite circular, and yet the apart- 
ments are ſquare and well contrived. The whole art of 
this ſingularity conſiſts in the different thickneſs of the 
walls. The top of this ſtructure affords a proſpect as 
far as the city of Rome, which may be perceived, though 
at twenty-efghe or thirty miles diſtance. In this palace 
is a mottſuperb ſtair-caſe, and it is likewiſe famous for 
2 whiſpering-hall, in which four perſons 1 cloſe 
to the wall, oppoſite to each other, may converſe with- 
out being heard by a fifth ſtanding in the center. A 
ſtamp with the foot on the floor of this hall, founds to 
thoſe who are without, like the report of a piſtol. Seve- 
ral apartments have their cielings and friezes painted by 
the two Zuccaros, who, particularly in the cardinal's 
bed-chamber, have ſhewed their admirable ſkill and 
judgment. 8 | wi Ange 

he gardens of Caprorola are alſo elegantly de- 


ſigned, and finely embelliſhed with proper orna- 


ments. 


SECT. XIII. 


The CAMPAGNA DI 8 or CAMPANIA of 
| | OME, 


Is Situation, Extent, and fertile, but deſolate foil, with a 


partieular Deſcription of the City of Rome, and the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. 


HE Campania, or territory of Rome, anciently 
called' Latium, is bounded on the north by Sabina ; 


on the caſt by Abruzzo z on the ſouth by Terra di La- 


voro ; on the ſouth-weſt by the Mediterranean; and on 
the weſt by the Mediterranean and the Tyber; extend- 
ing fixty miles in length on the Mediterranean, to the 
frontiers of Naples. 

It is divided into Campania Proper, which lies on the 
north ſide between the river Anio, and the ridge of the 
mountains of Segni, and is 4 my mountainous tract, 
and into the ſouthern or maritime ſide, called la Marina; 
which extends from eaſt to weſt, between thoſe moun- 
tains and the ſea-coaſt, 

The waters of this territory are generally very good, 
eſpecially thoſe of the 'T yber. ere are alſo two 
other rivers, the Numico and Aſtura, and ſeveral 
lakes, | 

This country is bleſſed with a very fertile ſoil, but 
for want of cultivation the inhabitants are wtetchedly 
poor, It has delicious plains of confiderable extent 
with ſcarce ſo much as a village, ſo that the few inha- 
bitants are obliged, in order to get in their harveſt, to 
employ the peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, and other 
hilly parts of St. Peter's Patrimony. It is, however, ob- 
ſervable, that, in general, the plains ate not the places 
choſen for building; but rather the hills, for the ſake 
of coolneſs, The air is here very unwholeſome, which 
is pattly occaſioned by the fens and lakes, the indolence 
and floth of the inhabitants, who take no pains either to 
drain the marſhes or to cultivate the dry lands, which 
are in a manner deſerted, to- which may be added, the 
many towns and villages that lie in heaps of rubbiſh, 
and harbour great quantities of ſtagnated water, which 
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contributes to corrupt the air, After the wind has been 


| a long time in the north, and ſuddenly ſhifts to the ſouth, 


or when a ſtrong ſouth wind blaws, attetided with cloudy 
weather, the ſeaſon is vEty uy at Rome ; this is, how- 
ever, an obſetvation not peculiat to Rome; but to all 
Italy. That Rome itſelf is not terharkably uiifiealrhful, 
may be cotitluded from the great number of its inhabl- 
tants, who live to a great age; and even one third of the 
cardinals are cortiputed to arrive at theit elghtierh 
year, | | | | * 
Rome li a very” Ahriekt eityp; ftuttel in t ferty-Krl 
degree forty-ſeven minutes north latitude; and in the 


| third degree five minutes eaſt longitude, ſebenteen miles 


from ' the Tuſcan ſea. It was formerly conſidered as the 
capital of the whole world, and revered as the reſidence 
of its mighty emperors. Indeed, it may till be ſaid to be 
the 'moſt remarkable tity upon earth for pomp, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curioſities, the conſtitution of its 
court, and the importatice of its hiſtory, In ſhort, it is 
the center of all that is fine in ſculpture, painting, atid 
architecture. | . | 

The origin of Rome is dated 543 yeats before Chtiſt, 
dt which time Romulus firſt built on mount Palatine. 
Its figure and ſituation have been ſeveral times changed, 
eſpecially ſince the ſeven principal ſieges it ſuſtained, in 
which it was ſacked by the Gauls, Vandals, Herulians, 
Oftrogoths, the Viſigoths, and the German armies, par- 
ticularly in 1527, under the command of Charles of 
Bourbon. At preſent the ſeven hills on which it was 
originally built are ſcarce be wn it ſtanding ra- 
ther oh twelve, and being enlarged on one fide, while 
other parts lie in ruins; Indeed modern Rome ſtands 
higher than the ancient, the preſent city ſtanding upon 
the ruins of the former; and the earth being waſhed from 
the hills,' the very cauſe that has raiſed'the low grounds; 
has contributed to fink thoſe that were higher. 

It is environed with a brick wall; which probably is 
not of a more ancient date than the time of Beliſarius, 
and is computed to be about ten Italian miles in compaſs ; 
but not one half of this ſpace is built upon, the places 
which once boaſted the nobleſt ſtruQtures being now 
waſtes, gardens, fields, meadows, and vineyards, The 
greateſt part of the ruins of anciefit Rome is ſeen behind 
the Capitol. In the year 1714 the number of inha- 
bitants, according to a liſt taken by order of Clement XI. 
was found to be one hundred and forty-three thous 
ſand. 

In the beauty and magnificence of the feligious build- 
ings and palaces, modern Rome far ſurpaſſes the ancient. 
The pariſh churches alone amount to eighty, Moſt of 
the houſes are of brick; but thoſe of the better ſort have 
the doors, windows, and ſupporters of free- ſtone. Up- 
wards of two-thirds of the houſes are the property of the 
churches, convents, and alms-houſes, to which new 
purchaſes are continually annexed. The ſtreets are well 
paved, and ſome of them with brick; but they are neither 
kept clean nor illuminated. 

No place *in the world is ſo well provided with foun- 
tains as this city, it having not only v ſprings, 
but being ſupplied with — by r 
and ſtupendous aqueducts, the principal of which at pre- 
ſent are thoſe of Aqua Felice and Aqua Paulina; the 
former is conveyed thither from the diſtrict of Paleſtrina, 
at the diſtance of twenty-two Italian miles, and does ho- 
nour to pope Sixtus V. its founder. It diſcharges itſelf 
at the Fontana di Termine, which was alſo built at the 
expence of Sixtus V. and conſiſts of three arches, ſup- 
ported by four Corinthian columns, and the water guſhes 
out at three apertures, Over the middle arch ſtands a beau- 
tiful ſtatue of Moſes ſtriking the rock with his rod; over 


| another arch is a baſſo relievo of Aaron leading the peo- 


ple to a miraculous ſpring in the wilderneſs; and the third 
ſhews Gideon wa his ſoldiers by their drinking at a 
river. Round it are four lions, two of which are of mar- 
ble, by Vacca; the other two of oriental granate, and 
are ſaid to be brought hither from a temple of Serapis ; all 
the four lions eject water. | | 
The Aqua Paulina, fo called from - its reſtorer pope 
Paul V. is conveyed the diſtance of thirty miles, and hi 
vides itſelf into two main channels, which ſupply diffe- 
rent parts of the city, | 
| 2 | The 


, * | 
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388 AS TSTEM OFF 
Theſe pure limpid ſtreams are of ſingular ben t to the 
City, as 1 the Tyber is pow! Y ory nd 


muddy, that even. horſes are not watered at it; but after 
two or three days ſtanding, it works itſelf, clear, and be 
comes fit for drinking. The bed,of this river peing raiſed 
by the mahy ruins of houſes that haye fallen into it, and 
its mouth much choaked up, it frequently overflows, eſ- 
pecially with a ſtrong ſouth A. „ enn 
- The academies and learned ſocieties for the promotion 
of arts and ſciences are very numerous, and among them 
arc the-academies of geography, hiſtory in general, the 
Roman hiſtory, church Riſtory, Roman antiquities,.li- 
turgical or old eccleſiaſtical rites and councils, which four 
laſt were. inſtituted, or rather revived, by 2 pope 
Benedict XIV. alſo academies of painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chĩtecture, &c. ſome of which have whimſical titles, as, 4 


Fanaſlici, li Parthenici, li Lyncei, li Congregati, Ii Anfecondi, 


the Arcadians, &c. 6 "= 
It would be difficult to enumerate all the convents, 
chapels, oratories, hoſpitals, ſeminaries, &c. in Rome, 
we ſhall therefore only mention the principal * 
St. Auguſtine's church is ſmall and dark, but adorned 
with ſome fine paintings, among which 1s a picture of 
the prophet Iſaiah, by Raphael, which is exceedingly ad- 
mired. In the Pamphilii chapel is a ſtatue of St. I homas 
of Villa Nova, in white marble, who is repreſented 
ing alms to a poor woman ſuckling an infant: the 
ery is eſteemed inimitable, as is alſo the woman's face. 
The tabernacle on the high altar is made of amethyſts, 
agate, jaſper, and a variety of other gems, with fine pil- | 
lars ot | alabaſter, beautifully variegated with red ang 
white, reſembling flowers. On the high altar is a 
donna, ſaid to be done by St. Luke; but Mr. Keyſler 
obſeryes, that he has ſeen 65 many of his pieces in dilfe- 
rent places, that it is difficult to conceive how that evan- | 
geliſt could find time for any thing elſe, and adds, that 
though people of a certain devotional taſte place an ineſ- 


- | 


timable value on theſe ſpurious pieces, he never met with 


a connoiſſeur who did not greatly, prefer thoſe of Raphael, | 
Rubens, and Vandyke, to them. Even the famous painter 
Carlo Maratti, who was a ſound catholic, made no ſcru- 
ple of declaring, that had he lived in St. Luke's time, he 
could have given him ſome neceſlary inſtructions for 
mending his hand. 


* 


St. Agnes's church, within the city, on the Piazza 
Navona, though not very large, is ſuperbly embelliſhed; 
and the palaces on both ſides being alike in ſymmetry and 
architecture, add greatly to its outward appearante, It 
is of an oval figure, and within it are eight large Corin- 
thian columns, of red and white marble, many baſs re- 
liefs, of which thoſe over moſt of the altars are of one 
block of marble, though very large. That on the high 
altar is a repreſentation of the bitth of John the Bap- 
tilt, and contains a group of twenty figures, twelve of 
which are in alto-relieyo. From this church you deſcend 
to the Loci Turpitudinis, as it is called, where St. Ag- 
nes was in danger of being raviſhed by two ſoldiers, 
when they were reſtrained by a ſudden effulgence of light, 
and the hair of her head grew to ſuch a length as to 
fbrowd her whole body and conceal her nakedneſs ; which 
is repreſented in a marble baſſo relievo, at an altar ſaid to 
be erected on the ſpot. In this piece the beauty of the 
martyr's face is much heightened by her fear and mo- 
deſty. The cupola of this church is finely painted; 
bat is thought to be too much crowded with ſaints and 
angels, PR 


freſco painting, eſpecially the cupola, by Lanfrancg, 
which repreſents the ſelicity of the ſaints and the glory 
of heaven, and paſles for the nobleſt piece of the kind 
in the whole world: The fineſt chapel in this church is 
on the right hand, juſt at the entrance. Beſide the rails 
of the altar of red and yellow marble, one ſees every 
where a profuſion of verde and nigro-antico, jaſper, agate, 
and lapis-lazuli. The baſlo relievos, and fix marble ſta- 
tues repreſenting ſo many virtues, are well worth 
ſeeing. Some of the other chapels are not inferior to 


this. . g =—_ | 
The front of St. Bibiana's church was deſigned by the 


chevalier Bernini, who alſo made the incomparable mar- 


— 
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what an amazing pitch the-Romiſh church, which is 
| 


The church of St. Andrea della Valle is famous for its |ſenſes, and inſpiring the minds 
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luſtre. The front of the altar on feſtivals is Fol.) 
with ſolid ſilver, but has an aperture through, which the 
coffin and radiant name may be ſeen. A little above the 
table are two gilded nals hottie St. Ignatius's mo 
au majorem Dei gloriam, that is, Fo the greater er 
„God,“ of lapis-lazuli. On the altar-piece are — 
fluted cglomns, which, excluſive of the pedeſtals and 
capitals,, which are of braſs gilt, are twenty-eight feet 
in height, inlaid with lapis lazuli. - Over the altar is a 
picture painted on wood, which may be lowered, and 
then exhibits. a filver ſtatue of St. Ignatius Loyala, which 
ſtands behind it, the drapery of which is gilt and en- 
riched with pearls and man On each fide of the 
altar is a fine group of ſtatues in Carrara marble ; one te- 
preſents the Chriſtian- religion deſtroying idolatry, which 
is repreſented by a ſerpent blaſted with Jightrune, and 
near it is the king of Bungo in Japan, t 
the Chriſtian faith. In anotber group R gion is 
treading on à Fury and Hereſy, who has 2 {nake in ber 
hand, and near her lie three books marked with the 
following titles: Martin Luther, Joba Calvin, Hul- 
derich 2 en 

St. Peter's in the Vatican, both for ſize and beauty, may 
be called the D church not only of Rome and 
Italy, but of the ole world. Here may be ſeen to 


ſo fond of external pomp and ſplendor, has within two 
centuries carried its fayourite ſcheme of captiyating the 
% the ignorant with awe 
and ſubmiſſion to the clergy... Fontana computes that 
in his time it had coſt above eighty millions of Roman 
ſcudi, about two millions ſterling. | 
Nothing can be imagined.” more grand and ſuperb 
than the area before the church, The pyal colonnade 
round it has four rows of columns, ſorming three ſeparate 
walks. This colonnade conſiſts of three hundred and 
twenty columns made of Tivoli freg-ſtgge, fo large that 
three men can, ſcarce graſp them, On the roof, which 
is flat, ſtand eighty - ſix ſtatues of ſo, many ſaints, twice as 
big as the life, all deſigned by Bernini. The area is 
adorned with two. ſtately, fountains, and in the center 
ſtands the vaſt granite obeliſæ Which formerly be- 


ble ſtatue of this ſaint, which ſlands upon the high altar, 
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hohe from Egypt to Nome, though it is ſaid to weigh, 
biooght e an nitiety-two 75 ſeven hundred 
om eighty-fix pounds, and the height of it is cighty feet, 
hw Ve of the baſe, which is thirty-ſeven, Four lions 
which ſupport the obeliſk are placed on the pedeſtal, and 
are of e 


The croſs on the top, which is ſeven 
de is of gilt braſs, is ſaid to have in it a piece 
of the croſs on which Chriſt ſuffered; and whoever, in 

aſſing by it, ſays a Pater Noſter, and Ave Maria, for the 
ary erity of the ſee of Rome, is entitled to an indulgence 
r E. years, and ten times wor, 25 The ſteps from 
be ares up ide church Wave it the- Böttönn öffenen 
ſide the ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul. Ar the top of 
theſe ſteps is 
feet in length 
ſcarcely to by 
others of fie Len ne, ſypport the arc 
On each fide pf chef ye entrünces! . ſtand 
two Ionic columns q parle methle. portico it- 
ſelf is paved with tbe fins marble, and the-cicling is 
embelliſhed with ſtuceg- HN and Eildin 8 On it right 
hand near the ſteps? is an equeſtrian {tattt of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, | whoſe, joy and Tarprize at the a gear- 
ance of the effulgent os ur the tky e admirably £x- 
preſſed. Opp to his on rhe other ſide is an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue © 'Charle ne but out of 4 flägle block of 
marble. From the portica; four doors open e the 
church, of which theMartheſt on the rt br hand is wall. 
ed up and opened only ofice in enty⸗! ve years, that is 
ar the jubilee, and the de brechen is pet formed by 
the pope himſelf wir a hammer. 
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j Ghoſt in the form of à doves 
arge bronze lamp made by or- 
der of Clement XI. who granted to all the religious or- 
ders the privilege of having the image of their founders 
placed hete.” The ſtatue of St, Dominic is cut out of a 
lingſe block of marble, which, before it came into the 
ſculptor's hands, Coſt two thouſand crowns. His coun- 
tenance and attitude expreſs the vehemence and rigour 
which, influence his diſciples in the proceedings of the in- 
quilition ; and at his left fide is a dog, with a flaming 
torch, which is the arms of that dreadful tribunal.” Op- 
(OT is hee St Francis bur ene other or- 


ngt yet taken advantage t the pope's grant. 
8 —— — _ enty- 
here 


nine. The pavement is entirely of marble, and 
are in this church about a hundred and eighty arge mar- 
ble pillars; the ſquare pilaſters are incruſteg with red 
marble, adorned with white medallions and/buſts of the 
popes. Every thing is kept with ſuch neatneſvs}ahd order; 
that it looks like a new+built church, , and'upogthe leaſt 
appearance of any duſt on the walls and cielingy people are 
drawn up in machines, who wipe it off with linen cloths, 
Adjoining to St. Peter's. churgh, on the north ſide, is 
the ſpacious palace of the Vatican, in nich are ſaid to 
be twelve thouſand five. hundred and twenty: dur rooms. 
But this palace having been built and enlarged at dif- 
ferent times, there is not the leaſt ſymmetry $bſerved in 
its ſeveral parts, and, to avoid damaging . atea of 
St. Peter's church, it has not ſo much as a portito in front. 
Over one of the doors is 12 work ofthe Virgin 
Mary, with St. Peter and St Paul. From hence, by 
aſeending a pair of ſtairs, which lead to the grand apart- 
ments of the palace, you have a view of thaeg galleries 
ayer” each other, in which Raphael immortaſized his 
* by his amazing ſkill... The middle gelſery geads 
apartment called Raphael's Bible, 255 the hiſ- 
Pries a che Old and New Teſtament, painted by that 
great Artiſt. his gallery is divided into ſeveral vaulted 
compartments, each .filled with exquiſite painting in 
27 Amang theſe pieces the portrait 6f Eve, by 
Raphael, is, much admired. The Juigment pf Solomon 
is capital picce, as is alſo the Lord's Supper. 
- Sue the place where Raphael's (kill ſhines int its great- 
4 ry, is. the Camera della re and the three 
L ms he firſt of theſe apartments has 
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adjoining room 

four large emblematical pieces. The firſt cogtains the 

chief articles of the Romiſh fai the Lrinity, Her 
&e. „the h 


F ſtantiatipn, | Ic Sciences, with the 
n mind in p 


Progreſs of the hum een , 
d aſtragg dn. wich account this piece is uſus | 

2 The 29 MALT, - the third is of 4 — 
the fee doc and other mogal virtues. 

75 Over. 3 the Sala Ducale is an angel hold- 
de keys, and another the papal crowhf ig this 
apartment, which. was deſigned by Bernini, the pape on 
Maunds Thurſday waſhes the feet of thirteen, poor 
prieſts of different nations, The ſtucco curtain, which 
ſeems tied to the cieling, is ſo happily executed, that it 


has all the ee of white filk, embroidered and 
ed with go 


marble ſtatue, e 
veral times wy 3 
particular chapel, g . 

To return tc the eatrance,%ar the typ 6g illar 
which ſtand oppofits ech other At te Tells or bats 
of yellow marbR& for libly-water, held out by two angels 
of white matble. > TU large and beauciful, 

he high altar, at which the pope alone is to officiate, 
ſtands 15 the Sd of the 9 e, and Greg) under 
the center of the cupola, and Hrſt Attracts — 2. 
this altar is a 'Eirftopy—of git bronze embeflfhed- with 
four angels and a crucifix, and refting on four large twiſt- 
ed bras Pillars. There are a great number of chapels 
finely ornamented with ſculpture, painting, and the moſt 
beautiful Moſaic work. $a. | 2 
"The farther end of the church is taken up with the 
altar of St. Peter, where they pretend to have the wooden 
pulpit of that apoſtle incloſed in another of gilt bronze, 
and ſupported by the ſtatues of St. Chryſoſtom, St. 
Athanafius, St. Auguſtin, and St. Ambroſe, all four ver 
large and of gilt bronze, ſtanding on four ſtately marble 
pedeſtals, oem the pulpit is a glory of the ſame metal, 
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r wich is a galltty, from whence ſes Fan 
505 he 2 which are kap in 3 Ti 
re expoſed to publie | 1 
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Fri d. Here the pope alſo holds Sonſiſſories, 
| - Fx ives audience to the ambaſſadors of cro heads. 
The Sala Regia opens into the chapel of $ixtds IV. 
and is a ſpacious room, with a beautiful paygment/of in- 
Jaid marble. The hangings are very fine, and the pro- 
phets, ſybils, and other paintings in ſreſco on the cieling, 
are by Michael Angelo; but the piece moſt admired is 
that of the laſt judgment by that admirable args who has 


5 oduced ſuch. # multitude. l gyreae .wich_their limbs 
— attitudes ſo. accurately delineated, that one would 
imagine his chief intention as to diiplay his ex En. 
lege 


a Mor he has 
y introduced the heathen fables of Charon and 


ridiculouſl 
Minos. | | 
The ſummer apartments of the pope are uſually hung 
with crimſon filk damaſk, and thoſe for winter with 
velvet. In moſt of the rooms are to be ſeen ſeveral wooden 
chairs and benches painted green and varniſhed, which 
under all the revolutions of the ſtate remain unaltered, 
only on the acceſſion of a new pontiff to the papal chair 
the name and arms of the deceaſed pope are taken awa 
to make room for thoſe of his ſucceſſor. The cardinals 
and ambaſſadors at an audience fit on chairs, and princes 
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on the like occaſion ſit upon three cuſhions laid upon one 
another; whilſt perſons of an ordinary claſs kneel. In 
the audience - chamber on each fide of the papal throne is 
a red ſtool for kings; but for theſe two laſt centuries 
crowned heads have not been ambitious of that honour: 
even the pretender to the Britiſh crown never had any 
other than private audiences of the pope, and 'then fits 
in an arm- chair. , 

It is obſervable, that feveral of the ſtair-caſes of the 
Vatican, if they may be fo called, ate eithet without or 
with very low ſteps; ſo that wood, water, and other 
neceſſaries may be carried up and down by aſſes. 

The Vatican library is extremely famous, It is not 
indeed very remarkable for printed books, the whole 
number ſearce artouhting to more than twenty. thouſand 
volumes; but in excellent manuſcripts, of which it is 
ſaid to contain above twenty-hve thouſand, it is eſteem- 
ed the molt valuable in all Chriſtendom. 

Directiy under the library is the armoury, built by 
Urban VIII. and is ſaid to contain arms for forty thouſand 
men; but being chiefly ſuch as were uſed in antient 
times, they are now of little uſe. 

In the middle of the palace is a fpacious ſquare ſur- 
rounded" with orange frees and antique ſtatues, the moſt 
famous of which is that of Laocoon, which is ſaid to 
have been performed by thoſe excellent artiſts Ageſander, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus, natives of Rhodes. In 
this group Laocoon is repreſented in the greateſt agony 
with his eyes lifted up to heaven : near him are his two 
ſons, with ſerpents twined about them, who are at ſome 
diſtance from their father, and expiring when he comes 
to their relief. 

As the Vatican joins on one file to St, Peter's church, 
on the other a colonnade leads to the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
This caſtle was formerly the burial-place of the Roman 
emperors, and a large round tower in the center of the 
edifice was once adorned with a conſiderable number of 
marble columns and ſtatues; but moſt of them were 
broken by the Romans, who made uſe of them ** 
the Goth, when they aſſaulted the city, When Rome 
was viſited with the peſtilence in the reign of Gregory 
the Great, in A general proceſſion, where the pictures 
of the Virzin Mary, painted by St. Luke, were carried; 
the pope, it is 8 ſaw an angel directly over the 
caſtle; who, upon the pope's looking up, ſheathed his 
flaming ſword. This Greg6ry ſuppoſed” ta be a fign of 
the ceflation of the divine wrath, and therefore built a 
chapel in honour of the angel, ordering the place” itſelf 
to be called Caſtellum St. Augen, or the Caſtle of the 
Holy Angel. Rome being without a citadel, or any re- 
gular fortifications, this caſtle has been rendered a place 
of ſecurity, and fortified in the "modern way, with five 
regular baſtions, ramparts, moats, &. Ihe governor 
is appointed by the pope, and is generally a prelste, who 
enjoys othet conſiderable offices ; the garriſon conſiſts of 
two hundred regulars, and ſome hundreds of citizens. 
In this caſtle is a handſome hall adorned with gildings, 
fine paintings, and Adrian's ſtatue, The apartment.to 
which Clement VII. withdrew, amidſt the diſturbances 
which he had brought upon himſelf, by provoking the 
emperor Charles V. is at preſent a ſtate priſon for pers 
ſons of rank, who, through a ſmall window, may look 
into the chapel and hear maſs. On the top of this ſtruc- 
ture ſtands an angel of white marble about twelve feet 


high. 

The church of St. John de Lateran is ſo called from 
its chapel of St. John the Baptift, and the Roman martyr 
Plantius Lateranus, put to death by Nero, who had a 

arden in this place. It is of an octangular figure, and 
Ba the title of the head and mother of all churches ; 
and as it is one of the four churches enjoined to be viſit- 
ed every jubilee year, it has a gate walled up, which at 
the commencement of that year is opened by the cardinal 
arch-prieſt. On the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt here are 
plenary indulgences for twenty-nine thouſand years. The 
_ pavement of this church is of fine inlaid work, inter- 

ſperſed with circular pieces of porphyry. Both here and 

at St. Peter's are confeſſionals for different nations; and, 

by proper inſcriptions over them, every one may know 
where to apply to a prieſt who underſtands his language. 
The roof is very richſy gilt, and the cupola is adorned | 
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| with eight pieces of painting, by Andrea Sacchi, 
painting in freſco in the church by Carlo M 
migham, Camaſſei, and Magnoni. | Along the middle 
iſle are twelve large ſtatues of the apoſtles, each cut 
of a ſingle block of white marble, and done by the — 
maſters. There are two pillars of verde antico betwee 
every two of theſe ſtatues, Over them are baſſo relievos.. 
1 1 above theſe are the pictures of as many of the pro- 
phets. 

Before this church is a beautiful fountain, 
_ obeliſk in Rome, it being, 

and the iron croſs. on the to 
feet in height, and two of the ſides ten feet and a half 
and the other two eight feet in breadth near the baſe. 
Ar firſt it conſiſted of a fingle piece of Egyptian granite 
and ſtood in the Circus Maximus; but amidſt the ſubſe. 
quent wars and commotions it-was broken into three 
pieces, and lay on the ground till the year 1588, when 
ixtus V. gave directions to his architect Fontana, 10 
remove it bither, and ſet it up again. The Egyptian 
you it_ have afforded: the learned a large 
held for exercifing their ſkill. The veſtry of the Lateran 
church leads to the cloiſters of the convent, which, on 
the fide towards the inward court, have an elegant ya. 
riety of ſmalf white marble pillars. Both here and in 
the church are a multitude of fichitious relics not worth 
deſcribing. 03g " >}... 

On the other fide of this piazza, or ſquare, is the 
Lateran hoſpital, a handſome and well contrived building, 
where ſome hundreds of patients of both ſexes are care- 
may attended, and commodiouſly lodged. In this ſquare 
is alſo to be ſeen the Scala Santa, or holy ſtairs, ſaid to 
| be thoſe of Pilate's houſe, which Chriſt frequently aſcent. 

ed, before he was led to be crucified, which nobody are 
| a | ; y 
permitted to aſcend but on their keees: however, there 
are ſtairs on each fide, by which men are allowed to 
walk up to the Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, 
a ſmall chapel at the top, in which are abundance of 
reliques belonging to the Lateran palace.. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe is a picture of Jeſus Chriſt, begun, as 
it is pretended, by St. Luke, and finiſhed by an angel. 
Any perſon ſcrupling to pay the required adoration to 
this picture, are not admitted to ſee it ; nor are women 
ever admitted beyond the gate where it is kept. 

The Pantheon, from its circular figure called the 
Rotunda, dedicated by Boniface IV. to the Virgia and 
all the martyrs, and by another pope to all the ſaints as 
well as the martyrs, is one of the moſt beautiful and en- 
tire pieces of antiquity in Italy, and ſeveral of the niches 
are {till remaining that antiently contained the ſtatues of 
the The outfide of the building is of Tivoli free- 
ſtone, and within it is incruſted with marble. The roof 
of the Pantheon is a round dome, without pillars, the 
diameter- of which is a hundred and forty-four feet ; 
and though it has no windows, but only a round aper- 
ture in the center of the dome, it is very light in every 
part. The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones and 
porphyry, floping faundtowards the center, where the 
rain-water falling down through the aperture on the top 
of the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain, covered 
with a ſtone full of holes, Fiche altars are placed round, 
this church, among which the high altar is of porphyry. 
The colonnade in the front, which conſiſts of — 

columns of granite, thirty-ſeven' feet high, excluſive of 

a ſingle block, 
are of the Corinthian order, and cannot be viewed with- 
out aſtoniſhment, "The entrance of the church is adorn- 
ed with columns forty feet high, and the architrave is 
formed of à ſingle plece of granite. * On the left hand, 
on entering the portico, is a large antique vaſe of Numi- 
dian marble ;.and in the area before the church is a 
fountain, with an antique baſon of porphyry. 

The Campidoglio is a ſuperb ſtructure, built on the 
ſpot where the antient Capitol ſtood, by the great Mi- 
chael Angelo. The ſteps that form the aſcent are low 
and of an extraordinary breadth, and at the bottom on 
each fide is a ſphynx of Egyptian marble ejecting water. 
On the top of the aſcent are two large antique ſtatues of 
Caſtor and Pollux on horſeback, facing each other; theſe 
are antient trophies, generally thought to have been 
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, a hundred and twelve 
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raiſed for Caius Marius, fixed on new pedeſtals, Farther 
1 | | oa 


Rows. Y. 2 U. R. 
on is an antient mile ſtone, and oppoſite to it, ſor the 
ſake of regularity, is another antique pillar, with 1 
bular urn on the top, in which Trajan's aſhes are ſaid to 
have been depoſited. In the middle of the area Paul III. 
erected an equeſtr an ſtatue of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antonius, which formerly ſtood in the church of 
St. John Lateran. The pedeſtal is very grand, it being the 
work of Michael Angelo. The owl on the horſe's head 
is an emblem of the emperor's wiſdom and vigilance, that 
bird being ſacred: to Minerva. Theſe ſtatues, with the 
ſteps up the aſcent, all placed there by different popes, 
give this place a grand appearance. * 
” In the place where the antient Capitol ſtood is a very 
magnificent palace, the roof of which is flat, and adorn- 
ed with many ſtatues of illuſttious perſons among the 
Romans. In the front of the building is a high tower, 
with the ſtatue of Religion erected on the top. The 
double flight of ſteps at the entrance of this palace 1s the 
work of Michael Angelo; who hkewiſe added to the 
beauty of the front by a ſuperb fountain, adorned with 
two ſlatues, repreſenting the Nile and the Danube in a 
reclining poſture. In the center is a porphyry ſtatue of 
" Rome, in the habit of Minerva, repreſented fitting. This 
is a piece of great antiquity, and is univerſally admired 
by connoiſſeurs. In the rooms are great numbers of 
curious antiquities, with the nobleſt antique ſtatues, and 
paintings by the greateſt maſters. In the main — 
reſides the ſenatar of Rome, who daily adminiſters Juſ- 
tice there; and in the wings ate the apartments of the 
conſervators of the city, . a | 
As the churches of Rome are remarkable for their ar- 
chiteQure, painting, and ſculpture,” theſe alſo diſtin- 
iſh-the palaces of the princes and nobility of this city; 
25 an Italian prince ſetting little value on equipages, 
liveries, entertainments, and the like, places his gran- 


deur in adorning his palace with the moſt noble decora- 
tions, _ 23 | 

The Barbarini palace is exceeded only by the Vatican, 
and contains four thouſand rooms, adorned with an a- 
mazing number of ſtatues and paintings, and among the 
former is a remarkable ſtatue of the conſul Brutus holdin 
in his hand the head of his ſon, whom. he had ſentence 
to die, Severus Septimus in bronze is highly eſteemed, 
and a Narciſſus in marble is much admired. 

At the palace Juſtiniani, the catalogue of the anti- 
quities amount to eighteen hundred and ſixty- ſeven pieces, 
of which fix hundred and thirty- eight are curious pictures: 
the moſt excellent of them are, Nero's head, Minerva, 
Venus coming out of a bath, and three little Cupids ſieep- 
ig, and leaning one upon another. 

ardinal Chigi's palace is ſcaxce inferior to any in 
Rome. The gates are cruſted over with old green mar- 
ble: the ſtatues of the two Venuſes, of Marſyas flayed, 
and the dying gladiator, are admirable pieces, 5 

The Farneſian palace was begun by Antonio de St. 
Gallo, and brought to perfection by Michael Angelo. 
The front is a hundred and eighty feet in breadth, and 
2 feet high; but all the principal ſtones of this beau - 
tifu 
liſeum, which admirable monument of antiquity has alſo 
furniſhed materials, not only to the palace of the chan- 
cery, and St. Laurence's church, but alſo to ſome part 
of the city walls. Thus Innocent VIII. deſtroyed the 
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Gordian arch to build a church, and Alexander VI. that 


moſt beautiful pyramid of Scipio, to pave the ſtreets with 
the ſtones. The Hercules and bull in the Farneſian pa- 
lace are celebrated throughout the world, and the gal- 
= by Carachio, the hall by Sabriati,and the Venus and 
Adonis painted by Titian, are finely performed. But we 
have not room to mention the thouſandth part of the 
beauties of the many palaces of this city, and | there- 
ore proceed to its celebrated. antiquities. | 
, 1 hree brick arches of extraordinary ſize are ſtill ſtand- 
ing of the temple of Peace, built by the emperor Veſpa- 
lian, which before it was demoliſhed was eſteemed the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful in Rome. Here the emperor 
Titus depoſited the utenſils he had taken out of the tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem after his conqueſt of that city. 

he triumphal arch of white marble erected in honour 


Jewiſh 


expedition, is indeed much damaged ; but the in- 


n 


ructure were the ſpoils taken from the Great Col- 


of the ſame emperor, on account of his ſucceſs in the 
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ſeription on one ſide is ſtill entire, and on it are repre- 


ſented the golden candleſticks, with ſeven branches, two 
jubilee trumpets, the table of ſhew-bread, and other 
utenſils — to the temple of Jeruſalem. | 
The triumphal arch of the emperor Conſtantine the 
Great of white marble is the beſt preſerved of any from 
the injuries of time, | W 
The columns of Trajan and Aurelius are magul- 
ficent monuments of aritiquity, adorned with moſt ex- 
cellent baſſo relievos, aſcending in a ſpiral line from the 
baſe. to the capitalss Aurelius's column is à hundred 
and eighty feet high, and exhibits a great number of baſſo 
reſjevos/-repteſenting*the moſt remarkable actions and 
atchievements of Marcus Aurelius. Within this column 
a ſtair-caſe, conſiſting of a hundred and ninety-two ſteps, 
— in afpiral line, leads to a ſquare gallery ſur- 
rounded with an iron baluſtrade, from whence there is 
a moſt delightful proſpect. The light is admitted into 
this pillar through fifty-=two ſmall windows. About four= 
teen feet higher than this gallery is a ſtatue of St, Paul 
of braſs gilt erected by Sixtus V. who cauſed the whole 
column to be repaired. The _— in the upper part 
of the column is bigger than the lower; and this is al- 
moſt the only inſtance of antiquity where the rules of per- 
ſpective, with which the antients were but little ac- 
—— have been attended to. This pillar indeed is 
alſely called the Antonine; for from the baſſo relievos, 
among which are intermixed ſome circumſtances of the 
Marcomanian war, it is evident that this monument was 
erected in honour of Marcus Aurelius, and not by him 
to his father Antoninus Pius. This error, however, 
paſſed current, till the genuine pillar erected to Anto- 
ninus Pius was found in 1704, half buried in rubbiſh. 
This laſt is of a red oriental granite, forty-four' feet 
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{three inches high, and five feet eight inches in diame- 


ter, It is without ornaments; but the pedeſtal, which 
is of Parian marble, twelve feet long, and eleven broad, 
is an exquiſite piece of work. On one fide is the inſcrip- 
tion, and on the other baſſo relievos repreſenting the 
apotheoſis of Antoninus and his empreſs Fauſtina, and 
likewiſe ſome Eorſe-races. 0 

Trajan's pillar is not oy of a much larger fize, but 
is adorned with bolder relieſs than that of Aurelius, 
and makes a very ſuperb appearance. The grandeur of 
this column is ſtill heightened by a noble pedeſtal repre- 
ſeting 2 maſs of huge rocks embelliſhed with trophies 
of coats of mail; ſhields, &c. The baſſo relievos are 
carried round, and ſrom the bottom to the top form 
twenty-three ſpiral circumvolutions. The ſubject is 
Trajan's expedition againſt Decebalus king of the Daci- 
ans, and they contain near two thouſand five hundred 
figures, but with ſo little regard to perſpective, that thoſe 
in the rear of a corps appear as large, and as full in view 
as thoſe in the front. The Rair-caſe within conſiſts of 
one-hundred and eighty-four ſteps, and is very light b 
means of ſorty-three apertures or windows properly diſ- 
poſed. Anciently ſtood either Trajan's ſtatue; or an urn 
with his aſhes on the top; and © where, ſays Mr. Addi- 
„ ſoh, could the aſhes of an emperor have been ſo nobl 
«4 lodged" as in the midſt of his metropolis, and on the 
© top of ſo exalted a monument, with the greateſt of 
„% his actions underneath them? or, as ſome will have 
it, his ſtatue was on the top, his battles in the midſt, 
e and his urn at the foundation.“ However, whether 
it was his urn or his ſtatue which was on the top, it has 
been obliged to give place to a braſs gilt ſtatue of St. Pe- 
ter. This pillar is of marble, and the whole, including 
r conſiſts of thirty - four pieces. | | 
wy he amphitheatre of Titus, — it has 
greatly ſuffered by the injuries of time, is not to be beheld 
without aſtoniſhment. The whole edifice is of Traver- 
tina ſtone, with four galleries over.each other, adorned 
with columns of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
poſite orders. This ſtructute was one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and twelve geometrical feet in circumference, and 
its external figure circular ; but the infide was oval. A 
great quantity of ſtone has been taken from this ancient 


i 


| edifice, for building ſeveral -palaces ; but ſome ſay that 


only ſuch ſtones were carried away as had been thrown 


down by the weather or by earthquakes. However, not 
the leaſt care is now taken to preſerve this noble ſtruc- 
| ture, 


vided into a great number of ofangul; 
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ture, and the area within it is; oyergrown with graſs and 
weeds, - According to the moſt exact computation, this 
amphitheatre was capable of containing thirty- four thou- 
ſand perſons, excluſive of thoſe in the upper gallery; and 
according to Dion Caſſius, nine thouſand wild beaſts were 
killed within its area at its dedication. - 

On one fide of the Porta Oſtia is a pyramid- deſigned 
for a monument of Cajus-Ceſtius, one of the ſeven Epu- 
lones, or officers whoſe buſineſs it was to furniſh ban- 

uets for Jupiter and the reſt of the gods, This ſtruc- 
— is built with brick, and encruſted with marble, It is 


one hundred and ten feet high: each fide of the baſe is 


eighty one feet and an half ſquare, and it bas ſeveral 
inſcriptions. At the entrance of this pyramid are two 
fine marble - pillars, and within it an apartment with a 
Victory painted at each corner. $66. „ $17 4 

Of the temple, of Concord, eight oriental granite pil- 
lars of the Ionic order are ſtill to be ſeen behind the Ca- 


pitol towards Mount Palatine. It was erected as a me- 


7 of the reconcilement of the peaple and nobility at 
ome, Ww _+ ei | 
At a ſmall diſtance are to be ſeen three pillars, by ſome 
thought to be the remains of the temple of Jupiter Lo- 
— or the Thunderer, and by others that of Julius 
ſar. X | , 4 Fe. ' 
The temple of Minerva ſtood in Nerva's Forum, 
where the front, embelliſhed with fine baſſo relievos, is ſtill 
remaining. In one baſs relief the goddeſs. is herſelf re- 
elented. . 196 74 „ | 
" vo the other noble remains of antiquity, we ought 
not to amit the temple of Peace, of which three detached 
parts that are roofed are ſtill remaining. The roof is di- 
ar apartments, for- 
merly ſaid to have been plated with gold. This temple 
was rebuilt by Titus on the ſucceſsful concluſion of the 
Jewiſh war, and ſplendidly adorned with the ſpoils brought 
from Jeruſalem. Herodian gives an aſtoniſhing account 
of its riches, and when in Commodus's time this temple 
was burnt by lightning, the melted ſilver and gold-is ſaid to 
bave flowed-out in a ſtream two hundred feet broad, and 


three hundred in length. At preſent a market for cattle. 


being kept every Friday at this place, this famous tem- 
ple is parted into ſeveral diviſions, and let out by the 
apoſtolic chamber to graziets, as an encloſure for theis 
bullocks, &c. 7 4 * 4 8 
The catacombs of Rome are not fingle vaults, but ra- 
ther whole ſubterraneous cities, with turnings and wind- 
ings like ſtreets, extending under all the ſuburbs, ' They 


are dug out from among the rocks, each paſſage being | 


commonly fiſteen or eighteen wide, and k 
twelve and fifteen feet high. The hollow niches on both 
ſides of the walls are ſhaped like cheſts of various ſizes, 
placed in rows one above; another without any coffins; 
and only covered with flat ſtones like tiles, cemented 
with mortar. Theſe were the burying- places for ſuch of 
the Romans as could not afford the of burning; 
and the primitive Chriſtians, who neter burned their 
dead, made uſe of them for the ſame pu „ Ae. 
It would make a volume larger than this is intended to 
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be, were we to deſcribe the antiquities and modern build- 


ings of this city. We ſhall therefore leave this ſubject, 
and only take notice of ſome noble foundations, ont of 
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capable. of earning their bread. Beſides theſe, there are 
many other charitable foundations. | | 
he court, of juſtice is one of the nobleſt buildings in 
Rome, and in the gallery of the firſt floor facing the 
court is a marble group of a man flaying one of his own 
ſpecies; whether this be Marſyas, ſays Mr. Key ſler 
who was puniſhed for his preſumption by Apollo; L. 
whether it be an emblematical repreſentation of the mi 
ſeries of a client in the hands of a rapacious lawyer and 
83 judges, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 
. Lhe two cuſtom houſes are allo ſtately buildings: theſe 
moſt travellers are obliged to viſit much againſt their own 
inchnation. The contraband goods for which the greateſt 
ſearch is made are tobacco, prohibited books, and new 
linen; but a piece of money and a readineſs to open one's 
baggage ſeldom fail to make matters eaſy, 

Ihe French academy was founded by Lewis XIV. ſot 
twelve young gentlemen natives of France, ſix to be 
inſtructed in painting, four! in ſculpture, and two in 
architecture, WhO are maintained at the expence of the 
French king; and when they have completed then ſelves 
in theſe; noble arts, return to their native country. On 
Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, and Thurſday in Paſ. 
hon-week,. a young fellow is faſtened naked to a croſs, 
who droops his head, as if he was juſt expiring, with ſe— 
veral lamps placed round him, while the ſcholars and 0+ 
ther artiſts are employed in copying from the life ; ſome 
deſigning on paper, others working in plaſter, and ex- 
—— attitude, muſcles, veins, &c. of the object 
before them: but When a ſtranger goes away, this fel- 
low quickly leaps down from the croſs, and importunes 
him ſor a piece of money. In this academy one has an 
opportunity of viewing excellent copies of the beſt pieces, 
both of antient and modern artiſts. The ſtatues and 
pieces of ſculptute are moſily of plaſter ; and among 
theſe ate the wild boar in the Florentine gallery, the 
wreſtler, and the Venus of Medicis, in the Tribuna of 
Florence; the hermaphrodite in the Villa Borgheſe ; the 
Barbirini, Laocoon, Apollo, Antinous in the Belvedere; 
à faun, a centaur; butts, &c. without number : with 
oy hne pieces of painting. . 

Here is alſo an Italian academy of painting. 

Wich reſpe& to the manners and cuſtoms obſerved in 
this city, the people take great cate to preſerve them- 
ſelves from the heats,” which are uſually in ſummer very 
troubleſome; ſor Which purpoſe perſons of quality haye 
low apartments, ſhaded from the rays of the ſun, paved 
with marble, and furniſhed with fountains and water- 
ſpouts; and befides; the doors and windows are fo con- 
trived, that they are-never withour'a kind of cool breeze: 
The beds are encompaſſed at ſome diſtance with a curtain 
of gauze or tiffany, which is joined cloſe to the boards 
of the-floor- and cieling, to prevent their being troubled 
with gnats. It is alſo the cuſtom to ſleep two hours 
immediately after dinner; but they never lie down, for 
they have à ſort of folding chaits, Which have backs that 
nſec and fall wich 8 ſpring. The uſe: of umbrellas is 
eommon every where: the evening dew in the Campagna 
di Roms is eſteemed mortal, during three or four months 
in the ſummer,” and great care is taken to avoid it; for 
this purpoſe” travellers double their pace, to arrive at 
Rome in time, or ſtay at the diſtance of eighteen of 


the moſt ſingular of which is the Monte della eta, which twenty miles from it. 
| 


is intended to prevent exceſſiue uſury, . money- being left 


_ on: pledges at two-thirds of the value, and to the amount 
of thirty. ſcudi without an intereſt; but larger ſums at 


the moderate intereſt of two per cent 0 

The hoſpital for poor children is ſo large, that the 
front towards the T is an hundred paces long, and 
four ſtories high. This is a moſt admirable foundation 
for bringing up orphans, who are allowed to chooſe their 
trade; and when they are twenty years old, and able to 
maintain themſelves, they are diſmiſſed from the houſe, 
new cloathed from, head to foot, with twenty erowns in 
their pockets. V tapeſtry is made here, and ſuch 


boys as bavea remarkeble genius, are inftrufted in drawing 
- fot two or three years, and ſpend about the ſame time to 


obtain a-thorough -knowledge in tapeſtry weaving. In 

this hoſpital are alſo admitted old diſabled ſervants,” and 

other perſons who by age and infirmities are rendered in- 
| 3 2 = ACEE a 1 Were 2 1 
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The way of Hivirſy at Rome was never ſo agreeable 
as at - preſent, not a day. paſſing without aſſemblies of 
both ſexes at the houſes of perfons of quality; but un- 
matried women have not the liberty of appearing in pub- 
lie, they generally being confined it; a convent, till they 
are either married or grown old. * ; 

Te carnival at Rome affords a more agreeable enter- 
tainment to- perſons of an elegant taſte than that of Ve- 
nice; and ſhould à proſtitute dare to appear upon the 
Corſo, her being diſcovered would expoſe her to very ſe- 
vere treatment. The Corſo is a fine ſtreet, which ex- 
tends two thou ſand ſeven hundred and twenty common 
paces in length. People appear there with or without 3 
maſk; in à carriage or on foot, juſt as they pleaſe. The 
coaches follow each other two a-breaft, and the principal 
nobility make their appearance in triumphal cars, v4 
add great ſplendor to the ſpectacle. The ſbirri are yo! 


| 
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ter! n to prevent diſturbances, and their captain 
yr 3 orders are obtained for horſe- 
my < diverſion ſeen no-where but in Italy and the Bri- 
= 2 orhinions. Moſt of the racers in Italy are brought 
1 Barbary, whereas England glories in the ſpirit and 
_ r of thoſe of her own br In Italy, inſtead of 
dy. ah" under the management of their riders, my are 
or. up to run alone: on the ſides and along the back 
they have leathern ſtraps, ſtuck on with'pitch, and under 
theſe are iron” bullets, ſet with ſtrong points like the 
wels of a ſpur, which continually prick the horſes while 
the are in motion; and they have the cruelty to ſtick 
— of theſe ſpiked balls under the horſe's tail. The 
ſtarting· place is on the ſquare called Piazza del Popolo, 
where the horſes, being generally from five to eight in 
number, ſhew the utmoſt impatience for the ſignal, which 
is given by dropping a rope that runs a- croſs the courſe 
before them. Upon this they ſtart, and fly along the 
Corſo with incredible ſwiftneſs, the coaches being drawn 
up on each fide of the ſtreet, The prize is generally a 
iece of brocade, of the value of ſeventy or eighty Roman 
crowns. The people are 1 with ſuch a race 
during the carnival. a 
. tthſtanding the ſplendor of the buildings of this 
city, the people have the diſagreeable cuſtom of drying 
linen out of the windows, and on ropes hung a-croſs the 
eets. | 
12 ne ſummers at Rome are very tedious, every body 
keeping eloſe at home the whole day. Hence it is here a 
common ſaying, That none but dogs, idiots, and French- 
men, walk the ſtreets in the day-time. The heat of the 
climate makes the Romans I fond of ſpring-wa- 
iced and cooling liquors ; ſo that great quantities are 
2 of . an ice, which 4— fetched from the 
mountains, and preſerved in ice-houſes. 2 

In autumn the vintage is a time of general feſtivity, 
when the common people give themſelves up to all man- 
ner of licentiouſneſs. The favourite winter diverſions at 
Rome are plays and operas, and, during the carnival, the 
latter are acted at three theatres, One of theſe, called 
Alberti, from the count of that name, its founder, has a 
pit which will contain nine hundred perſons, and is ſur- 
rounded with ſeven galleries over each other. 

With reſpe& to the Roman cuſtoms in other reſpects, 

prudent traveller ſhould be on his guard, and ra- 
ther talk too little than too much ; for there are ſeveral 
private channels of information for conveying to the go- 
vernment's ear every thing that is ſaid or done in the city. 
However, their conduct towards travellers is very pru- 
dent, from the conſideration of their annually ſpending 
great ſums of money in this city. At the meeting of 
the Hoſt, and other proceſſions, the Proteſtants need be 
in no fear of thoſe brutal inſults which they ſometimes 
meet with in other countries, from the bigotted perſe- 
cuting ſpirit of the vulgar. Beſides, in Lent, and on 
other faſt- days, the Proteſtants never fail of meeting with 
fleſh-meat at the inns and taverns, without being at the 
trouble of procuring a licence for eating it. 

Though public proſtitutes are licenſed on paying a 
ſmall tax to the papal treaſury, here are ſeveral regulati- 
ons calculated to reclaim them : they are excluded from 
communion, and if they die in that profeſſion they are 
denied Chriſtian burial, In ſome parts of Italy they are 
obliged ſeveral times in a year to aſſemble in a particular 
church, where their vicious lives are painted in the black- 
eſt colours in a ſermon preached before them ; and they 
who are moved by the preacher's 3 and in token 
of their repentance kiſs a crucifix which is handed about, 
are conducted to a convent founded for their recep- 
tion, 

The Pretender to the Britiſh crown is, by order of 
the pope, ſtiled King of England ; but this is no more 
than an empty title, which the Italians themſelves make 
ajeſt of, Mr. Keyſler obſerves, he has an annual in- 
come of twelve thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, out of the 
pope's treaſury, which is only three thouſand pounds 
ſterling; and though the clandeſtine remittances of his 
adherents in England may amount to as much more, it 
falls very ſhort — what is required to keep up the ſtate re- 
quired in a king, He generally appears abroad with 
three coaches, and his houſhold conſiſts of forty perſons : 
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but at his coming into an aſſembly, no Engliſh Proteſt- 
ant riſes up, and even the Roman Catholics pay him their 
compliments in a very ſuperficial manner: for his puſil- 
lanimity, and the licentiouſneſs of his amours, have leſ- 
ſened him in every body's eſteem. His lady ſeldom ſtirs 
abroad, except to viſit a convent; and allows her. 
ſervants no gold or filver lace on their liveries. 


SECT. XIV. 1 5 69 90 


Of the other Places worthy of Notice in the Campania of Rome 
with 3 Deſcription of the Villa Borgheſe, Freſcati, 
the B veder „ and ivoli, | | | 


HE country in the neighbourhood of Rome is plea- 
| ſant, but, like the reſt of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
thin of. inhabitants ; for along the delicious plains be- 
tween Rome and Tivoli, Freſcati, Veletri, &c. neither 
town or village is to be ſeen ; ſo that, in harveſt time, the 
peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, and the mountainous parts 
of St. Peter's Patrimony, reſort thither to help the few 
wretched inhabitants to get in their corn. 2 bs 
In deſcribing the principal places in the Campania, we 
ſhall begin with the Villa Borgheſe, which is ſeated in 
one of the fineſt ſpots in Italy, and may be ſaid to exceed 
all other country ſeats in the world. It ſtands at the 
diſtance of a quarter of a league from Rome, and was 
built by cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, nephew to Paul III. 
who has here aſſembled every elegant and ſplendid object 
of curioſity. In the * are at leaſt twenty beautiful 
walks, and all the viſtas are terminated by ſtatues, large 
heads, or dragons ſpouting water. Here are alſo ſeveral 
groves of oaks, limes, cypreſs trees, pines, and ra- 
nate trees. I he eſpaliers conſiſt of myrtle, jaſmine, and 
orange trees, &. In other parts of the garden are little 
parks for deer and hares, and a warren for rabbits. Here 
is alſo a large canal ſtocked with ſwans, and all kinds of 
water-fowl, In two large and lofty aviaries, with foun- 
tains playing in them, are to be ſeen all of the known 
feathered fpecies, and the flower-garden exhibits the 
moſt beautiful flowers and remarkable vegetables. On 
the grand area before the palace are twenty-four ſtone 
pedeſtals, hnely carved, for flower-pots, with ſix anti- 
ent ſtatues, - / | | | 
The houſe conſiſts of a quadrangle, the ſour ſides of 
which are 'embelliſhed with ſtatues and baſſo relievas. 
The double flight of ſteps leading to the firſt floor is 


.adorned with two cornucopias, and yaſes embelliſhed with 


baſſo relievos ; and in the firſt court are a conſiderable 
number of — marble ſtatues and buſtos, with ſeveral. 
fine baſſo relievos. The firſt room one enters is adorned: 
with twelve columns of porphyry, granite, and the moſt 
beautiful kinds of marble, On the walls on cach ſide are 
fourteen marble buſts, which are thoſe of Scipio Africa- 
nus, Hannibal, and the twelve Cæſars. A ſtatue of Bac- 
chus lying in the poſture of a river god, is a maſterly 
piece, as are the marble baſſo relievos over the ſix doors 
of the apartment, and the room is adorned with many ex- - 
cellent pictures. In the next room, among other fine pieces, 
is a celebrated antique ſtatue of Seneca expiting in the 
bath, of black marble. The expreſſion is exceeding natural, 
and the colour of the marble gives it a more melanchol 
appearance. The paintings both in this and in the other 
apartments are by the greateſt maſters, and it is impaſſi- 
ble to deſcribe the aſtoniſhing number of fine ſtatues that 
are to be found in each of them, 'S 

The avenues about the houſe are adorned with the 
ſtatues of Auguſtus, Commodus, Lucius Verus, Galba, 
Claudius, Perſeus, Narciſſus, ſeveral gladiators, a great 
number of buſts, and ſeveral pyramids and obeliſks of gra- 
nite, &c. | 

Freſcati ſtands on a mountain about twelve Italian 
miles from Rome. In the way thither are to be ſeen the 
ruins of the Claudian aqueduct belonging to the empe- 
rors Gallienus's country ſeat, and the tomb of Alexander 
Severus. Freſcati is ſituated on or near the ſpot where 
the ancient Tuſculum ſtood, and derives its name from 
the arbours or tabernacles built by the inhabitants of Tuſ- 
culum, when their city was demoliſhed in 1191. This 
charming retreat is...t preſent the ſummer reſidence of ſe- 
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of the firſt rank, who have here not only 
ſplendid palaces and gardens, but have taken the advan- 
tage of this favourable ſituation among hills for making 
very grand water- works. Indeed the ſeats of the Roman 
nobility at Freſcati have been ſpoken of by travellers with 
a contempt which they little deſerve. 

The villa Aldobrandini, or the Belvedere, is remarka- 
ble for its fine water-works. They form a kind of theatre, 
and a braſs globe, ſupported on the ſhoulders of Atlas, 
ejects water on all fides, Nearthis ſtatue are a tyger and 
a lion fighting, and the water iſſuing from the mouth and 
noſtrils of the former exactly imitates the ſnarling of that 
animal when enraged. The column of water in the 
center of the fountain riſes ſeventy-four palms bigh, and 
is attended with a noiſe like the whizzing of ſky-rockets, 
Among the ſtatues is a Faunus playing on one of the an- 
cient oral pipes, conſiſting of ſeveral unequal reeds, 
and a Centaur blowing a horn, which is ſaid to be heard four 
Italian miles. T he water which ſupplies theſe curious works 
is brought hither from a ſpring at ſix miles diſtance. Here 
is a beautiful ſaloon paved with fine ſmall ſtones curiouſly 
arranged ſo as to repreſent flowers, foliages, and birds; 
and in the center of the pavement is 2 hole, over which 
a light globe or ball is kept in a perfect equilibrium, at 
the diſtance of a ſpan from- the floor, only by the im 
tus of the air forced up by water through the hole. The 
caſcade conſiſts of ſixty-five ſteps, on both ſides are 
tortoiſes, dolphins, and other-aquatio animals cut in ſtone, 
and ſpouting water at each other. The cielings of 
the apartments in the houſe are painted in freſco by 

The gardens and palaces of ſeveral other noblemen at 
Freſcati are alſo extremely beautiful. 
Tivoli is ſeated on a hill, about eighteen Italian miles 
from Rome 3 but the road to it is entirely level. This 
„ however, is à very mean place, except only the 
villa Eſtenze. In this palace is to be ſeen eight rooms 
on the ground-floor beautifully painted in freſco. Here is 
alſo a ſmall - marble group of the Nile, and twelve boys 
ſporting about it. Formenly in the gardens were foun- 
tains adorned with the ſtatues of Leda, Æſculapius, Are- 
thuſa, Pandora, Flora, Pomona, and Antinous, with 
the grotto of Venus, &. but they are now in a ruinous 
condition. However, moſt of the water-works are kept 
up; for as they are eaſily ſupplied from the Anio, they 
cannot be very expenſive.” © The large baſon juſt before 
the palace, with a ſtatue of a horſe in the center, furniſhes 
4 great quantity of water. Near this baſon is a long row 
ſome hundreds of pyramids, vaſes, eagies; and other 
figures, cut in ſtone, and fixed on pedeſtals, with baſſo 
— of ſtories taken from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and 
the water is ejected from all of them. This row of figures, 
being ſome hundred paces in length, is a very elegant or- 
nament, and at the other end of it is a — eres maſts 
and rigging, as it were e „and vigoro fendin 
itſelf by — — er — The — 
or Dragon fountain, throws up a vaſt column of water. 
The water- organ, over which is a beautiful ſtructure, 
adorned with ftatues and baſſo relievos, is alſo a curious 
work, and the ſteep caſcade where the water precipitates 
itſelf from a conſiderable height without ſteps, is alſo in 


a good taſte. | 

la the market place of Tivoli ſtand two large Egyptian 
idols of Oriental granite, ſuppoſed to be images of Iſis, 
which the Tiburtines brought as a monument of their 
victory over the inhabitants of Norcia, though ſome main- 
tain that they were brought hither from Adrian's villa 


- - - 


within this town. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Tivort, &c. 

Near the fall of the Teverotie, are the ruins of a tem 
ple of Veſta, or the Tiburtine Sybil, or accordin to | 
thers of Hercules; round which was — 
colonnade of ſixteen columns ; but now only ten — r 4 
maining. The baſe of the portico has been well 4 
ſerved, ſo that the ſeſtoons and foliages on the baflo he. 
lievos {till make a very beautiful appearance. The — 
are of marble ; but the work within only of brick. In 
the niches are ſome paintings in freſco; but as the Vir i 
Mary is to be ſeen here, it is evident that this buildin 
has been converted by the Chriſtians into a church. G 

This hill affords a delightful pro not only of the 
Sataract, but of the ſpots where the ſeats of Horace and 
Catullus are ſuppoſed to have ſtood. The violence of the 
fall of the Teverone down the precipice turns the water 
entirely to foam; and has conſiderably excavated the rock; 
beneath, Tivoli has inall ages been celebrated for the great 
ſalubrity of its air, as appears from ancient authors, and 
it alſo ſeems to have been a favourite retreat of Horace 
This city is alſo famous for its containing the ruins of 
the villas of the ancient Romans, and for its quarries of 
one, which have been frequently mentioned under the 
name of Travertina, or Tivoli ſtone. 

Four Italian miles from Tivoli lies the lake of Solfa- 
tara, in which are ſixteen floating iſlands, the largeſt of 
which is not above fifty or ſixty feet in circumference : 
ſo that it is not difficult to puſh them from the ſhore with 
a pole. The witer of this lake, and the little ſtream of 
Solfatara, is impreguated with chalk and ſulphur; ſo 
that the graſs and other vegetables growing on its banks 
are ſpeckled with white incruſtations, exactly reſembling, 
both in ſhape and colour, the comfits made of coriander, 
aniſeeds, &c. hence they are called Tivoli comfits. The 
water of the lake and rivulet bas till the reputation of 
curing the aſthma, and all cutaneous diſeaſes. 

Piperno is a ſmall town, ſeated on an eminence, fifty 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Rome, and contains ſome pa- 
laces. Its neighbourhood abounds with the cork-tree, 
which is an ever-green; the leaves are ſtiff and hard, 
and not unlike thoſe of the plum or pear tree, and 
the fruit, which makes good maſt for hogs, reſembles 
ſmall acorns.” When the tree is ſtripped, it recovers its 
coat in about two years. 

Veletri, the antient Velletræ, is a ſmall city, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a hill, twenty-two miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Rome, in the great road to Naples. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop, and has twenty-four churches and convents. 
The only palace in this city be to prince Lancelotti, 
and is a magnificent ſtructure. I he great ſtair - caſe is 
built with white marble, and is ſo magnificent and well 
| contrived, that it paſſes for the fineſt in all Italy. In 
the apartments are a great numberof fine ſtatues, buſtos, 
baſſo relievos, and paintings. The moſt remarkable a- 

mong the firſt are, a Venus with a Cupid. The pro- 
ſpect from the gardens. is extremely beautiful, and they 
are ornamented with fine pieces of ſculpture. | 

In the market place, near the palace, is a ſuperb 
bronze ſtatue of Urban VIIL who is repreſented in his 
pontifical habit pronouncing the benediction. It was 
deſigned by Bernini, and ftands on a marble pedeſtal. 

The laft place we ſhall mention in the Campania is 
Albano, the antient Alba Longa, a well- built town, 
much celebrated for its antiquities, and ſerving as a ſum- 
mer receſs for the Roman —_— It is one of the fix 
biſhoprics conferred on the oldeſt cardinals. At the diſ- 
tance of a mile from it ſtands Caſtello Gandolto, che fa- 


vourite reſidence of pope Clement XI. 
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Thi Lower Part of 1 T AL V., containing the Dominions of che King of the 
keen e le i 36-1 2 


2 : SE C T: 1 | | 
| Oi Kingdem of Navies, | 
, Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce ; with 4 parti- 
Ae Deſbiigoion of Mount V, efuvius, and of thi mot re- 
. Animals of that Kingdom ; among which is give 
a circumſtantial Account of the Tarantula. 775 8 —_ 


-inodom of Naples is bounded on the notth- 

[ — Beclefitſtical State; but on all other 
pats by the Mediterranean and Adriatic, Its extent 
from the ſouth- eaſt to the north-weſt is two hundred 
and eighty miles, and from the north-eaſt to the ſouth- 
weſt from ninety- ſix to a hundred and twenty miles. 
Tppis country is extremely hot, which ſubjects fo- 
reigners, unleſs they take great care of themſelves, to a 
fickly habit of body; and particularly they mult forbear 
travelling in July, Auguſt, and September. In the lower 
part of the kingdom little of winter is felt, and in the 

ains it is very extraordinary to ſee ice or even ſnow: 
The ſnow that ſometimes falls in the mountains is ga- 
thered, and kept for cooling liquots in ſummer inſtead of 
ice. Even fo eatly as April, the heat of the ſun is very 
great; but the nights are cold. | — | 

The fertility of the ſoil Is very extraordinary, it pro- 
Queing an exuberance of all kinds of grain, the fineſt 
fruits and culinaty vegetables, which may be raiſed any 
time of the year. I heir oil, wines, rice, and flax, are 
equal to the fineſt of other countries, 

Calabria affords great quantities of manna, and both 
there and in other parts of the kingdom ſaffron grows, 
arid is eſteemed as good as that brought from the Eaſt. 
Here are alſo allum, vitrio}, ſulphur, rock-c „quar- 
ries of marble, and variety of minerals; The Neapo- 
litan horſes are much eſteemed. The wool of the ſheep: 
is fine and good, and great quantities of ſilk are ex- 

rted. | , | ; 2 
7507 the filaments, or a kind of hair or wool, of an 
olive green, growing on ſome ſhell-fiſh, are made waiſt- 
coats, caps, ſtockings, and gloves, much warmer than 
wool z; and though not ſo fine and Toft” as filk, yet al- 
ways | fetain # peculiar gloſs, Theſe ſhell-fiſh are 3 
to be met with at Malta, Sardinia, Corſica, and in : 
gulph of Venice. Among the natural curioſities of this 


country the Phrygian ſtone may be claſſed. It has neither 


the hardneſs of  ftone, nor the properties of earth, but 
conſiſts of an indurated mixture of earth; rotten beech 
wood, and fibres of ſeveral plants. From this ſtone, laid 
ina ſhady' and damp place, grow in afew days, accord- 
Ing to its bigneſs, muſhrooms, each often "weighi 
twenty pounds The ſeed lies in the ſubſtance of the 
ſtone, and is diſtinguiſhable only by a good microſcope? 
The growth of the muſirooms is greatly forwarded by 
pouting warm water on the ſtone. Some other natural 
ngularities will be taken notice of in the deſcription of 
the ſevetal parts of this kingdom. | 
The Appennine mouritains extend the whole length of 
the country, and terminate at the Btreights of Sicily, 
Mount Veſuvius, ſo famous for its fiery eruptions, lies 
five Italian miles from the city bf Naples, but ſeparate 
from the Appennine mountains. 
The declivity towards the ſea is every where plarited 
with vines and fruit-trees, and is equally fertile towards 
the bottom. The circumjacent plain affords a delightful 
proſpect, and the air is clear and wholeſome. The wine 
produced on this ſide and the lower part is of thtee ſorts, 
all very delicious. Two of them, which ſeem moft in 
eft, are the Vino Gteco, a yellow muſcadine, and a 
ted wine impioufly called lachryme Chrifti, or the tears 
of Chriſt. the latter, the little that is produced is re- 
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ſerved for the cellats of the king, who makes e 
of it, though indeed a great deal of wire is diſpoſed of 


as the genitine lachryme. ' 


The ſouth and weſt fides of the mountain form — 1 
different view, being, like the topy covered with black 
cihders and ſtones. Mount Veſuvies; or Veſuvio, as it 
is chiled by the Neapolitans; like Parnaſſus, conſiſts 
properly of two ſummits, though at preſent only that ont 
aples Emits fire arid 
ſmoke. The valley between theſe hills is about a mile 
long, and auge fertile. The height of the burning 
ſummit is computed to be eleven hundred fathoms above 
the ſurface of the ſea. From Reſina, a village within 
three miles of the city of Naples, the acclivity of the 
mountain increaſes, yet one may ſtill ride on horſeback. 
Here ate ſeveral laß ſtones half caleined, ſcattered in 
different places; and left as memorials of former devaſta- 
tions; the greateſt part being uſed by the peaſants living 


on the mountains for inclofing their Vineyards. It is 


aſtoniſhing to think of the impetuoſity by which huge 
maſſes of four or five hundred weight have been thrown 
to the diſtance of ſeveral Italian miles. 
At laſt the ſteepneſs bf the aſcerity eſpecially as it is 
all over covered with aſhes and cinders, will not admit 


by the' ſervants, and it is adviſeable fbr the traveller here 
to change his bobts for ſhoes. Hereabouts, fays Mr. 
Keyſler, (one of the lateſt authors who has given an 46- 
count of this mountain, which he aſeended in 1730) a 
hermit has built a mean dwelling; and ſuch is his fot- 
titude, that Veſuvius muſt rage with ' uncommon vehe- 


mence before he removes his quarters. As travellers ate 


apt to be fatigued with climbing up this uncommon al- 
cent, he ſtands ready with ſome wine to tefreſh them at 
their return; and as the rules of bis order do not pro- 
hibit his touching money, he thankfully receives any 
little acknowledgment made for his ſeaſonable civility. 
At this hermitage the attendance of the peaſunts, who 


follow travellers from the neighbouring villages, become 


neceſſary ; but as they are apt to quarrel with one another, 
and are even trained to rob and murder, a traveller ſhould 
always carry fire-arms with him. All they do is to go 
before with leathern belts round their waiſts, by which 
travellers hold, that they may climb with the greater 
eaſe ; and if the two peaſants that go before every travel- 
ler ate not ſufficient, others help by ſhoving him behind. 
Theſe men, who ate at beſt very — 1. by their 
exactions and their numbers, ſtile theinſelves Ciceroni, 
the ptoper title of leatned antiquarian, who ſhew and 
explain to foreigners the antiquities and cutioſities of the 
country, ö N 4 

The aſhes giving way cauſes a man to ſlide ſeveral 
ſteps downwards; and in places free from the aſhes, the 
ruggedneſs of the melted matter puts you to no- leſs 
trouble: for from this volcano too often iſſues a lava ot 


mixed floods of melted ſulphur and metallic ore, to the 


inexprefſible damage of the neighbouring country. The 
ſcoria of this ejected matter ſtill lies ſtratum upon ſtra- 
tum, with large ſtones projecting ſtom them, which, 
in their courſe along the ſulphuteous ſtream; were ſtopped 
170 their inequalities, and fixed as the melted matter gra- 
ually hardened, Egon x experiments it appears, 
that the ſtones eje by Veſuvius contain ſulphur, 
vitriol, allum, antimony, marcaſite, arſenic, and iron ; 
ſmall! quantities of gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and 
other minetals, have alſo been extracted from them; 
whence the difference to be found in the colour and 
fubſtance of the ſcoriz are not at all ſurpriſnngg. 

«© Near the ſummit of the mountain, ſays Ni. Keyſler, 
« we met with ſtones at leaſt of a hundred” weight 
L | | as) 44 glowing 


when' the horſes are left to be taken care of 
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« glowing hot, and, when broken, 8 
„ red hot iron; and, if our guides may relied on, 
„they had been but juſt ejected from the abyſs. As 
« ye ſtill advanced, our ears were frequently aſſaulted 
« with ahorrid noiſe, like that of the exploſion of a whole 
battery of cannon ; and under our feet we had a con- 
<« tinual noiſe, not unlike the boiling of a large cauldron. 
„ Upon making a hole with a ſtick in the aſhes but a 
e few inches deep, a heat was immediately felt, which 
<* inſome places was hotter than our hands could bear, and 
ve perceived the ſmoke to iſſue out, as it were, in 
5 ſeveral places through ſmall fiſſures. 
« At length, after many weary ſteps, we came to the 
place where 'formerly the largeſt mouth of the moun- 
tain was z but this has undergone ſuch changes, by 
the frequent eruptions, that at preſent it is not only 
choaked up, but covered by a round hill of aſhes and 
cinders. fa Addiſon's and Miſſon's time there was a 
plain of near three hundred paces to croſs before they 
came to the ſkirts of this round hill, or new mountain; 
but ſuch great eruptions have ſo enlarged the circum- 
ference of the hill, that here is in moſt places no 
more than a kind of trench ſeven or eight feet debp, 
and about thirty paces wide. The lower, or old 
mountain, is of fuch a height, that at the ſoot of it 
the trench is not perceived from the bottom. Here 
we felt a very ſenſible increaſe of heat; and eſpecially 
at every exploſion of the mountain, -which made the 
aſhes fly againſt our faces, ſo that ſome of the company 
were obliged to cover their eyes. The ground alſo 
% was almoſt inſupportably hot under our feet; for the 
« embers, or flag, burnt the very ſoles of our ſhoes. 
„Here indeed we were not terrified with the horrid 
« noiſes we had heard below; but every diſcharge was at- 
« tended with a whizzing like that of a great number 
of rockets flying up at once z the multitude of , ſtones 
5 and other matter ejected, together with the clouds of 
t ſmoakwith which the ſky is totally obſcured, reſembling 
4e the ſpringing of a mine. Moſt of the ſtones, eſpe- 
* cjallythe largeſt, returned perpendicularly into the abyſs 
« from whence they were thrown up. Great quanti- 
« ties, however, fall on the ſides of the hill, and the noiſe 
they make in rolling down is indeed ſomewhat terri- 
« ble. As the wind generally drives the aſhes, ſmoke, 
„Kc. one way, it gives the ſpectator an opportunity of 
chooſing the moſt favourable ſtation; yet if the erup- 
tions happen to be violent, there is danger of approach- 
ing on any fide, . It being a dright day, we. could 
perceive no flame at the mouth of the hill; and the 
great increaſe of the heat felt at every diſcharge, might 
% proceed from the melted matter and ,ignited ſtones 
„ thrown into the air, which in the night appear like 
« red-hot bullets: but the phaenomena exhibited by 
c yolcanos are not conſtantly alike, | | 
„We had ſtil] about eight hundred- paces to aſcend 
«« among hot ſtones and aſhes ;z but the eruptions fol- 
« lowed ſo thick upon one another, that before we could 
<« have reached the ſummit, we muſt-have ſtood at leaſt 
„ eight ſhocks more; and as the danger every minute 
« became manifeſtly greater, and our faint-hearted guides 
« grew exceſſively out of humour, we all agreed to re. 
66 turn.” | 
Mr. Addiſon aſcended to the top when there were 
eruptions, and thus deſcribes the inward cavity, as it then 
appeared. Having, with much difficulty, conquered the 
laſt hill, he -and his companions ſaw in the midſt of it 
the mouth of Veſuvius, which went ſhelving down on 
all ſides, till it reached above a hundred yards deep; 
the mouth itſelf ſeeming perſectly round, and about three 
or four hundred yards in diameter. This vaſt hollow 
was generally filled with ſmoke, but having the advan- 
tage of the wind, they, had a very diſtinct ſight of it. 
The ſides ſeemed all over ſtained with mixtures of red, 
green, yellow, and white, with ſeveral rocks projecting 
out of them, like pure brimſtone. The bottom was en- 
tirely covered, and, though they looked very, narrowly, 
they could ſee nothing like a hole in it, the ſmoak in 
many places breaking through ſeveral. imperceptible 
cracks. In the late eruptions, this gentleman informs us, 
this vaſt hollow was like a-prodigious cauldron filled with 
melted and glowing matter, which, on its boiling over 
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in any part, ran down the ſides of the mountain, formin 
five rivers of liquid fire; and adds, as the heat ſlackened 
this matter muſt have ſubſided within the bowels of the 
mountain, and ſinking very leiſurely, had time to cake 


| together, and form the bottom which covers the mouth 


of that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. The what: 
mountain, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, has been formed at 


| ſeveral times with a prodigious quantity of earth and ein- 


ders, that have been thrown up out of the mo 

lies in the middle of it, and — in bulk * 
eruption, the aſhes falliog down its ſides like the ſand 
in an hour-glaſs; ſo that in length of time it will cover the 
whole plain, and make one mountain wich that on the 
top of which it is placed. 

Though mount Veſuvius, ſays Mr. Keyſler, often fill 
the neighbouring country with terror, yet as few things 
in nature are ſo abſolutely noxious as not to produce 
ſome good ; even this _— volcano, by its ſulphureous 
and nitrous. manure, and the heat of its ſubterraneous 
fires, contributes not a little to the uncommon fertility of 
the country about it, and the profuſion of fruit, herb. 
age, &c. with which it is every where covered. Thoſe 
are obſerved to be the moſt fertile ſpots which abound in 
ſulphur, ſalt- petre, &c. and if ſuch igneous and inflam- 
mable ſubſtances were pent up, their fermentation and 
ebullition would be productive of the moſt calamitous 
effects ; whereas they find a vent through theſe volcanos. 
Experience ſhews, that earthquakes, atter any continued 
eruptions of Veſuvius, are neither ſo frequent, nor pro- 
duce ſuch fatal effects, as at other times. Hence the in- 
habitants are far from being alarmed at this mountain's 
vernal eruptions, when they are not violent; and the air 
is ſo far from being rendered unhealthful by them, that 
Barra, a village at the foot of Veſuvius, near the ſea, is 
remarkable for its healthfulneſs. 

In the ſea nearithe foot of the mountain, is ſometimes 
found petroleum, a very fragrant oil, which is ſold at a 
very high price, and makes a rich perfume. During the 
time that it riſes, the ſurface of the ſea is for a little ſpace 
covered with its bubbles, which they ſkim off into their 
boats, and afterwards ſet a ſeparating in pots and jars 5 
but its ſources are ſaid never to run — when the wea- 
ther is warm and calm. Perhaps they may be hindered 
from diſcovering them by the agitations 1 the water. 

Notwithſtanding the advantages ariſing from theſe 
vents given to tlie inflammable matter contained in the 
bowels of the earth, earthquakes have been of no ſmall 
detriment to this kingdom, and are chiefly felt in the 
lower parts, where are ſeen the ruins of many celebrated 
cities, of which now ſcarce the name is preſerved. 

Another inconvenience, but common to all Italy, is the 


ſwarms of lizards, eſpecially of the green kind. In ſpring 

ndreds of theſe little animals are ſeen baſking on the 
fat roofs, and as they crawl up and down the walls, if a 
window or door be left open, they make their way into 
the houſes. The green lizards, which are very nimble, 
have very beautiful eyes, a fine gloſſy ſkin, and are quite 
harmleſs. About Fondi, Capua, and Gaeta, there is a 
noxious ſpecies of lizards, improperly called Tarantula, 
whoſe bite is attended with danger : theſe are brown, 
larger than the green ſort, and, when the tail is cut oft, 
reſemble a toad. | 

The ſcorpion, which is a much greater nuiſance, not 
only harbours in old buildings, and under large ſtones, 
but-infeſts the houſes in this country; ſo that it is not 
unuſual in ſome places to make the bedſteads of poliſhed 
iron, and to place them at ſome diſtance from the walls, 
to prevent their getting into the beds. It is true, they 
ſeldom hurt, unleſs they are firſt aſſaulted, or accidentally 
injured, which may be eaſily done by a man's turnin 
himſelf, or moving a leg or an arm in a bed where theſe 
noxious animals harbour. The ſureſt remedy againſt the 
ſting of a ſcorpion is to bruiſe that animal, and bind it 
faſt on the wound. In the northern parts of Italy this 
creature has little or nothing of that rage and venom 
which appear in _ thoſe of hotter climates. Scorpions 
yield a ſalt and,oil, which are a part of the materia me- 
dica. . They are caught in great numbers among ruins, - 


or in ſtoney places, and being taken hold of with a pair 


of pincers, are dropped in narrow-necked glaſs veſſels, 


which are too ſlippery for them to climb out. 
; Another 
1 


Naptzs. 2 
Another plague almoſt peculiar to the kingdom of 
Naples, eſpecia ly the ſouthern parts, is the tarantula, a 


: ider, ſo called from the city of Tarento, in the 
— durfice] of which they abound, and are the largeſt 
and moſt venomous. The perſons, bit by this infect are' 
called by the Italians Tarantolati, Few of ſuch unhap- 
perſons can bear the fight of black or blue; but ſeem 
delighted with red and green objects, They are alſo 
ſeized with an averſion to eating fruit or vegetables. A 
melancholy filence and a fixed eye are the firſt ſymptoms 
by which the bite of the tarantula diſcoyers itſelf, and 
then muſic is immediately called in to rouſe the patient 
to a violent motion, and y chat means to promote per- 
ſpiration, and a copious ſweat. But neither the ſame 
tunes nor the ſame inſtruments anſwer this end with re- 
gard to different patients ; ſeveral trials are therefore 
made, and chiefly with the guitar, hautboy, trumpet, 
violin, and Sicilian kettle- drum. RO 
In ſome parts of the kingdom of Naples, 8 
in Apulia, the venom of the ſcorpions is ſo ubtile, that 
their ſting produces the like effects as the bite of the ta- 
rantula; and though the ſame tunes have a proper effect 
on theſe patients alſo, yet they require ſofter inſtruments, 
as the flute, &c. accompanied by a briſk beat of the drum. 
The country people, who are more or leſs ſkilled in all 
theſe inſtruments, enforce the operation of their muſic 
with grimaces and odd geſticulations. The Tarantolati, 
on their fide, vigorouſly exert themſelves, regulating their 
motions — to the muſic, till the venom is quite 
expelled ; this exerciſe and cure ſometimes takes up five 
or fix days; not that they are kept continually dancin 
all that time, but when mature ſeems'to be exhauſted, 
the muſic is ſuſpended, and the patient put to bed well 
covered, and a ſudorific cordial given him to promote 
perſpiration. It is remarkable that the patient on his re- 
covery remembers nothing of what paſſed during his dil- 
order, and that if the cute be not perfectly effected, and 
the poiſon entirely expelled; the ſame ſymptoms return the 
ſucceeding year, eſpecially during the ſummer heats; and 
ſome have laboured under this terrible diſorder, at inter- 
vals, for ten, twenty, or thirty years. wy 
The bite of a tarantula at firſt occaſions only a ſmall 
red tumour, like that occaſioned by the ing of a waſp, 
and there are above eight ſpecies of them differing in fize, 
colour, and form, but producing the fame miſchievous 
effects by their venom. The tarantula is moſt dangerous 
in the dog days, and during the violent heats, eſpecially 
on the plains; as if they were incited ad ues rage bythe 
ſun : for thoſe of Tuſcany never occaſion ſuch deplora- 
ble diſorders as the malignant kind found in Apulia ; and 
even in theſe, when carried to the northern parts of the 
kingdom of Naples, or to Rome, the venom is rendered 
leſs noxious, ſo that their bite is attended only with a flight 
tranſitory pain. | 3 
The tarantula's chief haunts are holes in the earth, old 
walls, and hollow trees, and the cobweb it makes is 
ſtronger and coarſer than that of a common ſpider, The 


poiſon is contained in two ſmall veſicules within the 


ums, near two fangs, with which they are armed, beſides 
eller teeth, | | | 


S-E Cr. IL 


The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Neapolitans; their public 
Entertainments; the State of Religion; with an Account 
of the Proceſſion of the penitent Proflitutes. The Form of 
Government and Hiſtory 'of the Country. Iti Army; an 
Account of the Order of St. Fanuarius, and its Forces, 


T has been ſaid by ſome authors, that the worſt crea- 

tures in this delightful country are the inhabitants 
themſelves, who, beſides their unnatural luſts, are of a 
vindiQive, treacherous, and bloody diſpoſition. National 
rellections, indeed, generally — ignorance, narrow- 
neſs of ſpul, and want of charity ; but it muſt be con- 
felled that the hiſtory of Naples abounds'in inſtances 
which diſgrace human nature. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, 
that when he was there, Tophana, the noted female 
potioner, who. firſt invented the aqua Tophania, was {till 
ing in priſon, and that few foreigners left Naples 
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ing exempt from the ciyil juriſdiction, and conniv 


g | on the four Sundays immediately preceding 


| rogate to themſelves a decifive authori 


„ 
without ſeęing that infernal monſter, She is a little old 
woman, fays he, who had entered into a kind of religi- 
ous ſiſterhood, and on. this account, if not a worſe, her 
life has hitherto been ſpared, She is ſaid to have poiſoned 
ſome hundreds of people, and was remarkably liberal of 
her drops, which ſhe gave by way of alms to wives, who, 
from ſeyeral intimations, ſhe knew would not be incon- 
ſolable for the death of their huſbands, Five or ſix drops 
of this liquid, it ſeems, anſwer the horrid purpoſe, and 
may be lowered or , tempered ſo as to take effect in any 
determinate time. This water even Kill continues to 
be 3 made at Naples. e 3 
The inhabitants of this kingdom have always been re- 
markable for their voluptuouſneſs, and in no city in Eu- 
rope are proſtitutes ſo numerous or fo abandoned: the 
are faid to amount to eighteen thouſand in the city of Na- 
ples, and in one particular part of it, is a receptacle for 
two thouſand of them; and yet it is no uncommon thing 
for even eccleſiaſtics to lodge in thoſe infamous parts of the 
is has an unhappy effect, and the clergy be- 
at by 


their ſuperiors, ſet the worſt examples; and any com- 
plaints againſt them from laymen are conſidered as the 
height of infolence, ,, — | 

- Great numbers of the peaſants are ſo flothful, as to 
prefer begging and robbing to labour and induſtry ; but 


| in the city of Naples there ate ſeveral flouriſhing manu- 


factures, and ſomething of a ſpirit of induſtry. _ 
Among their public entertainments one of the moſt 
extraordinary is the proceſſion with four triumphal cars, 
Lent ; the 
firſt with bread, the ſecond with fleſh, the third with ve- 
getables, and the fourth with fiſh, Theſe proviſions are 
piled up very high, with muſicians placed at the top, and 
3 armed men, till they are given up to be pil- 
laged by the populace. But that which draws the great- 
concourſe to Naples is the caftle built according to the 
rules of © fortification, and faced all over with pieces of 
beef, bacon, hams, geeſe, turkeys, and other proviſions , 
This welcome ſpeRacle is exhibited once a year, and on 
each fide of the caſtle. is a fountain running with wine 
during the whole day. A party of ſoldiers is poſted to 
reſtrain the ardour of the populace till the viceroy appears 
in his balcony, which is the ſignal for the aſſault. 
+ It is uſual for the Neapolitan nobilicy to ſpend ſome 
years in a parſimonjous retirement on their eſtates in the 
country, that they may cut a figure for a while in the 
city, by living in profuſe magnificence ; thus they are 
generally running into extremes: their fortunes, how- 
ever, are not very conſiderable, which is a natural 
conſequence of there being a great diſproportion in their 
number to the ſmall extent of the country ; for there are 
in this kin a hundred and ninetcen princes, a hun- 
dred and fifty-ſix dukes, a hundred and ſeventy-three 
marquiſes; forty-two counts, and four hundred and forty- 
five barons, all vaſſals of the crown; and as many ſpots 
of land that are not worth above fifty. dollars a year, 
give the owners the title of marquis, they are conſe- 
quently very poor. . 4. 
Religion, as we have already hinted, is on a very bad 


footing ; and the beſt that can be ſaid of the eccleſiaſtical 


conſtitution is, that the Neapolitans have always reſo- 
lutely-oppoſed the introducing of the inquiſition. The 
el of monaſteries and convents is aſtoniſhing, and 
the clergy are as remarkable for their wealth às the 
laity for Wer poverty. Such is the power and opulence 
to Which the clergy have arrived, | oh they have more 
than once been ready to ſeize the civil power, and to ar- 
in matters quite 
foreign to their paſtoral care, nor can they bear the leaſt 
controul or cenfure on this account. Some who are 
well acquainted with the ſtate of the kingdom affirm, 
that the clergy are of near two-thirds of its 
whole produce, without the people's having any hopes of 
recovering the leaſt part, all alienations being prohibited 
by expreſs laws. Ihe laity have often, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, petitioned their ſovereigns, that the clergy 

, 


might be no longer allowed to purchaſe lands and houſ 


but all endeavours were fruitleſs, till at length, in 1751, 


meaſures were concerted, with the 


| leſſening 11 number of convents, 


pope's conſent, for 
The 
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* A SYSTEM OF GROGRAPHY. | Nan, 


. | | 
The devotion of the Roman catholics is not here, ſoner, was bebeaded ; and thus Charles was ſecureq 
| however, ſo outrageoys as in ſeveral parts of Germany. | the throne. In 1277 this prince became king of Jer 
At the elevation'of the hott in the chufches, or when it is | falem, but loſt Sici ly; for the inhabitants, exaſpctated 

arried along the ſtreets, no traveller is compelled to] by the inſolence and tyranny of the French, hay; 
Lues ; and fo little difficulty is made about ſtrangers | nobleman called John de Procida at their head, on Eads 
| eating fifh and fowls in Lent, that the pax = rea- | day, 1312, when the bells chimed for veſpers, roſe ar, 
| dily provide for them whatever they pleaſe. Since the maſſacred all the Frenchmen in the iſland. Upon which 
| vernment came into the hands of the Auſtrian line of | Peter of 24 7 was choſen king, and his deſcendant, 
4 * houſe of Hoptburg, the ftatue of St. Nepomuk has | reigned over Sicily till the beginning of the fifteenth cen. 
1 ben ge oe 2 bridges; but croſſes x04 natvery | tury, when at was again united to Naples, At ſen th 

| 


numerous in the ſtreets; nor public proceffion , Even In Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, and Lewis IL 
the capital "ſef, ſo frequent as in moſt other popiſh bias e France, ſeized the kingdom ; but Ferdinand 
cities, TD: : | - | aantaining thas Ne, COS kingdom belonged to himſelf 
The mat common oe gon, which is exhibiced al- and making . his claim by farce of arms, Naples 

moſt every da), is leſs intended to excite devotion than | ©ontinued to be governed by Spaniſh viceroys til the 
to raiſe a fund for penitent es, 12155 beginping of the preſent century. Duting the long and 
er the bloody war for 1 4 top. count Daun, in 1707, 


more effectually ſpectator to charity, Fe conquered" this kingdom for Charles HI. afterward; em- 
ungeſt and woſt beautiful nitents ate fc» peror, gy the title of Charles VI. who in 1720 alſo ac. 
ſeated. through the city two, as quired S cily.. In 3 7.34 the Spaniards made themſelyes 
breaſt : at particular places they Engel down, ackhow- | maſters of poſh kingdoms for the infant Don Carlos ; 
Jedge their yung, n in 1736 the emperor, by a formal inſtrument, ceded 
le an e ive the con - | the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to him and his heirs, 


Han of the people in a purſe faſtened to the end of and in default of Wye to bis younger brothers and ſiſters; 
a ſtick. Their habit on theſe. occaſions js à violet g- Hut Don Carlos, on the death of þis father, being placed 
loured gown,' tied To6uhd the wht with a cord of the | 98 the throne of Spain, was ſucceeded by Ferdinand IV. 
lage cen Th r on, 
btue veil ; but it is fo thin as to afford a fight of the }* The arms of the kingdom of Naples are a field azure, 
charms of youth" and beauty, which are found to. be interſperſed with lilies or, with a tournament collar of 
powerful ificentiyes tq a liberal contribution, © _ | fivelapets gules. r | | 
The Neapolitans are far from being deficient in their There is here an order of Nö „ Which is that 
| intellects; but, potwighſtanding all their ſchogls, vat of St. Januarius, inſtituted by Don Carlos, in the year 
verſities, and academies, their religion is a perpetual bar | 1739, Its badge js the image of this ſaint, appendant to 
to the improverpent and increaſe of ſolid literature, | watered carnation ribbon, paſſing from the right ſhoul- 

The fit, Woollen, and other manufaftures, together | der to the left tide, and an the left breaſt of the coat a 
with the improvement of the arts, owe their firſt eſtab- | ſilver croſs. The principal offices under the government 
liſhment of erdipang of Arragon, whe patronized them ate the council of hate, to-which belong the ſecretaries 
in a very liberal manner. Theſe manufactufes, joined of ſtate, the king's privy pe the - treaſury, the 
to the product of the country, ate the ſqurce of their Fur en bei the txeaſury of Palermo, the council of 
trade, r D 
' In this kingdom are only tuo fates, a 2 The Rtahding forces throughout the kingdom do not 

Jane 
b 


nobles and conimans, the clergy not mak exceed thirty thouſand wen, of which the Swiſs regi- 
claſs, but being kette with the 5; Ay two : but | MEnts A * beſt... Ws * 
in the city of Naples there are ſeveral noble and j luſtriogs | The kingdom of Naples is divided into twelve pro- 
families Which make no of either of the two ſtates, | Vinces : thele arg Terra di Lavora, the Hither Principa- 
but are in ſome ſenſe” egnhidered as foreigners, he ge- lity, the Parther Principality, the Baſilicate, Hither Ca- 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates is fummoned every two years flabria, Farther Calabria, and Apulia, under which laſt are 
to meet at the capital, where the ſcſhons Are held in_the {included the territories of Otranto, Barri, the Capitinata, 
Minorite convent near St. Laurence's church, where their the Moliſe, and the provinces of Hither and Farther 
chief buſineſs is to deliberate on the cuſtomary free gift Abruzzo. n | 
to the king, Which bas often amounted” t6 upwards of tt ROPES en 
one million five hundred thoufand crowns. W n 
© The provinees'of which the kingdom of Naples con. | = SECT. m. 
E . 
n 


ſiſts were forinerly a part of the dominigns of the Rowan K. 1 * 
ae e Naples called Terra di Lovora, or 1 


republic, and afterwards, of the emp 11 * th } 
century they Were over-r un d the Viligoths, Itrogoths, Territory of Lavera ; uts Situation, Extent, and Rivers; 


Pe 


a” > 


and Heruliaps. © Belifarius, the ener Ff of Juſtioian, em- | with a particular Deſcription of the City of Naples. 
peror of the Eaſt, took Sicily 12 "he on, = ee e . 2 of Naple 
preſent kingdom of Naples ; but theſe provinces were ERRA di Lavora, in Latin Terra Laboris, is 
ſpon 42 diſmergbercd, one part ſtill remaining undet eſteemed the principal diſtrict in this kingdom, on 
the 


recian emperors, and the» Longobardi ſeizing on account of the number of its towns, the richneſs of its 
the other. At laſt the Saracens 255 Sicily, and fre- foil, and its containing the capital of the kingdom. It 
quently committed great ravages in Italy. After ſeveral | comprehends a part of the antient Campania Felix, and 
revolutions it was conquered by the Normans, Conſtan- | was ſo called on account of its amazing fertility, and in 
ria, the wife of the wr a 7 enry VI. the laſt of the | the middle ages the Caſtellany of Capua; but received its 
legitimate deſcendants of Roger, the firſt king of t reſent appellation in 1091 from Richard II. prince of 
orman race, dying in 1198, the ſucceſſion devplyed an | Capua, and the Normans, who in the beginning of the 
her fon Frederic II. emperor 9 8 Jo and thus the | fame year were driven by the Longobardian inhabitants 
1 5 fell to the houſe of Swabia. On the death of | out af the city of Capua, and inſtead of the principality 
his fon Conrad IV. his natural ſon, Manfred, havi of Capua uſed to term it Terra di Lavora, from the fit- 
made himfelf maſter of the da pope Urbar Iv neſs of the ſoil for all. manner of culture. Its coaſt ex- 
and afterwards Clewene IV. being firenuguſly bent on | tends along the Mediterranean about a hundred and 
the expulſion of the houſe of Swapia, offered the king- | twenty miles, including the windings and creeks, and 
Jams of Naples and Sicily to Charles of Anjou; and, to | it is about thirty-three in breadth, where broadeſt ; but 
ive the greater ſanCtion to the enterprize, crowned | its greateſt length, from the Eccleſiaſtical State to the 
im king. Manfred loſt his life in an unſuccelaf | bat- | Hicher Principality in a direct. line, does not exceed ſc- 
e, and 9 s ſeverity ſo alienated. his. ſubjects, that venty-ſour miles. It is bounded, on the north by the 
nradine of Swapla, the ſon of Conrad IV. 1 | Hither and Farther Abruzzo, on the eaſt by the county 
hwful heir to the Fin dam, was Jovi d ta aſſert his | of Maliſe and the Farther Principality, on the ſouth by 
claim to the EN ominiong 0 his father but this the Hither Principality and the gulph of Naples, and on 
0 | ; | 


young prince being To ynfartynace 35 to, bs. taken prir | the welt by the Campania of Rome, The 
. 4 J 5 
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The chief rivers which water this fine territory are the 
Cariglano, the antient Liris, the Saone, or Novigliang; 
the Voltorno, which receives the Sabato Calvi, and ſome- 
others; the Clanio, or Patria, and the Sarno, or Scafati. 
The principal lakes are the Mare Morto, or Dead Sea, 
which is rather a gulph, the Averno, and the Collucia, 

antient Acheruſius. 
Wy . of Naples, in Italian Napoli, the antient Par- 
thenope, afterwards Neapolis, the capital of the king - 
dom, is ſeated in the forty-firſt degree twenty one mi · 
nutes north latitude, and in the fourteenth degree forty- 
he minutes caſt longitude, ſtanding partly on à moun- 
tain, and partly towards the ſea. Its walls, which mad 
moltly faced with a hard black ſtone called 2 are 
nine miles in circuit ; but including the ſuburbs, the 
entire circumference cannot be leſs than eighteen or | 
twenty Italian miles. Moſt of the ſtreets are admirably 
well paved wich free ſtone ; but the fault is, they have 
no lope or gutters to carry off water. That of the 
greateſt length and breadth is called the Strada di Toledo, 
which is about twenty-three common paces broad; and, 


aſter running in a direct line fifteen hundred paces, it is | 


continued ſome hundreds more in an eaſy curve, This 
ſtreet indeed has not one eminent palace; but A 
Naples has not ſuch magnificent ſtructures as are to 
ſeen at Rome and Genoa, it has very few of thoſe mean 
buildings which in other cities diſgrace their fineſt ſtreets. 
The houſes in general are lofty and of ſtone, with paved 
flat roofs, ſurrounded with elegant baluſtrades : but the 
reat number of ſtalls on which eatables are expoſed to 
le, and of balcqnies with lattice windows, are a great 
impediment to the ſtreets appearing to advantage; ba- 
ſides, they ase left deſtitute of the convenience and or- 
nament of being illuminated at night, and few cities are 
more dangerous aſter it is datk. 

The harbour is very ſpacious, and has a grand light- 
hquſe,. with a mole near fave hundted paces in length, 

hich ſeparates the main harbour ſrom the baſon. The 

ter lies behind the Caſtello Nuovo, and has Honey 
ia it four gallies, the crews of which, both rowers 
and ſoldiers, are obliged every Lent to come to a formal 
confeſſion, and to receive the ſacrament. The devotions 
of the firſt galley are followed by a day of reſt, the ſecond 
by alike interval, and ſo on. In the evening, at the 
cioſe of the proceſſion uſual on ſuch ſolemnities, the 
hoſt is expoſed, and all the gallies give it a falute. 

The great number of fountains are very elegant orna- 
meats of the city, though in many of them the water 
is but indifferent. The fineſt of theſe fountains is that 
of Medina facing Caſtello Nuovo, or the New Caſtle : 
the upper baſon is ſupported by the three Graces, and 
on the top ſtands a ſuperb Neptune, attended by ſeveral 
other figures, all _ water, which make a very 
grand appearance. — of the other fountains are of 
elegant architecture, adorned with good pieces of ſculp- 
ture. Avery fine aqueduct ſupplics the city with a vaſt 
quantity of water from the foot of Mount Veſuvius, 
by means of which Alpbonſus II. in 1442 made himſelf 
maſter of the city. The place where formerly was the 
greateſt reſeryoir of theſe waters is at preſent known by 
the name of Seggio di Nido, or Nilo, where there is an 
antique ſtatue of the riyer Nile, repreſented under the 
figure of an old man fitting on a crocodile, with boys 
playing about him, 

The number of the inhabitants is at leaſt three hun- 
dred thauſand, and as the commerce of the city occaſions 
a great buſtle, Rome, in compariſon of this city, has by 
ſome travellers been looked upon as a kind of deſart. 
Here ace ſwarms of princes, dukes, marquiſes, and other 
nobility, to whom are appointed five large fquares, 
callled Capuans, Nido, Montagna, Porto, and Porta 
Nugvo. The commonalty have . alſo their peculiar dif- 
trict. Each of theſe ſix diftrifts chooſes its deputies, who 
luperintend the police of the city, and hold a court for 
the examination of ſuch public concerns as fall under 
their cognizance. The nobility of the five piazzas, as 
they are called, alſo name their ſyndics, who, 
liaments and other ſolemn — 
and the whole kingdom. 


the par - 
ies, repreſent the city, 
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| famous Fontana. The great perron, which is divided in- 


to two flights of fleps, is of white marble, eleven com- 


At the foot of the ſteps oi each fide is the ſtatue of a 
river, that on the right repreſenting the Ebro, and that 
on the left the Tagus : but the eye of a connoiſſeur, on 
entering the palace on this ſide, muſt be offended at the 
diſproportionate narrowneſs of the court. In the audi- 
ence-room are ſinely painted the moſt remarkable actions 
of che Spaniſh nation, which is placed the expul- 
ſion of the Jews out of Spain. The Sala Regia, where 
the catnival entertainments are held, is hung with the 
re of al the viceroys at full lengthy and a particu- 
at gallery is taken up with the exploits of the duke of 
Alva, In another ſaloon is repreſented the war carried 
on by Charles V. with John Frederic, elector of Saxony. 
Indeed all the apartments abound in fine paintings and 
beautiful tapeſtry; In the palace chapel are ſurpriſin 
quantities of plate, and behind the altar ſtands a moſt 
adm rable white marble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. 

The monaſteries and convents of both ſexes in this 
city are computed at a hundred and fofty-nine ; beſides 
which are thirty-four - houſes ſor poor boys, girls, and 
women; eleven hoſpitals, five ſeminaries for eccleſiaſtics, 
four capital churches, thirty-two pariſh-churches, ſe- 
venty other churches and chapels, and upwards of a 
hundred and thirty oratories or chapels of religious fra- 
ternities, Moſt of the churches are deficient in good 
paintings and a fine front, and their marble monuments 
are not of thoſe magnificent large dimenſions that ſtrike 
the eye with ſuch ſurprize, as the far greater part do in 
Rome ; but every thing elſe, in beauty and richneſs, ſur- 
paſſes all of the kind in other Catholic countries, the 
value of the jewels and utenſils of the altars being alone 
eſtimated at ſeveral millions of dollars, 

For the defence of the city, and at the ſame time to 
keep it in ſubjection, are five caſtles, which, accordin 
to the old method, conſiſt chiefly of very firong wal] 
The Caſtello Nuovo has a communication by a covert- 
way with the kjng's palace, and one fide is contiguous 
to the ſea, Its ſubterraneous works and mines ate ad- 
mirable. At its entrance ſtands 4 triumphal arch of v 
curious ſculpture, Near it is a braſs gate, decorate 
with fine baſſo relievos, repreſenting ſome of the atchieve- 
ments of the kings of Arragon, The caſtle church is 
handſomely decorated with gilding and ſtucco - work, 

a Pieta, in a room adjoining to it, is greatly admired. 

Facing the a „Which it is ſaid can compleatly fur- 

niſh fifty thouſand men, ſtands a marble antique ſtatue of 

+ om, ſoldier, or, according to ſomes of the emperor 
ero. | | 


its oval form, ſtands on a rock in the ſea, which is join- 
ed to the continent by a bridge two hundred and twenty 
paces in length: it is ſupplied with freſh water by means 
of a ſtone conduit, embelliſhed with a variety of marble 
figures of animals, and conveys the water from the city 
under the bridge to the caſtle, where are two reſervoirs. 

The third cheek upon-the city of Naples is the caſtle 
of St. Elmo, or St. — thus called from a church 
dedicated to that ſaint, which formerly ſtood on this ſpot. 
It is fituated on an eminence towards the weft, and is in 
the form of a ſtar with fix rays. The ſubterraneous 
works are very ſpacious, and hewn out of the rock to 
ſuch a depth as to be bomb-proof, on which account a 
great quantity of military ſtores ate kept here. This 
caſtle may be ſupplied with proviſions from Caſtello 
Nuovo, by means of a ſubterraneous communication. 
In the upper part of St. Elmo's caſtle are ſeven ciſterns 
for water, under the vaults and mines is a reſervoir 
large —_ for two galleys to fail on, The water, 
which is always extremely cold, is drawn up by buckets. 
The two other caftles are of little note. | 

The moſt remarkable houſes at Naples: are thoſe of 
the prince di St. Agata, the dukes of Gravina and Ma- 


. 


| taloni, and a few others, 


The moſt remarkable churches and convents in this 
2 2 the following : * 

he cathedral is Jedicated to the Aſſumption of the 

Virgin Mary, and, though a Gothic firuftureg is very 


Of all the palaces that of the king is the moſt auguſt 
and of the neweſt architecture. It was the work of the 


e | fine, On the high altar is the Aſſumption of the Virgin 


Mary, 


uct. 


mon paces in breadth, and has a magnificent appearance. 


The Caſtello del Uovo, or Egg Caſtle, ſo called from 
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Mary, by Pietro Peruginb, à painter, who was Raphael's 
— 2 — the altar dete pillars of red jaſper, 
twelve ſeet high, without the pedeſtals; Which axe of 
verde antico. In the chapel under the bigh altar are ſome: 
curious works in marble, as feſtoons, foliages,. birds, 
children, and angels, which are by ſome attributed to 
Michael Angelo, who alſo cut the tranſparent alabaſter, 
ſtatue of cardinal Olivetio- Caraffa, the founder of this 
chapel, placed behind the altar. The pavement: is inlaid 
with -vetde-antieo, jaſper, giallo- antico, and por PRA 
The remains of St. Januarius have been removed from 
the church dedicated to that ſaint, without the walls, to 
this ſubterraneous chapel. The late emperor offered at 
his ſhrine twelve ſilver eagles; in the heads of which are 
twelve lamps kept continually burning, and one hundred 
ſcudi a year.are appointed for fupplying them with oil. | 
The moſt remarkable chapel in this cathedral is that 
called il Teſoro, on the right hand on entering the church, 
the architecture of which is extremely beautiful. In it 
are the ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul finely executed 
by Finelli, and two pillars of black marble moſt beauti- 
fully ſpotted; the door is of braſs curiouſſy wrought 
— ſeſtoons and foliages. The chapel is of a round 
figure, and contains ſeven altars of the fineſt marble, and 
Torty-two.. pillars of broccatello. Twenty-one large 
bronze: images of ſaints, each valued at four thouſand | 
ſcudi, ſtand round the upper part of the wall, and under 
them are ſixty ſilver buſts of fs many ſaints. Ihe cupola 
was painted by Lanfranco, Domenichino, and Perme- 
giano; but their work has ſuffered much by earthquakes 
that have damaged the cupola. Behind the high altar, 
which is detached from the wall, and entitely of red por- 
phyry, is the ſhrine; with filver doors, where they pre- 
tend to keep St. Januarius's head, with ſome of his blood, 
contained in two cryſtal phials, and ſaid to have been 
thered by a woman at the time of his martyrdom. Be- 
daes the three ſtated times in the year for expoſing theſe 
relics to the public view, the like is done with the deep- 
elt humiliations on account of: famine, peſtilence, earth- 
quakes, or any other public calamity, which is ſuppoſed 
to requite the interpoſition of this ſaint. The pretended 
quefaction of the coagulated blood in the phials, when 
aced near the head, is known to all the world. This 
arce is acted the firſt Sunday in May, and on the ſucceſs 
or failure of this miracle the proſperity or calamity of the 
ſucceeding year is ſuppoſed to depend. As the former 
occaſions great-public-rejoicings, ſo if the blood remains 
coagulated,- recourſe! is had to proceflions, public flagel- 
lations, &c. to avert the impending. danger. | 
.. That accurate, naturaliſt and philoſopher Mr. —_ 
ſler - obſerves, that the ſubſtance in the phial is of a 
© browniſh red, and looks like balſam of Peru, which may 
be. yery eaſily liguehed... On the day when this miracle 
is to be exhibited,,the phial containing the ſuppoſed blood 
ands ſurrounded by a great number of lights: jt is about 
three inches long, and is applied to the mouths and fore- 
heads of an. innumerable multitude. of people who throng 
to partake of ſuch, a bleſſing, the prieſt all the while 
turning it every ay; ſo that by the continual agitation, 
the warmth of his, hand, the heat from the lig ts, the 
Huvia from ſuch crowds, the ſultrineſs of the weather, 
e, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe a condenſed fluid 
may be gradually reſtored to its liquidity. - At length the 
_ prieſt cries out, Il miraculo e fatto, ** The miracle is per- 
E formed, which is immediately -anſwered by a T 
Deum, amidſt the acelamations of the people, and the 
diſcharge of cannon, This pretended miracle is not how: | 
ever peculiar to the blood of St. Januarius, for that of 
St. John the Baptiſt, St. Stephen, St. Pantaleon, St. Vi- 
tus, and St. Patricia, exhibit the like ſpectacle in other 
churches at Naples, here ſuch relics are kept, and ge- 
nerally. on the days dedicated to thoſe ſaints.. 

In the area before the cathedral ſtands a fine marble o- 
beliſk,on,which js-ereted a braſs ſtatue of St: Januarius, 
with a Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe: 
* Erected. by the city of Naples, out of gratitude to St. 
„ Januarius, , the ever propitious and powerful protector 


<<. of his native city and the whole kingdom This 


obeliſk is annually illuminated on the nineteenth of Sep- 


K SYSTEM OF 


| zuli, agates of ſeveral colours, 


of the law, to examine the private grievances of the poor; 


tember, with a ſplendor hardly to be conceived, while a 
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numerous band of muſic play by it, and all ; 
the ſeveral forts are fired 4 the * 5 tt ” 
The church of the Holy Apoſtles is almoſt covered 
with gilding and painting; but it wants a beautiful front. 
Over. the entrance is a piece of painting by. Lanfran 
repreſenting the angel deſcending to ſtir the watery of 
Betheſda, and he alſo painted the roof. The cy 
is likewiſe finely painted, and the tabernacle on the great 
altar-js 'a moſt admirable piece, conſiſting of eight piflan, 
and other decorations of amethyſts, emeralds, lapis-la. 
| a topa of the ſize of 2 
walnut, and other gems, On' the altar piece is a fine 
painting of Chriſt's head, with a crown of thorns. The 
altar is of flowered marble, and the baluſtrade before it 
of red and white marble. The other chapels of this 
church are alfo exceeding beautiful. W 
In the coavent belonging to this church are three gal. 
leries, one over another ; but. that on the ground- floor is 
by much the fineſt. "The ſtair-caſe runs in a ſpital line 
and the ſteps are very low, for the convenience of aſſes 
carrying up corn to the granaries. The library is ele. 
gant, well furniſhed with books; and affords a delight. 
ful proſpect. 
Near this, Fonvent is held a-weekly meeting of the 
heads of a f ciety conſiſting of two hundred gentlemen 


and in caſe any pauper is found to be oppreſſed, and can 
make good his complaint, a member of this ſociety is 
nominated-to undertake his cauſe : but neither this mem. 
ber nor the ſociety are at any expence, the law charges 
being defrayed by the Theatine conyent, which has large 
endowments for that particular purpoſe: | 

The Jeſuits college, as- uſual, is one of the fineſt 
ſtructures in the * : the refeCtory, the library, the 

reat ſtair-caſe, the diſpenſatory, and the church belo 
ing to this college, will afford entertainment to a — 
ler of taſte, The cupola, which is admirably painted 
by Lanfranco, was damaged by an earthquake in 1688 
ſo that the. only remains of that eminent pencil are the 
Evangeliſts, the reſt-being painted by Paolo de Mattheis,. 
a Neapolitan. | The altars are extremely rich, and in the 
treaſury, beſides ſeveral ſtatues and buſts, is St. Cyr, as 
big as the life,: of filver, enriched with emeralds, The 
Jeſuits have alſo ſeveral other churches-in this city. 

St. Dominico Maggiore belongs' to the Dominican 
monks, and contiguous to it is- a convent, where there 
axe generally a hundred and forty monks: This church 
was built by king Charles II. whoſe heart is kept here 
embalmed in a ſmall ivory urn. In the chapel of the 
Holy Crucifix is the crucifix, which, it is pretended, 
expreſſed its approbation of the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas on the real preſence of the body and blood of 
Chriſt in the Sacrament, and on certain days this cruci- 
fix is annually expoſed to publie view with great pomp ; 
but at all other times it is not to be ſeen. In the Capella 
di Stigliano is an exquiſite image of the Virgin Mary, 
and in the chapel of St. Joſeph are two fine pictures by 
Guido, + Ehe veſtry is very lofty, and finely painted by 
Solimene. In the gallery are ſeven coffins, richly cover- 
ed, in which are the remains of the kings and queens of 
Naples, and other great perſonages. 

The church of St. Franciſco di Paola, which faces the 
viceroy's palace, is remarkable for a beautiful pavement, 
a roof hnely carved and gilt, and ſeveral marble orna- 
ments, eſpecially at the high altar. The tabernacle is 
embelliſhed with eight incomparable pillars, two of lapis- 
lazuli, and the other fix of green jaſper. In the middle 
of this altar is an excellent piece of perſpeRive in enamel, 
and-it is profuſely enriched with gems. The painting a- 
bout the altar, and of the whole choir, is by Luca Gior- 
deno. Among its relics are two ſmall phials, which they 
pretend are full of the Virgin Mary's milk, that reſembles 
white: terræ ſigillatæ, but liqueſies on the feſtivals of the 
Virgin. Among the filver ornaments in the chapel. con- 
tiguous to the diſpenſatoty, is a ſtatue of St. Michael 
near three feet high, glittering with jewels, and va- 
lued at twelve thouſand ducats. | #* 
St. Maria Annunziata is one of the fineſt churches in 
Naples, for the eye every where meets with noble paint- 
ings, ſtatues, monuments, and baſſo relievos. The 
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hoſpital called la Caſa Santa, belonging to this | upright, which does not look like the poſture of an 
R 2 the beſt endowed of any ha ts whole —— perſon. The — — the cloyſter, which 
world, its annual income amounting, according to ſome, | is a hundred paces ſquare, is of marble inlaid in boughs 
to a million of ſcudi, or about two hund and fifty | and ſuch like .ornaments, and the four galleries are 
thouſand pounds ſterting. The children maintained | ſupported by (ixty- pillars, each of one entire piece' 
here are generally about two thouſand five hundred in | of the beſt whice marble of Carrara... Ev fryar has 
number. The boys are brought up to handicraft trades, | his own chamber, cloſet, library, and little garden; 
and ſome even to the church, The girls, as they grow and the prior's lodgings are fit for e reception of a 
up, according to their capacities, or inclinations, do the | prince. | 4 
work of the hoſpital, are employed in the inſtruction of | From this aſcent there is the moſt delightful proſpect 
the children, entered into a convent, or married, and had} that can be well conceived; for at one. view may be 
formerly a portion. of 'one or two hundred ducats The ſeen the ſea and many iſlands, and patticularly that of 


young women married from this houſe, in caſe they are | Caprea, and the famous ſeraglio of Tiberius as like- 
their huſbands; or if the marriage, without any fault of | villages ſituated along the ſea-ſhore. 


— 


and have a particular apartment allowed them. The an- emperor Frederic II. and the univerſity, or palace 
nual amount of the dowries to other women, with Which Studii Publici, founded in the ſeventeenth century, = 
this houſe is 14 by ſeveral antient legacies and foun- | count Lemos, would, if it was finiſhed, be the fineſt 
ditions, was at leaſt eighteen thouſand ducats ; there ſcholaſtic ſtructure in Italy. | 

being many noble families whoſe daughters at their mar- The ſuburb of Chiaia, or Spiaggia, lies along the ſea- 


theirs, proves unfortunate, are entitled to be re-adminted, e univerſity of Naples was founded in 1224 Depl 


riage received two or three thouſand dollars from this hoſ- | ſhore, and is one of the pleaſanteſt parts in the city, and 
pital. The phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, ſervants, ' on that account ſome hundreds of coaches reſort thither 
&c. ſtood the houſe annually in fourteen thouſand | in ati evening. 
ducats. wy | We cannot take leave of Naples without 2 
To the Caſa Santa belong four other 1 one of the catacombs, which the vulgar imagine were the wor 
which is at Puzzuolo, and another at Tritoli, where of the primitive Chriſtians, and ſerved as retreats in time 
great numbers of patients are ſent every ſummet to the | of perſecution z but this opinion is confuted by their be- 
warm baths and ſudatories, and there provided with food, | ing hewn out of the ſolid rock, and its being impoſſible 
lodging, and neceſſary attendance. | to accompliſh them clandeſtinely and without immenſe 
the 


his was the ſtate of the hoſpital at the beginning of | charges, and conſequently they could neuer be the work 
preſent century, when it proved bankrupt for above of the Chriſtians while the Pagans had the ſuperiority. 
five million of ducats, on which account, till the debts | The galleries, or paſſages, are here loftier and wider than 
are diſcharged, the revenue is aſſigned over to the credi- | thoſe of Rome ; they are generally arched, and ſo broad 
tors, allowing only forty-two thouſand ducats a year for | that fix perſons may walk a-breaſt; and here is one par- 
the ſupport of the hoſpital, the church, and the convent, ' ticular vault of ſuch-a height, that the roof cannot be 
This has reduced the girls portions from two hundred diſcerned by the light of flambeaus carried into it. The 
ducats to —* and the other expences have ſuffered a — — * _ 1 3 ang 
ional diminution, \ * ve imagined, t ea ies that lay in them were 
Bae church of St. Maria della Sanito, which belongs left to — in open nichesz but this — 5 not the caſe; 
to the Dominicans, are thirteen ſmall cupolas over ſo They were depoſited in cavities on both ſides of the 
many altars, all finely ornamented with paintings. The yaults, four or one over another, and theſe cavities 
tabernacle on the high altar has eight pillars of rock cry- | were cloſed up with a marble ſlab or tile cemented 
ſta}, each a foot high, cut out of a ſingle piece. It is | with mortar... St. Proculus's ſepulchre appears to have 
alſo enriched with a great number of ſapphires, and other | had a kind of Moſaic work on its covering, for at one 
precious ſtones. The pulpit is an exquiſite inlaid work | end of it are ſeveral ſmall pieces of matble ranged toge- 
of — _ — of — 8 * are 7 a | ther after that manner; and it is probable they were all 
crucifix and ſeveral pyramids o ; een lWver | adorned, according to the quality of the dead. Ir is in- 
candleſticks, each above fix feet high; a very ſmall ca- deed ſurprizing _ find ſuch — of niches un 
ket in the form of an altar, on one fide of which is the | ſtopped ; but they were probably opened by thoſe who 
afion of Chriſt, of ſuch fine workmanſhip, that in the | were in queſt of ſome ſuppoſed treaſure, ' 
boſom of the Virgin Mary, which opens with two fold- It is proper to mention among the curioſities of 
ing doors, the crucifixion of our Saviour is to be ſeen | Naples, the manner of furniſhing that city with ſnow, 
within the compaſs of a filver two-pence. In the caſket | which they there uſe inſtead” of ice, becauſe they 
is alſo” kept another repreſentation of the crucifixion, | ſuppoſe it ſooner" cools any liquor. | There is a great 
. compoſed of emeralds and other gems, On the Often- | quantity of it annually conſumed; for they drink very 
ſorium, where the conſeerated wafer lies, the fun is finely | few liquors, and not even water without it: thus it 
repreſented, the radiancy of his beams being heightenes is uſed by every body from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
by the blaze of diamonds, pearls, and rubies. The | ſo that a ſcareity of ſnow would occahion' à mutiny; as 
church and convent are built on an aſcent; ſo that a great | much as a dearth of corn in any other country, To 
part of the former, and even ſome pillars, are hewn out prevent this-the king of Spain fold the N of it to. 
of the rock. The proſpect from thence towards the ſea | certain perſons, who are obliged to furniſh the city with 
and Mount Veſuvius is extremely beautiful, and before | jr all the year round at fo much the pound. For this 
we wy is an orangery 4 open air, the trees of purpoſe they — of an high mountain at about 
winch are of an uncommon ſize. eighteen miles d ce, in which have ſeveral pits. 
The ſpacious convent of St. Martino is every where There they. employ many poor —1 the fs. 
unde ie. f St. be y ny proper 

ull of curious and magnificent pieces, and the church, | ſon of the year to roll in vaſt balls of ſnow, which th 
though none of the largeſt, is a very fine one, The | ram together and cover from the ſun-ſhine. Out of theſe 
| monks boaſt that under one pou above five hundred | reſervoirs of ſnow they cut ſeveral lumps, as they have 
thouſand ducats were beſtowed among them in ſilver plate, | occaſion for them, and ſend them on aſſes to the ſea · ſide, 
ſculptures, and pictures. The Nativity of Chriſt is à where they are eatried off in boats, and diſtributed to ſe- 
molt exquiſite piece done by Guido : the four pictures of | veral ſhops at a ſettled price, from which the whole city 

the Laſt Supper are by the hands of Eſpagnolet, Hannibal | of Naples is ſupplied; OE MH My wh 
Caracei, Paul Veroneſe, and Maſſimo; befides which, | While the banditti continued their diſorders in this 
— are many other pieces of great value, and in parti - kingdom, they frequently put the ſnou merehants under 
2 ar the famous crucifix of Michael Angelo, done, as | contribution, and tnhreatened them, if they proved- ng 


tis ſaid, to the life, after a peaſant, who for that pur- | in their payments, to deſtroy the magazines 3 which, 
poſe was murdered by the painter : it is of wood, me} pol is ſaid, bar * eaſily have — by the infuſion of 
above half a ſoot high. It is obſervable, that the head is ſome bartels of oll. Nee 267 Px 10057 vun; 
— | = | 


* ns * 


widows in neceffitous circumſtances, or forſaken by | wile the whole city of Naples z with « great number of 
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the grotto of Paufilipo, which the common people 
of Naples believe to have been formed by magic, and 
that Virgil was;thermiagician.s To form a juſt idea of 
this place, ſays Addiſon; the reader mult imagine a vaſt 
rock undermined; with | a paſlage r through 
it, near as long and as broad as the mall, in St. James's, 
park. This ſubterraneous paſſage is much improved ſince 
Seneca gave ſo bad a character of it. The entrance at 
both ends is higher than the middle, and fanks by de- 
grees to throw in mite light upon the reſt, each en- 
trance being about eighty or a hundred feet high. To- 
walds the middle art two large funnels, bored through 
the roof of the cavern, to let in light and freſh air. The, 
bottom'of it is paved with broad ſtones like the ſtreets of 
Naples, and is cleaned ſeveral times in a year, and then 
it is pretty free ftom duſt ; but as it is à toad extremely, 

vented, this convenience is of no long duration. A 
the breadtn is between eighteen and twenty feet, there is 
ſuſficient room ſor two carriages to avoid each other. 
Near the middle of it is an oratory he wn out of the rock, 
with a lamp continually burning in it. This is certainly 
4 vety antient work of art, yet there are no vaſt heaps of 
Rones to be ſeen about the mountain, though the great 
quantities of them could not certainly be concealed, had 
they not been conſumed in the moles and buildings of 
Nables. This confirmed me, ſays Mr. Addiſon, in a 


tonjecture which I made at the firſt ſight of this ſubter- 


raneous paſſage, that it was originally not ſo much de- 
ned ſor a highway, as ſor a quatry of ſtone; but that 
the inhabitants fiding a double advantage by it, hew'd 
it into the-prefent form. The ſame deſign was perhaps 
the original of the Sybil a grotto, conſidering the pto- 
digious multitude of palaces that ſtood in its neighbour- 
hood. When I was at Chateaudun, in France, the ſame 
tleman adds +1 met with a very curious perſon, a 
ember of one o the univeriiticy of Germany, ho had 
ſtaid à day or two in the town longer than ordinary, to 
tale the meaſures of ſeveral empty ſpaces cut in the ſides 
of va neighbouring mountain ; ſome} of them were ſup- 
ported with pillars ſormed out of the rock; ſome re- 
ſembled galleries; and ſome were not unlike amphithea- 
tres. The gentleman had formed feveral ingenious hy- 
potheſes relating to the uſe of; theſe ſubtetrancous apart · 
ments, and from thence made ſeveral obſervatians on the 


magnificence and luxury of the antient Chateaudunois; 


but communicating his thoughts on this: ſubject to one 
of. the moſt learned perſons of the place, be was nat 2 
little ſurprized to heat, that theſe ſtupendous works were 
only ſo many quarries of free · ſtone wrought into differ» 
ent ſorms according as the veins of it directed the work - 
men. © n 7 4 TY, "LT 77 RE g 
On this mountain they ſhew a tomb of Virgil, though 
it is well known that this celebrated poet was buried on 
the other ſide af the city, towards Mount PauGlipog it 
being pleyſantly variegated. with churches, convents, 
and vineyards that produce excellent wine, kay ec! 
On leaving the grotto of Pauſilipo, you turn off on 
the right hand into a very pleaſant road, which tunning 
between fane- videyards, leads to the lake of Agnano, 
which is almoſt à perfect circle about an Italian mile in 
circumference. // —— water in ſore parts of it is ſeen 
a ſtrong ebullition. On approaching near it one is ſer» 
ſible of the motion of the water, which, poſſibly proceeds 
from the aſcent of the efluvia. The tenches, and eels 
in this lake have in winter a very good flavour; but in 
ſummer are not eatable, which is in ſome meaſure im- 
putatl to the great guaytities; of flax and hemp brought 
thicher from all the neighbouring parts, and put in the 
water to be mellowed. 
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heat is ſupportable in the hotteſt, room 
loop towards the ground. The fame o 
vn the baths of Tritoll. The patients 
of different degrees of heat, according to the nature 
theic, complaint; and in the ſudatories of St, Germano. 
which. are ſaid. ta be very efficacious in the gout, debili. 
ties, inward, heats, &c. they never ſtay above a quarter 
of an hour at a time... __._ Th n 4 
Within an hundred paces of theſe falubrious ſudatories, 
is a ſmall natural cavern known by the nan, e of tne. 
Grotto del Cami, or the Dog's: grotto, that animal being 
— cheſen to prove the ſurprizing effect of the 
Vapour in this cavity. It is about twelve feet in length, 
five broad, and ſix high, and is famous for -the poiſonous. 
ſteams which riſe above its ſurface, . The ſides of the 
otto are marked with green as far as the vapour reaches, 
The common experiments are holding the dog with, his 
"noſe in the vapour, by which means he ſoon loſes all 
ſigns of life; but on his being carried into the open air, 
or thrown into a neighbouring lake, if he is not quite 
dead, he immeqiately recovers. :. A torch dipt into the 
vapour goes out in a moment, ſnuff and all; and within 
it a piſtol cannot take fire. Mr. Addiſon ſplit a reed and 
laid. a tram of gunpowder in the channel of ic; then 
placing one end of the, reed above the vapour, and the 
other at tha bottom, found that the vapour could not in- 
tercept the train, nor hinder it from running to the ver 
end; and, by repeating the experiment, ſo far diflipated the 
vapour, that he could eaſily let off a piſtol in it. A viper 
being put in it bore the vapour nine minutes, and the 
ſecond time ten; but on its being brought out after the 
firſt trial, it took ſuch a, vaſt quantity of air into its 
lungs, that it ſwelled nearly twice as big as before, and 
upon this extraordinary ſtock of, air, it perhaps lived a 
minute longer than before, Dr. Connor attributes the 
extinction of lights and the death of animals in this grotto 
to the great rare faction of the air, cauſed by the heat and 
eruption of the ſteams. ' ** The heat is, however, very 
£* inconſiderable ;. but to ſatisfy myſelf, ſays Addiſon, 1 
placed a thin vial, well ſtopped with wax, within the 
„ ſmoke of the vapour, which, certainly would have 
** burſt in an air ſo rareſied as to kill a dog or quench 
* a torch 3 but nothing followed upon it. However, 
to remove all tarther doubt, I borrowed a weather- 
; *©. glaſs, and fixed it in the groita in ſuch a manner that 
| << the ſtagnum was entirely covered with the vapour; 
+ *f, but after half an bour's ſtanding in it, I could not 
, £© perceive that the quick-ſilver ſunk. It is generally 
| % ſuppoſed that this vapour is ſulphureous, but [could 
; *© ſee. no reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition: upon my dipping 
| ©© my. hand, into it, it leſt no ſmell. upon it; and though 
put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches 
into the ſmoke, they all inſtantly went out, as if 
<< immerſed in water, 8 — be the compoſition of 
«© the vapour, let it have but one quality of being very 
% viſcous or gluey, and | believe it will mechanical] 
ee ſolve all theſe phenomena, Its unctuouſneſs wi 
& tender it heavy, and unfit for mounting, unleſs the 
«© heat of the earth was much greater than it is, to ta- 
& rify and ſcatter it. It will be too thick and groſs to 
& keep the lungs in play for any time, ſo that anima's 
« will die, ſooner or later, in proportion as their blood 
© circulates flower or faſter. F ire is as ſoon extinguiſh- 
« ed in it as, in water, from its wrapping itſelf in the 
« ſame manner about the flame, and hinderiog, by its 
continuity, any quantity of air and nitre from ap- 
« proaching,it ; but as its ſparks. ate no leſs com 
than thgſe of liquors, they are not ſo tenacious as to 
© intercept the fire that bas once caught a train of gun- 
powder, on Which account they may be quite broken 
< and diſperſed by. repeating this experiment.. 
Solfatara 18,2 little, valley, which, together with the 
neighbouring mountains, is of a yellowiſh colour, with 
ſmoke iſſuing from; ſeveral parts. Upon widening the 


holes from whence it proceeds, and digging to ſome *. 
N the 
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dines ſo exceſſive, that there is no ap- altar the beheading of St. fan arius is extreme! | 
— be p whey; ſtones that lie round ſuch open. | painted, ves Foo, 911 I y 2 y Sew 
pe are in a continual agitation, and upon eg to | This — values Itfelf on its ie been honoured 
ings round a bandful of ſmall pieces of money, ſome with the firſt Chriſtian, community in Italy, St. Paul 
e led eight or ten feet high in the air. Even in ſome] in his Journey to Rome having found brethren there, 114; \ 
—2 the mere exhalations without ſmoke contifually | In the ſquare of: Toledo is a fountain, adorned. with a 
throw- up the ſand, and keep it ſuſpended. : Thus this fine ſtatue of St. Jahdarlus, and an ancient Roman ſta- 
valley may be detmed the miniature of Veſuviusz and tue of fine marble dug up without the city. The har- 
though that mountain is upwards of eight miles diſtant} bour of Puzzuoſo is very .commogious, and is formed by 
there appears to be. a ſubtertaneous communication be- ſourteen piers, or paſtes, filing above the ſurface of the 
tween it and this valley, it being obſerved, the thicker | water, hich: antiently joined together by arches, 
tie ſmoke! is here, the more quiet Veſuvius i;; and ths and on the ſides of theſe pilaſters are vaſt ſtones with 
more violent the eruptions of the latter, the leſs ſmoke is | holes in them for faſtening ſhi „Ke. Formerly there 
obſerved to proceed from Solfatara. Tbe ground is ala were twenty: five theſe pita ers ; but ſome of them 
moſt every where hollow ; for if a ſtone be thrown upon have been tatally demoliſhed, and others do not riſe ſo 
it, à long ſubterraneous echo enſues; but if a large ſtone high as he ſurfac xk. n * 
by caſt-into one of the holes that have been dug; the noiſe] The ſea"about this city abounds in fh, eſpecially of 
js almoſt as great as that of thunder. Here ate prepared | the teſtaceous kind. Here is a ſmall fih not quite an 
ſulphur, vitrio! of a ſapphire colour, eſteemed better ifich" ity length; called call mar ino, or ſea-horſe, and & 
than that of Rome, and likewiſe alum to the greateſt enerully ried ſor Keeping the, head very much re- 
perfection. The large leaden kettles uſed in this operas | ſembles that of # Horſe.” It is often bruiſed with vinegar 
tion, are not heated by 2 fire of wood or coale, but | and honey, and op pid by way of plaſter to the part 
only by the natural heat of holes in the ground over | bitten by a mad dog ind the women. eat them to pro · 
which they are placed. The people in general believe | cure a good breaft of milk, = | 
that theſe apertures are ſpitacles, if not of hell, at Jeaft | The Lucrine Jake, famous ithong the, Romans ſot᷑ its 
of purgatory z and it is pretended that ghoſts often appear | fine oyſters,” and great 'abundatice © n 
| 
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l ö of other fiſh, ies hear 
in theſe parts, mak ing dreadful lamentations; and theſe the ſhore, and at preſent is very ſmall, it having been for, 
idle notions are-yery carefully promoted by the monks of | the moſt part died vp, by à new mountain which | 0 
a capuchin convent, in the neighbourhood, to render the inſtantaneouſly in the night, between the nineteench and 
people more tradlable. 14 , | twentieth of September 1538, during an earthquake | 
Ihe church of the above convent is built on the ſpot | which cauſed a terrible devaſtation in the neighbour; 0 
where St. Januarius is ſaid to have been beheaded z and hood. The ſubterraneous fire, after, making : — 5 
there is always a great heat ſelt in the church, which ts chaſm] ejected ſuch a quantity of ſtones, Res. ſulphur, 
principally omireed from ſome holes near the high altar: and ſand, as within twenty-four hours formed this moun 
A great quantity of ſa}tpetre is to be ſeen on the walls | tain; the perpendicular height of which is not leſs th; 
of the veltry., That the monks may be provided with | four hundred fods, and the circumference three Italian 
cool and wholeſome water; their reſervoir ſtands upon a] miles. | Od CTY” aj Need e oak; tg ws + 
pillar incloſed with à Wall, out of the reach of the warm] The lake of Averno lies in a narrow valley, and 13 
and ſulphureous exhalations: . | nearly of the ſame lize as the lake of Agnano 5 but. 

In the nejghbourhood of this valley are a great number | water has not the quality. aſcribed to it 55 Vigil, an 
of ſubterranean paſſages that have a communication with | other authors, who repreſent its poiſonous exbalations;as 
each other, and ſeem to have been ſo many reſervoirs of almoſt inſtantaneouſſ) Killing the birds that attempted ta 
water for the old city of Puteoli, whichextended to this | fly over it. At preſent fowls are qbſerved not only, t 
valley; as appears from an amphitheatre in this neighbout- | harbour about, but even to fwim upon it; jt is flock 
4 ancjently ſtood in the midſt of that city. with fiſh, and the fand all round produces fine fruit an 

Portici, a village near Veſuvius, and between ſeven | excellent wine: for Auguſtus having cauſed the woods 
and eight miles from Naples, where a royal palace was] about it to be cũt 'down, the country became more 
built dy the preſent king of Spain, when king of the þ healthy, and the ſake was no longer formidable... 
Two Sicilies, with a'valuable. muſedm of antiquities. This ſake is ih ſome places an hundred and eighty fe 

At a ſmall diſtance from Portici, — — the | deep; and ſome old walls ſtanding near it, are ſuppo c 
city of Heratlia or Herculaneum; which ih the reign of | to be the.remain#of à temple $f Apollo. 1 
Nero was for the better part deſtroyed by an earthquake, | In the ſame valley is the entrance into the grotto of the 
and afterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, | fibyl-Cumahi, which is hewn in the rock, and after 
overwhelmed by a ſtream of the lava of Veſuvius. In] one enters; ſtooping very low, ig found to be about ten 
the years 1689 and 1711, upon digging into theſe parts, | feet in breadth, twelve in height, and . ſeveral hundred 
ſomewhat of this unfortunate city was diſcovered j but | paces in length. The ſtory of a ſibyl's reſiding here is 
ſince the year 1738, farther ſearches habing been made | unqueſtionadly fabulous. BY 


at a. conſiderable expence, ſtately buildings made their] The ſhote of the bay where anciehtly, food the city 
appearance, and from among the rubbiſh were taken a | of Baia, was nee covered' with magnificent edifices, as 
multiplicity, of invaluable antiquities, as paintings, ſta- | appears from the tuins of the emperor_Nero's palace at 
tues, buſtoes, books, furniture, and various utenſils, this place, and . by the remains of the warm 
and the ſearch is ſtill continu dl. I bachs at Tritoli, the reſervoirs of which are cut in a. 
At the diſtance of eight miles from Naples is Puzzuolo, || rock" after a very ſurpriſing manner, The ſteam of the 
the ancient Puteoli, which in the time of the Romans || water is of ſuch intenſe hear, that no perfon'can proceed 
was a conſiderable city, but at preſent is only a ſmall 5 twenty paces into the 10 70 & leading to it. 
town on a bay, where the great quantity of beautifu}|| Theſe baths are at preſent uſed Who ſame diſorders 
ttones and gems caſt up by the ſea, afford 2 ſufficient | as the ſudatory of 'St.'Gefmiano.” At the foot of the hill 
proof of its former ſplendor and magnificence. The| are ſeveral other baths, and | rticularly one called 
greateſt part of theſe ſtones are of a blue or red caſt; St. George, in which'the water is only luke- warm. On 
and there are frequently found among them pieces of | the ſhore are the remains of n Julius Czfar, 
verde antico and porphyry, which ſeem to have been | and of the temples'of Dian and Vegas. 
uſed in Moſaic work ; likewiſe agate, cornelian, ame-] Caſerta is à ſnwall x6wn;" $125 of a_billpp, and che 
thyſts, jaſper,, onyx, beryl, and. lapis-lazuli. The old] capital of a'ſmall piscine Here g a Foyal palace 
city has been entirely deſtroyed by the ravages of war, [which has been lately bune;, and is taid to have coſt an 
inundations, and earthquakes.. immenſe ſumnun . os WOE IT 7h 1 
The cathedral is built with large blocks of marble, Capua is now a {mall town 'off the river Volturno, 
and was converted from a pagan temple into 2 Chriſ- | fifteen miles to the north eaſt of Naples ; it has ſome ig 8 
tian church, dedicated to St. Proculus and St. Januarius, |\confiderable- fortifications,” and ſeverat he hoults ; J | 
'whoſe ſtatues of marble ſtand in the middle of the church, in the 


” U J > a "T7 
churches. © The preſent town was built in the year 855, 
At the entrance on the left hand is a beautiful altar of. | | 


_. SL. 


| : ; and in 869 was made the firſt NT rs ptie in the king | 
inlaid work, with a very coftly tabernacle. On the high 22 of Naples. The ancient ce brate! city of Capua, 
$2409 bo 


which 
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which vied in magoificenee with Rome and Carthage, 
food two Italian mifes from the modern, and out of its 
ruins was built the market town of St. Maria, in the en- 
virons of which are {till ſeen the remains of palaces, tem- 
ples, and other buildings, particularly a beautiful am- 
phitheatre of ſtet ſtone. he teighbouring country 
produces great plenty of the fineſt fruits and wine. 

There ate ſeveral other ſmall cities and towns in the 
Terra di Lavora; but as they contain very little that is 
worthy the notice of the curious, we Mall proceed to 
deſcribe ſome iſ}ands on the conſt of that territory. 

W | . 


er. . 


.. . cularly Gaprea, Niſala, Preciia, and Iſchia; 


| . | 
N deſcribing the iſlands on the coaſt, of the country 
laſt defefibed, we Hall begire with Capri, the ancient 
Capreay to which Auguſtus Czſar often came for his 
health and recreation, and Tiberius made it a ſcene of 
the moſt infambus pleafores. This iſland lies three 
Italian miles from that part of the main land that pro- 
jets fartheſt into the ſea, It extends four miles in 
ngth from eaſt to weft, and about one in breadth. The 
weltern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, 
vaſtly high and inaccefible next the ſea; yet Ano- Capri, 
the largeſt town of the ifland, is ſuuated here; and in 
this part are feveral places covered with a very fruitfol 
foit. The eaſtern end of the iſland alſo riſes up in pre- 
cipices that are nearly as high, though not quite ſo long, 
as the, weſtern. Between the rocky mountains at each 
end, is a flip of lower ground that runs acroſs the iſland, 
arid is one of the Mleafanteſ ſpots imaginable ; it is co- 


vered with myttles, olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vine- | an 


rards, and corn-fields, which look extremely freſh and 

autiful, and afford a moſt delightful little landſcape, 
when viewed from the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, Here is ſituated the town of ea, two of 
three convents, and the biſhop's palace. In the midſt of 
this fertile tract riſes a hill, Which in the reign of Tibe- 
tius was probed covered with buildings, the remains 
ie which are {fill to be ſeen, _ But the moſt conſiderable 
uins are thoſe at the very extremity of the eaſtern pro- 
motitory, where there are ſtill ſome apartments that are 
very high and arched at the top: theſe appear to have 
been 2 5 bathing places, or reſervoits of water. From 


this place there is a very noble proſpect; on one ſide of * 


it the ſea extends farther than th can reach z- juſt 
oppoſite is the green promontory of Sarentum, and on 
the other fide the bay of Naples. What recommended 


this iſland to Tiberius was its wholeſome air, which is 


cool. in ſummer and warm in winter, and its inacceſſible 


coaſts, which night be defended by a handful of men 


gainſt a powerful army. The whole iſiand was pro- 

ably cut into ſeveral eaſy aſcents adorned with a variety 
of palaces, and planted with as great a number of graves 
2 gardens as the ſituation of the place would 3 
yet the works under eu were more extraordinary than. 
thoſe on its ſurface ; for the rocks are undermined with 
. galleries, bagnios, and other ſubterraneous re- 
tirements, that ſuited the voluptuous life of the empexar. 

It would appear ſurprizing that ſo few remains, of thoſe 
many works of art are now to | 
formed, that after Tiberius's. death, the Romans ſent 
thither an army. of pioneers, in order to deface the beau- 
ties. of the ian. | 


In failing round Caprea,, * Mr. Addiſon, I was — 


tertained with many rude proſpects of rocks and preci- 
pices, that in ſeveral places riſe half a mile in perpendi- 
cular, height, and at the bottom are caves and grottos 


formed by the continual breaking of the waves upon 


them, © In-entering one, called by the inhabitants Grot- 


' to Oſcuro, ' after the _—_ was a little worn off my eyes, 
I could diltinQly fee all the parts of it, by a glimmering 


reflection that played upon them from the ſurface of 


the water. The mouth is low and narrow, but after 


having entered pretty far in, the cavern opens on both 
!ides In 1 e undr 
temp to the other, The roof is vaulted, and diſtils 


plantations, riſing above each other. It is ſaid to biin 


of th Iſundi of the Ovaſt the 'Tirrg Lees parth- 


Benevento, chis country, together with the Principato 
Ultra, ſormed only one principality; but Radalchis and 


ſeen, were we not in- 


yards from one ex- 


Naprkg. 


freſh water ſrom every part, which fell as faſt ag 
droppings of a flower. Thoſe of the 2 — 
| Neapolitans who have heard of Tiberius's grottos, main. 
tain that this was one of them; but many reaſons ſhew 
it to be natura], for beſides the little uſe of ſuch a dark 
cavern of ſalt waters, it has no-marks of the chiſſel. The 
lides are of a ſoft mouldering ſtone, and there are ſeen 
many of the like hollow ſpaces worn in the bottoms of 
the rocks, as they are more or lefs able to reſiſt the force 
of the water that beats againſt them. | 

The iſland of Niſida is ſeated at a ſmall diftance from 
the main land, and is à kind of large garden laid out in 
beautiful ſlopes and terraces, adorned with a variety of 


its proprietor à yearly income of eight thouſand dueats 
Towards the fouth it has a ſmall harbour, called Porto 
Pavone, and on a neighbouring rock ſands a lazeretto 
where- ſhips bound for Naples are obliged to perform 
quarantine, _ . | 

The iſle of Procita, which belongs to- the marquis of 
Vaſto, though not above ſix- miles in circuit, has about 
four thouſand inhabitants, and produces abundance of 
ood fruit and wine. A little town of the {ime name 

nds on its ſouth peak, and on the ſhore oppoſe the 
main land is a market town. | 

The iſland of Iſchia, which ſtands farther out into the 
ſea, at two miles diſtance from Procita, was by the an. 
cient poets called Inarime. Theſe repreſent Typhceus as 
s under it, on account of its fiery eruptions ; but 
there have been none of theſe for near three hundred 
years: the laſt was very terrible, and deſtroyed a whole 
city ; but at preſent there are ſcarce any marks of a ſub- 
terraneous fire: there are indeed ſeveral cracks through 
which a ſmoke conſtantly iſſues; but-it probably ariſes 
only from the warm ſprings that feed the many baths 
dry ſudatories with which this iſland is plentifully 
ſtored ; for about one of theſe breathing paſſages a num- 
ber of myrtles flouriſh within the ſteam of the vapours, 
and have a continual moiſture hanging upon them. - This 
land, including the projection of its ſmall promontories, 
is ten miles in circumference, and is very mountainous, 
but produces great ſtore of fruit, good wine, and game. 
- The little town and caſtle of Iſchia, on the north end 
of the iſland, ſtands upon a very high rock, divided by 
the ſea from the iſland, but joined to it by a bridge. 
This iſland is the ſee of a biſhop. 
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Of the other Previnces of Naples called the Principato Ci- 
Ara and Ultra, er the 2 and Farther Principality, nd 
the Baſilicata or Baſilicate ; their Situation, Extent, and 
F principal Cities. 12 


Pur province called the Principato Citra, or the 
+ Hither Principality, had its name from the fol- 
| wing circumſtance: in the time of Arechis, duke of 


— 


Siconolſ, having divided it between them, that part ly- 
ing on this ſide the Appennine mountains received the 
name of the Hither Principality, and that on the other 
fide the Farther Principality. 
The Hither Principality is bounded on the north by 
the Farther. Principaiity, and part of Campania Felix : 
on the ſouth and weſt by the Tuſcan ſea; and on the 
ſouth-eaſt- by the Baſilicate ; extending in its greateſt 
length from the \north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt about ſixt 
miles, and in its greateſt breadth from north to ſout 
about thirty. The ſoil produces corn, wine, oil, and 


ſaffron, and have a great deal of ſilk. 
The principal towns in this proviace are the follow- 
ing. | | 


Salerno, in Latin Salernum, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is ſituated near the ſeay in the fortieth degree for- 
ty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the fifteenth _— 
twenty-ſix minutes longitude, and ſtands in a plain ſur- 
rounded wirh-fertile and delightful hills ; it has a pretty 
good harbour; though it is little frequented, yet is for- 


tified and: defended by a caſtle, It became an * 


2 NAPLES: 


ſo early as the year 974. Its ſchool was for- 
—— —— Nagel 8 of the Arabians or 
gatacehs veſorting to it in great numbers, under the 
inces of the Longobardi, and from them the inbabi- 
tants learned philoſophy, and eſpecially- the ptaclite of 
„for which the Arabians were then highly cele- 
| brated. "I his ſchool was at laft ruiſed to an univerſity. 
Salerno has no buildings worth notice, except the ca- 


are indeed but two prinoipal ſtreets 3 theſe run parallel, 
and are croſſed on both ſides by all the others. 
Scova, a ſmall but well inhabited city, is the ſee of a 
biſhop immediately ſubject to the pope, and is ſituated 
on the north- euſt coaſt of the gulph of Salerno, about 
ſour miles from that city. | K | 
Amalfi is a ſmall city on the bay of Salerno, about 
twelve miles to the weſt of that city: it is an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, and is honoured with the title of a ane 
It was built in the year 600, and was — a conſi- 
derable and powetful place, it being the ſeat of a repub- 
lic which maintained its freedom till the year 1075, Ic 
is pretended that the uſe of the mariner's compais was 
firſt diſcovered in this city by Flavius Blondus, about the 

1300. | 19 
There are a conſiderable number of ſmall rowns in this 
diſtrict, moſt of which are the ſee of a biſhop, but are 
too inconſiderable to deſerve notice. | 
The Principato Ultra, ot the Farther Principality, is 
ſeated in the middle of the Appennines, and is bounded 
on the north by the Moliſe and the Capitanata ; on the 
eaſt by the Capitanata and the province of Barri ; on the 
ſouth by the Hither Principality, and part of the Baſi- 
licata ; and on the weſt by the-Terra di Lavora. Its 
extent from north to ſouth is about thirty miles, and 
from eaſt to weſt about forty-eight. 

Benevento, the capital of the province, is à latge and 
handſome city, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, ſituated in 
the forty-firſt degree fifteen minutes latitude, and in 
the fifteenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude ;' thirty- 
four miles to the north-caſt of Naples, and fifteen from 
Capua. It has ſuffered greatly by eatthquakes, particu- 
larly in 1688, when the archbiſhop, afterwards pope 
Benedict XIII. was dug out alive from among the ruins ; 
but when he was advanced to the papal chair he rebuilt 
_ the city, which is at preſent ſubject to the pope; and is 
ſeated in a delightful and fertile valley near the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Saboro and Calore. | 

There are in this principality a conſiderable number 
of ſmall cities, which have the honour of being the ſee 
of a biſhop, and many ſmall market towns. 

The Baſilicata, or Baſilicate, is partly ſurrounded by 
the ridge of the Appennine mountains, which near Ve- 
noſa, in this province, is divided into two branches; 
both of which extend to the ſea. It formerly compre- 
hended the largeſt and beſt part of the ancient Lucania, 
and though very mountainous, produces corn, wine, oil, 
ſaffron, cotton, honey, wax, and fruit. It is bounded 
on the north by the Capitanata ; on the eaſt by the gulf 
of Tarento, and part of the territory of Barri; on the 
ſouth by Hither Calabria ; and on the weſt by the two 
principalities juſt deſcribed. | 

The principal places in this province are, 

Acerenza, the ancient Acherontia, a ſmall town with 
the title of a dukedom belonging to the houſe of Carac- 
cioli, and was formerly an archiepiſcopal fee, which was 
tranſlated to Matera, in the territory of Otranto. Tt 
is ſeated on the river Brandano, at the foot of the Ap- 
pennines; but is a ſmall town poorly peopled, and daily 
1 to decay, as are moſt of the cities in the Baſi- 
Cate, N ; 
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07 the Provinces of Calabria, Citra and Ulera, or Hither 
and Farther Calabria : Their Situation, Produce, andprin- 


cipal Cities. 
(CALABRIA Citra, or Hicher Calabria, was ſormerly 

A called the Valley of Crate, and was eſteemed a part 
of Græcia Magna. Calabria in general received its name 


77 


thedral, ſome convents, and the town-ball; The ſtreets, 
as in moſt uneient cities, are narrow and uneven; there 
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colour. 


0 
ſrom the laſt Greek emperors, and is bounded on the 
north by the Baſilicate; on the eaſt by the gulph of. 
Farento, and the Tonian ſea; and on the ſouth ahd welt 
by the Mediterranemg. i Wy 
This countty produces abundance of fruit; corn, wine, 
ow flax, hemp, ſugar; rice, ſaffron,” honey, cotton, and 
"" 1 e | JT HIAF 4 
As manta is chiefly produced in Calabriz, it will be 
propet here to take notice of that excellent drug, which 
exſudes from a kind of aſh-tree very common in chis 
country : for in the heat of ſummer it flows from it, in a 
white ſweetiſh juice or gain; There are three kinds of 
this Calabrian manna ; ons called mam di corpa, which 
is the fineſt, and is' fpohtaneouſly diſcharged from the 
trunk aud large branches of the tree, in the form of a 
eryſtalline liquor, which hardens into grains of differ- 
ent ſizes, and is ener Al gy the ſucceeding” day. 
The ſecond ſpecies; called by the Italians mama forzata, 
or forzatella, is obtained by making thcifions in the bark 
in che month of Auguſt,” after he natural diſcharges 
ceaſe. ' From theſe incifions the manna flows copiouſſy 
from noon till towards midnight, and is the next 9 
expoſed to the fun in order to be dried ; but this fort Is 
leis eſteemed, on accoint of its ithputity and yellow 
The thitd ſpecies, called manna di Frondi, 
Iſſues ſpontaneouſly, like a kind of ſweat; from the leaves, 
on which the drops are indurated by the ſun into grains 
about the bigneſs of wheat ; but this laſt ſort is not con- 
ſtantly gathered on account of the difficulty of ſeparat- 
ing it from the leaves. That manna is reckoned beſt 
which is white and new, the dark coloured and brown 
being old and decayed.  - PIER * i 
This country is faid to have alſo mines of gold, ſilver, 
_— I } together with ſulphur, ' alabaſter, and rock 
cryſtal, | | | | 
The principal cities of Hither Calabria are: 
Conſenza, the antient Conſentia, the capital of the 
province, and the feat of the tribunals of juſtice, It is 
ſituated in the thirty-ninth degree twenty-five minutes 
latitude, and in the ſixteenth degree thirty-nine minutes 
9 on the river Grati, near the place where the 
Vaſento falls into it, and at the foot of a hill opening 
into a moſt delightful and ſpacious plain.” It is the ſee 
of ah archbifhop, who has a conſiderable revenue, tho” 
he has only one ſuffragan, the biſhop of Martorano. ' 
Roſſano, a ſmall city, With the title of a dukedom, 
a hundred and forty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Naples, is 
ſituated on a hill almoſt entirely ſurrounded with Hi 
rocks, and upon a ſmall river that falls alittle below it in- 
to the Salano: it is alſo the reſidence of an archbiſhop ; 
but he has no biſhop under him. 2 | 
Paola, or Paula, a well built little city at a ſmall dif- 
tance from the ſea, ſtands thirty miles weſt by ſouth of 
Roſſano, and belongs to the houſe of Spinelli. The in- 
habitants boaſt of its being the birth-place of St. Fran- 
cis, the founder of the order of Minims. Here are con- 
vents of Jeſuits, Auguſtines, Franciſcans, Capuchins, 
and Dominicans ; but the convent of Minims of the 
order of St. Francis of Paola, is fittiited a mile from 
the city, and has a fine church, At a little diſtance from 
the town is the palace of prince Francavilla, ſituated be- 
tween two hills. This province has alſo ſeveral other 
little cities and ſmall towns. 11 
Calabria Ultra, or the Farther Calabria, antiently call 
ed Terra Jordana, is the fartheſt province of Italy, and 
is ſurrounded by the ſea, except where it joins to Hither 
Calabria.” It has but few towns of any note ; but the 
moſt conſiderable of them are the following: 
Reggio, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation di Calabria, 
is a ſmall town ſituated oppoſite the iſland of Sicily. Tho”. 
it is ſeated near the ſea," its pott is only fit for very ſmall - 
veſſels, which lie expoſed to all winds ; and though it is 
an archiepiſcopal ſee, it is neither large, rich, nor well 
opled. It has two convents, or-colleges, one of Je- 
uits and the other of Dominicans, and in both are taught 
humanity, philoſophy, and theology. The ſtreets are 


- 
* 


narrow, and the buildings mean and in the old taſte; 
but though the cathedral is ſmall,” it is neat, and has a 


noble chapel, in'which is a ſtately cupola, and is adorned 


with porphyry, uifferent kinds of marble, ſculptere, and 


inting. 
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In this city is a ſingular kind of manufacture of what 
they call fiſh-wool. It is taken from a ſhell-fiſh that re- 
ſembles a large muſcle, but is hairy; and this hair, which 
is longer or ſhorter according to the largeneſs or age of 
the fiſh, being well ſoaked in freſh water and waſhed, 
is carded, ſpun, and knit into waiſtcoats, ſtockings, 
gloves, petticoats, caps, &c. and though lighter than, 
cotton or filk, is ſo warm that the winds in the ſevereſt 
winters cannot penetrate through it. Such quantities of 
this work are fabricated here and in the neighbourhood, 
that it is bought very cheap;; but when the traders carry 
it to the great cities of Italy, they raiſe the price to an 
extravagant degree. , | 

Tropea, a city. ſituated in a ſmall plain on the top of 
a high rock, that affords a fine \proſpet of the fertile 
fields of Calabria, and on the other ſide of the ſea. It 
ſtands about thirty-nine miles to the north of Reggio, 
and the aſcent to the city is by a ſpacious ſtreet adorned 
with gardens before the houſes on each ſide, and being 
continued in the ſame line within. the gates, divides the 
city into two parts. The reſt of the ſtreets are narrow, 
and the cathedral is a plain antient ſtructure; tor the city 


has been an epiſcopal ſee under the archbiſhoprie--of | 


Reggio, ever ſince the eighth century. At ſome diſtance 
without the city are ſeveral ſmall rocks, on which are 
built little forts. 


r. Au. 


Of that Diftria of Naples termed Apulia, including the three 
Provinces of the Capitanata, Barri, and Otranto : their 
Situation, Produce, and principal Cities; with a conciſe 
Account of the Iſlands fituated on the Coaſt, and of the Pro- 
vinces of Hither and Farther Abruzzo. 


- A PUGLIA, or Apulia, includes the three territories 
of the Capitanata, Barri, and Otranto; but it is 
only in a more extended ſenſe that the firſt can be ſaid 
to belong to it. It is ſituated between the Appennine 
mountains, which bound it ta. the ſouth, and the Adria- 
tic ſea, its northern boundary. | 
Apulia, eſpecially the two firſt territories ineluded in 
it, being a level country, with few or no hills, is in 
ſuch want of ſprings and rivers, that the inhabitants 
have no other water for drinking than the rain ſaved in 
ciſterns, either in their houſes, or built at the public ex- 
pence in the open market · places. The cattle drink alſo 
rain- water out of reſervoirs formed by nature among the 
rocks. The dew in this hot country, from the proximity 
of the ſea, is very copious, and ſerves to refreſh the 
corn-lands and vineyards inſtead of rain: but, during the 
exceſſive heats, the «garden-grounds are watered day and 
night from the wells, which yield only a brackiſh fetid 
water. However, in the parts from Manfredonia, as far 
as Mount Gargano, are ſprings of fine ſweet water. The 
coaſt between the town of Manfredonia and Barletta is 
one continued heap of ſand, which has probably been for 
ſome centuries:thrown up by the ſea, where it forms a 
kind of bay. In ſome places the ſand lies ſeveral fathoms 
high, and has nothing growing upon it but myrtle, 
ſhrubs; and herbs, with deep roots that ſhoot down to- 
wards the water: yet this place, though naturally fo 
wild. and deſart, produces ſeveral advantages. In the 
adjacent ſea, which is ſhallow, the fiſhermen, during the 
months of April and May, make conſiderable profit 
by catching à kind of cuttle-fiſh, For this purpoſe 
the fiſhermen throw into the ſea ſome bundles of 
myrtle, and the fiſh coming to them to ſpawn, are 
caught in nets. | 
he only fuel the fiſhermen have to boil their fiſh 
with is the dried dung of buffaloes, which they gather 
along the coaſt, no inhabited place being near at hand 
where they can provide themſelves with neceſſaries. To 
this coaſt herds of buffaloes reſort, and during the heat of 
the day lie in the water, the waves at flood beating over 
them. In this ſandy ſpot, particularly towards Batletta, 
are planted gardens and vineyards ; the beds of the gar- 
dens are here covered with branches of myrtles, that the 
winds. may not diſorder them by tearing up the ſand, and 
the plants receive their chief nouriſhment from the ſea- 
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water imbibed by their roots; for the ſtocks of the: 
vines are ſet ſo deep in the ſands, that the ſea — 
to them; and the like is obſerved wich reſpect to eſ 8 
lent plants, as melons, pompions, and cucumbers. - 
the wine produced here has a ſaltiſh taſte, but the wat 
melons are incomparable, and are ſent even to Na 4 
being reputed a moſt delightful refreſhment in the ho 1 
ſummer months, On the bay of Tarentum are lle. 
wiſe broad, waſte, and uninhabited tracts, conſiſtin * 
tirely of ſand- hills, which only produce junipers wich 
red berries, and a few. other ſhrubs and plants, 

The other part of the country is much more fertile 
Apulia producing great quantities of corn; but the a. 
being exceſſively hot, it is in ſome years all burnt u i 
The Jeluits are the proprietors. of halt this province and 
are ſaid to treat their tenants with the ſame rigour as th 
Neapolitan lords, frequently. exerciſe towards their 5 
mers; ſo that Burnet ſays, they ſometimes die of hunger 
even in the moſt plentiful years, from the cruel —— 
of exporting. their corn, , 

We ſhall now give an account of the three province 
included under the name of Apulia, | 
The country of Otranto, which was a part of the an- 
tient Calabria, is bounded on the north by the territor 
of Barri, and by the gulph of Venice; on the eaſt by 
the fame gulph ; and on the ſouth and weſt by a great 

bay, which is between that province and the Baſilicato. 
Within land it is very mountainous, dry, ſandy, and in 
ſome parts barren; but in moſt places abounds in wine 
olives, figs, and other fruit. But the country is "= 
quently infeſted with locuſts, which at certain ſeaſons 
come in ſuch ſwarms, as threaten the deſtruction of all 
the produce of the earth; but Providence has remedied 
this evil by ſending at the ſame time birds which devour 
them. his province is alſo infeſted with tarantulas, 
eſpecially in the diſtrict of Tarento. It is likwiſe fre- 
quently viſited by Algerine pirates, who not only ravage 
the country, but carry all the people that fall into ther 
hands into ſlavery. To prevent this they have built a 
great number of forts all along the coaſt, in which are 
garriſons, 
. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, the province of 
Otranto has a conſiderable number of cities and towns, 
four of which are archiepiſcopal; theſe are Otranto, 
Tarento, Brindiſi, and Matera; and ten epiſcopal. 

Otranto, the capital of the province, is ſituated in the 
fortieth degree five minutes north latitude, and in the 
nineteenth degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude, on the 
mouth of the Adriatic, on the eaſtern coaſt of Italy. It 
is ſeated on a rocky iſland, joined by a bridge to another 
iſland, which alſo by a bridge has a communication with 
the continent. It has a good harbour and a conſiderable 
trade, and is defended by walls, baſtions, and a citadel. 

Tarento, the antient Tarentum, is a ſmall city ſeat- 
ed on a peninſula that projects into a bay of the fame 
name, and had once a fine harbour; but it is now ſo 
ſhallow as to admit only fiſhing-boats. It has a pretty 
ſtrong fort, and the bay 1s famous for freſh water ſprings 
at the bottom. It has ſtill ſeveral monuments of its an- 
tient grandeur, as the ruins of a ſtately theatre and other 
public buildings; but though it was once the head of a 
republic, which even made war on that of Rome, it is 
now ſmall and chiefly inhabited by fiſnermen. This city 
gave name to the ſpiders called. tarantulas, already de- 
{cribed. | | 

Brindiſi, the antient Brunduſium, is ſituated on the 
Adriatic coaft, thirty-two miles to the eaſt of Tarento, 
and had once a convenient harbour, which has been 
ſpoiled by the Phoenicians ; and fince it has had this loſs 
it has much declined, and is now nothing near ſo large 
as it was formerly. | 

Gallipoli is ſeated on a high and craggy rock in the 
gulph of Tarento, and though ſmall is very ſtrong and 
well inhabited. It is ſurrounded by the ſea, having 4 
communication with the continent by a bridge defended 
by a good fort, and has a pretty good trade. 

Matera is an inland city on the weſtern fide of the pro- 
vince, and is ſeated in a valley by the river Canapro, 
ninety- ſive miles to the north-weſt: of Otranto. It is 
pretty latge, and is computed to contain about three 
thouſand families. | Th 

| e 


Hence 
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The country of Barri, or Bari, is bounded on the north | and mountainous, it being croſſed by the Appennines ; 
and eaſt by rhe Adriatic ſea ; on the weſt by the Capita- but is fertile, and produces corn, fruit, and ſaffron. It 
nata, from which it is divided by the river Fanta; and | is healthy, pleaſant, and well inhabited; and the people, 
on the ſouth by the Bafilicate. Itis eſteemed one of the | who are tolerably induſtrious, have ſome manufactures. 
moſt fertile and beſt cultivated » provinces in the king-] Aquila, the capital of the province, is ſituated on a 
dom of Naples, eſpecially towards the Adriatic ſea, along | little hill, at the foot of which runs the river Alterno, 
| which it has its greateſt extent, Its principal cities are and has an antient caſtle, It was once a handſome city; 
the following * - but, on the ſecond of February, 1703, was almoſt de- 
Barri, . the capital of the country, ſtands on ſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake. The firſt ſhock was 
the Adriatic ſea, in the fortieth degree forty minutes north | ſo terrible, that the inhabitants abandoned the city; but 
latitude, and in the ſeventeenth degree forty minutes eaſt returning to hear veſpers, it being Candlemas-day, the 
longitude, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is pretty | ſhock returned, and two thouſand four hundred. people 
large and well inhabited; and had formerly a good haven, | periſhed, eight hundred were deſtroyed in one ſingle 
till it was ſpoiled by the Venetians. church, and the greateſt part of the city, with its walls, 


 — 


Trani, in Latin H'ranium, is ſeated in a fruitful plain | were thrown down. | 
on the coaſt of the Adriatic, about twenty miles to the The other towns in this province are very inconſi- 
weſt of Barti. The inhabitants ſay it was built by Tra- derable. | | 6% 
jan, and from him was apntiently called Trajanum. It] Abruzzo Citra, ſo called from its being on this fide 
has been erected into an archbiſhopric ever ſince the the river Peſcara, is bounded on the north-eaſt by the 
ninth or tenth century, The city is handſome, well Adriatic on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the territory of 
built, and is defended by a caſtle ; but is ſmall, though Moliſe; and on the ſouth-weſt by that of Lavora. It 
the courts of judicature for this province are held there. has not only the Appennines running through it, but 
The Capitanata, or Capitanate, the antient Apulia ſome other conſiderable mountains, particularly the Ma- 
Daunia, is bounded on the north and eaſt by the Adria- jella and Cavallo, the former of which is covered with 
tic; on the north-weſt by the Moliſe ; on the ſouth by | perpetual ſnow. F 
the Farther Prineipate, the Baſilicate, and Barri. Its The country produces plenty of corn, rice, fruit, and 
ſoil is naturally dry and ſandy, the graſs ſhort, but ſweet, | ſaffron ; here are alſo many large woods, which ſhelter a 
and feeds a great number of cattle, which are driven | great number of wolves, bears, and other wild creatures, 
thither from the Abruzzo. which render it neceſſary to go always in troops and well 
There are hardly any woods in this country; but there | armed. 
are ſeveral lakes and ſome conſiderable rivers, The  Chieti, the antient Theate, and the capital of the pro- 
principal of the latter are the Offanta, Carapella, Cer- | vince, 1s ſituated in the forty-ſecond degree thirty two 
varo, Candelare, Fortore, and the Tiferno. The only | minutes north latitude, and in the fourteenth degree forty- 
mountain of note in this province. is called Gargano, or | eight minutes eaſt longitude, and ſtands on a hill near 
Monte Sant Angelo, and extends itſelf through a great the river Peſcara, on the confines of the Farther Abruzzo. 
part of the province. On the top of it is a convent, It is a pretty large, well built, and populous city, the 
where particular devotion is paid to Michael the arch- | ſee of an archbiſhop, who has only one ſuffragan, name- 
angel. On the ſame mountain is fituated a town called ly, the biſhop of Ortona; and here the courts of judica- 
Monte Sant Angelo, which is the ſee of a biſhop. ture for the province are held. This city gave.name to 
Manfredonia, the capital of the province, was built | the order of Theatines, which was inſtituted in 1524 by 
out of the ruins of the antient Sipontum, and is ſituated | John Peter Caraffa, who, before his exaltation to the 
at the foot of Monte St. Angelo, upon which it has a | pontificate by the name of Paul IV. had been archbiſhop 
caſtle, and before it a port on the Adriatic. It had its | of this city, 
name from Manfred, natural ſon to the emperor Frede- Lanciano, the antient Anxanum, is ſituated ſeventeen 
ric II. who rebuilt it in the year 1256; but has been in | miles to the eaſt of Chieti, and is the fee of an arch- 
a very low condition ever ſince the year 1620, when it biſhop, but without ſuffragans. A little river, to which 
was ſurprized and taken by the Turks, who carried off | it gives name, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic, and 
all its cannon, bells, &c. and ſet it on fire. The city | forms a kind of harbour. The city is well inhabited, 
is ſmall and thinly inhabited, and the haven being choak- | and famous for its fairs, to which the merchants repair 
ed up, is only fit for ſmall veſſels. It is, however, an | from both ſides of the Adriatic. 
archiepiſcopal ſee. Sulmona, the antient Sulmo, is ſituated twenty-two 
Moſt of the other towns of this province are very in- miles to the ſouth-weſt of Chieti, and ſtands in a plain 
conſiderable, we ſhall therefore leave them to take notice | ſurrounded by mountains, between gwo rivulets that de- 
of ſome iſlands, fituated off the coaſt of this province in | ſcend from the Appennines, beſides the Sora, which runs 
the Adriatic ſea. "Theſe are the Tremiti, which conſiſts | by it. It is pretty well built, and full of inhabitants. 
of St. Nicolo, or T remiti, St. Domino, and la Capraria; | This city has the title of a principality belonging to the 
the principal of which is St. Nicolo, which is inhabited | houſe of Borgheſe, and is the ſee of a biſhop.” It is fa- 


by a ſet of monks, who have ſurrounded it with high | mous in hiſtory for being the birth-place of Ovid. 
walls flanked with towers, to which are added four ſtrong 


baſtions. Near the ſhore is likewiſe built a ſmall arſ:nal 


8 the rigging of 2 mo monaſtery, which is a SECT. VIII. 
pacious and magnificent edifice, has a large ciſtern in 
the center of the cloiſter, for the uſe of the monks, be- Of the Ifland of SICILY. 


ſides ten or a dozen more for that of the other inhabi- | I Names, a conciſe Deſeription of the Streight of Meſfinas 
tants. The church, which has a high roof, and three | and 74 Scylla and Charybdis. £4 Situation and Extent of 
ſtately iſles, is a hundred and ſeventy feet long, and | the ard its Climate, Rrvers, and Produce. A Deſcrip- 
ſeventy broad, The choir and pavement are very beau- | tion of Mount Ætna, its Eruptions, and the dreadful Earth- 
tiful, as is alſo a chapel enriched with offerings of im- | quakes that have laid waſte the Iſland. © The Number of the 
menſe value, in which they pretend to have a miracu- | Nobility, and the Government and Arms of the Iſland. 
lous image of the Virgin, and a miraculous crucifix. The N 
iſland is of an oblong irregular figure, and in the middle ICILY is by far the moſt conſiderable iſland in the 
almoſt divided by a narrow iſthmus. 8 Mediterranean, both with reſpect to its ſize and 
St. Domino is the next in bigneſs; it is about ten miles fettility. It was anciently called Trinacria and Trique- 
diſtant, and is very rocky and craggy, as are the other | tra, from its triangular form, and Sicania; from the Si- 
two iſlands, which may be rather termed huge rocks, and | canii, its inhabitants; but the Siculi afterwards making 
are not worth deſcribing. | | themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the iſland, gave 
. Abrvzzo Ultra, or Abruzzo beyond the river Peſcara, | it the name of Sicilia. In ſucceeding ages, ſome Gre 
is bounded on the north-eaſt by the Adriatic ſea ; on the | cian colonies ſettling here, ſpread over a great part of 
ſouth-eaſt by the Hither Abruzzo ; on the ſouth-weſt by | the country, and their language became the vernaculat 
abina, and the Campania of Rome; and on the north- | dialect, till the iſland at laſt fell under the dominion of 
welt by the marquiſate of Ancona, This country is cold | the Romans. As to its modern hiſtory, it has 'been 


touched 
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2 upon in our account of the kingdom of Na- 
es. | 
Both the ancients and moderns have maintained that 
Sicily was originally joined to the continent of Italy, 
but gradually ſeparated from it by the encroachments of 
the = and the ſhock of earthquakes, ſo as to become a 
perfect iſland, IH 
he ſtreight between Sicily and Calabria, which is at 
moſt but three Italian miles broad, is called the Faro, or 
Pharo, of : Meſſina, from its faro, or light-houſe, on 
the narroweſt part, and Meſſina, its 1 which is 
ſituated near it. Oppoſite the cape of Faro, on Which 
the, light - houſe ſtands, is the rocky promontory of Sci- 
glio, the ancient Scylla, where the ebb and flood in 
this ſtreight are very irregular and ſtrong, and, where it 
is narroweſt, extremely impetuous ; ſo that there is no 
ſtemming the tides, even in a ſtrong ſoutherly wind; on 
which account it is uſual to have the veſſel hauled up by 
oxen along the coaſt of Calabria. 1515 

The famous. whirlpool Charybdis, in this ſtreight, lies 
on the outſide of the harbour of Meſſina, and was no leſs 
terrible than Scylla to the ancients; It is probable that 
this dangerous Vortex is occaſioned by the currents o 
the ſea, which here run counter. The misfortunes for 
which this place was formerly rendered dreadſul, are now 
| ſeldom heard of; and in a calm, eſpecially when the 
ſouth wind does not blow, the place is ſo ſmooth that a 
ſmall boat may ſafely paſs over it. 

Sicily extends from the thirty-ſixth degree thirty mi- 
nutes to the thirty-eighth degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and from the twelfth degree twenty minutes to 
the ſixteenth degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude. 
We have already obſerved that it is of a triangular form, 
and its utmoſt length from eaſt to weſt, that is from 
Cape Faro to that of Boco, is computed at ſomewhat 
more than two hundred and ten miles ; its breadth from 
north to ſouth, from.Cape Faro to that of Paſlaro, is a 
hundred and fifty miles, and its whole circuit about fix 
hundred. | 

The climate of this iſland is ſo hot, that even in the 
beginning of January the ſhade is refreſhing, and chil- 
ling — 25 are only felt a few days in March, and then a 
ſmall fire is ſufficient to baniſh the cold. The only ap- 
pearance of winter is found towards the ſummit of mount 
Etna, where ſnow falls, and is preferved by the inha- 
bitants in the following manner. They dig pits in the 
open air, and in them lay the ſnow, with ſtraw or ſtub- 
ble, and ſalt, /fratum ſuper flratum, and then cover the 
place with earth. In ſummer, when ſnow is wanted to cool 
their liquors, one of theſe pits is opened, and the quan- 
tity of ſnow required being taken out, the hole is im- 
mediately cloſed, | 

In this iſland are found gems and valuable ſtones, as 
agate, jaſper, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, marble, and ala- 
baſter; and it is equally rich in metals and minerals, as 
gold, filver, and copper, tin, lead, iron, and alum : 
it has alſo a variety of hot baths of very ſalubrious qua- 
lities, beſides other medicinal waters. 

The hay rivers of this country are Cantera, for- 
merly the Taurominius ; the Jerretta, the ancient Sy- 
methus; the Salſo, the Belicis, and the Termini. 
Though the iſland appears as one entire rock, the ſoil 

is exceeding fertile ; it was anciently ftiled the granary of 
Rome, and at preſent has not only ſufficient plenty of 
corn for home conſumption, but exports great quan- 
tities to the kingdom of Naples, which would otherwiſe 
be diſtreſſed. It is however far from being ſo well cul. 
tivated as formerly, ſeveral tracts lying waſte, eſpeciall 
in the weſtern part. Its wine is excellent, as are alſo 
moſt kinds of fruit, in which it abounds, together with 
dil, ſugar, honey, ſaffron, and ſalt ; the ſugar is chiefly 
produced in the neighbourhood of mount Etna, 

T he cattle are very fine, and all forts of game are in 
conſiderable plenty. All the coaſt affords good fiſheries, 
particularly for tannies; and at Trapani is a conſiderable 
coral fiſhery. Great profits are made of filk, the culti- 
vation of which was firſt introduced in the year 1130, 
by earl Roger, who returning from an expedition into the 
Hol Land, brought back with him ſome perſons well 
verſed in the management of filk ; hence it ſoon ſpread” 
into Naples, the Milaneſe, Spain, * the French pro- 
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vinces bordering on Italy. In ſhort, whatever ſeem; 

quiſite in point of neceſſity, delight, or ornament this 
country affords in ſuch profuſion, that the inhabitant, 
notwithſtanding the exactions with which they — 
ways been burthened by their ſovereigns and his del | 
gates, 2 at on eaſe, and grow rich, * 

Etna is the higheſt mountain in Sicily, ie ; 

firſt diſcovered at a tance by ſailors, to no bir i — 
ſents the view of a prodigious chimney, or a ver 1 
rugged pillar. The inhabitants call it Monte Gibel 
or ongibello, that is, Mount of mounts. The Wr 
to it from Catanea is thirty thouſand paces high ; but hy 
the fide near Rondazzo, only twenty thouſand 4. 
ſtands ſeparate from all other mountains; its figure 1 
circular, and it terminates in a cone: its circumference 
at bottom is no leſs than a hundred thouſand paces; The 
lower parts of it are very fruitful in corn and ſugar-canes:; 
the middle abounds with woods, olive-trees, and vines. 
and the upper part is, almoſt the whole year, covered 
with ſnow ; yet within it is a continual fire, which, by 
its frequent and violent eruptions, bas always . 
dered it very famous. Many of theſe dreadful eruptions 


f | are recorded in hiſtory ; but we ſhall go no farther back 


than the your 1669, of which we find an account in 
the Philoſophical I ranſactions. It then broke out on 
the eleventh of March, two hours before night, on the 
ſouth-eaſt fide of the mountain, about twenty miles from 
the old mouth, and ten from the city of Catanca 
The noiſe of the eruption was heard an hundred miles. 
to which. diſtance the aſhes were alſo carried. The 
matter thrown out was, like that of Veſuvius, a ſtream 
of metals and minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſ; 
of the fire, which boiled up at its mouth, till it flowed 
over, and having run a little way, the extremity began 
to cruſt, and turning into large porous: ſtones, reſem- 
bling large cakes of burning ſea-coal, came rolling and 
tumbling one over another, bearing down any common 
buildin 1 their weight, and burning whatever was 
combuſtible. The progreſs of the inundation was at 
firſt, for ſeveral days, at the rate of three miles in twen- 
ty-four hours; but afterwards it ſcarce advanced a fur- 
long in a day, and thus continued for fifteen or twen 
days together, running into the ſea cloſe by the walls of 
Catanea, At length it made ite way over the walls into 
the city; but there did no conſiderable damage, except 
to a convent of Benedictines. In its courſe it over- 
whelmed fourteen towns and villages, containing three 
or four thouſand inhabitants ; and it is remarkable, that 
during the whole time of this eruption, which laſted 
fifty- four days, neither fun nor ſtars appeared. 
ut though Catanea then eſcaped the threatened de- 

ſtruction, it was almoſt totally ruined in 1693, by one 
of the moſt terrible earthquakes mentioned in hiſtory. 
It was not only felt all over Sicily, but at Naples and 
Malta; and the ſhock was fo violent, that people could 
not ſtand upon their legs, and thoſe who lay upon the 
ground were toſſed from fide to fide, as if upon the rall- 
ing billows. The earth opened. in ſeveral places, throw- 
ing up large quantities of water; and great numbers 

riſhed in their houſes by the-fall of rocks that were 
looſened and rent from the mountains. The ſea was 
violently agitated, and roared dreadfully ; mount Ætna 
threw up vaſt ſpires of flame, and the ſhocks were at- 
tended with a noiſe that exceeded the loudeſt claps of 
thunder. 

Fifteen or ſixteen towns, and eighteen manors, with 
the inhabitants and cattle, were entirely ſwallowed up, 
ſeveral other towns and villages were laid in ruins, and 
ninety- three thouſand people ſoſt their lives, of whom 
eighteen thouſand were inhabitants of Catanea, very few 
eſcaping the general and ſudden deſtruction of that city. 
The number of churches and convents involved in this 
dreadful calamity was no leſs than nine hundred and ſe- 
venty-two.. Since that time there have been two fe- 
markable eruptions of Mount AÆtna, one in 1753s. and. 
the other in 1755, and at the laſt time it raged with ex- 
ceſſive fury. | | 

Though the country has not for a long time been ſuf- 
ficiently inhabited, 15 its nobility are very numerous, 
they being computed to amount to ſixty dukes, fifty- ſix 


marquilles, above an hundred earls, and a great — 
| * . 
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The number of churches, convents, and re- 
en foundations is alſo exceeding great; the buildings 
\- handſome, and the revenues conſiderable; 
"—_ is a ſovereigh eccleſiaſtical tribunal, which judges 
in all diſputes and atfairs in which the clergy are concern- 
4, It was originally "inſtituted by the papa court, and 
— reſident, who is called the judge of the kingdom of 
Sicily, claims the reſpect uſually paid to a legate à latere. 
The court of Rome has endeavoured to eiroumſeribe the 
er of this tribunal; rar Ae 2 
| oſed, and forbid the clergy to appeal to 
pray ore: Urben II. having granted An Roger and 
his ſucceſſors the title of his native legates in Sicily, the 
king conſiders himſelf as an independent ſovereign, not 
only in temporal, but in ſpiritual affairs. The kingdom 
js governed by a viceroy, Its arms are a ſaltire with ſix 
les gules, and for ſuppotters a crowned eagle ſable. 
The king's revenues arifing from this fruitful iſland are 
very co iderabtteeee.. | | | 


SECT, IX. 


he three Divi * of Sicily, and the principal Places in 
5 with a —— e e of the Cities of 
Meſſina and Palermo. Fa | 


HE kingdom of Sicily is divided into three pro- 
vinces, which are called valleys. The firſt is Val 
di Demino, or Demona ; the ſecond Val di Noto; and 
the third Val di Mazara. f 
Val di Demino, which is the neareſt to Italy, extends 
from Cape Faro to the river Termini. The principal 
places in this province are the following: 9 
Meſſina, antiently Zancle, and afterwards Meſſana, 
is a pretty: large and well built city, ſituated in the thirty- 
eighth degree eleven minutes north latitude, and in the 
ſixteenth degree fourteen minutes eaſt longitude, ſtand- 
ing partly in a plain near the ſea, and partly on ſome 
riſing grounds. Beſides an irregular fortification, it has 
2 citadel, of five large and regular baſtions, and the 
neighbouring eminences, — Gonjaga, Caſtel 
Reale, Porta Reale, Conſagra, Mattagrifone, and Caſtel 
Lacio, ate all defended by forts. The private houſes 
ate handſome and well built, and the publit edifices mag- 
nificent, eſpecially the palaces of the viceroy and arch- 
biſnop. Its churches: and convents are numerous, and 
generally elegant ſtructures, with conſiderable revenues, 
and the arſenal is well ſtored with all kinds of arms 
and am munition. 1 * 81 
The catbedral is a large ſpacious ſtructure, but very 
antient. It is richly ornamented on the inſide, partieu- 
larly the high altar, by the fide of which is the vice- 
roy's throne, Which is likewiſe very rich, and elevated 
on an aſcent of ten or twelve broad ſteps. It has alſo 
ſeveral magnificent chapels, particularly one dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, enriched with every thing that can 
be termed magnificent and coſtly, and is much reſorted 
to by the inhabitants, .who pretend that the Virgin ſent 
them a letter, which is hete preſerved as a choice relic, 
and once a year carried about in proceſſion with great 
pomp. The Jeſuits have a college and three other 
houſes, The archbiſhop's palace is large and well built. 
The general hoſpital, called the Loggia, is one of the 
moſt beautiful public buildings in the city; beſides which 
there is a large and rich hoſpital for old people, found- 
lings, lunatics, the lame, blind, &c. which are here well 
kept in vaſt numbers ; and near it is a ſpacious well 
built lombard-houſe, under good regulations. 
The city extends itſelf on a riſing ground a the 
ſhore with ſome declivity. - The chief ſtreets are large, 
one running parallel with the port, and Meſſina is well 
furniſhed with water by ſubterraneous aqueducts, and 
with all kinds of proviſions. | ln 


Ihe port is of an oyal form, and ſo deep that ſhips 


of eighty) guns may come near enough to the quay, for 


people to go in and aut by the help of a plank. To- 
wards che Faro, or light-houſe, it is incloſed by a crook- 
ed neck of land, on the broadeſt part of which to the 
eaſt ſtands the citadel; and towards its weſt end a Fort 
called St. 6 which defends the narrow entrance 
"= 7 I { 


| * under the archbiſhop of Mont Real: 


towns in this province are. 5 
Palermo, the antient Panermus, the moſt conſiderable, 
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to the harbour. Neat this neck of land is the Iazaretto, 
built on a rock projecting out of the ſea. 


The trade of this city, though greatly declined, is 


ſtill conſiderable, eſperially ſince the year 1728, when 
the harbour was. declared a free port. An annual fair is 
held here in Auguſt, ' at which great quantities of fo- 
reign goods are expoſed to ſale. This city claims the 
prerogative of being ſtiled the capital of the Kingdom 3 
but Palermo diſputes this point of preveengy: FA FI 


Catanea, the. antient Catana, ſtands by the ſea, neat 


the foot of mount Atna, and has been frequently al- 


moſt deftroyed by the eruptions of that mountain and by 


earthquakes, It js pleaſantly ſituated upon the river 
Indicello, eighty- four miles to the weſt of Meffina, and 
was antiently one of the richeſt and moſt ppwer ful cities 
in Sicily; and particularly famous for a magnificent tem- 
ple dedicated to Ceres. The cathedral was à noble build- 


ing, ſupported by columns of fine black marble; but in 
the dreadfu] earthquake before mentioned in 1693, eleven 
hundred people who had ſheltered themſelves in thi 
ſtructure, where the relics of St. Agatha their great pa- 
tronefs were kept, were buried under its ruins, and the 
city in a manner deſtroyed: yet the fertility of the adj a- 
cent country has induced the people to return by de- 
ees, who have ſince rebuilt a part of it. It is a bi ob 
here are a conſiderable number of ſmall towna in 
t wn ns 
Val di Noto extends from the river Jarreta to the ſouth 
coaſt of the iſland, and alſo reaches to the tiver Salſo. 1 
contains ſeveral cities, and above forty towns. T he 
principal places in this diſtriẽt are the following: .. 
At the diſtance of 'ſeventy-two miles to the Duth.by 
weſt of Meflina, is Syracuſe. antiently the capital of 
Sicily, and a very flouriſhing republic, and way twenty-two 
miles in compaſs ; but at Prefer is extremely reduced 
a ſeries of calamities, eſpecially by the earthquake in 


1693; yet its inhabitants are now. ſaid to amount to 


fourteen thouſand; and it ſtill continues one of the molt 
conſiderable cities in the iſland, on account of its advan- 
tagcaus ſituation, the commodiouſneſs of its port, 


the height and ſtrength of its walls, which are waſhed ou 


every ſide by the ſea; for it now contains only one of the 
five parts into which it was antient]y divided, and ex- 
3 no farther than the diviſion formerly called the 
nſula, DEA ESP - 4 |; | 

At the entrance of the port is a ſtrong but regular 
caſtle, which has a communication with the city by a 
wooden bridge. In this caſtle is the famous ſpring called 
by the antients the fountain of Arethuſa, which upplies 
it with plenty of water. The pott is of à roundi 


figure; and though not every whete of equal depth, has 


room ſufficient to receive the largeſt veſſels, or even a 
conſiderable fleet; its only fault is its not having Cafe 
anchoring ground, eſpecially when the wind blows hard 
from the eaſt and north-eaſt, ak #2 et ay" 
+ Caſtro Giovanni, the antient Enna, a city much ce- 
lebrated by the poets, who repreſent Proſerpine as bein; 

carried off from the fields in its neighbourhood. It is 
ſituated near the heart of Sicily, forty-five miles to th 

ſouth-weſt of Catanea, upon a hill to the north-weſt o 

the lake of Pergus, and has à ſpatigus plain adorned with 
flowers and rivulets, near which is à cavern; whence 
Pluto is faid to have come with his car, and to have car- 
ried off that goddeſs. "This city is now ſmall, but well 
built, and defended'by an old caſtſe. 


The province termed Val di Mazara lies on the weſtern 


fide: of the iſland, having Val di Demino on the eaſt, 
from which, it is divided by the Fiume Gronde, or Great 
river, and the Val di Noto on the eaſt- ſouth- eaſt, from 
which it is parted by the river Saſp, and is on the other 
ſides encompaſſed by the ſea. It's very mountainous, 


but fertile and well watered, it having near a dozen con- 


fiderable rivers, and many leſſer ones. The principal 


- 


city in the province, and even the capital of the iſ)and. 
It is ſituated at the bottom of a gulph on the north 


in a delightful and extenſive plain terminated by high and 

| fertile hills, which almoſt ſurraund it on the land ſide, 

in the * degree ten minutes latitude, and the 
3 


thirteenth 


| 


: 
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thirteenth degree forty-two minutes longitude. It bas 
been already mentioned in treating of Meſſina, that Pa- 
lermo diſputes with that city the honour of being the 
capital of the iſland ; and indeed it has the houſes, of a 
great. number of the nobility and dug. ſeveral fine 
public buildings, and the ſtreets are ſtraight, large, and 
regular, particularly a beautiful and ſpacious one called 
Callaro, that extends through the whole city, and has a 
viceroy's palace at one end, and the ſea-ſhore on the other, 
to which it deſcends by a gentle declivity, 

The viceroy's palace is not only a magnificent ſtruc · 
ture, adorned with fine ſculptures, Kier and gar- 
dens, but allo ſerves inſtead of a caſtle, it commanding 
the city by its ſituation, and being flanked by high towers 
and other works. The piazza before it is noble, and a- 
dorned with the ſtatue of Philip IV. of 7 ſtandin 
on a pedeſtal enriched with trophies in baſſo relievo, an 
ib the ſtatues of the four cardinal virtues on the four 

es. 

On one ſide of the palace is the great hoſpital of the 
Holy Ghoft, and on the other the cathedral, an antient | 
ſtructure, with four large towers, and richly adorned 
within. This city is ſaid to contain upwards of a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand inhabitants; it is an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, has an univerſity, fifty-two monaſteries, and 
twenty-two nunneries. It has ſeveral fine churches, 

rticularly that of St. Matthew, commonly called de 
Anima, which is much admired for its architecture, 
beautiful marble, paintings, and ſtately portico. Among, 
the other public buildings is the court of judicature, which 
is equally eſteemed for its largeneſs, the magnificence of 
its architecture, its paintings, and other ornaments. Be- 
fore it is a ſuperb fountain, which is eſteemed the moſt 
beauriful in all Italy, both from the number and elegance 
of the baſons, which ſtand one over another, and from the 

reat variety of figures which throw water into. them, 
he city contains many other fine fountains and mag- 
nificent buildings, particularly the city gate, which is ſo 
wide and lofty 1205 it reſembles a magnificent triumphal 
arch, adorned with a great number of marble figures and 
other ornaments : it ſtands at one end of the long and 
noble ſtreet of Caſſaro, as the viceroy's palace does at 
the other; ſo that from the palace through the whole 
length of the ſtreet you have a proſpect of the ſea, which 
through this ſtately gate reſembles a beautiful canal of a 
ſtupendous extent. 
The quay, which runs the whole length of the city, 
from which it is divided by a ſtrong wall, is wide, beau- 
tiful, commodious, and one of the fineſt walks and places 
of reſort about the city. The greateſt part of the quay is 
planted with trees ; 1 that one may walk under them 
eltered from the ſun and rain, with the port, the mole, 
the forts, and the open ſea full in view. The port is 
very convenient for ſhipping; the long mole extends a- 
995 two hundred fathoms towards the ſouth, and about 
our hundred towards the weſt, in the form of a rectangle: 
at the end of it are two batteries of cannon, and a high 
tower or light-houſe. In the middle of the mole is a ſmall 
fort, and at the other end, next the land fide, is a for- 
treſs, with four baſtions; with the arſenal for the gallies, 
the magazines, and other ſtore-houſes. The port is ſafe 
and commodious every where, except on the ſouth- 
welt fide, which is full of cocks, that riſe no higher than 
the ſurface of the water, on which account ſhips enter 
it, near the head of the, mole juſt oppoſite the city, 
where they have from eighteen. to twenty-two fathoms 
water. TT | 

Trapan 
on the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sicily 
to the ſouth-weſt of Palermo, and is ill famous for its 
hap for the number of nobles and gentry who live in 

ze city and its neighbourhood; for the many trading 
veſſels that fail to and from it; for its ſalt ſprings and 
works, and its having a good coral fiſhery. It is ſituat - 
ed on a peninſula, forty-five miles to the ſouth - weſt of 
Palermo, and is defended by a ſquare caſtle. Its haven 
is large; but too much expoſed to the ſouth winds. At 
its entrance is the above. caſtle ſeated on a rock, and 
which is ſurrounded with other works and batteries, and 


x the antient Drepanum, ſtands pies RG 
ly, about forty miles 
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Liran; 
called Eryx,, and on the top was a tem 
the — Anchiſes. = FFD gs ” 
Gergenti was antiently the greateſt and riche 
the whole iſland; it ſtands about four miles 
ſea, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt, ſixty-ſix miles to 
of Palermo. It roſe out of the ruins 
Agrigentum, though it does not ſtand 
ſame ſpot, It is ſituated at the mouth of the riyer 8 
Blaſio, upon a hill, and is deſended by a caſtle ſo ſtro > 
by nature, that there is no acceſs to it but at one wes 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, and is ſaid to have been an. 
tiently ten miles in compals, and is famous for. its tyrane 
Phalaris, who uſed to torture thoſe who had diſpleaſeg 
him in his brazen bull; but Perillus, the artiſt who had 
the cruelty to invent it, was, for his reward, condemned 
to bave the firſt experiment tried upon himſelf, The a0 
Jacent territory is rich, and produces great quantities of 
corn, of which it carries on a conſiderable trade by means 
of the river and its port, which lies about five miles to 
the weſtward, 


{t city in 
ſrom the 


the ſouth 
of the antient 


directly on the 


SECT. X. 
Of the Iſlands round Sicily ; with a particular Deſcripii 
Malta, and the Knights Te 2 7 


1 
HE principal iſlands round Sicily are, fir, the 
Liparean iſlands, called by the antients Aoliz and 
Vulcaniz ; theſe lie towards the north of Sicily, and the 
neareſt is about forty miles diſtant. The volcanoes that 
were in ſome of them, and till partly remain, have al- 
ways Contributed to the violent winds which continually 
reign in theſe parts; whence-the antients ſaid, that 
Aolus, the god of the winds, reſided bere, and accord- 
ingly called them by his name; and Vulcan being the 
tutelary god of ſuch yolcanos, they were alſo called Vul- 
can's iſlands, The moſt remarkable are the following: 
Lipari, or Lipara, che largeſt and moſt populous of 
them, is computed to be about eighteen miles in cireuit, 
including its capes and the windings of the coaſt, ſor it 
is of a very itregular The climate is healthful, 
the air ſerene, aad the fail rich and fertile. Beſides corn, 
wine, and fruit, which grow in great plenty, the inha- 
bitants ſend great quantities of figs and raiſins into moſt 
t likewiſe produces abundance of ſul- 
phur, allum, and naphthe ; and has ſeveral warm baths, 
| former ly much.reſorted to. The coaſts yield great plenty 
and variety of ſine fiſh. In this iſland were formerly 
pits — ſmoke and fire; but at preſent they have 
entirely ceaſed... In Lipari ftands a town of the fame 
name, built on a ſteep rock, with a caſtle, and is the 
ſee of a biſhop - MF 
Volcano, in Latin Vulcania, antiently alſo Thermiſſa, 
Thberaſia, and Hiera, or the Holy, is parted from Lipari 
by a narrow channel, and though not ſo large, rifes 
much higher, On the north is a mountain whoſe 
top contimually emits flames or ſmoke ; but more fu- 
riouſly at fame times than others. 
Strombali, antiently Strongyle, is of a round form, 
and-ſituatedon the north eaſt coaſt of Lipari, about thirty 
miles from that iſland. - It is computed to be about 
twelve miles round, but is wholly uninhabited, being 
properly nothing mote than a burning mountain of an 
extraordinary height, that continually caſts forth fire 
and ſmoke, which are ſeen at à great diſtance at fea. 
Another cluſter of ſmall iſlands, named the gates, 
or gades, lie on the weft- coaſt» of Sicily; theſe are 
Levenzo, the:antientBuccina, or Phorbantia; Favagnana, 
the antient Capraria, or Eguſa, which is — — 
fruitful z and Maretamo, the antient Maritima. 
are very incanſiderable, we ſhall therefore proceed to 
one of much greater conſequence. 3 
The iſland of Malta, the antient Melite, is ſituated in 
the thirty-ſiath degree of north latitude, and between 
the fourteenth and fiſteenth of eaſt longitude, ſixty Eng- 
liſh miles to the ſouth of the iſland of Sicily, aud is 
commonly treated. of under Italy, on account of its 
greater proximity to it, than to the coaſt of Africa. It 
washere>that St. Paul was bit by a viper, after being 


ſo by the ſea. The town is encompaſſed by a plain wall. 
The hill at the foot of which it ſtands was antiently 


wrecked on the coaſt. This iſland is computed to be 
* 8 twenty 
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twenty miles in length, twelve in breadth, and near | priory of Denmark, Sweden, and Hungary. Each of 
fatty in circumference. It was. antiently - little more | theſe countries has contributed to the advancement 
than a barren rock, but ſuch quantities of ſoil have been | the-order, eſpecially France, there being three bundred” 
brought from Sicily, that it is now become a fertile iland, commanderies in that kingdom, which, if added to thoſe 
though it produces uo more corn than is barely ſufficient | of other countries, the whole number of knights ma 
to maintain the inhabitants fix months in the year, and | be computed to amount to three thouſand : yet their 
the reſt they purchaſe cheap in Sicily. The wine pro- loſſes by war, and more particularly by the Reformation, 
duced in this iſland is alſo not ſufficient for its conſump- have been very conſiderable, the order being now deſti- 
tion, and it is likewiſe deficient in wqod. But, on the | tute of the Engliſh, Daniſh, Swediſh, and Hungarian 
other hand, it has plenty of figs, melons, and other fine prioties; and they have alſo ſuffered greatly in Germany 
fruit; with honey, a great deal of cotton, good paſtures, and the Netherlands. | * 
conſiderable fiſheties, ſea-ſalt, and a profitable coral. The knights muſt be all noblemen, and produce 
fiſhery ; but the heat is exceſſive both day and night, and ſ proofs of an illuſtrious anceſtry ; ſuch as haye done this 
they Cave a great number of gnats, which are the plague are tiled cavalieri di juſtixia, in contradiſtinction to the 
of the country. | | cavalieri di gratia, who cannot ſufficiently afcertain their 
'Fhe annual revenues of this iſland are computed at deſcent, yet are made knights on account of their perſo- 
ſeventy-ſix thouſand: ſcudi, and the number of its inha- nal merits. According to the ſtatutes, no natural chil- 
bitants amounts to about ſixty thouſand, The common | dren, except thaſe of princes, nor perſons under eigh- 
people ſpeak Arabic; but thoſe in genteel circumſtances teen years of age, are admitted- into the order. They 


the Italian. | engage to be at continual war with the Mahometans 
The moſt antient inhabitants of Malta of whom we and all corſairs of that religion; and, as they have-a- 


have any account, were the Phæacians, who were driven dopted St. Auguſtine's rule, are as a religious order ſub- 
out by the Phoenicians, as they were by the Greeks. It | je& to the pope: The grand maſter is ſtiled by fo- 
ſeems afterwards to have been under the dominion of the |'reign princes Maſt Eminent Highneſs, and is under the 
Carthaginians, from whom it was taken by the Romans. | juriſdiction of no temporal power; but in what relates 
Upon the declenſion of the Roman empire, it was firſt | to the order he is accountable to his council and chapter: 
ſubdued by the Goths, then by the Saracens, from whom | though with reſpect to the iſland and inhabitants, he is 
it was wreſted by the Normans in 1090, after which it | entirely abſolute. His ſubjeQs ſtile him Moſt Serene 
had the ſame maſters as Sicily, till Charles V. gave it to | Eminence; the knights and others only Eminence. 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. When at home, he uſually wears a long black gown, | 

Thele knights aroſe in the following manner: Seve-\ made after a particular faſhion, with a large golden | 

ral trading people of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, | of the Holy Sepulchre hanging by his fide; but on a | | 
had by Heir trade ſo ingratiated themſelves with the journey he dreſſes like a layman, and wears a ſword. | 
Saracen princes, that they were permitted to build A | Priories of the order are eſtabliſhed throughout all the 
church at 2 which was finiſhed in 1248, and | popiſh countries in Europe, of which the _ prio 
called St. Maria della Latini. As there was a great re- | of Germany, eſtabliſhed at Heiterſheim in Brifgaw, holds 
ſort to the Holy Sepulchre, the above merchants built an | the firſt place. Its adminiſtrator has the dignity of a 
hoſpital and oratory for the accommodation of pilgrims, | prince of the empire, with a ſeat and voice in the diet 
which they dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and appoint- | among the princely abbots ; and he muſt annually remit 

ed certain monks to attend on the pilgrims, ho from to the grand maſter, whoſe vicar he is reputed to be, the 
their office were ſtiled Hoſpitallers, and from the church | neceſſiry.contributions for acting againſt the Mahome- 

of St. John, Johannites. At firſt they pracureg neceſlaries | tans, and the uſual aſſeſſment payable by every com- 
from Amalfi, but after the conqueſt of Paleſtine, the | mandery. | N & 4 | 
fruit of thoſe deſtructive croiſades which deſolated Eu- But to return to the iſland : the principal city is that 

rope, Godfrey of Bouillon endowed them with ſeveral of Valetta, ſo called from John de Valetta, 4 grand 
lands; and his ſucceſſor Baldwin haying put them in maſter, who laid the firſt one, in the year 1566, on a 

poſſoſſion of ſome caſtles and towns, they held a general hill which extends into the ſea ; and it has \ 2 ſince 
chapter, and elected Raymund di Podio their maſter, {o-ſtrongly fortified, that few places exceed it in ſtreugth. 
who inſtituted an order out of the brotherbood, and made Its walls are of large ſquare ſtones, ſome dug out of the 

them take the vows of . chaſtity, poverty, and qbedience ; | rock, and planted with ſeveral batteries. On the point 

gave them the octangular croſs, and a black cloak, as | towards the (ea ſtands the caſtle of St. Elmo, which is 

the badge and habit of their order, and divided zem fortified in the modern taſte, and defends, both harbours ; 

into three claſſes, knights, Capellans, and Servanti one of which, called Marſa Muſcietto, lies at the en- 
d' Armi. This happened towards the cloſe of the ſeventh | trance from the ſea to the right of the town, and incloſes 
century. The order was confirmed by the pope, and, a ſmall iſland, on which ſtand, both a fort and a lazaretto. 
notwithſtanding their vow of poverty, they obtained con- The other harbour on the left fide is fimply called Marſa, 
ſiderable wealtd. They maintained their ground in | or the Great Harbour, being the largeſt; Haſeſt, and moſt 
Syria and the Holy Land, againſt the continual aflaults | commodious in the iſland. Its entrance, beſides the caftle 
of the Turks, for two hundred years, till loſing Acra, | of St. Elmo, is guarded. by fort Ricaſoli. From the port 
the Jaſt place they poſſeſſed, in 1191 they remoyed to there is an aſcent to the town, which is but ſmall, tho 
the iſland of Cyprus, and in 1308 the iſle of | very, beautiful. It has but two. gates, one of which leads 
Rhodes and -the neighbouring iſlands, which they held] to the port, and the other to the country. heath, 

or the ſpace of two hundred and thirteen years, during | There are here ſeveral churches, among which that of 
which they were ſtiled knights of Rhodes; but Solyman | St. John the Baptiſt is the principal. On one ſide of it 
II. having diſpoſſeſſed them in 1528, after they bad made | is a fine; ſquare, with a fountain at each corner. It is 
a long and brave reſiſtance, they firſt went to Candia, a large building paved with beautiful marble, and with- 
and afterwards -ſeparating, ſome went to Venice, and] in it are hung up a great number of flags taken from 
others to Viterbo and other places in Italy, eſpecially toſſ the Turks. alſo pretend to have here many relics, 
Nice in Savoy. But Charles V. apprebending that So- and in particular St. John the Baptiſt's right-hand. 
v —— would on their account make a deſcent into Italy, Among the ſeveral, noble buildings in the city, is the 

nt them to Syracuſe in Sicily; and, in 1529, conferred! palace of the grand maſter, in which is a magazine of arms 
on them the #lands of Malta and Gozo, and alſo com- | for thirty-five or forty thouſand men, which are 
mitted to them the defence of 'Tripoli, which,was then very clean and in great order. Before. this palace is a 
in his poſſeſſion. From this period they obtained the lutge ſquare, in the midſt of which is a noble fountain, 
name of knights of Malta. | | that throws up great quantities of water to a conſiderable 
Tue order conſiſts of eight tongues, or nations, the height, and even ſupplies the whole town. The palaces j 
* — | of which are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, of che conſervatory and treaſury are alſo fine buildings, 

ngliſh, and German. In France are three tangues, as are alſo the inns. - The hoſpital is likewiſe well built, 
namely, thoſe of Provence, Auvergne, and France. pe- and the hall for the ſick knights is hung with tapeſtry, 
culiatly ſo called. Spain is divided into thoſe of Ar- where. they are attended by knights, and ſerved in plate. 
Tagen and Caſlile, and with the German are united the They are all under a vow of celibacy ; and yet they make 
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no ſeruple of taking Greciari women for miſtreſſes. Poor 
travellers find entertainment here, till they can get a 
paſſage to the place to which they are bound, and then 
they ate furniſhed with proviſions,” and their charges paid 
through their voyage. t 

The Jeſuits have à well built college; and there are 
Alſo ſeveral convents and nunneries. Even the meaneſt 
houſes make a good ſhew, they being all flat-roofed, and 
built of large ſquare white ſtone, which retains its colour 


long, and ſeems always new. The ſtreets, however, are 


* incommodious, from their bein 


always up and down 
hill, but they are wide and ſttaitht. 


he handſomeſt of 


theſe reaches from the caſtle of St. Elmo to the Royal 
-| convents; 


Gate, which is almoſt a mile in length. | 
The adjacent country is full of gardens, and very a- 
grecavic places of pleaſure; 
the city the grand maſter has' a palace built in the form 
of a caſtle, the halls of which are adorned with excellent 
paintings. It has very neat gardens filled with orange, 
citron, and olive trees,” with 
and at a ſmall diftance is a grove ſtocked with game for 
his diverſion. 
Citta Vittorioſa; or il Borg, a fortified town, ſtands 
on a narrow neck of land to the left of Valetta: on each 


About twelve miles from 


veral beautiful fountains ; 


| 
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| tants amount to about three thouſand, 


Sram. 


ſide a broad natural canal runs up into the land, 

rounding the town, forms a fine harbour. B 
rock is the ſtrong caſtle of St. Angelo, Which has a co 
munication with the town by a bridge. The re 


and former] 


grand maſter reſided here. The palace of the 2 


and the arſenal are reckoned among the principal build. 


Ings. 

Malta, Medina, or Citta Vecchia, that is the Ola 
Town, are different names for a fortified town that ſtands. 
on a hill in the middle of the iſland, and was former] _ 
bove twice as large as it is at preſent. It is the refidencs 
of the biſhop of this iſland, and has ſeveral churches and 

Five miles from Malta is the iſland of Gozo, which is, 
twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth. It 5 4 
very wholeſome air, and, though mountainous, is almoſt 
all cultivated ; for the inhabitants delight more in tillin 
the land for corn, than in any other ſort of huſbandry ; 
though it has many places well watered, and fit for gar- 
oY — opti has ſome good harbours, defend- 

y three forts the inhabitants am 
three. thouſand. | OR Te 
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. NE CT. I. 

Tit Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, and a particular Ac 
count of the Pyrenean and other Mountains; with the Mi- 
"nerals they contain. The Rivers, Vegetables, and Animals 
e the Country. | 


* 


HIS country was formerly known by the name of 
Iberia and Hefperia, which, like that of Spain, is 
thought to be derived from three of its antient kings; but 
it has never yet been proved that theſe kings ever exiſted. 
It is not improbable, that the firſt prope who came into 
this country ſeeing nothing beyond-the ocean, which en- 
vironed Spain on three ſides, imagined themſelves at the 
end of the world, and therefore aſſumed the name of 
Iberians, from a Phoenician word of that import; calling 
the country itſelf Iberia, and giving the name of Iberusto 
the largeſt river they met with. "The Greeks called this 
country Heſperia, from its weſtern ſituation ; and to dif- 
. tinguiſh'it from Italy, which had the ſame name, called 
it the Farther Heſperia, ' It was uſually* called by the 
Romans Hiſpania; but this is now alteted by the inha- 
bitants to Eſpana, which ſome derive from the Phoeni- 
clan word Sepan, or Sepana, à rabbet, this country be- 
ing formerly over- run with theſe animals. The French 
call this country Eſpagne, and we by contraction Spain. 
This country, including Portogal; is the moſt: weſtern 
part of all the continent of Europe, and is a large pe- 


ninſula eneompaſſed on every fide by the ſea, except on 


that part which joins to France, from which it is ſeparated 
by a continued range of mountains called! the Pyrenees; 
on the eaſt and ſouth it ts bourided by the Mediterranean, 
the Rreights of Gibraltar, and the Atlantie ocean; on 
the weſt by that ocean, and Portugal, which ex- 
tends along the coaſt a conſiderable diſtance ;/ on the north 
by that part of the Atlantic ocean called the Bay of Biſ- 
cay, and alſo by the Pyrenean mountains; extending be- 
tween the thirty-fixth and ſorty- fourth degrees of north 
latitude, and between the tenth degree 
degree eaſt longitude, that is, thirteen degrees from eaſt 
ty well, and eighteen from north to ſouth. The whole 
elrcuit of Spain, in a continued direction from town to 


t wã, and from port to port, excluſive of the windings with thick and lofty woods, The other mountains of 
1 2 f Ps A | ” ' og 49h 1 __ 1 — | „„ ; n 


and the third 


+ 


| of the crecks' and bays, amounts to about ſix hundred 


leagues, or eighteen hundred miles, including Portugal, 
which was antiently a part of Spain. | 

In moſt of the provinces the air is pure and dry, but in 
June, July, and Auguſt, the days ate extremely, hot, 
eſpecially in the middle of the country, yet in the night 
a traveller ſhivers- with cold. Towards the north, and 
in the mountainous” parts, the air is, as uſual, cooler 
than in the ſouth, and near the ſea contracts a moiſture, 
It ſeldom rains, and the winter froſts are never fo ſevere 
as to bind up the ground. The want of temperature in 
the heat, and the coolneſs of the night, is the reaſon that 
ſeed lies a long time in the ground before it ſhoots up; 
ſometimes indeed a cool breeze, by the Spaniards called 
a" gallego, iſſues from the mountains of Galicia; and 
this, without great precaution, occaſions violent, and 
ſometimes fatal colds. | HEM & 

Among the many mountains in Spain, the Pyrenees 
are the moſt remarkable. Theſe ſeparate Spain from 
France; and extend from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic” ocean, which is about two hundred and twelve 
miles, and in ſome places are above an hundred miles in 
breudth. They begin at Vendres, a ſea- port in the 
province of Rouſillon in France, and extend to Fuen- 
tarabia, but under different names. Near Rouſillon 
they divide themſelves into two branches; that which 
ſeparates the country from Languedoc is called Antipy- 
renee; the other, between it and Catalonia, is termed 
Col de Pertuis: between Gaſcony and Amazon lie the 
mountains of Jaca and St. Chriſtine, and the famous 
Pic de Midi, which reſembles a ſugar-loaf ſtanding on 
a table, and is of a prodigious height. In Navarre, be- 
tween: Pampelona and St. Jean de Pie de Port, are the 
mountains of Adula and Roncevaux. Over theſe moun- 
tains there are-only five paſſages out of Spain into France, 
and even theſe are narrow; one of them leads from 
St. Sebaſtian's in Guipuſcoa, to St. Jean de Luz; the 
ſecond from Maya in Navarre to Annoa the third from 
Taraffa in Nayatre to Pie de Port; the fourth, throu h 
the county of Comminges in Arragon; and the th 
leads from Catalonia to —— MT! 
Te very valleys: between the mountains are covered 
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SPAIN: : 


in are Sierra d'Occa, ef mount Idubeda, which is a 
445 2 from, the Pyrences to Tortoſa. At the 


beginning it forms an arm B oh Spaiti From ealt | 


2 ar as Cape Finiſterre. To the ſouth; below 
a wee he W branch, called Otoſpeda, riſes 
, and near the Fours of the Tagus takes the 
Sierra Molina, which, farther ſouth, it changes 
of Sierra d' Alcaraz. pi | 
for the chain turns off to the ſouth-weſt, ſeparating 
the kingdom of Granada, and extending to the 
of Gibraltar, NA 8 Nn 12 | * 
According to ancient writers, the mountains of Spain 
are very rich in gold and filver; but the Spaniards chooſe 
rather to import theſe metals from America than to have 
the trouble of ſearching for them in their own country ; 
but the iron mines are, worked here with great ſkill. 


2 alum, vitriol,, copperas, lapis calaminaris, 
and likewiſe cryſtal, amethyſts, and other 
The great and ſmall rivers in Spain are 
to an hundred and fifty ; the principal of theſe are the 
Minbo, which riſes in Gallicia z the Douro, which has 
its ſource. in Old Caſtile, in a part of the mountains of 
Idubeda; the Tagus riſes in a mountain in New Caſtile; 
the Guadiana alſo iſſues from New Caſtile, #Foving its 
ſource from ſome lakes, at a ſmall diſtance from 
which it takes its courſe between high mountains, 
and thus conceals . jtſe]f for near. three miles, till it 
ſhews itſelf again in ſome fens, but ſoon hides itſelf 
again amidſt reeds and rocks, which probably gave oc- 
daſion to the miſtake of loſing itſelf under-ground. 
The Guadalquiver, or Great River, receives its courſe 
in Andaluſia, where ſeveral ſmall fireams iſſuing from 
mount Segura unite in a lake, from whence this river 
flows. From Corduba to Seville, it is paſſable only by 
{mall ctaft ; but from the laſt city to its mouth it is na- 
vigable by ſhips of burthen, though dangerous on ac- 
count of its many ſand-bapks, "The Ebro riſes in the 
mountains of Santillane, in Old Caſtile, from two 
ſprings, and feceiyes upwards of thirty brooks in its 
8 becoming navigable near Tudela: its naviga- 
tion, however; is dangerous, on account of its many 
rocks: at length it diſcharges itſelf with great rapidit 
into the Mediterranean, and its mouth forms the little 
illand of Alfacas: 2 
The country in general Jabours under a great ſcarcity 
of corn, 74 2 is principally owing to the neglect of 
agriculture ; for though the ſoil be in many places ex- 


mount 
grad vall 
me 0 


_ tremely dry, and the growth of vegetables obſtructed in 


the day-time by the exceſſive heats, and by the intenſe 
cold of the nights, yet it appears from hiſtory, that 
Spain formerly enjoyed great my of corn. It however 
abounds. in the moſt delicious. fruits, as. figs, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, pears, . peaches, al- 
monds, cheſnuts, common nuts, &c, and alſo produces 
2 good ſaffron. The Spaniſh wipes; particularly 
ſack, are. eagerly bought up. by foreign nations; and 
the value of the wines and raiſins annually exported out 
of che country about Malaga alone, amounts to a mil- 
lion and en half of piaſtres, an. imaginary. coin of about 
three ſhillings and [44 pence value. | 

Several parts of the country alſo produce ſugar canes. 
Spain likewiſe enjoys great plenty. of exquiſite honey, 
and ſilk in abundance ;- but little flax and bemp. Salt 
is exported in conſiderable quantities, a great deal of 
ſea-ſ t being made in the maritime parts of Andaluſia, 
Catalonia, and Valencia, where the ſun ſerves inſtead of 


fire. 1 prodigious guantuiy of pot · aſh is alſo exported' 
from Spain. | 2 | 


In this country are. alſo innumetable flocks of - fine 
ſheep, part of which, during winter, feed in the plains, 
and in, ſummer ate driven up into the mountains; and 
from theſe are produced the belt wool : others are al- 
ways kept in one place, The number of ſhepherds in 
Spain has been computed' at forty. thouſand: Tbe beſt 
wool is that of Old Caſtile, though the Spaviſh, wool is, 
ig general, extremely fine and valuable. . Andaluſia and 
Afturia are particularly famous for their fine horſes. 

here are here alſo 2: great. number of large and band- 
'ome mules, ſome of Which are ſeventeen” hands bigh, 
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pain has alſo other minerals, as lead, tin, cinnabar, | 
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cattle. In Andaluſia are caught the wild -bui's far the 
bull-fights. Fs ne 
Ihe maritime parts of the country, particularly thoſe 
of Gallicia and Andaluſia, abound in fiſh, and, amon 

others, in ſturgeon, tunny, ſalmon; haddock,” Jam- 
preys, Kc. but for want of a proper improvement of 
he fiſhery, Spain, according to Uſtariz, annually; pur- 
chaſes ſalt-fiſh from foreigners to the atnount of above 
three tnillions of piaſttes. 8 * 


t er. u. 


De Mauners and 2 of the Spaniards, the Reaſon why 
Spain ts thinly inhabited, and of their Poverty, notwith- 
ſanding the immenſe Quantity o Gu and Silver ſent from 

America. Their Language, 


niences ſuffered by Travillers. 


| HE Spaniards are grave and ſolemn in their be- 
haviour, and are not always dreſſed in a ſhort cloak 
and coat, nor do they always appear abroad with a long 
ſword, curled whiſkers, and a pair of ſpectacles on the noſe. 
They are remarkable for frugality, love of pomp, fidelity, 
valour, intrepidity, and abhorrehce of drunkenneſs ; they 
are very jealous of their honour, when once engaged ; 
and the baron de Monteſquieu obſerves; in his Spirit of 
Laws, that“ The Spaniards have been in all ages fa- 
6 mous for their honeſty. Juſtinian mentions their fide- 
& lity in keeping whatever was entruſted to their care; 
they have frequently ſuffered death rather than reveal 
<« a ſecret, "They have ſtill the ſame fidelity for which 
te they were formerly diſtinguiſhed, All the nations 
% who trade to Cadiz truſt their fortunes to the Spa- 
% niards, and have never yet repented it.“ | 
"On the other band, they are univerſally too much 
given to women, and their jealouſy, where either their 
wife, daughter, ſiſter, or even miltieſs, is concerned, 
ſeldom fails to end in bloodſhed ; for they think no 
means too cruel, baſe, or unjuſt, to wipe off any ſtain 
that is caſt upon their honour, or to gratify their re- 
venge. Pride of birth is no where carried to a greater 
height ; and the infinuation that a man is deſcended from 
the Moors, is ſufficient to make him ſtab the flanderer, 
or procure his being privately aſſaſſinated. In ſhort, 
they haye a mixture of the moſt amiable virtues and the 
moſt. ſhocking vices ; and while they affect a haughty air 
to thoſe with whom they are unacquainted, no people in 
the world are more courteous to thofe with whom they 
are intimate, | NN A 
As to their food, they are very moderate in their 
eating, and can make a meal of olives, a fallad, a little 
garlic,, or a few roots ; but perſons of fortune haye ſeve- 
ral expenſive diſhes, The men dine by themſelves, and 
their wives and children eat together. y 
The women are generally very lean, and very amorous ; 
they have black eyes, flat boſoms, ſmall feet, and long 
garments, They fit croſs-legged on carpets, a cuſtom 
which they derived from the rs. They are much 
addicted to painting, though they are kept very much at 
home by the jealouſy of their buſbands. 7 1 
The kingdom of Spain is faid to contain about ſeven 
millions and a half of inhabitants; but it would ſupport 
more than twice that number, was it propetly cultivated; 
It is ſaid, in the times of the Gotbs and the Moors, it 
contained between twenty and thirty millions of people, 
and might yet be very powerful, if it had no poſſeſſions 
in America ; but now it is thinly inhabited. "The uſual 
reaſon aſſigned for this is, firſt, the expulſion of the 
Moors; for when Ferdinand the Pious took Seville from 
them, in 1248, the ſeyeral diſtrifts of this kingdom con- 
tained a hundred thouſand Ws ng towns and Kingdom 
at 


gien, and the Inconve- 


and when Ferdinand the olic reduced the kingdom 
of Granada, it conſiſted of fiſty fortified towns; beſides an 
infinite number of ſmaller places, the greateſt part of 
which were afterwards demoliſhed. Another grand cauſe 


ofthe want of inhabitants is the decay of arts and manu- 


factutes which formerly flouriſhed here, and the heavy 


taxes by which the people are oppreſſed. But perhaps 
the greateſt 


enemy to the populoulneſs of the euntry | 
are the convepts, by which 39 leſs than two bundr 


ind carry yery heavy burdens z, but Spain has fey borned)| thouſand 


perſons are reſtrained from Piopopatiog their 
oo c e 
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ſpecies : for if a family have more than one of two ſons, 

e eldeſt muſt at ay rate be gentlemen, and the reſt 
monks, The way of living among the Spaniards, par- 
ticularly in their eatin Po drinking, alfo contributes 
to render them unfruitful ; for in the uſe of ſpices, par- 
ticularly of pepper, they know no bounds. Their wines 
are alſo ſtrong and inflammatory; and yet, after à meal, 
they add to theſe a very hery fort of brandy. On the 
other hand, they are no leſs immoderate in the uſe of 


cooling foods and drinks, and the conflict of ſuch diſcor- 


dant qualities muſt neceſſarily produce great diſorders in 
the body. Leanneſs is here ſo general, that a fleſhy 
corpulent man is hardly to be met with; and there are 
few or no countries where loſs of ſight is ſo common. 
_ Small as the number of inhabitants are, yet their po- 
verty is remarkable, tho” they not only live in a country 
capable of ſupporting many millions more than they, in 
the greateſt plenty, and have prodigious ſums poured in 
from America, Savala computes that, from the year 1492, 
when America was diſcovered, to 1731, above ſix thou- 
fand millions of pieces of eight in regiſtered gold and 
filver have been imported into Spain, excluſive of far 
greater ſums unregiſtered, beſides thoſe received by foreign 
merchants from the Spaniſh dominions in America. It 
even appears that, 1 with another, Spain receives 
from her American colonies above twenty-ſix millions 
of pezos, or pieces of eight: yet Uſtariz computes, that 
all the coined and wrought gold and filver in Spain, in- 
cluding that belonging to churches and private perſons, 
ſcarcely amounts to one hundred millions of piaſtres. 
The two principal cauſes of this poverty are the want 
of induſtry in the Spaniards in agriculture, handicrafts, 
and manufactures, which occaſion the country to be an- 
nually drained of many millions for corn and foreign 
s. The ſecond is, the inſatiable avarice of the 
clergy, who praQtiſe a thouſand arts to obtain the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the wealth of the country. To them not onl 
belong moſt of the towns and eſtates, and theſe like their 
perſons are exempt from all public taxes, but they alſo 
turn both the living and the dead to their profit; while 
the laity of all ranks implicitly comply with all their ſor- 
did views, The Mendicant friars, who have divided all 
families among themſelves, tax every one according to 
their condition; and when they knock at a door there is 
no refuſing them, though they ſcarce condeſcend to re- 
turn thanks for what they receive. All wills are drawn 
up by them, and that commonly when the teſtator is near 
the laſt gaſp, by which means they often impoveriſh 
widows and children, by aſſigning in the will the right- 
ful inheritance to what they unjaſtly call pious uſes. 
Few marriages are made without their negotiation ; and 
as by this means they become father confeſſors, they are 
the { ſoorle lords of the whole family ; the caſh, the 
manner of living, the equipage, children, and ſervants, 
are all ſubject to their controul. Their commerce, which 
is free from all duties and payments, and carried on 


partly by privilege and partly clandeſtinely, is Iikewiſe 
oy fand to them, eſpecially if confidered with reſpect 


to their aſtoniſhing failures, without paying a ſhilling, 


and their ſelling the ſanction of their names to cover the 
merchandize of others ; an abuſe which the government 
has in vain endeayoured to ſuppreſs, | 
The language uſed in moſt of the provinces is that 
which they call Caſtellano, and Eſpannol, or Spaniſh, 
which has the neareſt affinity to the Latin, both in the 
words and compoſition, of any language in Eutope but 
in Catalonia and Valentia the common people uſe a dia- 
lect of the old French, or rather Gaſcon ; but ſo mixed 
and corrupt, that it is not underſtood by any other pro- 
vinces. 1 * 1 
The popiſh religion is practiſed in Spain with the 
greateſt icrupuloſity and pomp, In no country is there 
more praying and ceremony and lefs real chriſtianity. 
The Virgin, Mary is more reſpected and adored among the 
Spaniards than & 
compliments: the expreſſion. of be with you, the 
uſual compliment at parting, does not conyey the ſame 
mark of affection as. that of the Virgin be with you, which 
they imagine expreſſes a much. warmer cordiali 


ſwearing by the Supreme Being is eſteemed a trifle, but 
Virgin is conſidered as the height of impiety. The 


by the 


od himſelf, as appears even from their 


ty. Thus 


Spaniards are indeed mere ſlaves to the clergy 
artfully hoodwink them that they do not Beads 
chains of their ſlavery, or if they, perceive them bear them 
willingly z and, when they gall them, dare not fo much 
as vent a ſigh after freedom. Under any difappointment 
either of views of avarice or ambition, the clergy 3 
their dreadful inquiſition at hand, which ſeizes both o 
honour and life ; ſo that perſons of the moſt uf tek 
innocence eſteem it a particular favour to come off on] 
with the Joſs of their fortunes," In order to be taken a 
for a Jew or Mahometan, and conſequently to be fri 
ped not only of all one has, but to be burnt alive, it is 
ſufficient for a ' hy not to love pork, and not to hart 
worked on Friday or Saturday, though the informer be 
only fome meniaf ſervant, moſt of whom are ſpies to the 
te and betrayers of the families iti which they 

ive. | 

The court of inquiſition was firſt introduced in 1479. 
by king Ferdinand the Catholic, and. queen labels 2. 
the ſuggeſtions of John de Torquemada, a Dominican 
who was the firſt inquiſitor. At Madrid it conſiſts of at 
en and fix counſellors, one of whom is 
always a Dominican, two judges, one fiſcal, and ſeveral 
other officers and aſſiſtants. he number of the families 
who are diſperſed all over Spain, as ſpies and informers. 
are computed at about twehty thouſand. Under this' 
ſupreme court are others in the principal cities in the 
kingdom, and even in the Canary iſlands, Mexico, Car- 
thagena, and Lima, But the Rey. Mr. Clarke obſerves 
that the power of this tribunal is now declining very 
vifibly, and ſeems haſtening to its fall; for the preſenc 
king of Spain has taken a bolder ſtep to humble the in- 
quifition than any of the Philips or Charleſes who went 
before him. Tune inquiſitor-general having thought pro- 
per to publiftt a liturgy which the king had licenſed 
without conſulting his majeſty, the king, with a very 
proper ſpirit, put the ** tor under an arreſt, and im- 
mediately ſent him guarded with a file of grenadiers into 
exile in a convent at a great diſtance from Madrid. $6 
determined and reſolute a meafure as this alarmed the 
whole I of the clergy ; they moved heaven and earth 
to obtain the inquiſitor s reel] ; but for fome time the 
king remained inflexible. The common people were 
now taught by the prieſts to ſay that his catholic ma- 
jeſty was no good catholic in his heart. At length, how- 
ever, the king reſtored the inquiſitor to his liberty ; but 
in fuch a manner, as that prelate had no reaſon to tti- 
umph ; for at the time of releaſing him his majeſty pub- 
liſhed a very ſpifited edit, which was dated on the twenty- 
feventh of November, 1761, by which he greatly limited 
their power. N N | 
| Amidft the great decreaſe of the inhabitants in Spain, 
the "_ of the clergy have ſuffered no diminution ; but 
has rather been gradually ipcreafing, inſomuch that 
Uſtariz computes the number of eccleſraſtics and their 
ſervants at two hundred and fifty thouſand, The kin; 
nominates all biſhops and archbiſhops, who are Eee 
confirmed by the pope. In 1753 an agreement was en- 
tered into between the king and the pope, wherein the 
latter ceded to the former the nomination to all ſmall 
benefices.; which has not only conſiderably ſtrengthened 
the king's power over the clergy, but alſo keeps thoſe 
vaſt ſums of money in the country, which uſed to be 
expended in journies to Rome, for the ſoliciting of be- 
nefices. The king can alſo tax the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſ- 
fions according to his pleaſure. However, the power 
of the pope and his nuncio is ſtill very extenſive here, 
though no bull can be publiſhed without a-3yritten per- 
miſhon from the King: | g 

One of the greateſt inconveniences a ſtranger finds in 
this country is, the miſerable accommodations to be met 
with on the public roads. The Rev. Mr. Clarke ſays, 
you muſt" abſolutely carry your provifivns and bedding 
along with you, and even then, unleſs you can bear fa- 
tigue well, lie down in your cloaths, eat eggs, onions, 
and cheefe ; unleſs. you can ſteep whilſt your mules reſt, 
riſe the moment you are called, and ſet out early in 
the morning before che heat comes on, you will fare ill 
as a traveller. It is a good method to carry dried tongues 
with you, hard eggs, ſome portable ſoup, tea, ſugar, and 


| ſpiritaous liquors, not forgettingeyen pepper and ſalt; and 
| | | whenever 
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ett With. 8084 bread; meat, fowls, and I in "the" old Spaniſh gieße wich Flames in their Pate,; 
0 to buy as whether you want them or | mounted on fine horſes : each held in his hand a lender 
2 you know not what to-morrow may 2 lance, and was attended by two men on foot dreſſed in 
—— A knife, fork, and ſpoon, are abſolutely neceſlary, light THE of the colour of his livery; with cloaks of the 


find none;; nor ſhould you omit a pair of | fatne 3" thele heyer forſake his fide; and are his ptinci- 
| wy 8 Ae and ſome wax candles ; but great | pal defence. The tavaliers then diſpoſe themſelves for. 
muſt be taken to carty neither tobacco nar rum, [the encounter, the firſt placing "Nimfſelf oppoſite to the 
for hey are contraband, and may occaſion the detention, door of the plate where the bulls are kept; and the other 
if not the ſeizure of your baggage. You ſhould alſo have | at ſome diſtarice behind him, tr ren . 
as few books as poſſible, for the inquiſition will ſeize | At a ſignal given by the king the dogrs opened, and 
them HE 6 1 | the bull appeared, to the ſound. of martial mulie; and the 
_— of loud acclamatibns of the people; when ſeeing one of the 
6 | attendants of the firſt cavalier ſpreading his cloak befote 
SECT Im him, he aimed directly at him; but the man eaſily - 


— 


- = voided him, and gave his maſter an opportunity of — 
Arik»; 1s of tht Spaniards ; particularly of their Bull- ing his ſpear in the bull's neck. In the fame manner t 
of the l Tod 2 1 LA II dull was 1 to engage the other 'cavaliers, and al- 


ways with the ſame ſucceſs, till having received the 
E ſhall begin our account with the diverſions arid wounds with their lafices, he was encountered by the 


paſtimes of the Spaniards, with a deſcri tion of other men on foot; who, after playing with him with in- 
he bull-feaſt exhibited in the Plaga Mayor at Madrid, | credible agility as long as they thought proper, eaſily put 
] n occaſion of his catholic majeſty's public entry into an end to Him by thraſting a ſword either into his neck 
Yap } on the fifteenth of Jul 1760, which we | or ſide; which brings him to the ground, and then they 
t 79 from the account publilke by the Rev. Mr, | finiſh him at once, by ſtriking a dagger, or ſword, be- 
Clarks, The ſquare, which is large, Was thronged with hind his horns into the ſpine, which E always immediate 
people, 2 all the balconies ornamented with different death. After this the bull is hurried off by mules finely 
d ſiſxs, and crowded from the top to the bottom of | adorned with trappings. OE my 
n : ilt up int After the knight ſufficiently tired with theſe ex- 
che houſes 3 the avenues to the ſ uare were built up 1 "a A g be U en y ti . 
balconies, wy A haßt, I wry Rave Ber Foes on * 2 ing gave . | _ 8 F Fog . — 
and raiſed about ei 
8 1 5 were of A indre furious nature; and were encountered en- 
| Firſt came the coaches of the cavaliers, four in 70 tirely by — 5 foot, who yor ſo 9 fearirig — 
ö | k ith glaſſes at the ends, and | rage, that t rove to increaſe it; arting at their 
wes the ſides | ie n ws placed ut the necks, and er parts, little barbed — ornametict 
m of their coaches, from whence they bowed to the 1 ur paper, ſome of 9 * = 
n ß... BIO > Gel 
ani eir ors . 1 
. Bhnos, Afebd: &> Medina Czli. Before the Fined more tormenting than theſe darts, but the amazing 
royal family came a company of halberdiers, followed by | dexterity with which they are thrown, takes off the at- | 
ſeyen or eight of the king's coaches, preceding his 5 of = wg: from b.- . 3 4 — Ae —_ | 
K ere 
nd bea n 
* ſome of — great . and next came part of the entertainment. Many of the bulls, however, 
the king and queen in a very ſumptuous coach of blue, your oy attack * ' and one of the _ a 19 . 
with all the ornaments of maſſive ſilver, and a crown at did, inewed more fear than in encountering his moſt ſtur- 
the top: the trappings of the horſes wete likewiſe ſilver, | dy antagoniſt. They alſo baited one bull with dog: 
with large white plumes, Theſe were followed by the which ſhewed as much courage as any of the bull - dogs in | 
Don 1 4: 2 py 3 e . Fr 6 r nittho#; a * 40 fi ft "oli 
n Lewis, with their attendants. ; u were at fir 
Ther majeſtic r * to the bal- cipatly 1 2 the oy 5 2 nj 75 ae | 
t r, in which was our au- in much more danger, their horſes oo fu 
whos in a gilt een wich 8 N ery curtains of | to be exactly — z* they cannot ehereſigs ſo well a- | 
ſcarlet and gold. On the right hand of the king's bal- | void the aim, and are liable to be every moment over- 
eur were Flee the reſt of the royal family, AE on |. thrown with their horſes, if their attendants by their fide 
the 17 the N of oe 3 — 1 i — — pow them. kts —— at 
drefled in a very fine uniform of blue ati fic thele ; one of which was overt ith his 
embroidered wick gold; The halberdiers marched Col rider, but fortunately the man eſcaped atly'miſchief from 
the King's balcony, which was in the center of one fide, | his fall. The courage of theſe horſes is ſo great, that 
and forming themſelves into two lines fronting different | they have been often kngwn-to advance towards the but}, 
ways, cleared the ſquare of the crowd, who retired into | when their bowels were trailing on the ground. 3 
the ſcaffolds erected for them; after which the halber- This ſpectacle, he adds, is one of "the fineſt in the 
diers ſormed themſelves into a line before the ſcaffold world, whether it be conſidered merely with reſpect to 
under the King's balcony, Then two companies of boys, * ſplendor of = ſight, . an —— of ”y _ 
dreſſed in an uniform, with caps arid red taffery jackets, ing agility an exterity of "the \perfotmers. e Spa- 
came with buckets of water in their hands and watered | niards are ſo de voted to it, that evefi the women would 
the ſtage as they croſſed over it to the oppoſite fide”: pawn 2 — 4 ne — * — 
the fix chief alguazils of the city now came mount- more crowded than the hou ven to the tops of t! 
ed on fine horſes, covered with ttappings, and dreſſed in | tiles, and dearlyenough-do they pay for” their pleaſure, 
the old Spaniſh habit, black, with laſhed fleeves, great pet together id the hotteſt ſun, and with the moſt ſuf- 
white flowing wigs, and hats with plumes of different | focating — * — — This - os the 
coloured feat ers, advanced towards the king's balcony, remnant of oath ly — per pu —— in arity, aft 
under which they were obliged to ſtay the whole time to | will not bear the fpeculations of the elo ety or the com- 
receive his orders, except when they were frightened a- | paffionate feelings of the tender heart ; but; on the other 
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way by the bulls, | hand, it has all the 'gpod effects of chivalry, in exciting in 
| At ſea h the troops belonging to the cavaliers aſterided | the minds of the ſpeftatots a diſpofition'to hardy actions, 
the Rage fn four large companies dreſſed in filk Mooriſh | without the horfof that prevailed mAormther” times, of 


liveries, richly and elegancly ornamented with lace arid | diſtinguiſhing bravery to the 3 of our own ſpecies. 
embroidery: theſe firſt bowed to the king's balcony, and It teaches to deſpiſe danger, and that the ſureſt way to 
then went in proceſſion round the ſquare; and from the overcome it is to look it calmly and ſtedfaſtly in the fact 
elegant ſingularity and variety of their unifotms appeared and to afford a faithful and getſerous aſſiſtance to thote 
extremely beautiful. After them eme the four knights engaged with us in enterprizes of difficulty, Th 
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The bull-feaſt in the Placa Mayor is never exhibited | 
but upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, as the acceſhon or 
marriage of their kings, and is attended with very, great 
expence, both to his majeſty and te city. Bur there 
is a theatre built without the walls, where there are bull- 
feaſts every fortnight, which to connoiſſeurs are greatly: 
preferable to the others, the bulls being more furious, | 
and the danger greater to thoſe who fight them; but there 
is little difference in their manner, of engaging them. 
We ſhall dow gie ſome idea of the Spaniſh theatre, 
which our author viſited at the ſeaſon for . the autos, 
or plays, in ſupport oſ the catholic faith, The theatre 
made a good appearance with reſpect to its ſixe and ſhape ; 
but was rather dirty and ill lighted, and, what was worſe, 
had an equal mixture of day-light and candles. The 
prompter's head appeared through a little trap- door, a- 
— the level of the ſtage; and be read the play loud 
enough to be heard by the people in the boxes. The 
pit made a motley appearance, many ſtanding in their 
night-caps and cloaks; while officers and ſoldiers were 
interſperſed among the dirtieſt mob. The ſide and front 
boxes were filled by perſons well drefſed, and that which 
anſwered to our two ſhilling gallery. was. filled with wo- 
men, all in the ſame uniform, a dark petticoat, and a 
White woollen veil. The actors were drefled in richer 
cloaths than thoſe in England, and theſe they are per- 
petually changing, in order to ſhe the expenuve variety 
of their wardrobe. ' 

Aſter ſome tedious and inſipid ſcenes, came on an in- 
terlude of humour. One of the comedians addreſſed a 
Jady who fung very prettily, and offered her a purſe of 
money: in the mean while a man brought in three bar- 
ber's b ocks which he placed upon the Rage, which he 
firſt dreſſed in mens cloaths ; but then undreſſing them, 
dreffed them in womens apparel, after which came in 
three men who had a fancy to tempt theſe three ladies; 
but they were inflexibly coy, and it was not long before 
their gallants diſcovered their-miſtake. At length, after 
fome long tirefome unintereſting ſcenes full of fuſtian and 
bomibaſt, an actor, dreſſed in a long purple robe, in the 
character of Cntiſt, preached to the quarters of the 
world in their, proper dreſſes; Europe and America heard 
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Our Saviour was ſoon after blind - folded, buffeted, ſpit 
upon, bound, ſcourged, crowned with thorns, and com- 
polled to bear his croſs; when he kneeled down and 
cried, Padre mi Padre mi Father, father, why haſt 
e thou forſaken me? After this the fellow placed him- 
ſelf againſt the wall, with his hands extended, as if on 
the-croſs, and there . imitated the expiring agonies of the 
dleſſed Saviour 3 after which one of the actreſſes unbound 
him, took off his crown and ſcarlet robes, and be having 
put on his wig and coat, joined the reſt of the actors in 
a dance, After this one of the actreſſes, in a very long 
ſpeech, explained the nature, end, and deſign of the ſa- 
craments ; and the play was concluded by Chriſt appear- 
ing in a ſhip triumphant, Ss Oe” 

. n after our author went to ſee a regular comedy, 
and there were two other Engliſh geatlemen in the fame 
Box with him. They under very little of the defign 
of the firſt act; they ſaw. a king, 2 n, an enchan- 
treſs, and many other pretty delightful fights; but the 
_ mterlude with which it was concluded was extreme 
low. The ſcene was intended for the inſide of a Spani 
inn, during the night : there were three feather-beds, 
and as many, blankets brought upon the ſtage ; the queen 
and her maids of henour perſonated the miſtreſs of the 
inn and her maids ; and aceurdingly fell to making the 
beds, + After this fix men came in to lie there, and one 
of them being a miſer had rolled up is money in twenty 
or thirty pieces of paper. They then undreſſed before the 
Iadies by pulling off fix or ſeven pair of breeches, and as 
many coats and waiſtcoats, and, gat into bed two by two: 
when behold, the zeſt conſiſted, in ſeeing them kick the 
cloaths off one another, and then fight, as the ſpectator 
is to ſuppoſe, in the dark. The abſurdity of this 
ſcene, and the incomprehenſible ridiculouſneſs of it, 
made us, ſays our author, laugh immoderately. The 
< ſight of the feather-beds, the men kicking and-{prawl. 
ing, the peals of applauſe that echoed through the 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| their diverſions, and even in the very terms and language 


bim gladly, but Aka and Africa remained incorrigible. Cards. 


* 
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SPAIN, 


* houſe, were truly inconceivable ; though, I bak... 
gur neighbours * the next box 9 7 we Wwe | 
te at the Wit and humour of the author. It was a cene 
ec 158 beggare all 4 1 1 1 and I defy an\ 
«* theatre in Europe, but that of rid, to 
« ſuch another,” FI . nen 
When this interlude was finiſhed, there ſucceeded ſome 
other ſcenes between the king, queen, enchantreſs, ang 
the reſt of the actors. Five or. fix of them all at once 
drew their ſwords upon the enchantreſs, who parried 
them with her wand, and, to their great amazement. 
retired unhurt into her cell, At other times the erichan. 
treſs killed with a look, and reſtored to life with a ſecong 
In ſhort; after ſeveral. ridiculous incidents, the enchan- 
treſs renounces the devil and all his works, and in the 
concluſion embraces the catholic. faith, and declares ſhe 
will adhere to that alone. But it can hardly be ſuppoſed 
that theſe abſurd dramatic pieces are the beſt of the kind. 
and indeed they are ſaid to have ſome that are excellent. 
as thoſe of Lopez de Vega, which come neateſt to our 
Shakeſpeare. Fo 1 
- The taſte for gallantry and dancing prevails in Spain 
univerſally, and they are the two ruling paſſions of the 
country. The latter is ſo much their favourite enter. 
tainment, that their greateſt matrons never think them. 
ſelves excluded by age from this divetſion; and you may 
ſee the grand-mother, mother, and daughter, all Joining 
in the ſame dance. The two moſt favourite and univer- 
ſal Spaniſh dances are the ſeguedillas and the Pn. : 
the firſt is ſomething like our hoy ; the ſecond is a very 
antient dance, and though originally Roman, yet the 
Spaniards have mixed ſomewhat of the Mooriſh along 
with it: they are exceflively fond of it, and it is dance 
by the firſt nobility, as wel as by the, common people, 
The military turn of the Spaniards appears in many of 


they uſe at cards: hombre in Spaniſh ſignifies a man, and 
from thence we, derive our game at ombre : the four 
principal cards are called matadpres, or murderers, be- 
cauſe they win all others. Spadilh is the little ſword, or, 
as we call it, the ace of ſpades ; for pads, in Spaniſh, 
ſignifies a ſword, and they are ſo painted on their 


It is uſual with the Spaniards. both to - breakfaſt and 
ſup in bed ; their breakfaſt is uſually of chocolate, tea 
being ſeldom drank by them. Their dinner is generally 
a pochera, or beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon and greens, 
&c. all bailed together. If it be a ticher or more expen- 
five mixture of meats and delicacies, it is then termed 
an alla podrida, or what we call an adio. They are fond 
of garlic ; and it is a- proverb emong them, that olives, 
ſallad, and radiſhes, are food for gentlemen. 

The Spaniards generally fleep after dinner. 

Though the men and women all. wear the ſame dreſs 
in the ſtreet and at maſs, yet the ladies in their private 
viſits wear as great a variety of dreſs, and of a much 
richer ſort than thoſe in England, The ſpirit of jealouſy 
is ſo far worn out, that the married ladies of Madrid have 
each their profeſſed Jover, juſt as the Italian ladies have 
their ciciſbeo. | n * 

Their evening's airing is to the laſt degree inſipid: you 
ſee nothing but a; ſtring of coaches. following one ano- 
ther, filled with people of faſhion ; here a duke and his 
confeſlor ; there a couple of ſmart young abbes ; here 
a whole family grouped together, buſband, wife, and 
children. When they take their airing on gala, or court 
days, all their footmen are dreſſed in laced liveries, with 
plumes of feathers in their hats. 
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there are to on each ſide of the ſedan, and two who | 
© llow behind with lanthorns, though ie be in the middle 
of the day Thus they have generally nine fervants 


with a coach, and ten with a ſedan, beſides thoſe who 
go before. : . 
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they leave off trade, procure a title, and ſet. up for: per- 
ſons of quality. The great duties likewiſe, 0a/Spaniſh; 
ſtuffs render them dearet than the foreign. Thus the: 
Spaniards part with the products of their. own country, 
and with the treaſures of America, to foreigners, who lup- 
ply them with bread, and every thing that can contribute. 
to convenience and ſplendor. It has indeed been ſaid, 
that of late the Spaniſh manufactures are in,,a thrivin 
way, and that they make very fine cloths, beſides gold 
and ſilver; but this will not probably be laſting; at leaſt 
it will be a long time before they are able to ſupply the 
wants of their on country, ſo as to exclude foreign 
manufactures. | 


8E OT. W. 
the Capirities and Genius of the Spaniardr; the Obfrucs 
any Learning, and 125 Skill in Divinity, Hiſlory, 


P and Poetry. Their Deficiency in mamuul Arts. The 
* 2 their Aa Trade ; with a particular Account 


* 


of the Spaniſh Coin, WWiights, and Meafuress 


HE Spaniards are far from being wanting in capacity 
* for the ſciences, yet little progreſs can be expected 
ſrom them while they are debarred the uſe of their na- 
tural talents. The clergy not being very learned them- 
felves, it is à point of policy with them to ſuppreſs all 
ſcientifical knowledge among the laity ; and in order to 
keep them in ignorance and ſubjection, they brand all 
literary reſearches with the name of hereſy: Hence, tho 
Spain has no lefs than twenty-two univerſities, and ſeve- 
ral academies, among which is one at Valladolid for geo- 
graphy ; yet are they under ſuch reſtrictions, that thoſe 
who attend them can never 'make any figure in literature, 
The bookſellers in Spain ſcarcely dare to keep a valuable 
book in their ſhops, on- any remarkable and! intereſting 


ſudject ; the inquiſition being extremely vigilant in fup* 


preffing them, and concealing from the public whatever 
may tend to open their eyes. They have pretences al- 
ways ready for ſcizing foreign books, though they have 
not the leaſt relation to religion. Indeed; moſt of the 
books publiſhed in the Spaniſh _—_— are printed out 
of Spain, few printing-houſes being to be ſeen there, and 
the far greateft part of their paper is imported from 
Genoa. ' | 21 4 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of divinity, it con- 
ſiſts, much as it formerly did, in the ſtudy of the fathers, 
councils and decrees of the popes and their canons, and 
in ſyſtems of Thomaſtic and Auguſtine theology, Phe 
knowledge of the learned languages, and expheation of 
the text of the ſacred writings, have little to do with it. 
In this tract of criticiſm they are almoſt utter ſtran 
though they are well verſed in caſuiftry, which makes a 
coniflnt part of the ftudies preparatory to the paſtoral 
office. He! | 

In hiſtory the Spaniards have had many valuable writers ; 
dut it is dangerous to deſcend too near to the preſent time; 
beſides, his preſent majeſty has abſolutely forbid any of his 
ſubjects to write the hiſtory of Charles V. 

n phyfic and ſurgery, Mr. Clarke fays, they are at leaſt 
two centuries behind the Engliſh ; but where the people 
are perſuaded that faints, miracles, and charms can be 

red to cure the moſt inveterate diſeaſes, there muſt 

little inclination to have recourſe to art. However, 

they {till practiſe copious bleeding in moſt diſeaſes, and 
botany is much ſtudied. 

In poetry they have many writers, beſides the celebrat- 
ed Lopez de Vega, who wrote the Feruſalem Conquiftada, 
tragedies, comedies, &c. Their ſongs have a wonderful 
air of ſimplicity, and in ſome of them are much ſentiment 


Sers, 


Spain is extremely well ſituated ſot trade and naviga- 
tion: they might be their on carriers ; but this adyan- 
tage they neglect, and leave it to other marjtime nations, 
who turn it to a very good account. I he Spaniards in- 
deed deniy them all acceſs to their poſſeſſions in America, 
and afe (© jealous of having that trade con ſined only to 
themſelves, that no foreign ſhips muſt. oven; approach 
their-coaſt : yet of this commerce, which is carried on in 
their own ſhips, they have the leaſt profit, they being 
little more than factors for the French, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Italians, who ſend their goods to America by them, 
and have the greateſt ſhare in their returns of gold, ſilver, 
and othet commodities, _ © r 
Ihe trade to America was fotmerly carried on by the 
flota. and galleons, The flota, or Plate fleet, conſiſts of 
a certain number of ſhips; ſome belonging to the king, 
and others to therchants © theſe uſed to fer [ail from 
Cadiz to Mexico about Auguſt,  unlading at Vera-Cruz, 
and returning40- Spain in eighteen or nineteen. months; 
The galleons were two men of war, called Capitana 
and. A\mirantay which ſerved ay convoy for ' eight or 
twelve ſhips that put to ſea from Cadiz every March or 
April. Tbeir kirk port was Carthagena z, from thence, 
by way of the Havannab, they returned to Spain. But 
ſince the years 1735 and 1737, the flota and galleons 
have been diſcontinued, and the trade to America carried 
on in regiſter ſhips, which any merchants may ſend, on 
obtaining permiſſion from the council of the Indies. 
Theſe ſail from Cadiz directly to Lima, Buenos Ayres, 
Maracaibo, Catthagena, Honduras, Campeche, and 
Vera, Cruz. N | 

In 1728 an exclufive charter was granted to a compan 
for trading to the Caraccay, a permiſſion to the inhabi- 
tants of the Canary iſlands only excepted, who were al- 
lowed to ſend thither annually one regiſter ſhip, whoſe 
cargo was entirely to conſiſt of the produce of theſe 
iſlands. In1756 another company was ereQed for trading 
to Hiſpaniola and Porto Rica, and ſending annually ten 
regiſter ſhips to the bay of Honduras, and the ports of 
the province of Guatimalas. | 

The Spaniards alſo carry on a very.confiderabl» trade 
to the coaſts on the South: Sea, between the town of 
Manila, in the iſland of Luconia, and the harbour of 
Acapulco on the coaſt of Mexico; but af this trade we 
have given a particular account in treating of Manila, 
Vol. I. page 102, 103. 

With teſpect to the Spaniſh money, it is not eaſily un- 
derſtood ; for the Spaniards. make up moſt of their ac- 
compts, and form their calculations chiefly in theſe two 


| ſpecies, the real de velloff, and the matavedi. The 
latter is the loweſt of the denominations of their copper 
| money, and in this the king's accompts are kept; con- 
| ſequently the revenues of Spain, and the wealth brought 
The moſt celebrated writers of humour in proſe are | from Peru and Mexico, are annually computed by an in- 
Cervantes and Guevara; the moſt famous work of the | teger of copper that is three times leſs than our7far- 
latter is the El Diablo Coxueh, which la Sage modernized | thing. | . 8 
into a romance, known in Engliſh by the title of The | The real de vellon is the ſmalleſt piece oſ their ſilyer mo- 
Devil, on two Sticks. 7 | ney, and equals our two - pence half-penny, and two thirds 
There is here a want even of the moſt neceſſary trades; | of a farthing. But though it be the moſt uſual way in 
and of the few they have, the greateſt part are in the | Spain to compute by the maravedi and the real de — 
hands of the French, who are very numerous in this yet there are ſeveral other methods of calculation ſtill in 
country; for the natives, beſides their averſion to work, | force. Thus, penſions from the court, payments of the 
diſdain to ſtoop to laborious employments. They are | army, navy, &c. are ſet down. in the regiſter of the Spa- 
not, however, entirely without manufaQtures, eſpecially | niſh finances in eſcudos and dycados, or copper crowns 
of filk and wool ; but theſe fall far ſhort of that flouriſh- | and ducats. Some accompts of merchants and private 
ing condition to which they might be brought: and as | perſons are likewiſe kept in this way; but ſew things are 
tradeſmen and merchants ate looked upon with contempt, | bought and ſold but by the former computation of me- 
have * ſooner amaſſed a competent fortune, than | ravedis _ reals, u * . : 1 
7 3 1 
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as well as dignity : thoſe upon love are extremely chafte ; 
and ſome have a pleaſing air of romance; but moral, 
grave, majeſtic, penfive, like the people themſelves. 
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In the office of decimal rents, or tythes belonging to 
the archbiſhop of Toledo, accompts are kept in the ob- 
ſolete denomitiation of dineros, ten of which make 2 
matavedi. There are no leſs than fifty clerks in this | 
office; and how voluminous muſt their accompts be for 
above thirty thouſand pounds a year, that are kept in a 
denomination, the value of.which is above thirty times 
leſs than an Engliſh farthing ! 

The ſmall denominations by which the Spaniards love 
to compute, "renders their accompts, like themſelves, 
ſlow, tedious, and elaborate z but then they have this 
adyantage, that they make their accomptants moſt mi- 
nutely exact. 

But our Engliſh merchants | 
eight, and compute uſually by the piaſtre, or old diſuſed 
piece of eight, conſiſting of fifteen reals and two mara- 
vedis: or if they reckon by piſtoles, they mean the piſ- 
tole of ſixty reals, which is the common piſtole, and not 
the gold one of ſeventy-five and ten marayedis, other- 
wiſe called the doblon cfeclius de oro. u 

To give a more perfect idea of the Spaniſh coin, the 
following is reduced to the Engliſh weights and value 


traffic chiefly in pieces of 


1. . 44 
The old Spaniſh piſtole, 4 pen. wt. 8 gr. O 17 4 
The new Seville piſtole, 4 pen. wt. 8 gr. 0 17 4 
The old double doubloon, 17 pen. wt. 8 gr. 3 9 4 
The old double piſtole, 8 pen. wt. 16 gr. 1 14 8 
The new Seville double piſtole, 18 pen, wt. 16gr. 1 14 8 


The half and quarter of theſe in proportion. 


The piaſtre of Spain, or Seville pieces of eight o 
The new Seville piece of eight — - © 


COSINE 
3 in awe 


The Mexico piece of eight — — o 
The pillar piece of eight — — , — © 
The rial, or bit — — — o 


The Spaniſh weights are the arrobe, which is exactly 
twenty-five pounds Engliſh weight, four of which make 
a quintal or hundred: but yet the arrobe is not the ſame 
throughout all Spain ; for the pound of Cadiz and Seville, 
and conſequently the arrobe, are much larger than thoſe 
of Caſtile. 


In Spain almoſt every thing, whether dry or liquid, | 


is ſold by the averdupois pound of ſixteen ounces, and 
con ſequently by the arrobe : thus wine, oil, wood, coals, 
corn, bread, ſalt, &c. are ſold by the pound, and in 
large quantities by the arrobe. | 
The gold and filver-ſmiths weights are, 
The quilate, or carrat, is four grains, 

A tomin, equal to three ts, twelve grains. 

A caſtillan, equal to eight tomins. 

The ounce, equal to ſix caſtillans and two tomins, 

The mark is equal to eight ounces. 


The liquid meaſures are, | 
Dos agumbres, or a gallon. 
An agumbre, two quarts. 
Half an agumbre, one quart. 
A quartillo, one pint. 
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A conciſe Hi ory of Spain ; the Titles and Arms of the King ; 

1 1 % and the Orders of Kd 2 15 

nauguration of the King, his ſeveral Councils and Courts 
of Juſtice, his Revenues and Forces. 


ITH reſpe& to the hiſtory of Spain, it will be pro- 
| r to obſerve, that the ſouthern coaſt was an- 
tiently — by the Pheenicians for the ſake of com- 
merce : after them the Carthaginians came in a hoſtile 
manner and reduced the —_— ; but were in their turn 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans, Towards the beginning of 
' the fifth centu 
and Vandals ; 


ut theſe were ſoon ſubdued by the Viſi- 


- goths, who entered Spain under the command of their 
ing Atolphus, or Adolphus. Witiſa, one of their kings, 
dying in the year 711, the kingdom was divided into 
factions, and the public revenues greatly diminiſhed by 
the wealth which the biſhops and clergy had accumulat- 


A SYSTEM:OF GEOGRAPHY, 


ric aſcended the throne, and to him is 


| of count Julian, and Oppa; archbiſhop of Seville ; who 


| Eftramadura, but Andaluſia, 


this capitulation was ſoon violated, and it being reſolved 


it was over-run by the Swabians, Alans, | 


_ SPAIN; 


enerall 
buted, ſays Buſching, the overthrow of the Gothic 5 


dom in Spain, though his rape on the lady, or d 

of count Julian, who is ſaid, out of my 9d Ry oy 
inſtigated the Moors to invade Spain, has never been 
ſufficiently proved. It is, however, certain, that Spain 
was delivered up to the Moors by the craft and treache 


not only ſpirited up the people clandeſtinely to 
but at the bloody battle of Xeres even deſerted — 
Moors, which turned the -ſcale againſt the Viſigoths 
Thus the Moors, who were alſo called Arabians and * 
racens, became maſters of the kingdom. This reyolu. 
_ 1 in the year 71 5 
elagius, a prince of the Viſigoths, with a great num. 
ber of the Gothic nobility, his © "ia * 
Galicia, Biſcay, and the mountains of Aſturia: other 
bodies of the ſame nation diſperſed themſelves into Na. 
varre, Arragon, and the Pyrenean mountains: thus 
the Gothic empire became divided into a number of 
petty ſtates ; for Pelagius having, in 716, obtained 2 
victory over the Moors, the remainin Coche broke out 
into inconceivable animoſities, and ſeparately laid the 
foundations of the kingdoms of Leon, Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, and Sobrarbien; and of the earldoms of Caſtile 
Barcelona, &c,. Theſe ſmall ſtates were not only eon 
tinually at war with the Moors, but with each other. 
Hence their frequent quarrels and alliances render their 
hiſtory very intricate. The kingdom of Caſtile and Ar- 
ragon at length became ſuperior to the reſt ; but though 
they were thrice united by marriage, they ſoon ſeparated 
again ; till, in 1472, a per nem i union took place, by 
means of the marriage of Ferdinand, hereditary prince 
of Arragon, to Iſabella, heireſs of Caſtile, who, in 1473 
became king and queen of Caſtile ; and, on the death of 
Ferdinand's father, in 1479, of Arragon alſo. To Caſ- 
tile at that time belonged not only both the Caſtiles and 
1 Murcia, Leon, and the 
Aſturias ; Navarre, Biſcay,” Guipuſcoa, Alava, Rioja, 
and Galicia; Arragon included Arragon, Catalonia, 
Roufillon, Valencia, and the iſlands o Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and Y vica, 

Ferdinand, on his firſt obtaining this great kingdom, 
immediately erected the court of inquiſition; and, in 
1491s by the conqueſt of the city of Granada, put an 
end to the dominion of the Moors in Spain, on which 
account. the pope gave him the title of the Moſt Ca- 
tholic king | 

By the articles of capitulation on which Granada ſur- 
rendered, Boabdil, the Mooriſh king, with his ſubjects, 
ſubmitted to do homage to Ferdinand and Iſabella, on 
condition of retaining the poſſeſſion of their kingdom and 
their Jaws, with the free exerciſe of their religion. Bur 


put all to death who refuſed to be baptized, ſeveral 
hundred thouſands of them fled to Africa; and their 
Jewiſh ſubjects, who were very numerous, were baniſhed 
to Portugal. | 
Iſabella, the conſort of Ferdinand, now enabled the 
juſtly celebrated Columbus to undertake the diſcovery 
of new countries beyond the Atlantic Ocean, and in 
1492 he ſailed to the Weſt Indies. 
n 1504 king Ferdinand acquired, by ſtratagem, the 
whole 2 of Naples. In 1509, he conquered Oran 
on the coaſt of Africa, and in 1512 made himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom of Navarre :- by which the ſeveral ſtates 
of Spain were united into one body. In 1496 a marriage 
was concluded between Philip of Auſtria and Johanna, 
conghtar to Ferdinand, which ſoon after cauſed the 
Auftrian dominions to be united to the Spaniſh ; for 
Charles V. grand-ſon to Ferdinand, in 1520, became 
both king uy Spain and emperor of Germany; but in 
1556 reſigned the empire in favour, of his brother Fer- 
dinand. | | 
His ſon and ſucceſſor to the throne of Spain was 
Philip II. who alſo poſſeſſed Milan, with the ſeventeen 
provinces of the Netherlands and the county of Bur- 
gundy; and in 1581 ſubdued Portugal. But attempting 
to govern as arbitrarily in the Netherlands, as his father 
had done in Spain, and at the ſame time introducing 2 


ed. Such was the ſtate of the nation when king Rode- | 


- 


kind of inquiſition for the ſuppreſſion of the Ene 
4 | ' who 


to be very numerous, occaſioned an almoſt 
P and a civil war commenced, in 
which the düke of Alva, the king of Spain's general, ex- 
erciſed great cruelties. They were then aſſiſted by Eli- 
zabeth, queen of England, and by France. Upon which 
Philip fitted out the moſt formidable fleet that ever failed 
upon the ocean; this was his boaſted invincible armada, 
with which he attempted to invade England; but it was 
in a great meaſure a uy by the ſtorms of heaven and 
the bravery. of the Engliſh. 08 f ; 

Philip III. weakened his countty by expelling 4 mil- 
lion more of the Moors, and the new converts that re. 
mained behind were perpetually perſecuted and tortured 

e inquifition. | | | 
5 Philip IV. Portugal ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and ſeveral other countries revolted. In 1648 that prince 
was obliged to acknowledge the United Provinces a free 
independent ſtate ; and in 1659 he loſt all the county of 
Roufillon. Charles II. was diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of 
what he enjoyed in other parts of the Netherlands, as like- 
wiſe of Franche Compte, and by his death in 1700 his 
family became extinct. : LE. 

Philip, duke of Anjou, grand-ſon to Lewis XIV. of 
France, by Char les's will, aſcended the throne of Spain 
but this occaſioned thirteen years war between France 
and the houſe of Auſtria, till, by the peace of Utrecht, 
Philip's poſſeſſion was confirmed by ceding Gibraltar and 
Minorca to England, and Sicily to the duke of Savoy; 
the emperor Charles VI. being only able to obtain the 
Netherlands and certain dominions in Italy. 

In 1717 Philip took Sicily and Sardinia from the em- 
peror; but in 1720 acceded to the quadruple alliance, 
and renounced all claim to France, the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, which was confirmed 
in 1725 by the peace of Vienna, in which Charles VI. re- 
linquiſhed all pretenſions to the crown of Spain: but in 
1733 he procured his ſon Don Carlos to be inveſted with 

aples and Sicily. 

111739 2 war broke out between England and Spain, 
after which king Ferdinand VI. at the treaty of Alx la 
Chapelle, found means to procure for his half-brother, 
Don Philip, the three duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla. Ferdinand died in 1758, when his brother 
Don Carlos, king of the Two Sicilies, aſcended the throne. 

The titles of the king of Spain run thus: Charles III. 
by the grace of God king of Caſtile, Leon, Arragon, 
the Two Sicilies, Jeruſalem; Navarre, Granada, Toledo, 
Valencia, Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Cerdena, Cordova, 
Corſica, Murcia, Jaen, the Algarves, of Algezira, Gibral- 
tar, the Canary Iſlands, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, the 
1ands and Continent of the Ocean; archduke of Auſtria; 
duke of Burgundy, Brabant, and Milan, of Hapſburg, 
Flanders, Tirol, and Barcelona; lord of, Biſcay and 
Molina, &c. He alſo enjoys the title of Moſt" Catholic 
king, and ſince the year 1308 the hereditary prince is 
ſtiled prince of the Aſturias. The other royal children 
are called infantas. | 

The arms of Spain are a ſhield divided into four quar- 
rers, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the 
loweſt on the left contain a caſtle or, with three towers 
for Caſtile ; and in the uppermoſt on the left and the 
loweſt on the right are three lions gules, for Leon ; with 
three lilies in the center for Anjou. 


The inferior nobility ſtile themſelves tavalleres and 


e but enjoy no privileges above the burghers. | 


owever, the higher nobility, including the dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, and counts, who are ftiled the fitulos, or titulades; 
and particularly the grandees, who take precedence next 
the king and the princes of the blood, enjoy great privi- 
leges. They are divided into three claſſes, but conſider 
themſelves as being all upon+an equality: yet when the 
king nominates a grandee, if he be of 4 fr claſs, he 
kiſſes the king's hand, and returns his majeſty thanks 
covered; if of the ſecond, he does not cover himſelf till 
after the compliment ; and if of the third, he does not 
put on his hat till he has kiſſed his hand, and returned 
to his place among the grandees who are preſent. 

The pre-eminence of a grandee does not folely conſiſt 
of his being covered in the king's preſence ; this being 
common to others, as cardinals, nuncios, archbiſhops, 
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bly of the ſtates, or the nomination of a king, they take 
place of all temporal lords, the conſtable * amirant” of 
Caſtile excepted, They enjoy all the privileges of a duke, 
though no dukes by title. Wheh the king takes the air 
on Horſeback, they ride next to his perſoti, the maſter of 
the horſe only excepted, who by virtue of his office rides 


| by the king's ſide. The king in writing or ev. 
0 


{tiles them prince or couſin-german: At an audience of 
the pope they are permitted to fit, and he gives them the 
title of Sennoria, No grandee can be taken into cuſtody 
for any offence, unleſs by expreſs order of the king; and 
it muſt be high treaſon; or ſome other heinous crime a- 
gainſt the ſtate, that can occaſion the obtaining of ſuch 
an order. They and their eldeſt ſons are ftiled Excel- 
lency, and they even eſteem themſelves equal to the 
princes of the empire and of Italy, * 

The principal order of knightHood in Spain is that of 
the Golden Fleece, which received its origin from the Bur- 
28 domihions, and at preſent belongs both to the 

ings of Spain and the houſe of Auſtria. The collar of 
the order conſiſts of an alternate range of golden flints 
and ſteels, with ſparks of fire on all ſides, and a golden 
fleece pendant from it; with this motto; AUTRE N'AURAL. 
Charles V. permitted the knights, inftead of this collar; 
to wear only a ſcarlet ribbon, * 


The three orders properly Spaniſh, and which have a 
revenue annexed to them, are, 2 
I pe ordes of St. Jago di Compoſtella, inſtituted in 1175, 
by Ferdinand II. king of Leon, and bas for its badge a 
red uniform croſs, divided into twelve departments. 
This order has four corivents who ate brothers of the 
order, ſeven religious ones, one college, five hoſpitals; 
and fix hermitages, | 

The order of Calatrava, inſtituted by Sancho III. of 
Caſtile; has for its badge a red croſs, divided into five 
departments. To this order belong one cotivent of re- 
ligious, and one college; 1 

The order of Alcantara, the badge of which is a lily 
placed croſs-wiſe; was inſtituted by Ferdinand II. king 
of Leon, and was at firſt called St. Julian de Peregro. 
This order is alſo divided into five departments, and to 
it belong three convents of religious, and one college. 

The king is grand maſter of theſe orders. + 

Beſides theſe, the preſent king of Spain has now in- 
troduced the Neapolitan order of St. ; + adn and has 
ordered it to be worn in his court above the French ordet 
of the Holy Ghoſt, or that of the Golden Fleece. 

Spain, from the Gothic times to that of Pelagius, was 
an elective kingdom; and for two centuties afterwatds 
the throne was filled by the ſufftages of the ſtates, who, 
however, in no inſtance departed from the royal family. 
At preſent the crown of courſe devolves, without an 
form or ceremony, to the neareſt in blood, and females 
are capable of inheriting ; but it is only on the failure 
of the male line. If the next heir be incapable of govern- 
ment, eſpecially when on the deceaſe of the former king 
affairs are in confuſion, the ſtates are impowered to 
chooſe five perſons to take the adminiſtration upon them, 
among whom the queen-mother is to hold the chief place. 

On the inauguration of a new monarch, he is pro- 
claimed in the church of the Jeromites at Ben Retiro, 
and receives hotnage from the ſtates ; but he is neither 
anointed nor crowned ; for theſe ceremonies have been 
diſuſed for fome centuries, | 

The ancient Spaniſh cortes reſembled our parlia- 
ment, it conſiſting of the clergy, the ancient hobility, 
and the deputies of the towns; and the legiſlative autho- 
rity was ſo blended in that of the king and the ftates, 
that no laws could be made; repea 0, or ſuſpended, 
nor any money raiſed upon the ſubjects, but with their 
common conſent. But now this cortes is laid aſide; 
Spain is no longer a mixed moharchy, but emirely ab- 
ſolute ; the whole government being in the hands of the 
king and his — and the councils, which are al- 
ways at his devotion, This was from mixed to ab- 
folute monarchy,” was occaſioned by the timidity of the 
commons of Caftile, who having, in their laſt ſtruggles 
for expiring freedom, ſupported for ſome time a war againſt 
the crown, on a ſingle defeat, in the moſt abject manner 


and the ambaſſadors of crowned heads z for at an agem- | 


deſcrted the noble cauſe of liberty. This war began in 
the year 1520, and laſted only two years; at which 
| time 


- 
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time Charles V. carried his point with a high hand, and 
told the cortes he would always have the ſupplies granted 
firſt, and then would paſs the bills petitioned for, 
and not before, to which. they timidly ſubmitted. Since 
the time of Philip III. in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, the cortes have been. diſcontimiied, and 
there have been no other aſſembly than conventions of 
the deputies or - pc of the towns, among whom are 
ſetiled the neceſſary taxes. 
The laws of Spain are chiefly compounded of the Ro- 
man civil law, the royal edidts, and probably certain 
rovincial cuſtoms. Where they thought the Roman 
aw was not ſufficiently extenſive, they have made large 
additions of their own; theſe are called the Eeyes de Par- 
tidas, and at preſent form a ſyſtem of modern Spaniſh 
law, and have been publiſhed in fix volumes octavo. 
The name Partidas comes from their being divided into 
chapters. FI | | 
he moſt weighty affairs of ſtate are diſcuſſed in the 
council of ſtate, which conſiſts of a preſident, three other 


counſcllors, a ſecretary of ſtate, and two other fecxe- | 


taries. 

The ſupreme . council, or royal council of Ca- 
ſtile, is the bigheſt court of judicature, and is divided 
into five inferior courts or chambers, viz. the firſt and 
ſecond halls of government, which are frequently aſ- 
ſembled as one, to determine appeals made from the 
chanceries of Valladolid and Granada, The hall of the 
Mil y Duinientos, ſo ealled becauſe the parties muſt firſt de- 
poſite fifteen hundred doblas, about two hundred and 
twenty-three pounds, before the appeal can be lodged : 
this is nothing more than a committee of the ſupreme 
council. The hall of Juſtice, which is a court for mat- 
ters purely litigious; and the hall of the Province, 
which is a court for matters chiefly relating to the po- 
lice; the provinces being diſtributed among the ſeven 
counſellors of the firſt hall of government. 

The chamber of the alcaldes of the court and houſe- 
hold, which may alſo be claſſed with the great councils, 
3 of a governor or preſident, twelve judges, and a 
fiſcal. | 

The ſupreme council of war is at preſent compoſed of 
four counſellors, one of whom is ſecretary, one fiſcal, 
and three aſſeſſors, who are members of the royal coun- 
cil of Caſtile. This councit determines all cauſes re- 
lating 4 the army, except what belongs to the following 
council. 

The ſupreme royal council of the Indies conſiſts of a 

vetnor, twenty-two counſellors, four ſecretaries, two 
or Peru and two for New Spain, one accomptant gene- 
ral, and other officers. This tribunal decides without 
appeal in affairs relating to the Spaniſh ſeas and pof- 
ſeſſions in America. 2 | 
T be council of the finances is divided into four cham- 
bers, or halls. | 1 4 * ' 

The great court of the civil law is divided into the two 
chambers of Valladolid and Granada, which include 
the whole kingdom: but though Arragen, Valentia, 
and Catalonia, loſt their old privileges, yet they ſtill re- 
rain a court of chancery among themſelves, in audiences 
held in the capital of each kingdom, whoſe determina- 
tions are 2 ſubject to the ſupreme council of Caſtile, 
If it be a caſe of property, the ſuit is commenced in that 
chancery to which the plaintiff belongs, and then the 
affair is referred to the ſupreme royal council, at which 
the king may order all the deputy councils to aſſiſt. All 
other cauſes go before the reſpective courts to which 
they belong. | | | 

The revenue of the king arifes principally from the 
tenth of every thing ſold, to which may be added the 
tithes and fourths of a hundred z the exciſe on wine, 
oil, tallow, ſoap, paper, ſalt-ſiſn, &c. the uſual aid of 
four hundred and forty-one thouſand one hundred and 
ſeventy-fix crowns, paid by all under the rank of nobi- 
lity ; the wine gauge money; the ſtamp duties, and the 
half annates; the duties on provifions,/which is four- 
teen pet cent, thoſe on ſalt, tobacco, the poſt-office, the 
regulations of the crown of Arragon, and the bull of 
the cruſado, by virtue of which the clergy and laity pay 
a conttibution towards carrying on a war with the in- 
ſidels, even whether there be any (ſuch war or not; 
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SPAIN; 
indulgences ; licences for eating butter, cheeſe, milk. 
and eggs, in Lent; the ſubſidies and tithes of church 
and abbey- lands; the money paid by thoſe orders in lieu 
of the lances and galleys they were bound to furniſh 5 
the taxes on downs, commons, and other paſtures; the 
Madrid exciſe ;/ the thirds, tenths, and patrimonial rents 
of Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, and Majorca; the ec- 
eleſiaſtical payments for the military hoſpitals ; the 
* and other American revenues; the Weſk 
ndia trade; tie coinage, &c, all which together a- 
mount at preſent to about three million three hundred 
e e thouſand two hundred eighty- eight pounds 
in 
The Spaniſh land forces conſiſt of ninety-fix thouſand 
five hundred and ninety-ſeven mer. The kingdom is 
alſo well defended on all ſides: towards France it has a 
ſecure fence in the Pyrenean mountains; and the ſea- 
coaſts are lined with redoubts, forts, and towers; and 
the country the army of an enemy would be put to very 
reat inconveniences, particularly the horſes for want of 


orage. 

The naval forces of Spain conſiſt at preſent of forty- 
ſeven ſhips of the line, twenty-one frigates, fourteen 
xebecs, four packet-boats, and ſeventeen bomb-veſſels ; 
the complementof all which amount to forty-five thou- 
' ſand nine hundred ſixty men. 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain in 
| Africa, are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſal- 
27 on the coaſt of Barbary; in Aſia, the iſlands of 
St. Lazarus, the Philippines, and Ladrones ; the greateſt 
part of the main land of South-America; and in North- 
ica, Mexico, New Mexico, California, the ifland 
of Cuba, part of Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, &c. 
« | 
The Diviſions of Spain, with a Deſcription of the kingdm 
or Province of Catalonia, containing 1s Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, Produce, and principal Cities, particularly 

Tortoſa, Tarragona, Barcelone, Roſes, and Gerona. 
WES kingdom of Spain conſiſts of main land and 

*iſlands, "The. main land is divided into fourteen 
provinces, fome of which are reckoned to belong to the 
crown of Caſtile, and others to Arragon : the former 
are Old and New Caſtile, Biſcay, Leon, Afturia, Ga- 
licia, Eſtremadura, Andaluſia, Granada, Murcia, and 
Navarre; the latter includes only Arragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia, with the iflands in the Mediterranean. 

We ſhall begin with Catalonia, which is bounded on 
the weſt by Arragon and Valencia; on the ſouth and eaſt 
by the Mediterranean; and on the north is ſeparated 
from France by the Pyrenean mountains. Its greateſt 
extent from eaſt to weſt is a hundred and twelve Engliſh 
miles, and from north to ſouth a hundred forty- eight. 
It was formerly larger than at preſent ; but France has, 
at different times, curtailed it of the counties of Rouſillon 
and Conflans, a good part of Cerdagne, and long fince of 
Foix. * 4 

This fine country is watered by ſeveral rivers, ſome of 
which intermix, while others hagge themſelves ſepa- 
rately into the ſea, Of the firſt ſort is the Segre, in 
Latin Sicoris, the largeſt of all the rivers of Catalonia. 
It has its ſource in Cerdagne, and receives in its paſſage 
the Noguera Pallareſa, the Noguera Ribagorzana, and 
the Cervera. It afterwards unites with the Cinca, 
at laſt loſes itſelf in the Ebro. Of the ſecond kind, be- 
fides the large river Ebro, which paſſes through only 2 
ſmall part of Catalonia, is the Francoli, which falls into 
the ſea at Tarragona; the Llobregat, anciently called 
the Rubricatus, which receives its ſource in the moun- 
tain of Pendis, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea below 
Barcelona; the Beſos, or Betulus, which alſo joins the 
ſea not far from Barcelona; the Ter, Thicis, or Thi- 
ceris, which iſſues between the mountains, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea below Torcella ; the river Fluvia, 
which falls into the ſea near Empurias ; and another 
Llobregat, the month of which is near Roſes, | 

Though Catalonia does not produce ſugar- canes, like 
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the reſt of the provinces of Spain, yet it enjoys 2 wy 
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Sypalx. 
ſoil; with a pure and wholeſome air. The winters 


rthern parts, contiguous to the nees, are 

In ted with fois froſt and ſnow ; but in the ſouthern, 

 «articularly along the ſea coaſt, that ſeaſon is very mild. 
[tis almoſt entirely mountainous, a few places ex 


mountains are ſo far from bei 
N covered with wood and fruit — The coun- 
try yields plenty of wine, corn, oil, pulſe, and fruits, 
and alſo produces à great quantity of flax and hemp. 
The fleſh meat of this country, 


; are excellent. 
h reſpect to minerals, marble, cryſtal, alabaſter, 
» 


amethyſts, &c. are found here; likewiſe gold 
lh tin lead, iron, alum, vitriol, and falt, and the 
Coaſt has feveral coral fiſheries. In ſhort, this province 
is one of the moſt populous in all Spain, and contains an 
archbiſhoprick, ſeven biſhopricks, twenty- eight large ab- 
bies, one 1 two duchies, five marquiſates, 
ſeventeen eatldoms, fourteen viſcounts, and a multitude 
onies. 

* geographers divide this principality into Old and 
New Catalonia, including in the former the country ex- 
tending eaſtward from the Pyrenean mountains along the 
river Llobregat to the Mediterranean; and, in the latter, 
they comprehend that tract to the weſt, which extends 
from the Llobregat to the confines of Valencia and Ar- 
ragon. This country is uſually divided into fifteen juriſ- 
dictions, ſix of which lie along the coaſt; theſe are thoſe 
of Tortoſa, Monblane, Tarragona, Villa Franca, de 
Panades, Barcelona, and Gerona. Along the Pyrenean 
mountains are the two juriſdictions of Campredon and 
Puicerda, with the earldom of Cerdagne. e two ju- 
riſdictions of Belaguer and Lerida join to the frontiers of 
Arragon ; and within the country are thoſe of Agramont, 
Tarrega, Cevera, Manreſa, and Vique : but as it is im- 

ble to diſtinguiſh with any certainty the places be- 

onging to each jutiſdiction, we ſhall inſert the moſt re- 

markable, without ftrialy attending to theſe minute 
diviſions. 

Tortoſa is an antient, large, and fortified city, on the 
Ebro, over which it has a bridge of boats. It hes partly 
on a level, and partly on a hill, eighty miles to the weſt- 
by-ſouth of Barcelona, and a hundred and 1 ng to 
the eaſt of Madrid. It is divided into the Old and New 
Town, of which the former is the largeſt. The avenue 

to it is defended by two baſtions and other out-works, 
and the antient ſtrong caſtle, which is built in the form 
of a citadel, ſtands on an eminence between the two 
towns. Here are five gates, ſeventy-eight ſtreets, with 
a ſpacious ſquare or market-place, and many churches 
and convents ; the biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Saragoſſa, has an annual revenue of fifteen 
thouſand ducats. Its univerſity is inconfiderable ; but 
the adjacent conutry abounds in corn and fruit, oil and 
filk, and with quarries and mines; for there are thoſe 
of filver and iron, alabaſter, very fine Jaſper of various 
colours, and ſtones with veins of gold. Ih 
here fine potters-ware, which reſemble porcelain. 
Tarragona, an antient and ftrong city, is fituated on 
an eminence near the mouth of the little river Francoli, 
forty-five miles to the north-eaſt of Tortoſa, and ahout 
the ſame diſtance to the weſt of Barcelona. It is neither 
ſo large nor ſo populous as it was trig Vf for though 
there 1s room for two thouſand houſes within the walls, 
there are not above five hundred, which are all built of 
large ſquare ſtones; but it is ſtill the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who enjoys a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats 
a year, It has an univerſity founded in the year 1532. 
Its harbour, on account of its many rocks, will not ad- 
mit of ſhips of burthen ; but it has a pretty good trade. 
The neighbouring country produces corn, oil, flax, and 
very good wine; and both within and without the city 
are to be ſeen the ruins of maghificent buildings, and 
other ornaments of l | 
In this city are a multitude of Roman inſcriptions, and 
not far from thence, in the road to Barcelona, you paſs 
under a very handſome triumphal arch, erected by the 
family of the Licinii, adorned with fluted Corinthian 
columns, and a pediment with dentiles, like the Tonic 
order, A little way on. one fide the raad; ſomewhat 
| 79 
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cepted, | others ſuppoſe them to repreſent w 
which extend themſelves into moſt delightful plains ; 


and in general all pro- 


was in a 
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farther on, is the tomb of the Scipios; it being the baſe 
of an obeliſk, or pens erected to their memory, with 
: 


a figure on each fide in the Roman habit; theſe are by 
ſome thought to be deſigned for the two Scipios,” but 
ing ſlaves, a 
Barcelona, or Barcino, the capital of Catalonia, is 4 
large and well "fortified ſea-port, ſeated at the foot of 
Montjoui, in the forty-firſt twenty minutes Jati- 
tude, and in the ſecond degree five minutes eaſt longitude. 
It opens to the fea in a beautiful ſemicircle, between the 
rivers Llobregat and Beſes. It is a large and well forti- 
ſied place, divided into the Old and New Town, which 
are ſeparated from each other by a wall and ditch. Moſt 
of the ſtreets are broad, well paved, and clean. It has 
many beautiful ſtructures, a large and ſuperb cathedral, 
with ſome other Beautiful churches and convents, and 
ſeveral handſome ſquares. At the church of Capiuleſ- 
mona, or the Alms-taker, cloſe by the cathedral, three 
hundred poor people ate daily fed, The numbet of houſes 
in Barcelona is computed at about fifteen thouſand, Its 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Tarragona, and 
his annual revenue is computed at ten thouſdnd ducats. 
Here is alſo an univerſity, an academy of the fine arts 
erected in 1752, a court of inquiſition, and à royal au- 
dience of Catalonia, in which, next to the governor and 
captain-general, fits the regent. The other members 
here are tea counſellors, five criminal, or juſticiary, 
officers, and two fiſcals. On the coaſt of Barcelona is a 
fafe road. The city catries on'a trade, and has a 
large, deep, and ſecure harbour, nded on one fide 
by a large mole, at the extremtiy of which is a light- 
houſe, with alittle fort, and a garriſon for the defence 
of ſmall veſſels, thoſe of larger burthens lying out in the 
road. On the the other fide the caſtle of Montjoui covers 


the harbour, between which and the city is a line of 
this is a fort, whereby the en- 


communication, and upon 
trance of the harbour is flanked and commanided. 
Barcelona had its own counts till the year 1162, when 
it was united to A In 1640 the inhabitants re- 
volted, and put themſelves into the hands of the French ; 
bat in 1652 the city was reduced by the Spaniards. In 


t and 1697 it was befieged and taken by the French, 


under the duke of Vendofme z but the ſame year was re- 
ſtored to the Spaniards by the of Ryſwic. The 
French pollefling themſelves of this city and the reſt of 
the Spaniſh monarchy in 1700, king Charles III. after- 
wards emperor of Germany, by the title of Charles VI. 
took it on the fourth of October, 1705, ſword in hand, 
after a ſiege of only three weeks, with a handful of men, 
not much more numerous than the garriſon which de- 
fended the place. In April 1706, Philip, duke of An- 
jou, and marſhal Teſſe, inveſted it with a large train of 

raſs artillery, and a numerous army ; but the city, ani- 
mated by the preſence of king Charles, held out thirty- 
five days, till relieved by lord Peterborough and Sir John 
Leake, who comin with the ne iſh fleet, the 
French and Spaniards raiſed the fiege wi 
tation, leaving behind them all their cannon 
tion, tents, baggage, and wounded men; The city re- 
mained in the poſleffion of Charles III. till the year 1712, 
when his brother Joſeph dying, he became emperor ; and 
the citizens eretting themſelves into a ſort of common- 
wealth, ſet up for an independent ftate ; but in 1914s 
after holding out a long ſiege againſt the duke of Ber- 
wick, the inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit to Philip 
V. and ftill continue in ſubjection to the crown of Spain. 

The neighbouring country abounds with wheat and 
other grain, oil, rich wines, fruit of all ſorts, wood, 
cattle, fowl, plenty of wild „and honey. It is well 
watered, and thick ſet with villages. They have filk 
and woollen manufaftures, and excel in iron and ſteel 
works. | F 

Roſas, or Roſes, a town of Catalonia, conſiderable 
for its ſtrength, trade, and commodious harbour, is fi- 
tuated on a bay of the ſame name on the Medite | 
about fixty-two miles to the north-eaſt of Barcelona. It 

— condition till Charles V. rebuilt, for- 

tified, and peopled it; ſince which time it has flouriſhed 
very much, eſpecially under the French, who, from its 
vicinity to them, have often made themſelves maſters of 
been obliged to give it up at the 
| - concluſion 


ammuni- 


it; but have always 
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great precipi- 
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concluſion bf a peace, This was the only place in all 
Catalonia that held out for king Philip V. during queen 
Anne's wars, while all the reſt of the province had ſub- 
mitted to Charles III. 92 41. | . 
Gerona, antiently Gerunda, is an old fortified city, 
ſtanding on an aeclivity adjoining to the Onhar, Which 
at a ſmall diſtance falls into the Ter, It is an earldom, 
and a place of conſiderable trade; yet the revenue of its 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tarragona, 
is only three thouſand ducats a year, and its univerſit 
makes no great figure, The large juriſdiction, of which 
this is the capital, is reckoned. the moſt fertile tract in 
all Catalonia. In 1694 this city was taken by the French; 
in 1697. by the Spaniards; in 1705 by the forces of 
Chatles III. and in the year 1711 was again taken by the 
French. 2 , eee s 
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of the Knedan & Prouince 0 Arragen „ its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, Produce, Hiftory, and principal Cities; with 
à more particular Deſeription of Saragaſſa. 


| HE kingdom of Arragon is bounded on the north 

by the Pyrenean mountains ; on the eaſt by Cata- 
lonia; on the ſouth: by Valencia; and on the welt by 
Navarre-and'Caſtile, . Its extent from; north to ſouth is 
upwards of a hundred and ſixty miles, and from eaſt to 
weſt above a hundred and four. The river Ebro croſſes 
the country from the north-weſt to the ſouth- eaſt, divid- 
ing it into two almoſt equal parts. Into it the following 
rivers diſcharge themſelves: on the north fide the rapid 
Cinga, or Cinca, which riſes in the mountains of Bielſa; 
the Callego, the antient Gallicus, which iſſues from 
Mount Gavas; the Iſuela; and ſeveral other ſmaller 
ſtreams. From the ſouth it receives the Xalon, or Salo, 
which comes from New Caſtile, and the {till ſmaller 
ſtreams of Guadalaviar and Alhambra, all of them having 
plenty of good fiſh. The Torio, or Turio, fertilizes a 
great part of the country by its flow and gentle courſe, 
which gives the huſbandmen and gardeners an opportu- 
nity of cutting channels from it to water their grounds, 
which are much admired for their continual verdure and 
fertility. In ſhort, Arragon, both, on theſe accounts 
and the ſerenity of its air, has been, compared to Egypt ; 
but this account of its fertility, given by ſome authors, 
ſeems exaggerated, for it is only true of particular ſpots ; 
and Dr, Buſchiog obſerves, .that, with all theſe rivers, 
the greateſt part of Arragon is dry and barren, and ſome 
places even uninhabited : the ſoil is for the moſt part 
ſandy, mountainous, and ſtony ; ſo that where the rivers 
do not come, or where water is not conveyed by art, it 
produces nothing. In thoſe parts, however, which are 
watered are corn, wine, oil, flax, fruit, and in ſome 
places alſo ſaffron, which make up the whole riches of 
the country. 

Arragon had formerly its own laws and privileges, 
ſome of which were fo conſiderable, that they had even 
a ſupreme magiſtrate called the juſtica, or mayor of Arra- 
gon, whoſe office was to check the power of the ſove- 
reign in behalf of the ſubjects; ſo that appeals lay to 
him from the other courts, and even from the king him- 
ſelf, Ennicus, ſurnamed Ariſta, from his love of fight- 
ing, who had been elected king of Navarre by the vote 
of the people, was the firſt choſen into this office. They 
had beſides by a ſpecial contract made with their firſt king, 
and ſworn to by all his ſucceſſors, this farther privilege, 
that if any of thoſe monarchs ſhould infringe their liber- 
ties, they might lawfully take up arms againſt them, 
Peter, one of the kings of Arragon, was the firſt who 
| prevailed on their cortes, or parliaments, to aboliſh this 

privile , and accept of ſome others. At length Philip 
II. of Spain, the ſon of the emperor Charles V. being 

enraged at the Arragonians for defending Anthony 
Perez, his ſecretary, ſent an army againſt them; ang 

having defeated and deprived them of all their privileges 

and liberties, reduced them to the level of the meaneſt 
province. Dr. Buſching, however, gives a different ac- 


count of that affair, and ſays, that the inhabitants of Ar- 
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| biſhopric and ſix epiſcopal ſees, It has ten cities, two ia 


| 


SPAILY, 


ragon having, in the year 1605, eſpouſed the part 
archduke Charles I, Philip N. — all thei ihe 
leges, and rendered them ſubject to the laws of Caſtile 
by which the revenues of the crown from that kingdom 
were conſiderably encreaſed, 
he natives of Arragon are generally courteous, well. 
red, ingenious, generous, well verſed in military affairs 
courageous, ſtrict, obſervers of their laws; but bigotted 
in religion, and poſitive in their opinions. | 
Arragon is divided into ſeven dioceſes, namely, an arch. 


mous univerſities, ſeveral conſiderable. abbies, belides 
monaſteries, nunneries, hoſpitals, &. | 


Saragoza, or Satagaſſa, the capital of this count ; 


ſtands in a very fertile plain on the Ebto, by whoſe wind. 
ings the neighbouring country is rendered 2 ſertile, that it 


produces a variety of fruits in great abundance. It is fur. 
rounded with walls, which, though antique, are ſtrone 
and beautiful, being adorned with ſeveral ſtately towers 
and four noble gates facing the four cardinal points, I: 
is ſaid to have 1 — built by the famous king Juba, and 
afterwards beautified by Auguſtus, ; while he was carrying 
on the war againſt the Cantabrians. It. is of an oblong 
figure, and has two ſtrong and ſtately bridges over the 

o. be city is large and bandſome, the ſtreets lon 
and broad, but ill . and very dirty. The handſome 
and broadeſt is the Calle Santa, or Calle de Coflo, whic 
is the uſual airing-place of the quality, It bas a multi- 
tude of magnificent buildings, as churches, palaces, 
ſquares, market-places, and hoſpitals. 

The number of inhabitants amounts to fiſteen thou- 
ſand families, many of them of quality, included within 
fourteen large pariſhes, and three others that are ſmaller, 
Here are alſo twenty-three monaſteries, ſome of them 
aße and magnificent, thirteen nunneries, and a noble 
hoſpital endowed with a revenue ſufficient to maintain 
eight hundred fick perſons, beſides two others for or- 
phans, ſome ſmaller for decayed people, and a very noble 
one at a ſmall diſtance from the city. Here is alſo an 
univerſity, which was founded in 1474. | 

The cathedral is a rich and ſtately edifice, in which are 
twelve dignitaries, twenty four canons, thirty - nine minor 
canons, and ſeventy beneficed prieſts, The annual te- 
venue of the archbiſhop is about forty-five thouſand du- 
cats. The tabernacle, or repoſitory of the pix over the 
high altar, is a magnificent piece of architecture, all of 
mally ſilver finely wrought, and weighing ſix hundred 
and twelve A” 

The collegiate church of Our Lady of the Pillar, ſs 
called from a pretended miraculous image of the Virgin, 
is likewiſe, a tine ſtrudture. This image is very ſmall ; 
but its crown and robes are almoſt entirely covered with 
rich ornaments, and holds a little Jeſus in its arms. It 
ſtands very high on a pillar of the fineſt jaſper. Who- 
ever attentively views .the image, finds his eyes dazzled 
with the multitude of ſilver lamps and wax lights conti- 
nually burning in the chapel, mingled on all ſides with 
the reflection of the gildings, jewels, and golden chan- 
deliers. To this image a vaſt number of pilgrims 
annually reſort, in order to. pay their devotions to the 
Virgin. 

Among the civil buildings is the palace, where the 
cortes meet, and the exchange, two very magnificent 
ſtructures z the latter built in the year 1551, and the for- 
mer much earlier ; but greatly beautihed ſince. The 
royal palace ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from the city, and 
has been given to the fathers of the inquiſition. 

The. city carries on a conſiderable commerce, and a 
great number of trades and manufattures both within and 
without the walls ; for it has handſome ſuburbs, and many 
fine buildings without the gates, as well as gardens, or- 
chards, and beautiful walks. 

Teruel, or Tervela, about eight miles to the ſouth of 
Saragoſſa, ſituated on the banks of the Turio on a plea- 
ſant eminence, encompaſſed with ſpacious meadows in- 
cloſed and ſheltered by high and fertile mountains, co- 
vered with variety of itately trees, odoriferous plants, and 
fragrant flowers, which, with a multitude of gardens, 
orchards, and corn-fields, afford a moſt delighttul pro- 
ſpect. The eity is walled, and inhabited by thirteen 155 

| red 
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which 
wealthy hoſpital. 
nue amounts to t 
has ſix dignitaries, and fourteen canons, 
—_ forty- five miles to the ſouth-weſt of Saragoſſa 
is Catayud, which is ſituated | at the foot of a pleaſant 
high hill on the banks of the Xalon. Its ſoil, ſituation, 
and air are inferior to none in Spain in their fertility, 
pleaſantne(s, and ſalubrity. The walls are ſtrong, and 
adorned with many ſtately towers, and the city populous, 
it having about three thouſand families, divided into thic- 
teen pariſhes, with eleven monaſteries, and four nunne- 
ries. The Romans, who gave it the name of Bilbilis, 
adorned it with ſeveral crow AT buildings, FN en- 
ed it with many privileges. It was particularly ce- 
— for being the birth-place of Martial the tamed 
Lpigrammatiſt, | 


there are four monaſteries, one nuanery, and a 
It is the ſce of a bilhop, whole reve- 
welve thouſand ducatsz the cathedral 
beſides inferior 
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0 the Migdem or Province ef Valencia ;, its Situation, Ex- 
| == Produce, and Rivers; with a particular Deſcription 
of the Cities of Valencia and Alicant, i 2 


ALENCIA is bounded on the weſt by Murcia and 
New Caſtile ; on the north by Arragon and Cata- 
lonia, already deſcribed z and on the eaſt and ſouth by 
ine Mediterranean ſea ;. extending about. à hundred and 
ſixty-two miles in length, and ſixty-two in breadth ; 
and is the moſt populous and pleaſant country. in Spain; 
for here they enjoy an almoſt perpetual ſpring. The 
country, beſides its extraordinary fettility in wine and 
fruits, produces alſo rice, flax, hemp, filk, honey, and 
ſugar ; and if the ſurface of its mountains is leſs fruitful, 
this is well compenſated by the minerals within. 
All its rivers run to the eaſt or ſouth-eaſt into the Me- 
diterranean : theſe ate the Segura; the Xucar z the Gua- 
dalaviar, which receives its ſource in the confines of Ar- 
ragon and New Caſtile ; its banks are delightfully bor- 
dered with woods and flowers, and it loſes itſelf in the ſea 
below Valencia: the others are the Morviedro and the 
Millares. | 
Valencia, the capital of the province, ſtands on the 
ſhady. banks, of the river Guadalaviar, over which it has 
five ſtately bridges, in the forty-firſt degree 1 
minutes latitude, and nearly under the meridian of Lon- 
don. It ſeems to have been originally built by the Ro- 
mans; but was deſtroyed by Pompey, and a little after 
rebuilt by Cæſar, and called Colonia Julia Valencia.. It 
ſtands oppoſite to the place where the famous city of 
Saguntum formerly ſtood, on the other fide of the river. 
Its preſent form is almoſt circular; it is about ſix thou- 
ſand four, hundred and forty paces in circuit, and is ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrong wall, which has many lofty towers; 
and thirteen gates. Grao, its ſea-port, which ſtands 
on the Mediterranean, furniſhes it with every thing either 
for convenience or delight, particularly with a great va- 
riety of ſea · ſiſn, and its neighbouring lake of Albuſera 
with great abundance of water-fowl and freſh-water-fiſh; 


— 


as does the fertile country round it with corn, wine, 


oil, fruit, herbs, and other proviſions, Mulberry trees 
ate planted in rows in all the fields, and ſo induſttious are 
the inhabitants in its neighbourhood, that the ground 
never lies fallow. The city is ſaid to contain fifteen 
thouſand families, fourteen paxiſh-churches, forty-eight 
monaſteries and nunneries, beſides other foundations of 
the military order, ſix chapels, fix hoſpitals, and twenty 
fraternities, which every year give portions to a hundred 
and thirty poor maidens on their marriage. Here is alſo 
an univerſity, with five colleges, : 

Valencia is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe revenue 
amounts to forty thouſand ducats a year. The cathedral 
has ſeven dignitaries, twenty-four canons, beſides minor 
canons, and other inferior prieſts. - Among other valuable 
treaſures in this ſtructure is a chalice of a rich kind of 
agate, which they ridiculouſly pretend to be the ſame our 


* 
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ſamilies, who are divided into eight pariſhes 3 


— — 
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Saviour uſed at his laſt ſupper. They alſo give out; that 
tney have two of the thirty pieces which Judas received 


from the Sanhedrim as the reward for betraying his Di- 
vine Maſter ; they are of ſilver, and weigh about fifteen- 
pence of our money. Nothing can be more magnificent 
than their grand proceſſion on Corpus Chriſti. day, 
when theſe are carried with the utmoſt pomp and de- 
votion. | 

Here. is alſo a ſovereign court of judicature, a, court 
of inguiſition, and an exchange. The city is plentifully 
ſapphed with water, not 158 from the river, but from 
a vaſt number of deep wells dug almoſt in every houſe, 
and ſome compute that thoſe within and without tne walls 
amount to thirty thouſand, There is here alſo an ex- 
traordinary common ſewer, ſaid to be a Roman wotk, 
by which the foil of every | houſe. is carried off under 
ground. Upon theſe accounts it is reckoned one of the 
healthieſt and moſt pleaſant" places in Europe. 

The city is entiched by the vaſt number of quality 
and gentry who reſide in it, and its great commerce; 
there is a variety of manufaRtures carried on here; eſpe- 
cially the woollen, the cloth made in this city being re- 
puted the fineſt in all Spain. The ſilk manufattures like- 
wiſe flouriſh here: the inhabitants alſo export large quan- 
tities of wine, oil, and fruit, , In the markets of Valen- 
cla, and all over Spain, they cut their poultry into pieces, 
and ell them by quarters. Here they make large veſſels 
of goats ſkins, for putting their oil and wine into. | 
x Tue government of the city is by ſix jurats, or con- 
ſuls; there is alſo 4 judge for criminal cauſes, with 
an advocate to aſſiſt him, and a lieutenant-criminal ; a 
muſtafa, who has the care of all proviſions, corn, 
weights, meaſures, &c. and a judge for civil cauſes, _ 

In the year 1705, when all Catalonia had ſubmitted to 
Charles of Aultria, the nominal king of Spain, this city 
likewiſe opened hef gates to the earl of Peterborough and 
the Englith forces, Though. after the unfortunate bat- 
tle of Almanza, in 1767, the duke of Orleans, who com- 
manded the Spaniſh troops for Philip of Anjou, recover- 
ed it; after which the inhabitants were ſevercly puniſhed 
by that prince for their forwardneſs in revolting, and 
{tripped of the greateſt part of their antient privi- 
leges, which they had preſeryed with the utmoſt bra- 


very, 

Micant is ſituated ſixty miles to the ſouth of Valencia, 
and at the ſame diſtance north of Carthagena, in the 
thirty-eighth degree thirty-ſeven minutes north latitude, 
and in about five minutes weſt longitude ;:, this is a cele- 
brated city and ſea- port on the Mediterranean, delight- 
fully ſeated between two hills; It is well walled and de- 
fended by a caſtle built on a high rock. On the neigh- 
bouring ſhore ſtand ſeyeral watch-towets, from which 
the veel of the Sallee rovers are obſerved. It is a place 
of conſiderable trade, on account of its commodious har- 
bour, and is well known to the Engliſh, eſpecially for 
its wines and fruit, which they uſed to bring from thence; 
as well as from their landing ſome of their forces here 
in the reign of queen Anne, when the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain was conteſted between Charles of Auſtria 
and Philip of Anjou. The city then contained about 
ſeventeen hundred families, two pariſh-churches, one of 
which is collegiate, with ſix monaſteries, two nunneries, 
and three handſome market-places ; beſides hoſpitals, 
chapels, &c. The Engliſh made themſelves maſters both 
of the city and caſtle in the year 1705, and held them till 
the peace of Utrecht in 1713, when they returned to 
Philip of Bourbon, ſtiled Philip V. of Spain. * 

About half a league from the city is a famo# convent 
of nuns, to which there is a great reſort of pilgrims, in 
order to pay their devotions to the impreſſion of the holy 
face, ſaid to have been imprinted thrice on a napkin 
with which Veronica wiped the face of our Saviour, 
when he. was going to his crucifixion. . Among theſe 
votaries are many ſeamen, who on their leaving Alicant 
frequently make a vow of performing their devotions 
here upon their ſafe return, which they do bare-footed. 
This picture of our Saviour's face, ſaid to be repreſented 
in ſo miraculous a manner on a piece of white linen, we 


\ 


are told is a wretched piece of dawbing. ; 1 
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Of the Kingdoms or Provinces of Murcia and Granada 
=_ Situation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, and principal 
11. | 


"03 kingdom or province of Murcia is bounded on 
| the north by New Caſtile, on the eaſt by the king- 
dom vf Valencia, on the weſt by Andaluſia and Granada, 
and on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea, extend- 
Ing about ſixty- two miles in length, and fifty-eight in 
breadth. | 

The principal river is the Segura, which receives its 
ſource in New Caſtile, and running from weft to eaſt 
traverſes this country and that of Valencia. 

The air of this province is pure and healthy, and the 
country produces corn and wine, which are both good ; 
but as the country is very mountainous, and the ſo] dry, 
from its having but little rain, its products are but in 
ſmall quantities. It, however, abounds in fine fruits, as 
oranges and lemons, and alſo with ſugar, honey, and ſilk. 
The principal places in this province are, 

Murcia, the capital of the kingdom, which is ſeated 
in a pleaſant plain on the river Segura, in the thirty- 
eighth degree twelve minutes north latitude, and in one 
degree fourteen minutes weſt longitude, and is pretty 
large and populous, with large handſome ſtreets. It is 

led round, and has twelve gates. It contains fix 
pariſh-churches, and a ſuperb cathedral, which has a 
ſteeple ſo contrived that a man may ride up to the top, 
either on horſeback or in a coach. Tt is the ſee of a 
biſhop, who has a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats, 
Round the city are fine gardens, which abound with ex- 
_— fruit. 1 

arthagena, or Little Carthage, is a pret city, 
ſtanding n the fide of a hill, 552 fine ba of Fel Med. 
terranean, at the mouth of the tiver Guadalantin, in the 
thirty-ſeventh degree forty minutes north latitude, and 
in one degree five minutes weſt longitude, It has one of 
the beſt harbours in the kingdom : the ſmall iſland Eſcom- 
| brada ſo ſhelters it from ſtorms, that veſſels moor here in 
the utmoſt ſafety : it has plenty of freſh-water, and a- 
bounds with mackarel. The air is here ſo temperate in 
ſummer, and mild in winter, that the trees have leaves, 
bloſſoms, and fruit at the ſame time; and even roſes 
blow here at Chriſtmas. The adjacent country produces 
a great deal of ſedge, and in the bowels of the earth are 
found amethyſts, garnets, agates, and other gems. This 
city is the ſee of a biſhop, who enjoys a revenue of 
twenty-four thouſand ducats, and is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo. It contains about twelve hundred 
inhabitants, and has four monaſteries and a nunnery : it 
lies twenty-ſix miles to the ſouth of the city of Murcia. 

The kingdom of Granada, ſometimes called Upper 
Andaluſia, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom of 
Murcia, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea, and on 


the north and and weſt by Andaluſia, . It is about a hun- 


dred and ſeventy-five miles in length, and ſeventy-five in 
breadth. 

The principal rivers are the Xenil, which riſes near 
the city of Granada, and paſſing through Andaluſia, falls 
into the Guadalquiver ; and the . which alſo 
riſes in this province, and, after traverſing Murcia, runs 
into the Mediterranean, There are alſo a great number 
of ſmall rivers. 

The country is very mountainous, particularly towards 
the ſea ; but is interſperſed with delightful valleys, The 
Las Alpuxarras are mountains of a prodigious height, in- 
habited by a Mooriſh race who have embraced the Ro- 
miſh religion; but ſtill retain their national cuſtoms and 
manner of living, and their language is a mixture of 
Arabic and Spaniſh, They are Fvided into eleven 
diſtriQts. > 
Tue air in this country is temperate and healthy, and 

in general it is very fruitful, and produces corn, wine, 
oil, ſugar, flax, hemp, and fine fruit, as pomegrahates, 
citrons, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, grapes, and al- 
monds. There are prepared here two kinds of raiſins, 
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| againſt the Chriſtians in 1236, his ſubjects and followers 


SPAIN; 
thoſe dried by the ſun on the branches of the vi 
2 which are dipped in the lye made of — | 
the burnt branches, and afterwards dried in the ſun, Here 
is alſo great plenty of honey and wax. Several places in 
the mountains near Antequera make ſalt, which the ſun 
prepares from water conveyed into pans. The cultiva. 
tion of ſilk is here alſo very conſiderable. The coun 
likewiſe produces plenty of dates, of which great advan. 
tage is made, and even of the very acorns, which are ſaid 
to exceed the fineſt nuts : and of the galls, which are 
found in this country in vaſt quantities, a dye is made 
for leather, Great quantities of ſumach, for preparin 

oat and chamois ſkins, are likewiſe ex ported from hence 

eſides good ſtone for building, the earth affords bya- 
cinths, garnets, and other gems. 

In the time of the Moors, Granada was the moſt popu. 

lous and beſt cultivated province in Spain; but through 
the contempt which the Spaniards entertain for agricul- 
ture, things are much altered; however, Spain has not 
any tract of land ſo well inhabited as the mountains of 

as Alpuxarras, which, beſides the many towns and 
villages interſperſed among them, are wonderfully im. 
proved by the induſtry of the inhabitants, who turn 
their vineyards and plantations to a very good account. 
The ſea-coaſt, for its protection againſt the African cor- 
fairs, is lined with high towers, which command an ex- 
tenſive proſpect over the ſea, from the ſtreight of Gibral- 
tar to the Rio Freyo, or the Cold River. 

This province became a diſtin kingdom in the thi. 

teenth century, when the Mooriſh king Abenhud, who 
reſided at Cordova, loſing his life and crown in a battle 


betook themſelves to Granada, and choſe a new king, 
who made the city of- that name his capital and place 
of reſidence. This kingdom, which was the laſt of the 
Mooriſh, then contained thirty-two large towns and 
ninety- ſeven ſmaller, and continued from the year 1236 
to 1492, when Ferdinand the Catholic reduced it, and 
annexed it to the crown of Caſtile, ; 
The city of Granada, the capital of the province, 
ſtands at the foot of a moſt noble ridge of barren moun- 
tains and rocks, which ſtretch round on each fide in ſuch 
a manner as to embrace a lovely plain, varied with plan- 
tations, gardens, and villages. It is ſeated by the river 
Xenil, into which the Darro falls after watering a part 
of the city, in thirty-ſeven degrees 338 minutes 
north latitude, and in three degrees fifty-one minutes 
weſt longitude. It is fortified with walls and towers, 
and is the fee of an archbiſhop, who has forty thouſand 
ducats a year. The = is divided into four wards, the 
principal of which, called Granada, lies in the plain, 
and in the valleys between two mountains; and here 
the nobility, clergy, merchants, and moſt wealthy citi- 
zens reſide. Its public and private buildings are very 
handſome. In the cathedral lie buried ſeveral kings, as 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and Philip I. with their queens, 
The king's tribunal is held in a large and ſtately edifice, 
and oppoſite to it is the Alcaxeria, a vaſt building, in 
which the merchants have their ware-houſes. In the 
great ſquare are held the bull-fights. The univerſity here 
was founded in 1531, and the city has alſo a court of 

inquiſition. 
he Mooriſh palace, called Al - Hambra, is built on a 
high hill that over-looks the city and the — (Bray 
ile, 


contains many grand apartments, all in the Moori 
with alcoves, domes, fountains, Arabic inſcriptions, &c. 
befides which there is a part built by Charles V. but not 
finiſhed, The front is handſome, and the apartments 
built round a very beautiful circular court, with thirty- 
two fine marble pillars. below, and as many in a gallery 
above. Not far from it is a delicious garden of the 
Mooriſh kings, with all kinds of trees flouriſhing upon 
a ſteep hanging rock, and as much water as ſupplies a 
number of jette d'eaus and fountains. 

When Ferdinand the Catholic made himſelf maſter of 
this city, the ſhort method taken by cardinal Ximenes, 
for the converſion of the Moors, was, that they ſhould 
either be baptized, or be put to death. The preſent in- 
habitants conſiſt of the deſcendants of the antient Moors, 


and of old Spaniſh Chriſtians as they are termed. 
"Malaga 
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Malaga is an unitient for tiſted ſea - port, in thirty-ſix 
Jeprees fifry-one minutes north latitude, and in four de. 
tees fifty-lix minutes welt longitude, two hundred and 
Fit miles to the ſouth of Madrid, and ſeventy-five to 
the ſouth-weſt of Granada. It ſtands at the foot of a 
ſteep mountain, and has one of the beſt roads on all the 
coaſt, with a fine moat running into it five hundred and 
thirty paces Jong, and twenty broad, with ſtairs for 
taking water, and ſeveral pillars of jaſper to faſten ſhips 
to, as alſo a chapel upon it for ſea-faring people. The 
city is handſomely built and populous, it being defended 
by two caſtles, one on the top, and the other at the foot 
of the mountain. It is large, and of a circular form, 
{ſurrounded with a double wall, ſtrengthened by ſtately 
towers, and has nine gates. On one fide the fea waſhes 
its walls, and on the other runs the little river Guadal- 
quivirejo, over which there is a handſome bridge. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, . whoſe revenue amounts to twenty 
thouſand ducats a year, The grounds all' round being 
covered with vines and the greateſt variety of fruit, it 
yields a very beautiful er both from the land and 
ſea, Their wines, raifins, oranges, lemons, almonds, 
figs, and other fruit are well known, from the large 
quantities imported to England, beſides thoſe ſent into 
other parts of Europe ; ſo that the duties paid to the king 
are computed to yield annually eight hundred thouſand 
ducats. | 
This place was in the poſſeſſion of the Moors feven 
hundred and ſeventy-three years, when king Ferdinand 
took it from them in 1487, after a bloody and obſtinate 


the Engliſh and Dutch, under Sir George Rooke, obtained 
a ſignal victory over the French fleet, commanded by the 
count de Thoulouſe, in Auguſt, 1704. This defeat 
would have been more complete, had not the Engliſh 
juſt before exhauſted moſt of their ammunition in the 
taking of Gibraltar, and the Dutch ſent. part of their 
ſquadron to convoy their merchantmen home. 
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Of the Kingdom or Province of New Caflile ; its Situation, 
Extent, . Produce, and principal Rivers; with a particular 
Deſcription of Madrid, and the Eſcurial. 


ASTILE is the principal and moſt opulent kingdom 

in Spain, and is generally divided into the Old and 
New; the former being recovered from the Moors ſome 
time before the latter. New Caſtile, of which in 22 


called alſo the kingdom of Toledo, it being the center of 
the monarchy, and the reſidence of the king. It is di- 
vided on the north by a chain of mountains from Old 
Caſtile, and a like chain alſo divides it to the eaſtward 
from Arragon and Valencia, and this fide alſo borders 
upon Murcia; to the ſouth it is likewiſe ſeparated by a 
chain of mountains from Andaluſia; and to the weſt- 
ward is bounded by Eſtremadura, Its greateſt extent 
from eaſt to weſt is a hundred and — Sect Hs miles, and 
from north to ſouth two hundred. 

This province has a good air, and is very fertile. The 
rivers 'T agus, Guadiana, and Guadalquiver have their 
fources in this province, The other moſt conſiderable 
rivers are the Xucar, which runs through Valencia into 
the Mediterranean; the Xarama, which riſes in- the 
mountains of Atienca, and, after receiving the Henares 
and Tajuna, unites with the Tagus. The Guadarama 
has its ſpring head in the mountains of Toledo, and 


the Tagus a little below Toledo. The principal places 
in this province are the following: | 

Madrid,” the metropolis of all Spain, and the reſidence 
of the king, is ſituated in forty degrees thirty minutes 
| latitude, and in four degrees fifteen minutes weſt longi- 
tude, and ſtands upon a chain of little hills that are in 
the center of a large plain, terminated on all ſides by lofty 
mountains, whoſe ſummits are always covered with ſnow. 
Welt of the city, ' where it has neither walls nor moats, 
it is watered by the Manzanares, which ſwells in winter 


+ | 
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ſiege of three months. Off Cape Malaga, near this city, | 


to the order of ſituation we ſhall firſt treat, is by ſome | 


running from north to ſouth through the country falls into 


5 
the year, particularly in *ſummerg is naturally ſhallow: 
King Philip II. however, erected over it a ſtately ſtone 
bridge eleven hundred paces in length, and to the extent 
of ſeven hundred it is twenty-two broad. On the ſouth 
ſide, of the city is a much finer bridge over this little river 
built by Philip V. called the bridge of Toledo. 

The city is large, and contains fifteen- thouſand. inha- 
bitants. It has four hundred ftreets, a few of them wide 
and ſtraight, but the reſt long, narrow, and ſo. exceſſive 
dirty, that, according to ſome authors, the ſtench may 
be ſmelt at above the diſtance of a mile. The houſes are 
moſt of them lofty, regular, and ſpacious, but partake 
in ſome degree of. the nauſeouſneſs of the ſtreets z they 
are built of brick; and the beſt of them with lattice 
windows, moſtly of canvas, or ſome light oil-cloth. 
The rich indeed have them glazed ; but take the ſaſhes 
down during the heat of ſummer, and put up others in 
their ſtead, covered with gauze, or other thin ſtuff, to 
let in the air. They in general, however, look more 
like priſons than the habitations of people at liberty ; 
the windows beſides having a balcony, which takes off 
much of their beauty, being grated with iron bars, par- 
ticularly the lower range, and ſometimes all the reft. 
A houſe is generally inhabited by many ſeparate families, 
who are, notwithſtanding, for the molt part, ſtrangers to 
each other. 

The city has fourteen ſquares, among which the large 
market- place, called the Place Mayor, would be a very 
fine one were it kept clean, it, being four hundred and 
\ thirty-ſix feet one way, and three hundred and thirty one 
the other z but it is commonly filled with ſmall ſtalls. 
and proviſions. As public ſhews are exhibited here on 
extraordinary occalions, the houſes that ſurround it, 
which are exactly uniform, and five ſtories high, have 
balconies and galleries to each ſtory, for the convenience 
of the ſpectators; and, as they amount to the number of 
a hundred and thirty-ſix,” are capable of containing fifty 
thouſand people with eaſe, they being throughout ſup- 
ported by an arched cloiſter like that of Covent-Garden, 
with open walks underneath for ſheltering the people 
from the ſun and rain. The houſes of the nobility 
have no courts before them, but ſtand even with the 
ſtreet ; theſe, with thoſe of the gentry, amount to twelve 
thouſand, all of them ſpacious and beautiful ; thoſe of 
the grandees are generally built with ſtone, and adorned 
within with expenſive furniture. 

The other principal ſquares in Madrid are the Sun- 
market, della Sabada, and. that of St, Domingo. The 
king's palace ſtands on an eminence on the weſt fide of 
the city, commanding a delightful proſpect of the river 
Manzanares and the country. beyond it; it was burnt 
down in 1734, but has been fince rebuilt with greater 
magnificence. 

Among the other buildings the imperial college of Je- 
ſuits is a very noble ſtructure. Some of the convents are 
fine, particularly that of Atoche, or Our Lady of the 
Buſh ; in the church belonging to which they ſing Te 
Deum upon victories and other public occaſions, The 
convent of the Saleſas is likewiſe a new and noble 
ſtructure. a 

In this city are the colleges in which are managed the 
affairs of the government, and alſo the courts of juſtice. 
There are here likewiſe three academies, one inſtituted 
for the improvement of eloquence and the Spaniſh tongue, 
another for hiſtory, and a third for phyſic. 

Proviſions of all kinds are here both excellent and rea- 
ſonable, and the reſidence of the court in this ꝶity cauſes 
a briſk trade and circulation of ages /: yet foreigners are 
very much diſtreſſed, for. lodging at Madrid, there bein 
only one tolerable inn, which is the Golden Fountain; a 
the Spaniards are not fond of taking any ſtrangers into 
their houſes, eſpecially if they are not Catholics, There 
is no ſuch thing as either a tavern or coffee-houſe in the 
whole city, and they have only one news paper, which 
is the Madrid Gazette. Their places of diverkion are the 
amphitheatre, built for the exhibition of the bull-feaſt, 
as it is called by the Spaniards, which has been already 
deſcribed, and the two theatres of la Cruz and del Principe. 
The noiſe by the itinerant bodies of pſalm - ſingers in the 


by the melting of the ſnow ; but for the greateſt part of 


evening is very diſagreeable; the frequent proceſſions, 


particu 1 5 thoſe of the hoſt, are troubleſome; eſpecially 
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at Eaſter, when the ſight of thoſe bloody diſciplinants, 
the Flagellentes, is extremely ſhocking. In ſhort, there 
is nv paſſing the ſtreets of Madrid commodiouſly without 
a vehicle; for as they practiſe, ſays Mr. Clarke, the 
Edinburgh cuſtom of manuring the ſtreets by night, they 
would be too offenſive to your feet, as well as your noſe, 
without a chariot by day. | 

Madrid is governed by a principal officer called the 
corregidor, Who is ſomething like our lord mayor, tho 
he is not choſen by the city, but by the king, and is not 
a merchant of tradeſman, but a-gentleman well verſed in 
the law. He acts as a ſuperior judge, and has under him 
forty-one regidors, not unlike our aldermen, who compoſe 
his council, acting as inferior magiſtrates under him. 

At the end of the city is a famous place for airing and 
recreation, called the Prado or Pardo de St. Hieronymo, 
a delightful plain ſhaded by rows of poplar-trees, and a- 
dorned with twenty-three fountains, from which it is 
ſprinkled every evening when the nobility and gentry re- 
pair thither in their coaches, or on horſeback. 

At the extremity of the Prado is the palace called Buen 
Retiro, or the Good Retreat, This, Mr. Clarke ob- 
ſerves, is a very indifferent quadrangle, and is not ſo 
good a royal manſion as St. James's. It was deſigned as 
a place of retreat for the king, from the hurry of the court 
and town. It, however, contains a great number of 
ſtately rooms and noble apartments, adorned with the 
moſt coſtly furniture and paintings, executed by the 

feateſt maſters ; but it is only built of brick. The gar- 
. are ſaid to be a perfect paradiſe, and abound with 
the moſt delightful ſhady walks, water-works, and the 
moſt curious productions of art and nature; among the 
former is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Philip IV. very 
finely executed in bronze, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal. 
On the canals are pleaſure- boats, and fome ſummer- 
houſes, in which the muſicians play, while the king a- 
muſes himſclf on the water. At the entrance of the 
outer-court are the king's ſtables, in which are a great 
number of horſes and mules. ' Contiguous to theſe is the 
armoury, a ſpacious handſome room filled with curious 
ſuits of armour formerly worn by the kings of Spain, 
The outer-court of the palace juſt mentioned is a lar 
ſquare, with cloiſters on both ſides, the ſtables and ar- 
moury fronting the palace. 

Caſa del Campo is a royal ſeat ſtanding on the other 
ſide of the river, to the weſt of the city, directly facing 
the king's town-palace, and was a very delightful place 
with a fine park, but is now much neglected. Florida 
is another royal pleaſure-houſe, ſeated near the former in 
an enchanting ſituation. 

The palace of Aranjuez, about thirty miles from Ma- 
drid, has a fine front, and is agreeably ſituated in a plea- 
ſant vale at the confluence of two rivers, the Xarama 
and the Tagus. Though the gardens are only a dead 
flat, and the walks plantations of trees in ſtraight rows ; 
yet there is ſomething chearful and refreſhing in this 
cool and ſhady ſpot. 

St. Ildephonſo is a palace about ſixty miles from 
Madrid, in a delightful lonely country; part of it is alſo 
a convent. The building is not grand, nor in a 
taſte ; but the gardens are very fine, and the fountains 
the nobleſt in 2 7 555 The gardens are ſaid to have coſt 
five millions ſterling. Here king Philip V. retired on 
his reſignation of the crown in the year 1724, and cauſed 
the relics of ſome faints, which were highly revered, to 
be brought from the Eſcurial into this chapel. 

We now come to the palace, or convent, of the Eſcu- 
rial, ſo called from the village in which it ſtands, which 
is ſituated ſeven leagues to the north of Madrid. Philip 
II. the founder of this palace and the convent belongi 
to it, made a vow at the battle of St. Quintin againſt 
the French, on the frontiers of Picardy, to build a con- 
vent at the Eſcurial for monks of the order of St. Jerom, 
which he preferred from his being obliged to canonnade 
' a convent of Jeromites during the fiege of St. Quintin, 


The battle being gained on St. Laurence's day, he called 
the convent after the name of that ſaint ; and as he was 
burnt upon the gridiron, this prince immortalized the 
very manner of bis martyrdom ; for he not only ſtuck 

en either of paint, wood, metal, ox ſtone all over 
te convent, but built the very convent itſelf in the form 
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of a gridiron. That part of the building which forms 


of their money by the tricks of deſigning princes, 
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| pillars round the centre of the church, forming four grand 
arches. 


effect, the jaſper of the niches being green. In the ſpaces 
on each ſide of the tabernacle are two pieces of * 
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the palace is the handle of this gridicon, and 

being divided into a great * 1 of ſquare ee * 
buildings are ſo * as to form the ſides and no . 
But in building this ſtructure he gave great diſguſt to he 
Spaniſh cortes : for Philip having aſſembled them to aſk 
ſupplies for carrying on the war againſt France, the fate, 
very freely voted a large ſubſidy of ſome millions; which 
the artfu monarch, as ſoon as he had once ſecured in 
his own coffers, applied to the building of this conven: 
This wiſapplication of the public revenues gave ſuch 
vexation to the cortes, that they a'tcrwards aſſembled 
with more reluctance, being unwilling to be cajoled out 


This royal monaſtery of St. Laurence is built on the 
declivity of a mountain, part of the Segovian chain. 
which ſeparates the two Caftiles, It is of a beautiful 
white ſtone, veined with blue and brown, of & ver 
hne poliſh, and is ſurrounded with the moſt delightfu 
The length of the front from eaſt to weſt is 

ve hundred and eighty feet, and at each extremity are 
two ranges of buildings that extend barkward four hun- 
dred and thirty feet, and then are again joined by ano- 
ther front of the ſame dimenſions as the former; ſo that 
it conſiſts of four fronts, and at each angle is a tower. 
The principal front has three gates, of which that in the 
middle is ſupported by four Doric columns of ſpeckled 
marble on each fide, and over them are others of the 
Ionic order. Above the portal is a beautiful ſtatue of St. 
Laurence, of white marble, fifteen feet high, dreſſed in 
the habit of a deacon, with a book in his left hand, and 
a large gridiron of bronze in his right. The number of 
windows in this front is two hundred and forty-ſeven, 

After paſſing the principal gate you enter a portico that 
extends from the college to the convent z over it is the 
library ; and in the front are three noble arches leadin 
into a grand court, where the eye is ſtruck with the mag- 
nificent frontiſpiece of St. Laurence's church, on each fide 
of which is a lofty tower, and in the centre a dome. It 
has five grand arches that form the entrance into the 
veſtibule, and on the lower part of the portal are ſix 
large ſtatues, placed on pedeſtals, of David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Joſiah, Manaffah, and Jehoſaphat, with 
crowns of. gilt bronze on their heads, and ſceptres in 
their hands. 

The whole ſtructure is ſupported by four ſtrong ſquare 


Every pillar has two altars, and two niches 
over them ; and in the niches of the pilaſters along the 
walls, on both fides, are altars anſwerable to the others. 
Beſides theſe, the whole circuit of the church is ſurround- 
ed with very elegant chapels, and over theſe are galleries 
with braſs baluſtrades extending quite round. Ihe cupola 
is encompaſſed by two galleries, and crowned with a 
lantern, that has eight windows divided by pilaſters gra- 
dually diminiſhing to the -top, where there is another 
ſmal} dome on the crown of the lantern; and over this 
a fluted ſtone obeliſk, on the top of which is a globe of 
gilt braſs, with a croſs and vane. The doors are nine in 
number, and over the arches of the principal of theſe, 
and on the great altar, are twelve croſſes, of a very beau- 
tiful red jaſper. The altars amount to forty, all of 
which are richly adorned with carved work, and in- 
numerable paintings, many of them by the greateſt 
maſters, | 

You next view the great chapel, the aſcent to which 
from the church is by twelve ſteps of red jaſper. The 
pavement of this chapel conſiſts of Moſaic work of jaſper 
and marble of various colours, ranged in the moſt beau- 
tiful compartments. The altar-piece is adorned with all 
the orders oſ.arehitecture, except the Tuſcan. You firſt 
ſee ſix Doric columns, in the middle of which the taber- 
nacle is placed, and in the compartments of the other 
columns are ſeveral paintings of ſacred hiſtory. Their 
baſes and capitals, with thoſe of all che other columns 
and pilaſters behind them, are of braſs gilt, and the 
ſhafts are of jaſper fluted and beautifully poliſhed. Ar 
the two extremes are niches, containing the ſtatues of 
four doors of the church in gilt braſs, which has a fine 
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the one of. the Nativity, and the other of the Eaſtern 
Magi worſhipping the Infant Jeſus. 9 bai 
The ſecond range of columns is of the Ionic order, in- 
laid with green in the compartments z and.in the extreme 
intercolumniations ate niches of green jaſper, containing 
the ſtatues of the four Evangeliſts, of the ſame materials 
and beauty with the former. The principal picture over 
the tabernacle repreſents the martyrdom of St. Laurence, 
by Peregs ino; and in the ide compartments are our Sa- 


Cd range conſiſts of only four columns of the 


Corinthian order, the extremes of the lower rank being 
ſupplied by two pyramids of green jaſper, between which 
are fine braſs ſtatues of St. James, the patron of Spain, 
and St. Andrew, both larger than the life. The hiſtory 
in the middle repreſents. the Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
thoſe on the ſides are the reſurrection, and the deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt. | | 

Two columns of the Compoſite order ſupport the fron- 
tiſpiece, which terminates in the principal arch of the 
chapel. The compartment is green jaſper, in which is a 
crucifix of braſs gilt, with the ſtatues of the Virgin 
Mary and St. John ſtanding on the ſides, and thoſe of 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the extreme pedeſtals. The 
whole height from the pedeſtal of the Doric order to the 
centie of the grand arch is ninety-three feet, and the 
breadth forty- nine. The above tabernacle ſtands on a 
pedeſtal of jaſper, within an arched portal, whoſe pilaſters 
arc of red and green jaſper. The form is globular, and 
the order Corinthian. The materials are all gems, and 

ile braſs. The firſt pedeſtal is of jaſper finely inlaid. 
t ſupports eight jaſper columns of a deep red veined 
with white. To the intercolumniations are four niches, 
with as many ſtatues of Apoſtles, Over the cornice is 
another baſe; with eight pedeſtals ſupporting the like 
number of ſtatues in gilt braſs: it alſo ſuſtains the cu- 
pola, which is divided into four compartments inlaid 
with jaſper; Above is a ſmall lantern crowned with a- 
nother cupola, and over all is an image of our Saviour of 
the ſame metal as thoſe of the Apoſtles. In the lower 
part are two doors of rock-cryſtal leading into the ſanc- 
tuary, the jambs and lintels of which are of a beautiful 
green jaſper ; the other parts conſiſt of jaſper of ſeveral 
colours and poliſhed braſs. In ſhort, this whole chapel 
is adorned with the richeſt Moſaic work, and a great 
variety of ſtatues and F | 

The other chapels and alt the different parts of this 
ſuperb church are adorned in the moſt beautiful manner, 
columns of jaſper, the richeſt kinds of marble, and moſt 
beautiful paintings and ſtatues are every where to be 
ſeen, 

The convent conſiſts of five beautiful cloiſters, and 
may be entered from the church. The principal cloiſter 
is as large as the other four ; it extending two hundred 
and ſeven feet from eaſt to weſt, and two hundred and 
ten ſeet from north to ſouth; The grand ſtair-caſe is 
forty feet broad; the ſteps are of the moſt beautiful 
ſtone, each of one piece, and the baluſtrades of exquiſite 
workmanſhip. The arcade above is adorned with paint- 
ing, exhibiting the founder's motives for erecting this 
edifice; and the whole ſtructure is adorned with the works 
of the moſt celebrated Spaniſh and Italian painters. 

In the gallery of the royal apartments are excellent 
paintings by Baſan; and along the wall are repreſented 
two curtains hanging down from the books ſo naturally, 


theſe curtains are painted the battle fought by Don John 
II. againſt the Moors of Granada, in the plains of Hi- 
guernala, and the battle of St. Quintin ; and at the two 
extremities are two nayal victories gained off the iſle of 
Tercera. | 
In the ſouth ſaloon are two doors of inlaid work. 
ht from Germany, extremely beautiful, and the 
inſide is adorned with a number of exquiſite paintings. 
ſided, and where he died: here the furniture, cielings, 
and walls are plain, It is, however, adorned with ſmall 
ſtatues of ſaints, ſome very beautiful pictures of the Vir- 


gin Mary, and other religious pieces. From this apart- 


, 


that the ſpectators often endeavour to lift them up. On | 


The next is the apartment in which king Philip II. re- 
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ment is a paſſage to the queen's, which is of the ſame 
conſtruction, The monks here have a higher opi- 
nion of Philip II. the founder, than even of St, Lau- 
rence and St, Jerom : this indeed is only a decent part 
of gratitude ; for as he thought that, by raiſing this ſu- 
perb fabric he ſhould atone 2 all his fins, ſo he ſpared 
no expence to render it complete. It coft during his 
reign twenty-eight millions of ducats, which is about 
three millions three hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 


viour bound to the pillar, and his carrying the croſs, by ſterling, He lived here chiefly during the laſt fifteen 


Eon: of his life z and when he died, ordered himſelf to be 
rought out in his bed to the foot of the high altar, that 
he might die in fight of it; and thus he expired. The 
place where his bed was placed is ſince railed off, as 
ſacred, However, ſome are fo ſuperſtitious, ſays Mr. 


ſpirit ſtill nightly viſits his favourite manſion, and ſtalks 
horrid round the long arcades and corridores of the 
Eſcurial. For a certain princeſs, to my knowledge; 
he adds, gave orders laſt October, that the guard ſhould 
6 Fe in the night round the cloiſters; to ſee if Philip 
„ II's ghoſt really walked there or not.“ * 
There are two libraries in the Eſcurial, one upon the 
firſt floor, and the other upon the ſecond; that upon the 
firſt floor is a fine arched room a hundred and ninety-five. 
feet long, thirty-two broad, and thirty-ſix in height; 
and the pavement is of black and white marble in beau- 
ainted by Pelligrino, exhibiting Divinity, Philoſophy, 
with proper groups of figures. This library contains all 
the printed books, except ſome firſt editions which are 
kept above, The library above ftairs is ſuppoſed to be 
one of the nobleſt collections of manuſcripts in the world, 
there being eighteen hundred and twenty-four volumes of 
Arabic | manuſcripts only; Greek manuſcripts in pro- 
fuſion, in folio and quarto, of r great antiquity, yet 
fair and legible. But all this wealth is depoſited in the 
hands of a few illiterate Jeromites, who are as jealous of 
theſe treaſures as if they underſtood their true value, 
The laſt part we ſhall mention of this ſuperb ſtructure 
is the Pantheon chapel, the ſepulchre of the princes of 
Spain. The portal is one of the fine pieces, in the com- 
poſite order, in the world. The principal members are 
of black marble, regularly veined and ſpotted with white. 
In the lefſer parts gems, gold, ſilver, and bronze, unite 
their luſtre, On the ſides are two pillars in relievo, with 
their baſes and capitals, beſides the jambs and lintels, 
formed out of one block of marble. Over this is the 
frize, and figures to the number of ten, ſupporting the 
crown. The pedeſtals, capitals, &c. are of braſs gilt; 
and before the door is a baluftrade of gilt braſs, of moſt 
beautiful workmanſhip, - | | | 
From this portal you deſcend a ſtair-cafe compoſed of 
the fineſt Tortoſa Jaber and Toledo marble, beautifully 
variegated, finely poliſhed, and 895 with ſuch art as to 
appear only one ſingle piece, ſixty-ſour feet in length, 
conſiſting of thirty-four Reps, divided into three flights, 
dy the like number of landing- places. The baluſtrades 
are of beautiful jaſper marquetry, with marble mould- 
ings. In the middle bangs a gilt luſtre with fix cornu- 
copias. 
door, adorned with four pilaſters, two of jaſper, and two 
of bronze. The pavement between the pilaſters is of 
poliſhed jaſper, and the ceiling repreſents Jacob's lad- 
der. | | 
Upon enteripg this poguſ n you are ſtruck with 
the beauty of its ſeveral parts, The order of its archi- 
tecture is the compoſite. Its circumference is one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet, and the. diameter from wall to 
wall is ſomething more than thirty-ſix feet; the height 
| from the pavement to the central ſtone at the top is thir- 
| ty-eight feet, and its figure is perfeAly circular. The 
pavement: repreſents the figure of a ftar, the rays of 
which are formed of innumerable gems, jaſpers and diffe- 
rent kinds of marble, with a fleuron in the center, glit- 
tering with gems. The whole is ſurrounded with a beau- 
| tiful Sdeftal of baſe, on which ſtands ſixteen fluted Co- 
 rinthian pilaſters of jaſper, the baſes and capitals of gilt 
bronze. The ſarcophagi or coffins are placed in 4 


g 


Clarke. as to believe that his unquiet and perturbed 


tiful knots. The concave part of the 1 is finely 


rammar, .Logic, and all the other ſciences, ſurrounded * 


At the third landing-place is the Pantheon 
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all round the Pantheon ; and the marble of which they 


are made, is rema:kable for the fineneſs of the grain, the | 


beauty of the colour, and the ornaments beſtowed on 


them. 

The ring in the cieling, in the middle of which is the 
key · ſtone, forms a ſplendid fleuron, eighteen feet in cir- 
cumference, and is of braſs gilt, and the deſign and work- 
manſhip very fine. From this fleuron hangs a large iron- 
rod, to which is faſtened a large gilt luſtre of beautiful 
workmanſhip. At the lower end are the four evangeliſts 
in demi-relievo; over theſe are twenty-four cornucopias, 
along the edges of which are cherubins; and above thele 
eight angels holding flambeaus ; and the other eight are 
fixed to the heads of as many ſeraphs. It is every where 
embelliſhed with ſeſtoons, &c. and ſurmounted by a 
ſplendid crown, When the tapers in theſe cornucopias, 
the flambeaus held by the angels, and the candles on the 
altar are lighted, no words can expreſs its grandeur, 

On the right-hand,. going out of the Pantheon, a door 
opens into a vault which may be called the ſecondary 
Pantheon, where thoſe of the royal family who are not 
entitled to a place in the principal ſtructure are interred. 
On every ſide are three rows of niches, to the number of 
fiſty-one, for the coffins; and on the wall next the door is 
an altar-piecc, in which is a good copy of Chriſt on the 
croſs, from Titian, Leaving this monaſtery, we pro- 
ceed to 

Toledo, an ancient fortified city, ſituated in the fifty- 
ninth degree forty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the 
fourth degree twenty minutes weſt longitude, and ſtands 
on a ſteep and craggy rock, encompaſſed by the Tagus, 
in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, over which it has two ſtate- 
ly bridges. The land-fide is fortified by a double wall, 
in which are one hundred and fifty towers, and hve large 
gates, beſides poſterns. It was formerly eſteemed a place 
of ſtrength ; but in the laſt wars about the ſucceſſion, it 
always Pbmiited to thoſe wo were maſters of the field. 
The plain around the city is ſpacious, fertile, pleaſant, 
and ſo well watered by the Tagus, that it produces corn, 
wine, oil, fruit, and in ſhort every thing that can con- 
tribute to the convenience and delight of man, The air 
is particularly ſerene aud healthy, and there is plenty of 
proviſions, which are very cheap. Here reſide many no- 
ble families, beſides gentry, learned and religious per- 
ſons, merchants, trades-people, and artificers, eſpecially 
in the filk and woollen manufactures, which two  bran- 
ches alone are ſaid to have n ten thouſand hands; 
but at preſent they are much declined. | > 

The city is divided into twenty-three wards, and has 
twenty-ſeven pariſhes, about twenty chapels, thirty- 
eight monaſteries and nunneries, four grand houſes of re- 
ticement for women, two large colleges, and twenty-five 
hoſpitals, one of them for lunatics. 

The ftreets are narrow and ſteep; but there are no leſs 
than ſeven. ſquares or market-places. There is here a 
magnificent and ſpacious old palace taken' from the 
Moors, the ſtables of which can hold at leaſt five hun- 
dred horſes. IA 

The cathedral.is a large Gothic ſtructure, rich in cary- 
ing, but the building is neither light, nor in a good 
taſte, It is three hundred and eighty-four feet long, one 
hundred and ninety-one broad, and one hundred and ſe- 
ven high, all of white ſtone. The roof is 5 5 by 
eighty- eight lofty pillars, which divide it into five leſſer, 
the middlemoſt of which is very handſome, it being di- 
vided. into two choirs neatly carved and inlaid, One of 
them is called the chapel of the Bleſſed Sacrament, and 
is the burying-place of many of the Spaniſh monarchs, 
It is encloſed with coſtly iron-grates on baſes of jaſper ; 
and on each fide ſtands. a braſs pulpit on pillars of the 
ſame metal; The other choir belongs to the carions, 
cloſed in after the ſame manner, and beautified with car- 
vings in wood and jaſper. . All the outſide of the two 
choirs is adorned with ſtatues in niches, and other ſculp- 

ture repreſenting the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. There are in this ſtrufture thirty- four chapels, 
and the. entrance into it is by el 


ght large braſs gates, 
with magnificent porticos ; and above is a lofty tower 
with a ring of bells of a prodigious fize. The treaſury 
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SBAIY, 
and the utenſils, are of the richeſt materials and fines 
workmanſhip. The image of the Virgin Mary here h 
a garment covered with pearls ; and the paintings in this 
ſtructure are anſwerable to the reſt, The cielin 6 
the veſtry is painted by Luca Giordano, and 65 1 
deed fine and well preſerved. The cuſtodia, jewel ' 
and precious ſtones, are inconceivable, as well 8 
ineſtimable: altars, with ſteps to them of maſſive fl. 
ver, gilt; the figures of the four quarters of the 
world, each adorned with the precious ſtones peculiar to 
its own quarter, and fitting on globes of two feet dia- 
meter, the globe 1 on a pedeſtal, and that on a baſe: 
the figure, globe, pedeſtal and baſe, being all together 
ten feet, and ſaid to be all of maſſive filver, were the ęiſt 
of Charles IT's queen: In ſhort this is one of the richeſt 
cathedrals in the univerſe, and the archbifhopric, both in 
power and revenue, the greateſt next to that of Rome: ſs 
that the late queen of Spain obtained it from the pope for 
one of her ſons, though a minor. The lands for the re- 
pairs of the church are ſaid to bring in annually thi 
thouſand ducats, and for the dignatories and canons two 
hundred thoufand more. The whole number of perſons 
delonging to the cathedral, is ſaid to amount to ſix hun- 
red, | 

The remains of the alcaſſar, or palace built by C 
V. or according to others, by d atehduke Chirles — 
pear very noble; but it was burnt by the allies and Au. 
trian party in the partition or ſucceſſion war, leſt it ſhould 
fall into the hands of Philip V. | 

There is alſo a very great curioſity at Toledo, which is 
an original Hebrew temple, and is a fine piece of anti- 
quity; but the piety of the Spaniards in converting this 
temple from Judaiſm to Popery, has taken away much 
matter” of entertainment to the antiquarians. The an- 
cient diviſions have been all taken down ; the holy of 
holies, and even the tabernacle itſelf, have been literally 
done away. The walls, it has fince been found, were co- 
vered with the Pſalms in Hebrew characters; but the Spas 
niards had zealouſly plaſtered them over; but a gentle- 
man of parts and learning, who is canon and treaſurer of 
the church, has lately cauſed the plaſter to be carefully 
removed, There are alſo the remains of a Roman 
circus and amphitheatre. 

The Caſtilian language is fpoken here in its utmoſt 
purity, © One of the greateſt inconveniences of this city 
is, the inhabitants having no water but what is brought 
from the Tagus, or faved from the eves of their 3 
when it rains. There is here a remarkable common 
ſewer, which is ſaid to run under every houſe, to carry off 
all the ſoil into the river. Beſides the above ſtructures, 
there is here an univerſity founded in the year 1475, and 
a court of inquifition. The city is populous, and carries 
= 1 great trade in fine ſword-blades, wool, filk, and 

ufts. 


SE CT, XI. 


Of the Kingdom or Province of Old Caſtile; its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, and Produce'; with à Deſcription of Avila, 
Segovia, Valladolid, and Burgos. 


| O LD Caſtile is bounded on the north by the Aſturias 
and Biſcay ; on the eaſt by Navarre and Arragon; 
on the ſouth by New Caſtile; and on the weſt by Leon. 
Its figure is very irregular, and conſequently its dimen+ 
ſions extremely different; however, its greateſt length 
from Valladolid to Tarracona, is about one hundred and 
twelve Engliſh miles, and its greateſt breadth about one 
hundred and eighty. | | 
Its principal rivers are the Duoro and Ebro, the firſt of 
which is jorned by the Atayada, the Andaja, the Areba- 
rillo, and the Piſuerga, which alſo receives the Arlanga 
and Arlangçon. The ſources of all theſe rivers are in this 
province, which is mountainous and leſs fertile than 
New Caſtile, The moſt fruitful part is a tract called la 
Tierro de Campos, which lies to the north, near Medina 
de Prio Seco. The wine produced here is excellent, 
the plains are covered with cattle, particularly with 
ſheep, which yield the beſt wool in all Spain; It was 


but 


is of an ineſtimable value; the veſtments for the priefts, 
b N | 


formerly only & country ſubject to br kings of Leon; 
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put in 1016 was erected into a kingdom. The moſt re- 
markable places in this province are the e | 
Avila, or Avila del Rey, forty miles to the eaſt of Sa- 
lamanca, is an ancient city, ſeated on a fine plain en- 
vironed with mountains, and Propn lng ExNevens rapes 
and other fine fruits; it is ſurrounded with a wall, on 
which are eighty-ſix towers, and ten gates. It has nine 
iriſh churches, as many monaſteries, ſeveri nunneries, 
eighteen chapels, two 8 nine hoſpitals, and an 
annual charitable donation of ten thouſand ducats given 
by the city, for maintaining poor orphans and other 
needy perſons. The royal caſtle ſtands or a rock, and is 
rovided with a garriſon and artillery, ' 
The city of Segovia is of great antiquity, and ſtill a 
Wer ks place. It ſtands high between two hills, 
ind is large, populous, and handſome. It has excellent 
manufactures of cloth and paper, and alſo exports a very 
tine ſort of wool. The number of families in this city, 


ariſh churches, thirteen monaſteries, eight nunneries, 
Five hoſpitals, three chapels, ſeven ſquares, and forty- 
three ſtreets of the firſt rank, beſide a great number of lanes. 
The cathedral is a noble ſtructure, in the Gothic 
ſtyle of architecture, and has two choirs, as it were ſur- 


wall-fide with a vaſt variety of fine altars, and rich ſhrines. 
The painted glaſs is good, and 1 a dim religious light. 
The ſacriſty is a fine room, and contains ſome paintings. 
There is an old cloyſter adjoining to the cathedral, in 
which are hung up ſome hundreds of veſtments, the 
badges of ſo many unhappy Jews, who had the misfor- 
tune to be burnt, beeauſe they did not believe all that 
the inquiſitor did. The inquiſition, or the holy office, 
as it is called, was then at Segovia, but has been ſince 
removed, In this cathedral is a grant of queen Urraca, 
which mentions the Alcazar, or royal palace ; and, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, is concluded in the fol- 
lowing impious manner: Whoſoever ſhall violate this 
« orant, let them be ever baniſhed from God's threſ- 
Ww hold, and be eternally tormented with Dathan and 
« Ahiram, whom the carth ſwallowed ; be damned with 
« the traitor Judas, and pay a thouſand pounds of un- 
% alloyed gold to the biſhop.” 


that of St. Milan is very old. The arches of this church 
are all round and large ; and the pillars, which are lofty, 


men and animals ; ſome with beautiful foliage : the ſhafts 
are round and plain, placed upon ſquare baſes extreme] 
large. At the entrance is a fort of alcade, with beautiful 
ſmall columns of black marble, and the pillars joined to 
one another by a ſort of ſpiral line. 
The church of St. John the Baptiſt is ſaid to be the ol- 
deſt in the city, it being built in 923. It conſiſts of three 
naves, all round arches of the old Gothic, and here 
the archives of the city arc kept in a handſome cheſt. 
The cornice is compoſed of the heads of animals, the ca- 
pitals of the pillars carved with animals and human fi- 
gures, and the windows are fmall, long, and narrow. - 
The Alcazar, or royal palace, is ſuppoſed by Mr, 
Clarke to have been built in the eighth century. The 
front is about fifty feet long : there are two conic tur- 
rets at each wing; and the facade is adorned with ſeve- 
tal diminutive turrets in the ſame ſtyle ; above the ſxil- 
ling or ſpan-roof of the firſt front, there tiſes another 
ſkilling-roof adorned with turrets in the ſame ſtyle; and 
tween the wings in the middle riſes a loſty ſquare 
brick tower, ſurrounded with ſmall circular turrets end- 
ing in a conſole. Along the front of the firſt building 
Tuns a neat, ſmall, open gallery, juſt under the cornice. 
The whole of the fabric appears to be in the old Mooriſh 
_ Avle, and is extremely pretty and light. You go to it 
through a ſort of a court, over a ſmall bridge ; it being 
on one part encompaſſed by a deep foſs, and on the other 
ſides by ſteep precipices, it ſtanding on a rock. Having 
paſſed the bridge, you enter a cloyſter, where there is a 
court within and a fountain, and having paſſed through 
a large hall, enter into a ſtate-room, with a rich cieling, 
carving of ſtucco upon the walls, and Dutch tiling round 
the room 'at the bottom, This brings you to a ſecond 
#partment in much the ſame tafte, but a much richer 
79 | 1 | 


amount to at leaſt four thouſand. It has twenty-ſeven 


There are ſeveral fine churches befides the cathedral ;. 
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| cieling ; then you enter a magnificent room, called tlie 
Hall of the Kings, it containing the wooden or waxen 
images of nineteen kings of Caſtile, ſix of Leon, two of 
the Aſturias, and ſixteen of Oviedo, all placed over your 
head, about the middle of the wall, round the room, 
with their queens, and four counts, or dukes, placed un- 
der them. Round all the rooms are inſcriptions con- 
taining prayers and pious ſentences, in old Gothic cha- 
racters. 
This is the famous tower or caſtle of Segovia, ſo cele- 
brated in Gil Blas and other romances, the ancient re- 
ceptacle of ſtate priſoners, There is another large pri- 
ſon in the middle of the city ; but that is only for com- 
mon felons. 
The Placa Mayor is a very tolerable irregular ſquare; but 
the buildings are in the old Spaniſh ſtyle; and tho' wood 
is ſcarce, and cracks with the ſun, the frorits of moſt of 
them are of deal, and moſt miſerable buildings. | 
This city has a famous univerſity: it is the ſee of a 
biſhop, who has an annual revenue of twenty-four thou- 
ſand ducats. | 
The town-houſe is a good modern ſtructure; but the 
city, upon the whole, has a ſtrange appearance: the build- 
ings look wild and odd, ſometimes being raiſed upon the 


tounded by a moſt ample baſilica, which is lined on the | uneven and craggy parts of the rock, and confiſtin 


of all the ſtyles of architecture, Roman, Gothic, Mooriſh, 
Saxon, and Spaniſh. 

But what is moſt worthy of notice among the build- 
ings of this city, is the Segovian aqueduct, which extends 
to a ſmall river, called Rio Frio, which riſes in the ſkirts of 
a paſs in the mountains, and takes from it as much water 
as would fill a duct that would contain a human body. It 
is received into an arch of ſtone, five hundred paces from 
the city ; and from thence begins to run in the channel 
of the aqueduct, which does not require more elevation 
than ſeventeen feet. By little and little, the height in- 
creaſes as it comes to deeper ground, but without requir- 
ing more than one range of arches, till the water has paſſ- 
ed over ſixty-five arches, where the arches have a height 
of thirty-nine feet, cloſe to a Franciſcan convent, There 
they begin to wind from eaſt to weſt, requiring two ran- 
ges of arches, one arch being put upon the other ; that 
being the loweſt part of the 9 which is the little 
ſquare, now called Azoguejo. In that part the aque- 
duct is one hundred and two feet hi 


gp ; the channel en- 
tering by the battlements of the walls, 


with an extreme 


have carved capitals, containing many figures both of | elevation from the ground to the top of the arch. The 


aqueduct goes through the middle of the city, from eaſt 
to weſt, with an arched duct ſo large, that a man may 
walk in it: and from thence wb it extends to the 
public fountains, and the ciſterns of convents and pri- 
vate houſes. This ſtructure conſiſts of one hundred and 
ſixty one arches, of hewn ſtones of a bluiſh granite, 
placed one upon another. This was doubtleſs built by 
the ancient Romans, and ſome attribute it to Trajan. 
In two niches on the higheſt part was formerly ſtatues of 
Hercules, which are now changed for thofe of our Lady 
of St. Sebaſtian, 

In this city is fixed the principal mint of all Spain, 
which, when at work, can coin thirty thouſand ducats in 
a day. Here they make good paper ; but the woollen 
manufacture of this city is the beſt and moſt conſiderable 
in all Spain; the blankets of Segovia are, perhaps, the 
fineſt in the world ; for they have a vaſt quantity of the 
fineſt wool, produced from the numberleſs flocks bred in 
the neighbouring plains. Here are alſo ſeveral other ma- 
nufactures, particularly of linen, which is carried on 
with great ſucceſs. 

Vallagolid, anciently called Pindia, is a large, beauti- 
ful, and populous city, eighty- ſix miles to the north-weſt 
of Madrid. It is ſituated in a ſpacious and delightful 
plain, watered by the Piſuerga, over which it a 
{tately bridge : beſides which, it has about nineteen 
ſmall] ones over the Eſquera, a ſmall river that runs thro” 
ſeveral. of the ſtreets, and thence through a delightful 
landſcape of gardens, orchards, meadows, and fields, 
which it waters in its courſe, Thecity is walled round; 
but is a place of no great ſtrength, and has ſix gates, It has 
long broad ſtreets, with large and lofty houſes, ſplendid 
| palaces, ſpacious and elegant ſquares, and fountains; ſe- 
venty convents, among which the Dominican convent 
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of St. Paul' has a magnificent church, and the college of 
St. Gregory, and that of the Jeſuits are particularly wor- 
thy of notice. 

T he great ſquare, 
of that at Madrid, 


or piazza, is built after the model 
and conſiſts of five hundred arches 


with gilt balconies, three thouſand windows all in view,,| 


and three hundred and thirty gates or doors: It is in 
cireuit ſeven hundred ,paces, .and is capable of contain- 
ing thirty thouſand perſons. Near one ide of this ſquare 
is a large well- built ſtreet, chiefly inhabited by gold and 
ſilverſmiths. 11 
Here is a royal palace, near the Dominican convent; 
an univerſity, founded in 4 346 z a geographical academy, 
lately erected ;, a court of inquiſition ; and a tribunal of 
juſtice, compoſed of one preſident, fifteen counſellors, 
four criminal judges, one ſupreme judge for Biſcay, four 
judges of nobility,. two fiſcals, and an alguazil mayor; 
yet the revenue of its biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo, does not exceed twelve thouſand 
ducats per annum. , 
The inhabitants of Valladolid are as polite and well- 
bred as any people in Spain. They not only carry on 
a conſiderable trade abroad, but cultivate ſeveral manu- 
ſactures at home, in which they are very expert and in- 
nious. | 
Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile, ſtands on a hill be- 
tween the rivers Alanzo and Arlanza, and is encom- 
| paſſed with mountains, It is ſituated in forty-two de- 
grees thirty minutes latitude, and in four degrees five 
minutes welt longitude, one hundred and ten miles to 
the north of Madrid. It has old but ſtrong walls, ſeven 
gates, and has a bridge over the Arlanza, and on 
the north - ſide is a caſtle ſeated on a ſteep rock. The 
air is here ſo diſagreeable, that the Spaniards have a 


proverb, that Burgos has nine months of winter, and 


the other three of bell; the former meaning rainy and 
cold weather, and the latter. exceſſive heat. This city 
is large, but irregular, and moſt of its ſtreets are narrow 
and crooked. It has, however, . fine ſquares, pub- 

lic buildings, and noblemen's houſes. his city has 
fiiteen pariſh churches, with five hoſpitals, fix chapels, a 
college, ten monaſteries, and nine nunneries, one of 
which is the royal foundation of Huelgas, of the order 
of St. Bernard; its lady abbeſs is a woman of the firſt 
quality, and next in rank to the royal family ; ſhe having 
ſeventcen monaſteries, ſixteen towns, and fifty roges 
ſubject to her. In this abbey are one hundred and fifty 
nuns, all gentlewomen; and its revenue amounts to eighty 
thouſand ducats a year. The convent of St. Auguſtine 
has what they term a miraculous crucifix, which they 
pretend was made by Nicodemus, 

The cathedral, which is one of the nobleſt and richeſt 
in Spain, has five large choral chapels, with an organ in 
each, yet ſo incloſed and remote, as not to diſturb each 
other. The archbiſhop has a revenue of forty thou- 
ſand ducats a year. Bega, one of its ſuburbs, exceeds it 
in conyents and hoſpitals. The inhabitants of both 
fexes are here more induſtrious, and carry on a greater 
number of trades and manufactures, than is common in 
the large cities of Spain. 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Kingdoms, or Provinces of Navarre and Biſcay ; their 
Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; their Hiſtory, 
and Principal Cities. 


AVARRE, which to diſtinguiſh it from the 
country of the fame name belonging to the 
French, is called Upper Navarre, is bounded on the weft 
by Old Caſtile: and Biſcay; on the ſouth by Arragon ; 
and on the caſt by Arragon and the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, which divide it from French Navarre ; and alfo by 
the ſame mountains towards the north. It is an hun- 
dred miles in length, and about ſixty in breadth; it is 
mountainous and colder than the reſt of Spain; and as 
the greateſt part of the province lies among the Pyrenean 
mountains, its chief wealth conſiſts in cattle. Hence 
it produces very little corn, wine, or fruit ; but has abun- 


dance of excellent timber, and ſome iron - mines. The 
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mountains alſo abound in game of all kinds, as bears 
ſtags, roe-bucks, wild-fow!, &c. It is watered by three 
rivers, all of which fall into the Ebro; theſe are the Ar N 
the Ega, and the Arragon, which iſſues from the kin . 
dom of the ſame name. 8 

The king of Spain receives no revenue from this 
country, all the impoſts and duties being by compact to 
be employed in the public ſervices. Navarre, from the 
year 718 to 1512, had its peculiar Kings of different (a. 
milies ; but in the laſt mentioned year, was reduced b 
king Ferdinand the Catholic, under the idle pretence 
that John D'Albert, its king, by being an ally of Lewis 
XII. of France, with whom pope Julius II. was at va- 
riance, had been declared an enemy to the church, and 
excommunicated by the pope. 

Pampeluna, anciently Pompeiopolis or Pompels, from 
its being built by Pompey the Great, is the capital of 
Navarre; and is ſeated on a plain near the Pyrenees, b 
the river Arga, one hundred and ſixty- ſeven miles to the 
north-eaſt of Madrid. It is a place of tolerable extent 
and has two caſtles, one within the city, and the other 
without, on a rock. Its ſquares are handſome, and adorn. 
ed with ſhops full of rich merchandize. Its biſhop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Burgos, and has an annual 
revenue of twenty-five thouſand ducats. Tt has alſo an 
univerſity, founded in the year 16c8, and is the refidence 
of the viceroy of Navarre. 

The province of Biſcay is bounded to the weſt by the 
Aſturias ; to the northward by the ſea, which is here call- 
ed the Bay of Biſcay; to the caſt by Navarre; and to the 
ſouth by Old Caftile, .Its extent from north to ſouth, is 
between eighteen and ſeventy-five miles, and from eaſt 
to weſt one hundred and eight, 

The air here is mild and temperate ; but the ſoil is 
{tony and uneven, ſo that in ſome places hardly an 
thing grows; but in others they have a little. wine, call- 
ed chacolino, which is pleaſant, and drank as ſmall- 
beer. They have corn ſufficient for the uſe of the inha- 
bitants, and have apples in great plenty, of which they 
make excellent cyder, which in ſome meaſure ſupplies 
the want of wine. The coaſt alſo abounds with oranges 
and lemons, which they ſell yery cheap, and in the foreſts 
is excellent timber fit for ſhip-building. The moun- 
tains yield mines of iron and lead; while the valleys pro- 
duce ſome flax. | 

Its commodious ſituation on the ſea, in the neighbour- 
hood of France, renders the trade very flouriſhing : th 
particularly export great quantities of iron-work, wi 
all ſorts of powder and fire-arms, which are very acatly 
hniſhed, and a great deal of tar. Here they ſhip off large 
8 of wool, which is moſtly brought from Old 

aſtile : but their own produce in this Jaff article, being 
neither ſo fine, nor produced in ſuch quantities, they 
manufacture wholly at home. The ſea alſo furniſhes 
this province with all kinds of excellent fiſh. 

The natives of Biſcay are of Celtic extraction, and 
like their progenitors, generous, brave, hardy, choleric, 
active, and of few words. They are alſo reckoned the 
beſt ſoldiers and ſailors in Spain, and enjoy many privi- 
leges, of which they are extremely jealous. They have 
a particular language of their own, called the Baſque, or 
Biſcayan, that has no affinity with the other European 
tongues, and there are few who do not ſpeak it readily; 
having preſeryed this, with their genius, ancient laws, 
government, and manners, without innovation, 

Till the year 859 the Biſcayans were governed by 
counts, or governors, ſent them by the kings of Ovieda 


and Leon; but under the latter they revolted, and choſe 


themſelves a chief, which they retained till they were 
ſubdued by Peter the Cruel, who, under the title of a 
lordſhip, united Biſcay to Caſtile. 

This province contains the three following ſubdivi- 
fions, Biſcay Proper, Guipuſcoa, and Alaba; the prin- 
cipal places in which are the following : 

Bilboa is a corruption of Bello Bado, and ſignifies a 
fine ford, one lying near it, It is the capital of the pro- 
vince, and is ſeated in a plain environed by high moun- 
tains, fix miles from the ſea, in latitude forty-three de- 
grees thirty minutes, and in three degrees ten minutes 
welt longitude, The tide which flows up here into the 
river Y baigabal, the antient Nervius, forms. a ſecure 
harbour, which is very much reſorted to; ſmall veſſels 

6 coming 


Spatu. | ; 
; the mole, While thoſe that are larger lie 
_— — _ road. The greateſt export of this place 
ahſts of fine wool and excellent iron, moſt of the latter 
in though great quantities of it are wrought into 
(words, fre-arms, and other military implements; they 
vort ſaffron and cheſnuts. This city 1 large and 

it has a bri over the river, and contains 
1 eG tos pariſh-churches, the like 
number vf monaſteries, and ſeven nunneries. It has a 
air, and is ſorrounded by a fruitful country, whence | 
:Gons are plentiful! and cheap. ©» | 

There is alſo in this province Ordunna, a ſea- pott 
city, ſeated in a' pleaſant valley formed high moun- 
_ twenty-five miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bilboa, and 
two other ſmall towns. ; Bk | 

Goipuſcoa, the ſecond ſubdiviſion of Biſcay, runs along 
the coaſt of the north bay, and is bounded to the weſt- 
ward by Biſcay Proper, and part of Alaba ; to the ſouth- 
ward by Navarre ; and to the eaſtward by Navarre and 
France: It abounds in moſt things, except wheat. The 
principal places it contains are the following : 

St. Sebaſtian, a city of conſiderable ſize, ſituated in 
forty-three degrees thirty-ſeven minutes latitude, and in 
one degree fiſty-ſix minutes weſt longitude, has a ſecure 
harbour at the mouth of the little river Gummea, and is 
ſeated at the foot of à mountain, which ferves as a de- 
ſence to it againſt the tempeſtuous ſea. Ihe harbour is 
ſecured by two moles, between which only one ſhip can 

aſs at a time. Near its entrance is alſo a fort defended 
a garriſon, The town is ſurrounded by walls de- 
fended with baſtions and half-moons, and on the moun- 
tain under which it lies, is a citadel. The ſtreets are 
long, broad, ſtraight, and clean; they being paved with 
white flag ſtones. The houſes are pretty handſome, the 
churches very neat, and the environs extremely pleaſant ; 
one ſide affording a proſpe& of the fea, and the other a 
diſtant view of the Pyrenean mountains. 

A conſiderable trade is carried on here in iron and 
ſteel, which ſome take to be the beſt in Europe, and alſo 
in wool. This town was taken by the French in the 

ar 1719. In time of war with the Engliſh there are 

many ptivateers here, and the prizes are generaſly brought 
into this harbour. = 
- Fontarabia; or Fuentarabia, is a little neat town, ſeat- 
ed on a peninſula on the ſea-ſhore, twenty-two miles to 
the ſouth-weſt of Bayonne. It is fortified both by na- 
ture and art, and has a pretty good harbour, though it 
is dry at low water. This town is built in the form of 
an amphitheatre, on the declivity of a hill, and on the 
land-ſide is ſurrounded by the lofty Pyrenean moun- 
tains. It is a very important place, it being accounted 
the key of Spain on that ſide. ; ' 

The young gentlewomen of this city haye ſomething 
partieulat in theit dreſs; for their braided hair falls on 
their ſhoulders, and on their heads they wear a ſmall 
muſlin veil, which flutters about their necks, round which 
they have necklaces of coral: their garment is a waiſt- 
coat with looſe ſleeves, and they are very alert and ac- 
tive: but this is chiefly to be underſtood of thoſe who 
inhabit the adjacent villages 

In 1638 this place held out a ſiege againſt the French, 
for which it was honoured by the king with the title of 
a city; but in 1719 was taken dy them: | Near the city 
runs the river Bidaſſoa, or Vidoſſo, which is here very 
broad, and is the boundary between Spain and France, 

Pheaſant iſland; which is formed by the river Bidaſſoa, 
and ſeparates France from Spain, is worthy of notice, 
both on account of the peace of the Pyrenees, which 
was concluded in 1659, and for the of marriage 
tranſacted there between Lewis XIV. and Mary Thereſa, 
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The province of Alaba, the laſt of the three diviſions of 
Bifcay, is bounded on the north by Guipuſcoa and Biſcay 
Proper, on the eaſt by Navarre, on the ſouth by Old 
Caſtile, and on the weſt by Biſcay Proper and Old Caſtil 
It is pretty fertile in rye barley, and ſeveral kinds 


fruit, and has alſo tolerable wine, It has likewiſe y 
rich mines of iron, | '® en 


which lies about thirty miles to the ſouth of Bilboa, is 
ſeated on an eminence, at the end of a pleaſant valley, 
and is environed with double walls. In the principal 
ſquare are the town-houſe,, two convents, ſeveral well 
built houſes, and in the middle is a fine fountain. The 
large ſtreets are bordered-with trees, which are a good 
defence againſt the heat of the ſun. The monaſteries are 
magnificent, and the conyent of St. Francis is in parti- 
cular vefy large. There are here ſome rich merchants, _ 


wool, and wine. 


- $ECT. AI. | 
Of the Principality of the, Aflurias; its Situation, Extent 
Produce, Hiſtory, and principal Cities, N. 


2 principality of the Aſturias is bounded on the 
north by the bay of Biſcay, on the eaſt by the 
province of Biſcay, on the ſouth by Old Caſtile and 
Leon, and on the weſt by Galicia; and takes its name 
from the Aſturians, a Celtie nation, who came hither from 
Gaul, and whoſe valout rendered all attempts by other 
nations abortive. Its greateſt extent is about forty- 
eight miles from ſouth to north, and about a hundred 
from eaſt to weſt; The air is tolerable ; but the count 
uneven, rugged, and thinly peopled; yet the ſoil pro- 
duces a pretty deal of grain, fruit, and wine. Its horſes 
were antiently very famous, and much ſought after on 
account of their ſpirit and goodneſs. „ 

The nobility of this province value themſelyes on be- 
ing deſcended from the Goths, and on their blood not 
being adulterated by a mixture with that of the Jews 
and Moors. For after the unfortunate battle which the 
Coths, commanded by king Roderic, fought with the 
Moors near Xexes, Pelagius, the Gothic prince, retreat- 
ed with a conſiderable number of the nobility into the 
mountains. of the Aſturias, where he aſſembled a ſmall 
army; but being unable to face the enemy in the field, 
retired with a thouſand brave Goths to a large cave in 
the mountain of Auſena, and upon the approach of the 
Moors ſallied out and — defeated them. The 
bold ſtand made by the Goths is ſtill ſo celebrated in 
Spain, that all the inhabitants of this mountain enj 
particular privileges; and though they are but peaſants, 
and go in great numbers from this mountain to ſeek for 
wet in the other provinces of Spain, both great and 
ſmall give themſelves the appellation of illuſtrious Goths, 
or illuſtrious mountaineers z and, amidſt” their poverty; 
think it a diſgrace for them to _ with the great and 
rich families of any other race. Indeed they ate fo 


highly eſteemed, that other families frequently give con- 


ſiderable ſums to marry among them. This diſtrict be- 
longs to the hereditary prince of Spain, who takes his 
title from it. It is divided into two unequal parts, and 
hence ariſes the name of the Aſturias in the plural 
number, 

Thefe diviſions are called Aſturia d'Oviedo and Aſturia 
Santellana : the former lies to the weſtward, and is the 
largeſt diviſion ; and the latter to the eaſt ward. 

Oviedo, the antient Brigetum, the capital of all Aſturia, 


the infanta of Spain.“ In 1722 were exchanged at this | and the only place that bears the name of a City, is 


place the infanta Maria Anna Victoria, and Mademoiſelle 
de Montpenſier, daughter to the duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, It is called by the French / Ii de la Conference 
and Iſle de Paix. 80 

Toloſa, the capital of Guipuſeda, is ſeated between 


two mountains in a delightful valley, at the confluence | number 
of the Araxas and Oria, over which there are two hand- 


ſome bridges, and at a ſmall diſtance ſeveral fine natu- 
ral caſcades, It is not large, but inhabited by a great 
number of perſons employed in making ſword-blades, 


ſeated on a plain, in a kind of elevation between the little 
rivers Ove and Deva, fifty miles to the north-weſt of 
Leon. The biſhop of this place, who enjoys an annual 
revenue of twelve thouſand ducats, is immediately ſub- 
je to the pope, The cathedral boaſts of poſſeſſing a vaſt 

relics that were brought hither from al] parts 


I 580. 


Villa 


The capital of this little diſtri is the city of Vittoria, 3 


who carry on a great trade in iron and ſteel, ſword-blades, 


of Spain, jn order to ſecure them from being taken 
by the Moors; and here is an univerſity, ereRted in 


432 
Villa Vicioſa, a town, ſeated twenty-two miles to the 
no: th- eaſt of Oviedo, and has a harbour on the bay 
of Biſcay, into which the river Aſta diſcharges itſelf. 

4 Sans, in Latin Fanum Sanctæ Julianz, the ca- 

ital of the other diviſion, lies ninety- four miles to the 
weſt of Bilboa. 
Biſcay, with 4 collegiate church, and gives the title of 
marquis to the duke of Intantado, . 
There are ſeveral other towns in this province; but 
they are all of them very inconſiderable places. 


SECT. XIV. 
Of the Kingdom or Province of Leon ; its Situation, Extent, 
_ Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities. 


HE kingdom of Leon is bounded on the eaſt by 
Old Caftile, on the ſouth by Eſtremadura, on the 
weſt by Galicia and Portugal, and on the north by the 
Aſturias, Its extent from north to ſouth is about a hun- 
dred and ſixty-five miles, and from eaſt to weſt between 
ſixty-ſeven and A The ſoil in ſome places 
produces all the neceſſaries of life, and particularly very 
good wine: In this province are likewiſe mines of tur- 
quoiſe ; hut. a great part of the country is a naked, dread- 
ful, barren rock, except where it is covered with à few 
pitiful fits or ſhrubs, © [' turned round, fays Mr. 
% Clarke, to take a view of Leon from one of the higheſt 
„ mountains, and was almoſt frightened at the fight; 
« a brown horror, as Mr. Pope expreſſes it, was ſpread 
« over the whole; ſands, rocks, and craggy precipices 
« formed as ſavage a proſpect as can be imagined.“ 
The principal rivers of Leon are the Piſuerga and the 
Carrion, which riſe in Old Caſtile; the Eſſa and Or- 
bego, both which have their ſources near the city of 
Leon; the Torto and Tera, which run into the Orbego; 
and Formes, or Rio de Salamanca, which, on the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, falls into the Douro. ' 
The moſt remarkable places in this province are the 
- following 0 A | | 
Leon, the capital of the province, was built by the 
Romans in the reign of the emperor Galba, and called 
Legio Septima Germanica, from whence it derived the 
name of Leon. It is ſeated in the forty-third degree 
ten minutes north latitude, and in the fixth degree twenty 
minutes welt longitude, between both the ſprings of the 
river Eſla, and at the end of a large plain bounded by the 
mountains of the Aſturias, fifty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Oviedo, The biſhop, whoſe annual revenue is twelve 
thouſand ducats, is immediately ſubject to the pope. 
The cathedral is famous not only for its beauty, but for 
its being the burial-place of ſeveral ſaints, thirty-ſeven 
kings of Spain, and one emperor; This city was for- 
merly both larger, richer, and more populous than at 
preſqnt, It was indeed the firſt A any conſideration 
that was retaken from the Moors; Pelagius making him- 
ſelf maſter of it in the year 722, when he fortified it, 
and it continued à royal ſeat till 1029. It contains 
thirteen pariſhes,” ſix monaſteries, five nunneries, fifteen 
chapels, and four hoſpitals. 
he city of Aſtorga, in Latin Aſturica Auguſta, is 
ſituated in a wide p55) on the river Aſtura, or Torto, 
in the forty-ſecond degree north latitude, and in the 
ſixth degree twenty minutes weſt longitude, and is well 
fortified both by nature and art; but neither large nor 
populous. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of St. 
ago, and has an annual revenue of ten thouſand ducats. 
[he cathedral is a noble Gothic building, and has a 
haſiſica, conſiſting of ſix pointed ' arches eee by 
tall, light, neat pillars in a good taſte, ere are here 
ſeven or eight fine altars, and the high altar is exceeding 
magnificent: it conſiſts of twenty compartments of mar- 
dle ſculpture in alto relievo, the figures as large as the 
- life; the ſubject is the hiſtory of our Saviour ; and on the 
ſummit is God the Father crowning the Virgin Mary. 
The glory is well expreſſed; for being cut through the 
frame, and a light placed behind it, the light ſhews the 
rays. We happened, ſays Mr. Clarke, to attend at 
« the. veſpersz the muhe of the organ was fine; the 
te number of the tapers, the richneſs of the altars, and, 


It is ſmall,” has a harbour on the bay of 
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. | and ſixty paces in circuit, and adorned 


| tors. 


| Spain 
© in ſhort, the whole ſcene was ſtriking.” This c 
was formerly the capital of the Aſturias; but it at 


ſent only gives 
Oſorio. EN, 
The city of Salamanca is ſituated in forty-one d 
five minutes latitude, and in ſix degrees fixteen- midutes 
welt longitude: it is of à circular form, built on'three 
hills and two valleys, and on every fide ſurrounded with 
r of fine houſes, noble ſeats, gardens, orchards 
fields, and diſtant villages ; and is antient, large, rich. 
and populous. Its Walls are fix thouſand three hundreg 
with thirteen 
, handſome gates and ſtately towers. Within the City are 
a hundred and ſixty- two ſtreets, five thouſand hou 
many of which ate magnificent buildings, 1 
ſquares, twenty-five pariſh-churches, twenty monaſteries 
eleven nunneries, two houſes of retirement for you , 
women to lead a penitent life, ſixteen chapels, ſix h 
pitals, and twenty-five colleges. The river Tormes 
which runs by it, fertilizes+the neighbouring country 
The univerſity, which in 1239 was removed hither from 
Palenciay is the moſt famous in all Spain. The univer. 
lity-college is a very ſpacious ſtructure, and near its 
ſtately entrance is an infirmary for ſick poor ſcholars : 
it contains twenty-four other colleges, in each of which 
live thirty ſtudents ; and among theſe the four moſt con- 
ſiderable are termed the great colleges, and appropriated 
to perſons of rank. Moſt of the colleges are noble ſtruc- 
tures and well endowed, and the great public ſchools, 
and other buildings, are extraordinary magnificent. The 
Spaniards.term this city the mother of virtues, ſciences, 
and arts. - 
Roderigo, an epiſcopal. city, which, after its being 
ruined oy the Goths, was, in 1102, rebuilt by Don Ro- 
derigo Gonzales Giron, and from him received its name. 
It was afterwards deſtroyed in the wars, and rebuilt b 
Ferdinand II. in order to be a check upon Portugal; it 
being only about twelve miles from the frontiers of that 
kingdom. It ſtands on the little river Agneda, or Agu- 
Jar, twelve miles from the frontiers. of Portugal, and has 
= ſtrong walls, nine gates, three - ſquares, fifty-four 
reets, two thouſand houſes, eight pariſhes, two mo- 
naſteries, two nunneries, ten chapels, and three hoſpi- 
tals. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of St. 
Jago, and bas an annual revenue of ten thouſand ducats. 
This city is one of the three places of rendezvous for the 
Spaniards, when they are at war with Portugal. 

The city of Zamora is ſituated on the BK over 
which it has a fine bridge, and ſtands in a fertile country, 
thirty- four miles to the north of Salamanca. The Moors 
gave it the name of Zamora, or Medinato Zamorati, 
which ſignifies the Town of Turquoiſes, moſt of the rocks 
in its neighbourhood containing that kind of gems. The 
biſho of. this place has an annual income of twe 
thouſand ducats, and is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Toledo. Ia this city is kept the body of St. Ildefonſo, 
formerly biſhop of. Toledo. ; 


the title of marquis to the family of 


- 


S ECT. XV. 


Of the Province of Galicia 3 itt Situation, Extent, River!, 
Produce, and principal Cities. a 


THE province of Galicia is bounded on the eaſt by 
L Aſturia and Leon, on the north and weſt by the 
ſea, and on the ſouth by Portugal. It receives its name 
from the antient Gallazi, the moſt powerful and nume- 
rous of the ſeveral nations who inhabited it. Its extent 
from north to ſouth is about a hundred and twenty-ſeven 
miles, and from weſt to eaſt about n hundred and twelve. 
This is che moſt; maritime of all the Spaniſh provin- 
ces, and accordingly enjoys the greateſt number of ſea- 
rts; among which — and Ferrol are the moſt 
conſiderable. Cape Finiſterre, one of its promontories, 
is ſeated on the weſt, and is well Known to all naviga- 


The coaſts enjoy "* temperate air 3 but in the inland 
parts, it is ſomewhat colder, and very damp. This coun- 
try is ſo mountainous,. as to admit of few plains, and 


iy 


le ſea-coalt inly inhabited; it bas 
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cipal of which are, the Minho, 'the Ulla, the Tambra, 
and the Mandes. (6 IG 441 „Nahe 

This province proquees little corn; but has plenty of 
wine, lemons, and flax ; it has alfo very fine paſtures. 
Its foreſts afford timber fit for ſhip-building, and the fea 
abounds in excellent fiſh, ' But the univerſal poverty of 
the inhabitants induces many of them to ſeek a living in 
the neighbouring provinces, where they perform the moſt 
ſervile and laborious employments, - Yet for this humble 
induſtry, they. are deſpiſed by the other Spaniards. 

This province contains Loop fous cities and towns, 
but few of the latter are any way conſiderable. 

Bayona, a ſmall town on a bay, which forms a conve- 
nient harbour. The ſea in this place abounds with fiſh, 
and the diſtrict of land * the toun with fine 
fruit. At the entrance of the bay lies certain iſlands, for- 
merly called the Iſlands of the Gods. 

Ie city of Corunna, commonly called the Groyne, 
ſtands on a ſmall bay and peninſula, in the forty-third 
degree twenty-eightminutes latitude, and in the niath de- 

ree twenty minutes weſt longitude, ſixteen miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Ferrol. The harbour preſents you with a 
fine proſpect as you ſail into it; on your right are the 
tower of Hercules, the fort and the town; before you 
the ſhipping, terminated by an agreeable view of the 
country : on your left, you ſee. cape Prior, the entrance 
of Ferrol, and a ridge of barren mountains, with a lar 
river running between them. The city is divided into 
Upper and Lower Town ; the former is defended „beer 
caſtle of St. Diego, the latter ſtands on a neck of land, 
ſurrounded with water on three ſides. Thus the city is 
in form of a half- moon, with a caſtle at each point. This 
city is the ſeat of the royal audience of Galicia, and here 
the Engliſh packet - boats uſually come. It has a colle- 
giate church, and in its neighbourhood is a quarry of 

r. In ſhort, Corunna is well built and populous ; 

but, like moſt other Spaniſh towns, has an offenſive ſmell. 
Their method of keeping the tiles faſt on the roof of 
houſes, is by laying looſe ſtones upon them. 

Tue poorer ſort, both of men and women at Corunna, 
wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings z but thoſe in better cir- 
cumſtances have a great flapped hat, a cloak reaching 
down to their feet, and generally carry a ſword under 
their arm; the women wear a ſhort jacket of one colour, 
a petticoat of another, and either a white or black woollen 
yell. 7 

Vigo, a town ſeated on a ſmall bay, one hundred and 
fve miles to the north-weſt of Madrid, is ſurrounded 
by a wall that has ſome baſtions, and defended by an old 
caſtle and a fort which ſtands on an eminence, but is in- 
capable of making a long reſiſtance. This harbour is 
rendered famous by a ſea-fight in 1702, between Sir 
George Rooke, commander of the Engliſh and Dutch 
fleet, and a ſquadron of French men of war, with thir- 
teen Spaniſh galleons under their convoy ; when, after 
admiral Hopſon had broke through the boom laid acroſs 
the mouth. of the harbour, the Engliſh took four gal- 
leons and five men of war, and the Dutch five ns 
and ane large man of war. Four galleons and fourteen 
men of war were deſtroyed, with a great quantity of plate 
and other rich effects. However, a great deal of ſilver 
was taken, though a conſiderable quantity was carried 
on ſhore before the engagement. ile this was doing, 
the duke of Ormond, with a large body of land- forces, 
drove the Spaniards from the caitles which defended the 
harbour, In the year 1719, the Engliſh again got poſ- 
ſeſſion of this place, but relinquiſhed it after raiſing con- 


tributions. 


St. Jago de Compoſtella, the capital of the whole pro- 
vince; ſituated in forty-two degrees fifty minutes north 


latitude, and in eight degrees twenty minutes weſt longi- 
tude, between the rivers Tambra and Ulla, in a moſt fer- 
tile plain, ſurrounded with hills of a moderate height, 
which ſhelter it from the nipping winds which blow from 
the mountains The public ſquares and the churches 
are very magnificent z it has alſo a great number of mo- 
naſteries for both ſexes, and about two thoufand houſes. 
The cathedral is particularly worthy of notice, and in it 
1s kept the pretended body of the apoſtle James the youn- 
ger, the —_ ſaint and patron of all Spain; which to- 
| 0 - 
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no leſs than ſeventy rivers, and ſmaller ſtreams, the prin- 


wards-4he. cloſe of the ninth century, they ſays way diſ · 
covered hy a divine reyelation,. Tie Boy: _ num- 
ber of pilgrims thicther, who walk in proggthpn to the 
church to adore his wooden image, Which ffands in the 
great altar and is illuminated witn torty or fifty-wax can- 
l 5. They kils it three times with a very te pectful de» 
votion, and then put their bats on its head. In the 
church are l ver lamps always burning, and ſix 
chandeliers of ſilver five feet high. Thoſe gilgrims wh 
are poor, are admitted into an, hoſpital that ſtands — 
the church, and has galleries of free: ſtone, ſupported by 
large pillars, The archbiſhop. is one of the richeſt pre- 
lates in Spain, his annual revenue amounting to lixty 
| — gucats, and that of the cathedral to no leis; 
ut out of this ſum he pays the king eighteen thouſand 
ducats a year, The order of St. Jago takes its name 
from this city, which alſo maintains a certain number of 


knights. The univerſity was erected in 1532, and there 
1s here alſo a tribunal 4 the inquiſition. 
| Orenſe, a city ſeated ſorty-ſeven miles to the ſouth» 
eaſt of St. Jago de Compaſtella, in a delightful coun» 
try on the banks of the Minho, and abounding in excel- 
lent wine and fine fruit. One part of it ſtands at the 
foot of a mountain, in which is felt a ſharp cold that is 
of long continuance ; while the other part of the city, 
which lies on the fide of the plain, enjoys all the pleaſures 
of ſpring and the fruits of autumn. [his is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure owing to the ſprings, which. warm the air 
with their exhalations. Some of theſe are ſo moderately 
warm, that a perſon may bathe in them; while the Wa- 
ter of others, on the contrary, is ſo hot that eggs may 
be dreſſed in them; but they are both ſalutary in ſe - 
veral diſtempers. Its biſhop, who has an annual revenue 
25 ee ducats, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
t. Jago. 1 1 


s EC r. XVI. 


Of the Province of Eftremadura'; its Situation, Extent, li- 
malt, Produce, Rivers, and Principal Cities. © 


R is bounded on the north b 
Leon; on the caſt by Mew Caſtile ; on the ſou 
by Andaluſia; and on the weſt by Portugal. Its extent 
from north to ſouth is pretty nearly one hundred and 
twelve miles, and from eaſt to weſt between ſixty and 
one hundred. N | 
The inhabitants are inured to the air; but the ſummer 
' heats are intolerable to the foreigners who travel there. 
Thoſe who live at the foot of the mountains have good 
water; but the inhabitants in the plains are obliged to 
ut up with what is taken out of pits dug in the ground. 
he foil abounds with corn, wine, and fruit; and its 
ſtures are ſo that great numbers of cattle are 
brought hither from other provinces to fatten, The 
civers Tagus and Guadianarun quite through the cou 
of Portugal, and in many places are joined by ſeyeral 


8. 

The diſtrict of Vera de Plazencia, or the Orchard: of 
Plazencia, conſiſting of alternate mountains and valleys, 
is extremely delightful, and, next to Andaluſia, the moſt 
fertile in all Spain, The fineſt and moſt delicious fruits 
and yegetables, with wholeſome and odoriferous plants, 
grow here in the greateſt abundance; Here is alſo ex- 
cellent wine, fine Grin „and pleaſant brooks that a- 
bound with trout. In 7 every thing in this diſtrict, 
wears a ſmiling aſpet, n 

The city of Plazencia, or Placentia, from which the 
diſtrict takes its name, is a beautiful well- built city, 
ſixty-ſeven miles to the ſouth-weſt of Madrid: it is ſeat- 
ed on an eminence between mountains, on the little river 
Xerte, and is defended by a good caſtle. Its biſhop, who 
has a revenue of fifty thouſand ducats per annum, is ſub- 
jeR to the biſhop of St. Jago, and under its juriſdiction 
are two ſmall towns. | 

Alcantara, a fortified town a hundred and ſeventy-two 
miles to the north-weſt-by-weſt ol Seville, is ſeated on 
the Tagus in a fruitful country, near the frontiers of Por- 


tugal, and takes its name, which ſignifies a ſtone bridge, 
from an N ſtately one, built on this river in the 
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reign of ths emptrot; Truhen; it being two hundred feet 
high; ſix bundred and ſeventy long, and twenty-eigbt 
broad, It was taken by the earl of Galway in 1706, an 
retaken by the French the ſame year. 1 

Badajoz, the capital of Eftremadutz, and a frontier 
town againſt Portugal, ſtands upon an eminence on the 


ſouth fide of the Guadiana, and is divided into the Up- 


per and Lower Town: It is not a large place, but has 

o0d houſes, pretty broad ſtreets,' fine churches, ſome 
Eee, and a jeſuits coll The biſhop, - who has 
an annual revenue of fixteen thouſand ducats, is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Sr. Jago. Its fortifications are 
antique, but it has ſome wooden out-works, particularly 
a caſtle fortified in the modern taſte, called St. Michael's; 
and on the farther fide of the river the caſtle of St. Chriſ- 
toval, which covers an old Roman bridge of ſtone that 
extends over the river, and is ſeven hundred paces long 
and fourteen broad, On this bridge the Portugueſe were 
defeated by Don John of Auſtria in 1661, and in 1705, 
the city was befieged by the allies, but not taken. I he 
neighbouring country is extremely fruitful, and its flocks 
of ſheep produce very fine wook. | 


s ECT. xvn. 
Of ne Province of Andaluſia ; including the antient Ring- 
doms of Seville, Cordova, an Jean Its Situation, Extent, 


Rivers, "Produce, and principal Cities; with a more par- 


* ticular Diſcriplion / Seville, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. 


HE name of Andaluſia, which this province owes to 

the Vandals, is divided from Vandalenhaus, or the 
habitation of the Vandals, and formerly- extended alſo 
over the kingdom of Granada, then called Upper Anda- 
luſia, This country is bounded on the north by Eſtre- 
madura and New Caſtile, from which it is divided by a 
range of mountains, called the Sierra Morena; on the 
eaſt by Granada and Murcia; on the ſouth partly by the 
Mediterranean, and partly by the ſtreights of Gibraltar ; 
and on the weſt by the — diſtricts of Alentejo 
and Algarve, extending from eaſt to weſt about two bun- 


dred and twenty-ſive miles ; but its breadth is very dif- 
ferent, and where largeſt, not above one hundred and 
twelve, * 2 | 


The river Guadalquiver, by the antients called Bœtis 
and Tarteſſus, traverſes the whole country, and the 
Guadiana ſeparates it to the weſt from the Portugueſe 
Algarve, Of the other ſmall rivers ſome run into the 
ſea, as the Odier, or Odiel; the Tinto, or Azeche, the 
water of which cannot be drank, it being noxious even 
to herbs and the roots of trees, and having neither fiſh 
or any living creature in it; and the Guadalate, or river 
of Oblivion Others fall into the Guadalquiver, as the 
Xenil, and the Guadlama. Tk ee 

Andaluſia is eſteemed the beſt 1 in all Spain, 
it abounding in A * frult of all kinds, honey, excel - 
lent wine, grain, ſülk, ſugar; fine oil, numerous herds of 
cattle, particularly horſes, with metals, cinnabar, and a 
certain fpecies of quickfilyer, The heat in ſummer is 
indeed very great; but the inhabitants generally ſleep by 
day, travelling and following their other employments 
in the night. The air is, however, in other reſpects 

, and is ſometimes refreſhed: with cooling breezes. 
This province is properly compoſed of three antient 
kingdoms, which, in the king's titles, inſtead of the com- 
mon names, are expreſſed by that of Andaluſa. Theſe 
are the kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Jean. 

Seville, the antient Hiſpalis, the capital of the king- 
dom of the ſame name, is ſeated in the thirty- ſeventh 
degree fifteen minutes north latitude, and in the ſixth 

ree five minutes weſt longitude, two hundred miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Madrid, in a large plain on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver. It is almoſt round and of conſi- 
derable extent, but not proportionable to the number of its 
inhabitants: the ſtreets are narrow, but the houſes fine, 
though in the Mooriſh taſte ; they are clean built round 
a ſquare court, with green lattices, and ſhaded from the 
ſun by a canvas extending from the top of the houſes 
acroſs the court. Maid 
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d | windows. It conſiſts of five naves ; 


| larly one whole altar and frontilpiece of plate, and a 


habitants. It is 8 
| af ſmall-force. Het are great numbers of French, Eng- 


Spam. 


The cathedral is a fine Gothic ſtructure, raiſed on no» 
ble pointed urches, and adorned with, good painted plals 
| ; but the whole is 
ſpoiled by the ſkreen of the choir, which' intercepts the 
view of a magnificent altar, and a pretended miraculous 
virgin at the eaſt end. Before that alta? is a ſarcophagus 
of ulver, within which lies the body of Fernando * 
There is much plate belonging to this church; particu- 


moit beautiful ſilver cuſtodia; The tower of the cathe- 
dral, which is about wp x feet ſquare, and upwards 
of a-hundced and thirty feet high, was built by the Moors 
in the year 1000, with turrets, and a cupola has been 
added by the Chriſtians, - which makes it about three 
hundred feet to the top otthe image upon the dome. The 
aſcent of the tower is ſo eaſy, that a horſe may aſcend to 
the top, there being no ſteps. The chapter-houſe is a 
fine oval room, and in this ſtructure are many fine 
9 * T1 1 ; 

n this city are reckoned twenty-nine churches, forty. 
four convents for manks, and — — which 
are rich and well-built, twenty-tour | hoſpitals, and as 
many ſquares. Of the convents, the moſt remarkable and 
magnificent, are thoſe of the Franciſcans, Nuettra Sig- 
nora de la Merred, and the Dominicans. Its univetity 
was founded in 1504. The great college ſtands near 
the king's palace. St. Lhomas's college was built in the 
— century, and the Jeſuit's college is alſo worth 

ing. | 
Ine royal palace, called Alcagar, ſtands near the ca- 
thedral, and is very ſpacious : it was built by the Moors, 
and has been conſiderably enlarged by the kings of Spain, 
but the new works are inferior to the old. Some parts 
of this vaſt ſtructure are very grand, but want the con- 
veniencies of modern e . 

The exchange, which ſtands behind the cathedral, is 
a large building. To the ſuburbs of Triana is a paſſage 
over the river, by a ſtrong bridge of boats. The cir- 
cuit of the city, including the ſuburbs, is computed at 
near fourteen. miles; but that of the walls is only eight. 
They are pretty ſtrong, and have fifteen gates, and a 
hundred and ſixty-ſix towers. Quite along the river ate 
commodiaus quays, where veſſels of u large burthen may 
lie with ſafety; and near the water · ſide is a ſtately tower, 
which commands the whole river, city, and ſuburbs, 
The archbiſhop. of Seville has a yearly revenue of a 
hundred thouſand ducats. fer are ſeveral public offices 
and a court of inquiſition. 

This city was once famous for its flouriſhing manu- 
factures ; but theſe have ſo dwindled, that from a thou- 
ſand artificers in wool and filk, ſcarce four hundred re- 
mains at preſent. The adjacent country abounds in 
wine, corn, and fruit; great quantities of oil are 
particularly made here. ithout the city is a long 
Mooriſh aqueduct, worthy the notice of the curious 
traveller. 7 \ | 11243 | 

Peerto de Santa Maria, or Port St. Mary's, the capital 
of an earldom belonging to the duke of Medina Cel, is 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Guadalete, dicectly op- 
poſite to Cadiz, and exceeds that city in bigneſs : the 
ſtreets are alſo broader and better paved, and the houſes 
handſome, though it contains ſcarce eight thouſand in- 

round, and has a little caſtie 


liſh, Dutch, Genoeſe, and other merchants, who carry 
on a flouriſhing trade; and here alſo are made vaſt quan- 
tities of ſalt. In the year 1702 the Engliſh and 
Dutch made themſelves maſters of this place without 
oppoſition. | | 
Cadia, by the Romans called Gades, a celebrated 
trading city, ſtands on an iſland in the thirty-ſixth de- 
gree thirty minutes latitude, and in the ſixth degree forty 
minutes weſt longitude, on the north · weſt end of a long 
neck of land, that extends from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt, and is alſo joined to the continent, from 
which it is divided by à narrow ſtreight, by means dr. 
the bridge of Suaco, both ends of which are defended with 
redoubts, and ſome other raiſed works of earth. 7 his 
iland from Fort St. Catalina to the iſland of St. Pedro, 


is about eighteen miles long, and from the ſouth point 
e449; Me, eto reve | ne 11/0 | * near: 
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Stix. 
_ it nd of St. Pedro to the northern one near the 
L about ſeven in breadth. It produces 
nale grain, but ſome of the beſt wine in Spain is made 
there. It bas alſo ſome paſtures, and on the fide next the 
| harbour is made large quantities of ſalt, It has alſo a 
conſiderable fiſhery, particularly of tunnies, which are 
here commonly between fix and eight, and ſometimes 
in length. 
1 of Cadiz is of pretty large circumference, yet 
the whole neck of land which extends from the iſland 
js not built upon; the welt ſide, which is very delight- 
ful, being almoſt uninhabited, the only buildings upon 
Pp a ſpacious hoſpital and two- chapels, it being leſs 
commodious for ſhipping than the eaſt ſide, Moſt of the 
ſtreets are narrow, crooked, ill payed, and dirty; but a 
few of them are broad; ſtraight, and well paved. The 
houſes are generally three or four ſtories high, and many 
of them are handſome buildings; but houſe-rent and 
roviſions are dear, and good freſh water very ſcarce; 
It contains about thirteen convents, among which the 
college of the Jeſuits is the fineſt in all Andaluſia; but 
has only one pariſh church, which is the cathedral, tho' 
the ſettled inhabitants are computed at forty thouſand, 
The biſhop of this city is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Seville, aad has an annual revenue of twelve thouſand 
ducats. Here is eſtabliſhed the Weſt India company, 
which in 1717 was removed hither from Seville, Indeed 
at the earneſt requeſt of the laſt-mentioned city, it was 
reſtored to it again in 1725; but in 1726 was a ſecond 
time brought back to Cadiz. Both before and after the 
arrival of the Spaniſh American fleet, this city is ſaid to 
be crowded with ſtrangers to the number of fifty thouſand, 
who reſort hither on account of trade, which cauſes an 
extraordinary circulation of money. Cadiz is the center 
of the whole American trade, to which the Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, and Italian merchants ſend their goods, 
which are ſhipped off here in Spaniſh bottoms to 
America, by Spaniſh factors in their own names. Be- 
ſides theſe nations, all others who carry on any traffic 
ere by ſea, have alſo their agents, correſpondents, and 
actors, in this city; and the conſuls of thoſe nations 
make a great figure. ; | 
Both the harbour and bay of Cadiz are ſpacious and 
ſecure, the entrance being defended by Fort Matagorda, 
which covers the harbour and bay of Cadiz, and by Fort 
Puntal, which ſtands oppoſite to it, on a point of that 
neck of larid on which Cadiz is built. The Spaniards 
commonly cali both theſe Los Puntales, The entrance 
into the harbour, between theſe points, is ſaid to be five 
hundred fathoms wide. During the time of ebb a good 
part of the harbour, which is ten miles in circumference, 
is dry, Cadiz is fortified with walls and itregular baſ- 
tions, and on the ſouth fide there is no approaching it, 
on account of the high and ſteep ſhore ; on the north 
fide the acceſs is dangerous from the many ſand-banks 
and rocks that lie under the water. The ſouth-weſt fide 
will indeed admit of landing; but is defended by Fort 
St, Catalina. On the ſouth-ſouth-weſt point is a ridge 
of rocks, part of which at full ſea is covered with water ; 
the outermoſt of theſe forms a ſmall iſland, on which is 
2 guard and light-houſe, with two chapels, and Fort St. 
Sebaſtian. pies, | | Uh 
No people are happier than the merchants of Cadiz ; 
for they ſeldom riſk any thing upon their own account, 
and enrich themſelves at the coſt of thoſe w ho ſend them 
pods 3 ſo that let things go as they will, they are no loſers, 
ut it muſt be ſaid to their honour, that they are diſtin- 
guiſhed in a remarkable manner, by the ſtrict honeſty and 
integrity of their dealings; whence foreigners, with the 
_ confidence, truſt their effects and fortunes in their | 
ands, | 
In 1596 this city was plundered and burnt by the Eng- 
liſh ; but was again rebuilt by the Spaniards. In 1702 
the Engliſh made another attempt upon it, but without 
ſucceſs, | | 
Algezitas is at preſent a poor old town in the Streights, 
and has a decayed harbour, with only 
houſes, The word Algezira, in Arabic, ſignifies an 
iſland, and the harbour being formed by two iflands, it 
has been called in the plural number Algeziras. Here the 
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place almoſt ſeven hun- 


Moors firſt landed, and held the 
dred years. | | 

Between the mountain and promontory, near Algeziras, 
and the mountain on which Gibraltar ſtands, is a bay. 
The laſt-mentioned mountain is a high and ſteep rock, 
joined to the continent by a low neck of land about four 
hundred yards broad, bounded to the wet by the above 
bay, and to the eaſt by the Mediterranean, where this 
rock is of an uncommon height, and almoſt. perpendicu- 
lat; yet towards the bay, or on the weſt fide, the aſcent 
is not ſo difficult. It divides itſelf into ſeveral parts, be- 
tween which the ſea flows, and its capes- are defended 
by walls, bulwarks; and towers. This rock abounds 
with "i wholeſome herbs; among which is the ranun- 
culus. The mountain formerly known by the name of 
Celpe, according to Buſching, lies directly oppoſite to 
Cauta, in Africa, and is alſo called Sierra Ximiera 
and Sierra de las Mopa, or the Apes Hill; but was 
formerly named Abyla. Theſe two mountains are 
r y allowed to be the celebrated pillars of Her- 
cules, 

To the weſtward, at the foot of the firſt mountain to- 
wards the bay, lies Gibraltar, called by the Moors Gibel- 
Tarif, or Taric, that is Mount Tarif, or Taric, from 
the name of a Mooriſh general, who, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, bringing the auxilliaries of three 
Mooriſh princes to Spain, landed at the foot of this 
mountain, to which he gave his name, and the town 
afterwards built upon it was ſo called from him; Gib- 
raltar bcing evidently an abbreviation of Gibel- Tarif, or 
Taric. It is not ſo conſiderable either for its extent or 
beauty, as for its ſtrength and ſituation, which renders 
it one of the keys to Spain; and, what is ſtill of more 
' conſequence, the key to the Mediterranean and Levant. 
It is accordingly provided with all the artillery, ſtores, 
and forces neceſſary for its defence. Excluſive of Euro- 
peans of moſt nations, here are Jews, Turks, and Moors, 
who are all permitted to enjoy a free trade. The hat- 
bour is formed by a mole, which is well fortified and 
peed with guns, It is acceſſible only on the land fide 

y a narrow paſſage between the rocks and the ſea, but 
that walled and fortified both by art and nature, being 
there ſo incloſed by high fleep hills, as to be almoſt in- 
acceſſible that way. It has but two gates on that fide, 
and as many towards the ſea, l this iſthmus the 
Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, chiefly with a view 
to hinder the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any in- 
tercourſe with the country behind them, Thoſe who 
have the courage to climb to the top of the rock will find 
it a plain, that affords a proſpect of the ſea on each fide. 
the ſtreight, and of the kingdoms of Barbary, Fez, and 
Morocco; beſides the cities of Seville and Granada, in 
Spain: for the ſtreight is here only fifteen miles in 
breadth ; and twenty-four in length. There is always. a 
* current running through it from the ocean into 
the Mediterranean, The garriſon of Gibraltar is, how- 
evet, confined within very narrow limits; and as the 
ground produces hardly any thing, all their proviſions 
are brought them Either from Laogland or from Ceuta on 
theceas of Beabary.. 5. 7-5 | 

This city was taken in 1704 in two days by a com- 
bined fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke : but the ſame year the Spa- 
niards attempted its. recovery, at which time it ſtood our 
a memorable ſiege, in which between four and five hun- 
dred of the enemy having crept up the rock that covers 
the town, were the next morning driven down head- 
long: after which it was ceded to the Engliſh by the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, in 1713. The Spaniards again made an 
attempt, in the year 1727, with a powerful army; but 
were at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after lying before 
it ſeveral months, and even endeavouring to blow up the 
rock, which they found to be, impracticable; it therefore 
ſtill belongs to the crown of Great Britain. Since the a- 
boye ſiege this foftreſs has been more ſtrongly fortified, 
new _ and improvements being daily added: it is 


a few ſhattered | rendered impregnabſe by any other means than treache: y 
or ſurprize, for it cannot be ſtarved while our fleet can 


bring ſupplies. 
* P bY We 
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We now come to Cordova, the next kingdom includ- 
ed in the province of Andaluſia, which, though much 
ſmaller than that of Seville, is _ to it in fertility. | 

The city of Cordova, * called Corduba and 
Colonia Patricia, is large, beautiful, and finely ſituated 
in a wide plain, on the banks of the GuadaJquiver, at 
the foot of a ridge of mountains that are a branch of the 


Sierra Morena, in thirty-ſeven degrees fifty minutes | 


north Jatitude, and in four degrees fifty- three minutes 
welt longitude. Within its circuit it contains ſeveral 
- gardens and vineyards ; but its ſtreets are narrow, and it 
is not very populous in proportion to its extent. Its fine 
ſuburbs have the appearance of ſo many towns. The 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Toledo, 
has an annnal revenue of forty thouſand ducats. The 
cathedral is a large antique and magnificent ſquare build- 
ing, its roof being ſupported by three hundred and ſixty- 
- five ſtately pillars of alabaſter, jaſper, and black marble ; 
and was built by the Moors for a moſque. It has nine- 
teen naves running from north toy ſouth, ſeparated by 
ſmall beautiful pillars, ſome with fine Corinthian capitals 
taken out of the old temple of Janus Auguſtus, as appears 
by an inſcription on a pillar of green marble, which in 
Mariana's time ſtood in the Franciſcan convent in this 
city. "Theſe pillars would have a beautiful effect, were 
not the view of them interrupted with croſs walls, altars, 
the choir, and the preſbytery, which is built in the mid- 
dle, The — palace is a large ſtructure. The in- 
quiſition ſtands by the river ſide, and the king's palace, 
- which is at the weſt end of the city, is very ſpacious. In 
1586 Cordova ſuffered very much by an earthquake, 
The adjacent mountains are covered with delightful 
gy and plantations of olives, oranges, lemons, and 
gs. They are alſo interſperſed with pleaſant valleys, 
refreſhed by ſprings of water. hen the above - 


mentioned trees ate in bloſſom, they diffuſe a fragrancy | P 


all over the country. Beſides the excellence of the wine, 
and the plenty of fruits and vegetables, this country 
breeds the fineſt Spaniſh horſes. . | 1 

Andujar, or Anduxar, an antient and pretty large city, 
thirty-two miles to the eaſt of Cordova, is fituated on 
the river Guadalquiver, over which it has a ſtately 
bridge, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, It contains 
three thouſand families, has five pariſhes, fix monaſteries, 
three nunneries, and two hoſpitals ; beſides other ſtately 
and handſome buildings. It vends great quantities of 
filk. The neighbouring country abounds in corn, wine, 
oil, honey, and all forts of fruit; and likewiſe yields ex- 
cellent game. | 

The kingdom of Jean is the ſmalleſt of the three com- 
prehended in the province of Andaluſia. | 

The principal city it contains is Jaen, which ſtands at 
the foot of a mountain, and is defended by a caſtle, It 
is populous, and has ſome fine churches and monaſteries ; 
but the greateſt deyotion is paid here to St. Veronica. Its 
biſhop, who is under the archbiſhop of Toledo, has a 
yearly income of twenty thouſand ducats. It was once 
the capital of a Mooriſh kingdom; and the country, be- 
ſides producing great plenty of corn, wine, oil, and 
fruit, particularly abounds in ſilk. 


SECT. XVIIL 


Of the Balearic Iflands, Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and For- 
mentera. Their Hiftory, Situation, Extent, Produce, In- 
habitants, and principal Towns, | 


"Fi four iſlands of Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and 
1 Formentera, formerly compoſed the kingdom of 
Majorca. Theſe iflands are ſituated to the weſt of Spain; 
it is not known by whom they were originally inha- 
ited: but Strabo mentions a colony of Greeks, who 
ſettled there from the ifte of Rhodes. Afterwards the 
Carthaginians became maſters of them, but were ſub- 
dued by the Romans. In the fifth century the Vandals 
poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe feveral iſlands, and towards 
the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth centu 
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magne ; but the Moors ſoon recovered them again. 2. 
hadl their particular king over them. 2 
were carried on between them and che Catalonians with 
various ſucceſs, till towards the concluſion of the yeat 
1229, James I. king of Arragon, diſpoſſeſſed them of all 
the iſland of Majorca: in 1232 he allo reduced Minorc 
and in 1234 Ivica; and thus the whole kingdom of — 
jorca became annexed to the crown of Arragon, 

Theſe four iſlands, with the ſmaller ones lying near 
them, were by the antients divided into the Balearicand pi. 
thyuſz. The former are Majorca and Minorca, which, with 
ſome ſmaller iſlands, were termed by the Latins Baleares 
and by the Greeks Balearides, which ſignify the iſlands 
of Slingers, the inhabitants excelling in the dexterous uſo 
of the fling, as the Minorcans do to this day, 

Mallorca, or, as it is pronounced by foreigners, Ma- 
Jorca, is ſituated about eighty miles ſouth of the Spaniſh 
coaſt, and is the largeſt of . theſe iſlands, it being about 
ſixty miles in length, and forty-five in breadth, It has 
four chief capes which lie to the four cardinal points ; 
theſe are Pedra on the eaſt, Palermo on the weſt, Sali- 
nas on the ſouth, and Formentella, or St. Vincent, on 
the north. This iſland is divided into two parts, that 
towards the north and weſt is mountainous, but not bar. 
ren; and the other, which lies to the ſouth and eaſt, is 
level and laid out in corn- fields, vineyards, orchards, and 
paſtures, 'The air is temperate and wholeſome ; but the 
exceſſive heat and drought frequently occaſions a ſcarcity, 
though the iſland in general is well ſupplied with water, 
and naturally abounds in corn, wine, oil, honey, ſaffron, 
large and ſmall cattle, wool, cheeſe, rabbets, partridges, 
deer, wild fowl, fiſh, and horſes, without any ravenous 
wild beaſts. The whole ifland is encompaſſed with ſtrong 
towers, from which an enemy may be obſerved at a dii- 
1 and it has ſeveral good harbours and anchoring. 

es. | 

The inhabitants in their manners and cuſtoms reſem- 
ble the Spaniards, and particularly the Catalonians. Peo- 
ple of faſhion ſpeak the Spaniſh tongue, but the language 
of the commonalty is a medley of Spaniſh, Latin, and 
Limoſin, which is a corrupt Kind of French, Greek, and 
Arabic. The iſland maintains twenty companies of foot, 
five troops of horſe, and two companies of matroſſes, 
for the defence of the capital ; beſides four regiments ſta- 
tioned in other parts of the iſland. 

Majorca, the antient Palma, is the capital, and is 
ſeated on a bay between two capes, in thirty-nine de- 
grees forty minutes latitude, and in two degrees thirty- 
lix minutes caſt longitude, on the weſt fide of the iſland. 
It is fortified in the modern taſte; is large, and has broad 
ſtreets, ſpacious ſquares, ſtately ſtone houſes, and twenty- 
two churches, beſides chapels and oratories. The largeſt 
ſquare is that of Born, which is encompaſſed on every 
ſide with grand buildings, from whence the principal in- 
habitants view the bull-fights and other ſhows. The 
| cathedral is a large and magnificent ſtructute, and the 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Valencia. In 
the city are fix hoſpitals, and three other foundations for 
women. It has a royal audience, in which the governor 
preſides, an univerſity, and a court of inquiſition. The 
inhabitants are computed at about ten thouſand, This 
city was taken by the Engliſh in 1706, and retaken in 


1715. 

There are ſeveral ſmall towns in the iſland beſides the 
capital, and round it are a conſiderable number of ſmall 
iſlands, the principal of which are, | 
| Cabrera, which is fo called from the multitude of goats 
found there. It is all over mountainous, and uninhabit- 
ed, except its ſpacious and ſecure harbour, the entrance 
into which fronts Majorca, and is defended by a caſtle, 
in which is always kept a ſmalf garriſon, This iſland is 
a place for exiles. 

Las Bledes is of ſome conſideration; it was formerly very 
populous, and is ſtill diſtinguiſhed by having a good quarry 
of marble. * | 

Dragonera is about a thouſand paces in length, nine 
hundred broad, and twelve hundred from Majorca. It 
is uninhabited, and only produces an edible bird of prey 


theſe were diſlodged by the Moors, who, after a muc | called a Spaniard. Ir has, however, a, fortreſs on a hill 


ſhorter poſſeſſion were expelled by the emperor Charle- 


called Mount Popia. 


[ 


We 


1 


Sr Alx. | 
We now come to Minorca, a conſiderable iſland fifty 
miles to the north-eaſt of the iſland of Majorca. It is 
about thirty miles in length, twelve in breadth, and is 
chiefly valued for its excellent harbour of Port Mahon, 
The ſouth ſhore of the iſland is ſmooth, but towards the 
north very rugged ; and may in general be conſidered as 
2a mountainous country, wit ſome fruitful] vallleys. The 
ſea has ſo withdrawn from this iſland, that near the har- 
bour are ſeveral new flats, which are turned into garden- 
ounds; The air is moiſt j the heat in Farenheit's ther- 
mometer placed in the ſun riſes only to a hundred and 
two degrees, and is conſequently not very intenſe : nor 
is the quickſilver known to fink very often under forty- 
one, which is ſhort of the freezing point. The ſoil can- 
not be extolled for its fertility ; beſides, the water being 
hard, nephritic diſorders are common here. The hedge- 
hog is in this iſland eſteemed a venomous ahimal, it be- 
ing ſuppoſed to corrupt the water, particularly in rutting- 
time in the ſpring. One of the moſt profitable commio- 
dities of the country is ſalt, which the ſun prepares in ca- 
vities between the rocks; Some of the wine is excellent, 
and the inhabitants are ſaid to fell to the Engliſh as 
much of it as amounts annually to twenty-ſeven thouſand 
unds ſterling. Here is great plenty of fiſh, particularly 
of wilks, which are of great ſervice to the commonalty 
in Lent. Rabbets are to be met with here in great 
plenty ; here are alſo wool, honey, wax, and capers, 
which grow upon the walls; but theſe, as well as olives 
and cotton, are alſo cultivated in plantations. The palm- 
trees here bear no fruit. The opuntia is very common, 
and plentifully eaten, as are alſo the acorns; and the myr- 
tles, which abound here, are of great advantage to tan- 
ners. The inhabitants, however, are obliged to have 
their chief neceſſaries, as corn, beef, brandy, tobacco, 
linen, ſtuffs, books, relics, Agnus Deis, from abroad ; 
and all theſe together are ſaid to ſtand them in no leſs 
every year than ſeventy-one thouſand two hundred pounds 
+ ſterling. 
The natives live moſtly on vegetables, love dancing; 
and have ſuch a turn for poetry, that the very peaſants 
challenge each other to trials of their poetic genius. 
They are very dexterous with their ſlings, and with them 
command their cattle ; but as they are far from being 
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induſtrious, they neglect many advantages they might 


| 
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enjoy by huſbandry and trade. The houſes on the iſlind 
are computed at about three thouſand and eighty-nine, 
though the inhabitants are ſaid to amount to twenty-ſeven 
thouſand. | Te £64. $% tha'3; 2 
The Engliſh took this iſland from the Spaniards in 
I 78. after which it was confirmed to them by the treaty 
of Utrecht; but it was invaded by the French in 1756, 
when, after a very brave reſiſtance under general Blake: 
ney, the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender, the French 
having inveſted Fort St. Philip with an army of fifteen 
thouſand men, well provided with all military ſtores ; but 
it was again reſtored to the Engliſh by the late treaty of 
ace, The principal places in the iſland are the fol- 
owing : $15" TW DPUS 2/61 1 
Port Mahon is defended by the caſtle of St. Philip, 
and works of great ſtrength cut in the rock, on account of 
its being eſteemed one of the moſt commodious harbours in 
Europe. Its entrance-is indeed ſomewhat difficult, from 
the ſeveral rocks within it; but on the inſide it is land- 
locked, and perfectly ſecure from tempeſts. Near it lies 
the little trading town of Mahon, from whence it takes 
its narhe. | 
Citadella, the capital of the whole iſland, and the ſeat 
of the governor, is fortified, and conſiſts of about fix hun- 
dred houſes, K | Tor» 
The iſland of Ivica, or Yvica, the antient Ebuſus, lies 
fifty- ſix miles to the ſouth-weſt of the iſland of Majorca, 
and is about five miles in length and four broad. , The 
ſoil is not unfruitful; but is little cultivated, moſt of 
the inhabitants being taken up with the ſalt-trade, as be- 
ing moſt profitable, It is very mountainous, yet, beſides 
pines, produces fruit-trees of various kinds. Ivica, the 
capital, is fortified in the modern manner ; but is much 
dwindled from what it was in the times of the Carthagi- 
nians and Romans. It is the reſidence of the governor, 
from whom there lies an appeal to the royal audience at 
Majorca. 5 a 1 
ormentera, the antient Ophiuſa and Collubaria, or 
the Adder Iſland, was formerly well inhabited, but at 
preſent is forſaken and deſart, which is owing to the 
African corſairs, who are continually ſwarming Sous it, 
The iſland contains ſome harbours, and-good anchoring- 
place ; but all that is to be ſeen there is a kind of 
als, 


— 


SECT. I. 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, and 
| | Rivers. 


N ns country was formerly called Luſitania; but 
its boundaries were then different from thoſe it has 
at preſent. The name of Portugal is by ſome thought to 
ariſe from Portus Gallus, or Portus Gallorum, from the 
multitude of French which came to the city of Porto, on 
the river Douro, in order to affiſt the Chriftians againſt 
the Moors, But the more general opinion is, that it is 
derived from a town on the river Douro, by the antients 
called Cale ; but by the moderns changed to Gaya : op- 
N to this place a new town, with a harbour, was 
uilt by the inhabitants, who gave it the name of Portu- 
cale, or the Port of Cale, which, by its uninterrupted 
proſperity, proved the origin of the preſent flouriſhin 
City of Porto; and the whole country from hence eng 
e name of Portugal. | 
This kingdom, which is the moſt weſtern in Europe, 
is bounded on the north by the Spaniſh province of Ga- 
licia; on the eaſt by the provinces of Leon, Eſtremadura, 
wan and on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlan- 
0 


C H A P. XXVII. 


Of the Kingdom of PORTUGAL. 


tic ocean; extending from the thirty-ſixth degree fifty 
minutes to the forty-ſecond degree three minutes north 
latitude, and beween the ſeventh and tenth degree of weſt 
Wy; from London; Its length from Valenga, the 
moſt northern town in it, to Sagres, the moſt ſouthern, 
near Cape St. Vincent, is about three hundred and ten 
miles; and its greateſt breadth, from Peniche, a ſea-port 
in Eſtremadura, to Salvaterra, on the frontiers of Spain, 
is a hundred and twelve, 

The climate is much more temperate: than in Spain, 
though it is a little different in the ſeveral provinces, 
The northern parts feel a kind of painful cold in winter, 
though this is chiefly owing to the rains which fall at 
that ſeaſon, and in the ſouthern the ſummer heats are 
very great. However, both winter and ſummer are very 
ſupportable; for cooling ſea-breezes, during the latter, 
refreſh the country, and the ſeaſon of ſpring is extremely 
delightful. oe; ” | 

he country is in many parts mountainous, and theſe 
mountains contain the ores of ſilver, copper, tin, and 
iron: but the Portugueſe being ſupplied with metals from 
their poſſeſſions in other parts of the globe, and particu- 
larly with abundance of gold from America, no mines are 


worked in their own country, Gems of all kinds, as 
Gy”. turquois 
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turquois and hyacinths, are alſo found in the mountains; 
and particularly a beautiful variegated marble, with many 
other curious ſoſſils of the lapidary kind, of which ſcve- 
ral ſorts of work are made : here are alſo very good mill- 
ſtones, and on the hill of Alcantara, not far from Liſ- 
bon, is a remarkable mine of ſalt-petre. 

Though the ſoil is veryAruitful, agriculture is ſo much 
* 1 that above half the country lies waſte, and 
the inhabitants are ſupplied with a great part of their corn 
by the Engliſh and Dutch, and have Indian corn from 
Africa, Portugal, however, abounds in excellent wine 
and oil; the greateſt part of the latter is made in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, for the olive-trees thrive better here, 
near the ſea, than up in the county. Here are alſo a- 
bundance of oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, raiſins, 
almonds, cheſnuts, and other fruit. It produces great 

lenty of fine honey, and conſequently of wax. Lhe 
beſt honey found in the fields is almoſt of a white colour, 
and of a moſt agreeable flavour; and the wood-honey is 
more agreeable to the taſte than in other countries. 

As Portugal has ſome excellent paſtures, particularly 
in the country about Monteſtrella and near Ourique, 
the grazing is in ſome places very conſiderable, and there 
are ſeen an uncommon number of horned cattle and 
ſheep; but in moſt places it is at ſo low an ebb, that 
the greateſt part of their oxen come from Spain, The 
horſes are not large, but very fleet; and they have fine 
mules, which ſell for a great price. The Portugueſe 
breed more aſſes than —— the latter being elandeſ- 
tinely imported from Spain. | 

From the mountains iſſue ſeveral ſtreams and ſmal] 
rivers, which fertilize the valleys and fields, and either 
join the great rivers in their courſe, or diſcharge them- 
ſelves ſeparately into the ſea : but all the great rivers of 
Portugal have their ſources in Spain. The principal of 
theſe are the Minho, the Lima, or Lethe, the Douro, 
the Tajo, or Tagus, the largeſt river in the kingdom, 
and the Guadiana, with the Cavado; which laſt riſes in 
the mountains of Trazos, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea below Barcelos. 

All theſe rivers abound in fiſh and the three princi- 
pal, -namely the Douro, the Tagus, and Guadiana, 
divide the kingdom into three parts. 


SECT. IL 


The Manners, Cuſtoms, Perſons, 2 Houſes, Furniture, 
Method of Travelling, Religion, &c. 


MANUEL de Farca, a Portugueſe writer, deſcrib- 
ing his conntrymen, ſays, The nobility think 
„ themſelves gods, and require a ſort of adoration ; the 
« oentry aſpire to equal them; and the common people 
« diſdain to be thought inferior to either.“ This pride 
is the characteriſtic both of the Spaniards and Portugueſe; 
and here the grandees and their ladies carry their haughty 
ſpitit to ſuch an extravagant height, that they ſtand upon 
the niceſt punctilios with reſpect to rank and titles, The 
ladies of quality are ſerved by their maids and ſlaves on 
the knee; and indeed the women of quality will ſcarce 
be ſpoken to by mean people in any other poſture : a 
degree of haughtineſs practiſed in no other Chriſtian 
country, and which they probably received from the 
Moors. But this is far from being the worſt part of their 
character; for it is become a proverb, that a Spaniard 
ſtript of all his good qualities, makes a perfect Portu- 
gueſe. Indeed they are generally characterized, as being 
cruel,” treacherous, malicious, and revengeful, both to 
one another and to ſtrangers ;- crafty in their dealings, 
and the meaner fort addicted to thieving. But to this ge- 
neral character there are many noble exceptions. 

The Portugueſe ladies are ſmall of ſtature, with their 
complexion pretty. much upon the olive; their features 
delicate ; but their viſ — : their 5 is black and 
ſhining, and their eyes ing; nor do they want a 

ſhare of wit. Ms are, — are for por he part 
generous,” charitable, and modeſt. They wear hoops, 
and ſeveral gowns, one over another, of rich ſtuffs trim- 
med with gold and filver Jace z but the uppermoſt is ſaid 
to be of coarſe black ſtuff, and ſo long that it trails upon 


| 
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the ground. Their ſhoes are of black Spani 

ſtraight as a glove, and without heels ; — 
doors they ſeem to ſlide along rather than to walk. W 
they go abroad they have pattens, which are a kind of 
ſilk ſandals faſtened to rings or plates, that raiſe the 
half a foot from the — and make them walk — 
aukwardly ; but in the houſe they neither wear he 4 
nor pattens. The ſtays, in which they have but little 
bone, are high before, but ſcarce reach half Way up their 
backs behind, and conſeguently would expoſe the tawn 
complexion of their ſkins, if their ſhoulders were — 
covered with paint. Their hands and feet are ſmall and 
well proportioned, and their wide ſleeves, with broad 
ruffles, buttoned at the wriſts, make their hands appear 
leſs than they are. The people of quality wear ver 
fine linen, and as this is ſcarce and dear, the meaner FA 
have none; for rather than wear coarſe linen, they will 
e without, The ladies wear about their necks a broad 
aced tucker, and inſtead of a girdle tie a ſtring of medals 
or relics, or perhaps the cord of ſome religious order, 2. 
bout their waiſt, the ends of which reach down to the 
ground. Acroſs the top of their ſtays they have a kind 
of breaſt · plate of diamonds, from whence there hangs a 
chain of pearls, or ten or twelve little knots of diamonds. 
They have likewiſe bracelets, rings, and pendants in a- 
bundance ; but no necklaces. In their hair they wear 
a variety of precious ſtones, ſometimes in the form of ar- 
tificial butter-flies, or other inſets ; ſometimes they a- 
dorn their hair with ribbons and feathers of various colours, 
When they go abroad they throw a veil over all, and wo- 
men who are adyanced in years wear a fine coif over theic 
hair ; but many of the young ladies have none, 

The Portugueſe gentlemen commonly wear black, 
and thoſe of the court frequently follow the French 
faſhions. 

With reſpect to their houſes and furniture, they have 
uſually a great many rooms on a floor. The floors and 
ceilings are formed of a plain white plaſter, that looks 
like poliſhed marble. They change their furniture and 
apartments according to the ſeaſon of the year; and upon 
the lower floors of their ſummer apartments they uſually 
throw water every morning, which ſoon dries up, and 
leaves a- refreſhing coolneſs. Upon theſe floors they 
ſpread fine mats, and cover the walls with them chair- 
high; above theſe are hung pictures and looking-glaſles, 
and all round the rooms of the ladies apartments cuſhions 
of ſilk or velvet are laid upon the. mats, which they fit up- 
on 3 as hath been already obſerved with re- 
ſpect to the Spaniſh ladies. Between theſe cuſhions are 
fine tables and cabinets, and, at certain diſtances, vaſes 
of ſilyer, in which are orange or jeſſamine trees, and in 
their windows they have frames of ftraw-work, to keep 
out the ſ᷑orching beams of the ſun. | 
In the upper apartments the hangings, cabinets, look- 
ing-glaſles, paintings, and plate, are extremely rich, and 
the floors are frequently covered with Turky carpets. 
In winter their beds and hangings are of velvet, trimmed 
with gold or filver lace ; but in ſummer they uſe no cur- 
tains, except very thin ones, made of gauze, or ſome 
other ſlight ſtuff to keep out the gnats. 

Veſlels of copper, tin, or pewter, are ſaid to be never 
ſeen in the houſes of perſons of quality, where they only 
uſe ſilver, or earthen- ware, and have many dozens of 
filver plates, and a great number of diſhes of the ſame 
metal, with other utenſils in proportion. But amidſt all 
this wealth, the bad cxconomy of the grandees is ſcarce 
credible, and reduces them to a neceſſitous condition, 
even while they make this glittering appearance. Molt 
of them pals their lives. in or near the capital, without ever 
viſiting their eſtates, unleſs they happen to be diſgraced - 
at court : they leave every thing to their ſteward, and are 
above inſpeRing his accounts. Their tradeſmen. deliver 
their goods upon truſt, and ſet down their own prices, 
being pretty well aſſured their bills will not undergo 2 
ſtrict examination. It is beneath a perſon of quality to 
endeavour to beat down the price of a piece of filk, or 
other goods, or even to take change of a ſhopkeeper out 
of a piece of gold z and as the tradeſman frequently gives 
ſeven or eight years credit, he is obliged to ſet down dou- 
ble the price the rome might be bought for with ready 


money. They ſeldom, however, * their 5 jo 
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the Spaniſh and Portugueſe quality are men of ſuch ho- 
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hat they readily aſſign a part of their rents for the 
* , 4 when preſſed for money, by their 


r 
payment of their debts, 
tradeſmen. h * | 

The houſes of the nobility are crowded with domeſ- 
tics; but their wages are very low, they 8 only 
eight-pence ot ten-pence per day to purchaſe diet, cloaths,, 
and every thing elſe ; and a gentleman belonging to a 

tandee has only about fifteen crowns a month, though 
L is obliged to dreſs in velvet in winter, and ſilk in ſum- 
mer. Indeed the ſervants lay out the greateſt part of 
their ſalaries in cloaths, living upon onions, peaſe, beans, 
and other pulſe, One reaſon of the Portugueſe nobility 
having ſuch a number of ſervants is a cuſtom which pre- 
vails among them of keeping all in their pay Who have 
ſerved their anceſtors ; ſo that ſome of the grandees have 
four or five hundred of both ſexes, the greateſt part of 
whom are merely for ſhow, and ſeldom appear but on 
days of ceremony. k 

Tue quality, beſides their ordinary ſervants, retain a- 
bundance of dwarfs of both ſexes, who are dreſſed as fine 
as poſſible; they have alſo a pretty many ſlaves who are 
Moors, and are valued at four or five hundred crowns a 
piece. Over theſe they had formerly the power of life 
and death ; but at preſent the government will not per- 
mit their killing them. Where two flaves marry, their 
children are ſlaves ; but if a freeman'marries a ſlave, the 
children are free. Theſe ſlaves are their beſt ſervants, | 
for the others will ſometimes pride themſelves on having 
as good blood as their maſters, The very beggars rather 
demand than ſupplicate an alms, alledging their being 
deſcended from old Chriſtians ; and if you give them no 
money, muſt be diſmiſſed with a compliment, upon which 
they go away contented, — 

Tue food of the Portugueſe is nearly the ſame with 
that of the Spaniards, and they are equally ſober and ab- 
ſtemious. The men mix water with their wine, and the 
women generally drink only water. It is cuſtomary with 
the Portugueſe to betake themſelves to ſleep about noon, 
on account of the heat, and to tranſact moſt of their buli- 
neſs in the morning and evening, or even at night, _ 

The method of travelling here is much tne ſame as in 
Spain, except their having fewer coaches, and travelling 
more by water than the Spaniards, from their country | 
lying "2 the ſea-coaſt, and its being croſſed by many 
great rivers that riſe in Spain. The mule or the oy | 
are generally uſed on a journey ; their horſes, which are 
ſprightly and well made, ſerve indeed for ſhort viſits, to 
prance at a proceſſion, or before the windows of their 
miſtreſſes; but the mules being ſtronger and ſurer-footed, 
are fitteſt to climb their mountains; but have only a flow 


| 


ce, 

Their language is a compound of the Spaniſh, Latin, 
Mooriſh, and French. 

With reſpect to the religion of the Portugueſe, they 
are the moſt bigotted Papiſts ; but though the exerciſe of | 
the Jewiſh religion be prohibited by the fundamental | 
laws of the kingdom, yet all authors agree, that great 
numbers of ſecret Jews till remain among the Portu- | 
gueſe, and theſe too among the . biſhops, pre- 
bends, monks, nuns, and the very inquiſitors themſelyes; 
and when unable to conceal themſelves, eſcape to Eng- 
land or Holland, and there openly profeſs Judaiſm, The 
inquiſition, which was introduced by king John III. and 
has ſince been ſet up in all the Portugueſe dominions, 
except Brazil, is very active in detecting them, and thoſe 
they call heretics, and no leſs rigorous in puniſhing them. 
Impious, cruel, and inhuman as this tribunal is, yet its 
feſtivals or ſolemn burnings, called auto da fe, or the at 
of faith, afford the higheſt delight to the internal bigots, 
who, while their fellow- creatures, the ſuppoſed heretics, 
are burning in the flames, cry aloud, ** Oh, what great 
* goodneſs I Praiſed be the holy office.” King John IV. 
in ſome meaſure, however, curtailed the power of the 
inquiſition, commanding that all its ſentences ſhould be 
laid before the parliament, and that the accuſed ſhould be | 
allowed council for making their defence; and enacted, 
that only blaſphemy, ſodomy, hereſy, ſorcery, pagan 
cuſtoms, and the converſion of the Jews, ſhould come | 
under their cognizance. 
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The being an antient Chtiſtian, or in other words of 
an antient Chriſtian race, is eſteemed in Portugal a very 
high hy of pre-eminence, and far ſuperior to what 
they call a new converted Chriſtian, or a half new con- 
verted Chriſtian ; by which laſt they mean thoſe whoſe 
new converted anceſtors have married the antient Chriſ- 
tians. 

The number of convents in Portugal is ſaid to amount 
to nine hnndred, and moſt of them are very rich ; but 
the Jeſuits, who in multitude and opulence ſurpaſſed all 
the other orders, have lately been baniſhed, 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtics, there is a patriarch of 
Liſbon, who muſt always be a cardinal, and of the royal 
family. Next to him are three archbiſhops, who rank 
with marquiſſes, and the firſt of them the archbiſhop of 
Braga, who is primate of the kingdom, and lord ſpiritual 
and temporal of his city and the neighbouring country, 
The biſhops hold. the rank of counts. Beſides thoſe in 
Europe, the Portugueſe have archbiſhoprics and biſhop- 
rics in the other three parts of the world. 

The king of Portugal, beſides the nomination of all 
biſhops, receives a fourth of their revenue, The pope 
confirms the biſhops, publiſhes his bulls in the kingdom 
without the king's previous conſent, and, by his legate, 
governs the clergy, who with reſpect to taxes and con- 
tributions depend on him. He has alſo the gift of many 
ſmall prebends. The pope's nuncios have here ſo lucta: 


tive a pcſt, that they never fail of raiſing vaſt fortunes 


before they return to Rome, 


—— 


SECT. III. 


The State of Learning and Arts ; with the Commerce, Mea- 
ſures, Weigbis, and Coin of Portugal, 


2 reſpect to the ſtate of learning in Portugal, it 
is at as low an ebb as poſſible. Indeed®there are 
univerſities at Coimbra and Evora. At Liſbon is a royal 
academy for the Portugueſe hiſtory; at Santarene is an 
academy of hiſtory, antiquities, and 1 4. and at 
St. Thomas an academy of ſciences, on the ſame footing 
as that of Paris: but while bigotry continues here at its 
preſent enormous height, it is impoſſible for ſcience to 
flouriſh. An Italian Capuchin, in 1746, publiſhed a 
work in the Portugueſe tongue on the true method of 
ſtudy, in four volumes quarto, which he dedicated tothe 
king of Portugal, and there aſſerts, that the ſchools of 
this country are places of retreat for thoſe errors which 
by Newton and Des Cartes were driven out of the other 
parts of Europe; and according to him Galilæo, Des 
Cartes, Newton, and Gaſſendi are conſidered in Portu- 
al as atheiſts and heretics, not to be mentioned but with 
ſome marks of execration. D'Oliveira, a Portugueſe, 
ſays, in the preface to the firſt volume of Memoirs, “ In 
our country we live in ignorance, without knowing it; 
* but on leaving Portugal our eyes ſeem ſuddenly to open, 
«and we immediately ſee that ignorance in which we 
& were involved. Foreigners allow us underſtanding, 
« docility, morals, diſcernment, and a err, for com- 
«« prehending what is commendable and good; but our 
„ conceit, our gravity, our confined manner of life, 
which deprive us of all freedom of thought, expoſe us 
to juſt cenſures, and give riſe to thoſe hateful opinions 
other nations entertain of us. The main ſource of our 
ignorance, and the miſerable cauſe of offence to all 
nations, is the cuſtom in Portugal of publiſhing ſuch 
a multitude of books, &c.“ | 
The Portugueſe not only negle& agriculture, but all 
arts and manufactures, though the country has the fineſt 
materials ; the greateſt part of theſe are diſpoſed of un- 
wrought to foreigners, and when worked up are purchaſ- 
ed again at a high price. The Portugueſe indeed make 
a little linen, a variety of ſtraw-work, and candy ſeveral 
kinds of fruit, particularly oranges. They have likewiſe 
ſome coarſe ſilk and woollen manufactures ; but theſe are 


trifling articles that ſupport only a very ſmall part of the 
nation. | 


The Portugueſe, however, carry on a very extenſive 
trade; but from this they rezp little profit, being obliged 
to 
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turquois and hyacinths, are alſo found in the mountains ; 
and particularly a beautiful variegated marble, with many 
other curious ſoſſils of the lapidary kind, of which ſeve- 
ral ſorts of work are made : here are alſo very good mill- 
ſtones, and on the hill of Alcantara, not far from Liſ- 
bon, is a remarkable mine of ſalt-petre. 

Though the ſoil is very fruitful, agriculture is ſo much 
negledted, that above half the country lies waſte, and 
the inhabitants are ſupplied with a great part of their corn 
by the Engliſh and Dutch, and have Indian corn from 
Africa, Portugal, however, abounds in excellent wine 
and oil ; the greateſt part of the latter is made in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, for the olive-trees thrive better here, 
near the ſea, than up in the county. Here are alſo a- 
bundance of oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, raiſins, 
almonds, cheſnuts, and other fruit. It produces great 

lenty of fine honey, and conſequently of wax. I he 
beſt honey found in the fields is almoſt of a white colour, 
and of a moſt agreeable flavour; and the wood-honey is 
more agreeable to the taſte than in other countries. 

As Fortugat has ſome excellent paſtures, particularly 
in the country about Monteſtrella and near Ourique, 
the grazing is in ſome places very conſiderable, and there 
are ſeen an uncommon number of horned cattle and 
ſheep; but in moſt places it is at ſo low an ebb, that 
the greateſt part of their oxen come from Spain, The 
horſes are not large, but very fleet; and they have fine 
mules, which ſell for a great price. The Portugueſe 
breed more aſſes than . the latter being clandeſ- 
tinely imported from Spain. | 

From the mountains iſſue ſeveral ſtreams and ſmall 
rivers, which fertilize the valleys and fields, and cither 
join the great rivers in their courſe, or diſcharge them- 
ſelves ſeparately into the ſea : but all the great rivers of 
Portugal have their ſources in Spain. The principal of 
theſe are the Minho, the Lima, or Lethe, the Douro, 
the Tajo, or Tagus, the largeſt river in the kingdom, 
and the Guadiana, with the Cavado; which laſt riſes in 
the mountains of Trazos, and diſcharges. itſelf into the 
fea below Barcelos. 

All theſe rivers abound in fiſh y and the three princi- 
pal, namely the Douro, the Tagus, and Guadiana, 
divide the kingdom into three parts. 


SECT. IL 


The Manners, Cuſtoms, Perſons, 2 Houſes, Furniture, 
Method of Travelling, Religion, &c. 


eager de Farca, a Portugueſe writer, deſcrib- 
ing his conntrymen, ſays, The nobility think 
* themſelves gods, and require a ſort of adoration ; the 
« oentry aſpire to equal them; and the common people 
4 diſdain to be thought inferior to either.” This pride 
is the characteriſtic both of the Spaniards and Portugueſe; 
and here the grandees and their Jadies carry their haughty 
ſpitit to ſuch an extravagant height, that they ſtand upon 
the niceſt punctilios with reſpect to rank and titles. The 
ladies of quality are ſerved by their maids and ſlaves on 
the knee; and indeed the women of quality will ſcarce 
be ſpoken to ” mean people in any other poſture : a 
degree of haughtineſs practiſed in no other Chriſtian 
country, and which they probably received from the 
Moors. But this is far from being the worſt part of their 
character; for it is become a proverb, that a Spaniard 
ſtript of all his good qualities, makes a perfect Portu- 
gueſe. Indeed they are generally characterized, as being 
cruel,” treacherous, malicious, and. revengeful, both to 
one another and to ſtrangers ;- crafty in their dealings, 
and the meaner fort addicted to thieving. But to this ge- 
neral character there are many noble exceptions. 

The Portugueſe ladies are ſmall of ſtature, with their 
complexion pretty. much upon the olive; their features 
delicate; but their viſ re : their 2 — is black and 
ſhining, and their eyes ing; nor do they want a 

ſhare of wit. 95 Mary che are for fn Oh part 
generous,” charitable, and m They wear hoops, 
and ſeveral gowns, one over another, of rich ſtuffs trim- 
med with gold and filver Jace ; but the uppermoſt is ſaid 
to be of coarſe black ſtuff, and ſo long that it trails upon 
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the ground. Their ſhoes are of black Spani 
ſtraight as a glove, and without heels; meta, 
doors they ſeem to ſlide along rather than to walk. M - 
they go abroad they have pattens, which are a kind of 
ſilk ſandals faſtened to rings or plates, that raiſe the 
half a foot from the 4 and make them walk — 
aukwardly ; but in the houſe they neither wear h; F 
nor pattens, The ſtays, in which they have but little 
bone, are high before, but ſcarce reach half way up their 
backs behind, and conſequently would expoſe the tawn 
complexion of their ſkins, if their ſhoulders were — 
covered with paint. Their hands and feet are ſmall and 
well proportioned, and their wide fleeves, with broad 
ruffles, buttoned at the wriſts, make their hands appear 
leſs than they are. The people of quality wear ver 
fine linen, and as this is ſcarce and dear, the meaner = 
have none; for rather than wear coarſe linen, they will 
o without, The ladies wear about their necks a broad 
aced tucker, and inſtead of a girdle tie a ſtring of medals 
or relics, or perhaps the cord of ſome religious order, a- 
bout their waiſt, the ends of which reach down to the 
ground. Acroſs the top of their ſtays they have a kind 
of breaſt-plate of diamonds, from whence there hangs a 
chain of pearls, or ten or twelve little knots of diamonds. 
They have likewiſe bracelets, rings, and pendants in a- 
bundance; but no necklaces. In their hair they wear 
a variety of precious ſtones, ſometimes in the form of ar- 
tificial butter-flies, or other inſets ; ſometimes they a- 
dorn their hair with ribbons and feathers of various colours, 
When they go abroad they throw a veil over all, and wo- 
men who are advanced in years wear a fine coif over theit 
hair; but many of the young ladies have none. 

The Portugueſe gentlemen commonly wear bl 
and thoſe of the court frequently follow the French 
faſhions. 

With reſpect to their houſes and furniture, they have 
uſually a great many rooms on a floor. The floors and 
ceilings are formed of a plain white plaſter, that looks 
like poliſhed marble. They change their furniture and 
apartments according to the ſeaſon of the year; and upon 
the lower floors of their ſummer apartments they uſually 
throw water every morning, which ſoon dries up, and 
leaves a- refreſhing coolneſs. Upon theſe floors th 


| ſpread fine mats, and cover the walls with them chait- 


high; above theſe are hung pictures and looking- glaſſes, 
and all round the rooms of the ladies apartments cuſhions 
of ſilk or velvet are laid upon the mats, which they fit up- 
on 2 as hath been already obſerved with re- 
ſpect to the Spaniſh ladies. Between theſe cuſhions are 
ne tables and cabinets, and, at certain diſtances, vaſes 
of ſilver, in which are orange or jeſſamine trees, and in 
their windows they have frames of ftraw-work, to keep 
out the ſcorching beams of the ſun. 5 
In the upper apartments the hangings, cabinets, look- 
ing-glaſſes, paintings, and plate, are extremely rich, and 
the floors are frequently covered with Turky carpets. 
In winter their beds and hangings are of velvet, trimmed 
with gold or filver lace ; but in ſummer they uſe no cur- 
tains, except very thin ones, made of gauze, or ſome 
other ſlight ſtuff to keep out the gnats. 
Veſſels of copper, tin, or pewter, are ſaid to be never 
ſeen in the houſes of perſons of quality, where they only 
uſe ſilver, or earthen-ware, ind have many dozens of 
filver plates, and a great number of diſhes of the ſame 
metal, with other utenſils in proportion. But amidſt all 
this wealth, the bad cxconomy of the grandees is ſcarce 
credible, and reduces them to a neceſſitous condition, 
even while they make this glittering appearance. Moſt 
of them paſs their lives in or near the capital, without ever 
viſiting their eſtates, unleſs they happen to be diſgraced - 
at court: they leave every thing to their ſteward, and are 
above inſpecting his accounts. Their tradeſmen deliver 
their goods upon truſt, and ſet down their own prices, 
being pretty well aſſured their bills will not undergo 2 
ſtrict examination. It is beneath a perſon of quality to 
endeavour to beat down the price of a piece of ſilk, or 
other goods, or even to take change of a ſhopkeeper out 
of a piece of gold ; and as the tradeſman frequently gives 
ſeven or eight years credit, he is obliged to ſet down dou- 
ble the price the . might be bought for with ready 


money. They ſeldom, however, * their debts, _ 
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im and Portugueſe quality are men of ſuch ho- 

— Faint they 8200 aſſign a part of their rents for the 
yment of their debts, when preſſed for money, by their 
WING Nous of the nobility are crowded with domeſ- 
tics ; but their wages are very low, they having only 


eight-pence or ten-pence per day to purchaſe diet, cloaths,, 


ry thing elſe ; and a gentleman belonging to a 
en La 5 about fifteen er n a month, though 
be is obliged to dreſs in velvet in winter, and ſilk in ſum- 
mer. Indeed the ſervants lay out the greateſt part of 
their ſalaries in cloaths, living upon onions, peaſe, beans, 
and other pulſe, One reaſon of the Portugueſe nobility 
having ſuch a number of ſervants is cuſtom which pre- 
vails among them of keeping all in their pay Who have 
ſerved their anceſtors; ſo that ſome of the grandees have 
four or five hundred of both ſexes, the greateſt part of 
whom are merely for ſhow, and ſeldom appear but on 
days of — g 0 | ; 

he quality, beſides their ordinary ſervants, retain a- 
bundance of dwarfs of both ſexes, who are dreſſed as fine 
as poſſible; they have alſo a pretty many ſlaves who are 
Moors, and are valued at four or five hundred crowns a 
piece. Over theſe they had formerly the power of life 
and death; but at preſent the government will not per- 
mit their killing them. Where two ſlaves marry, their 
children are flaves ; but if a freeman marries a ſlave, the 
children are free. Theſe ſlaves are their beſt ſervants, 


as good blood as their maſters, The very beggars rather 
demand than ſupplicate an alms, alledging their being 
deſcended from old Chriſtians ; and if you give them no 
money, muſt be diſmiſſed with a compliment, upon which 
they go away contented, : 
he food of the Portugueſe is nearly the ſame with 
that of the Spaniards, and they are equally ſober and ab- 
ſtemious. The men mix water with their wine, and the 
women generally drink only water. It is cuſtomary with 
the Portugueſe to betake themſelves to ſleep about noon, 
on account of the heat, and to tranſact moſt of their buſi- 
neſs in the morning and evening, or even at night, _ 
The method of travelling here is much tne ſame as in 


more by water than the Spaniards, from their country 
lying Hows the ſea-coaſt, and its being croſſed by many 
great rivers that riſe in Spain. The mule or the litter 
are generally uſed on a journey; their horſes, which are 
ſprightly and well made, ſerve indeed for ſhort viſits, to 
prance at a proceſſion, or before the windows of their 
miſtreſſes; but the mules being ſtronger and ſurer- ſooted, 
are fitteſt to climb their mountains; but have only a flow 


ce. ö 
Their language is a compound of the Spaniſh, Latin, 
Mooriſn, and French. 


With reſpect to the religion of the Portugueſe, they | ſays, 
are the moſt bigotted Papiſts ; but though the exerciſe of | «+ 
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The being an antient Chriſtian; or in other words of 
an antient Chriſtian race, is eſteemed in Portugal a very 
high degree of pre-eminence, and far ſuperior to what 
they call a new converted Chriſtian, or a half new con- 
verted Chriſtian ; by which laſt they mean thoſe whoſe 
new converted anceſtors have — the antient Chriſ- 
tians. 

The number of convents in Portugal is ſaid to amount 
to nine hnndred, and moſt of them are very rich; but 
the Jeſuits, who in multitude and opulence ſurpaſſed all 
the other orders, have lately been baniſhed, 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtics, there is a patriarch of 
Liſbon, who muſt always be a cardinal, and of the royal 
family. Next to him are three archbiſhops, who rank 
with marquiſſes, and the firſt of them the archbiſhop of 
Braga, who is primate of the kingdom, and lord ſpiritual 
and temporal of his city and the neighbouring country. 
The biſhops hold the rank of counts. Beſides thoſe in 
Europe, the Portugueſe have archbiſhoprics and biſhop- 
rics in the other three parts of the world. 

The king of Portugal, beſides the nomination of all 
biſhops, receives a fourth of their revenue, The pope 
confirms the biſhops, publiſhes his bulls in the kingdom 
without the king's previous conſent, and, by his legate, 
governs the clergy, who with reſpect to taxes and con- 


— — 


tributions depend on him. He has alſo the gift of many 
ſmall prebends. The pope's nuncios have here ſo lucra: 


its, tive a poſt, that they never fail of raiſing vaſt fortunes 
for the others will ſometimes pride themſelves on having 


before they return to Rome. 


SECT. III. 


The State of Learning and Arts; with the Commerce, Mea« 
ſures, Weighis, and Coin of Portugal, 


ITH reſpe to the Rate of — in Portugal, it 
is at as low an ebb as poſſible. Indeed®there are 
univerſities at Coimbra and Evora. At Liſbon is a royal 


academy for the Portugueſe hiſtory ; at Santarene is ah 
academy of hiſtory, antiquities, and languages and at 


n St. Thomas an academy of ſciences, on the ſame footing 
Spain, except their having fewer coaches, and travelling 


as that of Paris: but while bigotry continues here at its 
preſent enormous height, it is impoſſible for ſcience to 
flouriſh. An Italian Capuchin, in 1746, publiſhed a 
work in the Portugueſe tongue on the true method of 
ſtudy, in four volumes quarto, which he dedicated tothe 
king of Portugal, and there aſſerts, that the ſchools of 
this country are places of retreat for thoſe errors which 


by Newton and Des Cartes were driven out of the other 


parts of Europe; and according to him Galilæo, Des 
Cartes, Newton, and Gaſſendi are conſidered in Portu- 
gal as atheiſts and heretics, not to be mentioned but with 
ſome marks of execration. D'Oliveira, a Portugueſe, 

in the preface to the firſt volume of Memoirs, “ In 


our country we live in ignorance, without knowing it; 
the Jewiſh religion be prohibited by the fundamental | «+ 


laws of the kingdom, yet all authors agree, that great“ 


numbers of ſecret Jews ſtill remain among the Portu- 


gueſe, and - theſe too among the . biſhops, pre- 
bends, monks, nuns, and the very inquiſitors themſelves; 
and when unable to conceal themſelves, eſcape to Eng- 
land or Holland, and there openly profeſs Judaiſm, The 
inquiſition, which was introduced by king John III. and 

has ſince been ſet up in all the Portugueſe dominions, 
except Brazil, is very active in detecting them, and thoſe 
they call heretics, and no leſs rigorous in puniſhing them. 
Impious, cruel, and inhuman as this tribunal is, yet its 
feſtivals or ſolemn burnings, called auto da fe, or the act 
of faith, afford the higheſt delight to the internal bigots, 
who, while their fellow- creatures, the ſuppoſed heretics, 

are burning in the flames, cry aloud, ** Oh, what great 
* de ! Praiſed be the holy office,” King John IV. 
in ſome meaſure, however, curtailed the power of the 
inquiſition, commanding that all its ſentences ſhould be 
laid before the parliament, and that the accuſed ſhould be | 
allowed council for making their defence; and enacted, 

that only blaſphemy, ſodomy, hereſy, ſorcery, pagan 

cultoms, and the converſion of the Jews, ſhould come 

under their cogniaance. | 


but on leaving Portugal our eyes ſeem ſuddenly to open, 
and we immediately ſee that ignorance in which we 
were involved. Foreigners allow us underſtanding, 
« docility, morals, diſcernment, and a ow for com- 
«« prehending what is commendable and good; but our 

conceit, our gravity, our confined manner of life, 
which deprive us of all freedom of thought, expoſe us 
to juſt cenſures, and give riſe to thoſe hateful opinions 
„ other nations entertain of us. The main ſource of our 

ignorance, and the miſerable cauſe of offence to all 


nations, is the cuſtom in Portugal of publiſhing ſuch 
« multitude of books, &c.“ 


The Portugueſe not only negle& agriculture, but all 


arts and manufactures, though the country has the fineſt 
materials ; the greateſt part of theſe are diſpoſed of un- 
wrought to foreigners, and when worked up are purchaſ- 
ed again at a high price. The Portugueſe indeed make 
a little linen, a variety of ſtraw-work, and candy ſeveral 
kinds of fruit, particularly oranges. - They have likewiſe 
ſome coarſe ſilk and woollen manufactures ; but theſe are 


trifling articles that ſupport only a very ſmall part of the 
nation. 52 | 


'The Portugueſe, however, carry on a very extenſive 
trade; but from this they rezp little profit, being obliged 


to 
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to vend not only their own produce, but all the mer- 
chandize and riches brought from their ſettlements in 
other parts of the globe; and eſpecially from America to 
the Europeans; particularly the Engliſh, in exchange 
for corn and manufactured goods of all kinds, with 
which they ſupply both Portugal and its poſſeſſions a- 
broad, The chief commodities of the Portugueſe con- 
ſiſt of imports from their own colonies, — 2 from 
Brazil, as tobacco, cacao- nuts, ſugars, ſpices, drugs, 
ivory, ebony, brazil- wood, hides, gold, peatls, dia- 
monds, and other valuable gems. In 1755 a new trad- 
ing company to Groſpan and Maragnan was eſtabliſhed 
here, and foreign merchants admitted to ſhares. 

The Portugueſe ſhips ſeldom frequent the other coun- 
tries of Europe or the Levant, their voyages rather lying 
to the coaſts of Africa, PRO the Gold Coaſt, 
whence they carry negroes to Brazil, and alſo purchaſe 
ſome gold and ivory. They likewiſe trade to their Eaſt 
India colonies of Goa, Diu, and Macao; but this traffic, 
though once very important, is now greatly declined. 
Brazil, however, is till a plentiful treaſury to Portugal, 
and foreigners are entirely excluded from all commerce 
with that country. However, the Portugueſe carry on a 
conſiderable clandeſtine traffic with the Spaniards, which 
chiefly conſiſts in the exchange of gold and ſilver. From 
Brazil the Portugueſe bring not only ſugar and tobacco, 
but a great quantity of gold and diamonds. The fleet 


which annually fails to Brazil goes and returns in ſeven or 


eight months, and when homeward bound is convoyed by 
ſome men of war which are ſent to meet it. Their ſhips 
from Africa or the Eaſt Indies alſo return home in com- 
pany. 

The long meaſure uſed by'the Portugueſe conſiſts of 
barros and cavidos ; a hundred barros make one hundred 
and ſixy- four cavidos, or one hundred ninety-five and a 
half Hamburgh ells ; but an hundred cavidos are only 
equal to ſixty- one barros, or about one hundred and 
nineteen Hamburgh ells. | 

Of the Portugueſe weights, we ſhall only mention the 
arrobas and quintals. In Portugal, an arroba is thirty- 
two pounds, and a quintal is four arrobas. | 

All ſums of money are reckoned in Portugal by reis 
and cruſadoes, which are not real, but only imaginary 
coins. The gold coins of Portugal are the double moe- 
das of one pound ſeven ſhillings value, the quarter of 
which is called a millrei, or a thouſand reis, and has 
therefore the number one thouſand marked upon it; 
and the Johns, worth three pound twelve ſhillings, 
which are ſubdivided into halts, quarters, eights, and 
ſixteenths. The ſilver coins are the vintain of twenty 
reis; the half teeſton of fiſty; and the whole teeſton of one 
hundred. | 


SECT, IV. 


Of the Number of the Cities, Towns, and Inhabitants; with 
a conciſe hiflory of Portugal, the preſent Nobility, the Titles 
of the King, the Orders of Knighthood, the Government, 
public Offices, Courts Juſtice, Revenue and Forces. 


Wit the kingdom of Portugal are nineteen 
cities, and five hundred and twenty-ſeven vil- 
lages, or ſmaller towns, The number of the inhabi- 
tants may be pretty nearly computed, as liſts of all the 
pariſhes in the towns and villages throughout the whole 
kinzdom, and of the ſouls in every pariſh, have been 
2 and according to one of theſe lifts in the year 
1732, there is in the whole kingdom, three thouſand 
three hundred and forty-four parithes, and one million 
ſeven hundred and forty-two thouſand two hundred and 
thirty ſouls. But this liſt is ſaid not to include the 
ecclefiaſtics, monks, and nuns, who amount to about 
three hundred thouſand ; ſo that in all Portugal, there 
were above two millions of people. The foreign mer- 
chants and colonies greatly diminiſh the number of inha- 
bitants, and the multitude of convents muit hinder their 
increaſe. Re $90. 

Portugal paſſed from the Phœnicians and Carthaginians 
into the hands of the Romans, and by the emperor Au- 
guſtus was made a Romin province. Towards the be- 


ginning of the fifth century the Alans, and afterwards 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


and moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages, which produced the 


| PorxTucar. 


the Swabians and the Viſigoths, ſucceſſiyel mad 
ſelves maſters of this CT In the eighth —— 
was over-run by the Moors and Saracens, but gradual 
wreſted from them by the Chriſtians, Henry duke * 
Burgundy diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his eminent ſervices 
againſt the Moors, Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile, gave 
him his daughter Thereſa in marriage; created him earl 
of Portugal, and in 1110, left him that kingdom, Al 
phonſo Henriques, his ſon and ſucceſſor, obtaining a 
ſignal victory in 1139 over the Moors, was created kin 
by the people; and in 1181, at an aſſembly of the ſtate, 
the ſucceſſion of the crown was ſcttled. Alphonſo III 
added Algarve to the crown of Portugal. In 1383, the 
legitimate male line of this family becoming extinct in 
the perſon of Ferdinand. John I. his natural ſon was 
two years after admitted to the crown, and in his reign 
the Portugueſe made ſettlements in Africa, and diſcovered 
the Iſlands of Azores. In 1482, his great grandſon 
John 1I. received the Jews who had been expelled from 
Spain, and gave great encouragement to navigation and 
diſcoveries. Afterwards, in the reign of king Emanuel 
Vaſco de Gama diſcovered the way to the Faſt Indies, 
by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. In 1500, Brazil 
was diſcovered by Don Pedro Alvarez, and the Spaniards 
made numerous diſcoveries in the Eaſt Indies, where 
they ſoon erected forts, ſubdued the neighbouring inha- 
bitants, and carried on a bloody war in Africa. The 
power of Portugal was then at its height; but in 1580, 
on the deceaſe of Henry the Cardinal, the male line of 
the royal family became extin&, and the ſucceeding year 
the 57 g. became united to Spain. The Portugueſe 
now loſt moſt of the advantages they had obtained under 
their own monarchs ; their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, 
in Brazil, and the coaſt of Africa, were neglected, and 
many of them wreſted from them by the Dock, who 
were at war with Spain, and by the other maritime 
powers, while at home the Portugueſe were much op- 
preſſed ; but in 1640, they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 
by electing John duke of Braganza for their king. This 
prince, who aſſumed the title of John IV. drove the Dutch 
out of Brazil, and from him all the ſucceeding kings of 
Portugal have been deſcended. Alphonſo VI. was de- 
throned by his brother Peter, who in 1668, concluded 
a treaty with Spain, by which Portugal was declared an 
independent kingdom. Don Joſeph, the preſent king, 
aſcended the throne in 1750; but his reign has been 
filled with a variety of calamities, which have deeply 
affeQed the kingdom in general, and particularly Liſbon : 
an earthquake, a fire, famine, an aſſaſſination plot a- 
ainſt the ſovereign, executions upon executions, the 
ſcaffolds and wheels for torture reeking with the nobleſt 
blood ; impriſonment after impriſonment of the greateſt 


expulſion ' of the Jeſuits, who are ſaid to have been 
concerned in the horrid ſcheme of murdering their king. 
The invaſion of the kingdom by a ſtronger and more 

werful nation ; the numerous troops of the enemy 
aying waſte the country with fire and ſword, and rol- 
ling like diſtant thunder towards the capital.“ The 
« Spaniſh miniſtry, ſays Mr. Clarke, had already decreed 
the doom of Portugal, and nothing was to be heard 
te at the Eſcurial, but Carthage is fallen, Carthaginian, 
e perhaps, or Jewiſh ſtory, may poſſibly afford a ſcene 
4 ſomething like this, but for the ſhortneſs of the pe- 
& riod, not ſo big with events, tho' in their final de- 
« ſtruction ſuperior. From that, indeed, under the 
& hand of Providence, the national humanity and genero- 
« ſity of Great Britain has preſerved the Portugueſe : and 
« jt remains now to be ſeen, in future treaties, how that 
« people will expreſs their Fenn 

The nobility are extremely numerous ; many of them 


inferior nobility, or gentry, are termed fidalgos, 3 


1 


are of the royal blood, and deſcended from the natural 
ſons of the royal family. The nobility are divided into 
the high and low : the higher, ſtiled titled nobility, con- 
' Aſt of dukes, marquiſles, counts, viſcounts, and barons- 
\ Thoſe who are grandees, and ſtiled dons, are, like thoſe 

of Spain, divided into three claſſes, and receive from 
the royal treaſury à penſion ſufficient to ſupport their re- 

ſpective dignities, The ſons of a duke are alſo . 
and his daughters hold the rank of marchionelles, The 


aſe 
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are incapable of bearing the title of don, unleſs they 
obtain the king's permiſhon. 

The king's titles run thus, Joſeph by the grace of 
God, king of Portugal, and of the Algarves on this 
and the other ſide of the ſea of Africa ; lord of Guinea, 
of the conqueſt, trade, and navigation in Æthiopia, Ara- 
bia, Perſia, India, &c. and in 1749, Pope Benedict XIV. 
conferred on him the title of Moſt Faithful Majeſty. 

The arms of Anas. 98 are a ſhield argent, with five 
ſmall ſhields azure, p aced croſſwiſe, on each of which 
are five ſilver pieces in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, 
On the border of the ſhield are the arms of Algarve, 
which conſiſts of ſeven ancient caſtles. | ; 
The principal order of knighthood is that of Chriſt, 
inſtituted by king Dennis, ſoon after the abolition of the 
knights Templars. They have four hundred and fifty 
commanderies, and wear for a badge of the order, a red 
croſs within a white one. 

The order of St. James, has forty-ſeven ſmall towns, 
with one hundred and fifty commanderies, beſides the 
ſplendid convent of Santos 0 Novo, a little to the weft 
of Liſbon. The badge of this order is a red ſword, in 
the ſhape of a croſs, the hilts reſembling thoſe of anci- 
ent ſwords. : : 

The order of Aviez has forty-nine commanderies, 
and the badge belonging to it, is a green croſs in the 
form of a lily. Theſe three orders are all religious; 
but the knights have leave to marry, and the kings of 
Portugal are perpetual grand maſters, The knights of 
Malta have alſo twenty-three commanderies here. 

With reſpe& to the government of Portugal, the king 
is in many reſpects an unlimited monarch ; but on the 
impoſition of new taxes, the ſettlement of the ſueceſſion, 
and other important concerns, the conſent of the cortes, 
or ſtates, which conſiſt of the clergy the high nobility, 
and the commons, is neceſlary. The clergy are here re- 
preſented by the archbiſhops and biſhops, the high nobi- 
lity are, as hath been already ſaid, the dukes, marquiſles, 
counts, viſcounts and barons, and the repreſentatives of 
the commons are choſen by the cities and towns. — 
them are alſo reckoned the lower nobility, and the maſ- 
terſhips of the order of knighthood. This aſſembly 
never meets but by the king's proclamation, and though 
the crown is hereditary, yet the conſent of the ſeveral 
fates is neceſſary to the ſucceſſion of a brother's children. 
The crown too devolves to the female line ; but this 
right is forfeited, if they marry out of the kingdom. 

The higheſt office is the council of ſtate, in which 
all the great affairs of the kingdom are tranſacted, with 
the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical and temporal offices, as 
the nomination of all archbiſhops and biſhops, viceroys, 
captain-generals, governors of the provinces, with e- 
very thing relating to peace and war, embaſſies, alliances, 
Wc. In the year 1732, this council conſiſted of five 
eccleſiaſtics, and an equal number of officers, with the 
ſecretary of ſtate; | 
The council of war regulates all military affairs, and 
every thing relating to them. 

The council of the palace is the higheſt tribunal, to 
which cauſes may be brought from inferior courts by ap- 
peal; it nominates to all affices belonging to the Jaw, 
beſides diſputes of juriſdiction, ' between the lay and ſpi- 
ritual courts z examines the briefs of the Pope's nuncios ; 
and, beſides a variety of other buſineſs; draws up all 
laws, orders, edicts, privileges, and grants, This court 
conſiſts of a preſident and ſeveral counſellors, whoſe 
number is not limited ; five ſecretaries, each of whom 
has his particular department. And under this tribunal 
is the chancery, which conſiſts of a chancellor, a trea- 
ſurer, and other officers. | 
The Caſa da Supplicagao, is the firſt and higheſt tribu- 
nal of juſtice, and without appeal in civil and criminal 
caſes, To its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces 
of Eſtremadura, Alentejo, and Algarve; and to it lie 
final appeals from the following court. 

The ſecond high court of appeal, has its ſeat at Porto, 
and to its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces of 
Entre Duro e Minho, Trazos Montes and Beria. All 
proceſſes not exceeding twenty-five thouſand reis in 
—— and three hundred thouſand in immoveables 
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are finally determined in this court, which conſiſts of 
twenty-three officers, | 

The treaſury court is divided into three offices, one 
of which ſuperintends the finances of the kingdom; 
the other thoſe of Africa; and the third, thoſe of the 
Indies, the magazines, and armaments, 

For the inferior adminiſtration of juſtice, each of the 
ſix provinces of the kingdom have inferior courts. 

The king's revenue ariſes firſt, from the hereditary e- 
ſtates of the royal houſe of Braganza, to which belong 
hfty villas. Secondly, from the royal domains. Third- 
ly, from the cuſtoms, of which thoſe of Liſbon are moſt 
conſiderable, Fourthly, from the taxes. F ifthly, from 
the exciſe, which is very high, and paid even by the 
clergy. Sixthly, from the monopoly of Brazil ſnuff, 
which, in 1755, was farmed for three millions of cru- 
ſadoes. Seventhly, from the coinage. Eighthly, from 
the ſale of indulgencies, which the Pope renews' to the 
King every three years by a ſpecial bull, Ninthly, from 
the grand maſterthips of the order of knighthood, which 
the king holds in his own hands. Tenthly, from the 
eccleſiaſtical tithes in foreign countries. Eleyenthly, 
from the duty of the fifth part of all gold brought from 
Brazil, which annually. amounts to three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; and laſtly, from the farm of the 
Brazil diamonds, 

The military forces in time of peace, when complete, 
amount, according to Dr. Buſching, to no more 
than fourteen thouſand men, and the ſame author 
obſeryes, that the Portugueſe navy in 1754, conſiſted 
only of twelve ſhips of war, and theſe but weakly 
manned, 

The Portugueſe foreign dominions, which were for- 
merly . conſiderable, are now greatly diminiſh- 
ed. They at preſent poſſeſs in the Atlantic ocean, the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, St. Thome, c. In Africa, fort 
Magazan on the coaſt of Morocco, Cacheo on the 
Negro coaſt; ſeveral forts in the kingdom of Congo, 
Loango, Angola, and Monomotapa; à ſort in Mono- 
emugi; the town of Moſambique in the kingdom of 
that name, and the town of Sofala. In Aſia, the towns 
of Diu, Goa, Onor, Macao, &c. In America, Brazil, 
part of Guiana, and Paraguay. 

The provinces of Portugal beginning at the ſouth 
eaſt, are the following, Eſtremadura, Beira, Algarve, 
Alentejo, Eſtremadura, Beira, Trazos Montes, and Entre 
Duro e Minho. We ſhall begin with the former, and 
treat of them in this order. 


SECT. u. 


Its Situation, 


Of the Province of Algarve, or Algarva : 
ſ 7 3 and principal Totuns. 


Extent, Pro, 


Fit kingdom of Algarve, or Algarva, is the moſt 
ſouthern province of Portugal, and is bounded on 
the north by the province of Alentejo, from which it is 
ſeparated by the mountains called Caldeirao and Mona- 
chique. On the eaſt it borders on the Spaniſh province 
of Andaluſia; and on the ſouth and weſt on the ſea. Its 
length from north to ſouth is computed at about eighty- 
four miles, and from eaft to weſt at about twenty-four. 

As palm-trees abound in Algarve, the poor people em- 
play themſelves in working up the leaves into a variety 
of forms. But this province, notwithſtanding its ma- 
ritime ſituation, commodious harbours, and inland fer- 
tility, ſeems to have been treated by the kings of Portu- 
gal rather as a conquered country, than a province of 
the kingdom. 

Algarve anciently comprehended a much larger tract 
than 1t does at preſent ; for it extended, not only beyond 
the whole coaſt of Cape St. Vincent, as far as the town 
of Almeria, in the kingdom of Granada, but along the 
oppoſite coaſt of Africa ; hence the kings of Portugal 
ſtile themſelves kings of Algarve, both on this and & 
other fide of the ſea, in Africa; they having formerly 
made themſelves maſters of Tangiers, Ceuta, and ſe- 
yeral other parts of the African coaſt in the Medi- 


terranean, 6 5 
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The face of the count 
but affords plenty of wine, figs, raiſins, oil, and almonds, 
which are however inferior to thoſe of Spain ; and it 
likewiſe abounds in dates; but they have not always 
corn ſufficient ſor their own uſe. 

It contains four cities, twelve towns, and ſixty villages, 
ſome of which are very populous ; with fixty-ſeven pa- 
riſhes, and ſixty thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight 
inhabitants. This province is divided into three juriſdic- 
tions, the principal places in which are 

Lagos, acity ina fine bay, navigable for the largeſt ſhips, 
it is ſeated in latitude thirty-ſix degrees fiſty- one minutes, 
and in nine degrees thirty-ſix minutes weſt longitude, 
about five leagues to the eaſtward of Cape St. Vincent. 
Its ſituation will not admit of a regular fortification ; 
but the city is walled, and the harbour well ſecured by 
two forts, The inhabitants amount to about two thou- 
fand fix hundred ; it contains two pariſhes, and four 
convents, ſome chapels, an houſe of mercy, and is the 
reſidence of the governor and captain-general of Algarve, 
of a corregidor, and other officers. Here the Engliſh 
fleets, bound to the Streights, uſually take in freſh 
water, 

Tavira is a city pleaſantly ſeated on a bay, which has 
z harbour defended by two forts, and lies twenty-five 
miles to the eaſt of Faro. The little river Sequa, which 
runs into the bay, divides it into the eaſt and weſt- town, 
Befides its walls, and the above ports, the town is de- 
fended by a caſtle, and contains above four thouſand 
ſeven hundred inhabitants, two pariſh churches, one 
houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and five convents. 

Faro is a conſiderable port, ſtrongly fituated on the 
ocean, in a level country, in the thirty-fixth degree 
forty-eight minutes north latitude, and in the ninth de- 
gree twelve minutes weſt longitude, twenty-four miles to 

e eaſt of Lagos, and is defended by a good modern 
fortification, with a caſtle and other works. It contains 
four thouſand five hundred inhabitants, and is the ſee of 
a biſhop z but has only a cathedral, one church, a houſe 
of mercy, an hoſpital, and four convents. The town 
is ſubject to the queens of Portugal. The ſea in its 
neighbourhood produces abundance of good fiſh, and 
moll of the inhabitants are employed in the fiſhery. 


SECT, VI. 


Of the Province of Alentejo; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
and principal Cities, 


HE province of Alentejo, which is one of the 
largeſt in the kingdom, is bounded on the north by 
Eſtremadura and Beira, on the eaſt by Andaluſia and 
Spaniſh Eſtremadura, on the ſouth by Algarve, and on 
the weſt by the Atlantic ocean ; extending from north 
to ſouth about a hundred and twenty-ſeven miles, and 
nearly as much in breadth. It is called Alentejo, from 
its being ſituated beyond the Tejo, or Tagus. 
Its principal rivers are the Tagus and Guadiana; and 
though it contains ſome mountains, it is for the moſt part 
level and very proper for _ Its principal products 
are wheat and barley ; it alſo produces excellent wine 
and admirable fruit ; the beſt ſweet or China oranges 
come from hence, and they have abundance of game and 
fifh. Their mutton and beef are good, and they make 
better cheeſe than in any other province. Here are alſo 
ſeveral kinds of marble, and in ſome parts are found va- 
rious gems. The fertility of this province has frequent- 
ly rendered it the theatre of war ; and on this account 
4 king of Portugal has here ſeveral good fortifications. 
The whole province contains four cities, 232 
towns, three hundred and fifty-fix pariſhes, and about 
two hundred and —_— thouſand and eighty ſouls ; 
and is divided into eight diſtricts, the principal places in 
which are the following : 

Evora, a city ſixty-eight miles to the ſouth-eaft of 
Liſbon, is ſeated on a hill, which is at ſome diſtance al- 
moſt ſurrounded with mountains: on the north and eaſt 
ſtands Mount Offa ; to the ſouth, the mountains of Portal 


and Viana; and to the welt, Montemaro, The inhabi- 
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is generally mountainous ; 


Pen rut. 


tants amount to about twelve thouſand: it has five 
riſh-churches, including the «cathedral, one houſe f 
mercy, one royal and ſeveral other hoſpitals, and with, 
its circuit and neighbourhood are twenty-one convents 
and colleges. It has been lately fortified with twel a 
whole and demi-baſtions, and on the north fide is defend. 
ed by aquadrangular fort, with four baſtions, and a like 
number of ravelins. It was antiently only a biſhop's ſee: 
but in in 1540 was raiſed to an archbiſhopric, under which 
are the biſhops of Elvas and Faro. It is the capital of the 
province, and has an univerſity, 

Eſtremos is a city which ſtands fix or ſeven leagues to 
the north-weſt of Evora, on a hill which it entirely covers 
and is divided into the Higher and Lower Town, The 
houſes of people of condition make a handſome 
pearance, being built with white marble, which the 
find near the city. It contains three pariſh-churches, one 
houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and fix conyents, with a. 
bove fix thouſand five hundred inhabitants. Without 
the town is ſo =— a ſpring, that it turns ſeveral mills 
near its ſource. It was ftrongly fortified when Portugal 
ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, it being not far from the 
frontiers of Andaluſia, They make here a very fine red 
earthen-ware, great quantities of which were formerly 
exported to England and other parts of Europe. 

illa Vicioſa, or the Delightful Town, ſtands in 2 
moſt fertile pleaſant country between Elvas and Eſtre- 
mos, and is alſo defended by a caſtle which commands 
the place. It is particularly remarkable for having a 
large and beautiful palace, with an adjoining park three 
leagues in circumference, The city contains only two 
pariſhes, ſix monaſteries, three nunneries, a houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital, with about three thouſand ſeven 
hundred inhabitants. In the ſuburbs is an old temple 
formerly dedicated to Proſerpine, and now to St. James. 
Many inſcriptions have been found here in honour of 
that pagan deity. 

The city of Elvas ſtands about twenty-four miles to 
the eaſtward of Eſtremos, and ſix from the frontiers of 
Spaniſh Eftremadura ; it is ſeated on a hill, defended by 
a Caſtle, and ſtrongly fortified ; the works being of hewn- 
ſtone. It contains three pariſh-churches, * the ca- 
thedral, one houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and ſeven 
convents. The inhabitants of this place and its diſtrict, 
which conſiſts of ten pariſhes, amount to about twelve 
thouſand four hundred perſons. One of its principal 
curioſities is a very large reſervoir, or ciſtern, ſo ſpacious, 
that it is ſaid to hold water enough for the inhabitants for 
ſix months. The water is conveyed into it through an 
aqueduct about four miles in length, ſupported in ſome 
places by three arches one over the other. 

Olivenza is ſeated in a large plain on the eaſt fide of 
the river Guadiana, fifteen miles to the ſouth of Elvas ; 
and as the Spaniſh Eftremadura lies near it, it is fortified 
after the modern way, having nine baſtions, eight rave- 
lins, with a caſtle, and other works; it has alſo two 
pariſh-churches, one houſe of mercy, a monaſtery, two 
nunneries, and an hoſpital ; and, including its diſtrict, 
in which are four pariſhes, contains about five thouſand 
three hundred ſouls. 

Campo Mayor is a modern fortification, in which are 
four whole and five demi-baſtions, which lie about the 
diſtance of a muſket-ſhot from the town. It is ſeated in 
a wide plain, ten miles to the north of Elvas ; and though 
it contains only one pariſh-church, two convents, one 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, has no leſs than five 
thouſand three hundred inhabitants. 

Portalegre is a fine city, ſituated at the foot of a lofty 
mountain in an agreeable country, ninety miles to the 
eaſtward of Liſbon, and near the frontiers of Spain. It 
is fortified after the antique taſte, with walls and towers, 
and contains about five thouſand fix hundred inhabitants. 
It has a cathedral, four pariſh-churches, five convents, 
a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. In the year 1550 
it was erected into the ſee of a biſhop, in whoſe dioceſe 
are forty-one pariſhes. | . 

Beja ſtands on an eminence in the midſt of a fertile 
plain, . ninety miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, and nine 
to the weſtward of the Guadiana, It was formerly called 


Pax Julia, and alſo Pax Auguſta, It is of a round 
| form, 
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defended by an antique wall and towers. It 
23 a 2 — and three of the preſent 
tes are ſaid to be of Roman architecture. This city 
contains fix thouſand two hundred inhabitants, and is di- 
vided into four pariſhes, ſeven convents, one houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital, 

Serpa is ſituated on a rocky and uneven eminence, 
eighty-three miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, and about 
a league to the eaſtward of the Guadiana ; it contains 
two pariſhes, 2 www; and a houſe of mercy, with 
about four thouſand inhabitants. The adjacent fields are 
extremely agreeable, being planted with groves of olive 


and fig- trees. 


SECT. VII. 


he Province of Eftremadura ; its Situation, Extent, Pro- 
of and 22 Cities with a particular Deſcription 
of the City of Liſbon. 


STREMADURA, or Extremadura; is bounded on 

the north by the river Mondego, which ſeparates 

this province from Beira; on the eaſt by the ſame pro- 

vince of Beira, and that of Alentejo; on the ſquth by an- 

other part of Alentejo; and by the ocean on the welt ; 

extending about an hundred Engliſh miles in length, and 
forty-five from eaſt to welt. 

It obtained.its name from a cuſtom obſerved by the 
kings of Leon, during the dominion of the Moors in 
Spain, of nominating their conqueſts, of which the pre- 
ſent kingdom of Portugal was a part, by their ſituation 
with reſpe& to the Douro, all the countries beyond that 
river being called Eſtrema Durii. 

The ſoil is eſteemed the moſt fruitful in Portugal, it 
producing collectively what is found only ſeparately in 
the other provinces ; particularly corn, wine, oil, millet, 
pulſe, and fruit of all kinds, The country that lies be- 
tween Liſbon. and Abrantes is a moſt delightful plain, 
thick ſet with olives and other fruit-trees. 'T his province 
alſo produces and exports great quantities of ſea - ſalt. 
Through it runs the large river Tagus, which, after 
forming a ſpacious and ſecure harbour ar Liſbon, loſes 
itſelf in the ſea. 

Eſtremadura at preſent contains three cities, an hundred 
andeleven towns, and three hundred and fifteen pariſhes, 
which in 1732 were computed to contain two hundred 
and ninety-three thouſand five hundred and ninety-eight 
ſouls, excluſive of the inhabitants of the pariſhes of the 
eaſt part of Liſbon, which are not brought into the ac- 
count; and the province is divided into eight juriſdie- 
tions, the principal places in which are the following : 

Liſbon, the metropolis of the kingdom, is fituated in 
the thirty-eighth degree forty minutes twenty-five ſeconds 
north latitude, and in the fifth degree thirty- ſeven minutes 
fifteen ſeconds weſt longitude. It extends from eaſt to 
weſt along the north fide of the river Tagus, and reſem- 
bles an amphitheatre, containing within its circuit ſeven 
ſteep hills. The length of the whole city is near two 
miles; but its breadth is inconſiderable. The valleys of 
theſe hills form ſtreets above a mile in length; but moſt 
of them are very narrow, ill paved, and dirty. Thoſe 
ſtreets that have a deſcent, and are waſhed clean by the 
rain, are much the ſweeteſt ; for the reſt are fo full of 
all manner of filth thrown out of the houſes, that it is 
not eaſy to paſs them. The houſes of the citizens are 
generally old ill-contrived buildings, with lattice win- 
dows, which are no great ornament; but thoſe of the 
nobility are very handſome ſtructures, built with hewn- 
ſtone, and have both yards and gardens that take up a 

reat deal of ground; but few of them have courts be- 
ore them. This city contained, before the late earth- 
quake, forty pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, and 
about as many monaſteries of both ſexes. The fineſt 
ſquare is that before the royal palace, which forms one 
fide of it, another fide runs along the river, and on the 
oppoſite fide is a range of fine buildings. This ſquare, 
| before the period juſt mentioned, was extremely delight- 

ful; for here were the moſt elegant buildings in the city: 
here they celebrate their bull-fights ; and here they more 
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barbarouſly burn thoſe unhappy people who have the miſ- 


fortune to be condemned by the inquiſition. Near this 
is another ſquare on the bank of the river, where the 
principal market is held ; but the largeſt is that called 
the Rucio, where the ſeveral hills about it form a kind 
of amphitheatre, and it is adorned with ſeveral magnifi- 
cent houſes of the nobility. 

The king's palace is the moſt remarkable building, and 
makes a very ſplendid appearance. The apartments are 

rand, very commodious, and richly furniſhed in winter; 

ut in ſummer they take down the hangings and curtains, 
and there only remain the bare walls, which are, how- 
ever, adorned with pictures. In it are two galleries a- 
bout a hundred paces in length, in the firſt and ſecond 
ſtories, with balconies in the windows. In the third 
ſtory is the royal library, which contains a great number 
of valuable books in preſſes. Within the palace are alſo 
ſeveral large rooms where the cortes, or ſtates, the council 
of war, and the courts of juſtice aſſemble. The king's 
chapel is an elegant building, richly adorned, and ſhin- 
ing with gold and azure, the very ltver alone being va- 
lued at about a million ſterling. Adjoining to the palace 
is a ſquare court ſurrounded with a piazza, where the 
merchants meet, and expoſe their goods to ſale, 

Since the erection of the royal chapel into a patri- 
archate, the city, with reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, is divided into two dioceſes : Eaſt Liſbon, which 
is ſubject to the archbiſhop, and contains ſixteen pariſhes z 
and Weſt Liſbon, under the patriarch, contains twenty- 
one pariſhes, The pomp 2 by the patriarch on 
feſtivals is ſaid to ſurpaſs even that of the pope. 

The churches of Liſbon are very fine, but the cathe - 
dral is a very heavy building, though it is handſome and 
richly ornamented within; as indeed are moſt of their 
churches, with a profuſion of paintings, images, croſſes, 
pixes, &c. coſtly veſtments for the prieſts, and dreſſes 
for the ſaints; many of them enriched with diamonds, 
and other precious ſtones ; with a vaſt quantity of ſilver 
candleſticks and other ornaments. The convents and 
colleges amount to thirty-two for the monks, and eigh- 
teen for nuns ; ſome of theſe have moſt magnificent 
churches, particularly that of the Dominicans, in which 
are three chapels ſhining with gold from the pavement 
to the roof; this ſtructure is very large, and on the day 
of an Auto da fe is the rendezvous of the proceſſion; and 
in it the ſentence of the unhappy ſufferers is publicl 
read, In the church of the Auguſtines, called Our 
Lady of Grace, is a croſs of gold adorned with precious 
ſtones, which is valued at a hundred thouſand crowns, 
and carried in proceſſion at their grand feſtivals. The 
moſt remarkable of the other convents are, that of St. 
Bento, belonging to the Benedictines; St. Domingo 
Graga, where the Auguſtine hermits reſide, which, be- 
ſides a delightful proſpect, reſembles a ſtately palace. 

Among the many noble hoſpitals in this city is the ce- 
lebrated houſe of mercy, which is under the direction of 
a ſociety compoſed of perſons of the higheſt rank in the 
kingdom, the king and princes of the blood being fre- 
quently members of it. They not only breed up fixty 
boys, and give portions to a hundred and fourteen mai- 
dens, but diſtribute an incredible number of other cha- 
rities, as relieving priſoners for debt, maintaining de- 
cayed perſons that cannot beg, and aſſiſting families that 
are aſhamed to let their wants be publicly known. 

The great hoſpital is obliged to receive all perſons of 
whatevef nation or religion ; nor is this charity confined 
to the ſick, or to ſuch as meet with caſual misfortunes, 
as broken limbs, blindeſs, &c, but extends to ideots, 
lunatics, and foundlings. | 

The inhabitants of the city do not at moſt exceed 
a hundred and fifty thouſand. The government of Liſ- 
bon is lodged in a council, which conſiſts of a preſident, 
who is always a perſon of the firſt rank, ſix counſellors, 
and ſeveral other inferior officers. | 

The trade of this place, and the navigation to and 
from it, is ſo very conſiderable, that the cuſtom-houſe, 
which lies on the Tagus, is the principal ſource of the 
king's European revenues; and this is the grand maga- 
zine of all the goods which the Portugueſe fetch from 
their foreign colonies. "The harbour is very large, deep, 
ſecure, and 9 and has two entrances, that — 

e 
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the north, called the Corredor, lies between the ſand- 
bank, the rock of Cachopos, and Fort St. Julian : the 


ſouthern entrance, which is much broader and very con- | 


venient, is between Cachopos and the fort of St. Lau- 
rence. The city is walled round, having ſeventy-ſeven 
towers on the walls, and thirty-ſix gates. It has fo in- 
creaſed by degrees, particularly toward the weſt, that the 
old walls now divide the two dioceſes, In the center of 
the city, on one of the hills, ſtands a citadel that com- 
mands the whole place, and has caverns in it, in which 
four regiments of foot are conſtantly quartered.” Cloſe 
the ſea, at the diſtance of about ten miles from the 
city, both the entrances to the harbour are defended by 
two forts ; that on the north ſtands on a rock in the ſea, 
and is called St. Julian; the other to the ſouth is built 
on piles on a ſand-bank, and is named St. Laurence, but 
is more commonly called Bogio. Two Portugueſe miles 
from St. Julian, and one from Liſbon, ſtands the fort of 
Belem, which commands the entrance 'into the city, 
where the maſters of all ſhips coming up the Tagus 
muſt bring to, and give an account of themſelves ; and 
directly oppoſite to it on the ſouth fide is the fort of St. 
Sebaſtian, commonly called the Old Fort, which ſtands 
on the angle of a mountain, along which a little way on 
the other fide of the city the paſſage is defended from. the 
beginning of the harbour by a chain of twelve forts. 

If we take a view of Liſbon from the river, or from 
the oppoſite ſhore, it affords an admirable proſpect ; for 
the city being built in the form of a creſcent, and the 
palace, churches, convents, and other buildings riſing 
gradually from the river one above another, we come 
mand the whole city at once. On the other hand, the 
view of the Tagus, from thoſe windows of the town 
which command it, is remarkabably pleafing : the ſmall 
boats which ſail with any wind or tide, and are continu- 
ally paſſing ; the river crowded with ſhips of all na- 
tions ; the coming in of a Bahia or Brazil fleet ; the 
opening of the river towards the bar, with the caſtle of 
Belem on the right, the king's palace, and the caſtle of 
St. Julian's on the left; all together form a fine and a- 
greeable view. ' 

In order to convey as diſtin an idea as poſſible of 
the preſent condition of this city, and what it has ſuf- 
fered by the late dreadful earthquake, which happened 
on the firſt of November, 1755, we ſhall give the obſer- 
vations of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who was there in the 
latter end of the year 1761. After landing, fays he, 
« ye paſſed through ſome ſtreets, near a mile in length, 
where the houſes were all fallen on each fide, and lay 
in that undiftinguiſhed heap of ruin, into which they 
ſunk at the firſt convulſive ſhocks. Not that the rea- 
der is to imagine, that the greateſt part of that fine 
city fell on that fatal morning; ſo far from it, that, I 
believe, not above one-fourth part of it was deſtroy- 
ed: for it prevailed more in one particular 3 than 
the reſt; and there the deſolation was almoſt univerſal, 
ſcarce an houſe or building that was not thrown down, 
In the other parts of the city, ſome ſingle ill-con- 
& ditioned, or ruinous buildings fell, but the reſt ſtood. 
And there is ſcarce a ſtreet but you will ſee ſhores, and 
props fixed to the buildings on each fide, to prevent 
their falling even now ; they having ſuffered ſo much 
from the ſhocks wy had received. Confidering how 
much time has elapſed fince the earthquake, little has 
© been rebuilt in proportion. — They have built a cuſ- 
«© tom-houſe, an arſenal, a theatre, and ſome few other 
«* buildings. All agree, that the fire occaſioned infinite- 
« jy more havock than the earthquake. Thouſands of 
« the inhabitants, unhappily, in the firſt confuſion of 
« their fear, taking the ill-judged ſtep of thronging in- 
to the churches ; the doors of which being ſometimes 
ſhut by the violence of the crowd, and ſometimes 
locked by miſtake, when the fire ſeized the roofs of 
thoſe buildings, theſe unhappy ſufferers were moſt of 
them deſtroyed ; ſome by ſheets of lead, that poured 
like a molten deluge upon their heads ; others maſh- 
« ed by the fall of the roofs, and the reſt burnt alive. 
«© One's imagination can ſcarce form a ſcene of confu- 
ce ſion, horror, and death, more dreadful than this. 
« After the ſhocks were over, the fire continued burnin 


« for many weeks; and it is thought, was one principal | 
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*< cauſe of their eſcaping the plague, as the putrefaction 


“of the bodies was by that means much leſs, 
* The calculation of the number that periſhed, as 
they kept no regiſters, muſt be in great meaſure con- 


© jeCtural ; but that thouſands and ten thouſands were 


** deſtroyed, there is no doubt. The morning on which 
it happened was moſt remarkably ſerene and pleaſant 
% particularly about ten o'clock, and in one quarter 
* more, all was involved in this dreadful ſcene of terror 
and deſtruction, As this event produced many changes 
A thoſe among the commercial parts of the city were 
© not the leaſt remarkable. One, who yeſterday was 
“e at the eve of bankruptcy, found himſelf to day with 
6 his books cleared; and hundreds, who lived in eaſe 
and affluence, as ſoon as they had recovered from their 
* firſt panic and diſmay, ſaw want and poverty ſtare 
& them in the face.“ 

'The ſame author obſeryes, that ſome of their churches 
the arſenal, the theatre, which is an elegant building, 
and above all the aqueduct of Lifbon, deſerve the atten- 
tion of every traveller; the center arch for its height be- 
ing one of the nobleſt perhaps in Europe. One thing, 
he obſerves, is remarkable, that during the earthquake 
this building ſtood, though many of the key-ſtones fel} 
ſeveral inches, and hang, only becauſe a ſmall part of the 
_ ſtone was catched by the centers cloſing again. 

elem, about a mile from Liſbon, is a ſmall town, 
where ſtands a port already mentioned, and a monaſtery 
belonging to the monks of St. Jerom, founded by king 
Emanuel. Its * and magnificent church, which was 
dedicated to our lady of Judah, whence the palace ob- 
tained the name of Belem, or Bethlehem, was lined with 
4; ag and the fineſt marbles from top to bottom, and 
re were interred ſeveral kings and queens of Portugal ; 
but in the year 1756, this ſtructure ſuddenly ſunk into 
the earth. 

Mafra, a ſmall town, containing about one thouſand 
and forty inhabitants, near which king John V. erected 
a building of extraordinary magnificence, in a ſandy, 
barren ſpot. This was done in purſuance of a vow made 
in a dangerous fit of illneſs, when he promiſed to found 
a convent for the pooreſt friary in the kingdom. Upon 
enquiry, the pooreſt convent appeared to be at Mafra, 
where twelve Franciſcans lived together in a hut: To 
accompliſh this vow, the king procured from Rome the 
draught of a building that was greatly to exceed the E- 
ſcurial, This he erected : in the center ſtands a temple 
built entirely of marble, and behind the choir is a houſe 
endowed with a large revenue for two hundred Capuchins, 
who officiate in this pompous church as chaplains. To 
the right of this building is a ſuperb and ſpacious palace 
for the king, the royal family, and the chief officers of 
the court, On the left is another palace, equal in gran- 
deur to the former, for the patriarch and twenty-four 
canons, who have the privilege of wearing mitres, 
Twelve thouſand people were employed in raiſing theſe 
ſtructures, and, by certain computation it coſt three 
fourths of the royal treaſure, and of the gold of the 
Brazil fleets. At the diſtance of a mile from the church 
ſtands an elegant houſe, with a ſmall wood, which has 
a beautiful effect in this ſandy waſte. The palace at 
Mafra looks towards the fea, and ſerves for a land- 
mark. | 

Torres Vedras is ſeated in a low place among the 
mountains, and in its neighbourhood are all kinds of 
fruit, It is one of the moſt ancient towns in the king- 
dom: to the north it is waſhed by the little river Sigandro; 
it contains about two thouſand two hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, four churches, three convents, and a caſtle, 
with one houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. 

The mountain of Cintra confiſts of large rocks of 
flint, ſome of which are ten feet in diameter, and lie on 
one another without any connection. It is alſo vcry 
rich in ore, and produces a great number of remarkable 
plants, and alſo a vein of loadſtone. Near the ſummit 
are the ruins of an old Mooriſh town and fortreſs, with 
a reſervoir which contains very fine water, to the depth 
of ten feet, Among the and rocks between the 


mountain of Cintra, and the top of Cabo da Roca, is 
a tract ten miles in length, which abounds in wolves and 


a ſpecies of wild goats. At the foot of the un_ 
| 0 
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' of Cintra, is a town of the ſame name, which contains 
about one thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, with four 
es 
F The air here is thought to be the beſt 
in all Portugal, it enjoying a pleaſing coolneſs, while 
the heat of Liſbon 1s extremely ſultry. : 
'Thodar, a town ſcated in a pleaſant plain near the 
ruins of the old city of Nabancia, from which it is 
ſeparated to the north by the river Nabao. The inha- 
pitants are about three thouſand ſix hundred, and beſides 
its two churches, one of which 1s collegiate, it contains 
one houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and four convents, 
among Which is that of the religious order of Chriſt, 
ſituated on a hill to the weſt of the town. This is the 
principal place belonging to the order, and the ſuperior 
of the convent bears the title of prior and general of the 
order of Chriſt. In 1752, the king founded an academy 
of ſcierices here on the tame PIETY as that of Paris, and 
not only aſſigned a liberal income for its ſupport, but de- 
clared himſelf prefident. This place formerly belonged 
to the knights templars, and on their ſuppreſhon, the 
order of Chriſt ſucceeded to their poſſeſſions, and to the 
government of Thomar, | | 
Santirem, a town on the Tagus, about twelve or 
thirteen miles to the north eaft of Liſbon, is ſeated on 
a delightful plain, environed with mountains beaurifull 
interſected with valleys. In irs form it reſembles-an ha 
moon, and is defended by a citadel erected in the modern 
taſte. It contains thirteen churches, eleven monaſteries, 
and two nunneries. One of its churches is collegiate, 
and belongs to the order of Aviz ; it has alſo an academy 
of hiſtory, antiquities, and NANgUAges, founded in 1747 3 
one houſe of mercy, one royal hoſpital, and two others. 
Setubal, by the Dutch and Engliſh called St. Ubes, 
js a ſtrong town, ſeated about twenty-two miles to the 
ſouth of Liſbon, on a ſmall bay, into which the river 
Sandao diſcharges itielf; and has a harbour capable of 
receiving ſhips of any burthen. Beſides its old walls and 
towns, it is ſtrengthened with eleven whole, and two 
demi-baſtions, with ſeveral other out-works. It has 
likewiſe a {trorig citadel called St. Philip's, in which is a 
ſpring of excellent water; with the fort of Outao near the 
harbour, which alſo ſerves for a light-houſe; and two 
ſmaller forts. In it are four churches, one houſe of mercy, 
one hoſpital, ten convents, and an academia problematica 


of the order of St. James. 


SECT, VIII. 


07 the Province of Beira; its Situation, and Extent z with 
© particular Accoutit of the Mountain of Eftrella, the Pro- 


duce of the Country, and itt principal Towns. 

| R is one of the largeſt provinces of Portugal, it 

| being bounded on the north i 4 ++ provinces of En- 
tre Douro e Minho and Trazos Montes; on the eaſt 

by Eſtremadura and Alentejo; and on the weſt by the 

ſea. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is about one hundred 
and two miles, and about the ſame from north to ſouth, 

It is divided into Upper and Lower Beira, the former be- 


latter towards Spain and Eſtremadura. 
he mountain of Eftrella, the Mons Herminius of the 
Romans, is very remarkable. The aſcent from Villa St. 
Romeo at its foot, up to the ſunimit, takes up two hours 
and a half, In ſeveral places it is found to be hollow, 
and the noiſe of a rapid ſtream running through it is diſ- 
tiactly heard, It has alſo a fine quarry of alabaſter, and 
ou the top the traveller is agreeably ſurpriſed to find ver- 
dant paſtures and rivulets of a clear and pleaſant 
water; but what is moſt worthy of attention, is a lake 
. environed with high rocks, the water of which iſſues out 
ol the ground, and is Very clear arid tepid, with a raged 
of tremuloug motion in the middle; and from the Mong 
- Attraction towards one certain place, it is conjectured that 
it has an aperture through which it runs off again, and 
. 18 the ſpring of another lake a little lower; and from theſe 
is formed a river that takes its courſe to the foot of the 
" * The ſnow of a deep valley in one part of it 
0 8 


and is deſended by an old caſtle built in the 


founded by John V. "The town is under the juriſdiction | 


ing the northern part, and lying on the fea-coaſt, and the 
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furtiifhes Liſbon the whole ſummer, though it is at the 
diſtance of above ſixty leagues. 
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This province produces wheat, rye, and millet; and, 
in ſeveral parts excellent wine and oil, in ſuch plenty, 
that conſiderable quantities of-each are exported, 
This province contains four cities, two hundred and 
thirty-four towns, a thouſand. and ninety-four pariſhes, 
and in 1732 it had five hundred and fifty-one thouſand 
ix hundred and eighty-ſix inhabitants, John V. etect- 
ed it into a principality in honour of his grandſon, the 
eldeft ſon of the prince of Brazil. Fhe principal places 
in this province are the following : 
Coimbra, a city on the river Mondego, former- 
ly called Colimbria, or Conimbriga, contains eleven 
thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, a cathelral, nine 
pariſh-churches, eight convents, eighteen colleges, a- 
mong which the Jefaits college was extremely large, and 
eſteemed the fineſt edifice in the place. There are alſo, 
one houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. The cathedral 
and the reſt of the churches and monaſteries are hand- 
ſome buildings, well adorned and beautifie); but the 
ſtreets and private houſes have no great elegancy in them, 
and, as the city ſtands on the ſide of a hill, they are ge- 
nerally uneven, Among the other public buildings is 
the bridge, which is a fine ſtructute built with ſtone, 
and conſiſts of two rows of arches, one above the other, 
forming a covered way, through which people paſs with- 
out being expoſed to the weather. The aqueduct which 
brings water to the city, is alſo admired. Iv 
The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Braga z 
but has under him no leſs than three hundted and forty - 
three pariſhes, Here is an univerſity, which is a mag- 
nificent ſtructure, and has a rector, a governor, a chan» 
cellor, who is always prior of the convent of Santa Cruz 
in this city, with other profeſſors and officers. The 
number of ſtudents is ſaid to be two thouſand. Here is 
alſo a court of inquiſition. 
The country about this city is extremely pleaſant, and 
well planted with olives and vines. „ 
The city of Lemegg is ſituated near the river Douro, 
in a low country ſurrounded with mountains, and contains 
about four thouſand four hundred inbabitants, two'pariſh- 
churches, including the cathedral, four conn one 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, Its biſhop. is ſuffragan 
to the patriarch of Liſbon. 
Aveiro is ſeated on a ſmall bay into which, the Vouga 
diſcharges itſelf, ſeven leagues to the ſouth of Oporto, 
and nine to the northward of Coimbra. It has a har- 
bour fit 'for ſhips of burthen, and- is ſeparated from, the 
ſea by ſand-banks, with ſeveral little iſlands in which 
ſalt is made, The town conſiſts of five wards, the fourth 
of which is the moſt antient, as well as the principal, 
and is walled in, The inhabitants amount to about 
four thouſand four hundred,. and the town contains four 
pariſh-churches, ſix convents, a houſe of mexcy, and an 
"hoſpital. | = 
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O the Provinte of Trazos Montes ; its Situation, Name, Ex- 
tent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities, 


IE province of Trazos Montes is bounded on the 
north by Galicia, and on the eaſt by Leon in Spain; 
on the ſouthward alſo by Leon, and the province of Beira 
laſt deſcribed ; and on the weſtward ory by the pro- 
vince of Entre Douro e Minho, and partly by Beira. It 
obtained its name from its ſituation with reſpect to the 
rovince of Entre Douro e Miaho, it lying on the other 
of the mountain of Marao. Its extent from north 
to ſouth is about ninety miles, and from eaſt to weſt a- 
bout ſixty. It is for the maſt part mountainous, wild, 
barten, and thinly inhabited ; but has fertite and delight- 
ful valleys, that produce wheat, rice, fruit, and wine. 
| Beſides the Douro, which divides the north caſt part 
from Leon, and then turning to the weſtward divides it 
almoſt into two equal parts, it has the rivers Tamega, 
Corgo, Tuela, and Sobor; all which run into the 
ouro. | > 
It contains two cities, fifty-ſeven towns, five hundred 
| and forty-nine pariſhes, in which, were computed, in 
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1732, a hundred and thirty-five' thouſand eight hundred 

and four perſons; and is divided into twenty-four juriſ- 

ditions, the principal places in which ate, 

Miranda de Douro, thus called from its ſtanding on 
that river, to diſtinguiſh it from Miranda in Caſtile : it 
is ſtrongly ſituated on a rock, in a barren mountainous 
country, at the confluence of the Douro and the little 
river Freſno, and, beſides its works, is defended by a 
caſtle and fort; it being a place of importance, as it 
opens a paſſage into the province of Leon, which lies ex- 
poſed to incu; lions on this fide, It is a city and biſhop's 
lee, though the only church in the city is the cathedral, 
and it contains no more than about ſeven hundred inha- 
bitants, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital, and one ſeminary, 
To the diſtri&t of this city belong twenty-two pariſhes. 

- © Braganza, the antient Brigantium, is ſeated thirty- 
two miles to the north-weſt of Miranda, in a ſpacious 
plain near the river Trervenga. It is divided into the 
city and the town; the former is ſurrounded with walls 
and towers, and has within it a good caſtle ; the latter is 
alſo fortified, and has a fort on an eminence which covers 
them both, The whole conſiſts of two pariſhes, two 
monaſteries, as many nunneries, a houſe of mercy, and 
an hoſpital. Braganza is the capital of a celebrated 
dutchy beſonging to the preſent king of Portugal, whoſe 
anceſtors were — of Braganza, the moſt illuſtrious 
houſe among the nobility, they being deſcended from 
their antient kings. This place has a variety of ſilk ma- 
nufactures, and is one of the moſt antient cities in the 
kingdom. The diſtri& of this city includes no leſs than 
a hundred and twenty-three — | 

Chavez, or Chavgs, a pretty good fortified town on 
the river Tamega, twenty-ſeven miles to the welt of 
Braganza, is ſuppoſed to have been built by the emperor 
Velpafian, who gave it the name of Aquæ Flaviæ, and 
it has ſtill ſome traces of its antient extent and grandeur, 
It is ſituated two leagues from the frontiers of Galicia, 
and is defended by a double wall and two forts, one of 
which has the appearance of a citadel, and contains a 
convent within it. Between the town and the ſuburb 
called Magdalena is a Roman hridge of ſtone over the 
river Tamega, above ninety-two geometrical paces in 
length z but not much above three in breadth. The 
town has one collegiate church, which is alſo the pariſh- 
church, two conveats, and two hoſpitals. © : 
Villa Real, the beſt and largeſt town of the province, 
is ſeated fifteen miles to the north-eaſt of Lamego, be- 
tween two ſmall rivers which diſcharge themſelves into 
the Douro, The greateſt part of the houſes ſtand with- 
out the walls, and the few within them are called the 
Old Town. It has two pariſh-churches, three convents, 
and an hoſpital, at 2 


S ECT. X. 


Of the Province of Entre Douro « Minha 3 its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Produce, and principal Towns ; with à particular 


Deſcription of the Cities of Porta and Braga. 
HIS province receives its name from its being 


I ſituated between the Douro and Minho ; it being 
ſeparated by the river Minho from the Spaniſh province 
© of Galicia on the north, and by the river Douro from the 
rovince of Beira on the ſouth z the province of Trazos 
5 bounds it on the eaſt; as does the Atlantic ocean 
to the weſt, Its extent from north to ſouth is about 
-ſeven miles, and from eaſt to weſt about forty-five. 
his province is naturally. well defended, it being ſe- 
parated from Spain on the north and eaſt by rivers and 
almoſt inaccefible mountains, and on the weft waſhed 
by the ocean. The inhabitants enjoy a ſweet ſerene air, 
and an almoſt perpetual ſpring 3 but they have little 
grain, and that chiefly rye and millet : however, the 
country abounds in wine and fruit; and its rivers, which 
_ diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, with its good harbours, 
Leal thoſe of Porto and Viana, are ſo convenient 
r trade, that in proportion to its extent it is the moſt 
pulous province in the whole kingdom. The prin- 
cipal places it contains are the following: 


- Guimaracns, a town which owes its origin to a con- 


tent of Benedictines, built there in wo year 927. Its 
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walls are eighteen hundred and fiſty paces in circui 
it contains four patiſhes, two of Phich are bo | 
＋ ſix A * another a little way out of 
the town, three hoſpitals, one houl ; 
* E 5 Wa 01; WErGFe 294 five 
iana is fituated near the mouth of the ri ima 
fifteen miles to the weſt of Braga, and is a hk Fs 
built, and ſtrong city, defended by the caſtle of St. Jago. 
It contains ſeven thouſand inhabitants, two "i 
churches, ſeven convents, one houſe of mercy, 7 * 
1 3 but its harbour is only fit for ſmall veſſels, 
orto, Oporto, or Port a Port, is ſituated in forty de- 
| ans fifty-three minutes latitude, and eight degrees thirty. 
ve minutes weſt longitude, eight miles to the ſo * 
Braga, on the ſide of | 29 
ga, ade of a rugged mountain, the foot of 
which is waſhed by the Douro, and is about a league 
diſtant from the mouth of that river, which here . a 
good harbour; but it has a very difficult entrance from 
tne rocks and ſands, which form a bar, that can on be 
got over at high water, with the aſſiſtance-of a cozſtins 
pilot. The harbour is ſafe againſt all winds ; but 0 Do 
the floods or freſhes in the river come down, no anchor 
can hold, at which times the ſhips are faſtened to each 
other along the walls, in order to avoid the impetuoſity 
of the torrent, The ſtreets are well paved ; but the i 
equality of the ground on which the city ſtands, renders 
it not very pleaſant to walk in them. A fine quay runs 
along the banks of the river, cloſe to which the ſhippin 
lie, ſo that a merchant may ſee his veſſels unloaded an. 
his own windows. It is fortified with an old wall and 
towers, and defended by a caſtle, In opulence, popu- 
louſnels, beauty, and commerce, it is the next city in 
the kingdom to Liſbon, and has an arſenal, docks, and 
yards, for building and fitting out men of war. It has 
four ſuburbs and ſeven pariſh-churches, including the 
cathedral, it being the ſee of a biſhop, twelve convents 
beſides four others without the walls, ſome hoſpitals, one 
houſe of mercy, and above twenty thouſand ſeven hundred 
inhabitants, The moſt elegant building in the city is 
the convent of the Auguſtines, in which is a beautiful 
gallery of a vaſt extent: the church belonging to it is 
of a circular form, and very richly adorned. Here is alſo 
one of the ſovereign councils or courts of the kingdom, 

On the ſouth fide of the river oppoſite to Porto is Villa 
Nova do Porto, a ſmall town near the place where the 
old town of Gaya formerly ſtood, in reſpe& to which it 
is called Villa Nova. It contains only one pariſh-church, 
one houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, x one convent, with 
two others near the town, and about two thouſand nine 
hundred inhabitants, 

Braga is an antient archiepiſcopal city ſeated, accord- 
ing to F. Capaſſi, in forty-one degrees thirty-three 
minutes north latitude, and in eight degrees forty-four 
minutes welt longitude, thirty-two miles to the north- 
weſt of Porto, in apleaſant plain between the rivers Ca- 
vado and Deſte, and received its name from that of a 
kind of garment worn by its antient inhabitants. It is 
ſaid to have been built by the Greeks ; but afterwards 
fell under the power of the Carthaginians, Romans, 
Swabians, Goths, Moors, and the kings of Leon. The 
Romans gave it the ticle of Auguſta, and the Swabian 
kings honoured it with their reſidence. The city con- 
tains four pariſh-churches, beſides its antient large cathe- 
dral, eight convents, a ſeminary, a houſe of mercy for 
perſons of both ſexes well born who are come to decay, and 
are ſettled in it for life, or provided for with wonderful 

rivacy, and an hoſpital. Its inhabitants amount to a- 
t twelve thouſand three hundred. The houſes are ge- 
nerally old ſubſtantial ſtone buildings, but have no great 
elegance, any more than the archbiſhop's palace and the 
cathedral, which are more admired for their antiquity 
and extent, than for their beauty. The archbiſhop is 
both ſpiritual and temporal lord of the place, on which 
account he has a ſword, as well as a croſs, carried before 
him. His revenue is forty thouſand ducats per annum, 

d he is primate of the kingdom. In this city are ſome 
ſtately remains of antique buildings, particularly of an 
amphitheatre and an aqueduct, The count about 


Braga produces corn, wine, and fruit; and here 1s 2 great 
deal of paſture, on which 


| 


they feed Jarge flocks of ſheep. 
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Of the AZORES, or Tencriras, 


| Names, Situation, Number, Climate, Produce, with a 
* f Deſcription of each. | 


s the Azore Iſlands are ſituated in the Atlantic 

ocean oppoſite to, Portugal, to which they belong, 

and are never included under the American iſlands, we 
can no where more properly place them than here. 

The Azores, Terceiras, or Flemiſh Iſles, derived their 
frſt name from the great number of hawks and falcons 
found there by the Portugueſe at their ſirſt diſcovery ; the 
ſecond from Terceira, the name of the principal iſland ; 
and the third from the Flemings, who diſcovered them 
much about the ſame time as the Portugueſe. 

Theſe iſlands are ſituated to the weſt of Liſbon, be- 
tween the thirty-ſixth and fortieth degree of north lati- 
tude, and between the twent -fifth and thirty-third de- 
gree of welt longitude from London. They are nine in 
number, and are named Santa Maria, St. wy Ter- 
ceira, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and 
Corvo. 

All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear and ſerene ſky, with 
a ſalubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earthquakes, 
from which they have frequently ſuffered ; as they have 
alſo by the violent agitations of the waves by which they 
are ſurrounded. They are, however, extremely fertile 
in corn, wine, and a variety of fruit; and likewiſe breed 
Jarge quantities of cattle. 

Santa Maria is diſtant about two hundred and fifty 
Portugueſe miles, or rather leagues, from Cape St. Vin- 
cent in Algarve, and was diſcovered in 1342 by Gon- 
zalo Velho Cabral, and is about four miles long and 
three broad, with a harbour to the ſouth-weſt de ended 
by ſome redoubts. The principal place in the iſland is 
a ſmall town named Porto, beſides which there are a few 
villages. | 

St. Miguel is the firſt of the Azore iſlands in the paſ- 
ſage from Liſbon, and lies about two hundred and twelve 
Portugueſe miles from Cabo de Eſpichel. It was diſ- 
covered in 1444, on the feſtival of the appearance of St. 
Michael, which occafioned its being called by this name. 
It is eighteen miles in length, and two in breadth. Its 
two principal harbours, named Ponta Delgada and Villa 
Franca, lie on the ſouth fide. This is the beſt peopled 
of all the Azore Iſlands, the inhabitants being ſaid to a- 
mount to above fiſty-one thouſand five hundred, beſides 
about thirteen hundred and ninety eccleſiaſtics, monks, 
and nuns ; and though it has not long been entirely cul- 
tivated, it is the moſt fruitful, particularly in corn and 
wine; ſo that one year with another the wheat amounts 
to twelve thouſand buſhels, the millet to near as much 
more, and its wine to about five thouſand pipes. 
This iſland contains one city, five towns, and twenty- 
two villages. 

Ponta Delgada, the capital, is ſeated in a level coun- 
try, on an open harbour defended by a fort, and contains 
about eighteen hundred and-eighty hearths, three pariſh- 
churches, and ſeven convents, the palace of the gover- 
nor, the cuſtom-houſe, and poor-houſe. 

Villa Franca, the moſt antient town in the whole 
Iſland, is ſo called from its being at firſt a free port. An 
iſland about a mile in circumference lies before the har- 
bour; and towards the ſea the town is defended by a fort 
and ſome other works. It has eighteen hundred andhir- 
teen hearths, two pariſh-churches, and two convents ; 
with nine villages belonging to its juriſdiction. 

In the year 1720 a little iſland appeared between St. 
Miguel and Terceira, which has ſince gradually vaniſhed, | 
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Terceira is the third iſland that was diſcovered, and is 
thicteen miles long, and fix broad. The harbour of 
Angra, its capital, is two hundred and forty-five Portu- 
gueſe miles diſtarit from Liſbon ; and the iſland is divided 
into two captainſhips, which contain one city, two towns, 
and ſeveral villages. | 

The city of Angra is ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt 
of the iſland. Its harbour is formed by a bay ſituated 
between two capes, the one lying welt, and the other 
eaſt, about a quarter. of a mile from each other, and 
both about twice that diſtance from the town. On the 
welt cape ſtands. Fort St. Sebaſtian, and on a high moun- 
tain, called the Mount of Brazil, Fort St. John the Bap- 
tiſt, The harbour is ſpacious, and has good anchorage; 
but 15 expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt winds. It is a populous 
city, in which are broad, ſtraight, clean, and well paved 
ſtreets, a cathedral, five other churches, and one poor- 
houſe, an hoſpital, and eight convents. The biſhop of 
this place has all the nine iſlands of the Azores under him, 
and 1s himſelf ſuffragan to the patriarch of Liſbon. This 
city has the privilege of ſending a repreſentative to the 
cortes ar aſſembly 8 the ſtates. | 

St. George is ſituated about eight Portugueſe miles or 
leagues from Terceira, To the north it is little more 


than a high rock, but in other parts the eminences and 


plains ſucceed each other. It is eleven miles long, and 
one and a half broad, excluſive of its t vo capes. 2 
ſouth it has a harbour for ſmall veſſels, It is ſaid to have 
been diſcovered on St. George's day, 1450. The ſouth 
ſide of the iſland is well cultivated and inhabited, and has 
three towns and four villages, The principal town, 
named Vela de Velas, is but ſmall, and has only one 
church, one convent, and the above harbour. | 

Gracioſa lies directly eaſt and weſt, and is about ten 
miles in length and ſeven in breadth, and contains two 
towns; the principal of theſe is Santa Cruz, which is 
ſeated on a bay that forms a harbour named Calheta, de- 
fended by a fort, and contains one church, one houſe of 
mercy, and a convent. This iſland is ſaid to have re- 
ceived its name from its remarkable fertility. | 

Fayal is nine Portugueſe miles in length, and three 
in its greateſt breadth, The chief place in the iſland is 
Villa de Horta, ſituated on its weſtern coaſt, which has 
an harbour land-locked on all fides, except to the eaſt 
and north-eaſt ; and is defended. by ſeveral forts. The 
town contains one pariſh-church, and five convents ; and 
the iſland contains ten other pariſhes, 

Pico is ſixteen Portugueſe miles in length, and five in 
breadth. This iſland is viſible at a great diſtance on ac- 
count of the height of its mountain, to which it owes its 
name, and which is ſaid to riſe three miles above the 
ſurface of the ſea, This iſland is on the north ſeparat- 
ed from that of St. George, by a channel in ſome places 
fix, and in others twelve miles over; and to the weſt 
from Fayal by another channel, Its principal harbour is 
at Villa Das Lagens ; the ſecond, which is called Mag- 
dalene, is only for ſmall veſſels, This iſland carries on 
a great trade in its excellent wines, and in wood, with 
which it alſo abounds, particularly in cedar, and in a 
firm red wood that is highly eſteemed. 3 

Flores, the next iſland, is about thirty miles long, and 
nine broad; but has only two towns, and a number of 
villages. The principal place is Santa Cruz, which is 
ſmall, and contains only one church and a convent. 

Corvo lies to the northward, oppoſite to the iſland of 
Flores, from which it is divided by a ſtreight about three 
miles in breadth. The whole circuit of this iſland is but 
about ten miles, and the whole coaſt conſiſts of a chain 
of rocks. It has two ſmall harbours, one church, and 
an inſignificant place called Nofla Senhora do Roſario, 


which is ſubordinate to the church of Santa Cruz, on 
the iſland of Flores, | 
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Ii, Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Mine- 
rals, Foſſils, Rivers, Fruits, Vegetables, and Animals. 


TRIRANCE obtained its preſent name from the Franks, 
Fat in the fifth century paſſed out of Germany | 
into Gaul, and 'made themſelves maſters of the whole 
country, from the Rhine to the mouth of the Loire. 
This kingdom is bounded by the Britiſh channel, and 
the Netherlands, towards the north; on the eaſt 4 Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland, and Italy; on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean ſea, and Spain, from which it is ſeparat- 
ed by the Pyrenean mountains; and on the weſt by the 
Atlantic ocean; extending from the forty-third to the 
fifty-firſt degree of north latitude, and from the fourth 
degree welt to the ſeventh degree eaſt longitude. Did 
not the province of Bretagne extend itſelf above an hun- 
dred miles farther into the ocean, than any other part of 
the kingdom, it would be nearly of a ſquare form, and 
the breadth and length almoſt equal, my is, about five 
Hundred and forty miles; but allowing for the hills and 
valleys, with the winding of the roads, it would in a 
— account be above ſix hundred miles over either 
w 


_. | 
he air is mild and wholeſome, particularly the in- 
terior parts of the kingdom. The winters, however, in 
the northern provinces are cold, and laſt four or five 
months. Indeed the cold is in that ſeaſon generally 
much ſeverer there than in England ; for we being ſur- 
rounded by the ſea are leſs ſubject to continued roſts, 
and are beſides better provided againſt the cold from our 
being much better ſupplied with firing. They have, 
however, tlie advantage of clear ſettled weather, and are 
but little troubled with fogs, which are ſo difagreeable 
in Great Britain and other countries. The ſummers in 
France are hotter than with us, | 
France, with reſpeCt to its ſituation, has the advantage 
of every Kingdom in Europe, the ſeas which border up- 
on it affording the inhabitants an eaſy communication 
with the reſt of the world; the northern ſhores being 
waſhed by the Britiſh channel, the weſtern coaſt by the 
Atlantic ocean, and the ſouth by the Mediterranean. 


Hence no country can be better fituated for the advance- | 


ment of trade and navigation 

_ The chief mountains of France are the Alps towards 
Italy, the Pyrenees, which border on Spain, and thoſe 
of Cevennes and Auvergne. 

With reſpect to minerals, Languedoc is ſaid to have 
veins of gold and ſilyer. In Alſace theſe metals have 
been found in the ſand of the Rhine; and the mountain 
of Waſgau, in that province, yields a filver ore, which 
is worked, and farther diſcoveries are making. after, it. 

enty of iron ore 13 found in various parts. of the king- 

dom, and in Alface are mines of lead,  Pit-coal is prin- 
cipally found in Hennegau, and all parts of the kingdom 
make . ſalt-petre. Here is alſo, no Want of marble ; for 
hoce Colberr's time, quarries, particularly in Languedoc, 
'rovence, and Bourbonnojs, are kept continually 2 
range, however, produces few gems ; but has in Lan- 
bude e mine of excellent torquoiſes,. of 
The country is extFemely well watered 
rivers, the chief of which are the Lowe; 
Garonne, and the Seine. Of theſe the Loire is the largeſt. It 
riſes inthe mountains of the Cevennes, and taking its courſe 
north and north- weſt, runs to Orleans ; and from thence 
directly weft by Tours, Angers, and Nantes, fall. 
ing into the Weſtern ocean forty miles below the laſt 
city ; having received in its courſe the Allier, Cher, 


Indra, Greufez Vienna, and the Maine ; and has a com- 
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| Briare and Orleans, Its whole courſe, with all its wind. 


| 


runs ſouth till it falls by 


| Muicadel and Frontiniac are the delicious producis of 
Languedoc. Between Valence and St. Valliere, along 


he 


with navigable | gyed 
the Rhone, the. 


* 


ings, is computed to be about five hundred miles, 
he Rhone riſes in the mountain of La Fourche in 
the province of Uri in Swiſlerland, and running welt 
ward through the country of the Valais, paſſes through 
the lake of Geneva; and having viſited that city, flows 
ſouth-weſt to Lyons, where it joins the Soan, and then 
three ſeveral channels into the 
Mediterranean, | 

The Garonne receives its courſe in the mountains of 
Aure, in the county of Comenges. It becomes nayi- 
gable at Muret, and, after being joined by ſeveral rivers, 
changes its name into the Gironde ; and at length diſ- 
charges itſelf by two outlets into the Atlantic ocean, 
This river has a celebrated canal, by which the Weſtern 
ocean is joined to the Mediterranean. 

| The deine riſes near Dijon, in Burgundy, and run- 
ning to the north-welt viſits Troyes, Paris, and Rouen 
in its way, and at length falls into the Britiſh channel 
near Havre de Grace, 

The country of France is in general fertile, yet has 
many barren tracts and mountains, In ſome parts it 
produces plenty, and in all of them a ſufficiency of the 
neceſſaries of life. In plentiful years it yields more corn 
than is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants; 
but a bad haryeſt is generally ſucceeded by a ſcarcity, 
and in war-time there has been often a great dearth of 
grain, which is the more felt in this country as bread is 
the principal food of the inhabitants. 

Their roots differ much from ours; for here are no 
round turnips ; theirs are long and ſmall but well taſted, 
and being not ſo ſtrong as ours, are more proper for 
their ſoups. "They have few potatoes; but plenty of 
Jeruſalem artichoaks. They abound in vaſt quantities of 
large red onions and garlic; and alſo in ſhallots, rock- 
ambole, and leeks, Theſe laſt are ſmaller than ours; 
but three times as long in the white part. Lettuces are 
the great and univerial fallad. In April and May the 
markets are ſerved with vaſt quantities of white beets, 
Aſparagus is here very plentiful; and they are ſo fond of 
ſorrel, that large fieids are planted with it. They are 
allo particularly fond of muſhrooms, of which they have 
ſeveral different kinds, 

This kingdom enjoys great plenty of wine, which is 
produced in all its provinces. Among the ſeveral French 
wines that of Champagne is reckoned the beſt, it being 
a good ſtomachic, racy, aud in taſte and flavour exqui- 
ſite, with an agreeable tartneſs. That of Burgundy, ths 
beſt of which, is produced about Beaume, has a fine co- 
lour, and a pleaſant taſte. The wines of Angers and 
Orleans are alſo delicate, but a little heady. In Poictow 
is produced a white wine that reſembles Kheniſh. The 
neighbourhood of Bourdeaux and the lower parts of Gal- 
cony, produce excellent wines. Pontac grows in Guienne. 


the banks of the Rhone, is produced a very agreeavle, but 
roughiſh red wine 7 — has a taſte not unlike that of bil- 
berries ; it is named hermitage, and is eſteemed for us 
wholeſomeneſss. | ; 

territories for oil of olives are Provence and Lan- 
doc. Theſe and other provinces produce ſaffron, 
and the northern parts in particular have large orchards, 
and make great quantities of cyder, which is there the 
common drink of the inhabitants. Bourdeaux exports 
' great quantities of prunes, and capers are principally 
produced in the country about Toulon, Flax and hemp 
thrive in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; but linſeed is pra- 
| duced only in the north. - Moſt of the provinces abound 
in wool, and ſilk is cultivated with great induſtry, eſpe- 


- - munication with the Seine, by means of the canals of 


cially in Languedoc, Provence, Lionnois, and 1 4 
; 12 


Fr ANCE. 
zug all the time in which the inhabitants attend 
e public _ are offered up for the 
"rofperity of thoſe uſeful inſects 
P France alſo produces horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; 
but they are neither ſo numerous, nor in general ſo fat 
and fleſhy as thoſe of Great Britain, Good horſes are 
alſo produced here, as well as aſſes, and a great number 
of mules, Game and wild- fol are in the greateſt plenty, 
and extremely good. "The people on the Yea-coaſt em- 
loy themſelves in fiſhing: The Pyrenean mountains 
furniſh timber for ſhip-bui ings great quantities of which 
are alſo purchaſed out of Alſace, Burgundy, and Lor- 
raine ; but in the other provinces the ſcarcity of timber 
and woad for fuel begins to be more and more felt. This 
kingdom alſo produces plenty of ſea and ſpring - ſalt. 


ser. . 


ons, Dreſs, Food, Manners; and Cuſtoms of the 
* | Their Tae Arts, Manufattures, Commerce, 
and Coin. | | 
HE French ate. generally flender, nimble, active, 


art black, their complexions brown, and the 
the RE of giving a high colour to their cheeks, The 
people in general are merry, 
any thing to heart; they are 
with a Ranger at firſt fight ; but many are extremely 
vain, and moſt of them remarkably talkative. The 
common people are in general extremely extravagant in 
their dreſs, though they live as meanly as poſſible with 
& to proviſions, Vr 
. French are far from eating the ſame quantity of 
fleſh that we do, nor do they often dreſs it in the ame 
manner, fricaſſees, ragouts, hafhes and ſoups diſguiſed 
with onions, herbs, and ſpices, are n before joints 
boiled or roaſted; and what they do boil or roaſt has ſcarce 
a drop of gravy left. They keep their meat before they 
dreſs it nll it is very tender: for as their meat is leaner, 
drier, and more ftringy than ours, their keeping it longer 
not only makes it lels tough, but Improves the taſte ; 
eſpecially as the dryneſs of the air preſerves it from that 
diſagreeable muſtineſs which ſtale meat acquires by the 
 Gampneſs of our moifter climate. But as the French eat 
much leſs meat than we, and are excefively fond of ſoup, 
they uſually cat twice the quantity of ' bread, which is 
generally exceeding light and good, As they are ſtran- 
ers to the fine fat firloin and rump of beef, and other 
ow joints which in Great Britain grace the tables of 
people even in middling circumſtances, they are unac- 
quainted with the many Engliſh diſhes called by the ge- 
neral name of puddings. Ihe wealthy, however, fup- 
ly this deficiency with ſweetmeats, and a number of 
fie delicacies ;” Fe the poor mechanics, and all the la- 
bouring part of the nation, Jive almoſt entirely on ſoups 
and vegetables. In Lent the common people feed much 
on white kidney-beans, that is the feed boiled, and on 
\ white lentils, a ſort of pulſe not known in England; and 
a variety of ſallads, ſome of which grow wild in almoſt 
every field. | | 
he French are ſo far from being addicted to jealouſy, 
that it is good manners to commend the beauty of 
a woman, and to extol her charms even before her 
huſband's face, The women in general behave without 
reſerve. The, French are much commended for their 
obedience to their governors, and -pride themſelves on 
their profound veneration for their prince; but while 
the people had any thing to contend for, rebellions and 
civil wars were as frequent in France as in any other 
country. They had once the privilege of making their 
own laws; but their privileges are ſwallowed up by 
the prerogatives of the crown, and their parliaments are 
of little uk with reſpec to their legiſlative capacity, except 
to regiſter the edits of the . which they may 
indeed, remonſtrate againſt, and preſent their petitions to 
have them rendered more favourable to the r ; but 
if the king continues obſtinate, they are at laſt obliged 
to ſubmit, Their lands are ſo highly taxed, that ſmall 
ellates will ſcarce afford the proprietors a ſubfiſtence, who 
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family in the kingdom that has not ſome 


and well-proportioned ; their hair and eyes are for 


| 


have not a place; and indeed there is ſcatee à conſiderable . 
preferment in 
the church, the army, or the court, „ 
The hobility and gentry of France never apply them- 
ſelves to trade ; they | 2 indeed naturally deſigned for the 
court or the army ; and if they happen to be of a melan- 
choly diſpoſition, here are always convents, and nume- 
rous preferments to be met with in the church, As to 
their military virtues; it muſt be acknowledged that they 
do not want bravery, and have brought the art of war 
to great perfection, there being no people upon earth 
who attack or defend a place better than they, or are bet- 
ter ſkilled in fortification, As to their exerciſes, there 
are few French gentlemen who do not learn to dance, to 
fence, and to ride the great horſe. | The uſual diverſions © 
of the French are gaming, of which they are very fond; 


walking, or taking the air in coaches, and attending 


plays and operas. ' | N 
he French tongue is formed out of that of the Gauls; 
Romans, and Franks, with the additions and refinements 
made in it from time to time by perſons of genius, till it 
arrived at its preſent perfection. | 
The eftabliſhed religion in France, fince the repeal. of 
the edit of Nantes in 1685, is the Roman Catholic ; 
yet in Dauphine, Languedoc, and other provinces, there 
are ſuch a number of ſecret Proteſtants, that they have 


ſprightly, and ſeldom lay | been computed to amount to no lefs than three millions 3 
Elis, and acquainted 


but thoſe, on account of theit religious aſſemblies, at 
which ſometimes great numbers have been preſent, have 
been cruelly harralſed and perſecuted ; and in 1745 ſome 
Proteſtant preachers were hanged, laymen were ſent to 
the galleys, women to the convents, and children forced 
away from the arms of their parents. The French Pro- 
teſtants now perform their public worſhip with as much 
ſecrecy as if it were a crime to hear the Goſpel read, and 
to offer up their devotions to their, Maker; for this pur- 
poſe they meet in private cellars and cayerns remote from 
public view, The clergy are frequently very active in 


perſecuting them; but outward compulſion is lodged in 


the hands of the temporal magiſtrates alone, who are 
ſeldom backward in lending their aſſiſtance when it is re- 
quired by a prieſt. In Alface, however, the Proteſtants 
are openly tolerated by virtue of a treaty, and in many 
places even the Jews, y I. 

The privileges of the Gallican church, or the church 
of France, are pretty conſiderable. The principal of 
theſe are the following : * 

I. In temporal affairs, and ſuch as relate to govern- 
ment, neither the ſovereign, nor his officers, or magiſ- 
trates, are ſubject to any church - diſcipline, inflicted eithet 
by the biſhops or even by the pope himſelf. 

II. The pope has no other juriſdiction in France than 


| what the king is pleaſed to grant him; his nuncios and 


legates a latere are only confidered as envoys from the 
court of Rome to that of France, and cannot in virtue 
of any papal mandate interfere in affairs of juſtice, un- 
leſs ſuch mandate has previoully received the king's ſanc- 
tion, and has been formally regiſtered in parliament, 

III. The calling and holding all eeclefiaſtical aſſemblies, 
with the confirmation of their decrees, depends on the 
civil power, without requiring the knowledge and con- 
fent of the pope. | , 

IV. The king is impowered to enact laws that merely 
concern the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, and to limit the 
exerciſe of the power of the clergy ; and without the 
king's permiſſion and ratification, no'law of the church, 
either by the biſhops or the pope, can ſubje& any one 
to outward penalties or puniſhment, or even to church- 
OY” The n 1 Fran 

V. The pope can levy no money in France, on an 
tence 0 e the fees and imports Ay ett bim * 


by the concordat ; though the king. can tax the clergy 


without ſtanding in need of a papal mandate, a privilege 
which other princes muſt purchaſe by paying a quota of 


| ſuch tax to the ſee of Rome. It is but lately ſince the 


king enjoined the clergy to pay the twentieth penny, 
and for that purpoſe to deliver in an inventory of their 
eſtates and incomes. This indeed occafioned a great 
ferment, till in 1753 the clergy conſented to pay the king 
the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, under the 


5X name 
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name of a free gift, without being exempted from the 
uſual free gift which they bring to the throne every 
five years. | | 
VI. No eccleſiaſtical foundations, nor any new order of 
monks and nuns, are to be introduced without warrant 
from the king; and the rules of ſuch order are ſubject to 
the cognizance and amendment of the civil power. 
VII. The king nominates all archbiſhops and biſhops, 
abbots and priors, except with reſpect to the latter, where 
the convent is indulged with the choice of its ſuperior, 
VIII. The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction is ſo far ſubordinate 
to the civil power, that appeals from the ſentences of the 
eccleſiaſtical courts are received by the parliament. 
In the whole kingdom are eighteen archbiſhops, a 
hundred and thirteen biſhops, twenty-two thouſand two 
hundred and ninety-one prieſts, ſeven hundred and ſeven 
abbies for men, three hundred and ſeventeen abbies and 
priories for women, beſides a great number of other con- 
vents, together with two hundred and fifty commande: 
ties of the ordet of Malta, among which are fix grand 
priories; and four principal commanderies. The annual 
revenues of the arehbiſhops and biſhops amount in the 
-- / whbleto four millions three hundred and thirty-ſeventhou- 
_ fand liyres. The number of monks and nuns is comput- 
ed in the whole at above a hundred and ninety thouſand, 
pode ingome is ſaid greatly to exceed a hundred mil- 
lions of livres. The eccleſiaſtical ſtate is compoſed of eigh- 
teen provinces, each of which conſiſts of an archbiſhopric, 
and hs biſhops ſubordinate to it, 
+ The French have always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
- * their fill in the arts, and ſciences. Painting was firſt 
- brought to great perfection among them under Francis I, 
when Roux and F ranciſeo Bologneſe introduced all the 
| beauty of chat art into France; and fince that time this 
Fiogdom has produced ſeveral eminent maſters, In 1648 
- Was" inſtituted at Paris the royal academy of painting 
And ſcyſpture3*but it is ſaid that the ingenious art of 
painting.js. now on the decline in France, and is ſupport- 
ed by a frivolous tafte, which is far from tending to the 
improvement of the Jiberal arts. . Engraving has been 
brought to perfection yet unequalled in any other part 
of Europe. France has alſo made great advances in 
ſtatuary. It has alſo been famous for its architects; and 
the great Colbert, in 1671, founded a royal academy of 
architecture who now hold their meetings in the Louvre. 
Ihe French ſearned the art of ſnip- building from the Eng- 
liſh. Their reputation in military architecture is well 
known; and they alſo excel moſt nations in gunnery and 
fire- works. At Paris, beſides the antient univerſity and 
royal college, afe four academies, namely the French 
academy, the academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, 
that of 4 and the academy of ſciences, with three 
others ſor the education of young noblemen. Beſides 
theſe there are eighteen other univerſities in France, and 
ſeveral 4cademies for the ſciences and the polite arts. 

The French manufactures and productions are ſupport- 
ed and improved with th&greateſt diligence. By the ad- 
vice of the above-mentioned Colbert, - that wiſe en- 
courager of manufactures and the liberal arts, Lewis 
XIV. erected the manuſacture of the Gobelins at Paris, 
which is ſo called from two brothers, Giles and John 
Gobelin, who under Francis I. found out the method 
of dying a moſt: beautiful ſcarlet, which was afterwards 
called by their name. The houſe of the Gobelins at 
Paris is full of the works of the moſt excellent maſters in 
tapeſtry, fillegree, and ſculpture ; and in the article of 
tapeſtry alone no leſs than two hundred perſons are con- 
ſtantly employed. There are alſo conſiderable manufac- 
tures of tapeſtry in ſeveral other parts of the kingdom, 
The French hiſtorians inform us, that ſilk manufactures 
were. firſt ſet up in France in the reign of Lewis XI. yet 
in the time of Henry II. ſilk was ſo ſcarce, that the king 
was' the firſt who had ever been ſeen with a pair of ſilk 
ſtockings on, which were a part of his dreſs at the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter. The ſucceeding kings made good re- 
gulations with reſpect to the culture of ſilk, and the 
planting of white mulberry-trees ; but it was not til] the 


time of Lewis XIV. that this was brought to any con- 


ſiderable degree of proſperity ; and under his government 
the quantity of raw ſilk 2 * in the province of Dau- 
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Jawiis. The glaſs manufacture is alfo of great advan- 


| Fa Axe. 


phinẽ, Languedoc, and Provence alone, annually amount- 
ed to one million eight hundred thouſand pounds weight. 
owever, the revocation of the edict of Nantes has been 
of the greateſt detriment to this trade, by compelling the 
manufacturets to fly from France, to ſeek that protection 
and to enjoy that religious liberty, which they were riot 
allowed to poſſeſs at home. Hence the art of weavin 
ſilk is become almoſt univerſally known, and England 
has been enabled to ſurpaſs in the elegance and beauty of 
thejr patterns the French themſelves. Within theſe 1a 
hundred years the French have conſiderably improved 
their woollen manufactures, in which they have been 
aſſiſted by the clandeſtine exportation of wool from Great 
Britain and Ireland. Hence the cloths and other woollen 
ſtuffs made at Abbeville, are little inferior either in fineneſz 
or goodneſs to the Engliſh. Several provinces abound in 
manufactures of linen, thread, and ſail-cloth; and at 
Cambray is made the fine and beautiful linen called Cam. 
bray linen, or cambrick ; and St. Quintin excels in its 


tage to France. In 1688 one Abraham Thevert contrived 
a method for caſting better and larger plates of looking. 
glaſs than had been before known. Vincennes has allo 
a manufactory of very handſome porcelain. 

he trade of France is very conſiderable, though it is 
nothing near ſo — as it was formerly : it conſiſts of 
gold and filver brocades, gold and ſilver embroideries, 
ilk ſtuffs, ſattihs, ſewing ſilks, crapes, cambric, lawn, 
hne linen, laces, toys, and millinery-ware, tapeſtries of 
various kinds, fine cloths, pluſh, woollen ſtuffs, ſail- 
cloth, looking-glaſſes, drinking-glaſſes, paper, parch- 
ment, ſope, knives, and other hard-ware; wines of many 
ſorts, vinegar, brandy, corn, hemp, flax, walnut-tree 
wood, pot-aſh, pitch, turpentine, oil of turpentine, 
linſeed oil, and oil of olives, almonds, raiſins, che(- 
nuts, bes, prunes, capers, nuts, honey, ſaffron, alt, 
mules, &c. 

The navigable rivers are of great advantage to the in- 
land trade, and theſe have been joined at a vaſt expence 
by canals, the moſt famous of which is the royal canal 
in Languedoc. The coaſt trade is very conſiderable; for 
by this the maritime provinces reciprocal! ſupply each 
other with their own produce. The land trade is car- 
ried on with Swiſſerland, by the way of Lyons; to Ger- 
many, through Metz and Straſburg; to Holland, by the 
way of Lifle ; and to Spain, by the way of Perpignan 
and Bayonne, The French ports on the Channel and 
the Weſtern ocean are frequented by all the trading na- 
tions of Europe. The trade with England, the United 
Provinces, and Italy, is of great advantage to France. 
However, but few French ſhips are ſeen in the ports of 
the northern nations. Their trade on the Mediterranean 
with Aſia and Africa has for ſome years been very con- 
ſiderable, and the far greateſt part of it is carried on by 
the city of Marſeilles alone. They alſo carry on a con- 
ſiderable traffic to Guinea for gold, ivory, and flaves for 
their American colonies. The Eaſt India trade is in the 
hands of a company at Port L'Orient, in Brittany. 

Accounts are kept in France in livres, ſous, and de- 
niers. One livre contains twenty ſous, and one ſou 
twelve deniers. The French livre is nearly of the value 
of ten-pence, one ſou is worth a half-penny, and conſe- 

uently the denier is the ſixth paxt of a farthing. Three 
niers make a liard, which is alſo a ſmall piece of 


copper. 

he French ſilver coin is the ecu, or crown, equal 
to three livres; ſixty ſols, or ſeven hundred and twenty 
deniers, equal to our half-crown. One louis blanc 1s 
five ſhillings. | 5 

The gold coin are the Iouis d'or, of one pound va- 
lue; there are alſo double and half louis; and a piltole 
is eight ſhillings and four-pence. | 
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and of the Hauſbold; the great Councils of State 
| and Courts 75 Juſtice; the Laws, Taxes, Land way | 
and Navy of France. 555 


IRAN CE was antiently inhabited by the Celtæ, on 
whom the Romans firſt conferred the name of Gauls, 


,rovince.. In the fifth century the Burgundians, Viſi- 
_—_ and Bretons, ſettled in ſeveral —.— of Gaul. 
F heſe were followed by the Franks from Germany, 
who under Merovie and, Childeric conquered a part of 
Gaul, and under Clovis extended their dominion, from 
the Rhine to the mouth of the Loire: for king Clovis, 
who was baptized in 496, quelled the Burgundians, 
Viſigoths, and inhabitants of Ay. | * 
At this time the kingdom of the Franks was divided 
into Auſtraſia, or the eaſt part, and Neuſtria, or the 
welt ; and on the deceaſe of Clovis, his four ſons divid- 
ed their father's kingdom among them. | 
The lands of Gaul were on their being conquered b 
the Franks diſtributed among their officers, and theſe af £4 
the clergy formed the firſt great councils or parliaments. 
Thus the government appears to have been a mixed mo- 
narchy, in which nothing of moment was tranſacted with- 
out the grand council of the nation, conſiſting of the 
principal officers, who held their lands by military tenures: 
while the conquered Gauls were reduced to a flate of 
ſervitude, and mabuted the lands for the Franks. 
This was the conſtitution of the government, till 
Charles Martel in 732, uſurped the ſovereignty, This 
nobleman was marſhal of France, or mayor of the palace, 
and had long exerciſed the ſovereign power in the name of 
Childeric, a weak and indolentprince. The Saracehs, 
who had made themſelves maſters of the ſouth of France, 
netrating into the heart 'of the kingdoa), he entire-- 
ly defeated them, and driving them out, was Conſidered 
as the delivererof Chriſtendom: hethere became ſopopular, 
that with the conſent of the le, and even o the pope, 
he aſſumed the dominion of France z- 2 eto 
rious army at his command, not otilyidepoſed the, King, 
but rendered himſelf an abſolute prince, by d&fitizing*the 
nobility and clergy of their ſhare, in the"govertiments..... - 
His ſon Pepin ſucceeded him in the .chrone, but ter 
ſtored the privileges of the 0b clergy, on their 
agreeing to exclude the former a ar kings.” He alſo 
divided the provinces among {his 9 nobility, al- 
lowing them to exerciſe ſovereign adtharity in their re- 
ſpectiye governments; till at length'aſſuming a kind of 
independency, they only acknowledged the king as their 
head: : and this gave riſe. to the numtgous principalities, 
and their ſeveral parliaments, every 
the ſame form of government that haf been exerciſed in 
the whole; and no laws were made, of taxes taiſc , with- 
out the concurrence of the nobility an cler 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Gregt,. the 25 
conquered Italy, German „and paßt of Spain, and was 
crowned emperor of the Romans, by pope Leo, in the 
year 800, and from him was deſcended the race of kings,. 
called the Carlovingian line. About eighty, Years after 
the death of Charlemagne, the empire was divided from 
France, and that country ſuffered much from the, invaſion 
of the Normans A * 
Tue Carlovingian' race of kings 
of France till the reign of Lewis V. when in 987, Hugh 
Capet, a popular noblemag,. aſſumed the throne, and be- 
gan the Capetine line of monarchs. Cruſadoes, or expedi⸗ 
tions to the Holy Land, for the. recovery of Jeruſalem. 
from the Saracens, being preached up by order of the 
pope, the princes of every kingdom N 


on of Pepin, 


continued ſovezeigns 


tianity was to be propagated by fire and ſword ; and in 
which ſeveral hundred thouſand Chriſtians periſhed : but 
though they at length took Antioch, Ie and ſeve- 
ralſother ſtrong places, they loſt them all again within 
two hundred years, Lewis IX. with moſt of the nobi- 
Iny, was taken priſoners in Egypt, in one of theſe expe- 
ditions, and their ranſoms colt an immenſe ſum,  *, 
In 1285, the kingdom of Navarre was added to the 
crown ot France, 57 the marriage of Philip IV. with 
Jane queen of Navarre. During this reign the conſtitu- 
non of the government receited a contiderable altera- 
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and Julius Cæſar reduced the country into a Roman 
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rovince retaining 


the edict of Nantes, 
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| Europe en- 
gaged, in theſe falſely called Floly wars, in which Chril- | 
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tion ; for. the nobility and clergy refuſing, to : nt the 
king the ſupplies he demanded, he ſummoned the depu- 


n or repreſentatives of the commons to parliament, 


and on their granting him what he wanted, conſtituted 
them a third ſtate SANTO ca fer | 
In 1344, Hubert count dauphin of Vienne transferred 
his dominions to the crown of France, on condition 
that the king's eldeſt ſon ſhould ever after be ſtile 
dauphin. 1 5 n > 
| "£4; ard III. king of England, laying claim to the 
crown of France, on account. of his being deſcended in a 
direct line from Philip IV. invaded that kingdom j and in 
1346, obtained a complete victory at Creſly in Picardy, 
and the next year took Calais, In. 1356, the F rench 
were again defeated at Paitiers; by Edward the Black 
prince, the eldeſt ſon of Edward III. and king John and 
his ſon Philip brought priſoners to England; * 
At length the F rench king Charles VI. being ſeized 
with a kind of phrenſy, and becoming unfit to govern, | 
the dykes of Burgundy and Orleans contended for the ad- 
miniſtration, and the quarrel grew to that height, that 
the duke of Burgundy eauſed the duke of Orleans to be. 
aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris, which laid the founda- 
tion for a civil war. About the fame FepeHeorg V. 
king of England, . 4. rancey obtainel a viftory at 
Agincourt in 1415. The French now propoſed a recon- 
ciliation between the duke of e and rhe faguly 
of Orleans; and a conſerence Was held" between the, 
young duke of Orleans and the duke of Burgundy,” to 75 | 
, commodate matters; but at a ſecond conferences le | * 
dauphin and the duke of QtJeans' cauſed the. duke of Bur- 
[gundy. to be murdered. Upon this the queen 9 | 
[young duke of Burgundy. joined che Engliſh, with whoſe 
aſhſtance King Henry made an almoſt entite conqueſt 'of - 
France; anda parliament being held at a 
of England was mage regent of Frante, dufing the li * 
of the French king Charles VI. declared ſucteſſor to that 4 
crown ; and at dt ſame time married the princeſs Catha- 
"gy the French king's daughter, King. Henty dying, 
and leaving an infant ſon, that infant was. erowned king 
of France at Parts, in 1431 ; but Chace tegauphin C 
cali hienſeſf to*be proclaimed king, regavered 
alt the, countties that bad deen zeiten by ie Eng- 


W N | . „ "PR 

h the, year. 1498, died Charles VIII. the laft of the 
firſt line o the houſe of Valois, on aytich the cron de- 
ſcended to W XII. duke of Orleans. Thee of his 
ſons ſucceeded. him in order. Under the firſt, namely 
Francis II, the religious diſputes began to break out in 
Frapce, the 4 2 were perſecuted, and ugder 
Charles IX. theſe diſputes occaſioned two civil wars z af- 
ter the concluſion.of which, on the 13th of Auguſt 1 572, 
was perpetrated "the barbato acre of Paris, which 
left an indelible Rain on the hiftory.of France... After- 
wards king Henry III, being thought to favour the Pro- 
 teſtants, was allaſinated by one 3 25 a monk. His 
[legal ſucceſſor was Henry IV. king of Navarre, the firſt 
of. the houſe of Bourbon, that fat on the throne of 
France but be being a Proteſtant, was obſtinately op- 
"poſed by the popiſh party; and though he changed his 
religion in order to oo e his ſubjects, yet having paſſed 
or the toleration of the Proteſtants, 


1610, by one Ravilliac, a monk, in 


he was aſſaſſinated in 
the freets of Paris. 
Lewis XIII. a minor of nine years of age, ſucceeding 
to the throne, Mary of Medicis, bis mother, was de- 
clared regent She continued to invade the liberties. of 
the ſubjects, and revived the perſecution againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, Ne another civil war. Cardinal 
Richlieu, being about this time introduced into the mi- 
niſtry, entirely ſubdued the parliament of Paris, and put 
a nal period to the liberties of the people, | 
On the death of Lewis XIII. and that of cardinal 
Richlieu, which happened about the ſame time, his ſon. 
Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to the throne, and in his long 
reign carried the power of France to its greateſt height. 
To his kingdom. he added the provinces of Alſace and 
Rouſillon, with a conſiderable part of the Netherlands, 
Franche Comte, or the earldom of Bur undy, and the 
principal city of Orange. He alſo enlarged his dominions 


1 


in Ametica and Aſia, and placed his grandſon Philip of 
N N ; Anjou 
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Anjou on the throne of Spain, while navigation and — 


nufactures were improved throughout the kingdom. But 
the bravery and ſkill of the great duke of Marl rough ſet 
bounds to his conqueſts, which had been carried on with 
the utmoſt cruelty; and in particular on his invading the 
Palatinate of the Rhine in 1689, he burnt and deſtroyed 
all the fine towns in that country. He alſo repealed the 
edict of Nantes, and began a ſevere perſecution againſt 
the Proteſtants, wha fled into England and other coun- 
tries, where they ſet up ſilk manufactures, 

Lewis XIV. was fucceeded by his gut grandſon 
Lewis XV, the preſent king, on the firſt of September 
1715, and was crowned at Rheims on the 25th of October 
1722. But we ſhall not here recapitulate the accounts 
of his reign, which are freſh in wy © one's memory. 

The title of the king is Lewis XV. by the grace of 
God king of France and Navarre, The title of fire or 
lord, is given him by his ſubjects, as a mark of his unli- 
mited power; and foreigners ſtyle him the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king, or his moſt Chriſtian 2 z but the king's 
ſubjects are not to make uſe of it. Since the year 1349, 
when. Hubert count dauphin of Viennois, as hath been 
already intimated, united his country to the crown of 
France, the king's eldeſt ſon, and preſumptive heir to 
the crown, has been ſtyled dauphin. 

According to French writers their king never dies, but 
as ſoon as his eyes are cloſed, the next prince of the 
blood ſucEeds-to the throne, and is inftantly inveſted 
with the ſupreme authority ; but where the king is a 
minor, that is, before he has entered the fourteenth year 
of his age, the adminiſtration of the government is en- 
truſted to a regent, uſually the queen-mother, or a prince 
of the blood, according to the determination of the par- 
liament at Paris, in which the reſt of the kingdom ge- 
nerally acquieſce, But if the deceaſed king has ap- 
pointed a regent by his will, that is ſeldom diſputed. 
When a new king enters into his fourteenth year, he 

oes in great ſtate to the parliament of Paris, attended 

y the princes of the blood, the peers, and general offi- 
cers of ſtate,” This aſkembly is generally called his bed 
of juſtice; and here. he is declared to be of age; p 
regent frequently procures himſelf to be conſtituted 
prime minitter, and under that title ſtill continues to go- 
vern the kingdom till bis majeſty thinks fit to take the 
reins of government into his own hands. i 

The arms of France are three fleurs de hs or, in a 
field azure, ſupported by two angels in the habit of Le- 
vites, each holding in his hand a banner with the ſame 
arms“ the creſt is an open crown: the whole under a 
grarf# azure pavilion ſtreued with fleurs de Is, or, and 
ermine, and over it a cloſe ground with a double fleur de 
lys or, on the ſides of which are flying ſtreamers, on 
which are written the words ufed in battle, Mod folk s. 
DEN NIS, and above them on the royal banner or oriflame, 
LILIA NON LABOR ANT NEQVE NENT ;-that is, the lily 
neither labours nor ſpins; which is fuppoſed to be an 
allufion to the Salique law that excludes females from the 
ſupreme command, | 1 

he coronation of the king is performed whenever 
the court thinks fit. He is uſually crowned at Rheims, 
by the archbiſhop of that city, aſſiſted by five other ec- 
cleſiaſtical peers, and fix noblemen, who repreſent the 
ſix ancient lay peers of France. The oil with which the 
king is anointed, according to a ridiculous tradition, was 
brought from heaven by a dave, and is kept in a phial 
called the Holy Bottle,” The crown of Charlemagne is 
firſt placed upon the king's head; but being very heavy, 
it is exchanged for another. The other wr By of -_ 
are the ſceptre, which he wields in his right hand, 
and the hand of juſtice, which-he holds in the left ; the 
latter is a ſtaff about two feet long, at the end of which 
is an ivory hand: this is chiefly uſed at the coronation, 
and the ſceptre alone on other days of ceremony, 

The nobility of France are divided into four claſſes : 
the firſt includes only the princes of the blood, conſiſt- 
ing of the houſe of Orleans, and the two branches of the 
family of Bourbon, thoſe of Conde and Conti. Next to 
theſe immediately follow the King's natural children who 
have been legitimated, and theſe precede all the nobility of 
the kingdom. To the ſecond claſs belong the high nobi- 
lity, as the dukes and peers of the realm, of which 
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are forty-five in all, including the fix princes of the 
blood, who are peers by birth. The principal duties 
| and privileges of the peers are, the giving their aſſiſtance 
at the anointing of the king, their attending when he 
holds a bed of juſtice, and their enjoying a feat in the 
parliament of Paris, which is from hence called the court 
of peers. To this claſs alſo belong the other dukes, counts 
and marquiſes, the principal officers of the court and 
other departments; the knights of the Holy Ghoſt, the 
governors of provinces, lieutenant-generals, bailiffs, &c 
The third claſs is compoſed of the common ancient nobi- 
lity, who in ſome provinces, particularly in Languedoc 
are ſtiled nobles ; but in moſt of the others ecuyers, 
Theſe are divided into the nobleſſe de race, and the no- 


bleſſe de naiſſance; the firſt are thoſe whoſe anceſtors 


have been for a hundred years at leaſt in poſſeſſion of em- 
ploy ments which confer nobility; and the ſecond are 
thoſe nobles whoſe anceſtors were created ſuch, and from 
whoſe patent it appears that they were commoners. In 
the fourth claſs are the new nobility, whom the king has 
either raiſed by patent, or ennobled by their employments: 
thus the officers of the crown, the king's ſecretaries, the 
counſellors of the parliament of Paris, and of other high 
tribunals in that city, are claſſed under this rank. The 
etchevins, or chief 8 of the ſeveral cities are al- 
ſo ennobled. The military nobility are alſo of this claſs. 
The nobles enjoy particular. privileges, they being ex- 
empted from paying the poll-tax, from the quartering of 
ſoldiers, the duties of franc-fief, with other privileges of 
leſs importance. | | 
The higheſt order of knighthood is that of the Holy 
Ghoft, founded in 1578 by king Henry III. the enſigns 
of which are a gold croſs, with a' white dove enamelſed 
on one ſide in the middle, and on the other the image of 
St. Michael, appendant to a blue ribbon, paſſing from 
the right fide to the left. The knights alſo wear on the 
left breaſt of their coats a filver — 5 with a dove em- 
broidered argent. The temporal knights are alſo knights 
of the order of St. Michael, and the greateſt part of them 
likewiſe of that of St. Lewis. N 
The order of St. Lewis was inſtituted in 1693 by 
Lewis XIV. Its * is a gold croſs enamel led argent, 
and adorned with golden lilles. On one fide of it is a 
coat of mail with this inſcription, Lu p. M. IxsTIT. 1693. 
On the other is a drawn ſword, with a wreath of laurel 
at its point, and the motto BELL. vIRTUTIS PRAM. 
Thofe called the grands croix, or great croſſes, wear it on 
a broad flame - coloured ribbon over the ſhoulder, having 
alſo a gold embroidered croſs on their coat. The com- 
manders wear it in the ſame manner, but without ths 
embroidered croſs, The other knights wear the croſs 
appendant to a narrow flame coloured ribbon, faſtened 
to'a button-hole. Thoſe knights of the Holy Ghoſt 
who are at the ſame time knights of the order of St. 
Lewis, wear the croſs of the latter, with a narrow red 
ribbon near the crofs of the Holy Ghoſt. Of the ten 
grands croix, each has a penſion of fix thouſand livres per 
annum. Each of the ten commanders has four thouſand; 
of nineteen others each three thouſand, thirty knights 
have each two thouſand, thirty-two others have each 
fifteen hundred, fixty-five others have each a thouſand, 
and fifty-four others have each eight hundred. 
The order of St. Michael was inſtituted in 1469 by 
Lewis XI. and revived in 1665 by Lewis XIV. The 
knights wear a gold chain of double ſcalloped ſhells, with 

a medal repreſenting a rock, on which is repreſented St. 
Michael encountering the dragon. 

The religious order of St, Lazarus owes its origin to 
the Holy Land, after the reduction of which by the Sara- 
cens the knights returned to France, where Lewis VII. 
in 1137, beſtowed ſettlements on them at Boigni, Or- 
leans, and St. Lazarus at Paris, which grant was con- 
firmed in 1265, by St. Lewis. This order is divided in- 
to two grand maſterſhips, one of which reſides in F 2 
and the other in Savoy. The knights wear a tempor 
habit, and are allowed to marry, In 1607 Henry IV. 
inſtituted the order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, and 
united it with the order of St. Lazarus, which union was 
confirmed by Lewis XIV. The ſovereign himſelf is grand 


: 
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maſter of the three firſt orders ; but he nominates one for 


there | the fourth, 


| Formerly 
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pormerly nothing of conſequence in relation to the | IT. The ſecretary" of ſtate's office; in which; beſidea 
Nate was decreed or enacted without the conſent of the the king, the dauphin, and pritfe-mihiſter, fit the chan - 
three ſtates of the kingdom, _— of the repreſen- || cellor, the prefident of the countil of finances, the four 
ratives of the clergy, the nobility, and the yn — ſecretaries of ſtate, and the comptroller-general of-the 
the citizens but theſe aſſemblies are entirely aboliſhed, finances. Here all affairs of the provinces are. tranſatjad ; 
2 have never been convened ſince the year 1614. The || commiſſions, letters, aud orders. ſent to the governors 
p arts in which juſtice is now uſuelly adminiſtered, are and other offlcors of the ſeveral provinces and cities. The 
6 the parliaments, which are the laſt reſort when the || ſecretaries of ſtate make the motion, and every one ex- 
court does not interpoſe. Theſe are at preſent twelve, pedites the reſolutions taken ot the articles of bis gepart- 
namely, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, ment; the foreign and domeſtic affairs of ſtate being di- 
Bourdeaux, - Dijon, Aix, Rennes, Pau, Metz, Beſun-vided among the members. 
1. and Douay. They principally confift of a certain III. The council of finances, beſides the king and, 
x amber of preſidents and inferior judges, who purchaſe |\chancellor, conſiſts of a preſident, one of the ſix intend- 
their places either of the crown, or of thoſe who are in ants of the finances, a member of the council. of ſtate, 
Ton of them: for all magiſtrates and officers of juſ- | and the comptroller-general of the finances. This council, 
tice in France openly purchale their places, and the go- | has the direction of the royal revenues. | 
vernment makes a conſiderable revenue by theſe fales. | IV. The privy- council is convened by the chancellor 
They enjoy their poſts for life, except they have been | on ſuch days 'as he pleaſes, In the king's abſence there“ 
ilty of ſome crime in the exercife of their offices, The | is always a chair ſet for him. This council at preſent. 
pariiament of Paris is the moſt conſiderable in the king- conſiſts of the chancellor, or keeper of the preat ſeal, 
dom, for bither the king frequently comes in perſon, and | twenty-one ordinary counſellors of ſtate, the ſecretaries; 
here the royal edicts are recorded and promulged ; till of ſtate, the comptroller-· general of the finances, the in- 
. when they have not the force of laws. It is compoſed tendants of the finances, who are all ordinary members,, 
of the princes of the blood, dukes, and peers of France, and twelve ſtate counſellors, who officiate only half year- 
beſides the ordinary judges, and takes cognizance of all / The ordinary ſtate-counſellors have each a ſalar of 
offences committed by peers, where the court does not | five thouſand five hundred livres, the half yearly three 
interfere. thouſand three hundred. In this council alſo ai twen- 
This parliament conſiſts of ten chief preſidents, ſome | ty-two maſters of requeſts, who belong alſo to the, 
honorary counſellors, or judꝑes, four maſters of the re- parliament, and lay before it any affairs committed, by. 
queſts of the houſhold, twenty-one preſidents a mortier, them. : N weeds 
ſo called from the form of their caps, and of two hun- V. The grand council, which has the deciſion of all 
dred and thirty-two other counſellors or Judges - an at- | Cauſes relating to archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and abbies z 
rorney-general , advocates, ſollicitors general, regiſters, | and has alſo the power of determining all diſputes of, 87 
notaries, ſecretaries, &c, Theſe members are diſtributed other ſovereign tribunals; in matters of Juriſdiction and. 
into the grand chamber, five chambers of enqueſts, and other conteſts, The preſident is the chancellor of | 
two of requeſts. Beſides theſe eight chambers there is ano- France, aſſiſted by ſeveral preſidents, counſellors, and, 
ther called the tournelle, which takes eognizance of eri- other officers. _ | TY 
minal matters, in which the nobility are not concerned; VI. The bigh court of chancery conſiſts of the keeper 
for they are tried in the grand chamber. In the chambers of the great ſeal, who is frequently the ſame with the 
of enqueſts depoſitions of witneſſes are taken, and the] chancelfor of France; of four grand audienciers, wha, 
proceedings are by way of bill and anſwer, as in the peruſe papers ſent from the ſecretary of ſtate's office to 
court of chancery in England; and the chamber of re- be ſealed, and make report to the chancellor; of four 
queſts takes cognizance of cauſes relating to privileged | comptrollers-general of the audience, who give the papers 
perſons. On days of ceremony the preſidents” of parſia- allowed to be ſealed to an officer called chauff- cite, or 
ment wear a ſcarlet robe with a mantle lined with ermine, | chaft-wax, and receive them back from him; and four | 
and a black velvet cap in the form of a mortar, bordered | keepers of the rolls of the offices of France, who kee 
with gold lace ; that of the chief preſidents being diftin- | the regiſters of all the officers that require the great ſeal, 
guiſhed by a double gold lace. The honorary counſel- | with ſeveral clerks and other officers. | 
lors, the maſters of requeſts, the preſidents of enqueſts VII. The council of commerce, the members of which, 
and requeſts, the attorneys, and ſollicitors-general have] beſides the king and prime-miniſter, are the chancellor, i 
ſcarlet robes, and caps bordered with ermines. The] two ſecretaries of ſtate, and the comptroller- general of 
chief regiſter for civil cauſes has a ſcarlet robe and man- the finances, | 
tle lined with ermines. The chief regiſter for criminal Juſtice is adminiſtered in the kingdom by inferior, 
cauſes, the four notaries, and the clerks or ſecretaries of | middle, and ſuperior courts : to the inferior courts be- 
parliament have alſo ſcarlet robes, and caps lined with | long the prevotes, mayors, judicatures, chatellanies, and 
ermines. The advocates have black gowns and caps, | other juriſdictions dependent on the crown, or particulat 
and all the reſt of the officers have only black gowns. | lordſhips. From theſe appeals lie to the bailiwics, or 
The great officers of the crown are the chancellor, who | precinct courts, and from theſe again to the provincial 
preſides in all courts and councils of ftate in the king's | courts. The middle tribunals pronounce definitively in 
abſence ; the keeper of the ſeals, four ſecretaries of tate, | certain ſmall cafes both civil and criminal; but the 
the marſhals of France, the colonel-general of the horſe, | more important caſes are cognizable only by the patlia- 
the great maſter of the artillery, the admiral of France, | ment, which decides cauſes in the laſt reſort. 
two vice-admirals, the general of the galleys, the four | With reſpect to the laws by which juſtice is adminiſ- 
great officers of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, namely | tered, the civil law prevails in many of the provinces 
the chancellor, the maſter of the ceremonies, the great | while others have their own cuſtomary laws, Thoſe of 
treaſurer, and the ſecretary ; the chief preſidents of the | principal note among the latter are about ſixty ; but, in- 
ſeveral parliaments, with the governors and lieutenant- | cluding the juridical cuſtoms of ſingle places, they make 
generals of the provinces. about two hundred and eighty- five. Beſides thele, there 
The principal officers of the houſhold are, the great | are ordinances, edicts, and declarations, which are o 
maſter of the houſhold, the great maſter of the horſe, the | univerſal force. In 1666, under Lewis XIV. the civil 
great almoner, the great chamberlain, the gentlemen of | and criminal proceſſes were amended, and reduced to a 
the bed-chamber, the great butler, the great huntſman, | general uniformity, 
the four captains of 4. guard du corps, and the great A ſtrict diſtinction is made in France between the cana- 
porter. | 9 nical and papal eccleſiaſtical law ; and by the obligatory 
The great councils by which all affairs of ſtate are | canons, or church ordinances, are only underſtood hots 
governed are ſeven in number. | canons of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and the excume- 
I. The ſupreme council of ſtate, in which, beſides the | nical councils, that have been confirmed by the conſent 
king and prime-miniſter, when there is one, it is com- | of the churches bound by them, which could not be 
poſed of the three ſecretaries of ſtate, and the comptroller- | tranſafted without the approbation of the civil power, 
general of the finances, | | ; Thus the interpolated decretals of the fee of Rome are 
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abſolutely excluded. The king's ordinances iſſued for 
the protection of the liberties of the Gallican church, 
5 the moſt conſiderable part of the eccleſiaſtical 
aW. | N. 4 44 ＋ f . 
The revenues of the king are both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, The ordinary revenues comprehend the do- 
mains, which conſiſt in lands, lordſhips, and foreſts : 
the aids or duty on wines, which are the twentieth part 


of the wine ſold by wholeſale, and the eighth, or tenth of 


that retailed : the gabelle, or ſalt· duty, which is here ex- 


fremely high. The province of great ſalt-duty contains 
2 departments of Alengon, Amiens, Angers, . 
aen, aval, Mans, ulins, Or- 


Chalons, Lan res, 
leans, Patis, Rouen, .. Quentin, Soiſſons, and Tours; 
in all which ſalt is ſold at a high rate. The province of 
the ſmall ſalt-duty includes the departments of Lyonnois, 
Dauphiné, Provence, Languedoc, Rouſſillon, Rouergue, 
and Auvergne, in which falt pays a much lower duty. 
The provinces where the ſalt-duty does not take place 
are Poitou, Limouſin, Guienne, Gaſcony, and Brittany. 
In the three biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
in French Compte, the price of ſalt is different. The 
other duties are the taille, or land-tax, the capitation, 
or poll-tax ; the cuſtoms of all kinds, the duty on 
ſtamped paper, &c Te. Vf 

ith reſpe to the cuffoms, wine-licenſe, ſalt and 
3 tobacco, poſts, &c. they are farmed out to 
the farmers-general, Who have their under farmers and 
receivers. The great officer for levying the taxes is the 
comptrofler-general, who keeps a duplicate of all receipts 
and diſcharges relative to the royal revenue. 3 

The extraordinary impoſitions are of what number and 
kind the king pleaſes. Among theſe is the augmentation 
of the tax for the ſupport of the army, the taillon, the 

tenth or twentieth part of the revenue of the whole king- 
dom in lands, houſes, offices, &c. and the erection and 
fale of new offices. | x eng 

The ambition and extenſive views of France, with its 
various wars, have neceſſarily burthened the ſubjects with 
enormous taxes and impoſitions; and theſe being aggravat- 
ed by the rapacity of the financiers and farmers, the peo- 
ple have often been reduced to the laſt extremity of 
wretchedneſs, from which, without the many reſources 
nature and induſtry have put into their bands, they could 
never have recovered, | | | 

The number of people in France in the reign of Lewis 
XIV. were computed at twenty millions ; but the perſe- 
cution and expulſion of the Proteſtants, with the many 
wars in which the French have been engaged, have pro- 
bably reduced the number to fifteen millions; for the 
celibacy of the prieſts, and the numerous convents, muſt 
ever prevent their increaſe, ſo as to ſupply the deficien- 
cies made by .the ravages of war. | | 

Te ordinary revenues of the crown, ariſing from the 
above taxes, amount to about ten millions ſterling. Aa 
amazing ſum, conſidering the lands belonging to the 
church, and what is payed to ſupport the clergy ; and the 
many thouſand drones who, ſhut up in convents, are ſup- 
ported by the labour of others. 

The land forces of France amount in time of peace to 
about two hundred thouſand men, among which are a great 
number of Swiſs, Germans, and other foreigners ; and 
in time of war they are frequently augmented to four 
hundred thouſand. The number of fortreſſes belonging 
to the kingdom is very great, and exact plans of them, 
as alſo of the foreign fortreſſes, to the number of a hun- 
dred and eighty, may be ſeen in the gallery of the Louvre, 
where there is a royal academy for training up young 

ntlemen in the ſeveral branches of the art of war. Be- 
tides the magnificent building of the invalids in the capi- 
tal, where diſabled ſeamen are admitted, there are in the 
whole kingdom above ſeventy other military hoſpitals. 


The navy of France is alſo very conſiderable. Claſſes | 


are inſtituted throughout all the maritime provinces, 
where the ſea-officers and failors, and others belonging 
to the navy, reſide. Each claſs ſerves three or four years 
alternately, and thoſe who are not in actual ſervice on 
board the a6 8 ſhips, may enter on board thoſe of the 
merchants, In the beginning of the late war, France 
had a hundred and eleven men of war. Beſides the ſai- 
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at Toulon, Breſt, and Rochfort, conſiſting entirely of 
perſons verſed in navigation, and the art of war. Ang. 
ther company has been erected under the title of guards 
| of the admiral's flag, who always attend the admirals, and 
| ſerve only on board flag ſhips. | Theſe are choſen out of 
the marine guards juſt mentioned. The king alſo main. 
| tains one hundred independent companies for the ſea, each 
| conſiſting of forty-five men, under the command of a 
\ lieutenant of a man of war. | 

France is now divided into thirty-ſix generalities, or 
| general governments, indeſcribing which we ſhall begin 
at the ſouth-caft of this extenſive country. 
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$SECT..v. 
Of the Situations, Extent, Climate, Produce, and Rivers 
Provence j with a Deſcription of its principal Cities, par- 


ticulariy Aix, Arles, Mead, Toulon, the Iſlands of 
Hieres, and the little State of Avignon ſulject to 2 Pope. 


ROVENCE, which derives its name from the Latin 
Provincia, is bounded on the north by Dauphiné; 
on the eaſt by the Alps and the river Var, which di. 
vide it from the territories belonging to the king of Sar. 
diniaz on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ; and on the 
welt is ſeparated from Languedoc by the Rhone. Its 
' utmoſt length is about a hundred and forty miles, and 
its breadth from the iſles of Hieres to the village of Sauze 
about ninety. | 

Upper Provence enjoys a pretty temperate air, and has 
a great deal of meadow ground, well ſtocked with cattle. 
It alſo produces corn, apples, and pears, though but lit- 
tle wine. On the contrary, Lower ze Ag is extremely 
hot, and near the ſea-coaſt would be much more ſo, were 
not the air refreſhed by a breeze, which uſually laſts from 
nine or ten in the morning till evening. he north- 
welt wind alſo cools the eountry, and ſometimes, patti- 
cularly after rains, blows freſh, Lower Provence docs 
not produce half corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of its in- 
habitants 3 but the ſoil being dry and ſandy, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, and olives; with maſtich, cy- 
prefs, palm, and the African acacia-trees, thrive ex- 
tremely;z as do alſo ſhrubs of all kinds, ſuch as bruc, 
which reſembles box, only the leaves are longer and more 
pointed, bearing a red fruit, which continues on all the 
year round, and by a peculiar ſingularity proceeds out of 
the middle of the leaf. The ſea-cherry-tree has a leaf 
like the alkermes, and its fruit reſembles a cherry, "The 
wine in Lower Provence is thick, luſcious, and heady 
but the fort moſt admired is muſcadel. 

In this part of France isthe beccafigo, a (mall delicious 
bird, that feeds only on rapes and ſigs; and among the 
ſea-fiſh here is a remarkable kind called the date, which 
is ſo named from the reſemblance of its ſhape to that 
fruit, and is found within hollow ſtones in the road and 
harbour of Toulon. In order to get them out, the ſtone 
muſt be broke; they alſo. abound along the coaſt of the 
marqurſate of Ancona, on the Adriatic, In this province 
are ſome quarries of black agate, | 
The rivers here are inconſiderable; theſe are the Du- 
rance, the Sourge, the, Largens, and the Var, which 
divides France from Italy, Along the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean are ſeveral capes, bays, and harbours ; the 
principal of which is Toulon. : 

Authors have variouſly divided this province; ſome 
French geographers divide it into two parts, ſome into 
three, and others into ſixteen ; we ſhall take that which 
is the moſt natural and leaſt liable to perplex the reader, 
by dividing it into Upper and Lower — and ſhall 
begin with the latter, the principal places in which are 
the ſollowing: r . ; 
Aix, in Latin Aquz Sextiz, called - Aquz from its 
| baths, and Sextiz from its being enlarged and beautfied 
by Sextus Calvinus. Tbis city, which. is the capital of 
Provence, ſtands in a valley of conſiderable extent plant- 
ed chiefly with olives, in the latitude of forty-hve degrees 
fifty-four minutes, and in fix degrees ten minutes ca 
longitudez twenty miles to the northward of Marſeilles, 
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lors, there are three companies of marine guards ſtationed | 


and thirty-five to the ſouth-eaſt of Avignon, It is rather 


populous than large; * see are well paved, 755 = 
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houſes hand ſome, and moſt of them built of free- tone: 
there is a beautiful ſpacious walk within the iy called 
e 
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Nitelle, confiſting of three rows of trees a mile long, 
was wer with ne, and on each ſide are dega 
uniform buildings: this is the uſual walk of the citizens. 
This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who enjoys a re- 
venue of thirty-two thouſand livres, out of which he pays 
to the court of Rome two thouſand five hundred florins. 
In the cathedral is a conſecrated tofe of gold, the preſent 
of pope Innocent IV. to count Raymond Berenger. In 
this city are alſo two colleges, with an univerſity found- 
etl in 140g, an academy of the polite atts erected in 1668, 
x public library in the town-houſe, eighteen convents, a 

lace formerly the teſiderice of the counts of Provence; 
and now of the bigh bailiff. Here is alſo 4 mirit, and 
this city is the ſeat of a parliament, of a chamber of ac- 
counts, a court of taxes, and many other public offices. 
The nobility of Provence reſide here, eſpecially in win- 
ter, ſo that this —_ is ſaid to have the moſt I 
company, next to aris, of any place in the whole king- 
dom. ſn its ſuburbs the warm mineral ſpring, once ſo 
celebrated, was found a ſecond time in 1704, but its an- 
tient virtues are much decayed. The country in its 
neighbourhood produces excellent wine; but its princi- 
pal trade conſiſts in its fine oil; ſome ſtuffs are alſo made 

ere. 4 | 
: Arles, the antient Arellas, Arelata, and Arelatum, is 
4 large and well built city, ſeated on the eaſt bank of the 
Rhone, in the forty-third degree thirty-two minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth * 8 minutes 
eaſt longitude, upon very uneven ground, and almoſt 
e by à moraſs, which renders the air thick and 
unhealthful. Over the Rhone is a wooden bridge, to 
preſerve the communication with Languedoc. The ca- 
thedral is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, charged with an in- 
finite number of figures, and the high altar is adorned 
with a tabernacle of ſilver, an admirable piece repreſent- 
ing the mattyrdom of St. Stephen, to whom the church 
is dedicated. The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf prince of 
Montdragon, has a province of fifty-one pariſhes, and an 
annual revenue of thirty-three thouſand livres, out of 
which his taxation to the court of Rome is two thou- 
ſand and eight florids. Beſides the cathedral, it contains 
one collegiate, and ſeven pariſh-churches, with an abbey, 
fourteen convents, an hoſpital, and à royal academy of 
ſciences founded in 1688. The town-houſle is an ele- 
gant regular ſtructure, finely fituated. It is of a ſquare 
form, adorned with three orders of architecture, one a- 
bove another ; the portico is magnificent, and embelliſh- 
ed with the buſts of the counts of Provence, and the 
toof ſupported by twenty double columns. 

Artes was antienely the capital of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, which was alſo called the kingdom of Arles, 
and the diſtrict belonging to this city is Till very exten- 
ſive. Several councils have beea held here, the moſt an- 
tient and diſtinguiſhed of which was in 1314. 

Among the numerous Roman antiquities to be found at 
Arles is a large obeliſk of porphyry, which was dug up 
here in the year 1675, and in 1676 ſet up again and de- 
dicated to Lewis XIV. It is of one entire ſtone, fifty- 
two feet high, and ſeven feet in diameter at the baſe. On 
the top is placed an azure globe, ſtrewed with golden 
lilies, and a ſun, which was that prince's device; but 
its new plain pedeſtal of ſand-ſtohe ill agrees with the 
valuable monument above. | 

There are alſo the ruins of an amphitheatre, ſuppoſed 
to have * built by Ves Cæſar; it is of an oval 
form, and a hundred and ninety-four fathoms in circum- | 
ference, the longeſt diameter of the area ſeventy one 
fathoms, and the ſhorteſt fifty- two. The porticos are 
three ſtories high, built of free · ſtone of a todigious ſize; 
each ſtory contains ſixty arches, which din remain, and 
the walls are of a ſurpri ing thickneſs, but very much de- 
cayed. However, this fine monument of antiquity is al- 
molt entirely contealed by the private houſes huilt a- 
bout it. There is here alfo the fragment of a circus, 
conſiſting of a door, with two columns of marble of the 
Corinthian order; the remains of a' Roman capitol 
rected here, and a large collection of Roman ſepulchral 
wonumants, urns, and the like, kept in the archbiflrop's 
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palace; among which is an urn of very extraordinary 
dimenſions, it containing above twenty gallons. | 
Near the city is what they call the Elyſian Fields, and 
there the Romans uſed to bury'the aſhes of their dead. 
Accordingly there are here ſeen an incredible number of 
ſtone and matble ſdrcophagi; ſome ſtanding half, and 
ſome entirely out of the ground. Theſe fields afterwards 
became 4 Chriſtian cemetery, The ſpot on which they 
ſtand may be called à mine of intiquities. 
Near the city the Rhone divides itſelf into two large 
branches, forming the iſland of Camargue, called in 
Latin Camaria, which is one of the beſt and moſt fruit- 
ful —* in this country, it being interſected with ſeveral 
canals. | | | 
Marſeilles, In Latiri Maſſalia; and Maffilia, the ſecond 
city of Provence, but the firſt in point of trade, is large, 
rich, and the moſt ancient place in all this province, and 
is ſaid to have been a town five hundred years before the 
birth of Chriſt, It is ſeated at the foot of a rocky moun- 
tain near the ſea, in forty- three degrees eighteen minutes 
north latitude, and in five degrees twenty-ſeven mi- 
nutes longitude, twenty miles to the ſouth of Aix, and 
thirty to the north-welk of Toulon. It is divided into 
the Old and New Town: the former ſtands on an emi- 
nence, and conſiſts of narrow crooked ftreets, with mean 
houſes ; but in the latter the ſtreets are ſtraight and 
broad, and adorned with handſome edifices. The Walk 
is a very fine ſtreet, with beautiful houſes on each fide, 
and in the middle two rows of lofty trees, which form a 
fine viſta ; and there ate here a number of benches for 
| reſting places. This city is the reſidence of a high bai- 
Ii, and has a biſhop, ſuffragan to the -archbiſhop of 
Arles, who has a dioceſe containing thirty-ſix pariſhes, 
with an annual revenue of thirty thouſanid ſivrer; and his 
taxation at Rome is ſeven hundred florins. This city has 
alſo a mint, with four patiſh churches, including the ca- 
thedtal, which is ſaid to have been a temple of Diana, and 
the moſt ancient in France, and two collegiate ones, 
with two abbies, an academy of the polite arts, and an 
obſervatory, This City alſo contains 'a large arſenal, 
well ſtored with materials for fitting out the king's gal- 
lies. The large armoury, which conſiſts of four walks 
croſswiſe, and is eſteemed the fineſt in the whole king- 
dom, contains arms for forty thouſand men. In the ar- 
ſenal is a dock for building the galleys, which is roofed 
over, atid has a communication with the harbour, which 
is in the form of a parallelogram, and has public and 
private buildings on the two long ſides, and on one of 
the ſhorter The other, which opens into the Mediterra- 
nean, is defended on each point by a fine ſtrong fort, 
The entrance into the harbour, on account of a rock 
cape near it, is difficult, and has not a depth of water ſut- 
ficient for men of war. | 

On the land-fide is one of the moſt beautiful plains 
in the world; in which there are faid to be no leſs than 
eight hundred country-ſgats of the citizens with their 
gardens and vineyards, whither they retire from the noiſe 
of the town, which is very diſagreeable from the multi- 
tude of ſlaves in the ſtreets rattling their chains, ſome of 
whom ſerve as porters, and others have little ſhops 
and huts, where they are allowed to work at their 
cranes. * hls 4p 

Gold and filver ftuffs are made here, and almoſt all 
the trade of France with Spain and Italy is carried on by 
Marfeilles, which is alſo the center of the commerce of 
the Levant, To Italy the inhabitants export cloths, 
ſerges, honey, figs, prunes, olives, Capers, freſh eels, 
a ſpecies of ſmall ſardines, oil, ſail- cloth, aqua vitz, cot- 
tofi waiſtcoats, ſtockings, &c. and the returns are made 
in filk, hemp, ſulphur, manna, ariſe, corn, and rice. 
To Spain they export all kinds of linen, filk, wool, gold 


and filver ſtuffs, gold, ſilver, and thread lace, with ſeveral 


home and Levant commodities ; and their trade in ſilk to 
Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Athens, Candia, the Archipe- 


lago, Tripoli, and Alexandria, is very conſiderable. In the 


1720, this city was viſited by a moſt dreadful peſti- 
ence, which raged till 1722. 
Toulon, a pretty large city, ſeated in a bottom, almoſt 


| encompaſſed with hills on the land- ſide, and on a bay of 


the Mediterranean, which forms a ſecure and commo- 


3 dious 
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dious harbour, in the latitude of forty- three degrees five 
minutes, and in the ſixth degree two minutes eaſt longi- 
tude ; tear! four hundred miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It 
is defended by very ſtrong fortifications towards the land- 
ſide, and the new part of the town is very handſome. 
The biſhop of this city is ſubje& to the , archbiſhop of 
Arles, under whom he has a dioteſe of twenty-five pa- 


riſhes, with an annual revenue of fifteen thouſand livres, 


out of which his taxation at the court of Rome is four 
hundred florins. Beſides the cathedral, it has nine con- 
vents, 4 ſeminary, and a college, undet the direction ef 
the fathers of the Oratory, and the Jeſuits had here a very 
fine houſe. The old and new harbour lie contiguous, 
and by means of a canal you paſs from one to the other, 
both having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour, 
which is ſurrounded with bills, and formed by nature al- 
moſt circular. Its circuit is of very great extent, and at 
the entrance on both ſides is defended by a fort with 
ſtrong batteries. The new harbour, which was made by 
order of Lewis XIV. is alſo well defended by batteries, 
and round it ſtands the arſenal, where every man of war 
Has its own patticular ſtore-houſe ; but the guns and cor- 
dage are laid up ſeparate, In it are alſo ſpacious work- 
houfes for blackſmiths, joyners, carpenters, lock-ſmiths, 
carvers; &c, The rope-houſe, which is built entirely 
of free-ſtone, is fix hundred and forty yards in length, 
with three arched walks, in which. as many parties of 
rope-makers may work at the ſame time. I be general 
magazine, which ſupplies whatever may be wanting in 
the particular ſtorehouſes for ſingle ſhips, contains an im- 
menſe quantity of all kinds of ſtores, diſpoſed in the 
greateſt order. The cannou foundery is alſo worth 
viewing. | 
In the, year 1707, the duke of Savoy laid fiege to this 
eity, but without ſucceſs z and in 1721, it ſuffered greatly 
by the plague. The inhabitants make a kind of coarſe 
woollen cloth, and its neighbourhood abounds in ca- 
| 4 | | 
Hieres, the ancient Areæ, a ſmall town, formerly much 
more conſiderable than at preſent ; it having once an 
barbour where pilgrims uſed to embark for the Holy 
Land, This town has a diſtrict court, and ſeveral pub- 
lic offices; it alſo contains one collegiate, with two other 
ariſh churches, and five monaſterics and nunneries. 
The ſoil is excellent, and being Jaid out in orchards, pro- 


duces the fineſt fruit in France, A great deal of ſalt is 


made here, both from ſea-water and a large ſalt lake; but 


the air was unwholeſome, till this inconvenience was re- 
medied by forming a canal, which extends from the lake 
to the fea, 9% | 

This town gives name to the iſlands of Hieres, which 
lie in the neighbouring feaz and in conjunction with the 
continent, form a fine road. Theſe iſlands are three in 
number. The principal,which lies neareſt the town is Por- 
queroles, ſo called from the great number of wild hogs, 
which ſwim over hither from the continent, for the ſake 
of the acorns, abundance of oaks growing here. Ir is 
four French leagues in length, one in breadth, and is de- 
fended by an old caſtle. The ſecond. is Portecroz, that 
being the name of the harbour where a fort is built. 
The third is called Titan, or Levant, from its fituation 
to the eaſtward of the former ; but though it is four 
French leagues in length and one broad, it is uninha- 
bited, On theſe iſlands are ſaid to be found the moſt cu- 
rious medicinal plants of all the ſpecies that grow in 
Italy, Spain, Greece, and Egypt. | 
Frejus, the ancient Forum Julii, is a fortified city 
feated on the river Argent, at the diſtance of a mile and 
a half from the ſea, and thirty-ſix miles to the north-eaſt 
of Toulon, It has a court of admiralty, and is the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 8 of Aix, and bas 
within his dioceſe eighty- eight 5 es, with a yearly 
revenue of twenty · eight thouſand livres, out of which he 
is taxed one thouſand florins at the court of Rome. This 
city contains ſour convents. Among the remains of Ro- 
man antiquities, there are here an aqueduct of conſider- 
able length, and an amphitheatre. 
The principal place in Upper Provence is Siſteron, a 
city that has a ſmall citadel, ſeated at the foot of a rock 


: 


on the, Durance, thirty miles to the ſouth- weſt of Em- * which is gathered manna, benjamin of a 
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Fraxcy, 


brun, and is the ſee: of à biſhop, ſuffragan to 

biſbop of Aix, Who has Get ur ao 7 pg 
venue of fiſteen thouſand Iivres per aunum, and his 14 | 
ation at the court of Kome is eight hundred florins. Here 4 
is a Cathedral and fye convents, and on the other fide of 
the river is a pretty large 9 called La Baune, which 
contains one pariſh church, and one convent, 

Though the ſtate of Avignon belongs to the po 
the greateſt part is ſurtounded by Provence; and as the 
natives of Avignon enjoy the privileges, of natives of 
France, it is proper to give that country in this place 
The country we are now to defcribe is very delightful, 
and particularly abounds in corn, wine, and ſaffron, It 
is ſubject to few taxes, and pays only the tenth of its pro- 
duce; ſo that the annual expence of the vice-legate, and 
the militia, exceed the income ariſing from it to the 
court of Rome. The French farmers-general have, b 
[Means of a ſum of money, obtained the monopol of ſalt. 
and tobacco in this country, though that trade is Ain car- 
ried on in the pope's name. p | 

Avignon, in Latin Avenis, is ſituated on the river 
Rhone, about twenty miles to the north of Arles, and is 
ſurrounded with a wall of fine free-ſtone; but has little 
trade, „ 6 we ſince the manufacture of printed linen 
which afforded a comfortable ſubſiſtence to great num- 
bers of the inhabitants, was ſuppreſſed in favour of the 
French Eaſt-India company, who purchaſed this prohi- 
bition of the pope by paying him a conſiderable ſum, The 
vice-legate, as governor, uſually reſides in the papal pa- 
lace, which is a large ſtructure of free-ſtone, encom- 
paſſed with moats ; but is far from being a regular gdi- 
fice. The arſenal is a long lofty building, but without 
any other fire arms than what are juſt neceſſary to be diſ- 
charged-on public rejoicings. The upper court of the 
vice- legate is called the Rota, and has a right of appeal 
to Rome. The cathedral, which ſtands on the ſame emi- 
nence with the palace, is not very large. In two cha- 
pels are to be ſeen the monuments of pope Benedict XII. 
and John XXII. and alſo the chair or throne of the an- 
cient popes, during their reſidence here. In the church 
of the Celeſtines, are fine paintings of the pretended mi- 
racles performed by cardinal Peter of Luxemburg, to 
whom the church is dedicated, In this church is alſo a 
ſplendid chapel, and a monument in it erected in honour 
of ſome ſhepherds, who are ſaid to have built the ſtone- 
bridge here over the Rhone. In the church of the Fran- 
ciſcans, is the tomb of the beautiful and learned Laura, 
immortaliſed by the poetry and paſſion of the celebrated 

etrarch. | In this town are two ſocieties of Jeſuits, to 
one of which belongs a fine college, with an univerſity 
founded in 1303. The popes reſided here from the 
year 1305 to 1377. In this city the Jews enjoy the free 
exerciſe of theic religion. 


Jet 
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Of the Province of Dauphint, its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
| _ tp hugh us Medicinal Springs, Rivers, and 
rinci itiet, particularly Grenoble, Ambrun, Vienne 

n / heap 
T HE province of Dauphinẽ is bounded on the north 

by the country of Breſſe and the river Rhone; on 
the eaſt it is ſeparated from Piedmont by the Alps and 
Savoy; on the ſouth it borders on Provence; and on the 
weſt on the Rhone. It is nearly of a triangular form, 
and each fide of the triangle is about an hundred Engliſh 
miles in length. 

Lower Dauphine produces corn, wine, olives, ilk, 
hemp, falt, wood, vitriol, cryſtal, iron, copper, and 
lead ; but Upper Dauphine, and indeed above two thirds 
of the whole province, being very mountainous, are ſo 
barren, that great numbers of the natives ſeek for ſub- 
ſiſtence in other parts; yet theſe mountains have ſome 
uſeful products, and contain many curioſities. In thoſe 
of Ambrun and Die, are found marcaſites. The golden 


| mountain, as it is called, yields a ſpecies of cryſtal. Se- 


veral mountains are covered with larch-trees, on the rind 
delightful 


fragrance: 
1 


France. 


fra 
ler 


and agaric, which is üſed in phyfic and ſcar- 
Theſe mountains abound in beaſts that are not 


mois, bear, and marmot, which hive been already de- 


ibed, pheaſants, hawks, eagles; &c. 5 
ſer N. hiſtorians and m n geographers give . 
mpous deſcriptions of the wonders of Dauphiné; 


f repreſent as ſeven and othets more. The firſt 
25 cunt ing, on a bill nine miles from Greno- 
ple. It is a little brook, which iſſues from a ſoil emit- 
ting ſmoke, and even ſmall flames have been ſometimes 
ceived in it, which communicated heat to the water; 
for theſe rwo centuries paſt, this rivulet has altered its 
courſe to the diſtance of twelve feet from that igneous 
ſoil, and is now as cold as common water. The ſecond 
is the tower without venom, about a league from Gre- 
noble, it being pretended that no venomous creature will 
ſtay in it; but this is a notorious miſtake, it bein known 
to ſwarm with adders and ſpiders. The third is the in- 
acceſſible mountain, which 1s a ſteep craggy rock, ſituat- 
ed on a very high mountain, about two leagues from 
Die. But though it is extremely difficult to climb up to 
the top of it, this has been frequently done. The fourth is 
the caves of Saſſanage; which are two excavated ſtones, that 
lie in a grotto above a village of that name. The.coun- 
.people relate, that annually on the fixth of January 
they become full of water, and that the quantity of it in 
one of theſe ſtones, foretels whether wy ſhall have a 

ood or bad winter, and the other prognoſticates whether 
they ſhall have a good of bad harveſt of corn. For ſeve- 
ral centuries paſt this ſtory has been kept up by the ar- 
tifices of ſome of the inhabitants, who themſelves take 
care to fill the ſtones with water: : ; 
There are ſeveral other ſyppoſed wonders in this pro- 
vince, among which is a water fall in a grotto near the 
above caves, arid the floating meadow in the lake of Pel- 
hotiers ; but this ſuppoſed meadow conſiſts merely of 
aſs and ruſhes cemented, as it were, together, by the 
ime of the water. | | 
The waters of La Mothe in this province, are highly 
eſteemed, as a certain remedy againſt all diſorders of the 
ſtomach, fluxes, and even lameneſs, they being much 
better than the water at Aix, in — © La Mothe is a 
valley about five leagues from Grenoble, that runs be- 
tween two high mountains, and enjoys no other proſpect 
but that of bare and ſteep rocks. The only dwellings 
here are wretched huts of ſtraw, ſo that the country is 


river, proceeding from the high part of the diſtrict of 
Gap,. is, as it were, ſqueezed in at La Mothe between 
two high rocks. On its ſhore, at the foot of a very ſteep 
rock, is the mineral ſpring, which if the river riſes but 
half a foot, is covered with its turbid water. To come 
at the ſpring, a perſon muſt clamber half a French league 
over ſteep rocks and dreadful precipices, which ſeem to 
threaten the paſſenger with immediate deſtruction; and 
therefore it is no wonder that theſe excellent waters are 
but little frequented. There are ſeveral other mineral 
ſprings in this province. | 
The principal rivers are the Rhone, the Durance, the 
Iſere, and the Drome. In this province are two arch- 
biſhopricks, and five biſhoprics. The civil law takes place 
here; the inhabitants have alſo particular cuſtoms of their 
own, and likewiſe a parliament, which is alſo a court of 
taxes, with one provincial court of juſtice, ſeven prefec- 
turates, three bailiwics, four royal juriſdictions, and as 
many private lordſhips. The governor and lieutenant- 
general of the province fit in the parliament, and take 
place above the chief preſident. The principal places in 
this province are the following : 
Grenoble, in Latin Gratianapolis, the capital of the 
province, is pleaſantly ſeated at the foot of a mountain 
on the river Ifere, near the place where the river Drac 
diſcharges itſelf into it. Here the parliament meets. 
This city has alfo an intendency, a chamber of accompts, 
a court of taxes, a mint, and a court of the lord-trea- 
furer of France. It is a pleaſant populous city, and be- 
ſides other fortifications, is defended by a citadel, called 
the Baſtile. The biſhop of this place is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, and has a revenue of twenty-eight 
thouſand f 
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found in any other part of France, particularly the cha- |. ed La Perriere, and contains one 


in every reſpe& diſagreeable. The Drac, a very rapid | 


vres, out of which he pays one thouſand flo. | 
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rins to the court of Rome. The river Iſere divides the 
city into two unequal parts, the ſmalleſt of which is call- 
iſh church, and one 
cofivent. ' The name of the la is Bonne; this is the 
moſt beautiful, it being built with ſtraight handſome 
ſtreets, and contains ſeveral magnificent public 1 | 
as the biſhop's palace, the palace in which ate held t 
courts of juſtice, the cathedral; the arſenal, and à gene- 
ral hoſpital. | | | 
The grand chartreuſe; the toſt celebrated of all the 
convents belonging to the order of Carthufians, is ſeated 
on the Alps, at the diſtance of three leagues from Gre- 
noble, There are two ways leading to it; but both are 
carried over ſteep rocks and precipices of a dreadful height; 
the terror of which is increaſed by the roaring of the ri- 
ver Guyer la Mort, during its precipitate courſe among 
them. The convent, which ſtands on an eminence re- 
ſembling a meadow, is environed with rocks and moun- 
tains covered with wood, that riſe to a much greater 
height. This convent forms a ſpacious oblong ſquare 
w in, and without it are a few inns and ſtables. In 
the large hall of this convent is annually held the general 
chapter of the order of the Carthufians, where the Ger- 
man priors take the precedence of all others; and at-their 
arrival may ride into the court of the convent, which 
none of the reſt are permitted to do; but, like gers, 
muſt alight at the gate. In the hall are fine paintings, 
repreſenting the life of St. Bruno, and likewiſe the pic- 
tures of the generals of the order; The former are copies 
of che admirable paintings in the Chartreuſe at Paris, In 
a large gallery may be ſeon views of all the Carthuſian 
convents in Chriſtendom, moſtly executed by eminent 
hands. The church is not large, but very magnificent; 
and among other relics it is ſaid to contain the arm of St. 
Bruno, his body being interred in Calabria: The firſt 
ſettlement of Bruno and his diſciples was half a league 
from this place, and it having no particular name, was ſo 
called from Carthreuſe, a village ſituated near it in a 
valley; and which is ſtill in being. From the kitchen 
of this monaſtery above a hundred perſons are daily fed, 


and among them thirty monks and forty lay-brothers 3 


and all, ſtrangers are entertained here gratis. The wine- 
cellar conſiſts of two lanes lined with caſks of an extra- 
ordinary ſize, and which being immoveable, ate filled 
through the roof by means of leather pipes. This con- 
vent is the head of the order, and chooſes the general, 
who is obliged to reſide here during life, 

Briangon, the capital of a territory called Brianconois, 
is ſeated forty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Grenoble, on 
the ſide of a fieep rock, on the top of which ſtands a caſtle; 


near the town the two little rivers of Dure and Ance 
unite their ſtreams, . and thus form the river Durance. 


Ambrun, or Embrun, the capital of the territory of 
Ambrunois, is ſituated on a ſteep rock, at the foot of 
which runs the river Durance, and is about twenty miles 
to the ſouth of Briangon, It is a ſtrong place both by 
art and nature, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who ſtyles 
himſelf prince and count of Ambrun, and baron of Guil- 
leſtre and Beaufort, who has alſo one-half of the lordſhip 
and juriſdiction of the city His annual revenue amounts 
to twenty-two thouſand livres, and his taxation at the 
court of Rome is two thouſand four hundred florins. The 
epiſcopal palace is the fineſt building in the city, which, 
beſides the cathedral, contains five pariſh-churches, with 
a Capuchin convent, and had lately a college of Jeſuits. 

Vienne, in Latin Vienna Allobrogum, the capital of 
a diſtrit in Lower DauphinE called Viennois, is a very 
antient city ſeated on the Rhone, ſeventeen miles to the 
ſouth of Lyons. It is of pretty large extent; but the 
ſtreets are narrow and ill paved. The cathedral is a beau- 
tiful ſtructure, and in it are three chapters. Here is alſo 
a priory, nine convents, one ſeminary, and there was till 
lately a college of Jeſuits. The church of Notre Dame 


de la Vie is {aid to have been a Roman pretorium. The 


archbiſhop of this place enjoys the title of upper primate 
of Gaul, and his annual revenue amounts to twenty-two 
thouſand livres, out of which he is taxed eighteen hun- 
dred and fiſty- four florins at the court of Rome. In this 
city are made anchors and ſword-blades, with other ma- 
nufaQures in iron and ſteel, and alſo paper-mills. | 
Valence, in Latin' Valentia, the capital of a diſtrict 
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called Valentinois, is ſeated on the Rhone, forty-eight 
miles to the ſouth of Lyons, and is pretty well built : it 
is large, and one of the moſt antient cities in-France, hav- 
I en {ormeriy a Roman colony. The biſhop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Vienne, and has an annual 
revenue of fixteen thouſand livres, out of which his taxa- 
tion to the court of Rome is two thouſand three hundred 
and eighty-nine florins, The 
building: beſides the cathedral, it contains one chapter, 
and three abbics ; with fix convents, and an univerſity. 
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Of the Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Rivers of 
Franche Comti ; with a Deſeription of Beſangon, Salines, 
Dole, and Gray, | 


HE earldom of Burgundy, or Franche Comté, is 
bounded on the north by Lorrain ; on the eaſt by 
the earldom of Mumpelgard and Swiſſerland; and on 
the ſouth and weſt by the government of Burgundy 
and Champagne. / Its extent from ſouth to north is about 
ninety miles, and from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt 
fixty. - Almoſt one-half of it is a level country aboundin 
in corn, wine, paſtures, hemp, &c. and the other half 
is mountainous, but-produces a good breed of cattle, and 
ſome corn and wine. 

This country contains mines of copper, iron, lead, 
and filver. Near the village of Touillon is a ſpring that 
runs.and ceaſes at ſtated times, and the town of Salines 
has profitable ſalt-ſprings and marſhes. In this diſtrict 
are likewiſe quarries of alabaſter and marble ; and alſo 
near the river Doux is a lar ge grotto in which nature hag 
formed pillars, and a ſurpriſing variety of figures ; and 
near Leugne is a natural cavern of ice, which freezes in 
ſummer and thaws in winter, a 

The principal rivers of this province are the Saone, the 
Ougnon, the Doux, the Louve, and the Dain. 

Franche Comte has a parliament of its own z it is ſub- 
je& to a governor, lieutenant-general, and ſub-govyernor ; 
and is divided into four large diſtrias, the principal places 
in which are the following : 

- Breſangon, in Latin Veſontio, and Beſontium, the ca- 
pital of the country, is a hundred and ſixty miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is the ſeat of an archbiſhopric, a 
parliament, an intendency, a bailiwic, a country and a 
mint-court, &c. It is divided by the river Doux into the 
Upper or Old Town, and the Lower or New Town, 
and is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications : it 
is alſo defended by a citadel that ſtands on a ſteep rock, 
and is an oblong ſquare, flanked with four irregular | 
baſtions, the ground being too uneven to admit of re- 
gular works. Till the peace of r it was an 

imperial city, but at that time was transferred to Spain: 
it was afterwards taken by France, and its fortifications 
were greatly r by Lewis XIV. The cathe- 
dral, which is dedicated to St. John, ſtands at the foot 
of Mount St, Stephen; and the archbiſhop, who ſtyles 
bimſelf a prince of the empire, has three ſuffragans under 

im, with a revenue, of thirty-ſix thouſand livres, out of 
which he pays a thouſand and twenty-three florins to the | 
court of Rome. The city alſo contains two chapters, 
eight pariſh-churches, two abbies of monks, and two of 
nuns, twelve convents, one univerſity, three hoſpitals, 
and had a college of Jeſuits. The town-bouſe, the go- 
vernor's palace, and that of Granville, are the moſt re- 
markable buildings in the place; the laſt of which is fur- 
niſhed with a great variety of excellent ſtatues and pic- 
tures, and a library containing a great number of valuable 


books and manuſcripts. In the neighbourhood of Be- 


ſangon are the ruins of an amphitheatre, a hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter, and of ſome pagan temples, with 
a triumphal arch dedicated to the emperor Aurelian. _ 
$alines, in Latin Saline, ſo called from an excellent 
t-ſpring which yields the crown a. great revenue, is 
eaſantly ſituated on a rivulet in a valley between two 
mountains, twenty miles to the ſouth of Beſangon, and 
two hundred to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, It is a long 
town, chiefly conſiſting of one ſtreet, and has four chap- 
ters, four pariſh-churches, ten convents, one college, 


and one hoſpital. The hall, in which they baye their 


-\ 
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iſcopal palace is a fine 


| name, which, from its beauty and fertility, is * Val 


| Fr axer, 


magazine of fait, and where their courts of juſti 
held, is a magnificent building. The town "4 v7 
by a wall, and near it ſtands Fort Belin, which is ſeated 
on a hill, and on angther is Fort Brecon, and a caſtle 
It wr ir five or ſix thouſand inhabitants, and in be 
nei urhood are quarries of jaſper, beautiful al 
ink mole... __ Pn 
Dole, a town ſeated on the river Doux, eighteen miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Beſangon, in a diſtrict of the ſame 


d' Amours, or the Vale of Love, was formerly, while Be. 
ſangon continued a free imperial city, the capital of the 
country, the ſeat of a parliament, of a chamber of ac- 
counts, and of an univerſity. On its being taken by 
Lewis XIV. in 1668, he cauſed the fortifications to be 
demoliſhed z it was afterwards taken by the Spaniards 
who fortified it again; but the French retaking it in 
1674, it was a ſecond time diſmantled, and the parlia- 
ment and univerſity afterwards removed to Beſangon; 
but the chamber of accompts ſtill remains here, It is 
ſtill a pretty town, the ſtreets are ſpacious, and the houſes 
tolerably well built, The publick edifices moſt worthy 
of notice are the church of Our Lady, the Jeſuits college, 
and the palace where their parliament was held. It hag 
alſo one chapter, eleven. convents of both ſexes, and an 
hoſpital. The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to between 
four and five thouſand. Here are ſtill the remains of ſe- 
veral Roman antiquities, particularly of two aqueducts. 
Gray, in Latin Gradicum, is- a pretty trading town 
ſeated on the Saone, about ten miles to the north-weſt 
of Beſangon, and was well fortified, till taken by Lewis 
XIV. in 1668; who demoliſhed the works. It contains 
but one pariſh-church, a collegiate church, five con- 
vents, and had a college of Jelaics. The inhabitants 
are computed to amount to about four thouſand, Here 
they embark great quantities of corn, iron, and other 
merchandize, which they tranſport to Lyons. 


SECT. vn. 


The Situation, Extent, Produce, and Mountains of Alſace, 
| The Inundations of the, Rhine; with the Gold Duſt and 
beautiful Pebbles found in that River. Of the other Rivers 
of Alſace. The Number of its Inhabitants ; the Manner in 
which that Country became ſubject to France; with a De- 
. » ſcription of Straſburg, and the other principal Cities of 
22 


LSACE terminates to the ſouthward on Swiſſerland 
and the Franche Comte, to the eaſtward on Orte- 
nau and Briſgau, to the northward on the Palatinate, and 
to the weſtward on Lortain, extending from north to 
ſouth about eighty-five. miles. The country in general 
is very pleaſant, and abounds in all kinds of grain, fruit, 
eſculent 8 flax, tobacco, and wood: its wine is 
very palatable, and its 8 are alſo rich. The coun- 
try between the rivers Ill, the Haardt, and the Rhine, is 
narrow and but indifferently fertile; but has ſome vine- 
yards and a few paſtures : here rye, barley, and oats, are 
the only grain ; but that partwhich lies between the moun- 
tains, the Ill, and the plain of Soults, in Upper Alſace, 
to the diſtahce of fix miles beyond Hagenau, yields an 
exuberance of grain, wine, and paſtures. The moun- 
tains abound in wood, and, though they produce but lit- 
tle corn, they feed large herds of cattle. The country 
from Mount Saverne, and the levels about Straſburg to 
the Rhine, is incomparably fertile and delightful, it be- 
ing rich in all kinds of grain, tobacco, culinary vege- 
tables, ſaffron, and hemp. 

The chief chain of mountains in this country is the 
Waſgau, in French the Voſge. This chain begins in 
the neighbourhood of. Langres, and extending at firſt 
from welt to eaſt ſeparates the country of Burgundy from 
Lorrain. After this, winding towards the north, it ſepa- 
rates Lorrain from Alſace, and forms another curve to- 
wards the electorate of Triers. The ſummits and valleys 
of this chain, as well as the plains of Alſace, according 
to Buſching, produce a hundred and fifty kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs, and fifteen hundred and fifty ſpecies of herbs, 
which all grow wild. This chain has alſo ſome excellent 


paſtures, and the eminences, where the ſoil is ou 


Fa auc. E U R 
with a funny expoſure, ptoduce very agreeable red and 


; ine, of which a great deal of brandy, vinegar, 
hs 5 8 is made, This ca of mountains has alſo for 
| theſe ſeveral centuries been famous for its mines of fil- 
ver, copper, and lead; ſeveral parts alſo abound in irog, 
antimon „cobalt, ſulphur, and other minerals. It is alſo 
obſervable, that theſe mountains are thick ſet with an 

uncommon number of churches, conyents, and chapels. 
| "The Rhine, which ſerves as a ſecurity to this country, 


| midſt of ſummer, when the ſnow melts on 
= m_ Its inundations then ruin the fields, by cover- 
ing them with ſand. The violent torrents of the Rhine, 
which generally happen every year, frequently alter the 
Gtuation of the iſlands within it. One ſingularity of this 
river is, that in its ſand are found particles of gold, 
which the torrents in their fall waſh from the Alps, and 


frequently cauſes terrible devaſtations, not only in winter, | 


bring into the Rhine. Accordingly it is only below 
Baſil that the ſand contains this precious mixture, which 


is d out with the ſand, and, after paſſing through 
deen warerhy the gold is extracted, The particles of 


old is indeed very fine and beautiful; but is ſo ſcarce, 
that the city of Straſburg, which has the privilege of ga- 


collects five ounces in a year. The Rhine alſo contains 
many cryſtals, and particularly pebbles that receive a 
beautiful poliſh, and are much uſed in France under the 
name of Rhine pebbles. . 

The following rivers iſſue from the above chain, and 
run into the Lower Alſace, the Leber, the Cher, the 
Andlau, the Ergers, and the Breuſch ; theſe three laſt 
run into the Ill. The Serr, the Motter, the Seltzbach, 
the Lauter, and the Queich, which run into the Rhine. 
In Upper Alſace the Berre and the Ill, which alſo run 
into the Rhine. 

The number of inhabitants in Alſace is computed at 
about half a million. In Upper Alface and Sundgau are 


nine, and in both are upwards of a thouſand ſmall towns 


is the German, and they are 
Roman catholics. | 
Alſace has been ſubject to ſeveral German families, 
and particularly to the houſe of Auſtria; but at the peace 
of Munſter the emperor ceded to the crown of France all 
right to the town of Briſac, the Jandgravate of Upper 
and Lower Alſace, Sundgau, and the diſtrict of the ten 
united imperial cities in Alſace, with the whole ſovereign- 
ty belonging to them. On the other hand, France en- 
gaged that the inhabitants ſhould continue unmoleſted in 
| the enjoyment of their freedom ; and promiſed to be 
ſatisfied with the power which the houſe of Auſtria had 
enjoyed over them, and had transferred to France by that 
treaty, In the ſucceeding wars France took the ten im- 


partly Lutherans and partly 


no expreſs ſtipulation was made for their reſtitution, the 
king treated them as a part of his acquiſitions, and direQ- 
ed a chamber of appeals at Briſac, to which not only 
thoſe cities, but the nobility of the empire, and all others 
holding imperial Jands in Alſace, were to bring their 
- procelies, and not to the imperial chamber of the empire, 
At the peace of Ryſwic, in 1697, the emperor and the 
empire ceded to France the perpetual ſovereignty of the 
city of Straſburg, and of all its 'dependencies on the left 
fide of the Rhine, #7 

The principal place in Upper Alſace is Straſburg, in 
atin Argentoratum, the capital of the whole country. 
It is a royal, free, imperial city, and the ſeat of a mint- 
court. It ſtands in forty-eight degrees thirty - ſix minutes 
north latitude, and 4 — degrees forty-one minutes 
caſt longitude, near two miles diſtant from the Rhine, 
and is ſurrounded by the rivers Ill and Breuſch, which 
alſo run through it; beſides which an arm of the Rhine 
4s conveyed to the city. It is not very well fortified, but 
by means of a fluice in the city may be laid under wa- 
ter. The ramparts are extremely pleaſant and planted 
2 trees, and towards the Rhine it has a regular 


8 
* = 


in autumn and winter, when the river is at the loweſt, 
this metal are ſeldom ſo large as a grain of millet ; the 


thering gold for the length of four thouſand paces, ſcarce | 


thirty-two large and ſmall towns, in Lower Alſace thirty- 


and villages. The common language of the inhabitants | 


perial cities in Alface, and as by the peace of Nimeguen 
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Tbe city is large and populous, it containing about 
e Fig thouſand houſes, Pur thouſand three, hundred 
families, and thirty thouſand, inhabitants The Keets 
are in general narrow, two only excepted, and are a- 
dorned with few handſome houſes. , Ihe public build- 
ings are the town-houſe, the nt Ma hog that of 
the intendant, the arſenal, and the play-houſe. In the 
city hoſpital is kept corn of a great age, and they are 
ſaid to have wine that is ſome hundred years old. The 
French hoſpital is a fine building, it being etected by 
Lewis XIV. for the reception of his ſoldiers... + 

The cathedral is a very antient ſtructure, it being 
finiſhed in the year 1449, and conſequently the Proteſt- 
ants are not chargeable with the ſatyrical ſculptures 
which a few years ago were to be ſeen on the cornices and 
pedeſtals, repreſenting monkies, aſſes, hogs, and other 
animals, in monkiſh habits; and among the reſt a monk 
in an indecent poſture with a nun. It is ſuppoſed that 
theſe were done by order of the ſecular clergy, to be re- 
venged on the monks for the ill offices they were always 
doing them. The ſteeple of the cathedral is juſtly reck- 
oned one of the higheſt in Europe, it being five hundred 
and ſeyenty-four feet in height. The clock of this 
ſtructure has been greatly admired; for it not only ſhews 
the hours of the day, but the motion of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars ; among other things there is an angel which 
turns an hour-glaſs every hour, and the twelve apoſtles 
proclaim noon by each of them: ſtriking a blow with a 
hammer on a bell : there is likewiſe a cock which ſteps 
out and crows every hour. Among the curioſities with- 
in this church are the furniture and ornaments which 
Lewis XIV. preſented to it, and are extremely rich and 
magnificent ; fifty perſons it is faid were employed on 
them during eleven. years, and they coſt that prince fix 
hundred thouſand dollars; the principal of theſe is a ſplen- 


* 


did altar- cloth. There are here alſo a triple ſet of miſſal 


veſtments and altar furniture, ſix large ſilver chandeliers, 
each ſo heavy that it requires a ſtrong man to carry it, 
and a crucifix of double the weight. Theſe ſeven pieces 
of plate put together weigh a thouſand and ſixty-ſix 
pounds eight ounces, N PR | 

There are here alſo three collegiate churches, two of 
which are parochial, together with four others belonging 
to the Romiſh community ; but the Lutherans are ia 
poſſeſſion of St. Thomas's church, in which the illuſtri- 


ous count Maurice of Saxony was- interred in the year 


17513 yet the Proteſtants perform their public worſhip 
at Woltiſheim, and not in the city. The univerſity and 
gymnaſium hete are Lutherans ; and here are alſo an ana- 
tomical theatre, a phyſic garden, a royal ſociety founded 
in 1752, and particularly inſtituted for the natural hiſtory 
of Aliace; there are allo fix convents, and till lately a 
college of Jeſuits. e ee th | 
The city council is half Lutheran and half Roman ca- 
tholics ; but moſt of the burgbers are Lutherans': the 
college of magiſtrates conſiſts of three chambers ; to the 
firſt belong thixteen perſons, who 5 over matters of 
juſtice ; the ſecond is compoſed of fifteen perſons, under 
whoſe care are the rights and privileges of the city, the 
hoſpitals, police, and finances; the other chamber is com- 
poſed of twenty-one, in whom is lodged the ordinary 
government of the city. Over theſe is the grand council, 
which conſiſts of thirty members, ten of whom are no- 
blemen, and twenty burghers. It has alſo an inferior 
council, for the determination of affairs of leſs impor- 
tance, The ſupreme magiſtrate. here, ſince the city has 
become ſubjeR to France, is the royal prætor, who takes 
care of the king's rights, and that nothing be done in the 
college of magiſtrates, contrary to his majeſty's pleaſure, 
The inhabitants, however, pay nothing to the king ; 
but all the impoſts levied here are expended in the ſup- 
port of the city. Wein | | 
To this city belong five diſtricts, or lordſhips. The 
biſhopric of - Straſburg alſo comprehends a conſiderable 
tract of territory, ſubject to the biſhop, as a temporal 
lord. It lies ſcattered in Upper and Lower Alface, and 
on the other ſide of the Rhine, where he has two diſ- 
tricts. He ſtyles himſelf prince of the empire, and land- 
grave of Alſace ; and though at preſent ſubject to France, 


r ſide of the 


| * by virtue of the diſtricts on the 0 


© Rhine, 
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chalcedonies, and other 


havin 
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Rhine, is actually a ſtate of the empire, and has a ſeat 
and voice in the diet: ht has alſo many vaſlals under 
him, and among them almoſt all the nobility in Lower 
Alſace, together with a great part of thoſe in the Upper. 
His revenue is ſaid to amount atinually to two hundred 
and fifty thoufand livres, and it was formerly much more 
conſiderable. As a biſhop he is ſubordinate to the arch- | 
biſhop of Mente. . 
Fort Louis is a very ſtrong and handſome fortification, 
n an iſland in the Rhine, twenty miles to the north- | 
eaſt of Straſburg. It was erected in the year 1686, and 
confifts of a ſpacious and regular quadrangle, with four 
large baſtions, and the ſame number of half-moons. Near 
it is a ſmall town, formed of ftraight ſtreets, and the 
whole iſland is fortified round, ITE | 
Zabern, a ſmall town ſeated on the river Sor, fifteen 
miles to the north-weſt of Straſburg, It was the uſual 
reſidence of the biſhop of Straſburg, till this place em- 
braced the Lutheran religion ; and his palace and gar- 
dens here are delightful. Here is a collegiate church, one 
hoſpital, and two convents ; but what is particularly re- 
markable, is the beaten broad road, carried, behind the 
City, to the top of a high mountain, the aſcent to which 
is rendered ſo eaſy by ſuch a number of windings, that a 
88 may either aſcend or deſcend without the leaſt 
iſhculty, 
| Colmar, the capital of U Alſace, is ſituated near 
the river II, thirty-five miles ſouth-by-weſt of Straſ- 
burg, and had ſtrong walls, which Lewis XIV. cauſed 
to be demoliſhed in the year 1673; but after the treaty 
of Ryſwic he encomp it with new walls. The in- 
habitants are ſaid to enjoy all their privileges, andz tho 
moſt of them are Lutherans, have li of conſcience. 
It contains about eight hundred houſes, and ſeven thou- 
ſand one hundred and forty inhabitants. w 


SECT. Vil, | 


Of tht Dutchies of Lorrain and Bar; their Situation, Ex- 
tent, Produce, and Rivers ; the Manners and Language 

of the Inhabitants. The Manner in which they became ſub. 
jet to the preſent Duke of Lorrain ; bis Titles, and a De- 


feription of the principal Cities in theſe Dutchies, | 


HE my of Lortain derives its name from Lo- 
tharius II. grandſon to the emperor Lewis I. and 
was formerly of much ter extent. It is at preſent 
bounded on the eaſt by the Lower Palatinate and Alſace, 
from the latter of which it is ſeparated by the Vogean 
mountains, on the ſouth by Franche Comte, on the 
weſt by Champagne, and on the north by Metz. Its 
— breadth from north to ſouth is about a hundred 
miles, and it is nearly as much from eaſt to weſt. 
It enjoys a very temperate climate, and has a fruitful 
ſoil, whiich particularly abounds in grain, though it has 
many woods and mountains ; but in th | 


ele are 
ame, and alſo excellent paſture. The country has alſo 
alt ſprings, with ſome mines of iron, copper, tin, and 
filver. In the mountains of Waſgau are found agates, 
s. Its lakes too abound in 
fiſh, particularly the lake of Lindre, the profits of which 
are ſaid to amount to ſixteen thouſand livres per annum, 
The principal rivers in this dutchy are the Maeſe, the 
Moſel, and the Saar. Here are alſo the ſmall rivers of 
Volay, Mortaire, and Meurte. 
The inhabitants have always been reputed brave ſol- 
diers, and their modern dukes have canſtamly kept on 
foot a particular army, which have performed ſignal ſer- 
vice. But the French have frequently had the policy to 
turn the power of Lorrain to their own advantage, and 
to the prejudice of the duke. The Lorrainers are alfo 
laborious ; but have little trade with ftrangers, they 
no 124 rivers, and all neceſſaries within 
what little trade they have conſiſts of | 


ſpoken here is French, except in the 
where that language bs Goth. The 
Romiſh religion prevails all over the country. 

Lotharlus, the younger ſon of the emperor of the ſame 


themſelves ; b 

corn and linen, 

The ug 
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name, may be confidered'as the firſt founder of 


and privileges, with the rank and quality of lovereizu 


of Lorrain, its name being derived from N 12 | 
country, after his deceaſe, was divided among his rela- 
tions, and was afterwards ſometimes poſſeſſed by the Gef. 
mans, and ſometimes by the French, and continual dic 
putes aroſe between the emperors of Germany and the 
kings of France. At length, in 1733, France took 
cffion of this dutchy ; and in the preliminaries of 

peace in 1735 it was concluded, that not only the duch 
of Bar, but likewiſe that of Lorrain, the eatluom of "4 
kenſtein excepted, ſhould be ceded to Staniſlaus, king or 
Poland, and father-in-law to Lewis XV. and afiee by. 
deceaſc both duchies, together with the abſolute love- 
reignty of them, ſhould for ever belong to the crown of 
France; On the other hand, the emperor Charles VL, 
engaged in return to cede the great dutchy of Tuſcan 
to his ſon in-law Francis Stepnen, 'the late emperor x4 
atone for his loſing Lorrain, This was ſettled in 1736 | 
and the following year Staniſlaus took actual poſſcy,y 
of the dutchies of Lorrain and Bar, and the duke of 
Lorrain became poſſeſſed of Tuſcany. | 

The dukes of Lotrain bear the following titles : 8. b 
the grace of God duke of Lorrain and Mercceur ; king + 
Jeruſalem and Marchis ; duke of Calabria, Bar, and 
Guelders ; margrave of Pont a Mouſſon and Nomen 
and count of Provence, V audemont, blamont, Zutphen, 
Saarwerden, and Salem, From hence may be ſeen bor 
only the countries the duke actually poſleſſes, but likewiſe 
their pretenſions. The eldeſt ſon, during the life-time 
of his father, is ſtyled count of Vaudemont, and allo 
writes himſelf, while unmarried, margrave of Pont 4 
Mouſſon; but after his marriage he allumes the tiile of 
duke of Bar, The antient houſe of Lorrain, by virtue of 
a treaty concluded in 1736, retains all the ticles, arms, 


prinoes, which it formerly enjoyed, yet without any claun 
to the ceded countries. 
The principal places in the dutchy of Lorrain are the 
following : n 
Nancy, the capital of the dutchy, and the antient re- 
ſidence of the dukes, is ſeated in a delightful plain neat 
the river Meurte, ſeventy-five miles to the welt of Straſ- 
burg, and is divided into the Old and New Town. The 
former is both the ſmalleſt, and makes the meaneſt 
pearance, it being built with natrow ſtreets ; but in it 
ſtands the palace, which was begun by duke Leopold 
Joſeph ; yet only the main body is finithed. The ſpa- 
cious long ſquare, ot wide ſtreet before it, has a fine ap- 
pearance. In the palace are eighteen very exquilite pieces 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting the atchievements ot Charles IV. 
duke of Lorrain. Here are allo ſhewn the ſabres of two 
Burgundians, who were killed with Charles the Bold; 
and likewiſe that duke's helmet, lined with red velvet, 
and a yellow creſt on the top. This belmet uſed to be 
carried every year in proceſſion by the captain of the 
Swiſs, while two other Swiſs carryed the ſabres. Near 
the palace is a beautiful garden upon one of the baſtions, 
from which there is a very fine proſpect. Adjacent to 
this garden ſtands the opera-houſe, which was built by 
Bibiena, an Italian architect, who alſo built the theatre 
at Vienna. This houſe is not remarkable for its large- 
neſs, but is extremely well contrived, and on eacn fide of 
it is a good tribuna, which is a great ornament to it. 
The New Town is larger, and containg broad and 
ſtraight ſtreets, with ſeveral beautiful houſes ; but, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of this country, they are generally 
low. In this city are three pariſh and three collegiate 
churches, with two abbies, ſeventeen convents, one col- 
lege, one hoſpital, an academy of ſciences, and one com- 
mandery of the knignts of Malta. Among the collegiate 
churches is the new ſtately cathedral, which is imme- 
diately ſubject to the pope. This is a magnificent build- 
ing, it being adorned with two towers and a cupola after 
the Italian taſte, Ihe chapter conſiſts of a primate and ſix- 
teen canons. Ihe duke nominates the primate without con- 
ſulting the canons, In the collegiate church of St. . 
ſtands not only the monument of Charles the Bold, du 
of Burgundy, who was flain-in 1476, but alſo the tombs 
of the antient dukes of Lorrain, The latter dukes are 
interced in the church of the Capuchins, [The city was 
| 3 formerly 
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formerly. fortified, but by the peace of Ryſwic was diſ- chapters, ſixteen pariſh churches, fix abbies, and as ther® 
mantled, only the works of the Old Town {till remaining. | are here many Jews they have a ſynagogue, There 11 
Luneville, in Latin Lunaris Villa, a (mall, very an- | here a parliament, an intendency, a chamber of accompt? 
tient, and once fortified town on the river Veſouze, | and impoſts, a mint, a country and foreſt court, beſides 
ſtands in a low marſhy country, twelve miles to the ſouth- other public offices, Among its fortifications are three 
eaſt of Nancy. It is at preſent the capital of a proyolt- | citadets. The biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf a prince of the 
ſhip, and has a fine palace, in which not only the two | Roman empire, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Treves, 
laſt dukes of Lorrain chiefly reſided, but was the reſidence and has a dioceſe of fix hundred and thirtcen pariſhes, 
of king Staniſlaus, till in the year 1755, when the right | with a revenue of a hundred and twenty thouſand livres, 
wing of the palace was entirely burnt down. In this | out of which he annually pays to the court of Rome ſix 
town is alſo an abbey, with a commandery of the knights | thouſand florins. "© : ** 4 
of Malta, and three convents. The gymnaſtic, academy | Phe biſhopric of Metz and its diſtri muſt be diſtin- 
in this place is altered to a foundation for cadets, one- guiſhed from the Meſſn, and is a long but irregular tract 
half Lorrainers, and the other Poles, , _, of land, the lord of which is the biſhop ; but he has been 
It is remarkable that at a few miles diſtance from | deprived of his temporal juriſdiction, which: chiefly be- 
Luneville is Beaupre, an abbey of Proteſtant Benedictines, longs to the duke of Lorrain, particularly the ſalt- works, 
but they follow the Ciſtercian rule of St. Benedict. It is | in lieu of which the biſhop receives thirty thouſand livres, 
ſeated in a delightful country, and has an abbot, . nine | and four hundred 1 5 of ſalt, which the duke, or at 
prieſts, nineteen religious and twenty-three lay-brothers, | preſent the French king, cauſes to be annually delivered 
with a yearly revenue of eighty thouſand Lorrain livres. | into. the biſhop's magazine, | "I 3 | 
The duchy of Bar, or Barrois, was antiently an earl-] Sate-Louis is a new town and fortification begun by 
dom, ſo called from the caſtle of Bar, erected in the year Lewis XIV. on the river Sare in 1688, and finiſhed. about 
964 by Fredetic I. whom the emperor Otho created earl | four or hve years after, It is ſituated, about thirty-two 
of Bar. The principal place in this diſtrict is miles to the north-eaſt of Metz. Its ſtreets are regular, 
Bar le Duc, the capital of the country, ſeated on a god the fortifications form a regular hexagon. It is the 
riſing ground on the banks of the river Ornain, about | ſeat of the county court, and contains one pariſh church, 
forty miles to the welt of Nancy, and is a handſome well- | with two, convents. This town, with a diſtri belong - 
built city, with two chapters, one pariſh-church, one | ing. to it, has been ceded by the duke of Lorrain id 
priory, ſeven convents, and an hoſpital. Here alſo is a | France. | 1 4 


ducal palace. The country of Verdun extends along the Maeſe; has 
. many large towns and villages; but has only one city, 
| S EQ T. I. * is that JV " 7 2 — aaa : 
wad clad he city of Verdun, in Latin Verodunum, of Veredu- 
Of = * „ 4 — 4 Ke ko 3 num, the capital of the country, is ſituated about thirty- 
rn | eight, miles to the north-weſt of Nancy j it is the ſee of 
rr ; | | a biſhop, and has a provincial and a manor court. It 
HE government of Metz conſiſts of the countries of | conſiſts of three parts, namely, the Upper, Lower, and 
| Meſffin, French Barrois La Saare, and French | New Town; and, beſides its other fortifications, is de- 
Luxemburg. Its principal rivers are the Maeſe z the Mo- | fended by a fine citadel, The biſhop, before the city 
ſelle, which riſes in one of the Waſgau mountains, and | and diſtrict were annexed to the crown of France, was a 
is conſtantly navigable from Metz, diſcharging itſelf into | prince of the empire, and ſtill ſtyles himſelf ſuch, as al ſo 
the Rhine; the Meurte, which alſo riſes in the Waſgau count. of Verdun. The archbiſhop of Treves js his me- 
chain, and runs into the Moſelle; the Orney, or Ornain | tropolitan. His dioceſe conſiſts of a Hundred and ninety- 
the Saare, which runs into the Moſellez and the Saone, two pariſhes, his revenue is fifty thouſand livres, and he 
which falls into the Rhone. | 5 pays to the court of Rome four thouſand four hundred 
The Meſſin, or the country round the city of Metz, and ſixty - ſix florins. Beſides the cathedral, there ate in 
is but indifferently fertile, and produces little wheat, It | this city one collegiate and nine pariſn-churches, "fix ab- 
was antiently a part of the kingdom of Auſtraſia, of which | bies, and a college of Jeſuits, It was formerly an impe- 
Metz was for a long time the capital, and the uſual re- | rial city, but in the year 1552 the inhabirahts put them- 
ſidence of the king. When the children of Charles the ſelves under the protection of France, and in 1648 they 
Great and Lewis the Pious divided the dominions of that | fell abſolutely under the power of the Ftench king. 
erown; the kingdom of Lorrain roſe out of the. remains | The earldom of Toulois being ſmall, is hemmed in by 
of that of Auſtraſia; and towards the end of the ſecond | Lorrain; and, together with the city of Toul, and the 
royal line of France, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, three other biſhoprics of Metz and Verdun, put itſelf in 1552 
— cities, ſhook off the yoke, and, to ſecure their | under the protection of F rance, which in 1648 obtained 
freedom, put themſelves under the protection of the em- the abſolute ſovereignty over them. 2: 1466 
peror. The power was divided between the biſhop and | Toul, in Latin Tullum, the principal city in this earl- 
the magiſtrates z, but the latter, by the aſſiſtance of the | dom, and the ſee of a biſhop, is ſeated on the Moſelle, 
ple, obtaining the ſuperiority over the former, the | over which is a fine ſtone bridge, with a regular fortifi- 
biſhop bad no other power in the city of Metz and the | cation. This town, which ſtands ten miles, to the weſt 
country of Meſſin than a ſhare in the election of the | of Nancy, has a provincial and diſtri court, and was 
. and in the adminiſtration of the oath of formerly an imperial city. Its biſhop was a prince of the 
office. The magiſtrates enjoyed an unlimited authority | empire, which title, daher with that of earl of Toulois, 
in the city and in the country of Meſſin, and the biſhop | he ſtill aſſumes; he is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Treves, 
in the domains of his biſhopric on this fide. the Vis ; and his dioceſe contains fourteen hundred pariſhes ; yet 
though in certain caſes appeals lay to the imperial cham- | his revenue is little more than ſeventeen thouſind 
ber, which they acknowledged as the ſupreme power of | livres, and he pays at the court of Rome two thouſand 
the empire. In 1552 Metz, Verdun, and Toul, put | five hundred florins, In this city is a fine cathedral, one 
themſelves under the protection of. France, Which kept | collegiate and four pariſh-churches, three abbies, twsd 
polleſſion of theſe three cities under the name of the pro- priories, ſeven convents, two hofpitals, one commandery 
tected diſtrict, till the year 1648, when, at the peace of | of the knights of Malta, and one ſeminaf ß. 
Weſtphalia, the three biſhopricks were abſolutely tranſ- OCT ogatuna's i thy, * 
ſered to France. Re ' ' 04" xa 110 Da Mo EE , 
Metz, in Latin Metæ and Metis, the capital of the| _ „ v5} #5; te 1 
country, lies between the Moſelle and Seille, which here | Of French Flanders; its Situation, Produce, and principal 
unite their ſtreams, and is ſituated twenty-eight miles to Places; with à particular if ag of Grawlints, LI | 
the north of Nancy. The Old Town is large, but the Doway, Cambray, and Dunkirk. . 7 
ſtreets are narrow; and though the houſes are built in a e 1 95 
de old taſte, they are handſome ſtructures. The New WE have alrealy given a deſctiption of Flanders in 
Town is likewiſe large, and much more beautiful than] VV 


. 
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peneral in page 277, where we have deſcribed that 
the n, Beſides the cathedral, this city contains three part belonging 14 he houſe of Auſtria,” and with this we 
3 in a N eee 
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have concluded our account of Germany, that country 
making a part of the circle of Burgundy. We have given 
Dutch Flandets under the ſection which treats of the 
Generalité Lands, in page 297, under which name the 
Dutch include that country; and we ſhall now give ade- 
ſcription of French Flanders, which is properly inſerted 
here, as it conſtitutes a part of France, and is in no re- 
ſpect a ſeparate country. 

French Flanders contains a part of the antient earldom 
of Flanders, the Cambreſis, the country of Hainault, and 
a ſmall part of the earldom of Namur, This country is 
bounded on the north by the Seine and the German 
ocean, on the caſt by the Auſtrian Netherlands, on 
the, ſouth by Artois, and on the weſt by the German 
ocean, | 

French Flanders being a part of the earldom of Flande 
which Lewis XIV. over-run in 1667, it thence obtain- 
ed its name, It abounds in corn and vegetables of all 
Kinds, as alſo in flax. Its paſtures are excellent, and 
conſequently produce fine cattle ; but for want of wood, 
or coal, the inhabitants are obliged to make uſe of turf 
for their ſuel. | 

The principal places 
lowing : 

Gravelines, or Gravelingen, a ſmall but ſtrong town 
ſeated near the mouth of the Aa, on the Englifh chan- 
nel, fifteen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Dunkirk, and, 
beſides its other fortifications, is defended on the land- 
fide by a good citadel, and to the ſea by a fort. It was 
taken and burnt by the Engliſh in the =o 1383, but 
afterwards rebuilt to better advantage, and walled round. 
In 1528 it was fortified by the emperor Charles V. but 
its works have been ſince confiderably improved by mar- 
mal de Vauban, ſo that it is now a pretty ſtrong place. 
In 1644 it was taken by the French, and in 1652 by the 
archduke Leopold, In 1658 it was again taken by the 
French, and was at laſt yielded to them by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees ; but in 1694 was entirely laid in aſhes. 

L'Ifle, Liſle, or Ryſſel, the capital of French Flanders, 
and of all the French conqueſts in the Netherlands, is 
ſituated on the Deule, thirty-ſeven miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Dunkirk. It is beautifully built, and is large, 
handſome, and populous; it is the refidep® of the go- 
. vernor-general ; and has an intendency, a mint, a caſtel- 
lany, a bailliwic, and foreſt court. It has a collegiate 
church, and about thirty other churches, ſeven of which 
are parochial, a great number of convents, and a noble 
hoſpital called Z"hipital Camteſſi. Several of the build- 
ings are very fine, particularly the exchange, which is a 
ſquare ſtructure, ſurrounded with piazzas. 

This city is ſtrongly fortified, which the Engliſh and 
their allies experienced in the reign of queen Anne, when 
prince Eugene, after the battle of Oudenarde, having fat 
down. before it in 1708 for near three months, took it at 
Taft, though with the loſs'of a great number of men; but 
it was reſtored to. the French by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. | | 
| Bath the antient and ne fortifications are very nume · 
rous and conſiderable, they having been greatly improved 
by marſhal de Vauban. The citadel, which was the firſt 
built by that great engineer, is 4 pentagon, compoſed of 
fiye regular baſtions, defended by ſeveral works, and ſur- 
rounded with a deep ditch, a covert-way, and glacis. To 
this fortreſs are two gates, one towards the city, and the 
other towards the country. The eſplanade, or ſpace between 
the city and citadel, is planted with four rows of trees, 
which form very pleaſant. walks. The general governor 
French Fl: THF, is alſo governor of this city, in whoſe 
abſence his 1285 is ſupplied by the king's lieutenant. 
The citadel has alſo a goverrior, and a lieutenant of the 


n French Flanders are the fol- 


king. | 
The governor, preſides at the meeting of the ſtates, 
which is commonly held about the cloſe of the year. The 
ther members of this aſſembly are the magiſtrates of 
Idle, who have always the 
have ſovereign juriſdiction, and the deputies from Douay 
and Orchis. The ſum demanded by che king from the 
ſtates generally amounts to two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand livres, which is always granted and raiſed from the 
twentieth part of the revenue of eſtates, and from duties 
| og taxes. Belides which the city of LIſle annually pays 
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ſt rank, the lords who 


Fraver, 
thirty-ſeven thouſand five hundred livres toward the fe. 
pairs of the fortifications. The clergy and nobility pax 
no ſubſidy, and do not aſſiſt at the meeting of the ! 
but three or four days after they break up, theſe are called 
together by the governor, &. and a ſum demanded in 
the king's name; and then theſe two bodies common! 
grant a twentieth part and a half of the income of thei; 
eſtates. The body of the magiſtracy of L'Ifle and its 4ir. 
krict is compoſed of a mayor, ſtyled revare, and twelys 
echevins, all of whom are annually changed. There are 
here confiderable manufactures of ſilk; cambric fine 
linen, and other ſtuffs; and their camblets are high] 
eſteemed. - The trade of L/Iſſe through France by land- 
carriage, or by way of Dunkirk, is pretty conſiderable 
The moff profitable commerce is that to Spain and the 
Weft Indies, either on their own account or by com- 
miſſion. 

Douay, a pretty large and well fortified city, lies on 
the river Scarpe, twelve miles to the eaſt of Arras, and 
is of an oval form, larger than L' Me, but leſs populous by 
one-third, It is defended by Fort Scarpe, which ftands 
about a mile below the city, and the whole country may 
be laid undet water by means of fluices. Here is an 
univerſity founded in the year 1559, one collegiate 
church, and feven that are parochial, with a famous 
En 1 | 

e principal trade of this city conſiſts in the making 
and ſfelling of worked camblets, which are bought up by 
all the neighbouring people, eſpecially at the annual fair 
kept here in NN The magiſtracy conſiſts of twelve 
echevins, the firſt of whom is ſtyled the chief. In 1710 
the confederates made themſelves maſters of the city; but 
loſt it again in the year 1712. a 

The Cambreſis is about ten leagues in length, and 
from five to ſix broad, though in ſome places not above 
two or three. It is fruitful and populous. 

Cambray, in Latin Cameracum, and Camaracum, the 
capital of the Cambreſis, is ſituated on the Scheld, fifteen 
miles to the fouthſeaft of Douay, and is a pretty large 
well fortified city, defended by a citadel and fort. It is 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, and, befides its cathedral, con- 
tains two chapters, ten pariſh-churches, two abbies, and 
two hoſpitals. The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf prince of 
the holy Roman empire, as indeed he formerly was, and 
count of Cambteſis. He is, however, lord of the city. 
His dioceſe conſiſts of eight hundred pariſhes, and his 
revenue is a hundred thoufand livres, out of which he is 
annually 19 to pay ſix thouſand florins to the court 
of Rome. This city is famous for its cambric, which 
took its name from it. It has been ſubject to France ever 
fince the year 1667. 

Chateau- Cambrefts,' the capital of the earldom of 
Cambrefis, lies thirteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Cam- 
bray, and was once fortified ; but at preſent lies open, 
and contains one abbey.  "'Fhe-archbifhop, who has here 
a very magnificent palaee, and fine gardens, is lord of 
this palace. (399 

In the year 1559 the famous treaty of this name was 
coneluded here, between Henry II. king of France, and 
Philip II. king of Spain, by which the French gave up 
a hundred and ninety-eight towns for St, Quintin. 

French Hainault is # part of the earldom of Henegau, 
and its principal city is the following: 

Valenciennes, a large and populous city, ſeventeen 
miles to the north-eaſt of Cambray, is ſeated on the river 
Scheld, which not only divides it into two parts, but 
almoſt runs round it. The fortifications are after the 
manner of Vauban; it has a good citadel on the Scheld, 
and very fine fluices. That part on the right of that 
river belongs to the dioceſe of Cambray, and has one col- 
legiate church, and one abbey ; the other fide belongs to 
the diocefe of Arras. The inhabitants have manufac- 
tures of woollen ſtuffs, and very fine linen. This city 
was taken by the French in 1677. | 

The government of Dunkirk contains only the town 
of the ſame name, and ſome neighbouring villages. At 
the peace of Utrecht, and all the other treaties that have 
been concluded ſince, it was agreed, that the fortinca- 
tions and harbour ſhould be demoliſhed. . 

Dunkirk, called by the French Dunquerque, is ſeated 


on the Colne, Which here falls into the Btitiſn . 


FRANCE. 
in the fifty fit 


ond de 
— * mileb to the eaſt of Calais, It derives its 
— from a church built there on the Duns, or ſand- 
banks, erected. as it is faid, ' c 

reached Chriſtianity among the Flemings. Some houſes 
were gradually built near it, fo as to form a little town, 
which Baldwin, earl of Flanders, in the tenth century, 
encompaſſed with a wall ; and it enjoying a harbour com- 
modious for trade, the inhabitants engaged in commerce, 
by which it grew large and wealthy, and had even ſome 
{hips of war 3 ſo that in the twelfth century the inhabi- 
tants fitted out a ſmall fleet againſt the Norman pyrates, 
and performed ſuch eminent ſervices, that Philip, earl 
of Flanders, conferred ſome conſiderable privileges on 
the town. In the thirteenth century it was ſold to the 
biſhop of Cambray, who enlarged the town and improv- 
ed the harbour. It was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral different families, and in 1538 the emperor Charles 
V. erected x caſtI& here; but in 1551 it was taken and 
deſtroyed by the French. It was afterwards poſſeſſed by 
Spain; and, though the town recovered itſelf again, the 
inhabitants had a great ſhare in the diſturbances which 
aroſe in the Netherlands. In 1646 and 1658 it was 
taken by the French, and in the laſt-mentioned year ceded 
to ry iſh for aſſiſting France againſt Spain. In 
1662 Charles II. king of England, fold the town to 
France for five millions of livres, by which means Lewis 
XIV. acquired alſo Mardyke, and the other villages 
which the Engliſh had built round Dunkirk, 

Lewis upon this ordered the city to be well fortified, 
erected a fine citadel, and built Fort Lewis, which 
ſtands to the ſouth on the canal of Bergen, about a mile 
and 'a half from the town. The harbour was alſo put 
into a moſt excellent condition, two moles of piles form- 
ing a canal in the ſea, a thouſand fathoms in length, and 
about forty in breadth, and at each end of the moles were 
erected two batteries. 
dyke was a fort, together with the battery of Revers; 
the caſtle of Gaillard on the eaſt, and a little farther 
Fort Blanc. Between all theſe forts ſhips were to paſs 
in their way to the harbour, contiguous to which was 
alſo a large baſon. 

This city enjoyed a flouriſhing trade, and in 170 
contained ſixteen hundred and thirty-nine houſes, in 
which were fourteen thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- 
four inhabitants. The Engliſh, for the ſecurity of their 
commerce, which had ſuffered immenſe damage from the 
privateers of Dunkirk, compelled France to promiſe at 
the peace of Utrecht to deſtroy the fortifications, to fill 
up the harbour, to demoliſh the dams and ſluices, and 
never to repair them. This was actually begun; but it 
was found, or at leaſt pretended, that by filling up the 
harbour, the country round, for about ten French leagues, 
would be in danger of being overflowed. To remedy 
this inconvenience ſeveral fruitleſs negotiations paſſed be- 
tween France and England, and in the E while a 
new canal was made at Mardyke. By the treaty conclud- 
ed at the Hague between France, England, and Holland, 
in 1717, it was agreed, that the large entrance of the 
new ſluice at Mardyke, which was forty-four feet broad, 
ſhould be entirely demoliſhed ; and that no harbour, 
fluice, or baſon, ſhould ever be made either at Dunkirk 
or Mardyke, or within two French leagues round ; and 
that the demolition of the works of Dunkirk ſhould be 
entirely completed : but France making no great haſte 
in this work, it was in 1748 made an article of the peace 
at Alx la Chapelle. After which France, inſtead of ful- 
filling theſe engagements, began ſome new works, which 
gave freſh umbrage to the court of England, who receiy- 
ad certain intelligence that the city was again fortified on 
the land- ſide, the baſon widened, and rendered as com- 
modious for' the reception of ſhips as ever the harbour 
had been. The French court replied, that theſe works 
had no other view than to free the inhabitants from the 
exhalations of the ſtagnating water, a pretence as falſe 
as'1t-was ridiculous, ſince the French made the greateſt 
advantage of this place during the late war; but at the 
concluſion of it, again agreed to demoliſn the works, and 
fill up the bar, which is the more neceſſary to be inſiſt- 


degree two minutes north latitude; and 


o 


ed upon, as the French have no other 1 in the kingdom ; it being an oblong pentagon, compoſed of five 


ree twenty-ſeven minutes eaſt longitude, | 


by St. Eloi, who ſirſt 


Beſides theſe, on each ſide of the 
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dyke at length became celebrated for its noble 
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Channel, but that of St, Malo's, which is only capable 
of receiving ſhips of between thirty and forty guns. 

. Mardyke is a village about four miles to the eaſt of 
Dunkirk, and was formetly conſiderable only on account 
of its fort, built on the ſea ſhore, which has often been 
beſieged and taken, and was at laſt demoliſhed. Mar- 

e at ten canal, 
which Lewis XIV. cauſed to be formed under the direc 
tion of Le Blanc, it being three thouſand three 5 
and thirty-cight fathoms and two feet in length. It be- 
gan at the canal of Bergen, near Dunkirk, and extend- 
ing itſelf, with the breadth of between twenty-five and 
thirty fathoms, no leſs than fifteen hundred- from eaſt to 


«veſt in length; it then winded from ſouth to north, and 


three hundred fathoms farther had an incomparable ſluice 
With two baſons, one of which was ſorty- four feet broad, 
it being contrived for the reception of large veſſels; the 
other twenty-ſix feet in breadth, and intended for thoſe 
that were ſmall. By all the above treaties ſince that of 


Utrecht, the French have agreed to deſtroy this canal, and 
other works, 


„E CT. xt; 
Of the Cotnty of Artdis ; its Situation, Extent, Produce; 
Government, and principal Cities, 

N county of Artois, which forms a part of the 

Netherlands; is bounded on the north by Flanders, 
on the eaſt by Hainault, and on the ſouth and weſt by 
Picardy. It is twenty-fix French leagues in length, and 
about half as much in breadth. This is one of the beſt 
and fineſt provinces in the whole kingdom, and, beſides 
its great ig carries on a conſiderable trade in flax, 
hops, wool, oil of turnip-ſeed, and has ſeveral manu- 


factutes of linen. 


Its principal rivers are the Scarpe, the Aa, and the 
Canche. | 
This country, together with Picardy, is ſubje& to one 
governor-general, a lieutenant-general, and two deputy- 
vernors, one for Artas and Bapaume, and the other 
or Aire and St. Omer's. Here is a provincial council. 
which in civil affairs is ſubordinate to the parliament of 
arts. The raifing of the royal revenues is here admi- 
niſtered by conſent of the ſtates, which conſiſt of the 
clergy, a great number of abbots, and the deputies from 
every chapter : beſides theſe there are the nobility, who 
amount to about ſeventy perſons, and the commoners, 
who conſiſt of the council of Arras, and the deputies of 
the 1 of the eight principal towns of the coun» 
try. No cuſtoms are paid here; the free gift required is 
in ſome meaſure ſettled at four hundred thouſand livres; 
but the charges of forage are more or leſs according to the 
number of cavalry in the country. | 


Tune principal places in the county of Artois are the 
following : | 

Arras, the Origiacum of Ptolemy, and the Atrebatæ 
of Cæſar, is ſituated in a diſtrict of the ſame name, and 
ſtands on the Scarpe, twelve miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Douay. It is a very antient and large place, divided in- 
to two parts, the one called the city, and the other the 
town, which is the more modern of the two; each of 
theſe" is ſurrounded with old walls, which have round 
towers, built after the antient manner, and a gate, over 
which was an inſcription in French, „That when the 
French ſhall take Arras, the mice ſhall eat the cats,” as 
if that event was impoſſible; but the event ſhewed that 
it was not, for the French took it in 1640. 7 


Tue old walls were repaired by Vauban, who added 


ſeveral baſtions, and a great number of new works in the 
ditch, which is large and very, deep, particularly. lu- 
nettes, built after Vauban's manner, and the firſt works 
of that kind which that excellent engineer performed. 
The ditch is ſurrounded with a covert-way, and a glacis 
as uſual, beyond which are ſeyeral redoubts of a penta- 
gonal figure, placed in the re-entering angles, and each 
has its particular ditch, covert-way, and glacis. The ci- 


) tade] is ſomewhat higher, towards the country; it is not 


very large, but is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt in the 


ons 
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baſtions, as many half-moons, four tenailles, placed in 
the curtains, and a fauſſe-braye, which cover the front 
on the city-ſide. All theſe works are ſurrounded with a 
ditch, into which the Scarpe runs, or at leaſt a canal 
drawn from that river, | 

This town has handſome broad ſtreets, and is inha- 
bited by wealthy traders and artificers, who make ſail- 
cloth ind rapefiry; eſpecially the latter, which was in- 
vented here, and therefore that manufacture obtained 
the name of Arras, which is indeed very beautiful, tho” 
inferior to the tapeſtry made at Paris, Bruſſels, and Ant- 
werp. The large market-place here is ſurrounded with 
fine buildings, 4mong which is the governor's houſe. 
There are eleven vari churches, ſeveral convents, one 
ſeminaty, ahd there was lately a college of Jeſuits. The 
cathedral, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a 
fine ſtructure, in which are preſerved ſome famous relics. 
The abbey of St. Vaſt has a magnificent church be- 
longing to it ; and among the chapels here, is one called 
the chapel of the Holy Candle, in which was kept a can- 
de, which it is pretended was given by the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin, to the inhabitants, to cure them of. an inward heat, 
which burnt and conſumed them. The biſhop is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Oambray, and has a dioceſe of 
four hundred pariſttes, with a revenue of twenty-two 
thouſand livres a year, and is taxed at the court of Rome 
four thouſand florins. He is lord of the city, and pre- 
ſident in the aſſembly of the ſtates, | 

Aire, in Latin Aeria, and Aria, a conſiderable fortreſs 
on the river Lys, near the confines of Flanders, and about 
ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of St. Omer's. This is a 
ſtrong and well fortified place, having, beſides the walls, 
baſtions, half-moons, horn- works, redoubts, counter- 
ſcarps, ditches, and a morals, which encompaſſes it on 
three ſides, On that fide which is acceſſible, at the diſ- 
tance of a cannon-fhot from the city, and the river Lys, 
ſtands fort St. Francis, to which you go from the city by 
a regular canal, 'This fort is a ſmall, but regular pen- 
tagon, compoſed of five baſtions, encompaſſed by a ditch, 
a covert-way, and glacis. The Lys divides the city into 
two unequal parts, which contain a collegiate church, 
with ſeveral convents, and had, till lately, a college of 
1 with two hoſpitals, one of which is inſtituted 

r foldiers. 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrength of this place, the French 
took it in 1641, and ſoon after it was retaken by the Spa- 
niards. In 1676, it was again taken by the French, 
and was confirmed to them at the peace of Nimeguen. 
In November 1710, it ſurrendered to the allies, after a 
very & hey ſiege, and the trenches had been open for 
fix weeks ; but by the treaty of Utrecht, it was reſtored 
again to the French. 

Betweeh Aire and St. Omer's, are the ruins of the 
ohce conſiderable city of Terouenne, which alſo ſtood | 
on the rivet Lys. It was famous on account of its be- 
ing inveſted by Henry VIII. king of England, in perſon, 
in the year 1503, aſſiſted by the emperor Maximilian, 
who, on this occaſion wore a St. George's croſs. At this 
fiege the French, on pins, Oo throw proviſions into the 
town, were defeated by the Engliſh, with great ſlaugh- 
ter, and from the yy with which they fled, this was 
called the Battle of the Spurs, intimating that theſe were 
the principal weapons they made uſe of to eſcape in ſafe- 
ty. A 9 after this battle, the city was taken, 
but diſmantled and quitted. "The French afterwards re- 
paired it, but the emperor Charles V. taking it in 1553, 
jevelled it with the ground, ſince which time it has never 
been rebuilt. | 
St. Omer's, the capital of a bailiwic, is called in La- 
tin Andomaropolis, and was formerly called Sithin, -It 
is a conſiderable city, ſeated on the Aa, eight miles north- 
weſt of Aire, partly on an eminence, and partly on a 
morals, and is one of the beſt fortifications in the Ne- 
therlahds ; it being defended not only by a caſtle, but by 
large baſtions, between which are 4966S, 5 ſurround- 
ed with large ditches, which are indeed too high to have 
any water in them; but are ſo deep, that it would be very 
difficult to mount from them to the walls of the ram- 
parts. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſtop of Cambray, and has a revenue of forty thouſand 


7 


| 
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of great height, where a conſtant 


| 


logne, are annually bought up five or fix thouſand 


France. 


livres, and its taxation to the court of Rome is a thou- 


ſand florins. 

In this city are ſeveral fine ſtreets, 
with many handſome houſes, among which is the town 
houſe. The cathedral dedicated . Omer, is a noble 
ſtructure, chiefly remarkable for its chapels, which are 
embelliſhed with fine marble and beautiful paintings, 


and'a large ſquare, 


| Beſides the cathedral, are fix parith churches, and a ver 


rich abbey of the order of Benedictines. On each fide ot 
the portico belonging to it ſtands a large ſquare ſteeple 
| | watch is kept, to 
give notice whether there is an enemy in the neighbour. 
hood of the city, the gates of which are never opened 
till it be day-light, and the watch has given notice, by a 
ſignal, that he has diſcovered no danger. Here are alſo 
ſeveral convents and nunneries, two hoſpitals for mai. 
dens, a general hoſpital for the fick, an orphan houſe 
for poor hoys, another for girls, and a houſe for twelye 
poor old men, in memory of the twelve apoſtles; be- 
ſides ſeveral other "97 rpg particularly one for 
annually giving a ſum of money to poor girls in mar- 
*. Here is alſo an Englifly ſeminary. 
he city is populous and has ſome trade, a number ot 
ſmall veſſels coming up here from the ſea by means of 
the river Aa. The government of St. Omer's is under a 
mayors who is annually changed, and twelve echevins, 
and under its juriſdiction are above an hundred yil- 


lages. 

Ho the north-eaſt of St. Omer's are floating iſlands 
that move backwards ànd forwards, according to what- 
ever motion is imparted to them. Upon theſe iſlands are 
ſeen graſs always growing, and the people draw them 
with ropes to the ſhore in order to drive their cattle into 
them : they have allo ſome trees growing here, but theſe 
they keep very low, for fear the wind ſhould have too 
much hold of them, and drive the iſlands with too much 
violence. 


SECT. XI. 


Of the Prov nce of Picardy ; its Situation, Extent, Pro- 
duce, Rivers, Commeree, and principal Cities, particularly 


Amiens, Abbeville, Calais, and Boulogne. 
P ICARDY is bounded on the north by Hainault, 

Artois, and the Streights of Calais ; on the Eaſt by 
Champagne; on the ſouth by the Iſle of France; and on 
the weſt by Normandy and the Engliſh Channel. This 
province is long and narrow, it being uſually compared to 
a bent arm, and in this figure is nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, but not above forty in breadth, and 
in many places not above twenty, It is generally a plain 
country, and produces wine, fruit of all kinds, plenty of 
corn, and great quantities of hay ; but wood being ſcarce, 
moſt of the inhabitants burn turf ; they have, however, 
_ pit-coal, but it is not ſo good as that of Eng- 
and, 

Its prineipal rivers are the Somme, the whole extent 
of which is confined to Picardy ; it becomes navigable 
at Bray, and, after receiving ſeveral ſmall rivers, divides 
into twelve channels which are afterwards united, after 
which it falls into the Britiſh Channel. The Oiſe has its 
ſource in Picardy, on the confines of Hainault, and, after 
receivi CT rivers, becomes navigable at La Fere, 
and falls into the Seine at Conflans. The Canche, 
which falls into the Britiſh Channel below Eftaples. 
The Lanthie, which alſo falls into the Channel. The 
Lys, which falls into the Scheld. The Aa, which 
is made navigable at St. Omer's, by means of fluices, and 
at laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Channel. The Scarpe, 
which falls into the Scheld, and the Deule, which was 
formerly no larger than a brook, but now by means of 
cannals and fluices is become a conſiderable river. 

The ſituation of this province on the ſea, its many na- 
vigable rivers and canals, with the induſtry of the inha- 
bitants, render it the ſeat of a flouriſhing trade. In it 
are made beautiful filk ſtuffs, woollen uf, coarſe linen, 
lawn, and ſope; it alſo carries on a large trade in corn 


and pit-coal. In the government of Calais and Bou- 
colts, 


.. which 


Faance: 


i ing afterwards turned looſe in the paſtures of 
N — hs are ſold for Norman horſes. The fiſheries 
on this coaſt are alſo very advantageous. _ 

In Picardy are four biſhoprics, two provincial courts, 
two governments, five courts of admiralty, four foreſt | 
manors, and four lordſhips. , 

Picardy is divided into Upper, Middle, and Lowet 
Picardy, and is again ſubdivided. into four deputy go- 
vernments, the principal places in which are the follow- 
Wi axjets, in Latin Ambianum, the capital of Picardy, 
and of the earldom of Amienois, is ſeated on the Somme, 
ſixty-five miles to the ſouth of Calais, and eighty 
to the north of Paris. It appears very delightful from 
the largeneſs of its ſtreets, the beauty of the houſes, and 
the extent of the ſquares, in two of which ſeven fine 
ſtreets meet. On the ramparts are planted two rows of 
trees, which form a very agreeable walk. The river 
Somme enters this city in three different channels, thro 
the ſame number of bridges; ſo that after watering ſeve- 
ral parts of the town, theſe unite again at the other end 
near St. Michael's bridge. $31 

The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is one 
of the fineſt and beſt embelliſhed in all France: the pil- 
lars, choir, chapels, tombs, and paintings, are particu- 
Jarly adorned; and more eſpecially the principal entrance, 
which is flanked with two lofty towers, on which are 
placed ſeveral ſtatues. Among other relics they pretend 
to have here the heart of St. Fobn the Baptiſt. In this 
city is alſo a collegiate church, a chapter of St. Nicho- 
las, fourteen parih churches, ſeveral abbies and con- 
vents, and an academy of the Arts and Sciences, with ſe- 
veral hoſpitals. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, and within his dioceſe, beſides the 
above cathedral, are twelve collegiate churches, ops 
ſix abbies, fifty-five priories, ſeven hundred and fifty 
rectories, one hundred and three chapels of eaſe, and 
forty-eight communities. His annual revenue is thir- 

den nd livres, and his taxation to the court of Rome 
is ſour thouſand nine hundred florins. Here is the ſeat of 
a preſidial court, an independent bailiwic and provoſt · 
ſhip, an office for the finances, and a mint. In this city 
ml the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants carry on a 
manufacture of ferrets, and alſo make a conſiderable 
quantity of black and green ſoap. | 
Abbeville, that is, the Abbot's Town, is the capital of 
Ponthieu, a diſtrict of Picardy, and is ſeated twenty miles 
to the north-weſt: of Amiens, and fifty-two to the ſouth 
of Calais, in a very del 
divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, and parts the city in- 
to two main diviſions, the one towards the Low Coun- 
tries, and the qther towards Normandy. - It is alſo wa- 
tered by the rivulets of Scardon, Sottins, and Corneille, 
or Taniere. The tide here flows up the Somme, to the 
height of about ſix feet, by which means, and its ſitua- 
tion, it is rendered a commodious port; it being but fif- 
teen miles from the Engliſh Channel. 3% 

Abbeville was originally no more than a farm or manor 
belonging to the abbey of St. Requier, from which it had 
its name: it afterwards became a borough, from the con- 
courſe of people who came and ſettled in it. It is now 
well ſortified, and encompaſſed with walls, which are 
flanked with baſtions and large deep ditches. The houſes 


wiſe extremely dirty, and next to Amiens is the moſt po- 
pulous town in all' Picardy. It contains a collegiate 
church dedicated to St. Ulfranc, which' is a lofty e 
building, fourteen pariſh churches, fifteen convents, a 
commandery of the order of Malta, and a college, 
has a provincial court, with a bailiage, a foreſt court, a 
court of commerce, a court of admiralty, and a ſalt of- 
tice, As it is conveniently ſituated for commerce, it car- 


and ſoap, The woollen manufacture eſtabliſhed here in 
1665, by Mr. Roberts; a Dutchman, has ſucceeded ſo 
well, that at preſent its cloths are little inferior in fine- 
neſs and goodneſs to thoſe of England. In it are alſo 
made very beautiful barragons, together with mocades, a 

ind of carpets, dimity, pluſh, coarſe linen, ſpun wool, 
and hs | 

is 2 


9 plain on the Somme, which 


are moſtly of timber, old and meanly built; it is like- 


It 


ries on a great trade in corn, oil, hemp, flax, cordage, 


„9042 K. 


conveniencies, for no veſſe 


— 
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Calais, a ſtrong ſea- port town, in the fifty-firſt degree 
two minutes north latitude, and in the third degree fif- 
teen minutes welt Jongitude, one hundred and forty- three 
miles to the north of Paris, in a marſhy plain, on the 
narroweſt part of the Britiſh Channel, which is here on- 
ly about ſeven leagues broad; here the white chalky 
clifts of Dover may be ſeen from the coaſt ; and between 
Dover and Calais, go two packet-boats twice a week. 
The figure of this city, including the citadel, is an oblong 


1 


| ſquare, the two long ſides of which are each about two 


hundred and twenty perches in length; and the two 

ſhorteſt about ninety. One of the — ſides is to- 
wards the ſea, and very well fortified; the other is to- 

wards the land, defended by baſtions lined with ſtone, 

and covered with half-moons and deep ditches, nine or 

ten perches broad, that can be filled either with ſalt or 

freſh water, as they pleaſe. The ſhort fide that lies op- 

poſite to the fort of Nieulai, may be deferided by being 

laid under water, and the other fide, called the Attack of 
Gravelines, is ſtill better fortified. The whole is encom- 

paſſed by a covert-way, and fort Nieulai, juſt mention- 

ed, is ſaid to be a perſect piece of fortification in its kind: 

it has four baſtions, and from thence the whole country 

about Calais may be laid under water in leſs than twen- 

ty-four hours. The citadel has till its ancient circuit 

and ditches, but the chevalier de Ville has ſurrounded it 

with a new encloſure with three regular baſtions ; and it 
is ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that it not only commands 

the town and fort, but likewiſe all the neighbouring, 
country. Ships enter the port by a long canal, made by 
ordef of Lewis XIV. between two moles; at the head 
of each is a horn-work, defended by a half-moon, and 
encompaſſed by a wall, a deep ditch, and covert-way. 

This port is very happily ſituated, but has ſeveral in- 

I can enter it without running 
a great riſque ; it being almoſt choaked up, and there is 
no road for ſhips to ride at anchor. The canal at Calais 
is, however, of great uſe to the inhabitants for inland na- 
vigation; for by means of this canal one may eaſily paſs 
by water from Calais to St. Omer's, Gravelines, Dun- 
kirk, Bruges, and Yypres. However, notwithſtandin 
the convenient fituation of Calais, with reſpect to Eng- 
land and Holland, it is leſs populous than might be ex- 
peed, it being ſuppoſed to contain only five thouſand 
inhabitants, b 9 R - (i 

The ſtreets of Calais are ſtraight, well paved, and 
adorned with ſeveral houſes in the modern taſte. In the 
city is only one pariſh church, which is a fine building 
and Has a very magnificent dome, and a very beautiful 
altar of marble ; there is another church in the ſuburbs 
of St. Peter. It has four convents, two communities for 
the inſtruction of youth, and two alms-houſes. 

The inhabitants carry on a good trade in wine, brandy, 
ſalt, flax, horſes, and butter. They are exempt from all 
taxes, but the aſſeſſments for the repairs of the fortifica- 
tions and canals run high. The city has a particular go- 
vernor, a deputy-governor, and a mayor; and to the go- 
vernment of Calais belong twenty-four pariſhes, 

Edward III. king of England, took the city after a me- 
morable ſiege in the year 1347; and after the Engliſh had 
it in their poſſeſſion about two hundred years, it was re- 
taken by the duke of Guiſe in 1558. It was, however, 
agreed by the treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis, that Calais 
ſhould continue in the hands of the French during the 
ſpace of eight years, after the expiration of which term 
it was to be reſtored to the Engliſh, Queen Elizabeth 
accordingly demanded it, but the chancellor de L'Hopi- 
tal refuſed to reſtore it, under pretence that during the 
firſt religious war in France, which began three years af- 
ter the above treaty of peace, the Engliſh had ſeized 
Havre de Grace, and by this means had violated the 
treaty, and forfeited their right to Calais, which the 
French kept, though the Engliſh did not keep Havre de 
Grace, it being retaken by the French. Albert, arch- 
duke of Auſtria, and governor of the Low Countries, 
made himſelf maſter of Calais in the * I 7257 but it 
was reſtored two years after to Henry IV. of France, by 
virtue of the treaty of Very ins. In ſhort, this city 
was bombarded by the Engliſh in the years 1694, 1695, 
and 1696. | i 
6 B Boulogne, 
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Boulogne, the ancient Geſoriacum, or Giſoriacum, 


and fince Bononia, is the capital of a diſtrict, called the 
Boulonois, a particular government entirely independent 
of the governor-general of Picardy. This city ſtands 
upon a kill, at the mouth of the little river Liane, ſixteen 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Calais. The harbour is very 
incommodious, with a narrow entrance, into which mer- 
chant-ſhips can only enter at time of flood; and St. John's 
road before the city, for ſhi 
is 3 bad, no veſſels being able to weather it 


there, unleſs the wind blows from ſome point between 


the north and ſouth-eaſt ; for with all other winds the 
ſea is extremely rough and boiſterous. Here formerly 
a watch-tower, called by the French La Tour 
4 Ordre, the Tower of Orders, and by the Engliſh the 
Old Man, ſaid t6 have been firſt built by Julius Cæſar, 
and repaired by the emperor Charlemagne ; but having 
been neglected, it fell down, and in the room of it was 
erected a ſmall fort, which ſerves for the defence of the 
harbour. | 
The city is divided into the and Lower Town, 
the former of which is well fortified with a ſtrong citadel], 
and in it are ſeveral public ſquares and beautifu] foun- 
tains, together with a palace, where juſtice is adminiſter- 
ed. Here is allo a cathedral dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, more venerable for its antiquity than for any thing 
elfe ; alſo the parochial church of St. Joſeph ; an abbey 
of St. Vilemar ; beſides ſome monaſteries, a ſeminary for 
the cducation of ſuch as deſign to take holy orders, and 
an hoſpital built at the expence of the family of Au- 
mont. The Lower Town, which is not inhabited by ſo 
many perſons of quality as the other, is larger and more 
conſiderable for its trade, it being chiefly inhabited by 
merchants and tradeſmen, and extends along the little 
port at the mouth of the river. The biſhop of this 
place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, and has 
under his juriſdiction two hundred and ſeventy- ſeven 
pariſhes, with one hundred and forty-ſeven chapels of 
caſe, and a revenue of twelve thouſand livres, out of 
2 he pays fifteen hundred florins to the court of 


8. | 
In the year 1478, Lewis XI. ſurrendered this country 
to the Virgin . , declaring that for the future he and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould hold it from her immediately as her 
vaſſals, paying her for homage a golden heart at their 
acceſſion to crown; in purſuance of which Lewis 
XIV, paid twelve thouſand livres for himſelf and his fa- 


ther Lewis XIII. | 

Boulogne was taken dr ney VIII. king of England, 
in the year 1544, and afterwards reſtored to the French 
king Henry H. by a treaty of peace in 1550, in conſide- 
ration of his paying three hundred thouſand crowns. 


SECT. XIII. 


| The Situation; Extent; Produce, Rivers, and Gevernment of 
e and Brie ; with a Deſcription of the principal 
| Cities, as Troyes, Ohalons, Rheims, and Sens, 


HE province of Champagne is bounded on the 
| north by Hainault and part of the biſhopric of 
Liege; on the eaſt by Luxemburg and Lorrain ; on the 
ſouth by Bur gon & and on the weſt by the Iſle of 
France and Pic y; it being one of the moſt conſider- 
able provinces in the whole kingdom. This province 
extends from the weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, or from Lagny to 
Bourbon, forty-ſix leagues in length, and from 2 ＋ 
north, or from Ravieres to Rocrois, about fifty- four. It 
derives its name from the large plains in its center, but 
its borders are full of foreſts, hills, and mountains. | 
© This country produces plenty of grain, but is partieu- 
larly famous for its wine, which 1s exported in great 
quantities; and the natural commodities in which the in- 
habitants trade, are corn, wine, iron, wood, and cattle, 
with bay, woollen and filk ſtuffs, linen, e. | 
Its principal rivers are the Meuſe or Maeſe, which re- 
ceives its ſource near the village of Meuſe; the Seine; 
the Maine, which riſes in Baſfgny ; the Aube, which 


' biſhoprics. It is governed by the parliament, the cham. 


of war can come no farther, | 
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. Francy, 
In this country are two archbiſhopries and four 


ber of accounts, and exchequer of Paris, except the ter- 
ritory of Sedan, which belongs to the parliament of 
Metz. It has ten provincial and diſtri courts, ſeveral 
foreſt-courts, two courts of mintage, and a generalits, 
The military government of this province is lodged in a 
overnor, four general-lieutenants, under whom are four 
ereditary ſub-governors. The principal cities in this 
* are we following: 1 
Troyes, the ancient Auguſtomana, or Auguſto 
the capital of the 2 ſeated in . — 
agne, on the river Seine, about ſeventy miles to the 
outh-eaſt of Paris, and is pretty large, but far from 
being ſo flouriſhing and populous as formerly. It has 
fourteen pariſh churches, including the cathedral, and two 
collegiate churches, with four abbies, ten convents, one 
college, one ſeminary, and one hoſpital. The cathedral 
which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a very noble ſtructure 
its portico is in a fine taſte, but the tower on the left- ſide 
of 1 ay been * unfiniſhed. | 
e city is ſurrounded with walls, but they are not 
kept in good repair; and formerly it had —4 caſtles, 
from which it is ſuppoſed to have obtained its preſent 
name ; but there are now few remains of them left. The 
biſhop of Troyes is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Sens ; 
his dioceſe contains three hundred and ſeventy- two 
pariſhes, ninety-cight chapels of eaſe, with ſeventeen 
abbies ; his yearly revenue is fourteen thouſand livres, 
and his taxation at the court of Rome is two thouſand 
florins. This city ſtill carries on a tolerable trade, eſpe- 
cially in linen, flax, hemp, and cotton fuſtians, canvas, 
wax and tallow-eandles, needles, ſerges, and tapeſtry, 
Chalons, a large city ſeated on the Maine, in the Cha- 
lonois, a ſmall territory, and ninety-five miles to the eaſt 
of Paris. In this city is a cathedral, two chapters, eleven 
pariſh-churches, three abbies, nine convents, and there 
was till lately a college of Jeſuits. The biſhop, who 
| is alſo a count and peer, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and in his dioceſe are comprehended three hun- 


| dred and four pariſhes, ninety-three chapels of eaſe, with 


nineteen abbies. His yearly revenue is twenty-four thou- 
ſand livres, and his taxation at Rome three thouſand 
florins. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in 
ſhalloons, which took their name from this place, and in 
other woollen ſtuffs. 

Rheims, the antient Durocortorum, and Civitas Re- 
morum, the capital of a diſtrict called the Rheimois, is 
ſituated fixty-two miles to the north of Troyes, and 
eighty-five to the north-eaſt of Paris, and is one of the 
moſt antient and celebrated cities in the whole kingdom. 
It is about four miles in circumference, and contains 


_ | ſeveral fine ſquares, large ſtreets, well built houſes, 


and magnificent churches. Among theſe is the cathedral 
of Our Lady, which is a fine ſtructure, though of Gothic 
architecture; the principal door is remarkable for its 
workmanſhip, and the great altar, at which the corona- 
tion of the kings of France is performed, is plated with 
gold. The treaſury of this cathedral muſt be very great, 
a8 king at his coronation makes an offering here. 
The book of the Goſpel upon which the king takes the 
coronation oath, is ſaid to be written in the Sclavonic 
tongue, and the cover is of gold ſet with gems. The 
archbiſhop of this place is the firſt duke and peer of 
France, perpetual legate of the ſee of Rome, and pri- 
mate of all Gallia Belgica. He alſo crowns the king; he 
has an annual revenue of fifty thouſand livres, and his 
taxation at the court of Rome is four thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty florins. Here are alſo three collegiate 
churches, five abbies, nine convents, a commandery be- 
Jonging to the order of St. Anthony, a commandery of 
the nights of Malta, and, till the Jeſuits were expelled, 
had here a large ſeminary, and a fine college. 

| e abbey of Henedictines of St. Remy in this city is 
one of the nobleſt belonging to that order in all France; 
and on the altar of its church is kept the holy pbial, 
which at the baptiſm of Clovis, in 496, by biſhop Re- 
migius, they pretend was brought from heaven by 2 
dove, at the prayer of that faint, the crowd being ſo 
great that he was unable to get to the font with the u ual 


has its ſource on the frontiers; and the Aiſne or Aine, | 
Tos 


oil, 


FRANCE. 


; is phial is of a dark red glaſs, about the lengt 
4 . finger, and nearly 8 in ſhape a l 
Hungary- water bottle. It has a gold ſtopper, and is fix- 
ed in a perforated ſquare caſket faſtened on a ſilver 
falver, it being ſeen only through a cryſtal cover placed 
over the caſket. The oil is ſaid to be 2 dry, but on 
every unction of a king of France a {ſmall By of it 
is taken out, and mixed with the oil prepared for the 
unction. The univerſity here was founded in the years 
1547 and 1549. Among the other public buildings are 
three ſpacious hoſpitals. The city carries on a confidet- 
able trade in wine, woollen and filk ſtuffs; arid ginger- 
bread. It has ſeveral remarkable remains of Roman an- 
tiquities, particularly three gates of the city, which to 
this day bear the names of ſo many pagan deities, namely, 
of Mars, of the Sun, and Ceres. | ; | 
Sens, the Agendicum of the antients, the capital of 

a diſtrict called the Senonois, is ſeated on the Yonne, and 
is large but not very populous, though it is well ſituated 
for trade, This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe 
revenue amounts to fifty thouſand livres, and its taxation 
to the court of Rome is fix thouſand one hundred and 
ſixty-fix florins. The cathedral, which is dedicated to 
5 is admired for its ſtately front; it being a- | 
dorned with various figures and lofty towers; as alſo on 
account of its rich chapels, antient tombs, and the mag- 
nificence of the high altar, where is a table of gold en- 
riched with precious ſtones, and on which is repreſented 
in relievo the four Evangeliſts, together with St. Ste- 
phen. There are here allo ſixteen pariſh-churches, five 
abbies, nine convents, and there was till lately a college 
of Jeſuits. 

everal councils have been held in this city, one of 
the moſt famous of which is that in the year 1140. It 
contains a provincial diſtrict, and foreſt court, together 
with a ſalt- oſſice. | | | 
. Meaux, in Latin Meldi, the capital of a diſtrict called 
Brie Champenoiſe, is ſeated on the river Marne, twenty- 
five miles to the north-eaſt of Paris, and contains a pro- 
vincial and diſtrict court, a ſalt-office, &c. It has alſo a 

eral-lieutenant, arid a particular governor. The 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris : his dio- 
ceſe is divided by the river Marne into two large arch- 
deaconries, to each of which belong three tural deanties; 

der both. tlieſe are nine abbies, ſeven chapters, and 

hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſhes, The biſhop's | 
annual revenue amounts to twenty-two thouſand livres, 
and his taxation at the court of Rome to two thouſand 
florins. Beſides the cathedral there are in this city one 
chapter, five abbies, ſeveral convents, one alms-houſe, 
and one hoſpital. 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the Government of Burgundy ; its Name, Situation, Ex- 

tem, Rivers, Government, and a Deſcription 7 the prin- 
cipal Cities ; particularly Dijon; Autun, and Trevoux, the 
Capital of the ſmall Principality of Dombes. 


Benn. called by the French Burgogne, de- 
rives its name from the Burgundians, who, towards 
the beginning of the fifth century, ſettled in Swiſſerland 
and Franche Comte, whence ſpreading themſelves to- 
wards the rivers Soane and Rhone, they erected a king- 
dom of their own, which was gradually reduced by the 
kings of the Franks. This country is bounded on the 
north by Champagne, on the eaſt by Franche Comte, on 
the ſouth by Lyonnois, and on the weſt by the Bour- 
nois and Nivernois. It extends from to weſt a- 
bove thirty French leagues, and from north to ſouth a- 
bove forty-five. | | 
It is very fertile in corn 
cular excellent wine. 

The rivers here are the Seine; the Dehune, which 
runs into the Soane; the Brebince, or Bourbince, which 
iſſues out of the lake of Lon u; with the Ar- 
 mancon, the Ouche, and Tille, with ſeveral mineral 
ſprings. 

In this government are 


and fruit, producing in parti- 


four biſhopricks. The diſtrict 
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| Dijon, which was erected in 1476; 


and provincial courts are ſubordinate to the parliament of | 


Av 
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| except the provincial 

courts of Magon and Auxerre, and the diſtrict of Bar-ſur- 

Seine, which are ſubject to the parliament of Paris. The 

ſtates of the country, conſiſting of the repreſentatives of 
the nobility, clergy, and commons, meet regularly eve 

three years by writ from the King, in order to faiſe the 
ſums required of them, | 


Dijon, in Latin Divio, the capital of the country, and 
Rt of Burgundy, is ſituated in the Dijonois, a- 
out a hundred and forty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Paris. It is fortified after the antient manner, and de- 
fended by a caſtle flanked with great round towers. It 


is a pretty large city ; the ftreets are well Jed, broad, 
the churches 


and ſtraight ; the houſes are handſome, an 
and * beautiful. The neighbouring country is 


| fruitful, pleaſant, and watered by the rivers Suſon and 


Ouche ; the ws 2 whieh is but a rivulet, and, after 
running thtou city moat, paſſes through the city 
iefelf, where it falls 1180 the Dijon. * i F 

In this city are ſeveti pariſh-churches; four abbies; 
three large hoſpitals; or alms-houſes, fevetal convents, 
with a chapel in which is kept a ſuppoſed miraculous 
hoſt; and the Jeſuits had here a magnificent houſe. 
There are in this city likewiſe an academy of ſciences, 
and in 1723 a college of law was alſo erected here. 

The walks before the city are a quarter of a league in 
length, planted with three rows of linden-trees, and 
terminated by a delightful grove, This city is the re- 
ſidenoe of the governor, the parliament, an intendancy, 
a taillage-office, a provincial, ſupreme, and particular 
court, a ſalt office, &c, The biſhop is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Lyons, and enjoys a revenue of eighteen 
thouſand livres a year, out of which he pays to the court 
of Rome twelve hundred and thirty-three florins. 

Autun, the Auguſtodunum of the antients, ſtands on 
an eminence neat three hills on the river Arux, and is 
about a mile in length and as much in breadth. It con- 
fiſts of the Upper city, which is commanded, by Mount 
Cenis, and the Lower city, in which is the citadel, and 
where are held the provincial tribunal, a foreſt court, 4 
ſalt-office, and ſeveral other courts, The biſhop of this 
place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons, though he 
is preſident of the aſſembly of the ſtates of Burgundy, and 
has a dioceſe of fix hundred and eleven pariſhes and four- 
teen abbies under him. His revenue amounts to ſeven- 
teen thouſand livres, and his taxation at the court of 
Rome is four thouſand and eighty florins. In this city is 
one cathedral, five abbies, two ſeminaries; two'priories 
one collegiate and twelve parifh-churches, There was 
here alſo a college of Jeſuits, and there are at preſent ſix 
convents, particularly a fine chartreuſe, ſituated in the 
ſuburbs, in the church of which lie the laſt dukes of 
Burgundy, and two bells In the midft of the city 
is an open place called The Field of Mars, and there are 
ſtill the remains of three pagan temples, one of them de- 
dicated to Janus, and another to Diana, Here are like- 
wiſe two antient gates of excellent workmanſhip, which 
ſome have taken for triumphal arches, with a circus and 
the remains of a pyramid ; which laſt, to all appearance, 
has been a tomb. | 

Auxerre, in Latin Antiſſiodorum, the capital of the 
earldom of Auxerrois, is ſituated on a hill near the river 
Yonne, ninety-two miles to the ſouth of Paris. It has a 
provincial and foreſt court, a chamber of tythes, a ſalt- 
office, &c and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Sens; his dioceſe contains two hundred 
and thirty-eight pariſhes, and he has a yearly revenue of 
thirty-five thouſand livres, out of which he pays four 
thouſand four hundred florins to the court of Rome. His 
palace is a moſt noble ſtructure. In this city are alſo a 
collegiate and eight pariſh-churches, . five abbies; fix con- 
vents, one commandery of the knights of Malta ; and, till 
the expulſion of the ſefuits, they had a ſeminary and a 
college in this city ; there are here likewiſe two hoſpitals. 
This place, by means of the Yonne, carries on a good 
trade. | 

Trevoux, the antient Tixurtium, the capital of the 
principality of Nombes and of the caſtellany of Trevoux, 
is ſeated on a hill by the Saone, a hundred and eighty- 

ight miles to the ſouth-by-weſt of Paris, and is the re- 


ence of a governor, a parliament, a diſtrict court, and 
a mint, 


468 
a mint. It is (aid to have derived. its name from its ſitua- 
tion on one of the highways which Agrippa made into 
Gaul, and which here divides into three branches. It 
has one chapter, three convents, and an hoſpital. 

This city, with the little principality of Dombes, be- 
longs to the duke of Maine, and was declared by Lewis 
XIV. anabſolute principality. Hence the princeof Dombes 
has here the power of life and death, can confer nobility, 
coin money, and impoſe what taxes he pleaſes on his 
ſubjects, though he has his own parliament. His certain 
revenue is about a hundred and fifty thouſand livres, and 
this little principality is governed by a governor-general 
in the prince's name. 


8 EC Tr., XV. 


Of the Situdtion, Produce, Government, and principal Cities 
of the Government of Lionnois ; with a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the City of Lyons. 


19 is bounded on the north by Burgundy, 
| on the eaſt it is ſeparated by the Soane and Rhone 


from Dauphiné, on the ſouth it is bounded by Vivarais 
and Velais, and on the weſt by Auvergne. It compre- 
hends the three ſmall provinces of Lyonnois, Beaujolois, 
and Forez ; and produces corn, wine, and fruit, par- 
ticularly an excellent kind of Jarge cheſnuts called 
marrons. | 

The principal rivers are the Rhone, Soane, and Loire ; 
beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, as the Furan, Azerque, Rhin, 
Lignon, &c. Here is alſo a mine of copper and vitriol, 
with ſeveral mineral ſprings. | 

The courts of this government proceed according to 
the civil law, and appeals from them lie to the parlia- 
ment of Paris. Beſides its governor and general-lieu- 
tenant, it has two ſub-governors, one over Lyonnois 
and Beayjolois, the other over Forez. 

We ſhall begin with Lyonnois, which is about twelve 
French leagues in length, and ſeven in breadth, 

Lyons, in Latin Lugdunum, the capital of the Lyon- 
nois, and of the whole government, ſtands fifteen miles 
to the north of Vienne, in Dauphine, at the conflux of 
the Soane and the Rhone; the former runs through a part 
of the city, and has two bridges of wood, and a narrow 
one of ſtone ; but the ſtone bridge over the Rhone is a 
noble ſtructure. This city is about a fourth part as large 
as Paris, and is very populous ; but moſt of the ſtreets 
are narrow. The houſes, which are ſaid to amount to 
four thouſand, are generally high and well built, but 
diſgraced by the raggedneſs and mean appearance of their 
paper windows; and they are ſaid to contain above 
ninety thouſand ſouls. 

In Lyons are ſeveral fine ſquares, ip one of which is 
the town-houſe, the moſt elegant in Europe, which was 
begun in 1647, and finiſhed in 1655. It is a large build- 
ing in the form of an oblong ſquare, and on each fide 
of the front is a wing four hundred and twenty feet in 
length. In the middle of the front is a tower, with a 
cupola on the top, and in the angles project two large 

avilions. The great gate is adorned with two columns 
of the Ionic order, and leads into a large hall arched 
over, where are to be ſeen the buſts of Philip the Fair, 
Charles VIII. and Henry IV. with the pictures of all the 
kings of France of the name of Lewis: the roof is alſo 
finely painted. There are here alſo the conſular cham- 
ber, where the provoſt and the four echevins uſually fit ; 
the hall where the merchants hold their meetings ; and 
in another hall are the pictures of the echevins. Before 
the houſe is a handſome ſquare, in which is a large foun- 
tain. ; | | 

The cathedral of Lyons is dedicated to St. John, and 
the chapter conſiſts of gentlemen, of the beſt families. 
They boaſt of their having formerly had ſeveral kings 
and princes, Who were members of it; particularly in the 
thirteenth century, when at one time they had the ſon 
of an emperor, nine ſons of kings, fourteen ſons of dukes, 
thirty of counts, and twenty of barons. To this chap- 
ter belong not only the cathedral, but the churches of St. 
Stephen and the Holy Croſs. The cathedral is indeed a 


large ſtructure, particularly famous for its clock, which 
ke that at Straſburg, is celebrated for the variety of its 
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 *Fraxes; 


| motions ; for at every hour 'a cock at the top claps his 
wings thrice, and crows twice, after which an angel 
coming out of a door, ſalutes the Virgin Mary, and at the 
ſame time che Holy Ghoſf deſcends, and an image of God 
the Father gives the benediction. The minute motion 
has an oval circle, and yet the hand always touches the 
circumference. Beſides the cathedral, are three chapters 
or collegiate churches, thirteen pariſh churches, and till 
lately there were two colleges of Jeſuits, the largeſt of 
which was the moſt ſtately in all the kingdom. This 
ſtructure is a regular quadrangle, curiouſly painted in 
freſco, though ſomething defaced on the eaſt-ſide, where 
the winds from the mountains beat upon it. Over the 
front-door, and over part of the church of that college 
is an obſervatory, one of the boldeſt pieces of architec. 
ture in Europe. Their chapel has a fine altar-piece of 
lapis-lazuli, and an excellent piece of painting by Blan- 
chard. Their library is a ſpacious and handſome apart- 
ment, in which were ſome manuſcripts of the Bible, but 
not very ancient; but one of the moſt vaJuable pieces was 
a manuſcript of 'Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, of conſiderable 
Without th f St. Juſtus, is a large ſi 
ithout the gate of St. Juſtus, is a large ſuburb w 
the keto Footed Chrdticet have- a eliphtful —— 
with ſpacious gardens, from which there is a fine pro- 
ſpect of the city. in their church is an altar of agate and 
lapis-lazuli. The Capuchins have alſo the pretended 
miracles of their ſaint painted on the walls of their cloi- 
ſter, among which is one of his paying his apothecary with 
7% inſtead of money. The nunnery of St. Peter is 
a fine ſtructure, and the pariſh church of St. Niege is 
adorned with ſeveral fine pieces of painting by Le Brun. 
In one of the ſquares ſtands an equelitfen ſtatue of 
braſs of Lewis XIV. La Belle Cour is a ſpacious area, 
and near it are a mall and a delightful walk. The mo- 
nument of the two Lovers ſtands on the other fide of the 
Soane, and ſeems to have been ſome Roman building, 
conſtructed with very large ſtones. The Fryars in Lyons 
are very importunate beggars, coming into the chambers 
of ſtrangers, | | 
The arſenal here is a fine building, well ſtored with 
military implements; here are alſo three forts, but one 
of them is only garriſoned, and that ſerves for the priſon 
of the city. In this city are here ſtill to be ſeen ſome re- 
mains of Roman antiquities, as baths, aqueducts, and 
part of an amphitheatre. vp 
This place is an archbiſhopric, and has an intendancy, 
a mint, with a provincial and other courts. Its arch- 
biſhop is primate over the archbiſhoprics of Rouen, 
Tours, Sens, and Paris ; ſo that appeals lie from them 
to him. He has alſo ſix biſhops for his ſuffragans, with a 
dioceſe of ſeven hundred and fixty-four pariſhes, and a 
revenue of forty-eight thouſand livres, out of which he is 
taxed by the court of Rome three thouſand florins, and 
Ly tn the title of archbiſhop, he has that of count of 
ons. 
Round the city lie ſome mountains which being varie- 
gated with convents, ſeats, gardens, and vineyards, form 
a very delightful proſpect. | 
Moſt of the inhabitants are makers of ſilk, gold, and 
ſilver faces. Formerly the Tooms in and about this city 
amounted to eighteen thouſand ; but in 1698, this num- 
ber was found reduced to four thouſand. It is ſtill, how- 
ever, in great repute for the above manufactures, parti- 
cularly for its bombaſines, which are admired for their 
beautiful luſtre; and its trade extends not only over all 
France, but even to Spain, Italy, Swiſſerland, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. 7 | 2% 
Forez, the next diviſion of this province, is equal in 
extent to Lyonnots and Beaujolois put together, and has 
ſeveral ſmall towns. Its capital is Montbriſon, ſituated 
on the little river Veziza, ſeventeen miles' to the ſouth- 
weſt of Lyons, and has ſeveral courts of juſtice and pub- 
lic offices : it has alſo a collegiate church, with ſome other 
churches and conven ts. 44; _ 
Beaujolois is a diſtrict ten French leagues in length, 
and eight in breadth. * This is a very fruitful country+ 
Its capital is Ville Franche, which is ſeated on the little 
river Morgon, near the Soane; and has a collegiate 
church; and an academy of the polite Arts, with ſeveral 
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public offices, CHAP. 
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8 Er. XVI. 3 


Of 1 its Situation, Extent, Climate, remarkable 

e nerals, Mountains, and Produce ; with a De- 
eription of the Plant called Woad, and the Fork-Tree. | The 
Springs and Rivers of this Province, with 4 Deſcriptn 
of the Canal which forms 4 Communication between the 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, The Trade and Govern- 
ment of this Province; with an Account : | its principal 
Cities, Toulouſe, Narbonne, Montpellier, 1 with its 
Antiquities, and a Deſcription of the Agpuaduct called 
Pont du Guard, Oe. \ * 


-ANGUEDOC is bounded on the eaſt by the Rhone, 
which ſeparates it from Provence and Dauphine ; 

on the north by  Lyonnois, Auvergne, apd Guienne ; 
on the welt'a part w it is divided by the Garonne from 
a part of Gaſcony ; and on the ſouth it terminates on 
the countries of Rouſſillon and Foix, and alſo on the 
Mediterranean. Ihe eaſtern coaſt from Agde as ſar as 
the Rhone is remarkably increaſed, the fea having re- 
tired from it conſiderably, as evidently appears on con. 
ſulting the accounts of antient geographers with reſpect 
to the ſituation of ſeveral of its maritime - places when 
compared with the preſent. The figure of this 2 
is very irregular z its extent, however, from eaſt to we 
may be computed at about ſeventy leagues, but from 
north to ſouth in the narroweſt part it is between ten and 
twelye ; but in the broadeſt weſtward it is almoſt thirty, 
and to the eaſtward near thirty-two, - | 

The winds in this country are very remarkable, A- | 
long the ſouthern coaſt, which is 2 a long valley, 
extending from Toulouſe to the fea, generally. blows a 
welt wind, though it is ſometimes north and ſometimes 
ſouth-weſt, This wind gradually increaſes, and being 


cool-refreſhes the country in ſummer. The inhabitants fh 


call it Cirs, in conformity to its antient name Circius. 
te to this blows another from the eaſt or ſouth-eaft, 
which is called Autun. This is firſt perceived near Nar- 
bonne, and at Caftelnaudari is very violent. It is hot, 
tauſes head-achs, with loſs of appetite, and feems to ſwell 
the whole body. In the eaftern part of Languedoc is 
frequently felt a cold and very ſtrong north wind, which 
follows the courſe of ' the Rhone in the valley through 
which it runs from north to ſouth, and is called Biſe, or 
Rack. Sometimes, in direct oppoſition to the latter, 
blows a ſea-wind, which is uſually accompanied with 
« drizzling rain; but when dry, has the {lame morbid 
effects as the Autun in Upper Languedoc: beſides, in the 
heat of ſummer, from the coaſt ot Leucate to the Rhone, 
ſea-breezes conſtantly ſet in, at nine or teno'clock in the 
morning, and, to the great refreſhment of the air, laſt 
till about five in the evening. Laſtly, it is alſo obſervable, 
that at the foot of the Pyrenees, near the village of Blaud, 
in a narrow valley wholly environed with mountains, 
except towards the north-weſt, and through certain 
openings two or three hundred paces wide, blows a 
very cool weſt or north-weſt gale, which chiefly prevails 
in ſummer, and then only in the night. In clear and 
warm weather this gale is much ſtronger than in a thick 
and cold air. In ſummer it cools the whole valley, 
and in winter prevents white froſts; and, as it blows 
only in the night, the inhabitants of the village of Blaud 
can winnow their corn at no other time. | 

This province produces ſome very beautiful marble, 
and in ſeyeral places in Lower Languedoc are found tur- 
quoiſes. There are here alſo lead and iron mines. 

This country is very mountainous, particularly the 
Cevennes, which are of great height and very ſteep; yet 
theſe being, as it were, the head-quarters of the Pro- 
teſtants, abound in people. It produces plenty of corn, 
fruit, and fine wine:; with large 8 of olives 
and mulberry· trees, the latter for filk-worms and the for- 
mer for oil, though this laſt is inferior to that of Pro- 
vence, They here tread out the corn in the manner” 

iſed in the Eaſt, by cauſing a number of mules and 


ſes to turn round a circle upon the grain; which is 


ſtre wed under them, and afterwards alſo tread the ſtraw 
into _ pieces to fave the trouble of chopping it. 
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Among the products of the ſoil may be reckoned 
woad, which particularly grows in Upper Languedoc. 
This plant has its root * an inch thick, and a foot 
or a foot and a half in length, with five or ſix leaves 
growing from it, that are a foot long, and ſix inches 
broad. The flower repreſents a croſs, and bears an ob- 
long ſeed, which is ſometimes of à violet, and ſome- 
| times of a yellow colour; but the former is the beſt. It 
is uſually. ſown in February, and requires a good ſoil, 
with great care after it begins to ſhoot, When the 
herb is ripe, it is cut off cloſe to the ground, and imme- 
diately pounded to a paſte, which is made up into 
cakes, or balls; and theſe, when thotoughly dried in 
the ſun, are reduced to a powder, which gives a very 
beautiful and laſting blue. 1 | 
The fork-tree is alſo one of the curioſities of this coun- 
try, though it is alſo, found in Spain and Italy. The 
item of this tree is from two to four feet high, when its 
farther growth is generally checked. At the top of its 
ſtem grow a conſiderable number of ſtraight ſhoots, which 
are ſuffered to riſe five or ſix feet, and about the third 
year are cut into the form of three-pronged forks ; and 
in the fixth, ſeventh, and frequently not till the ninth, 
when they have completed their growth, ate carefully 
cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and undergo a ſecond forma- 
tion in a hot oven. 2 | | 
_ There are here ſeveral petiodical and medicinal ſprings. 
The principal rivers are the Rhone ; the Garonne, which 
iſſues from the Pyrenean mountains; the Aude; the 
Tarne, which proceeds from the Gevaudan ; the Allier, 
which riſes in the ſame country; and the Loire, which 
iſſues from the Vivarez, and falls into the Mediterranean. 
Ide royal canal ſormed in order to make a communi- 
cation between the ocean and the Mediterranean ſea, 
that veſſels might paſs from one ſea into the other with- 
out going round by Spain, is one of the nobleſt works 
at any country has ever produced, and therefore de- 
ſerves: an ample deſcription. Under Lewis XIV. Ris 
quet, aſtet employing twenty years in a minute conſidera- 
tion of every particular, during which he had no other 
counſeller than his gardener, completed his plan, which 
he executed between the years 1666 and x680. 
This canal begins at the harbour of Cette on the Me. 
diterranean, and traverſes the lake of Thau, and a quar- 
ter of a mile below "Toulouſe is conveyed by three ſluices 
into the Garonne. It is forty French leagues in length, 
and every where fix feet deep; ſo that a cargo of eighteen 
hundred quintals may be forwarded to any place upon it, 
and its breadth, from one bank to the other, is a hundred 
and forty-four feet. In the whole canal are ſixty- four 
large ſluices, many of which conſiſt of two, three, and 
four ſmaller ones, by means of which the water is con- 
fined in the rifing grounds. fat 
At St. Ferreol," a quarter of a mile below Revel, be- 
tween two rocky hills, that are in the form of a half. 
moon, is a large reſervoir twelve hundred fathoms in 
length, five hundred in breadth, and twenty deep, the 
whole ſurface being ſix hundred and eighty-ſeven thou- 
ſand'four hundred and thirty-eight feet. Into this baſon 
of water the rivulet of Laudot, which runs down the 
hills, is received, and encloſed by a wall two thouſand 
ſour hundred feet long, a hundred and thirty-twoin height, 
and twenty-four feet thick, having a ſtrong dam defend- 
ed by a ſtrong wall of free · ſtone. Under the dam runs 
an arched reaching to'the main wall, where three 
large cocks, of caſt braſs, are turned and ſhut by means 
| of iron bats; and theſe cocks diſcharge the water throu 
mouths as large as a man's body into an arched {oe 
; where it runs through the outer wall, and when got be- 
yond it goes on under the name of the river Laudot, con- 
tinuing its courſe to the canal called Rigole de la Plaine. 
From thence it is conveyed to another ſine reſervoir near 
Naurouſe, two hundred fathoms in length, a hundred and 
fifty in breadth, with the depth of ſeven feet; and out 
of this baſon it is conveyed by means of ſluices, as well 
to the Mediterranean ſea as to the ocean, according as 
the canal wants it. Though the above cocks remain 
open for ſome months ſucceſſively, yet there is no viſible 
diminution of the water in the great reſervoir. Near 


f 


Bezieres are eight fluices, which form a regular and 
1 | grand 
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grand caſcade nine hundred and thirty-ſix feet long, and 


ſixty-ſix high, by means of which veſſels may paſs croſs 
the river Orb, and continue their voyage on the canal, 
Above it, between Bezieres and Gapeſtan, is the Mal 
Pas, where the canal is conveyed for the length of a 
hundred and twenty fathoms under a mountain cut into 
a very lofty arcade, the greateſt part of which is lined 
wi:h — except towards the end, where it is only 
hewn through the rock, which is of a ſoft ſulphureous 
ſubſtance. At Agde is a round ſluice, with three open- 
ings, three different depths of the water meeting there ; 
and the gates are ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that veſſels 
may paſs through by opening which the maſter pleaſes; 
an invention which, ſtruck the great Vauban himſelf with 
admiration. The leſſer rivers and ſtreams that might have 
prejudiced the canal have been carried under it by water- 
courſes, of which there are forty-four, and eight bridges. 


This canal coſt thirteen millions of livres, part of 


which money was furniſhed by the king, and part by the 
ſtates of Languedoc. The king generouſly granted to 
Kiquet, the inventor, and his male heirs, all the juriſdic- 
tion and revenues belonging to it; ſo that the crown 
docs not come into poſſeſſion till the extinction of that 
line. Ships paſſing on it for every hundred weight pay 
twenty ſous, and even the king himſelf pays the ſame 
toll for military ſtores, &c. ſent by way of this canal; 
ſo that the revenue, eſpecially in time of a briſk trade, is 
very conſiderable. However, the charges attending it 
are alſo very great ; for the ſalaries of the ſeveral direc- 


tors, receivers, comptrollers, lieutenants, "clerks, and 


watchmen, annually amount to one hundred thouſand 
livres, beſides the great expence of repairs. The counts 
of Caraman, deſcendants of the above-mentioned Riquet, 


are alſo obliged to keep paſlage-boats, which are drawn | 


by mules or horſes ; and though there are no paſſengers, 
they muſt go and come at ſtated times. 
The coaſt - of Languedoc is dangerous, and alſo in 
want of good and ſecure harbours. With reſpect to its 
trade, the city of Montpellier, by means of the river Lez, 
and the lakes near it, carries on, at the harbour of Cette, 
the greateſt maritime trade in all the province; but the 
whole is not very conſiderable. 'T he commerce of this 
province principally conſiſts of manufactures and other 
goods. Wine is exported hence to the coalts of Italy; 
oil to Swiſſerland and Germany; and, when the harveſt 
is uncommonly good, corn to Italy and Spain; dried 
cheſnuts and raiſins are ſent to "Tunis and Algiers ; and 
cloth to Swiſſerland, Germany, and the Levant. 
Towards the middle of the ſixteenth century the Refor- 
mation made an extraordinary progreſs in this country; 
but, was ſoon attended with civil war, and all the rage 
of perſecution, which was carried on here with greater 
fury than in other parts of France; and Languedoc was 
the ſcene of continual troubles and cruelties for above 
an hundred years; but though more blood was ſhed here 
than in the whole kingdom beſides, there are till in this 
province a great number of ſecret Proteſtants, 
The Popiſh clergy are here extremely numerous and 
wealthy, there being in Languedoc three archbiſhops 
and twenty biſhops, and the whole eccleſiaſtical revenues 
amount to twenty-five millions forty-one thouſand eight 
hundred and fifty-two livres per annum. It has alſo a 
great number of inferior courts ſubject to the ſupreme 
ones, which are the parliament of Toulouſe, and the 
chamber of accompts and taxes at Montpellier. The go- 
vernors of diſtricts here reſemble the bailiffs in the other 
provinces, and are eight in. number. 2 diſtrict has 
a court of juſtice, to which lie appeals from the Vigueries 
or royal courts. In it is alſo à ſuperior foreſt court, 
with ſeven dependent on it. The parliament conſiſts of 
the clergy, the nobility, and the commons, who are 
called together by the king every October. Under the 
governor of Languedoc are three general lieutenants, 
namely, one over Upper Languedoc, the ſecond over 
Lower Languedoc, and the third over the dioceſes of 
Niſmes, Alais, Mende, Puy, Viviers, and Uſez, It has 
alſo nine inferior governors, each of which has his re- 
ſpective department. e 
Tue principal places in this province are the follow- 
ings; | aht GARE FINER | WS 5 55 
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Toulouſe, or Thoulouſe, the capital of La 
and one of the moſt ancient Gen in the "79, "a 
fituated in latitude forty-three degrees thirty-five minut 4 
| forty ſeconds, and in one degreeeten minutes eaſt lon . 
tude, in a diſtrict called the Toulouſain, in a moſt 4 
lightful plain on the Garonne, and, next to Paris. . 
ſaid to be the largeſt city in all France. The fireets are 
moſtly broad, and the houſes built of brick; it is — 
however, very populous, and though ſo finely ſituated. 
its trade is inconſiderable, its principal article being 8 "4 
niſh wool. This is chiefly imputed to the vanity of . 
merchants, who no ſooner acquire a conſiderable fortune 
than they make it their chief aim to obtain a ſeat in the 
city council, and to lay afide all commerce. F 
his city is the ſeat of an intendency and receiver's of. 
fice, of a governor, a provincial court, a royal tribuna 
an admiralty, a foreſt court, a mint, and other public 
offices ; it is alſo the reſidence of an archbiſhop, and the 
ſecond parliament of the kingdom. ' The dioceſe of the 
archbiſhop contains two hundred and fifty pariſhes, his 
revenue amounts to ſixty thouſand livres a year, and his 
taxation at the court of Rome is five thouſand florins. 

The cathedral is an ancient handſome ſtructure, but 

contains nothing remarkable: in the ſpacious area before 
it is a fountain, over which is an obeliſk curiouf] 
wrought, In the church of St. Sernin, or St. Saturnin, 
are ſaid to lie thirty bodies of ſaints, and among them 
ſeven of the Apoſtles, one of whom they pretend to be 
St, James the Younger, though St, Jago de Compoſtel}a 
in Spain alſo boaſts of being poſſeſſed of the body of that 
; apoſtle, Near this city 2 a ſecularized abbey. The 
church of La Dorade is thus called from a gilded, but 
now. a coal black image of the Virgin Mary, which 
ſtands on the great altar, and in any time of calamity 
is the conſtant refuge of the inhabitants. The name of 
the ſtatuary, was Luke, which being marked on the baſe, 
has made the common people imagine that this ima 
was. carved by. St. Luke. The church of the Carme- 
lites has a large and magnificent chapel ; that of the 
Dominicans is alſo large and ſplendid. - Under the choir 
of the Franciſcan church is a vault, where bodies dry 
without mouldering or putrefaction; but become ex- 
tremely light, The ſociety of the Blue Penitents in this 
City is one of the moſt renowned fraternities in the whole 
kingdom, having in its regiſters kings, princes of the 
blood, and eminent eccleſiaſtics. 
The univerſity of Toulouſe is reputed the ſecond in 
France, and conſiſts of ſeveral colleges. The four facul- 
ties, namely, divinity, law, philoſophy, and phyſic, with 
the liberal arts, are taught here. Here is alſo an academy 
of polite literature, founded by royal patent in September 
1694 ; it is compoſed of a 2 and forty- two 
members or fellows, who employ their talents chiefly in 
poetry. This is in the room of a ſociety called the Floral 
Games; and ſtill every year, on the third day of May, 
they give away four prizes, one gold and three ſilver 
flowers, to thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves by writing 
the beſt copy of verſes, 

The above ſociety meet in the town-houſe, which is 
a ſpacious building called the Capitolium, in which there 
is a white marble ſtatue of Clementia, who is ſaid to 
| have inſtituted the above-mentioned Floral prizes in the 
year 1540. The hall of this ſtructure is adorned with the 
buſts of the illuſtrious and celebrated natives of Toulouſe, 
as alſo of two Gothic kings, ſome counts of Toulouſe, 
and ſeveral diſtinguiſhed civilians. There are here pre- 
ſerved five large parchment folios, finely written and 
illuminated, being the annals of the city from the year 
1288 to the preſent time. 

Here is alſo an academy of the ſciences and liberal arts. 
The ſtone bridge over the Garonne, which. is a hundred 
and thirty-five fathoms long, and twelve broad, reſts on 
ſeven arches-of different magnitudes ; but, except the can- 
tons, which are of ſtone, is wholly built of brick. In 
this city are made Bergamo carpets, but of little value, 
together with ſome {light ſilk and woollen ſtuffs. | 

arbonne, the ancient Narbo, is a fortified city, ſixty- 
ſour miles to the weſt of Montpellier, ſeated on a canal 
which paſſes through it, and joins the river Aude. It is 


the reſidence of an archbiſhop, whoſe province contains 
1 LEI a hundred 
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a hundred and forty-four pariſhes, and its revenue a- 
mounts to ninety thouſand livres per annum, out of 


ich he pays at Rome nine thouſand florins. The ca- 
2 2 St. Juſtus and St. Paſtor, is remarkable for 


1 fine organs and curious painting, in which are repre- 
— — raiſing of Lazarus — the dead, the laſt 
judement, and other pieces. There are alſo five other 
, riſh-churches, the principal of which is the collegiate 
church of St. Paul, with a college of the fathers of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, and feveral convents for perſons of 
both ſexes. The remains of Roman antiquities ſtill to 
de ſeen here conſiſt of ſtones and inſcriptions, chiefly 
placed in the walls of the court of the archbiſhop's pa- 
Jace, and in the garden is a beautiful Roman ſepulchre 
of white marble. 
Montpellier, in Latin Mons Peſſalanus, is ſeated on 
a hill by the river Lez, fifry miles to the north-eaſt of 
Narbonne, and, next to Toulouſe, is the moſt conſiderable 
city in all Languedoc. It contains a chamber of taxes 
and accompts, with an intendancy, a treafurer's office, a 
provincial court of juſtice, 'a ſheriff's court, an inde- 
adant court, a foreſt court, a mint, &c. It has many 
fine houſes ; but the ſtreets are very narrow, which is 
attended with this convenience, that in hot weather they 
have linen awnings drawn over them, under which a 
perſon may walk without being incommoded by the 
ſun. The air here is ſo pleaſant and healthy, that num- 
bers of foreigners, and eſpecially of the Engliſh, reſort 
hither for the recovery of their health, particularly when 
labouring under hectic diſorders. The city is adorned 
with ſeveral ſtately edifices, as the hall of juſtice, the 
churches of St. Peter and the Virgin Mary, and a ſtrong 
citadel, flanked with four 22 baſtions, which com- 
mands the town and the neighbouring country. In the 
ſquare of Lewis the Great, which is without the city, 
is the pleaſant walk of Peyron, in which ſtands an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of that monarch in bronze, upon a pedeſtal 
of agreyiſh white marble. This the ſtates of Languedoc 
erected in honour of him. The city gate leading to this 
ſquare is built in the form of a triumphal arch. The 
biſhop of. this place is ſubjeR to the archbiſhop of Nar- 
bonne ; his dioceſe contains a hundred and ſeven pariſhes; 
his revenue is thirty-two thouſand livres, and he is taxed 
at the court of Rome four thouſand florins. 
The univerſity here is particularly famous for phyſic, 
it being founded by phyſicians who were expelled Spain 
in the year 1180. The celebrated ſcarlet gown of Rabe- 
lais, with which all doctors of phyſic are inveſted at tak- 
ing their degrees, has long ſince ceaſed to be an original, 
the ſtudents having, from time to time, cut off little ſlips, 
fo that the robe now uſed is ſaid to be at leaſt the third or 
fourth ſubſtitute. In 1706, a royal academy of ſciences was 
founded here, and they have an excellent phyſie garden, in 
which public lectures on botany are read. The inhabitants 
are principally employed in making verdigris, likewiſe in 
dimities, filks, and woollen ſtufts; they nave alſo a con- 
ſiderable trade in wool brought from the Mediterranean, 
in wine, aquavitz, Hungary water, cinnamon-water, &c. 
This city formerly belonged to the proteftants, as one 
of their cautionary towns; and though Henry IV. made 
over to them this and other places, his ſon — XIII. 
took it from them after a vigorous defence in 1622. 
Frontigniac, or Frontignan, a ſmall town ſeated on the 
lake of Thau, ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Montpellier, is remarkable ſor its excellent muſcadine 
wine, its jar-raiſins, and its handſome town-houſe. This 
wine is called by the Engiiſh Frontiniac. The above 
lake, which is alſo called Maguleone, is twelve leagues 
in length, and ſeparated from the ſea only by a narrow 
tract of land; but in one place has a communication 
with the gulf of Lyons, which, according to Dr. Buſching, 
takes not its name from the city of Lyons; which is ſeat- 
ed at a great diſtance from the ſea, but rather from the 
violent ſtorms ſo frequent in this ſhallow part of the 
Mediterranean, and which deſtroy the ſhips as a furious 
lion does its prey. | 


Niſmes, or Nimes, in Latin. Nemauſus, a large City, 


miles to the north of Montpellier, is very pleaſant- 


thirt 

ly — it having on one ſide, hills covered with 
vines, and on the other, a very fertile plain, The ſtreets 
are in general narrow, but kept pretty clean, and the 
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houſes of ſtone handſomely built. One- third of the in- 
habitants are ſecret proteſtants. Here is a collector's of- 


fice, an intendency, and a provincial court of juſtice. Its 


biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and 
his dioceſe contains two hundred and fifteen pariſhes : 
he has an annual revenue of twenty-ſix thouſand livres, 
out of which his taxation at the court of Rome is twelve 
hundred florins. In this city are ſeveral convents, and it 
had a jeſuit's college ; it has an academy of polite litera- 
ture, founded in 1682; and is defended y a citadel con- 
fiſting of four baſtions. There are here ſuch a multitude 
of manufacturers, that its cloth and ſilk trade alone exceeds 
that of the whole province, . 

In the city and its neighbourhood are ſeveral illuſtrious 
monuments of antiquity: one of the principal of theſe is 
an amphitheatre, ſaid to be the leaſt damaged of any in 
Europe. It is built of free-ſtone, the outſide of which is 
very entire, the ſtones are in many places of an amazing 
length and thickneſs: it is two ſtories high, and has ſix- 
ty arches and columns in each ſtory; on theſe and their 
cornices are to be ſeen the Roman eagles, with figures of 
Romulus and Remus ſucking a wolf. The ſteps or ſeats 
are ruined, and the arena filled with houſes. Over the 
large entrance are two half bulls cut in ſtone, alſo a triple 
and winged Priapus, and the figure of a woman holding 
by a bridle. ot xus 

The other antiquities are an oblong ſtructure embel- 
liſhed with thirty-two columns of the Corinthian order, 
ſuppoſed to be a temple erected by the emperor Adrian in 
honour of Plotina, conſort to T rajan. A temple con- 
liſting of moſt beautiful free-ſtone, above half of which is 
ſill Randin „and is ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to 
Diana wer, cloſe by it is the fountain of Diana mention- 
ed by Auſonius, which firſt diffuſing itſelf into a deep and 
wide pond, furniſhes water enough to ſupply all the gar- 
dens of the city. From ſeveral remains, it appears that 
this was a public bath. Here is alſo an octangular tower 
fifteen fathoms high, the whole being a ſolid ſtructure 
from the bottom to the top. It is remarkable, that the 
heads of all the Roman eagles found here are ſtruck off ; 
which is imputed to the Goths, who, on their reduction of 
this country, are ſuppoſed to have done this by Fn 
inſult of the haughty enemy they had ſubdued.” The 
eſplanade or walkiog-place without the city, is extremely 
delightful. ; 

At no great diſtance from the city, and a mile and a 
half from the market-town of Remoulins, 'is a bridge 
called the Pont du Guard, a moſt valuable piece of Ro- 
man antiquity, it being part of the great aqueduct by 
which the ſpring of Eure was carried the length of nine 
hours diſtance to Niſmes, and there diſtributed in the 
amphitheatre, public fountains, and private houſes. The 
above bridge conſiſts of three ranges of arches, built one 
upon another, over the river Gardon, and thus con- 
necting the high rocks on both ſides the river, ſo as to 
afford a free paſſage to the water of the ſpring above- 
mentioned from one mountain to the other. lower 
part conſiſts of ſix arches, four hundred and thirty- eight 
feet in length, and eighty- three in height. The ſecond 
conſiſts of eleven arches each, fifty-ſix- feet in dameter, 
and fixty-ſeven in height; and is of ſuch an extraordi- 
nary width, that, beſides the pillars on which the upper 
part or range of arches reſts, there is a horſe and foot- 
way leading through it, ſecured by a breaſt-work. The 
third range, which reſts on the ſecond, and is five hun- 
dred and eighty -five feet and a half in length, conſiſts of 
thirty-five arches, each of which is ſeventeen feet in 
diameter; and over this uppermoſt range runs the aque- 
duct, which is of ſuch a height and breadth, that with 
a little inclination of the body a perſon may walk in it, 
The whole is of a very hard and durable free-ſtone., From 
an eminence towards Uzez, a ſmall epiſcopal town near 
the ſpring of Eure, are here and there ſeen entite ranges 
of arches, all which belong to this vaſt aqueduQ. ,, , 
Quiſſac is a ſmall place ſeated on the Vidourle, be- 
tween which and the town of Sauve, at the foot of a 
mountain near the river, is a periodical ſpring, which 


runs and intermits twice in. twenty-ſour hours. 


flow laſts ſeven hours twenty: five minutes, and the inter- 
miſſion five hours. This is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 
a cave or reſervoir in the mountain, which. being filled 

2 every 
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five hours, diſcharges itſeſf through a canal in the 
form of a ſip This water is drank as à mineral, 
It contains a con- 
ſiderable quantity of ſulphur, and is reputed very good 
for all diſorders of the eyes. | 

In Languedoc is the diſtri of Albigeois, from whence 
the Albigenſes take their name, they- being a brave and 
upright people, who ſo early as the eleventh century op- 
poſed popery, and adhered to the doctrines of the Goſpel, 
amidſt the violent perſecutions which their integrity drew 
upon them. The country produces plenty of corn, wine, 
fruit, and ſaffron z but the people are poor. 

The capital of this country is Alby, which ſtands on 
an eminence near the river Tarn; it is the reſidence of 
an archbiſhop, and has a royal tribunal, with ſeveral 
other courts. This dioceſe contains three hundred and 
twenty-ſeven pariſh churches, and the annual revenue 
of the archbiſhop amounts to ninety- ive thouſand livres, 
out of which he pays two thouſand florins to the court 
of Rome. He is lord alſo of the city, though the high 
and low juriſdiction; and the high domains, are in the 
King's hands. The cathedral is one of the richeſt and 
fineſt buildings in the kingdom: the-archiepiſcopal palace 
is alſo very noble. The walk called La Lice, a little 
above the city, is extremely pleaſant, and the little town 
of Chateauvieux forms a handſome ſuburb. At a coun- 
eil held here in 1176 the doctrines of the Albigenſes were 
anathematized, | | 

Alais, or Alen, a pretty large populous city ſeated on 
the river Gardon, thirty-five miles to the north of Mont- 

Hier. It is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragap to the arch- 

iſhop of Narbonne, who has an annual revenue of 


hon. 
and when heated is uſed for bathi 


ſixteen thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court | 


of Rome five hundred florins. This dioceſe conſiſts of 
eighty pariſhes, and the biſhopric was founded ſo lately as 
the year 1691, in order to bring over to. the church of 
Rome the great number of Proteflants in that part of 


Haries to it. The quantity of unwrought filk annu- 
ally carried out of this city, is ſaid to amount to at leaſt 
ene million two hundred thouſand pounds weight. 


SECT. xv. 


Of the Groernments of Rouſſillon and Fir; their Situation, 
Extem, Mountains, Produce, Rivers, and Trade; with 
a Deſcription of the City of Perpignan, 


2 county of Rouſſillon is ſeparated to the north 
from Languedoc by the Leſſer Pyrences, to the eaſt 
it borders on the Mediterranean, and to the ſouth and 
weſt is divided by the large Pyrenean mountains from 
Catalonia and Cerdagne. Yoo length from eaſt to weſt is 
above fifty miles, and it is twenty-ve in breadth. Its 
name of Rouſſillon is derived from its ancient capital 
Ruſcino. M2 4 4, | 

Among the ſeveral mountains here, the higheſt are 
thoſe of Maſſane and Canigou; the latter of which is 
ſaid to be fourteen hundred fathoms in height. This 
country is on all ſides environed with mountains; and 
the ſummer-heats are ſo intenſe; that the inhabitants are 
almoſt univerſally ſwarthy and meagre, 10 3 

The ſoil is very fruitful in corn, wine, and forage ; 
and in ſome parts. ſo uncommonly fertile, that, after the 
corn harveſt is got in, they ſow millet, and thus procure 
two, and ſometimes three harveſts in a year. Mules are 
here uſed for the plough. The great wealth of the coun- 
try conſiſts in olives — oranges, — almoſt 8 
common here as app pears in They 
have: very little Wood, and that only of ſhrubs; and 
from theit want of navigable rivers, the only way of be- 
ing 5 with goods from other countries is by means 
of mules. 1 13 09 3 1 | 7 | | , 
The inhabitants have a conſiderable number of ſheep, 
which are much efteemed ſor tho uncommon delicacy of 
their fleſh. Oxen are alſo fattened here, for the grati 
tion of the wealthy z but the breeding of cows is neglect- 


ed, their milk being bad; however, the pigeons, quaits, | 


and parttidges of Rouffillon are excellent. The chief 
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is the want of good water fit for drinking. 
the country, and 8 college of Jeſuits was added as auxi- | 


mountains and Rouffillon, and on the weſt by Gaſcony. 


: 


of cattle, raiſins, turpentine, pitch, cork, jaſper, and 


ſand livres, out of which he is taxed by the court of 


country is a dependency of the: parliament of Toulouſe, 
and conftitutes 


Fa Auer. 


to the annual amount of two hundred thouſand livres 
my alſo export corn, millet, and wool. F 
he Tet, Tec, and Agly, its only rivers, are no more 
than rapid brooks, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
ſea, Here are alſo hot baths, and at Cannet and the 
lake of St, Nazaire the ſea-water is conveyed into canal, 
and there converted into falt by the heat of the ſun. 
This county, which formerly belonged to the king 
of Arragon, was taken by Lewis XIII. and by the peace 
of the Pyrenees in 1669 was ceded to France. It con- 
tains but one biſhopric. At Perpignan is a ſuperior court, 
or council, to which lie appeals from all the inferior 
courts, Init is alſo a mint. Phe contributions payable 
by the inhabitants conſiſt of a poll-tax, which produces 
about forty thouſand livres. This country, beſides a 
governor, has a. lieutenant-general, and deputy-go- 
vernor. | 
Perpignan, in Latin, Perpeniacum, the capital of the 
country, is ſeated on the river Tet, ſixty - ſive miles to the 
north-eaſt of Bourdeaux, partly in a plain, and partly on 
a hill. It is fortified with a high and thick wall, trength. 
ened with baſtions : it has alſo a citadel, which is a fine 
work, and the ſuburbs are likewiſe defended by a fort. 
It is, however, a place of great extent ; but is very 
populous, there being here - ſuperior royal council, or 
high court of juſtice, - an intendency, a chancery, a 
ſalt-office, and a mint, Its - biſhop is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Narbonne, and has a dioceſe of a hundred 
and eighty pariſhes. His revenue is about eighteen thou- 


Rome fifteen hundred florins. Beſides the cathedral it 
has four pariſh-churches, a ſeminary, twelve convents, 
and had two colleges of Jeſuits, It has likewiſe an um- 
verſity founded in 1349, with ſeveral alms-houſes and 
boſpitals. Among the other public buildings is a large 
cannon foundery. The greateſt diſadvantage of this city 


We now come ta the government of Foix, which con- 
tains the diſtrict and county of Foix, with the territories 
of Andorre and Donezan. It is bounded on the north 
and eaſt by edoc, on the ſouth by the Pyrenean 
The principal rivers are the Auviege and the Rize. This 


part of the lands of the ſtates, who are 
annually called together by the king. Its trade conſiſts 


particularly iron; and, beſides, the governor has a lieu- 
tenant-general, | 

Upper Foix lies among the mountaigs, and all its pro« 
ducts are wood, iron, and mineral waters, with ſome 
paſtures, In this country are ſeveral caverns, in which 
are very ſingular figures formed by the petrifying waters, 
Lower Foix produces ſome grain and wine. There are 
in this government four principal towns; but theſe are 
very ſmall, and too inconliderable to require any de- 
ſcription. 5 

The little diſtrict and ſovereignty of Donezan, juſt 
mentioned, is nine miles in length, and the ſame in 
breadth ; it is ſeparated from the county of Foix by a 
_ — — and contains nine market-towns 
and villages; an territory or valley of Andorre has 
alſo ſeveral villages. ” | 


SE CT. -XVIIL 


Of the | Government of Lower Navarre and Buorn ; their 
Situation, Extent, Hiftory, Produce, and Principal Crties. 


E have already deſcribed that part of Navarre 
which belongs to Spain, in treating of that king- 
dom, and now come to French or Lower Navarre, which 
is united under the fame government with the principa- 
lity of Bearn. "Theſe two contiguous countries are bound- 
ed on the north and eaſt by Gaſcony, on the ſouth by 
the Pytenean mountains, and on the weſt by another part 
Lower Navarre' is one of the ſix bajliwics which for- 
merly compoſed the kingdom of Navarre ;' but in 1512 
Pardionnd, | king of Arragon and Caſtile, having, under 


| rivolous 


FRANCE: 


; ces, poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of 
— ee 3 the lawful heireſs, and her 
huſband John d'Albret, cquld procure to be reſtored to 
them was this little ſpat. They were alſo poſfelled of 

Bearne John, their ſon, had no better ſucceſs; he 
_ Toflefled the ſame countries, but the title of ſovereign 
— confined to the ſcanty remnant o Navarre, which 
be called a kingdom. Johanna, his wy ear in 1584, 
— Anthony of Bourbon, to whom ſhe brought the 
above-mentioned countries as adowry, Their fon _ 
IV. arrived to be king of France, and his ſon and ſucceſ- 
for Lewis XIII. annexed Lower Navarre and Bearne to 

of France. | 

ns kingdom or province of Lower Navarre, ſepa- 
rately conſidered, is bounded on the north by Gaſcony ; 
on the caſt by a part of Gaſcony and Bearne ; on the 
ſouth it is ſeparated from Upper Spaniſh Navarre by 
the Pyrenean mountains z and on the weſt borders on 
Labourd,a diſtrict of Gaſcony ; it extending only twenty- 
four miles in length, and fiftecn in breadtn. 

The country is mountainous, and produces little. The 
inhabitants ſpeak the Baſque dialect, which is the ſame 
with that of Biſcay. The principal rivers are (mall ; 
theſe are the Nive, which has its ſource in the Spaniſh 
mountains, and the Bidquſe, which has its ſource here, 
and both fall into the Adour. 

In the whole country of Lower Navarrre there is 
neither abbey, collegiate church, nor convent ; the only 
eccleſiaſtical buildings remaining here being four parochial 
priories. The Reformation took place here under the 
reign of Henry II. king of Navarre ; but in 1694, there 
was, at leaſt in appearance, a general return to the Ro- 
miſh church. In Bearne are two biſhopricks. The 
whole government is ſubject to oe Ren of the par- 
liament of Pau: yet boch Lower Navarre and Bearn have 
ſtates of their own, each paying the king annually four 
thouſand eight hundred and fixty livres, as an ordinary 
contingent, with two thouſand more to the maintenance 
of the troops. Lo the governor they allow feven thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and forty, and to the deputy-gover- 
nor two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty. $6 

Lower Navarre is divided into five diſtricts, the principal 

ace in which is the following: 

4 I Jean Pie de Port, or St. John at the Foot of the 
Gate, which is ſituated at the entrance of the paſs that 
leads through the Pyrenean mountains into Spain. It 
ſtands on the river Nive, twenty miles to the louth-ealt 
of Bayonne, and has a citadel placed on an eminence 
that commands the above pals. 

In Lower Navarre are only three or four other ſmall 
towns, and ſome ſmall villages. 

The principality of Bearn is of much greater extent, 
it being about forty-eight miles in length, and thirty-ſix 
in breadth ; but is mountainous, and, except in the plains, 
generally barren. However, ſome of the mountains con- 
tain mines of copper, iron, and lead,” and are covered 
with pines fit for maſts and planks ; very little wheat or 
rye is produced in this country ; but great quantities of 
mailloc, which is a kind of Indian corn, and allo flax: 
but the very rocks are planted with vines, and in ſome 
places the inhabitants make excellent wine. 

The principal cities in this principality are Pau, Ole- 
ron, aud Navarreins. 


Pau, in Latin Palum, the capital, ſtands on an emi- 


nence, at the foot of which runs the river Gave Bernois. 
It is ninety- ſeven miles to the ſouth of Bourdeaux, and 
is the ſeat of a parliament and a bailiwic. Is has a caſtle 
in which king Henry IV. of France was born. It has 
five convents, two hoſpitals, and at the late expulſion of 
the Jeſujts they had a college here. It is a ſmall but 
pretty town, and, has manufactures of cloth. | 
Oteron, a ſmall but populous city, ſeated on the banks 
of the river Gave, which, from this city, is called the 
. Gave of Oleron, ten miles to the weſt of Pau. It has 
a bailiwic court, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Auch, and has a dioceſe 
containing two hundred and ſeventy- three pariſhes, with 
a yearly revenue of thirteen thouſand livres, out of which 
be pays fix hundred florins to the court of Rome, Its 
trade was formerly much more conſiderable than it is at 
preſent, | 
83 
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king of 
is alſo ſituated on the 
to the ſouth of Bayonne. 
ile plain, and is a ſquare 
It is the ſeat of a governor, and 
It is ſurrounded with walls ; but is 
it being commanded by the neighbour- 


Navarreins, a town built by Henry d'Albret, 
Navarre, and prince of Bearne, 
Gave of Oleron, ſixteen miles 
It ſtands in the midſt of a fert 
city pretty well built. 
a king's lieutenant, 
not very ſtrong, 
ing hills, 


SECT, XIX. 
Of Guienne and Gaſcony ; their Situation, Extent, Produce; 


Rivers, Hiflory, Government, and principal Cities; 


ticulariy Bourdeaus, Perigord, An, Montauban, 


Auch, 
and Bayonne. 


3 Ang" government of Guiĩenne and Gaſcony is bound- 
ed on the north by Saintonge, Angoumois, Limoſin, 
and Auvergne; on the eaſt by Auvergne and Languedoc; 
on the ſouth by the Pyrenean mountains; and on the 
weſt by the bay of Biſcay. Its extent from ſouth to 
north is about eighty leagues, and from eaſt to weſt about 
222 This country was formerly a part of the ancient 
kingdom of Aquitain, and abounds in corn, wine, fruit; 
hemp, and tobacco, Its trade in wine in particular is ſo 
very conſiderable, that the city of Bourdeaux alone ex- 
ports annually a hundred thouſand tons. It alſo produces 
brandy, prunes, and many other commodities. It has 


likewiſe mines of copper, and fine quarries of marble of 
all colours. 


It has ſeveral ſprings of medicinal waters, and its prin- 
cipal rivers are the Garonne, which receives many ſmall 
ſtreams, and the Adour, which riſes in the mountains 
of Bigorre, .and falls into the ocean, 

Charlemagne created his fon Lewis king of Aquitaine, 
but ſoon after this kingdom was divided into the duchies 
of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, which, by the marriage of 
William IV. duke of Aquitaine, with Briſce, heireſs to 
Gaſcony, were united, and continued in that family till 
the year 1150, when, by the marriage of Eleanor with 
Henry II. king of England, this duchy fell to that 
crown, and during almoſt three hundred years was ſub- 
ject to the Engliſh, who were diſpoſſeſſed of it by Charles 
VII. in 1453. Lewis XI. in 1469, conferred it on his 
brother Charles, who was the laft duke of Guienne, it 
being on his deceaſe again annexed to the crown of France. 
However, in 1753 the title of duke of Aquitaine was re- 
vived in the perſon of the Dauphin's ſecond ſon. 

In this government is an archbiſhop, with nine ſuf- 
fragans. It allo contains two generalities, namely, that 
of Bourdeaux, which is under the parliament of that 
city, and that of Montauban under the parliament of 
Toulouſe. The former is compoſed of nine, and the lat- 
ter of four large ſeneſchalſhips, or bailiwics. In each 
is alſo a court of aids, under the direction of the gover- 
nor, whoſe ſalary amounts to about ten thbuſand livres; 
with two lieutenant-generals, one for Guienne, and the 
other for Gaſcony and Bigorre. Beſides theſe, there are 
thirteen other deputy-governors. 

Bourdeaux, in Latin Burdigala, the capital of Guienne, 
is ſeated on the Garonne, in the forty- fourth degree fift 
minutes north latitude, and in forty minutes weſt longi- 
tude, two hundred and ſixty miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Paris. It is pretty large and populous, it having a great 
number of ſtately houſes built of ſtone ; but they are old, 
and the ſtreets very narrow. The inhabitants are ſaid 
to amount to forty thouſand. The neweſt and hand- 
ſomeſt part of the city is the Royal ſquare, near the har- 
bour, in which ſtands a grand magazine,-with the ex- 
change, and it is adorned with a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 
in braſs. This city is a place of conſiderable traffic, it 
being reſorted to by merchants from moſt parts of Europe. 
Its haven, which is very capacious and ſafe, is called 


Le Port de la Lune, or the Port of the Moon, from its 


being in the form of a creſcent. The tide flows into it 
very bigh, and carries ſhips of large burthen up to the 
quay. The city itſelf is in the form-of a triangle, the 
two thort ſides towards the ſea, and the largeſt towards 
the river Garonne. The 


— 93 the publie fountains, the quay, and 


par 


alace, the town-houſe, the 
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the cathedral dedicated to St, Andrew, are worthy the 
curioſity of a traveller; as is alſo the caſtle called the 
Chateau- Frompette, which ſtands at the entrance of 
the quay, and commands the whole harbour. There is 
alſo another caſtle at the other end of the quay, called 
Le Chateau de Haa, which is alſo very ſtrong : in both 
theſe fortreſſes there is a garriſon, conſtantly kept. There 
is alſo a fort called St. Louis, or St, Croix ; but it is of 
no great importance. During the reign of Lewis XIV. 
Bourdeaux was fortified in the modern taſte by Vauban; 
but the ramparts are now ſaid to be ruinous. At the 


mouth of the Garonne, fix leagues below the city, ſtands 


on a ſmall iſland a ſtately watch- tower, where they light 
flambeaux every night 2 the direction and ſecurity of 
ſuch veſſels as fail up or down that river; a precaution 
the more neceſſary, on account of the many rocks and 
ſhelves which lie in it. 

This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, the ſeat of a 
parliament, a court of aids, a ſeneſchalſhip, a provineial 
tribunal, an admiralty, and of a treaſurer's office. It 
has alſo an exchange and a mint. The archbiſhop has 
nine ſuffragans under him, with a province of four hun- 
dred and fifty pariſhes, beſides about fifty chapels of eaſe, 
His revenue is fifty-five thouſand livres per annum, and 
bis taxation at the court of Rome four thouſand florins, 
The cathedral is a large Gothic ſtructure, which con- 
tains nothing remarkable but the filver ſhrine of relics 
on the great altar. The church and convent of the Do- 
minicans are new and elegant ſtructures, but thoſe be- 
longing to the Carthuſians have a ſplendor ſeldom ſeen 
in any convents of that order. In this city is likewiſe an 
abbey of Benedictines of the order of St. Maur. The 
Jeſuits had, till their expulſion, a fine college here. The 
univerſity was founded in 1441, and in 1712 the king 
erected here an academy of the ſciences and polite arts, 
the library to which does not contain a great number of 
books, but conſiſts entirely of ſelect pieces, placed in a 
moſt elegant hall. 

There are ſtill here ſome viſible remains of Roman an- 
tiquities, particularly an amphitheatre built by the em- 
peror Gallienus, whoſe palace it is called; only ſome 
parts of the ſide walls are ſtanding, with the two prin- 
cipal gates. | 

The trade of this city is very conſiderable, and for its 
improvement a kind of toleration. is granted to the Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, and Lubeckers, and 
even to the Portugueſe Jews; but theſe laſt have no 
ſynagogue, nor are _ Proteſtants indulged in the pub- 
lic exerciſe of their religious worſhip, only the Engliſh 
are connived at and have a miniſter in a lay habit, and 
the other foreign Proteſtants are not 1 op reading a 
ſermon privately to their families. The Scots, on ac- 
count of the ſervices they formerly performed for the 
French, have conſiderable privileges allowed them in 
this city, and a gate of Bourdeaux bears the enfigns of one 
of the name of Douglas; even to this day Scottiſh veſſels 
have peculiar immunities allowed them in trade, and 
from this port they generally ſhip their wines. In this 
city Edward the Black Prince reſided for ſome years, 
during which time his ſon, afterwards Richard II. king 
of England, was born. 

Perigueux, the capital of a very ny diſtrict named 
Perigord, the ſee of a biſhop and the ſeat of a bailiwic, 
and a court of juſtice, is ſeated on the river Iſle, in a fine 
country, ſixty-five miles to the north-eaſt of Bourdeaux ; 
the biſhop is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
and has a dioceſe containing four hundred and fifty pa- 
riſhes, with a revenue of twenty-four thouſand livres, 
out of which he is taxed tuo thouſand five hundred 
and ninety florins at the court of Rome. It has four 
convents, one hoſpital, and had a college of Jeſuits. The 
old town is called La Cite, and the new town, which is 
about a hundred paces diſtant, is named La Ville. 

Agen, the capital of a diſtri called the Agenois, is 
2 large and well inhabited. It is ſeated on the river 

zaronne, ſeuenty- five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Bour- 
deaux. The biſhop ſtyles himſelf count of Agen, but this 
is only a titular honour ; he is ſuffragan to the arch- 


biſhop of Bourdeaux, under whom he has a dioceſe of 


three hundred and re pariſhes, and one hun- 
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dred and ninety-one chapels of eaſe, with a 
revenue of thires-five houtand livres, out of which he? 
taxed by the court of Rome, two thouſand four hundred 
and forty florins. There is here a cathedral and a col. 
legiate church, two pariſh churches, with ſeveral convents 
and there was here a college of Jeſuits. This city is "ty 
ly ſituated for trade, but makes little advantage of it, 

Montauban, in Latin Mons Albanus, a well-buik 
handſome city, in the diſtrict of Lower Quercy, is ſeat. 
ed on the river Tarn, twenty-ſeven miles to the north of 
Toulouſe, and is the ſee of a biſhop, with the ſeat of a 
court of aids, a provincial court, and a bailiwic. It pro- 
perly conſiſts of three parts, the Old and New Towns 
with the town of Bourbon, which lies on the other fide 
of the river, and is a ſuburb, The biſhop is ſuffra 

7 | gan 
to the archbiſhop of Toulouſe, and has a dioceſe of nine. 
ty-ſix pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty-five thouſang 
livres per annum, out of which he pays a tax of two thou- 
ſand five hundred florins to the court of Rome. In this 
city are two collegiate churches, an academy of polite lite. 
rature, one ſeminary, eight convents, and a general hoſ.. 
pital ; it had alſo till lately a college of Jeſuits. Ita 
principal trade conſiſts in woollen ſtuffs. 

In r562, the inhabitants became Proteſtants, and ſor- 
tified the city in ſo ſtrong a manner, that Lewis XIII. he. 
ſieged it in 1621 without ſucceſs, and was unable to re- 
duce it till the year 1629, when he cauſed its fortifica- 
tions to be razed. 

Gaſcony, called by the French Gaſcogne, conſtitutes 
the ſouth part of the government of Guienne, and. in- 
cludes the country lying between the Garonne, the 
ocean, and the Pyrenean mountains. It receives its 
name from the Gaſcones and Vaſcones, by the moderns 
called Baſques or Vaſques, a people who lived on the 
Pyrenean mountains in Spain, and towards the cloſe of 
the ſixth century ſettled on the north-ſide of the Pyre- 
nees, where they defended themſelves againſt the Franks; 
but were at laſt obliged to ſubmit. It is bounded on the 
north by Guienne ; on the weſt by Languedoc and the 
county of Foix; on the ſouth by the 38 moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from Spain; and on the weſt by 
the ſea of Gaſcony. The inhabitants are ſaid to have 
quick parts, but are ſo addicted to boaſting, that the name 
of Gaſconade has been given to all bragging ſtories. The 
country is not very fertile, it producing little corn, tho” 
it has great plemy of fruit, and the mountains afford 
timber fit for building of ſhips. The principal places in 
this province are the following. 

Auch, the ancient Eluſaberris, and afterwards Au- 
Ser is the capital of the diſtrict of Armagnac, and of all 

aſcony. It ſtands on the ſide and top of a hill, at the 
foot of which runs the river Gers, thirty- ſeven miles to 
the weſt of Toulouſe, and is divided into the Upper and 
Lower Town, between which there is a communication 
by means of two hundred ſtone ſteps. This place is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an intendency, a treaſurer's 
office, a bailiwic, a provincial and royal court. The 
lordſhip of the city is divided between the archbiſhop and 
the count of Armagnac. The dioceſe conſiſts of three 
hundred and ſeventy two pariſh churches, and two hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven chapels of eaſe, and the revenue 
of the arehbiſhop is ninety thouſand livres, out of which 
he pays to the court of Rome ten thouſand florins. The 
cathedral is one of the moſt magnificent in the kingdom; 
the chapter is compoſed of fifteen dignitaries, and twen- 
ty-five canons; and among the latter there are five who 
are only honorary. The king himſelf is the firſt of 
them, as count of Armagnac; the four others are the 
7 q of Montſquieu, Montaut, Pardaillau, and 

'Hle. | 

Bayonne, in Latin Lapurdum, the capital of the diſ- 
trict of Labourd, is ſeated in the forty-third degree thir- 
ty minutes north latitude, and in one degree twenty 
minutes weſt longitude, at the junction of the Adour and 
Nive, near the mouth of the former, and a little below 
the = =7 diſcharge themſelves into the bay of Biſ- 
cay, It is of pretty conſiderable extent, and is the ſee of 
a biſhop ; it has alſo a bailiwic court, an admiralty, and 
a mint. The name of Bayonne is compounded of two 
Baſque words, Baia and Ona, ſignifying a good 1 
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and it well deſerves that title; it is accordingly much fre- 
vented, though the ſhallows render the entrance to it 
{mewhat difficult. 

This is the only place in France that has the advantage 
of being ſituated on two rivers, into which the tide flows; 
the Nive runs through it, and the Adour cloſe by its 
walls; ſoon after which they unite, and divide the city 
into three parts: that called the Great Town, lies on 
the ſide of the Nive ; the Little Town is between the 
Nive and the Adour ; and the ſuburb of St. Eſprit, in 
which great numbers of Jews reſide, lies on the other 
ſide of the river. The two firſt parts, beſides their other 
works, have each a ſmall fort; the ſuburb has good for- 
tifications, and a regular ſquare citadel, which ſtanding 
on an eminence, commands the three ſeveral parts of the 
city, the harbour, and the adjacent country. Moft of 
theſe works have been repaired and improved by Vau- 
ban; for though the city is not very large, it is of the 
utmoſt importance, from its being one of the keys of 
France on the fide of Spain. 

Beſides its cathedral and collegiate church, the ſuburb 
alſo has another collegiate church ; in this city are likewiſe 
five convents, and one college. But neither the cathe- 
dral, which is dedicated to the Holy Virgin, nor any 
of the other. public or private buildings, have any 
thing remarkable. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Auch, and his dioceſe contains ſeventy-two 
pariſhes. He has a revenue of nineteen hundred livres, 
out of which he pays only a hundred florias to the court 
of Rome. 


er.. » 
Of the Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers of tht Go- 


vernment of Auvergne; with an Account of its principal 
Cities, 


TID government of Auvergne, which takes its name 
from its ancient inhabitants the Arverni, is bound- 
ed on the north by Bourbonnois ; on the eaſt by Forez, 
a large diſtrict in the government of Lionnois ; on the 
ſouth by Guienne and the Cevennes ; and on the weſt 
by Limoſin, the diſtrict of Quercy in Guienne, and La 
Marche; and is about a 8 miles in length, and 
ſeventy-five in breadth, 

Lower Auvergne is a very pleaſant fertile country, a- 
bounding inxcorn, wine, fruit, forage, and hemp; it far 
excels „ Auvergne, which is cold, and full of moun- 
tains, that are covered with ſnow ſeven or eight months 
in the year, though its paſtures are excellent, and the 
inhabitants deal largely in cattle. The ſituation of the 
mountains occaſions the winds blowing in ſuch eddies, 
that no wind-mills ſucceed there. | 

The principal rivers are the Allier, which riſes in the 
Gevaudan, and falls into the Loire; the Dordogne, 
which ſprings from Mont d'Or, the higheſt mountain in 
the country ; the Allagnon, which riſes in Mount Can- 
tal, and after a rapid courſe falls into the river Allier. 

The higheſt mountains in this country are Le Pui de 
Dome, the perpendicular height of which is eight hun- 
dred and ten fathoms; the Cantal nine hundred and eigh- 
ty-ſour; and Mont d'Or one hundred and thirty: the 
two latter are no leſs famous for the curious plarits that 
grow on them. At Pontgibaud is a filver mine, but the 
produce not anſwering the expence, the working of it 
has been diſcontinued; however, the coal mines in the 
neighbourhood of Briſac are very profitable, . 

Beſides the corn, wine, cattle, cheeſe, coals, and other 
products of the earth, this country carries on many ma- 
nufactures, as all kinds of filk ſtuffs , Cloths, very beauti- 
tiful laces, and paper, which is eſteemed the beſt in all 

urope. Every year ſome thouſands of labourers go 
from hence to get in the harveſt in Spain, and return 
with the beſt part of their earnings. | 

The whole country is fubje& to the parliament of 

aris, but is governed by different laws; Lower Au- 
vergne having a particular code of its own, while in Up- 
per Auvergne the civil law takes place. This N is 
divided into five large diſtricts, and two bailiwics. Un- 


der its governor are two licutenants-general and two ſub- 
governors, 
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St. Flour, the capital of Upper Auvergne, ſtands on 
a mountain of difficult acceſs. It is the ſee of a biſhop 
whoſe dioceſe conſiſts bf two hundred and ſeventy pariſhes ; 
he has a revenue of twelve thouſand livres, and pays nine 
hundred florins to the court of Rome. Beſides its cas 
thedral, it has a collegiate church, and had a college of 
Jeſuits, The inhabitants carry on a good trade in grain, 
this City being, as it were, the general magazine of the 
neighbouring country, which produces a 'great deal of 
rye, = cloth, carpets, and knives, are alſo greatly eſ- 
teemed. 


Aurillac, a town which diſputes the title and tank of 


capital with St. Flour; is ſeated in a valley on the banks 
of the river Jordane, two hundred and fifty miles to the 
ſouth of Paris, and thirty to the ſouth-weſt of St. Flour, 
It js pretty well built and populous ; it alſo confers the 
title of count. Here is a diſtri& and bailiwic court; it 
has likewiſe a caſtle ſeated on a high rock, and a colle- 
giate church, which is properly a ſeculatized abbey, the 
abbot of which is lord of the town, and holds immedi- 
ately of the pope. Here is alſo an abbey, and four con- 
vents. The Jeſuits had alſo here a college. In this 
town are ſome manufactures of tapeſtry and lace: 

Clermont, the ancient Auguſtonemetum, afterwards 
Auvergne, the capital of the whole country, ſtands on a 
ſmall eminence in Lower Auvergne, between the rivers 
Artier and Bedat. It is the capital of the whole coun- 
try, and is populous ; but has very narrow ſtreets, and 
the houſes are dark. It contains a tax chamber, a bai- 
liwic, and a county-court, &c. This was formerly the 
principal place belonging to the counts of Auvergne, who 
therefore ſtyled themſelves counts of Clermont. The 
biſhop is firſt ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourges; he 
is alſo lord of the ſmall towns of Billon and Croupieres, 
and enjoys a dioceſe of eight hundred pariſhes, with a re- 
venue of fifteen thouſand livres, out of which he is taxed 
at the court of Rome four thouſand five hundred and fif- 
ty florins. Beſides its cathedral, it has three collegiate 
churches, and three abbies ; in that of St. Allier the bodies 
of ſeveral ſaints are ſaid to be depoſited. In the chapel of 
St; Venerand, and in that of St. Andre, are the tombs of 
the old counts of Clermont, and the dauphines of Au- 
vergne. It has likewiſe many convents, and had a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, 4 

In the neighbourhood of this city are wells where any 
ſubſtance laid in them ſoon contracts a ſtony cruſt. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe is that in the ſuburb of St. Allire, 
which has formed a famous ſtone bridge mentioned by 
many hiſtorians. This bridge is a ſolid rock, compoſed 
of ſeveral ſtrata formed during the courſe of many years, 
by the running of the petrif ng waters of this ging. 
It has no cavity or arches, till after above ſixty paces in 
length, where the rivulet of Tiretaine forces its wa 
through. This petrifying ſpring, which falls on nah: 
higher ground than the bed of the rivulet, gradually 
leaves behind it ſome lapideous matter, and in proceſs of 
time has thus formed an arch, through which the Tire- 
faine has a free paſſage. The neceſſity which this petri- 
fying matter ſeemed to be under of forming itſelf into an 
arch, could continue no longer than the 8 of the 
rivulet, after which the water of the ſpring ran regularly 
under it, and there formed a new petrifaftion reſembling 
a pillar. The inhabitants of theſe parts, in order to 
lengthen this wonderful bridge, have diverted the brook 
out of its old channel, and made it paſs cloſe by the pil- 
lar, by which means they cauſed the ſpring to form a ſe- 
cond arch, and thus they might have produced as many 
arches and pillars as they pleaſed ; but the great reſort of 
people to ſee this natural curioſity becoming troubleſome 
to the Benedictines of the abbey of St. Allire, within 
whoſe juriſdiction the ſpring lies; in order to leſſen its 

trifying virtue, they divided the ſtream into ſeveral 
woke — which has ſo well anſwered their intent, that 
at preſent it only covers with a thin cruſt thoſe bodies on 
which it falls perpendicularly. But in thoſe over which 
it runs in its ordinary courſe, no traces of its petrifying 
qualities are any longer perceivable. It is the only wa- 
ter uſed for drinking in this ſuburb, and no bad effect 
is felt from it. 
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SECT. XXI. 


Of the two Governments of Limofin and La Marche; their 
K Extent, Climate, Produce, Rivers, and principal 
owns, | 


IMOSIN, or Limouſin, derives its name from the 
ancient Lemovices, and is bounded on the eaſt by 
Auvergne ; on the ſouth by Guienne ; on the weſt by 
Perigord in Guienne, and Angoumois; and on the north 
by La Marche and Poitou. Its extent from north to ſouth 
is about twenty-five French leagues, and from eaſt to 
weſt ſomewhat lefs. 

Upper Limofin is very mountainous, and conſequently 
cold, but Lower Limoſin is more temperate. The for- 
mer produces but little wine, and that too but very indif- 
ferent, but that of Lower Limoſin is extremely good. It 
bee ſuch numbers of cheſnut- trees, that the inha- 

itants derive their principal maintenance from them. 
The grain which grows here is rye, barley, and Turkiſh 
corn. They have alſo mines of copper, tin, iron, and 
lead, and in this country are ſome iron works. 

Its chief rivers are the Vienne, the ſource of which 
lies in the borders of Lower Limoſin and La Marche; 
the Vezere, which riſes in the ſame country ; the Cou- 
reze, which falls into the Vezere ; and the Dordogne, 
which divides Limoſin from Auvergne, and the diſtrict of 
Quercy in Guienne. : 

The country is ſubje to the parliament of Bourdeaux, 
and beſides its governor, has one lieutenant-genetal, and 
two ſub-governors. The principal places it contains 
are; 

Limoges, in Latin Lemovicæ, the capital of the coun- 
try, which is fituated on the river Vienne, — on a hill 
and partly in a valley, thirty leagues to the weſt of Cler- 
mont. The town is about a league and a half in circum- 
ference, but ill built, the houſes being generally of wood, 
ſmall, and dark; but the cathedral is a magnificent ſtruc- 
ture; beſides which it has a collegiate church, three ab- 
bies, one convent, and a college and ſeminary, which 
lately. belonged to the Jeſuits. Fe contains a bailiwic, a 
country and royal court, with other public offices, and 
alſo a mint. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourges, and his dioceſe, which extends over Upper and 
part of Lower Limoſin, La Marche, and a part alſo of 
Angoumois, contains nine hundred pariſhes ; and his re- 
venue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, out of which 
he pays fixteen hundred florins to the court of Rome. 

Tulle, properly Tuelle, is a town fituated in Lower 
Limoſin, near the confluence of the little rivers Coureze 
and Solane, fifteen leagues to the ſouth of Limoges,. and 
a mile and a half in circumference. It contains about 
twelve hundred houſes, and five thouſand people. Its 
biſhop, who is lord and viſcount of the town, is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Bourges ; and his dioceſe, which 
conſiſts of ſeventy pariſhes, brings him in a revenue of 
twelve thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court 
of Rome fourteen hundred florins. It has ſix convents 
and had a college of Jeſuits. 
| Brive la GaiHarde is ſeated near the confluence of 
the Coureze and Vegere, ſeventeen leagues to the ſouth 
of Limoges, and five to the weſt of Fulle, in a valley 
environed with little hills planted with vines and cheſnut- 
trees; the ſituation being extremely beautiful. It is the 
only fine town of the province : the houſes are elegantly 
built, and the walls about it extremely pleaſant. In this 
little town are found all the pleaſures and conveniences 
of life. It contains about a thouſand houſes and five 
thouſand perſons. | | 

The government of La Marche is bounded on the 
north by Berry; on the eaſt by Auvergne; on the ſouth 
by Limoſin; and on the welt by Poitou; it being about 
twenty-two French leagues in length from north to 

ſouth, and eight in breadth from eaſt to weſt, 

It is, like Limoſin, divided into Upper and Lower, 
and the foil and climate are both the ſame. Its princi- 
pal rivers are the Vienne; the great and little Greuſe, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the Vienne; the Cher, 
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and the Gartempe, the latter of which falls into the | 


Creuſe. The upper parts of the diſtri& are pretty fruit. 


ful in corn. | 

This province contains two bailiwics, and is governed 
by its own laws. Subordinate to its governor, is one 
lieutenant-gencral, and two ſub-governors. 

Gueret, the capital of the Upper and Lower Marche, 
is ſeated on the river Gartempe, ten leagues'to the north. 
eaſt of Limoges, and is the place where the courts of 
juſtice are held ; but it has only one pariſh church, one 
college, one priory, two convents, and an hoſpital, The 
other places in this government are equally inconſiderable. 


SECT. XXI. 


Of the N # Saintonge and Angoumois; their Situae 
tion, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities, 


AINTONGE is bounded by Poitou and Aunis on 
the north; by Angoumois and Perigord on the 
eaſt ; by Guienne and the river Gironde on the ſouth ; 
and by the Bay of Biſcay on the weſt ; extendin twenty. 
hve leagues in length, and twelve in breadth. It derives 
its name from the Santoni, the ancient inhabitants, 

This country abounds in corn, wine, and all kinds of 
fruit ; and the inhabitants, who are ſituated near the ſea, 
make great quantities of excellent ſalt. Its horſes are 
alſo much efteemed. In it are ſome mineral ſprings. Its 
principal rivers are the Charente, which abounds in fiſh ; 
it riſes near Charennac, and runs into the ſea; and 
the Butonne, which riſes in Poitou, and falls into the 
Charente. 

This country is divided by the Charente into the ſouth, 
or Upper Saintonge, and into the north part, or Lower 
Saintonge. It is ſubject to the parliament of Bourdeaux, 
a few pariſhes excepted, which are within the juriſdic- 
tion of Angoumois. The governor-general is alſo de- 
puty-governor of this country, The principal places in 
Upper Saintonge are, 

Saintes, the capital, which is ſeated on the Charente, 
fifty eight miles to the northward of Bourdeaux, and twen- 
ty to the eaſt of the Bay of Biſcay. It is a little ill-built 
city ; but contains a provincial and a bailiwic court, with 
other public offices, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. His dioceſe contains 
five hundred and ſixty-five pariſhes. and chapels, and his 
revenue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, out of which 
his Roman tax is two thouſand florins. The ſtreets are 
narrow and mean, but in the ſuburbs is an abbey, and 
the Jeſuits had here a college, Some ancient ruins 
diſcover its antiquity, as a triumphal arch ſuppoſed to be 
erected in the reign of Tiberius, the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, of 5 and a capitol. 

Pons, a handſome town, ſtands high on the little 
river Seigne, oyer which it has ſeveral bridges, whence it 
probably received its name. It is divided into the Upper 
and Lower, and contains three pariſh-churches, three 
convents, three alms-houſes, and a commandery of the 
knights of Malta. 

t. John d' Angeli, in Latin Angeliacum, ſtands on 
the river Butonne, Tre leagues to the north-eaſt of Saintes, 
and has a royal court of juſtice, While this place con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Proteſtants, it was populous 
and well fortified ; but being reduced in 1621 by Lewis 
XIII. the fortifications were razed, and the city deprived 
of its privileges. It has an abbey and three convents. Its 
brandy is much eſteemed, and the inhabitants alſo make 
wogllen ſtuffs. | 

Angoumois is bounded by Poitou on the north, by 
Limoſin on the eaſt, by Perigord on the ſouth, and by 
Saintonge on the weſt; it being between fifteen and fix- 
teen French leagues in length, and about fixteen in 
breadth. 

The country is full of little hills, and has none of any 
conſiderable ſize. It produces wheat, rye, barley, Spa- 
niſh corn, oats, ſaffron, wine, and fruit: it alſo yields 
ſome excellent mines of iron, and is particularly famous 
for making of paper. Its principal rivers are the Charente 


and Touvre, the latter of which riſes here, and runs 


iato the former. . 


This country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris, and 
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contains a baili wie and territorial juriſdiction. In it are 
the following places: 7 

Angouleſme, the capital of Angoumois, is ſeated on 
the top of a hill ſurrounded with rocks, at the foot of 
which runs the river Charente, thirty miles to che caſt- 
ward of Saintes. It confers the title of duke, is the ſee 


court, an office of the five great farms, &c. and is ſaid 
to contain eight thouſand perſons. Its biſhop is ſuffra- 
an to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and has a dioceſe of 
two hundred pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty thouſand 
livres, out of which he is taxed by the court of Rome a 
thouſand florins. Here are twelve pariſh-churches, and 
the abbey of St. Cibard, in which lie buried the old 


college which lately belonged to the Jeſuits, and a ge- 
neral hoſpital. 

Coignac, or Cognac, the ſecond town of the country, 
ſtands ſeven leagues to the weſtward of Angouleſme, in 
a moſt delightful ſituation on the Charente. It has a 
caſtle, in which Francis I. was born, and three convents ; 
but it is better known to us by its excellent wine and 
brandy. 


SECT. XXIII. 


the two Governments of Nivernois and Bourbonnois; 
their Situation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, Government, 
and principal T owns. 


HE government of Nivernois is bounded on the 
* north by Burgundy and the Gatinois, on the eaſt 
by Burgundy, on the ſouth by Bourbonnois, and on the 
weſt by Berry. Its figure is pretty nearly circular, and 
it is about twenty Jeagues over either way. + | 

It produces corn, wine, and fruit; except in the diſ- 
trict of Morvant, which is a mountainous country, that 
produces fcarce corn enough for the ſubſiſtence. of the in- 
habitants. It has large woods, ſome pit-coal, and mines 
of iron. Among the many rivers which water Nivernois, 
three of them are navigable; theſe are the Loire, 
which runs from ſouth to north along the weſtern bor- 
ders of this country ; the Allier, which runs into the 
Loire; and the Yonne, which riſes on the ſouth-eaſt 
part of this province, and running northward falls into 
the fea, The other ftreams ſerve to render the count 
fruitful and pleaſant : there are here alſo ſome mineral 
ſprings. 


has its own particular laws. Over it is a governor, a 
lieutenant-general, and a deputy-governor. It is divided 
into eight diſtricts, the principal places in which are the 
following : 

Nevers, the ancient Noviodunum, and afterwards Ni- 
vernum, is fituated in the diftrit called Le Vaux de 
Nevers, and is the capital of the country. It is built in 
the form of an amphitheatre on the banks of the Loire, 
which is here joined by the little river Nievre, thirty 
leagues to the Purh of Orleans. 
ſtone bridge of twenty arches ; but the ſtreets are nar- 
row, and the ground uneven, The cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Cyr, is a fine ſtructure; befides which there are 
eleven pariſh- churches, two abbies, ſeveral convents, 
and the Jeſuits had here a college. It is computed that 
the inhabitants amount to about eight thouſand. | A- 
mong the other buildings is an old caſtle; which fronts 
a large ſquare that conſiſts of handſome houſes uniformly 
built. here are here a foreſt and a bailitwic court, wi 
a falt-office. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Sens, and his dioceſe conlifly of two hundred and 
ſeventy-one pariſhes, His revenue amounts to twenty 
thonfand Hvres, and he s twelve hundred and 
fifty florins to the court 
lebrated for its porcelain and glaſs-houſes, and for its 
works in enamel, The inhabitants alſo carry on a great 
trade in corn, hemp, wood, pit-coal, iron, and tin-wares. 
"The fields about the town are extremely pleafant; parti- 
cularty the public walks in the adjolning park. | 
_ _Clamecy, a town Teated'in a diſtrick called the Vale 

of Yonne,- and 

| 33 


of a biſhop, and has a bailiwic, a country and foreſt 


counts of Angoumois z together with ten convents, a a 


This country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris, and | 


It has a handſome 


othe. This place is ce- 


upon the banks of that river, which is | 
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here joned by the Buvron, and rendered navigable. In 
it is a caſtellany, and a ſalt- office. Pantenor, one of its 
ſuburbs, ſtands on the other ſide of the Yonne, and in 
the year 1180 was the reſidence of the Wap of Bethle- 


hem, who had been compelled to leave Paleſtine. The 
biſhop of the city, who ſtill ſtyles himſelf biſhop of 
Bethlehem, is created by the count de Nevers, and en- 


Joys all the privileges of the other French biſhops, though 


and this town is his whole dioceſe. 
The government of Bourbonnois is bounded on the 
north by Nivernois and Berry, on the eaſt by the duchy 


weſt by Upper Marche. It is about thirty French leagues 
in length, and twenty in breath. | 

It 1s pretty fertile, particularly in corn, fruit, and 
forage : it alſo produces good wine, though not in a 
ſufficient quantity for exportation. It has likewiſe a few 
coal-pits, and a great number of mineral ſprings and 
warm baths. Its rivers are the Loire, the Allire, the 
Cher, with ſome other ſmaller ones. In July, when 
the ſnow melts on the mountains of Auvergne, great 
damages are done by the inundations of the Allire. 

This country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris; 
though the duke of Bourbon, to whom it belongs, has the 
nomination of all civil officers, yet their proper maſter 
is the king. Beſides the governor and P 
neral, here are alſo two * and in the 
whole country are twenty-two ſmall towns, the principal 
of which are, 

Moulins, in Latin Molinz, the capital of the country, 
is ſeated on the Allire, in a pleaſant fertile plain, almo 
in the middle of France, thirty miles to the ſouth of 
Nevers, and fifty-five to the north of Clermont. It is 
well built, and one of the moſt agreeable places in the 
kingdom. It contains an intendency, a chamber of do- 
mains, a caſtellany, and ſeveral courts, It has likewiſe 
a collegiate church, five convents, an hoſpital, and a 
college, which lately belonged to the Jeſuits, | 

Bourbon YArchambaud, a ſmall town fifteen miles to 
the welt of Moulins, environed by four hills, on one of 
which ſtands an old caſtle that contains three chapels, 
among which that called the Holy is. very ſplendid. , In 
this town are a royal caſtellany, and a diſtrict court. There 
are here alſo one pariſh and one. collegiate church, a 
priory, a convent, and two hoſpitals. This town is fa- 
mous for its hot baths and cold mineral ſprings. 


SECT. XXIV. 


Of the Governments of Berri and Touraine ; their Situation, 
Extent, Produce, Rivers, Government, and principal 
Towns. 

| HE country of Berri is bounded on the north by 

the Orleanois, on the eaſt by the Nivernois, on 

the ſouth by the Bourbonnois and La Marche, and on 
the welt by La Marche and Touraine. Its extent from 
eaſt to welt is between twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight 

French leagues, and from north to ſouth between thirty- 

five and thirty - ſix. | | 8 

The air here is temperate, and the ſoil produces wheat, 
e, and wine; and in ſome places it is equal to that of 

By ndy, Its other products are alſo good, particular] 

ia hemp and flax, in * — —_— ; and its ri 

aſtures fee t numbers of cattle, eſpecially ſhee 

. are valozd-for the fineneſs of their — 4 In — 

place in this country is found oker, which is ſeldom met 

with in France. | At | 

| The principal” rivers here are the Loire, the Creuſe, 

and the Cher z the 0 and leſſer Sandre, the Nerre, and 
the Indre; theſe two laſt have their ſources in this coun- 
try : the Orron, the Aurette, the Moulon, and the Evre. 

In this country is alſo the lake of Villiers, which is be- 

tween ſeven and eight leagues in circuit. he"? 

Berry is under the juriſdiction of the parliament of 

Paris, and is governed by laws of its own. Subordinate 

to the governor are one lieutenant-general and two ſub - 

"governors, and it is divided into Upper and Lower Berry, 

the 9 Ae which are tho following: 


—_— 


Bourges, 


is revenue amounts to no more than a thouſand livres, 


of Burgundy, on the ſouth by Auvergne, and on the 


. 
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Bourges, the capital of Upper Berry, and of the whole 
country, is fituated on a hill between the rivers Evre and 
Orron, to the banks of 'whieh it gradually. deſcends, 
thirty-five leagues to the ſouth of Paris, and ſeventeen 
almoſt ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. Theſe two rivers encom- 
jon it on every fide, except on that next the gate of 

ourbonnoux. It is a large ſpacious city, containing a 
cathedral, four collegiate * beſides two annexed 
to the ſeminary, four abbies, and ſixteen pariſh-churches, 
with a beautiful and Jarge college, which lately belonged 
to the Jeſuits. You meet here with many ecclefiaſtics, 
gentlemen, and ſcholars ; and it is computed that there 
are in this city about fifteen thouſand fouls ; but not 
many of them are tradeſmen ; the place having no other 
trade than what is neceflary for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
habitants. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an in- 
tendency, a ſalt- office, an independent royal tribunal, 
and ſeveral other offices and courts. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Stephen, is a fine Gothic ſtrue- 
ture ſtanding on the higheſt part of the city : the arch- 
biſhop, who is ſtiled patriarch and primate of Aquitaine, 
has five ſuffragans, with a dioceſe of nine hundred pa- 
riſhes, and a revenue of thirty thouſand livres, out of 
which he pays four thouſand and thirty-three florins to 
the court of Rome. 

The palace built by prince John of France, duke of 
Berry, is a magnificent edifics in one part of which, 
called the king's apartment, the governor reſides, and 
the other ſerves for the courts of juſtice ; the great hal] 
in the latter, which has no vac to ſupport it, is eſteemed 
one of the fineſt and largeſt rooms in the kingdom. The 
town- houſe, erected by Jaques Coeur, is one of the moſt 
elegant buildings ever erected by a private man, and was 
purchaſed by Colbert, prime-miniſter of France, who 

ve it to the corporation of this city. The ſquare of 
1 is the largeſt in Bourges, and here antiently 
ſtood a Roman amphitheatre, 
malls are much admired, and the great number of reli- 
gious houſes are another conſiderable ornament to the 
city. The univerſity of Bourges was either founded or 
revived in the year 1463, and conſiſts of four faculties. 

Czlar took Bourges by ſtorm ; and the inhabitants 
having exerciſed ſome cruelties on the Roman ſoldiers 
that had fallen into their hands, he glutted his revenge 
by deſtroying near ny thouſand of the natives. In the 
fifteenth century Charles VII. made this the place of his 
reſidence, while the Engliſh were maſters of almoſt all 
the reſt of the kingdom; on which occafion the Engiiſh 
called him, by way of deriſion, king of Berry. 
Iſſoudun, in Latin Exolidunum, a large town, the 
ſecond in rank in the province, ſtands in a beautiful plain 
ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bourges, and is the 
principal place in Lower Berry. It contains a ſalt- office, 
a manor court, and other public courts and offices. It 
is divided into the Upper and Lower Town, and has a 
caſtle, which commands the place : it has alſo one abbey, 
two collegiate and four pariſh-churches, five convents, 
and two hoſpitals. 


The province of Touraine, which derives its name 


from the Turones, is bounded on the north by the river 
Maine, on the eaſt by the Orleanois, on the ſouth by 
Berry and Poitou, and on the weſt by Anjou. Its great- 
eſt extent from eaſt to weſt is twenty-two F rench leagues, 
and from north to ſouth twenty-four. 

The air is temperate, and the country ſo. delightful, 


that it iscalled the Garden of France; but it is not every 


where alike. The tract called the Varennes, which lies 
along the Loire, has a ſandy ſoil, which produces rye, 
barley, millet, garden plants, and an herb which es 
a good yellow dye. That called the Verron is richer, 
and yields corn, wine, very fine fruit, and particularly 
large plums. La Champagne is a ſmall ſtrip of land 
between the rivers Cher and Indre, abounding in grain, 
particularly wheat. La Brenne is a ſwampy coun- 
try: but the eminences along the Loire and Cher are 
covered with vineyards. In ſhort, La Gaſtine is a ſtiff 
land very difficult to plough ; and the country of Noyers 
is diſtinguiſhed by its having ſome mines of iron, and one 
of copper. hene! Ban $1 * 124 

This country is governed by laws of its own; but the 


Paris. 


he public walks and the 
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Tt has a rnor, a lieutenant- general, and a 
ſub-governor. There are twenty-ſeven towns or bo- 
roughs in the country ; the principal places of which are 
the following : | 

Tours, the Cæſarod unum, or Turoni, of the ancients, 
and the capital of the country, lies in a plain extending 
between the river Loire and the Cher, and is fifty-twg 
miles to the north-eaſt of Poitiers, and a hundred and 
twenty-ſeven to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. The city is large 
and well built, and the ſtreets very clean, on account of 
ſeveral rivulets running through them from ſix public 
fountains, In this city is a very fine mall above a thou. 
ſand paces in length, and adorned on each fide with two 
rows of fine elms. The inhabitants are ſo ſcrupulous, 
that after it has rained no perſon is ſuffered to play, nor 
even walk in it till it be dry, under a penalty of ten livres, 
This city has a mint, a receiver's office, and a ſalt- office, 
an intendency, a provincial, bailiwic, and foreſt court, 
The cathedral is a fine ſtruture, with two lofty towers, 
a curious clock, and a library, where are ſeen ſeveral 
antient manuſcripts faſtened by chains upon deſks. The 
two moſt yaluable of theſe manuſcripts are, one of the 
Pentateuch, written in ſmall capitals, which is reckoned 
to be a thouſand years old; and another of the four Goſ- 
pels, in Saxon characters, which ſome think to be of the 
ſame age as the Pentateuch, and others twelve hundred 
years old. There are here alſo five collegiate churches, 
three abbies, twelve convents, and the Jeſuits had here 
a college. The my is the ſee of an archbiſhop, under 
whom are eleven ſuffragans, ſeventeen abbies, twelve 
— churches, ninety-eight priories, three hundred 
pariſhes, and a hundred and ninety-one chapels, His 
revenue.is forty thouſand livres, and he pays to the court 
of Rome nine thouſand five hundred florins, Here is 
alſo a royal palace, and an academy of polite literature, 

While the manufactures of gold, filver, and ſilk bro- 
cades were in a flouriſhing condition, this City was com- 
pred to contain ſixty thouſand inhabitants, which num- 

ris reduced to thirty thouſand, The city is governed 
by a mayor and twelve echevins. 

Amboiſe, in Latin Ambacia, or Ambaſia, is ſeated at 
the confluence of the Loire and the Amaſle, twelve miles 
to the eaſtward of Touts, and contains a ſalt office, and 
a royal and foreſt court. In it are two pariſh-churches, 
four convents, and one hoſpital. Near the town is a 
large caſtle ſtanding on a high rock, in which are the 
ſtatues of Charles VIII. and his conſort Anne; as alſo 
a ſtag's head of very extraordinary dimenſions, it being 
ten feet high and eight feet broad, from the extremity 
of one horn to the other. This was ſuppoſed to be na- 
tural, till it was at laſt diſcovered to be factitious, and 
only made of wood. There are here alſo ſeveral other 
curioſities. In this town Charles VIII. was lain, either 
by running againſt a door, or, according to others, by 
being ſhot through the head. This was alſo the place 
where the civil war in 1561 firſt broke out, and where 
the name of Huguenot had its riſe. 
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SECT. XXV. 


Of the two Governments of Poitou and Aunis ; their Situation, 
Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities; with a 
more particular Deſcription of Poitiers and Rochelle. 


＋ HE province of Poitou is bounded on the north by 
Touraine and Anjou, on the eaſt by La Marche 
and part of Berri, on the ſouth by Angoumois and Aunis, 
and on the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay. It extends from 
north to fouth twenty-two French leagues, and from 
eaſt to weſt forty- eight. It received its name from the 
antient Pictavi, or Pictoni. 

The country is diverſified 
woods, and paſture grounds, with a few fo The 
ſoil is various, according to the different parts of the 
country; but it in general abounds in corn and cattle. 
The principal trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in oxen, 
mules, - horſes, and woollen ſtuffs, * | 

The largeſt rivers are the Vienne, which riſes on the 
borders of Limoſin, and being joined by the Creuſe falls 


with champaign lands, 


| inhabitants have a right of appeal to the parliament of | into the Loire; the Sevre Niortoiſe, which riſes in this 


country, 


Fe ANCE, 


country, and, after receiving the Venotee, diſcharges. it- 


ſe}{ into the ſea ; theſe are all navigable : here is alſo | P 


the Clain, which riſes in the frontiers of Angoumois and 
fails into the Vienne. Kin,” 

This province was erected into an earldom by Char- 
lemagne. Eleanor, r to the laſt duke of Aquitaine, 
brought it to her ſpouſe Henry II. king of England, to 
which it continued ſubject, with ſome interruptions, till 
the unfortunate reign of Henry VI. when it was taken 
in 1436, ſince which time it has been perpetually annex- 
ed to the crown of France. It is ſubject to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and has but one provincial court. Under 
the governor is a lieutenant-general, and two deputy* 

overnors. CIP n 

This province is divided into two parts. Upper Poitou, 
which conſtitutes the eaſtern part of the country, is 
larger, more fruitful, pleaſant, and healthy, than the 
Lower ; we ſhall begin with the former, the principal 
places in which are the following : | 

Poitiers, or Poitiers, in Latin Auguſtoritum, the ca- 

ital of the country, is ſeated upon a hill on the left 
bank of the little river Clain, into which falls another 
rivulet. It lies about fe leagues to the eaſt of the 
ſea coaſt, and ſeventy miles to the north-eaſt of Rochelle, 
Were its circuit to be only conſidered, it would, perhaps, 
be eſteemed the firſt in the kingdom, next to Paris ; but 
it is far from being peopled in proportion to its extent, 
there being corn-fields and meadows within the walls; 
for the city has been ſo reduced by the civil wars, that it 
is almoſt become a deſart, and is a mean ſmoky place. 
It is, however, a ſcat of a ſeneſchalſhip, a preſidial court, 
an office of the finances, and a country court, It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, and has a dioceſe of ſeven hundred and 
twenty-two pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty-two 
thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court of 
Rome two thouſand eight hundred florins. The cathe- 
dral is of an uncommon ſize, and built in the Gothic 
ſtyle. In this city are alſo four collegiate churches, ſe- 
yenteen other pariſh-churches, four abbies, twenty-one 
convents, and two ſeminaries ; the Jeſuits had alſo a 
college here. An univerſity was founded in 1431, and 
there are likewiſe three hoſpitals. - In 1687 the inhabi- 
tants erected in the Royal ſquare a pedeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lewis XIV. The inhabitants in this town are princi- 
pally employed in oh gloves and combs ; they alſo 
export woollen caps and ſtockings. 

There are here ſome remains of Roman antiquities ; a- 
mong theſe is an amphitheatre, which lies among gardens 
and ſmall houſes, a triumphal arch, or rather gate, erect- 
ed at the beginning of a military way, of which nothing 
at preſent remains but the arch, with the two pillars 
which ſupport it. The palace and thick round tower 
cloſe by it are ſaid to be Roman works; but they carry 
evident traces of their being of Gothic ſtructure, _ 

In the neighbourhood of this city Edward the Black 
Prince obtained a memorable victory over the French, in 
the year 1356, at which he took John their king, with 
his fon Philip, priſoners. 

Niort is the beſt trading town in the province; it is 
ſeated on the river Soure, and has a bailiwic, a royal ju- 
riſdiction, and a foreſt court. It contains a caftle, two 
pariſh churches, and nine convents, a general hoſpital, 
and has ſome manufaQtures of wool. 

Lugon, a city in Lower Poitou, is ſeated in a moraſs 
twenty-three leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Poitiers, and 
enjoys the title of a barony. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is lord and baron of the town, and ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. His dioceſe conſiſts of two 
hundred and thirty pariſhes, and he has a revenue of 
twenty thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court 
of Rome one thouſand florins. The air of this place is 
unwholeſome, and, befides the cathedral, it contains only 
one pariſh church, one ſeminary, and two convents. 

The government of Aunis is bounded on the north 
and weſt by Poitou; on the ſouth by Saintonge ; and on 
the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay. It is watered by the Soure, 
which riſes in Poitou, and there are goed harbours along 
the coaſt, The country is ſomewhat barren, but pro- 
duces ſome corn, and a great deal of wine; the marſhes 
afford good paſturage. n 1; Fong 
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laſt tower. | 
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This little province depends on the parliament of 
aris, but is partly governed by its own common law, 
founded on cuſtom, Under the governor is a lieutenant- 
general and a deputy-goyernor. Z ge DF 2. 
| Rochefort, a new regular built town, ſeated on the ris 
ver Charente, twenty-three miles to the ſouth of Rochelle ; 
it was formerly a ſmall village belonging to a private fa- 
mily, from whom Lewis XIV. bought it in 1664, in ordet 
to build a city here ; for it having been obſerved, that 
from this place to the ſea, which is about four miles diſ- 
tant, the river was large enough to carry the biggeſt ſhips, 
the bottom excellent Or anchorage, and the banks ve 
even and ſolid z it was reſolyed to erect this city, and th 
reſolution was accordingly executed. It has a very com- 
modious harbour, and is one of the ſtations for the royal 
navy of France; ſo that here are all the neceſſary maga- 
zines for ſhipping, and a ſpacious and convenient dock. 
Here are al o a victualling warehouſe, a foundery, a 
manufactory of fail-cloth, the H6tel. called Cazernes, 
which was originally uſed for the education of three hun- 
dred gentlemen of noble families, deſigned to ſerve in 
the navy, aſid who are taught at the king's expence ; 
but it now ſerves to lodge the marines, and 18 an hoſpital 
for fick ſoldiers, &c, 2 : 
The entrance of the river is well defended by ſeveral 
forts, particularly one in the Ifle of Aix, the redoubt 
facing it called Aiguille, fort Foutax, de la Pointe, atid 
Vergeron ; and about a league below Rochefort, is a long 
ſtoccado acroſs the river. On the twenty-firſt of Sept. 
1757, the Iſle of Aix, with the fort upon it, was taken by 
the brave captain Howe, in the Magnanime, after about 
an hour's reſiſtance, when the whole garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted of near fix hundred men, were made priſonets of 
war, | 
Rochelle, in Latin Rupelle, the capital of the province and 
government, in forty-{ix degrees ſixteen minutes north lati- 
tude, and one degree ten minutes weſt longitude, is ſeated 
on the ſea. It has a good harbour, but is rather handſome 


than large. The city has broad and ſtraight ſtreets, with 


neat houſes, ſupported by piazzas and porticos, which 
afford ſhelter both from the rain and ſun. Tt is the ſee 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux 
with a dioceſe of one hundred and eighty pariſhes, an 
a revenue of ſeventeen thouſand livres, out of which he is 
taxed by the court of Rome ſeven hundred and forty-two 
florins. Here is alſo an intendency, a provincial and a 
bailiwic court, an admiralty, a chamber of commerce, and 
a mint. The 3 had alſo a college here; and there 
is likewiſe a college of phyſic, anatomy, and botany, for 
the inſtruction of young 4 x and apothecaries, 
Rochelle was the principal ſeat of the reformed in 
France, whoſe inhabitants embracing Calviniſm in the 
ſixteenth century, ſuffered extremely during the civil 
wars, and having been fortified by them, was frequently 
defended with the utmoſt bravery. It was long poſſeſſed 
by that body, till at length Lewis XIII. after a long and 
famous ſiege, made himſelf maſter of it in 1628, c —4 
for want of the promiſed ſuccours from England, Whie 
did not arrive in time, and by means of an admirable 
bank of earth that cardinal Richelieu cauſed to be raiſed 
againſt it on the ſide of the ocean, to prevent their re- 
ceiving ſuccours. Famine at length obliged them to ca- 
pitulate, in conſequence of which their privileges were 
taken from them, and the fortifi:ations demoliſhed, ex- 
cept only two towers that defend the port; but his fon 
Lewis XIV. cauſed new and very ſtrong fortifications to 
be raiſed round it. The port is almoſt of a circular 
figure, and near fifteen hundred paces'in circuit. One 
of the above-mentioned towers defending the port, is a 
riſon for ftate criminals, and the other is called the 
Tower of the Chain. 
bour without leave of 


The principal manufacture carried on here is the re- 


ture of earthen ware which ſucceeds very well, 
ſiderable trade is carried on hete to the iſlands of Ameri- 


No veſſel can enter into the har- 
the governor, or captain of this 


2 - 


fining of ſugar ; and they have lately ſet up a manufac- 
A con- 


ca, to which all the neceſſaries of life are ſent, and from 
thence the veſſels employed in it bring back the produce 


of thoſe countries. The Engliſh in time of peace, wi 


the Dutch, Danes, and the Swedes, aynually ſend to 
| Rochelle 


* 


= - 
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Rochelle a great number of ſhips, in order to take wine, 
brandy, falt, paper, linen, cloth, and ſerges. 
The iſle of 


lenty of wine, of which is made a very fine ſort of bran- 
y, and is very populous, , It has a little fortified town, 


named St. Martin, which has a harbour and citadel, and 


is likewiſe defended by three other forts. : 

The iſle of Oleron, in Latin Uliarus, is about three 
French leagues diſtant from the main land; it is five 
D length, two in breadth,. and extremely fruitful. 

he inhabitants here having been able and expert ſailors 
for theſe ſix or ſeven hundred years paſt, have drawn u 
rules for the marine, called the Laws of Oleron, whic 
have ſerved as a model to other matitime powers with re- 
gard to ſea affairs. Theſe iſlanders have always enjoyed 
very conſiderable privileges, both under the dukes of 
Aquitaine, and the kings of France, and had a governor 
peculiar to themſelves, who had a very extenſive autho- 
rity. This. iſland, together with that of Re, was taken 
in the ſixteenth century by the citizens of Rochelle; and 
as theſe iſlanders were very well affected to them, on ac- 
count of the reformed religion, which moſt of them pro- 
ſeſſed, they continued ers of theſe iſlands till the year 
1625, at which time Lewis XIII. took them again. 


SECT. XxVvVI. | 
Of the two Governments of Anjou arid Saumur ; their Situa- 


tion and Extent; with a Deſcription of Angers and | 


Sau mur. 


HE government of Anjou, which received its name 
from the ancient Andes, or Andegavi, is bound- 
ed on the north by the river Maine; on the eaſt by Tou- 
raine ; on the ſouth by Poitou; and on the weſt by Brit- 
tany. Its greateſt length from eaſt. to weſt is twenty-ſix 
French leagues, and. from north to ſouth twenty-four. 
The country is a pleaſant ſucceſſion. of hills and val- 
lies, producing corn, wine,, peaſe, beans, flax, hemp, and 
ſruit-trees. Its fine_ paſtures alſo furniſh great herds of 
cattle, It has likewiſe mines of coal, iron, and falt-petre, 
ther with quantities of marble, ſtone, and flate. 
In this country are. reckoned no leſs than forty- nine 
reat and, ſmall rivers; but only ſix of theſe are naviga- 
ble. Theſe are. the Loire, the Vienne, the Toue, the 
Magenne, the Loir, and the Sarte. This country is 
under the parliament of Paris, but has laws of its own. 


Subordinate to the governor, is one lieutenant-general, 


and two ſub-goyernors. . The principal city in this go- 
vernment is | | | 
Angers, anciently Juliomagus, and in Latin An- 


degavum, the capital of the country, lies a little above 


the place where the rivers Loire and Sarte fall into the 


Mayenne, which divides. the ci into two equal tg 
0 ack- 


The fuft walls were , raiſed by John, ſurnamed 
land, king of England and duke of Anjou; but prince 


Lewis, afterwards king Lewis VIII. ſon of Philip Auguſ- 


tus, cauſed thoſe walls to be demoliſhed ; however, St. Lewis 
his ſon and-ſucceſſor rebuilt them as they now are. This 


is a, large and. populous city, containing nine thouſand 


houſes,..and. about thirty. thouſand inhabitants; it has 


ſixteen. pariſhes, twelve of which are within the town, 
and four in the ſuburbs. Here are likewiſe eight colle- 


iate\chugches, and. a, number of convents both of 
—— women. Fe de ſee of a biſhop, who 
is 5 to the archbiſhop of Tours. His dioceſe con- 
tains ix hundred and ſixty- eight pariſhes; his revenue 


amounts to twenty-ſix thouſand. livres, and bis e 


at the court of Rome is ſeventeen hundred florins. 


catbedral, is. remarkable for three very high ſteeples built 


on its portico, af which. that in the middle reſts upon the 
ers. Its roof. is very high, . 
large, and bold ; it is nat ſupported by any pillars; and 


foundations of the two 


the hole ſtructure is 
wo. ſtands very low. 


E, in Latin Radis, lies between two 
and three French leagues from the Continent, and is 
four miles in length, and two in breadth, It produces | 


general elegant,. Part of the 
ſo; that, it is provenbially ſaid. in 


2 bauting country, that Angers is a lo, town, tween the countries Jyin 
4 igb kerle, rich trumpets, and poar chalars,” a 01 


It has a ſtrong caſtle built on a rock, and encompaſſeq 


with ditches cut into it, though very ſteep on the {id 
the river which runs at its 2 This caſtle is fink 
with ſeveral large towers, and has a. half-moon at the 
pate which leads to the ſuburbs. It was built by St. 


wis during the wars. with the Engliſh, and it now 


ſerves as a priſon for ſtate criminals, 


The univerſity, which is one of the moſt famous in 


France, was founded by St. Lewis. They teach here 
the civil and canon-law, divinity, phyfic, and the liberal 
arts. A chair for a profeſſor of the mathematics has been 
lately erected here, in the college of the fathers of the 
Oratory. Lewis XIV. in 1615, eſtabliſhed in this City 
a royal academy, with the ſame privileges as that of 
Paris: it conſiſts of thirty-ſix members, who muſt all be 
natives or inhabitants of the province. Here is a great 
proceſſion annually celebrated at a feſtival called hy 
du Dieu, which is on Corpus Chriſti day, when all the 
prieſts and monks, with the principal inhabitants, and 
numbers of ſtrangers, carry lighted torches in their hands 
and repreſentations of Scripture hiſtories engraved, to 
atone for the pretended crime of their archdeacon Beren- 
garius, who oppoſed tranſubſtantiation about the year 
ror when that doctrine was firſt preached here. 


ete 


is city is under the government of a mayor and four 


aldermen, annually choſen; twelve counſellors, eight 
aſſeſſors, a city attorney, a commiſſary, and a recorder, 
Their jurifdickton extends over the manufactories ſet up 
in the town, ſuburbs, and liberty. Theſe manufaQures 
| conſiſt of fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped with filk and gold. 

They alſo bleach wax and linen cloth. In the town 
are likewiſe ſome ſugar-bakers. 


The Saumurois, or government of Saumur, contains 


a part of Anjou and Upper Poitou: it is under the direc- 
tion of a governor, a heutenant-general, and a ſub-g9- 
vernor. The principal place it contains is 


Saumur, in Latin Salmurus, the capital, and the ſeat 


of the public courts and offices, ſtands twenty-two miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Angers, and a, hundred and ſixty to 
the ſouth-weſt of Paris. It contains a fine caſtle, three 


ariſh-churches, nine convents, and one royal college. 
ere is an important paſſage over the Loir, upon which 


there is a famous bridge. This city was much more 
opulent while in the poſſeſſion of the Proteſtants; but 
has ſtill an univerſity. Near it is the magnificent abbey 
of the Benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur. 


SECT. XXVIL 


| Of the Government of Orleanait ;, its Situation, Extent, Di- 


viſions, Rivers, Canals, and Z principal Cities. 


| HE government of Orleanois conſiſts of ſeveral 


ſmall countries, and is bounded on the north by 


Normandy and the Iſle of France; on the caſt by the 
Iſle of France, Champagne, and Burgundy ; on the 
ſouth by Nivernois and Berry; and on the welt by Tou- 
raine and Maine; including Orleanois Proper, Sologne, 
Beauſſe Proper, or Chartraine, Dunois, Vendomois, 
Blaiſois, the greateſt part of Gatinois, and Perche Gouet. 
The whole government extends about thirty-two leagues 
in-length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-eight in breadth 
from north to ſouth, | 


The rivers which run through this government, or 


have their ſource in it, are the Loire; the Loiret, which 
riſes a league from Orleans, and falls into the Loire; the 
Cher, 5 

| which riſes in the wood of Orleans, and loſes itſelf in 
the ſame tiver; the Aigle, which riſes in this govern- 
ment, and alſo mingles with the Loire; the Hyere, 
| which loſes itſelf under ground, and, when it afterwards 
appears again near Montigny, is called le Ganelon, falls 
into the Game river. r: 

' Tn. this diſtrick are likewiſe ſome remarkable canals. 
That of Briare, which receives its name from a ſmall 
town, joins the river Loire to the Loing, which falls into 


ich alſo runs into the Loire; the Laconie, 


the Seine, and conſequently opens à communication be- 
on the Loire and the city of 


aris, The canal o 


eans alſo Joins the Wore amen 


n 
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tioned rivers; this canal, which was begun in 1682, and 
finiſhed in 1692, is near eighteen leagues in length, and 
contains thirty ſluices, . 

The whole government is ſubject to the Te of 
Paris, and contains four large and three ſmall juriſdic- 
tions. The trade carried on here by means of the Lore 
is the moſt extenſive in the whole kingdom, compre- 
hending not only all that comes from the ſouthern and 
weſtern parts, but likewiſe from foreign countries. The 
principal ſtaple is at Orleans. Under the governor are 
three een and three ſub governors. 

Orleanois Proper is one of the felt countries in 
France; it being fertile in corn, wine, and excellent fruit; 
and abounding in cattle, game, and fiſh. The principal 

laces in this government are the following : | 
Orleans, antiently Genabum, or Cenabum, and after- 
wards Aurelianum and Aureliana, the capital of the go- 
vernment, is ſeated on the Loire, over which it has a fine 
ſtone bridge of ſixteen arches, leading to a ſuburb on the 
ſouth ſide of the river. On this bridge is to be ſeen a 
beautiful monument of caſt braſs ſtanding on a ſtone 
deſtal, that has ſome ornaments in the Gothic taſte, 
* the center of the monument is a crucifix, on the top 
of which ſtands a pelican with its brood pecking its own 
breaſt; before the crucifix is the Virgin Mary fitting 
with the dead body of Chriſt reclined on her lap. On 
the right fide is king Charles VII. kneeling and ſtretchin 
out both his hands towards the croſs, = on the left fide 
the famous maid of Orleans, alſo repreſented kneeling, 
both armed cap-a-pie with ſwords by their ſides; the king 
has the French coat of arms, and wears a crown on his 
helmet. But the helmet of the maid is placed by her: her 
hair is tied behind, and the reſt of it hangs looſe on her 
back. Theſe ſtatues are not fo big as the life. A ſolemn 
roceſſion is annually obſerved here on the twelfth of 
Ma , in commemoration of the deliverance of the city. 
It Hands in a moſt agreeable plain, and is built in the 
form of a bow; che & 
ſome of them are broad and ſtraight, This city, which 
is about four miles in circuit, is but meanly built, and, 
except a few of the tradeſmen, the inhabitants are poor. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, and contains an intendancy, a 
caftelany, a country court, a foreſt court, a ſalt-office, 
and other courts and offices, It has a fine cathedral built 
in the Gothic ſtyle, an abbey, three collegiate churches, 
' twenty-two pariſh- churches, an univerſity conſiſting onl 
of civilians, which was formerly very famous, though it 
is at preſent in no great repute, one ſeminary in which 
divinity is taught, and a public library. The Jeſuits had 
alſo a college here.. Its biſhop, who is ſubordinate to 
the archbiſhop of Paris, has a dioceſe of two hundred and 
ſeventy - two pariſhes, and a revenue of twenty-four thou- 
ſand livres, out of which he pays two thouſand florins 
to the court of Rome, The public walk is properly a 
part of the city ramparts, levelled and planted with beau- 
tiful rows of trees. The ſuburb on the farther fide of 
the river makes a tolerable appearance, and has a Car- 
thuſian monaſtery. This city, on account of its ſitua- 
tion in the middle of the Loire, is the magazine of the 
whole trade of the kingdom, eſpecially in corn, wine, 
brandy, and ſpices : it alſo carries on a conſiderable 
trade in ſheep-ſkins, and likewiſe in ſtockings, of which 
great quantities are made here. 
In the year 1344 it was raiſed to a dukedom and peer- 
age, and Lewis XIV. gave it his brother Philip, in which 
houſe it continues. 

This city was beſieged by the Engliſh in 1428, and 
ſo ſtraitened, that the inhabitants reſolved to ſurrender 
to the duke of Burgundy, then in the Engliſh army, and 
their ally, But the Engliſh not being willing that the 
city ſhould be given up to him, he was diſguſted at it, 
and Joan of Arc heading the foldiers, raiſed the fiege in 
1429, from which ſhe obtained the name of the Maid of 
Orleans, The French language is ſpoken here in the 
greateſt purity. Ek 

The foreſt of Orleans lies to the north of the cit 
and of the river Loire, and is the largeſt in the whole 
kingdom. It contains about fourteen thouſand acres 
planted with wood; but is interſperſed with ſeveral plains 
and villages, It is twenty leagues, or ſixty miles, in length, 
and in _ places ſeven or eight leagues, and in others 
| 4 
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| 


reets in general are narrow, byt | 
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only two or three in breadth, It contains high and lofty 
trees, as oaks, elms, &c, In this foreſt they fell timber 
every year to the value of a hundred thouſand livres, the 
profits of which belong to the duke of Orleans, 

Chartres, the Autricum of the antients, is the capital 
of the country of Chartrain ; it is ſituated on the river 
Eure, about fourteen leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Paris, 
and is divided into two parts by the above river, the 
largeſt of which ſtands on an eminence. It is the ſee of 
a biſhop, and has a noble cathedral ; but the city has 
little beauty to recommend it, the ſtreets being narrow, 
and the buildings old. It has three abbies, one priory, 
ſix pariſh-churches, without including thoſe in the ſub 
urbs, nine convents, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals. 
In the city are alſo held a provincial and bailiwic court, 
together with a ſalt office, The biſhop, who is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Paris, has a dioceſe. of eight 
hundred and ten pariſhes ; his annual revenue amounts to 
twenty-five thouſand livres, out of which he pays four 
thouſand florins to the court of Rome. | 

Blois, in Latin Bleſæ, the capital of the diſtrict of 
Blaiſois, ſtands partly on an eminence, and partly in a 
plain on the river Loire, over which it has a well - built 
ſtone 4 5 It is ſituated ten leagues to the ſouth- 
weſt of Orleans, in a pure air, and in the midſt of one 
of the fineſt countries in France. lt is a large handſome 


g | city ; but the greateſt beauty of it is the palace, or caſtle, 


the reſidence of ſeveral of their kings, with gardens a- 
dorned with fountains and other water-works, and a park 
ſuitable to the magnificence of the buildings. The eig 
caſe of the palace is much admired, as well as the gal- 
lery, which is ſaid to be fix hundred feet long; and over 
the great gate is a ſtatue of Lewis XII, In the grand 
court before the palace ſtands one of the largeſt colle- 
giate Churches in France, It is remarkable that there is 
an image of the Virgin over every gate of the city; theſe 
were ſet up in 1631, when, after having ſuffered much 
by the plague, they imagined, on its ceaſing, that they 
were 3 delivered by the queen of heaven, as 
they ſtile her, The pariſh- church of St. Solenne, the 
largeſt in Blois, having been deſtroyed by a tempeſt, was 
magnificently rebuilt by Lewis XIV. and converted in- 
to a cathedral, The Jeſuits had alſo a beautiful college 
here, the front of which is adorned with the Doric, the 
lonic, and the Corinthian orders of architecture. The 
other public edifices, as the town-houſe, and the build- 
ing where the courts of juſtice are held, are well worth 
viewing. Their fountains are alſo large, and well ſup- 
plied by a noble aqueduct, ſuppoſed to be the work of 
the ancient Romans. 

The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
has in his dioceſe about two hundred pariſhes, and his 
revenue amounts annually to twenty thouſand livres, out 
of which he is taxed two thouſand five hundred and thirty- 
three florins at the court of Rome. There are here ſe- 
veral churches beſides thoſe we have mentioned, and 
likewiſe a conſiderable number of convents, | 

The natives are repreſented as being remarkable for 
their good ſenſe and gentle behaviour, as well as their 
ſpeaking F rench in perfection, which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from the frequent reſidence of the court in this 


City. 
The principal trade here is in wine and brandy, which 


are ſent to Orleans, Paris, Tours, Laval, and even into 
Holland; and the city is alſo diſtinguiſhed for making 
the beſt watches in the kingdom. 

Chambord, a royal palace ſeated in a wood on the 
river Coſſon, is a magnificent edifice of free · ſtone, built 
by Francis I. It is ſaid to exceed any Gothic. edifice in 
France, and to have ſuch various beauties, that the great- 
eſt maſters may learn ſomething from it. The body of 
the building is compoſed of four large pavilions, and the 
whole is ſurrounded with a wall of hewn-ſtone, flanked 
with towers, which at a diſtance give it a magnifi- 
cent appearance. The tower over the center looks very 
grand, and the principal winding ſtair-caſe is much ad- 
mired, The halls, anti-chamber, chambers, wardrobes, 
cabinets, and galleries, are of exquiſite architecture, and 
the garden and park anſwerable to the beauty of the 
building. In this palace Staniſlaus, the dethroned king 


| of Poland, raged nine years, It was afterwards con- 


ferred 
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ferred on the celebrated general count Maurice of Saxe, 


who died here in the year 1750, when the king gave it 
his heir the count de Friſe, who died here in the year 
1 . 
5 ontargis, the capital of the Gatinois Orleanois, is 
ſituated on the river Loing, near the place where the 
canal of Orleans falls into it, twenty-five leagues to the 
ſouth of Paris. The town is not large; but having been 
burnt down, is handſomely rebuilt, and has a caſtle plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a hill, that commands the town and the 
neighbouring country. Here is a bailiwic, a foreſt, a 
provincial court, and a ſalt- office. Beſides the pariſh- 
church, there are ten chapels founded by the inhabitants, 
with a college, and ſeveral convents. 


SECT. XXVII. 


Of the Government of Maine and Perche ; the Situation and 
. " Extent of thoſe Provinces ; their Produce, Rivers, and 


Principal Towns. 
1 government we are now going to deſcribe com- 


prehends the province of Maine, the earldom of 
Laval, and the greateſt part of the earldom of Perche. 

The county of Maine is bounded on the north by 
Normandy, on the eaſt by Perche, on the ſouth by Tou- 
raine and Orleanois, and on the weſt by Anjou and Brit- 
tany, extending eighty-eight miles in length from'eaſt to 
7 and fifty in breadth from north to ſouth. 

It has mines of iron, quarries of marble, and, being 
very fruitful, abounds in corn, wine, flax, and cattle: 
their fowls are particularly admired, and are well known 
at Paris. Its principal rivers are the Mayenne, or Maine; 
the Huiſne, which riſes in Perche, and runs into the 
Sarte ; the Sarte, which alſo riſes in Perche, and after 
receiving the Orne, the Huiſne, the Enferne, and the 
Little Loire in its paſſage, falls into the Mayenne. 

This country was . an earldom, but has been 
united to the crown ever ſince the year 1584. It is go- 
ver ned by its own laws; but is ſubject to the parliament 
of Paris, and has a particular ſub-governor, 

The principal places in this government are the fol- 
lowing: 

Mans, in Latin Cenomanum, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Maine, is ſituated on a hill, at the foot of which 
runs the river Sarte, which here unites its water with the 
river Huiſne, thirteen leagues to the north-weſt of Tours, 
and thirty-two to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. Tt is the ſee 
of a biſhop, and has a ſalt-office, a provincial and foreſt · 


court, &c. Its biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop. 


of Tours, has a dioceſe of fix hundred and ninety-fix 
pariſhes, and a revenue of thirty-five thouſand livres, out 
of which he pays two thouſand two hundred and ſixteen 
florins to the court of Rome. In this city, beſides the 
cathedral and two collegiate churches, are four abbies, 
thirteen pariſh-churches, eight convents, one college, 
and one ſeminary. 


Laval, the capital of an earldom, is ſeated on the 
Maine, eight leagues to the weſtward of Mans, and is 
eben by a wall and other fortifications in the an- 
tique taſte: it has alſo an ancient caſtle of the ſame kind; 


but incapable of making any great deſence, ſince the 


improvement of the art of war. It has a ſalt- office, a 
country and foreſt court, &c. and contains two collegiate 
churches, two pariſh-churches, one priory, and eight 
convents. This town was taken by ſcalade in 1446, by 
the brave Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, general of the 
Engliſh. | 
| Perche is bounded by Normandy on the north, by the 
Ille of France and Orleanois on the eaſt, by the river 
Maine on the ſouth, and by Normandy on the weſt; it 
not being above fifteen leagues in length, and twelve in 
breadth. 0 | 

It is a hilly country, and the eminences produce onl 
graſs for cattle ; but the valleys and plains bear all kin 
of grain and hemp; my alſo abound in apples, of which 
they make cyder, the uſual drink of the country : they 
have indeed a few vineyards, but the wine is ſo poor, 
that cyder is generally preferred before it. They have 
here alſo ſome iron mines, and mineral waters, 
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This country enjoys its own laws; is ſubject to the 
parliament of Paris, and governed by a particular ſub- 
governor. The whole country does not belong to this 
overnment, Perche Gouet being ſubject to that of Or- 
eanois, and Timerais to that of the Ifle of France. The 
principal places in this country are the following: 
Mortagne, the capital of Perche, is ſituated eighty- 
five miles to the weſt of Paris, and is the ſeat of a v4 
office, a viſcounty, a diſtrict court, a foreſt court, &c 
Ft has one collegiate and three pariſh-churches, four con- 
vents, with one hoſpital, and has ſome conſiderable ma- 
nufactures of coarſe Res, | 
Belleſme, a ſmall town ten miles to the ſouth of Mor- 
tagne, and ninety to the weſt-by-ſouth of Paris, diſputes 
the rank of capital with Mortagne, and is alſo the ſea 
of 2 + viſcount, a foreſt court, and a falt-ofice, In 
2 neighbouring wood is the mineral ſpring of Herſe, the 
water of which is in many cafes very ſalutary. 


SE CT. XXIX. 


Of the Government of Paris; with a particular Deſcripti 
that City, and the neighbouring Places. * 


S i boundaries of this government are not eaſily 
determined, the French geographers themſelyes 
being not agreed about them. It, however, includes 
beſides the city, a part of the neighbouring country; and, 
beſides the governor, here are two lieutenant- generals, 
one of which is appointed for the city, the other for the 
prevotꝭ and vicomts, through its utmoſt extent. Within 
the boundaries of this juriſdiftion are contained four 
others; theſe are the Louvre and the Tuilleries, as alſo 
thoſe of the Baſtile and the royal hoſpital of invalids, the 
four governors of which receive their orders immediately 
from the king. | 
Paris, in Latin Lutetia, Pariſi, and Lutetia Pariſio- 
rum, the capital of France, is ſeated in a large plain 
on the river Seine, in the middle of the Iſle of France, 
in the forty- eighth degree fifty minutes north latitude, 
and in the ſecond degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, two hundred and twenty-five miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of London, ſeventy miles to the ſouth of Rouen, 
five hundred and fifty to the weſt of Vienna, ſeven hun- 
dred to the north-weſt of Rome, and fix hundred and 
twenty-five to the north-eaſt of Madrid, 
This city is of a circular form, about fix or ſeven miles 
in diameter, and, including the ſuburbs, is eighteen or 
twenty in circumference, 10 ſtreets have been comput- 
ed to amount to nine hundred and twelve, in which are 
about twenty thouſand houſes, from four to ſeven ſtories 
high; beſides churches, convents, chapels, colleges, 
communities, and ware-houſes. The number of its 
inhabitants, ſays Dr. Buſching, cannot much exceed 
four hundred thouſand ; for from the year 1728 to 
* 1736 the annual bills of mortality were at a medium 
„ ſeventeen thouſand eight hundred; and it is calculat- 
ed, upon very probable computations, that of twenty- 
«© five perſons in this city, one dies yearly, whence t 
above number of deaths make the number of living 
inhabitants four hundred and forty-five thouſand.” 
This great city contains forty-ſeven pariſh-churches, 
beſides twenty others; three abbies and twelve priories 
for men, ſeven abbies and fix priories for women; ſeven- 
teen collegiate churches, thirteen of which have chapters; 
fifty convents and fraternities of eccleſiaſtics and laics, 
forty-three nunneries, and fourteen female communities; 
eleven ſeminaries, twenty-ſix hoſpitals, and forty chapels ; 
an univerſity, fix academies, belides three others where 
oung gentlemen are taught bodily exerciſes ; five pub- 
ic libraries, four royal palaces, four caſtles, above 2 
hundred hotels, ſome of which are ſtately ſtructures ; 
ſeventy- three market-places, ſixty fountains, twelve 
bridges over the Seine, ten of which are of ſtone, and 
eleven gates, | 
Among the diſadvantages of this city it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that Paris affords no good water fit for drinking, 
the inhabitants being obliged to uſe that of the Seine, 


| 


which is fetid, and occaſions dyſenteries ; or. another ſort 


of water that is ſtil} worſe, it being productive of vir 
grave 
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The new regulations for keeping the ſtreets clean, 
formed by M. Turgot, provoſt of the merchants, conſiſt 
in a canal lined with free-ſtone, ſix feet broad, and a- 
bout the ſame depth, which receives all the ſoil from thoſe 
parts of the city through which it runs. This canal is 
kept clean by means of a large reſervoir formed in a par- 
ticular building erected for that purpoſe, which is ſup- 
plied with water from all the ſprings in the neighbour- 
hood, In it are ſix pumps worked by a machine kept 
going by four. horſes, and theſe diſcharge the water into 
a large reſervoir likewiſe lined with free-ſtone, whence it 
runs under ground through two ranges of pipes of a con- 
ſiderable bore, diſcharging itſelf with great violence into 
the above canal, and thus carries off all the filth intothe 
_— are good regulations in. caſe of fire, for the firſt 
preſident of the parliament, and the lieutenant of the 

lice, the horſe and foot patrole, and ſome companies 
of the French and Swiſs foot guards, are obliged to repair 
to a fire with all the expedition the diſtance of the place 
will admit; but the actual extinguiſhing of it is committed 
to the care of the monks of the four Mendicant orders, who 
on ſuch occaſions are to expend, for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, part of the ſtock they have acquired b begging. | 

To give a more particular deſcription of this city : it 
conſiſts of three parts, — the Town, which lics on 
the north of the Seine, the City, which is environed by 
that river, and the Univerſity, which lies to the ſouth of 
it, with twelve ſuburbs. In 1702 it was alſo ſub-divid- 
ed into twenty quarters, or wards, a | 

The city is in the centre, and is the. moſt cleanly and 
wealthy ; it conſiſts of three iſlands 8 the Seine; 
theſe are the Ifle Du Palais, the Iſle of Notre Dame, 
and the Iſle Louviers. The laſt is ſmall, and contains 
only ſtore-houſes for wood; it fronts the arſenal, and 
has a communication with the quarter of St. Paul by 
means of a wooden bridge. | 

The Iſle of Notre Dame, or Our Lady, is ſo called 
fromithe cathedral of that name; the ſtreets of which 
ate very ſtraight: by means of a ſtone bridge it has a 
communication with the quarter of St. Paul, by another 
with that of Maubert, and it is alſo joined by a wooden 
bridge to the Iſle Du Palais: it has alſo ſome fine hotels, 
with the pariſh-church of St. Lewis, | 

The Ifle Du Palais, or the Iſland of the Palace, pro- 

rly conſiſts of Old Paris, and is ſo called from the place 
in which the parliament meets, and which takes up a 
great part of it. The metropolitan church ſtands at one 
end of this iſland, where are alſo ſeveral little pariſh- 
churches, the hoſpital of Hotel Dieu, or the Houſe of 
God, which extends to the other fide of the river to- 
wards the ſouth, and a vaſt number of ſmall crooked 
ſtreets or lanes, built with a” Cav houſes, moſt of which 
are inhabited by ſeveral families, 

Beſides the above wooden bridge, which joins this 
iſland to that of Notre Dame, it has a communication 
with other parts of the city by means of ſeven ſtone 
bridges. "The principal of theſe is the Pont Neuf, or 
New Bridge, which is the fineſt bridge in Paris. It con- 
ſiſts of twelve arches, and is ſeventy-two feet broad, 
reckoning the parapets. The middle or carriage-way is 


thirty feet broad, and on each fide is a foot-way raiſed. 


Over the piles on each fide are alſo ſemicircular lodge- 
ments, in which are a hundred and ſeventy-eight ſmall 
ſhops belonging to the king's footmen, which only ſerve 
to obſtruct a moſt beautiful proſpect. In the center of 
the bridge is a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry LV. in braſs, 
larger than the life, and ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, 
on the ſides of which are baſſo relievos, with inſcriptions 


repreſenting the victories and principal actions of that 


hero. At the four corners are tied four flaves, alſo of 


braſs, who trample upon antique arms. This ſtately mo- 
nument is incloſed within iron rails. Another orna- 
ment of the Pont Neuf is the Samaritaine, a building 
- three ſtories high, in which is an engine that ſupplies 
ſome parts of the city with water. It is thus named from 
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-avel and ſtone. The ftreets are lighted at night fix 
months in the year; but this is performed in a very in- 
elegant manner, by hanging up lanterns in the middle 
of the ſtreets upon cords, which are put acroſs from one 
window to another. 


—— 


5 
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there being in the front a groupe of figures repreſentin 
the ſtory of Chriſt and the 3 F r 
Another bridge, called the Pont au Change, has a ſtatue 
of Lewis XIV. in braſs; and both this and the bridge of 
Notre Dame, on which are alſo water-works, have each 
two rows of houſes upon them; thoſe of the firſt being 
four, and of the laſt two ſtories high, +. | | 
In the above iſland ſtands the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which is a large and Gothic ſtructure, three hun- 
dred and ninety-ſix feet long, a hundred and forty broad, 
and a hundred and two in height: on the inſide are four 
rows of pillars, thirty in a row, with forty-five chapels, 
built between the outermoſt rows and the wall. The 
pillars in the nave of the church are adorned with large 


and beautiful pictures; and the choir was ſplendidly re- 
paired and beautified by Lewis XIV. It has a ſmall ſpire 


in the middle, and at the weſt end two {quare towers 
three hundred and eighty ſteps high; theſe are flat at the 
top, with a baluſtrade of free ſtone, whence you have a 
noble proſpect of the city and the neighbouring country. 
In one of theſe towers are two large bells, one of which 
weighs forty thouſand, and the other thirty-one thouſand 
pounds, | 1 2 | 8 
Necar this ſtructure ſtands the palace of the archbiſhop, 
in one of the halls of which is the library of the advo- 


cates, founded for the public uſe. There are alſo in the 


iſland a great number of pariſh-churches. | 

Tothe north of theſe iſlands ſtands that diviſion called 
Le Ville, or the Town, which is daily beautified by re- 
building the old houſes. On the eaſt is the arſenal near 
the river, which conſiſts of ſeveral courts, and has beau- 


y.| tiful walks in the garden near the city wall; and towards 


the north-eaſt is the Baſtile, a kind of fortreſs conſiſting 
of eight large round towers, joined together by other 
ſtrong buildings, and 228 with ditches and baſ- 
tions, It is a priſon for ſtate criminals, and here the king 
keeps a governor, a lieutenant, and an independent com- 
pany of ſoldiers. * 1 ä 

Among the moſt conſiderable palaces in Paris, that of 
the Louvre is eſteemed the principal ornament of the city. 
It is commonly divided into the Old and New. The oid 
part of this royal palace was begun to be built with ſtone 
by Francis I. in 1528, and was finiſhed by Henry II. in 
1548. Succeeding kings improved and enlarged it, till 
Lewis XIV. ordered it to be rebuilt on a new plan, which, 
if completed, would have rendered ita moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. The plan of the whole building forms an 
equilateral quadrangle, containing a court in the center 
three hundred and ſeventy· ſix feet ſquare. The princi- 
pal of the four main wings was built by Lewis XIV. as 
alſo the greateſt part of the two others, which form the 
ſides, together with a new front to that part which lies 
next the Seine, The four inner fronts, according to the 
plan, were to have conſiſted of eight pavilions, and eight 


corps de logis, The whole rg os three ſtories high 


in the new part; the firſt of the Corinthian order, the 
ſecond of the Compoſite, and the third of the Attic. 
In the hall of the hundred Swiſs is a kind of gallery 
ſupported by four gigantic figures. In this hall great 
entertainments were given, and queen Catharine of Me- 
dicis cauſed plays and interludes to be exhibited there for 
the amuſement of the court. Henry IV. built a gallery 
along the river ſide quite to the Tuilleries, which is 
reckoned the fineſt in Europe; and under it is the royal 
printing-houſe. 


At ſome diſtance behind the Louyre ſtands the oalace 


called the Tuilleries, built in 1564 by order of queen Ca- 


tharine de Medicis, in a place where they formerly made 
tiles, in French Zuilles, from which the palace takes its 
name; and this ſtructure was alſo improved by Lewis 
XIV. It is one range of . with a dome in the 
middle, and a pavilion at each end. Before it is a hand- 
ſome large ſpace divided into three courts; the whole 
adorned with columns, pilaſters, and other ornaments. 
Behind this palace are pleaſant gardens adorned 
with fine walks, planted with evergreens and other 
trees, with beautiful parterres, where may be ſeen 
all the year round every flower in ſeaſon. It has alſo 
three beautiful fountains, and a large octogonal canal, 
Towards the river is a fine terrace planted with three rows 
of trees, above a hundred perches long and eighty-four 


road, 


484 
broad, and from this terrace is a moſt beautiful proſpect 
over the adjacent country. boo} pan are public, 
and great numbers of well dreſſed people in ſummer 
evenings refort thither. All who wear a black bag and 
a fword are permitted to walk here, though all their other 
cloaths are not worth a crown. 

On the bank of the river beyond the Tuilleries, is the 
place called le Cours, compoſed of four rows of elms, 
eighteen hundred paces in length, forming three avenues 
that are all together a hundred and twenty feet in breadth; 
that in the middle js the broadeſt, and has room for fix 
coaches to paſs a-breaſt. In the midft of the Cours is a 
large ring, encompaſſed with trees at the ſame diſtance 
from each other as in the other parts of the walks. 

The palace of Luxemburg was built by queen Mary 
de Medicis, on the ruins of the old h6tel of Luxemburg, 
which name it has retained. It is one of the moſt perfect 
and regular pieces of architecture in all France, Here 
is a gallery of fine paintings done by the celebrated 
Rubens, who ſpent two years in that work, It con- 
fiſts of the hiſtory of the life of _— de Medicis, repre- 
ſented allegorically in twenty-four large pictures, nine 
feet broad and ten feet high, placed in the piers between 
the windows. The other apartments are alſo richly fur- 
niſhed, and adorned with a fine collection of valuable 
paintings. The gardens of this palace are elegantly laid 
out, and ornamented with fountains, They are daily 
viſited in ſummer-time by the nobility and others, like 
thoſe of the Tuilleries ; but more eſpecially on Sundays, 
when ſeveral thouſands of all ranks make their appear- 
ance there, It is here the cuſtom for the gentlemen and 
ladies of the firſt quality, though richly dreſſed, to fit 


down to diſcourſe on the graſs. 
cardinal Richelieu, who 


The royal palace was built My 
made a prefent of it to Lewis XIII. It conſiſts of ſeveral 


ſets of buildings ſeparated by large courts, and is adorned 
with fine gardens. Several new apartments have been 
added to it fince the cardinal's time, and here queen Anne 
of Auſtria, mother to Lewis XIV. reſided during the 
minority of her ſon. In this ſtructure are now held 
the courts of juſtice, the moſt eminent of which 1s the 
parliament. 

The royal obſervatory is a very ſtately edifice, built in 
1667 upon the higheſt ground in Paris, and as neither 
iron nor timber has been employed in its conſtruction, 
except for the ſtaircaſe, it has coſt great ſums. Several 
aſtronomers, maintained by the king, have apartments in 
that houſe, The French make their firſt meridian paſs 
through this obſervatory, which is two degrees thirt 
minutes more eaſt than London, according to Street's 
obſervations ; or, EO 
grees twenty-five minutes fifty-· one ſeconds. 

The Gobelins at Paris is a houſe fo called from one 
Gohelin, a celebrated dyer, who removing from Rheims 
to Paris in the reign of Francis I. bought that houſe. 
He had diſcovered the ſecret of dying the beautiful ſcar- 
let called from him the ſcarlet of the Gobelins. Lewis 
XIV. bought that and ſome of the neighbouring houſes, 
where he eſtabliſhed a manufactory of the fineſt tapeſtries, 
and alſo ſettled a great number of gold and filver-ſmiths, 
embroiderers, painters, carvers, and other artificers in 
every branch tending to ſplendor and magnificence. They 
are all under the direction of the ſuperintendant of the 
buildings, arts, and manufactures of France. There 

haye been above eight hundred workmen emp] here 
at a time; and though their number be ſince conſiderably 
_ "decreaſed, yet there are ſtil] to be ſeen many things of 

the moſt curious workmanfhip worthy the curioſity of a 


traveller. | 

With reſpect to the churches, the moſt remarkable, 
after that of Notte Dame, which has been already deſcrib- 
ed, arethe following :. * 

The church and nunnery of Val de Grace was found- 
ed by queen Anne of Auſtria, upon the ſuppoſed miracu- 
Jous birth of Lewis XTV. after ſhe had been married 
twenty-two years without -having any offspring. Her 
Heart and that of Henrietta Maria of En land, ducheſs 
of Orleans, lie entombed here. The altar and cupola 
are exceeding fine. e nuns of this convent muſt all 


be of noble extraction, and choole a lady abbeſs once in 
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to thoſe of Harris, two de- | fi 


Fraxce, 


three years. Madam la Valiere, one of Lewis the XIV th's 
miſtreſſes, retired to this monaſtery ſoon after her leavin 
the court. To it is a handſome aſcent by ſeveral ſtone 
ſteps, which lead into a portico in the front of the 
ren. b 

n the church which lately belonged to the Jeſui 
which ſtands in St. Anthon 5 8 the 1 = Sort 
of Lewis the thirteenth — in a gold caſe, ſupported 
by two angels of ſilver. Here is alſo a fine altar with ſe. 
veral braſs ſtatues, and the monumeats of the princes of 
Conde, This church is a neat and elegant modern 
ſtructure, | | 

St. Euſtace is a large and beautiful church, s 

The Theatines have a large church and cloiſter by the 
ſide of the river, ſome diftance below the college of the 
Four Nations. Cardinal Mazarine left a legacy for build- 
ng. oy __— 

ermont college is a ſquare and lofty building, whi 

till Jately, belonged to te Jeſuits, who — owangn 
ſeveral ſchools about two thouſand boys, many of whom 
were gentlemen's ſons : theſe boarded here, and had ſe- 
veral halls to dine in. Many of the ſcholars wear colour- 
ed gowns, with large round velvet caps when they learn 
logic, and ſquare caps when they read philoſophy. 


was very poor when cardinal Richelieu cauſed it to be 


The univerſity of Paris is ſaid to be founded by Char- 
lemagne in 791. In this univerſity are upwards of thi 
colleges, the moſt conſiderable of which are the Sorbon 
the college of Navarre, the college of the Four Nations, 
and the taculty or college of — 
The college of Sorbonne was founded in 1250; but 


rebuilt in 1629. The preſent building is a very mag- 
nificent ſtructure, in which are 2 for ing. 
fix doctors, with a library and halls for public lectures 
and acts. To the three profeſſors chairs the cardinal 
added three others of a royal foundation. This is thought 
to be the ſtricteſt college in Europe, the degree of doctor 
being only given to thoſe who hold the Sorbonnic act, 
which is to anſwer all diſpurants from ſun-riſe to ſun- 
ſet : on which account the title of doctor of the Sorbonne 
is — great repute. — doctors wear black gowns, and 
when exerciſes are performed have white tur hangi 
acroſs the breaſt, x Wen 
The college of Navarre was founded by Jaiie, conſort 
of Philip the Fair, queen of Navarre, in 1305, for ſtu- 
dying divinity ; and in 1683 three other chairs were add- 
ed. Beſides the fellowthips for ſtudents in divinity, 
queen Jane founded alſo twenty others for ſtudents in 
grammar ; fix other fellowſhips have been founded here, 
and in this college are kept the records of the univer- 


ty. 
The college of the Four Nations is the fineſt in the 
univerſity, and deſigned for the reception of the children 
of gentlemen, or eminent citizens of four different na- 
tions, namely, French, Italians, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans, There ſhould be ſixty fellows in this college, by 
virtue of its original foundation ; but they have been re- 
duced to half that number. It is alſo called the college 
of Mazarine, from the cardinal of that name, who left 
two millions of livres to it in his laſt will. The univer- 
ſity adopted this college upon condition that neither 
divinity, law, nor phyſic, ſhould be taught in it; nor any 
academy annexed to it in which ſtudents ſhould be taught 
to ride, fence, and dance, Beſides the ordinary profeſſors, 
here is one for mathematics. The doors of the Sorbonne 
appoint the principal, who has the title of great maſter, 
and is always one of their own body. The fellowſkips 
are at the king's diſpoſal, who gives them to ſuch as are 
-preſented to him by the of ſtate of Paris. This 
college has a ſtately front, in the form of a theatre, facing 
the Louvre, which js on the oppoſite fide of the Seine. 
The faculty of phyſic has à college built in 1477, in 
which are os rof —7 who are annually choſen. The 
morning profeſlors lectures on phyſiology, botany, 
and and the eveni ors on patholo 
and ſurgery. In this college is an amphitheatre, in whi 
are annually given comptete courſes of anatomy, ſurgery, 
pharmacy, and chemiſtry, Every Saturday fix doctor 
meet there in order to examine ſuch of the poor who are 


ſick; and come to conſult then; and the batchelors of 
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- «ve are obliged to attend, in order to write the preſcrh; 
nee — 512 The faculty is e of a 
the doctors ind licentiates who have taken their degrees | 
in the univerſity of Paris: chey have a dean at their head, 
and à cenſor. "Theſe, doctors and licentiates have the 
ſole right of practiſing phyſie at Paris, no phyſician of 
auy other univerſity being fuffered to practiſe here, unleſs 
he be phyſician to the king or the royal family. All tne | 
blellors in the univerfity have ſettled falaries, and in 
moſt of the colleges there are fellowſhips for the ſtu- 
8. | 
he ſeveral academies deſerve to be particularly men- 
tioned, Theſe are, I. The French academy, founded in 
1633, by cardinal Richelieu, for the improvement of the 
French language, which conſiſts of forty members, who 
meet on Mondays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, in a hall 
of the Old Louvre. alan * 
II. The royal academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, 
inſtituted for the advancement of polite literature. In 
this academy ancient monuments are explained, and the 
tranſactions of the kingdom perpetuated by medals, in- 
ſcriptions, &c. It conhiſts of four ſorts of members: theſe 
are twelve honorary, and twenty penſioners, with twenty- 
fix aſſociates and twelve ſtudents, Their meeting-days 
are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. vw « > 
III. The royal academy of ſciences, inſtituted in 1666, 
has alſo its honorary members, penſioners, aſſociates, 
and ſtudents. | ts | 
IV. The royal academy of painting and ſculpture was 
founded in 1648. The maſter-pieces of the painters and 
ſculptors admitted into this academy are diſpoſed in three 
halls, and marked with the names of the ſeveral artiſts, 
Here are alſo the pictures of a great number of celebrated 
painters, and among the ſtatues ſeveral of Gyps taken 
from antiques. 0 
V. The royal academy of architecture was founded in 


: 


1671, but was not authorized by letters patent before the 


year 1717. It is divided into two clailes : the firſt is 
compoſed of ten architects, a profeſſor, and a ſecretary ; 
and the ſecond of twelve other architects. The profeſſor, 


whoſe poſt, as well as that of the ſecretary, is for life, is | 


obliged to read public lectures every Monday and Thurſ- 
day in the hall of the Louvre, | 
| The moſt conſiderable of the hoſpitals in this city are, 
that for diſabled ſoldiers, the Hotel Dieu, Trinity hoſ- 
ital, and the General hoſpital. The Royal hoſpital for 
diſabled ſoldiers may be conſidered as a large palace, it 
taking up above ſeventeen acres. Here are four large 
courts, all of the ſame form, ſurrounded with regular 
buildings four ftories high. In the middle is à fifth 
court, Bre than all the four taken together. It is en- 
compaſſed with a double row of arches, one above the 
other, forming very narrow galleries, The chapel is 
very beautiful, and its altar adorned in the moſt ſplendid | 
manner. This hoſpital'is full of lame and ſuperannuated | 
officers and ſoldiers. The great order and ftri& diſci- 
line obſerved in it cannot be ſufficiently admired, It 


as a governor, a lieutenant of the king, and a major. - | 


The H6tel Dieu, or the Houſe of God, is the moſt 
ancient and largeſt hoſpital in Paris. As all poor fick 
people are admitted into it, there have been ſometimes | 
four thouſand perſons in it at once. They are attended 
with the greateſt care by the nuns of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, who diſcharge the office of nurſes. To the 
onour of this hoſpital, all manner of patients are ad- 
mitted, without regard to their country, religion, or diſ- 
eaſe ; and no ſecurity is required for their burial in caſe 
of death : nor are thoſe who labour under any incurable 
diſeaſe ever diſcharged, and ſuffered to periſh in the 
eets. | 
In the ſuburbs of St. Victor is the General hoſpital, 
which alſo goes by the name of La Salpetreria ; ſalt- 
petre having been formerly made here. In it is a noble 
foundation for the female ſex, near ſeven thouſand of 
are here provided for, and live under the inſpec- 
tion of ſixty ſiſters, ſubordinate to whom are eighty go- 
_ verneſſes, and a conſiderable number of maid-ſervants. 
nto this place are received foundlings, who take up one 
ward: girls and young women, who ſew and knit: a 
pin number of bad women, Who are here compelled to 
0 ſome hundreds of female idiots, Who live 
4 | ; 
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in little houſes bullt in the form of a ſlteet! many other 


poor women, ſome of whom are kept here gratis, and 
others pay a ſmall matter: delinquents who «are confin- 
ed, but not put to work. Ma; * 
To this admirable foundation alſo belongs the caſtle of 
Biceſtre, which is ſeated on an emitience at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the above-mentioned houſes, and is on all 

ſides defended by a wall, which is of very confiderab! 
compaſs, containing within it many large Nea w 
ſeveral open ſquares. In this caſtle are near four thou- 
ſand rl of the other ſex, particularly poor men, who 
are entertained here gratis, and ſome who pay for their 
reception, into the houſe. Perſons difordercd in their 
ſenſes, whoſe ward reſembles a village, it being-built in 
regular ſtreets. Twenty-five men and as many women 
aſe, Common priſoners 


| 


afflicted with the venereal dife 
are kept here in a particular houſe, walled in, and every 
one in a cell by himſelf : but the moſt remirkable thing 
here is the large well, which is a modern Work; it 10 Of 
a circular form, and from top to bottom lined Wich free- 
ſtone. To the ſurface of the water it is a hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in depth, and twenty more to the 
bottom. Round the well, at the water's ed e, is a gal- 
lery to Which a perſon may, og Vecalloh, Pe fer down, 
The water is drawn up by means of an engine worked by 
four horſes, who are relieved every three hours; it is re- 
ceived all day long into huge buckets, each of which con- 
tains twelve hundred pounds weight of water, Which is 
diſcharged out of the into a leaden baſon, whence it 
runs into a reſeryoir, and is conyeyed by means of pipes 
to all the parts of this vaſt building. Sat 
The hoſpital de Ia Pietie, in St. Victor's ſtreet, con- 
ſtitutes alſo a part of the General hoſpital, and is the 
place where the governors uſually hold their meetings. 
heſe three eee, together with the Hotel 
Dieu, have one common fund, amounting to full two 
millions of livr per annum, Its preſent governors are 
twelve ſubſtantial citizens appointed by the proyoſt of the 
merchants, and by the echevins ;z but approved by the 
parliament, before whom they muſt be ſworn. There are 
alſo ſeven honorary adminiſtrators, or governors ; theſe are 
the archbiſhop of Paris, the Hirſt preſident, of the parlia- 
ment, chamber of accounts, and court of aids, the at- 
torney-general, the licutenant-general of the police, and 
the provoſt of the merchants,, _ wag 
rinity hoſpital was founded about the year 1202 b 
two friars for the reception of poor travellers; but it is 
now uſed for the maintenance an 1 of poor chil - 
dren of both ſexes born at Paris in lawful wedlock, The 
wear blue gowns, and here arean hundred beds for boys, 
and thirty. fix for girls, who para different apartments, in 
n 


voi their appr nobecNive, 
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queſts, Under the pedeſtal is a pavement of marble in- 
cloſed within handſome iron rails, | 

The triumphal arch at Paris is ſaid to exceed every 
thing of the kind in Europe, whether ancient or modern; 
this is at leaſt the opinion of the French. The ſtruc- 
ture is indeed noble, it conſiſting of two faces of an ex- 
traordinary height, with three portals, after the manner 
of the ancient and modern Romans. The orders of the 
columns are finely deſigned, and the captives and tro- 
phies with which this ſtructure is adorned are executed in 
the moſt admirable manner. On this arch is placed the 
king's ſtatue on horſe-back, The whole was done from 
the deſign of the famous Perault. 

The other gates of the city and triumphal arches are 
all pompous pieces of architecture: that of St, Denis, 
leading to the ſquare of the ſame name, is above ſeventy 
ſeet high, and as many over, adorned with columns, 
baſs reliefs; and trophies, with ſome inſcriptions relating 
to the paſſage of the French over the Rhine, and their 
taking of Maeſtricht. The gate of St, Martin is fifty 
feet high and as many wide, and has on each fide an in- 
ſcription relating to the actions of Lewis XIV. The 
third gate is that of St. Anthony, erected in the reign of 
Henry II. but repaired and embelliſhed 0 the city, with 
ſome inſcriptions in honour of Lewis XIV. 

Among the things worthy of obſervation at Paris is 
the fair of St. Germain, which begins on the third of 
February, and holds all Lent. "The place where it is 
kept is a large ſquare building, which has fix or ſeven 
rows of ſhops, wherein the cuſtomers play at dice when 
they come to buy goods ; for they are firſt cheapened and 
bought, and then the people play who ſhall pay for them, 
[The greateſt gaming is after candle-light, and ſometimes 
the king himſelf comes hither to play. Here is a cele- 
brated picture of our Saviour's aſcenſion, with St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and two angels in the ſame piece, the work of 
Antonio Moro: the frame, which is curioufly carved and 
richly gilt, is valued at two hundred piſtoles. 

On the river Seine are a great number of pleaſure- 
boats belonging to the king and perſons of quality, in 
which they ſometimes take the amuſement of failing on 
the water, for the ſake of the air. The water of this 
river generally looks green and dirty, which is not to be 
wondered at, as it is commonly filled with covered barges 
full of waſher-women cleaning their linen: yet it is car- 
ried in pails through many of the ſtreets, and ſold as 
milk is in London. It is a common obſervation, that 
the French women are the worſt laundreſſes in Europe: 
they waſh their linen in cold water in the river, and as to 
ironing and plaiting, they have not the leaft notion of it. 
There are here indeed ſome Engliſh women, who will 
finiſh them pretty neatly, but not ſo white as in Eng- 
land, which may in a good meaſure be owing to the 
water, 
At Paris are ſeveral courts whoſe juriſdiction extends 
very far. The principal of theſe are the parliament, 
which is the laſt reſort in all cauſes where the crown does 
not interpoſe; a general court of 3 in eyre, a 
court of the conſtables and marſhals of France; à court 
of the admiralty ; the bailiwic of the palace; the court 
of the chatelet, or the ordinary court of juſtice for the 
civil government of the city, of which the provoſt, or 
mayor, with the four echeyins, or aldermen, and twenty- 
ſix counſellors, are judges ; an election, a falt office; a 
court of the warren of the Louvre, eftabliſhed for the 
preſervation of the game fix leagues round Paris, and to 
prevent people from hunting in thoſe limits without 
eave ; the court of the Hotel de Ville, or towh-houſe, 
which takes an account of the * rents, and of the 
taxes on all proviſions brought into Paris; and the court 
of the evaifols, which takes cognizance of every thing 
relating to commerce. 
The French condemn male factors to the gallies, to the 
gibbet, and to what is called being broke alive upon the 
wheel: the laſt is uſed only in caſe of murder; but if the 
evidence leaves only ſome room to doubt the guilt of the 
perſon accuſed, he is, as in many other countries, cruel] 
put to the torture to obtain a confeſſion. : and here it 
muſt be obſerved, that malefactors in France receive their 
ſentence on their knees; which is no ſooner pronounced 
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than the hangman ties à rope about their necks, and 
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conveys them to priſon, hence, after confeſſion, they 
are generally dragged immediately to the gallows. Th; 
common place of execution is the Greve, 
which ſtands 4s town-houſt; and we ſhall 
manner wretches are broke, as it is called; on the 
which we ſhall take from Mr. Stephens's Travels N 
France. In the middle of the ſquare, ſays he, a {on 
«© fold was erected; and at half an hour after four the 
©* priſoner was brought to it in a cart, attended by the 
„city guard, walking two and two, a prieſt accompany. 
„ Ing the dying man. On the ſcaffold was erected a 
large croſs, exactly in the form of that commonly re. 
preſented for St. Andrew's, The executioner and his 
aſſiſtants placed the priſoner on it, in ſuch a manner 
that his arms and legs were extended reeably to the 
form of the croſs, and ſtrongly tied down. Under 
each arm, leg, &c, was cut a notch in the wood, ag 
** a mark where the executioner might with the greatet 
facility break the bone, He held in his hand an iron 
„bar, not unlike an iron crow, and in the firſt place 
* broke his arms, then in a moment after both his thighs 
© It was dreadful to ſee the poor wretch writhe his body 
with agony, and to obſerve the diſtortions of his face. 
It was a conſiderable time before he expired, and it 
„% would have been longer, had not the executioner 
6 Foe him what is called the coup de grace, or merci- 
% ful ſtroke, on his ſtomach, which at once put an end 
to his miſery. They then took the dead body from 
the croſs, and put it on a wheel, fixed to a long pole, 
„ where he was expoſed for ſome time; and this part of 
«© the ceremony occaſions the common expreſſion of be- 
ing broke upon the wheel, though it is performed on 
% a croſs,” | 

The trade of Paris with the other parts of the king- 
dom is very extenſive, Their commerce with foreioners 
is alſo conſiderable ; for it is obſerved, that one ſingle 
branch, that of the gold, filver, and ſilk ſtuffs manufac- 
tured at Paris, is equal to the whole trade carried on at 
Lyons. They have here likewiſe manufactories of all 
other ſorts of ſtuffs, of Jooking-glaſſcs, and almoſt every 
neceſſary for the ſupport and convenience of life. 

There are in this city ſix principal companies of 
tradeſmen, out of which the conſuls, who have the re- 
gulation of trade, are choſen ; theſe are the drapers, the 

rocers and apothecaries, the mercers and jewellers, the 

inners, the hatters and goldſmiths ; beſides which there 
are the bookſellers, the vintners and wine-merchants, 
the wool-merchants and timber- merchants: but though 
theſe are eſteemed inferior to the others, they have the 
ſame privileges, and are capable of being elected conſuls. 

The land in the neighbourhood of this capital is in 
general flat and even, intermixed, however, with a few 
eminences. Towards the north of Paris the ſoil is fat, 
and produces a great quantity of very good corn. On 
the other fide it is ſandy, marſhy, and wet, The whole 
is, however, cultivated with great care and induſtry ; and 
the people have carried the art of gardening to ſuch per- 
fection, that in the midſt of winter they raiſe all thoſe 
ſorts of kitchen ſtuff that ſeem to be the produce of 
ſummer only. Within the election of Paris they make 
one year with another about ſixteen thouſand hogſheads 
of wine, which is all drank at Paris, or in its neigh- 
bourhoad. | 

'Fhis city has undergone the fate of moſt others; it has 
been ſeveral times beſieged, twice burnt, and once con- 
ſiderably damaged by an inundation of the Seine. Henry 
VT. king of England, was crowned here, and his court 
was kept with great ſtate and magnificence at the Louvre 
in 1422. On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 1572, it was 
in a moſt deteſtable manner ſtained with the blood of fix 
thouſand proteſtants ; the ſignal for this moſt horrible 
maſſacre being given by the tolling of the great bell, 
which is ſtill to be ſeen in the tower of the Ku where 
the patliamient fits. In the civil war Paris took part with 
the leaguers, and was beſieged in the years 1589 and 1590 
in vain by king Henry III. and IV. but in 1594 readily 
opened its gates to the latter, after his coronation. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris are ſeveral palaces and 
little towns included under the ſame government, the 
principal of which are the following: ef 
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FRANCE. 4 
wood of Vincennes reaches almoſt to the g 
D is — round with a wall. Within this 
ey at the diſtance of three miles to the eaſt of Paris, is 
w 4 palace, or caſtle, which was conſiderab] im- 
y nd and beautified by Francis I. Henry II. Lewis XIII. 
dog XIV. It is an oblong ſquare building, encompaſſed 
g ith dry ditches, which are Jined and pretty deep, The 
caſtle is compoſed of ſeveral ſquare towers, the higheſt 
of hich is called the Donjon, and is ſurrounded with a 
- ticular ditch, over which there is a draw-bridge, The 
5 | |, though in the Gothic taſte, is not without beau- 
0 * being adorned with ſeveral pytamids and other or- 
= ents ; and the pictures on the windows are highly 
— The rooms within the palace are beautiful and 
— and the cieling adorned with paintings. 

The gate through which you enter the park is a fine 
jece of architecture, in the form of a triumphal arch, 
Jorned with columns and ftatues, and ſtands in the 

middle of a large court, on each ſide of which is a fine 
ſuite of buildings, and an open gallery ſupported by ruf- 
NS — of the 1 is „ where _ —. 
wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, 
ry pe takes up fourteen hundred and ſixty- 
lover) acres- he avenue leading tothe palace has four 
rows of elms planted on a ſpot which has been made level 
for that purpoſe, they having been obliged to ſupport it 
in ſeveral places by means of high and thick walls. This 
lace, or caſtle, has ſometimes ſerved as a priſon for 
rfons of the higheſt rank, and princes of the blood, 
when they have incurred the ſovereign's diſpleaſure, 
About three miles to the weſt of Paris is the royal pa- 
lace of Madrid, in the wood of Boulogne. This palace 
was built by Francis I. in 1 $299 after the mode] of the 
alace of Madrid in Spain. It conſiſts of a fuite of build- 
ings three ſtories high, beſides the ground- floor, and round 
it is a gallery reachin 
peedy 4 ye Aug The arches have an orna- 
ment of a ſingular kind, they being incruſted with a ſort. 
of tiles that eiten very much when the ſun ſhines upon 
them. The principal building is flanked on each fide by 
two large pavilions, at the angles of which there are 
ſmaller ones. In the middle of the fronts of each of the 
large pavilions is a round tower, the top of which-is in 
'the form of a dome. The whole is ſurrounded with a 
itch, 
url p a ſmall town on the Seine, five miles from 
Paris, where is a very handſome church, and ſome ele- 
nt gentlemen's houſes; but it is principally noted for 
a ſeat built by cardinal Richelieu, which, though not 
magnificent, is admired for its neatneſs, and its being 
adorned with very = I gardens in the Italian taſte, 
ious water- works. 1 
3 de Foſſez, on the river Marne, over which 
is a tone bridge, is about two leagues to the eaſt of Paris. 
Here is an ancient abbey of St, Maur, which was ſecu- 
larized in 1535, and afterwards changed into a collegiate 
church of canons. Here is alſo a very fine feat, with beau- 
tiful gardens, belonging to the duke of Bourbon. 
Conflans' is a fine ſeat thus called, ſrom its being near 
the confluence of the Seine and the Marne. It owes its 
beauty both to nature and the elegant taſte of Francis de 
| Harlay, archbiſhop of Paris: it belongs to that metropo- 
litan's ſee, and is the country ſeat of the archbiſhops. 
The rooms within are extremely magnificent, eſpecially 
the gallery, which is adorned with pictures done by the 
beſt maſters. The gardens are very beautifully laid out, 
and adorned with ſtatues, walks, water-works, groves, 
and other proper embelliſhments. 
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SE CT, XXX. 


the Government of the Iſle of France; its Situation, Ex- 
yr and . ; 2 38 Deſcription of the 
. Palaces of Verſailles, Trianon, Marh, Fontainbleau, Mu- 
don, St. Cloud, and the principal Cities. | 


T*HE government round the Ifle of France is bound- 
| ed on the north by Picardy, en the weſt by Nor- 
mandy, on the ſouth by the Orleanats, and on the eaſt 
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to the top of the firſt floor, ſup- 
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chat of Champagne, extending about ninety miles in 
th, and as much in breadth, | | 
he air is temperate, and the ſoil fertile; it therefore 
abounds in corn, wine, and fruit, and is divided into 
ſeveral ſmall diſtricts. 8 
5 In deſertbing the places in this 
gin with the palaces, theſe 
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the ſubject of the laſt ſection. 


15 


government we ſhall be- 
having à nearer relation to 


which lies four Teagues to 
ſtands on a rifing ground in the 


The palace of Verſailles, 
the ſouth-weſt of Paris, 
fit for hunting, and abounding with 
- built a caſtle here, to ſerve as a 


midſt of a countr 
1 4 


game, Lewis XI 

hunting- ſeat; but Lewis XIV. being much pleaſed with 

the ſituation, converted the village into a fine town, and 

the caſtle jnto the moſt noble palace in the world. The 

ide fronting the ſtables is not anſwerable in magnificence 

to the reſt 3 but that facing the gardens is extremely 
Its roof glittering with gold, affords à noble 


beautiful. 
proſpect at a diſtance, and the gardens, ſtatues, canals, 
works, far 


roves, grottos, fountains, and other water- 
urpaſs any thing of the kind to be ſeen in Italy; and its 
_— and beauty within are altogether anſwerable to its 
outſide, 


The avenue leading to the caſtle divides the town into 
two parts; that which ſtands on the left hand, in coming 
from Paris, is called Old Verſailles, and that on the 
right the New Town, The palace, which is ſeated on 
an eminence in the midſt of 'a valley, is encompaſſed 
with bills. On the fide towards Paris is a fine avenue of 
elms, the viſta in the middle bein  {ixty feet wide, and 
thoſe on the ſides thirty each. The end of the great 
royal ſquare is encompaſſed with regular pavilions built 
by the princes and lords of the court ; theſe, with other 
fine houſes, form the new town. This fquare has a 
fountain in the middle of it, with walks like thoſe lead - 
to it, hear: 

From thence you aſcend the great court of the palace, 
which is 480 feet long, with four large pavilions at the 
corners for officers lodgings. The great court is incloſed 
with an iron baluſtrade, and two large buildings, that 
form the wings on each fide, having balconies fupported 
by columns and adorned with fine — Theſe wings, 
together with the pavilions, ſerve for offices to the 
lace, and have courts with other buildin 
There are other double apartments, which 
wings, form a communication between the new and old 
caſtle, and contrating the upper part of the great court 
end gracefully at the ſmall one. 

Out of this court is an aſcent of three marble ſteps 
into 2 landing place, and from thence by ſiye more, 
into the little court paved with black and white marble, 
In the middle is a marble fountain and baſon, with fta- 
The front and wings are of brick 
and free-ftone, adotned with marble buſts and brackets. 
Before this front is a balcony ſupported by eight marble 
columns of the Doric order, with red and white (pots 
like jaſper, and their baſes and capitals of white marble. 
In the two angles of the wings in the front are hanging 
pedeſtals, which ſupport two cloſets encompaſſod with 
gilt iron caſes ; arid underneath are two baſons of white 
| marble in the form of ſhells; where young Tritons ſpout 

water. The middle building has three gilt iron doors in 
the porch, with apartments on the right and left. | 

In coming out of the great court, and paſſing through 
an open porch, you aſcend by à large ſtair-cale eighty- 
one feet long, and thirty broad. From this'potch there 
is an entrance into two painted halls. The cieling of 
one of them is ſupported by eight marble columns of the 
Doric order, that have off and white veins; the capitals 
and baſes are of a greeniſh colour, and the columns, be- 
ing four on a'fide, divide the Hall into three parts. On 
the ſides oppofite to each column are pilafters of the 
ſame marble, that ſupport a cornice under the platform, 
and fronting the windows are niches with ſtatues. 

Next to this is another hall ſapported by twelve co- 
lumns- of the Ionic order, with marble pilaſters behind 
them, that have red, black, violet, and yellow veins ; 
and their capitals and baſes ate of fine white marble. 


s behind them. 
„joining thoſe 


nter another hall of the ſame dimenſions, 
whoſe cleling is an octogon, with twelve double pedeſ-' 


tals by the windows and doors, of fine marble, on which 
7 are 
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are placed figures of the twelve montha, repireſeated 
winged young men in gilt copper. The pieces over 
doors and windows are of a white or flame- coloured mar- 
we Upon one ſide of this ball is the ghamber and clo» | 
et of the baths. All the parts that are not hung wuh 
tapeſtry are lined with 0 and the nearer you come 
to the King's apartments, the more ſumptuous are the mar- 


bles, ſculptures, and paintings, 4+ Y 
The like order is obſerved in the upper apartments, 
which are eight on a floor, adorned with different ſorts 
of marble and curious paintings. The guard hall is or- 
namented with marble that has black and yellow veins, In 
the other apartments is a marble with green veins, and 
others are lined with a fine marble called agate, brought 
rom the Alps, On the fide towards the green-houſe are 
other lodgings in the ſame order, with an'apartment for 
the dauphine, under that of the queen, the cieling of 
which is curiouſly adorned. The queen's] apartments 
are a ſuite of rooms that have the ſame dimenſions with 
the king's ; but of different workmanſhip z the paintings 
on the ciclings repreſent the actions of the ancient he- 
TOES. | 4 | 
Oppoſite to the front of the palace is a large plat in 
the garden, one hundred yards long, and twelve broad: 
the principal front looks towards a piece of water, and has 
three balconies, ſupported by four columns each, and a 
figure upon every column, repreſenting a month of the 
year, and theſe . are richly adorned with ſta- 
tues, | | 
It would take up a volume to deſcribe the vaſt variety 
of paintings and ſtatues with which the apartments of 
this palace are adorned. _T he royal cabinet ſor medals, 
coins, paintings, and the like curioſities, had the choice 
of all that Italy could afford. The king's lodgings are 
enriched with utenſils of maſſy plate, even to the bed- 
ſteads, baluſtrades, and rails. The gallery towards the ſide 
of the garden is perhaps the nobleſt ever beheld, ſor its de- 
lightful proſpect; with the fine ſtatues and looking glaſſes 
= between the pannels of the windows. The cha- 
pel, built in 1699, is a maſt finiſhed piece of architecture, 
ſculpture, and painting, performed by the moſt eminent 
wy | OY: | 

Every room. has a particular name taken from the 

rincipal object painted on the cieling; for inſtance, the 
hallo Plenty, from Plenty and Liberality being painted on 
the cieling. Here are ſeveral pictures of the Holy Virgin 
one on. a column of jaſper, ing the infant 2 and 
ſurrounded with ſeveral pilgrims, done by Pouſſin; the 
Virgin Mary and St. Joſeph flying into Egypt, by Guido, 
&c, The ſaloon of Venus has that goddeſs painted on the 
cieling, (cated. in a chariot drawn by doves, the gods and 
heroes adorning her triumph. Here are pictures of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who gives orders in relation to the gardens 
of Babylon ; of Auguſtus exhibiting a chariot race in 
the circus ;; of Cyrus reviewing his army; and of Alex- 
ander marrying Roxana. | 

The. hall of war has the cieling adorned with five 

ictures, the largeſt of which, in the middle, repreſents 
PRs holding a thunder-boltin one hand, and a buckler 
in the other; the four others are on the ſides of it: the 
firſt is Bellona in a violent rage; the ſecond repreſents 
Germany in vain endeavouring to defend the Imperial 
crown; in the third Spain ſeems to threaten France; 
but her ſoldiers are put to flight: the fourth ſhews Hol- 
land thrown back upon her lion. This room is alſo 
adorned with fix heads of the Roman emperors in por- 
phyry ; the drapery of the buſts is of gilt braſs, and they 
are placed on pedeſtals of oriental alabaſter. 

he king's bed-chamber is more magnificent than an 
of the reſt ;- the carvings are all gilt, on a white ground. 
bed is placed in an alcove, where two figures of 

Fame, who are repreſented ſitting, ſeem to watch for the 
preſervation. of the king. The furniture of the bed is of 
crimſon wet embroidered with gold, and the chambe 
is adorned, with ſeveral fine pictures. 

The | gardens. are no leſs magnificent than the palace. 
In deſcending from the terrace, you ſee two baſons which 
contain ſeveral water-ſpouts,, and in the midſt of each, a 
collection of ſpouts in the form of a wheat-ſheaf, that 
riſes twenty nine feet high. The borders of ' theſe ba- 
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orange and lemon trees, myrtles, &c. 


birds. 


ſons are eacl e wich eight groups of brazen figures, 


Fo 


- 


Fx Axt. 
| ſenting river gods and nymphs ; and four others of 
be ſame metal. repreſenting: Cupids, little nymphs, and 
_ In two angles of that parterre-are two other ba- 
of marble, where the water is thrown into two 
ſheets, that have a fine effect, and on the borders of the 
baſons are groups of animals in braſs. From this par- 
terre you fee in a kind of creſcent which is below it, the 
baſon of Latona, round which are repreſented a roupe 
of three figuers, Latona, Apollo, and Diana. — 
here ſeems to complain to 1 — of the cruelty of the 
peaſants of Lycia, who are repreſented as metamor- 
phoſed into frogs, which throw a vaſt quantity of water 
upon the groupe. = oy ts | 
There are ſeveral other baſons with jets, and other cu- 
rious water- works, 'a particular deſcription of which 
would carry us too far; we ſhall therefore only mention 
the famous canal, at one end of which is a baſon of an 
octogonal figure, four hundred and twenty feet in dia- 
meter ; four of. its ſides are circular, three in ſtraight lines, 
and the other joins the canal. In two of the angles of 
this baſon is a ſea-horſe with a Triton on his back. The 
3 is thirty-two fathoms broad, and eight hun- 
ed long, including the baſons at each end. In the 
middle it is èroſſed by another canal about five hundred 
and twenty fathoms in length. Upon theſe canals the 
2 ſometimes divert themſelves in yachts and gal- 
Ys. e OI | | 
The orangery, or green-houſe, is a maſter- piece in its 
kind. It has a ſouthern: expoſure, and contains firſt a 
large gallery, four: hundred and eight feet long, with 
twelve arched windows in the front; and on each ſide 
are two others, each three hundred and ſixty feet long. 
Theſe galleries art adorned on the outſide with fine rows 
of columns. Before this green -houſe is a beautiful par- 
terre, with a fine baſon in the middle, from which 2 
ſpout of water riſes forty feet high. It is embelliſhed with 
four rows of columns, of the Fufcan order, groupes of 
ſtone figures beautifully ' carved, vaſes, ſtatues of white 
marble, &c. In ſummer this parterre ſeems a foreſt of 


The labyrinth is à fine grove, the ſeyeral walks of 
which are ſo interwoven with each other, that it is very 
difficult for a perſon Who enters it without a guide, not 
to loſe himſelf. At the entrance are two ſtatues, the 
one of Aſop, the other of Cupid. holding a clue of 
thread in his hand. At every turning of the alleys you 
meet with a beautiful fountain, in a baſon of fine ſhell- 
work, where one of ZEfop's fables is very naturally re- 
preſented ; the ſubject of which is expreſſed in four lines, 
engraved in gold letters on a braſs plate with a black 
ground. 12420 ni 

Here are a great number of other groves, all beauti- 
fully adorned, and at one end of the garden is the 
_ where they breed a variety of foreign beaſts and 


In the park of Verſailles is another palace, called Tria- 
non, ſituated at one end of the canal which croſſes the 
large one. This is both genteel and magnificent; the 
architecture and ornaments are in an exquiſite taſte, and 
the front about fixty-four fathoms broad. The court 
before it is adorned with a fine periſtile, ſupported by 
marble columns and pilaſters. The two wings are ter- 
minated by two pavilions, and over the whole building 
is a baluſtrade adorned with | ſtatues, urns, &c. In the 
apartments are fine pictures, and the furniture is ver 
ſumptuous. The gardens are here alſo embelliſhed wi 
fine  baſons, caſcades, and groupes of figures, done by 
the beſt maſters. | | 

In a park contiguous to Verſailles is another royal ſeat, 
called Marly, delightfully fituated in a little valley, with 
a very fine proſpect of the caſtle of St. Germain, and of 
the neighbouring country. On coming from St. Ger- 
main to this palace, you enter firſt a round court, three 
hundred feet in diameter, where ſtands the guard room, 
and where terminate the ſeveral courts for ſtables, coach- 
houſes, &c. The palace conſiſts of a large pavillion, 
ſtanding detached: from: other, as alſo of twelve 
ſmaller ones, fix on cb fide the outſide of the great 
one is adorned with paintings in freſco. The fteps are 
embelliſhed with figures of ſphinxes, groups of children, 
vaſes, and the like. | Fr 2. 


| 


Faanct. 


In the hall are ſixteen pllaſters, fine looking 
plaſſes, and pictures ; and in the king's apartments, and 
ih of the royal family, are beautiful pieces of paint- 
ing, repreſ the ſieges which Lewis XIV. carried 


on in perſon. The ſmall pavilions, are joined to each o- 
ther by arches, 28 each of which you enter a little 
arbour. In theſe ſmall pavilions are apartments for per- 
ſons of quality. 12 405 | 1 

In the gardens is a large caſcade, which is properly a 
river falling from a very high place, and forming very 
beautiful of water. At the bottom are ſeveral 
baſons, adorned with groupes, ſtatues, &c. The fide 
'of the parterre, fronting the large pavilion, preſents a 
moſt extenſive and beautiful proſpect. From this parterre 
vou deſcend to another, adorned with marble ſtatues, and a 
fake in the middle, which has a number of water- 
ſpouts, forming a wheat-ſheaf. Beyond this is a Jarge 
baſon ſurrounded with walks and graſs-plats. In going 


fill farther down, you meet with two other baſons, em- 


belliſhed with ſhell-work and groupes of figures, in white 
marble. The water falling out of theſe baſons, farms 
ſeveral ſheets, and enters another below. Among the 
other pieces of water, is another caſcade, which falls 
from a ſteep: hill into a large baſon, in the middle of 
which is a ſmall one of gilt braſs, ſupported by three Tri- 
tons of the ſame metal. 

The hydraulic engine of Marly for raiſing of water, 
ſtands on the river Seine, and is compoſed of fourteen 
wheels turned by the current, which ſet two bundred 
and twenty-five pumps going at once, throwing up the 
water into a tower at the diſtanco of fix hundred and ten 
fathoms from the river. Thence the water runs into an 
aqueduct three hundred and thirty fathoms in length, 
and from thence is conveyed through iron Pipes of 
eighteen inches bore into the reſervoirs of Matly, 
which are three hundred and fifty fathoms farther, and 
theſe again ſupply all the water-works of Marly and 
Verſailles. | N 
Fontainebleau is but a mean town, though it has a par- 
ticular ſub-governor, a royal prevote, and a foreſt court. 
It is thirty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is 
ſolely remarkable. for its royal palace, in which the 
French kings have taken great delight, it being well 
fituated for a hunting ſeat. Though it conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſets of buildings added to one another at different times, 
without any order or ſymmetry, which conſtitute a con- 
fuſed! maſs of various kinds of architecture, yet this very 
confuſion has an air of grandeur, which ſtrikes the eye. 
Its ſituation is in a bottom, and it is ſurrounded by a 
large foreſt ; but the neighbouring hills are crowned 
with bare rocks. As the foreſt abounds with game, the 


court frequently takes the diverſion. of hunting in 


Ik, 

The largeſt room of this palace is that where plays are 
ated when the court is here. In this room is a large 
chimney built by Henry IV. twenty-three feet high, and 
twenty wide, adorned with four lofty Corinthian co- 
lumns of ſpotted marble, with the baſes and capitals of 
white marble. In the midſt of the chimney-piece is a 
table of black marble, on which ſtands the equeſtrian 
ſtatue of the laſt mentioned prince; underneath are two 
baſſo relievos, one repreſenting the battle of Tvry, and 
the other the ſurrender of the city of Mante. Two mar- 
ble ſtatues, repreſenting Loyalty and Peace, ſtand on 
each ſide of this figure, and facing the chimney is a no- 
ble theatre for the acting of plays. | 

The room in which the king dines in public has a ve- 

fine cieling, and noble pictures repreſenting Fortitude, 

emperance, Juſtice, and Prudence, with ſeveral 
other ſubjects. The other rooms are alſo adorned with 
paintings, | 

The galleries of this palace. are likewiſe very fine, 
Among the reſt the ſtag- gallery, along the orangery, is 
particularly worthy of notice, it being adorned with 

paintings of all - 4 r palaces, between which are 
flags beads ſet off with branches of a very uncommon 
fize. Under each ſtag's head is an inſcription, ſhewin 
in what wood, and what: king the ſtag was killed. 

us many of them are — ſpeaking, and very 
palitely ſaying, king Charles, or Lewis, did me the ho- 
nour 8 me. In the gallery of Diana is the pic- 
| 4 ; 
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tore of Henry the Great in a kunting-dreſs ; and the dif- 
ferent kinds of hunting in which he delighted, are re- 


preſented in ſeveral 
twenty broad. N is vo 2 
Near this gallery is the aviary; which is extremely 
large and beautiful, it being ninety ſeet in length, and 
nine in breadth. In the middle is a large dome; under 
which is an artificial rock, made of. ſhell-work, from 
which iſſue ſeveral ſprings, the water running through 
many little channels made in the tone pavement along 

the whole aviary. Weg ! 
The gardens are adorned with ſtatues and fountains, 
the largeſt of which ſtands in the middle of the garden, 
and is called the fountain of 'the Tiber, from that river 
being repreſented in braſs. Beyond it are a grotto and 
caſcades, and at the entrance of the park is a fine canal 
lix hundred fathoms long, and twenty broad; it is all 
lined with ſtone, and has a fountain at each end. No- 
thing can be more rural and delightful than the alleys of 
this park, they being all of a vaſt length. | Wy . 

udon, in Latin Moldunum, a market town, five 

miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, remarkable for the royal 
palace erected there, the favourite reſidence of the _ 
$ 


paintings twelve: feet high, and 


ſon of Lewis XIV. It ſtands in the middle of a f 
and has a noble avenue leading to it, three quarters of 'a 
mile in length, on the right of which is a fine convent 
belonging to the Capuchins, and on the left the vine- 
yards of Mudon. At the entrance of the court of the 
palace is a large pile of buildings on the right, and an- 
other on the left, which open in the form of a ſemicir- 
cle; but are disjoined from the body of the houſe. In 
the middle of the front is a lofty advanced building, en- 
tered by three doors. Above it runs an order of archi- 
tecture, conſiſting of arches and columns finely — 
Above them is another order accompanied with pilaſters; 
over all is a fountain containing two ſtatues in a cumbent 
poſture, admirably well finiſhed. The wings are not fo 
high as the principal building, and each of them is termi - 
nated by a ſquare pavilion. 4 
The inſide of this palace was adorned with the ticheſt 
furniture, and a ſine collection of ſtatues, paintings, me- 
dals, and other antiquities. The front towards the gar - 
den alſo conſiſts of a lofty advanced building, with wings 
conſiderably lower, which terminate on the right and left 
in two pavilions of the ſame height as the body of the 
building. The gardens are much admired for their fine 
walks, parterres, and water-works, and 1 to 
them is a ſpacious park encompaſſed with a brick wall, 
and adorned with woods, baſons, and reſervoirs of wa- 
ter ; the woods being cut through, and divided by beaus 
tiful avenues, among which is one diſtinguiſhed by the 
— of the Dauphin, which leads to the gates of 
Aris, | | | u 
Near Mudon are ſome excellent ſtone quarrie. 
St. Cloud, a borough, ſeated four miles from Paris, 
on an eminence near the Seine, and belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Paris. This place is a duchy and peerage, 
the archbiſhop bearing the title of duke and peer of St. 
Cloud. In it is a collegiate church, one convent, and 
a fine palace egy to the duke of Orleans, adorned 
with very beautiful galleries, containing fine paintings and 
ſculptures, and the garden belonging to it abounds with 
fountains, caſcades, delightful rterres, with every 
thing that can pleaſe the eye. This place is — 
ſorted to by the inhabitants of Paris, on account of its 
extraordinary pleaſantneſs. It has a manufactory of por- 
celain, and a fine bridge of ſtone over the Seine. Herd 
Henry III. was murdered in 1589. | 11065 
Senlis, a city ſeated on an eminence on the little rivet 
Nonett, twenty miles to the north-weſt of Paris, in a 
diſtrict called Valois. It is the reſidence of a governor, 
a diſtrict court, and a falt office. In this city and its 
three ſuburbs are fix pariſh churches; among which' is 
the cathedral, which has a ſteeple that is one of the 
higheſt in France, and the figures which adorn the-front 
of the right wing of this church are very curious. Here 
royal chapel. Jes 

biſhop is ſubje& to the archbiſhop, of Rbeims, and has 
within hisdioceſeone hundred and-ſeventy- ſeven pariſhes; - 
-four chapels of caſe, three abbies, nine | 
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amounts tb ei thouſand livres, out of which de 
pays to the court of Rome one thouſand two hundred 
and fiſty-ſour florins-. The city has its own "laws, 
and is defended by a wall, a dry moat, and baſtions. 

Soiſſons, the capital of a diſtri called the Soifſonnois, 
and of the whole government, is ſeated in a pleaſant and 
fruitful valley, on the river Aiſhey ſixty miles to the 
north - eaſt of Paris, It is a pretty large well built town, 

and gives the title of Count. R is the reſidence of a 
governor- general, and the ſeat of a 1 an inten- 
. a board of the finances, a ſalt- oſſice, a court of 
juſtice, a foreſt-court, &c. In this city; beſides the ca- 
thedral, which has one of the moſt conſiderable chapters 
in the kingdom, are three collegiate churches, one college of 
the fathers of the Oratory, fix abbies, ſeveral corivents, a 
French academy, and an ancient caſtle. Its biſhop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Rheims, in whoſe abſence 
he performs the ceremony of the king's coronation; he 
has three hundred and ninety-ſeven pariſhes, and twenty- 
three abbies within his dioceſe, which produces a reve- 
nue of eighteen thouſand livres, out of which he pays 
the court of Rome's taxation of two thouſand four hun- 
dred florins. Several councils have been held here. 

St. Denis, a. town ſeated in a fruitful level country, 
in the iſle of France Proper, five miles to the north - weſt 
of Paris, owes its origin to a celebrated abbey of Bene- 
dictines, founded there by 2 in honour of St. 
Denis, ſo early as the year 600, but greatly improved 
by his ſon Dagobert. The abbey is now rebuilt with 
the fineſt free · ſtone, and has a garden laid out in a moſt 
elegant taſte. The church, though Gothic, is a hand- 
ſome ſtructure, and not only contains a very rich trea- 
ſury, in which are kept the crown. jewels ; but is like- 
wite the place of interment for the kings of France and 
their families; but no tombs have been erected here, for 
Henry IV. or any of the ſucceeding kings. The famous 
marſhal de Turenne has a noble monument here erected 
by the king's order, in a marble chapel built'on purpoſe, 
where his effigy lies at full length, ſurrounded with lau- 
rels and trophies, and a Roman eagle retreating back- 
wards at the fight of ſo formidable an enemy. Immor- 
tality, with a radiant crown on her head, holds in one 
hand a crown of laurel, while ſhe ſupports with the other 
the dying hero. Wiſdomand Valour are alſo repreſented 
in their proper attitudes: the former ſeems aſtoniſhed at 
the ftroke which deprives France of that great man, and 
the latter appears in conſternation. On the altar in this 
abbey is a croſs, ſaid to be of maſſy gold, ſeven feet 
high, ſet with diamonds and rich pearls, and by it a table 
of gold; the altar is plated over with filver. The pre- 
ſent income of the abbey. is ſixty thouſand livres, toge- 
ther with the lordſhip of the town, and appeals from his 
court lie only to the parliament of Paris. Beſides this 
church here are thirteen others, among which is the col- 

riate church of St. Paul, and five convents. 
legs on, a v ancient, pretty large, and well built 


4 in the diſtri called Noyonnois, on the little river | 8*9u 


Verſe, twenty-two- miles to the north-weſt of Soiſſons. 
It is the reſidence of a | and has a ſalt-office, a 
foreſt-court, &c. Beſides its cathedral and a royal cha- 
pel, it has ten pariſh churches, two abbies, two con- 
vents, one community, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals. 
Its biſhop, who is alſo ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, is a count and a peer of France: his dioceſe 
conſiſts of four hundred and fifty pariſhes, and ſeventeen 
abbies; and his revenue amounts to twenty-five thouſand 
livres, out of which he pays three thouſand florins to the 
The principal trade of this city con- 
ſiſts in corn. Here the celebrated Calvin was born. 
This city has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire. 
Laon, a city in the diſtrict called the Laonnois, " 
on a ſteep eminence in the midſt of a large plain twenty 
miles to the north-eaſt of Soiſſons. It is well built, and 
has an old caſtle, and beautiful ſtreets. It has a gover- 
nor, a ſalt-office, a foreſt-manor, and a court of juſtice. 
Beſides its cathedral, it has three collegiate churches, 
five abbies, two convents, a college maintained at the 
pence of the city, one general hoſpital, and an alms- 
ſe. Its biſhop, who is ſubje& to the archbiſhop of 
ims, is the 
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France; 
| his dioceſe are three hundred pariſhes, and twenty-four 
abbies. His reverive amounts to thirty thouſand livres, 
ourof which he pays four thouſand florins to the court of 
Rome. Theneighbouting country produces excellent wine 
Beauvais, a City in the diſtrict of Beauvaiſis, is ſeated 
on the river Teraine, ſixteen leagues to the north of Pa. 
ris, and is almoſt ſurrounded with hills. Cæſar havin 
beſieged and taken this town, is ſaid to have given it the 
name of Cæſaromagnus. It is fortified, but is of no 
great ſtrength, it being commanded by the neighbourin' 
mountains. Its cathedral, dedicated to St. Narr, is 4 
magnificent building ; it has alſo fix collegiate churches 
thirteen pariſh-churches, three abbies, a general hoſpi- 
tal, and an alms-houſe. It has likewiſe a manor-court 
which, together with the foreſt-court, are dependent on 
the — It has likewiſe a province- court, and a ſalt. 
houſe. "Fhe biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, is a count and peer of France, and has x 
dioceſe conſiſting of twelve chapters, fourteen abbjec 
forty-eight priories, four hundred and forty- two pariſhes 
and three hundred chapels, with an annual revenue 
amounting to fiſty- five thouſand livres, out of which he 
pays a taxation of four thouſand- ſix hundred florins to 
the court of Rome. In this city is a conſiderable manu- 
facture of tapeſtry, and in it are alſo made great quanti- 
ties of ſerge and woollen cloth. | 
The Engliſn beſieged this city in vain in 1443, and 
in 1472 it made a brave defence againſt Charles duke of 
Burgundy, When the women fignalized their courage 
under the conduct of 'a brave heroine named Joan Hat- 
chet, whoſe picture they preſerve in the town-houſe ; and 
in memory of this action the women are allowed to 
march firſt in a proceſſion annually obſerved on the tenth 
of July. The adjacent country abounds in corn, paſture, 
and fruit, and atfords ſome of the beſt mutton in Feder 
St. Germain's, or St. Germain en Laye, a well inha- 
bited town, is ſeated on an eminence along the Seine, 
ten miles to the north-weſt of Paris, and has v ood 
air and water. ''The' Engliſh deſtroyed a palace which 
ſtood here in 1346 ; but a new building being raiſed by 
Francis I. it atterwards received the name of the Old 
Palace, to diſtinguiſh it from one built there by Hen 
IV. which was called the New. Lewis XIII. added ſome 
conſiderable embelliſhments to it, and Lewis XIV. en- 
larged it by the addition of five ſtately pavilions, whence, 
though it is no regular building, it makes a grand ap- 
pearance. The New Palace, as it is called, fronts the 
Old, and ſtands on the brow of a hill, with a garden of 
ſix beds of earth ſupported by arches ſloping into the val- 
ley. This building is a true image of the tranſitorineſs 
of all ſublunary things, the galleries in it being turned 
into granaries, and the paintings ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
for filth. The very alcove in which Lewis XIV. was 
born is now a duſt-hole, and the grand ſtair-caſe leading 
into the garden is wholly in ruins, while the arches for 
the beds in the garden are in many places ſunk into the 
nd. The Old Palace was the reſidence of James Il. 
after his flight from England, and here too he died. The 
ſtreets of the town are well paved, the houſes are lo 
and handſome, with ſome large ſquares and hotels, thou 
it has only one pariſh-church, three convents, and an 
hoſpital, | © * 1 
t. Cyr, a convent of nuns of the order of St. Auguſ- 


| tine founded in 1080 by madame de Maintenon, miſtreſs, 


if not the ſecret conſort of Lewis XIV, of which ſhe her- 
ſelf was abbeſs till the fifteenth of April, 1719, when 
ſhe died. It contains fifty ladies of quality, thirty-ſix 
lay-fiſters, and two hundred and fifty pupils, who muſt 
be between the age of ſeven and twelve; but muſt prove 
their nobility for four generations, and have no defect in 
body or mind. Here they continue till they are twenty 

of age, when ſuch” of them as are diſpoſed to be 
nuns are diſtributed among the royal abbies, where they 
are admitted gratis: the others are married to gentlemen, 
with a portion of four hundred piſtoles, beſides a certainty 
of preferment to the bridegroom; or elſe they are ſent 
back to their parents. On the death of any one of the 
fifty ladies, her place is filled up by election from among 
the young ladies; The thirty-ſix lay- ſiſters inſtruct them 
in every branch of education becoming their ſex. This 
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ſecond duke and peer of France, Within 


foundation 


ation has an annual revenue of a hundred and eigh 
1 a hundred thouſand of which — 2s. 
me extinction of the abbey of St. Denis, excluſive of 
its lands and immoveables. The cagverit is a very ſpa- 
cious and ſplendid ſtructure. L 


S ECT. xxxi. 
wvernment of Brittany; its Situation; Extent; Hiſ- 
heh wore wy principal Cities, namely Rennes, Namsz; 


St. Male, and Breſt; with a conciſe Deſcription of 
Be lleifle. | 2 


HE province of Brittany, called by the French 
Bretagne, is a kind of peninſula ſurrounded on the 
ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean; on the north by 
the Britiſh channel; but towards the eaſt it joins Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou. Its greateſt length 
from eaſt to welt is ſixty leagues, and its greateſt breadth 
forty-five, but in many places it is very narrow. lt re- 
ceived its name from the old Britons, who being driven 
out of Bcitain about the middle of the fifth century, by 
the Angles and Saxons, croſſed the Channel into Gaul, 
and, after wandering about for ſome time, ſettled in this 
province, to which they at length gave their name. In 
ſucceeding times the Britons were obliged. to ſubmit to 
the kings of the Franks. Charles the Great had a fleet 
here to act againſt the Normans, and under his ſucceſ- 
ſors, Numenoius, a chief of the Britons, created him- 
ſelf king; but his ſecond ſucceſſot was taken off by ſome 
conſpirators, who made themſelves maſters of the coun- 
try under the title of counts. The Normans afterwards 
reduced the country, but were unable to keep the quiet 
poſſeſſion of it ; but at length Conan, count of Brittany, 
married his only daughter Conſtantia to Gottfried, count 
of Anjou, the ſon ot Henry II. of England, and duke of 
Normandy ; and the daughter and heireſs of this Con- 
ſtantia marrying Peter of Dreux, Brittany fell to the royal 
family of France, Peter being a prince of the blood. It 
was then governed by the dukes of Brittany, and at length, 
by marrying their daughters to the kings of France, it 
became united to that crown in the year 1532. 

This province contains ſome very harbours, but 
has few navigable rivers, except the Loire and Villaine, 
The country is in ſome parts level, and in others moun- 
tainous, particularly in Upper Brittany, through which 
runs a chain of mountains called Mont Acre. It produces 
little corn and wine, but its extenſive and fruitful paſ- 
tures enable the inhabitants to carry on a profitable trade 
in butter. It alſo produces hemp and flax, of which are 
made great quantities of linen and ſail cloth. At Carnot 
is a lead mine; but the lead found in it is not near ſo 

as that of England. Some places in the dioceſe of 
antes alſo yield pit- coal; but that alſo is much infe- 
rior to the Engliſh. Horſes likewiſe are another branch 
of the trade of this country. On the coaſt are taken great 
numbers of ſardines and other fiſh. 
The inhabitants on the ſea-ſhore 8 mari- 
ners. In Upper Brittany they | rench; but in 
Lower Bateau Welſh. N me 

"This country has its own parliament, which is held 
at Rennes; as alſo its own laws and particular ſtates, the 
latter of which conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, burghers, 
and peaſants, ho are ſummoned by the king every two 
years, The governor is likewiſe admiral of Brittany, 
and under him are two lieutenant- generals, one of whom 
has the ſuperintendency of eight dioceſes, and the other 
only of the earldom and billiopric of Nantes. Beſides 
theſe there are three ſub-governors. In the meeting of 
the ſtates, and aſſeſſments of taxes, the country is divid- 
ed according to its nine biſhoprics, five of which belong 
to Upper and four to Lower — We ſhall begin 
with the former, the principal places in which are the 
following : | | | 

Rennes, the ancient Condate, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is-ſeated on the river Villaine, about fifty five miles 
to the northward of Nantes, and forty-five to the ſouth 
of St. Malo's. It is divided by the river into two parts, 
which have a communication by three bridges. It is 


pretty large, populous, and the fee of a biſhop : here is 
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alſo held the parliament of the whole coutitry; in intetid2 
ancy, a country court, 'a foreſt court, and a cotiſulate? 
Ie contains mahy well-built houſes ; but the ftreets are 


narrow; dark, and dirty, Beſides the cathedral,” it ha 
eight pariſh- churches, and ſeventeen convents ; the 
Jeſuits had here a fine college, and the Rates of the 
ond have erected in this city a noble ſtatue of Lewis 
V. The biſhop, who is ſaffragan to the archbiſhop 


of Tours, has a dioceſe conſiſting of two hundred and 


thirty-ſix pariſhes, with an income of fourteen thouſand 
livres, out of which he pays a thouſand florins to the 
court of Rome. | n 
The biſhoptic of Nantes, or Nantz, includes the earl - 
dom of Nantois, which is divided by the Loite into two 
parts. This country is fruitful in wine, corn, good paſ- 
tutes, and cattle : it likewiſe yields ſalt and pit-coal, and 
enjoys a flouriſhing trade, ee. 
antes, or Nantz; the ancient Condivionum, is in 
rank the ſecond city in Brittany, It is' ſeated on the 
Loite, in the forty- ſeventh degree twenty minutes north 
latitude; and in the firſt degree thirty-two minutes weſt 
longitade, thitty-two miles to the eaſt of the ſea, and is 


one of the greateft trading cities in the kingdom, it be- 


ing pretty large; 
ing four ſuburbs. | 
very deep ditches. Among its othet fortifications is an 
old caftle, flanked with large round towers towards the 
city; and with ſome half-moons towards the ſuburbs af 
St. Clement. This wias'formerly the ſeat of the dukes 
of Brittany, to whoſe eldeft ſon it gave the title of count. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, Who is fuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Tours, and by virtue of his dignity is a couti- 
ſellor in the parliament of Rennes. Here is alſo a cham- 
ber of accounts, a board of finances, ' a mint-office, 4 
country court, an admiralty, and a foreſt court. The 
dioceſe of the biſhop conſiſts of two hundred and twelve 
pariſhes, beſides chapels of eaſe, and he enjoys a revenue 
of thitty thouſand livres, out of which he pays two thou- 
ſand florins to the court of Rome: The cathedral dedi- 
cated to St, Peter is a large antique ſtruAure, adorned 
with high towers. In it are the tombs of ſeveral dukes 
of Brittany: here is alſo a collegi 
gin Mary, with eleven pariſh- ehurches, fourteen con- 


ulous; well ſituated, and contain- 


ate church of the Vir- 


t is ſurrotinded with ramparts and | 


vents, a 1 an univerſity founded about the year 
1460, and two hoſpitals. The town-houſe is built in the 


modern taſte. 88 | 
Near the city of Nantz is a famous hermita 


ge; in which 


the hermits have hewn a handſome chapel out of the 
rock with their own hands, with cells for their lodging, 


and other conveniences, to which they have with 
labour added a pretty garden ; from this retreat th 
a fine proſpect of the city, the Loire, and 
country. | : 

The trade of this city to the French colonies in Ame- 
rica, and alſo to Spain and Portugal; is conſiderable; 
without mentioning other European ſhipping Which fre- 
_—_ its port; though ſhips of burthen can come no 
arther up the Loire than to Paimboeuf, a market-towh, 
where the cargoes are put into ſmaller veſſels, and carried 
up to Nantes. An exciliegt ſort of brandy, commonly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of this city, is exported from 
thence into foreign countries. One of the ſuburbs call- 
ed the Foſſe lies near the harbour, and is inhabited 


Fave 


the adjacent 


b 
rich merchants. Here is a large quay, along which 


ſtand very fine houſes, and ſpacious ware-houſes. 
In this cit 
has been eſtabliſhed above a hundred years between the 
merchants of Nantes and thoſe of Bilboa in Spain. This 
ſociety is called the Contractation, and has in each of 
theſe cities a reciprocal tribunal in the manner of a con- 
ſular juriſdiction : ſo that a merchant of Nantes, who 
happens to be at Bilboa, has a right to ſit and vote in 


that tribunal ; and the merchants of Bilbda have the ſame 


privilege when they are at Nantes. It is on account of 


this ſociety that Spaniſh wool pays only a ſmall duty at 

Nantes; and that, in return, the linens of Brittany are 
upon the ſame footing at Bilboa. Theſe to cities had 
even formerly ſhips in common, which traded for the 


profit of the partnerſhip. They have eſtabliſhed at Nantes 


a manufacture of cottons, which ſucceeds as well as 
and 
may 


that which has been long ſince ſet up at Rouen, 
8 


is a very particular kind of ſociety, which 
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may in time even exceed it, ſince cotton and indigo are 
much cheaper here than in the latter city, _ 
Here Henry IV. ſurnamed the Gteat, by the fa- 
mous edict in 1598, commonly known by the edict of 
Nantz, granted the Huguenots, or reformed of France, 
the public exerciſe of their religion throughout the whole 
kingdom; and though it had been regiſtered in the par- 
liament of Paris, and alſo confirmed and ſworn to by his 
ſucceſſors Lewis XIII. and XIV. the latter moſt perfidi- 
ouſly reyoked. it in 1685, cruelly perſecuting his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, and driving them out of the kingdom. 
But, notwithſtanding this cruel and impolicic ſtep, there 
are ſtill. many Proteſtants, as bath been already faid, 
on h they keep themſelves 'as much concealed as 
e. | | | 
5 Bt. Malo, or St. Malo's, in Latin Maclovium, and 
Maclopolis, is a ſmall but populous city, ſeated on a 
little rocky iſland, formerly called St. Aaron in the Eng- 
liſh Channel, in forty-eight degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſecond degree fifteen minutes weſt 
longitude z but is joined to the continent by a long mole, 
not above thirty fathoms broad, at the head of which is 
a ſtrong caſtle flanked with large towers. The harbour 
is ſpacious, and one of the beſt on the coaſt, but of dif- 
ficult entrance, it being ſurrounded with ſeveral rocks, 
and at tide of ebb left almoſt dry, ſo that it will not ad- 
mit large veſſels, though it is very eaſy to build or refit 
fuch * as can enter it. On the neighbouring rocks 
are ten different forts, and the town is furrounded with 
walls, deep ditches, and always guarded by a ſufficient 
garriſon. . As ſoon as the gates are ſhut, ay 9 8 looſe 
upon the ramparts twelve or thirteen very fierce bull- 
dogs, which would infallibly tear in pieces any perſon 
that ventured to come near them, whence it is common- 
ly faid that St. Malo is guarded by dogs, though. theſe 
are only deſigned to prevent the garriſon from being ſur- 

ized. This city is alſo ſecured towards the ſea by a 
ſhoal of ſand that encompaſſes it, and, beſides the rocks, 
by ſmall iſlands ; ſo that the harbour is eſteemed one of 

keys of France. 

This city is very conſiderable, not only for its 
Rrength, but alſo for its trade, The inhabitants, who 
are ſca-faring people, are famous for their ſkill in mari- 
time affairs, on which account a great number of priva- 
teers are fitted out from hence in time of war, which 
very much diſturb the trade of the Channel, and ac- 
n many Engliſh captures during the reign 
of king William, which brought a bombardment upon the 
town, though it received but little damage. 

But in 1758 a ſelect body of above twenty thouſand 
Britiſh troops under the command of the late duke of 
Marlborough, and a powerful ſquadron under commo- 
dore Howe, having landed at Cancalle bay between the 
fixth and ſeventh of June, they burat all the ſhips in 
the harbour to the number of a hundred, great and 
ſmall ; after which, finding the town impracticable, they 
— 1d) and arrived ſoon after at Spichead, with 
little or no loſs. 

This city is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffr 
biſhop of Tours ; his dioceſe conſiſts of a hundred and 


ſixty pariſhes ; he is lord of the city, and his income a- 


mounts to thirty-five thouſand. livres per annum, out of 
which he pays a thouſand florins to the court of Rome, 
The cathedral of St. Vincent is one of the moſt ancient 
in all France; here are alſo ſeveral fine monaſteries, an 
other conſiderable public buildings. | 
Breſt, in Latin Breſcia, a famous ſea · port in the 
biſhopric of St. Pol de Leon, ſituated on the north fide 
of a large and commodious harbour, which opens to the 
ocean in the moſt weſtern part of the continent of France, 
about fifty miles to the north-weſt of Belleifle, in the 


forty-eighth degree twenty-fave minutes north latitude, 
and in No fo irty minutes weft longitude. 
It is a ſmall fortified city; the ſtreets are narrow, and it 


is. defended by a ſtrong caſtle which ſtands on a rock, 


very ſteep tow ads the fea ; and likewiſe by a tower op- 


polite. to the caſtle, which guards the entrance into the 
port on that fide. Tis encompaſſed on the land · ſide with 
a hroad ditch, and ſome other works. It has a ſpacious 
fine road and harbour, the latter being ſurrounded with 
very good quay$, upon which are built ware-houſes filled 


— 


to the arch- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


| 


Fzaxce, 


with naval-ſtores of all kinds. The harbour lies between 
the city and the ſuburb of Recouyrance, which is half 2 
big as the city. The road is extremely ſpacious, and 
might contain five, hundred men of war ; but the en- 
trance to it on account of its narrownelſs. is exceedin 

difficult, and particularly from the blind rocks which lie 
under water at high tide, This port is the moſt ſecure 
retreat for the French ſhips of wax, and is the beſt poſſeſſed 
by this nation on this ſide the Mediterranean; whence 


this city is one of the grand magazines of the admitalty 


of France, the other being at Toulon, in the Mediter. 
ranean; and therefote in this harbour the greateſt num- 
ber of the French navy are fitted out. It is ſaid that na- 
val- ſtores and neceſſary proviſions for ſeventy ſail of men 
of war are conſtantly laid up at Breſt, and ſhips of eighty 
or ninety guns are built here, which renders the place 
rich and populous, Here is always a firong gartiſon in 
the caftle, commanded Raff-officers, Lewis XIV. 
cauſed an arſenal to be built here, and erected an academy 
for the marine, There is here a court of admiralty and 
bailiwic, with only two. pariſh-churches,- and a convent, 
The Jeſuits, before their being expelled from France, 
had alſo a ſeminary here. 

In the year 1094 the Engliſh made an attempt upon 
Breſt, but the de ign perſpired ; ſo that the avenues be- 
ing defended by a numerous. train of artillery, and an 
army ſuperior to that of the invaders, general Talmaſh, 
who commanded the Engliſh, was mortally wounded in 
making the deſcent, and the forces were obliged to te- 
tire with loſs, 

Belleiſle is an ifland about ſax leagues from the coaſt of 
Brittany, in the forty-fifth degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and in the third degree five minutes weſt lon- 
gitude. The ancients called it Coloneſus, or the Beau- 
tiful Iſland, which is the ſignification of its preſent name. 
It is about fix. leagues long, two broad, and confers the 
title of marquis. It is ſurrounded on all fides with rocks, 
and has only three landing-places, Palais, Sauzon, and 
Goulſard ; every one of which labours under ſome capital 
defect, either in being expoſed, ſhallow, or dangerous at 
the entrance. It contains only one little city, called 
Palais, three country towns, a hundred and three villages, 
and about five. thouſand, inbabitants, Palais, the capi- 
tal, takes its name from. a caftle in its neighbourbood 
belonging to the duke of Belleifle, afterwards converted 
into a citadel. This fortification is ſtrong and regular; 
it fronts the ſea, and is compoſed principally of horn- 
works, and provided with two dry ditches, the one next 
the counterſcarp, and the other ſo contrived as to ſecure 
the interior fortificatioas, The citadel is divided from 
the largeſt part of the town by an inlet of the ſea, over 
which is a bridge of communication. 

In the Ju 1759, admiral Hawke, with a ſquadron of 
Engliſh ſhips, off the ſouth coaſt of this iſland, burnt, 
ſunk, and deſtroyed moſt gf the French fleet from Breſt 
under Conflans, who was himſelf either mortally wound- 
ed, or Joſt in 1 eſcape in his boat to ſhore. 
Two of the enemy's ſhips funk to the bottom with all 
the men, and the ſhattered remains of his fleet, to the 
number of ſeven fail, ran up for ſhelter, after throwing 
their guns over-board into the river Villaine, in Brittany, 
and there continued diſabled on account of the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water. The Engliſh indeed loſt two of their 
men of war by too eager a purſuit of the enemy ; but 
though they run aground, all the crew were ſaved, and 
their loſs was otherwiſe inconſiderable. 

In April 1761, this iſland was attacked by an Engliſh 
fleet under the command of commodore Keppel, and the 
land forces under general Hodgſon, The Engliſh fleet 
after landing their troops and their canngn, which was 
accompliſhed with tbe greateſt difficulty, by. dragging 
them up the rocks, laid ſiege to the city; and the gar- 
riſon, commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, a brave 
and experienced officer, threatencd a long and obſtinate 
defence, The enemy made ſome fallies, which only a- 
nimated the Engliſh troops by the difficulties with which 
they had to contend ; but at 4 a furious attack be- 
ing made upon the enemy's lines which covered the 
town, they were carried with no great loſs ; this was 
1 owing. to the uncommon intrepidity of 2 

ody of new. raiſed marines. No action of greater ow 
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and gallantry had been performed during the whole war. 
However, the garriſon eld out till the ſeventh of June, 
when they capitulated, and marched out with the ho- 
nours of war. This iſland was kept by the Engliſh till 
the late peace, when it was reſtored to France. 


Ser. XXX. 
R 8 1 1 
the Government of Normandy ; its Situation, Extent, 
produce, and Rivers. A conciſe Hiftory of the Country, 


And of the principal Towns, as Caudebec ieppe, Rouen 
1 722 r 


Ormandy, which derives its name from the ancient 
| Normans, is bounded on the eaft by Picardy and 
ihe iſle of France; on the ſouth by Beauſſe, Perche, 
and Maine ; on the weſt by gay and on the north 
by the Britiſh Channel ; extending from eaſt to weſt up- 
wards of fixty leagues, and from north to ſbuth 
a is is one of the moſt fruitful provinces in the whole 
kingdom, and one of the moſt profitable to the king. 
It abounds in corn, flax, hemp, and vegetables for dye- 
ing, but the little wine it produces is very indifferent ; 
ic however yields great quantities of apples and pears, 
of which the natives make cyder and perry for their uſual 
drink. It is alſo a fine country for cattle, it being full 
of excellent paſtures. The ſea ſupplies it with plenty of 
fiſh,” and from its water are extracted ou quantities of 
falt. The many iron works here are of no ſmall advan- 
tage to the country; it has likewiſe ſome mines of cop- 
per, and is not without mineral waters. 

The principal rivers in this province are the Eure, the 
Andelle, which riſes in this province, and falling into 
the Seine, is of great advantage in conveying to Paris 
wood for firing; the Rille or Rifle, which riſes here, and 
alfo falls into the Seine; the Dive, which riſes here, and 
aſter receiving the Vie, becomes navigable, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Britiſh Channel; the Lezon which 
riſes here, and being joined by the Orbiquet is after- 
wards called the: Tonques, and becoming navigable, 
loſes itſelf in the Channel; the Carentone, which has alſo 
its ſource in this province, falls into the Rille; and the 
Orne, which riſes here, and after receiving ſeveral 
ſmaller rivers, falls into the Britiſh Channel. 1 
The ancient dukes of this province roſe to great 
power, both here and in foreign countries, and William, 
in the year 1066, became king of England, In 1135 
the male line of this king became extinct in the perſon 
of Henry I, and his daughter Matilda marrying Godfrey, 
edunt of Anjou, the fruit of this N was Henry 11, 
* King of England, duke of Normandy, lord of Guienne, 

Poitou, and Saintonge. He leaving three ſons, Richard, 
Godfrey, and John; the laſt of them ſeized on the do- 
minions of both his brothers, and even cauſed Arthur, 
the ſon of Godfrey, to be taken off; for which he was 
deprived of moſt of his territories in France, and in 120 

ormandy was annexed to that crown. Henry III. of 
ngland ceded to Lewis the Pious and His ſucceſſors all 
s claim to this province; which afterwards, to the end 
f the fourteenth century, ſome kings beſtowed on their 
eldeſt ſons, with the title of duke of Normandy, till that 
of Dauphiné was inſtituted, At length the animoſities 
between the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy afforded 
the Engliſh an opportunity of conquering not only Nor- 
mandy, but a great part of France. This province was 
fubje& to England about thirty years, till at laſt the Eng- 
liſh were driven out by Charles VII. during the minority 
of that unhappy prince Henry VI. 
Tbis country is governed by its own law, which is 
called the Wiſe, and on this account Normandy is 
ſtyled La Pais de la Sapience, that is, The Land of Wiſ⸗ 
dom: Rouen has a parliament, on' which all the other 
evurts of the province are dependent. With reſpect to 
its finances, it has three generalities, namely, at Rouen, 
Caen, and Alengon, from which the king is ſaid to have 
drawn twenty millions of livres a year, Hence the 
government of Normandy is one of the moſt confiderable 
in the whole kingdom. Under the governor are two 
r one for Upper and the other for 
| 3 
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| Lower Normandy ; and each of the ſeyen great diftrias 


into which the country is divided has a deputy-governor 
of its own. Under the archbiſhop of Rouen are the fix 
biſhoprics of Normandy, and theſe ſeven dioceſes con- 
tain eighty abbies and four thouſand two hundred and 
ninety- nine pariſhes, The principal places in this pro- 
vince are the following, beginning with Upper Nor- 
mandy. | * | | 


| "2. 7 He , 1 » B--4. = 
Caudebec, in Latin Calidum Beccum, that is, the Hot 
Bee, is a ſmall but populous town, ſeated on the river 
Seine, into which, near this place, falls. a rivulet which 
runs through the town, and gives name to it. It is 
cloſely built, and' has walls flanked. with towers, and 
ſurrounded with deep ditches.', It has three ſuburbs, and 
the ſmall river Caudebec being divided into ſeveral ca- 
nals if the towi, turns a conſiderable number of mills, 
that are very ſerviceable to the tanher and leather-dreſſerg 
ſettled here. In this town is à ſalt and treaſurer's office, 
with a provincial, an admiralty, and a foreſt court. It 
contains two convents, one pariſh-church, and an hoſ- 
pital, Among other manufactures, the inhabitants make 
hats, which wete formerly in great repute, on account 
of their not letting in the rain; but this branch of trade 
has greatly decliued. This place is a conſiderable tho- 
rough-fare for ſuch as go from Rouen to Havre de Grace, 
and other parts of the country of Caux, of which it is 


1 , : 


the capltal. ee „ +, 
Dieppe, a ſea port town on the ſhore of the Britiſh 
Channel, oppoſite 'to Rye, in England, and much re- 
ſorted, to, particularly with veſſels ſrom Scotland. It 
ands thirty miles to the north of Rouen, on a level ſpot, 
between two rocks, or mountains, and the, mouth of the 
river Betune, called at this town the river of Arques, 
which falling into the ſea forms the harbour. It is for- 
tified with bulwarks next the ſea, with a fortreſs at the 
ſuburb called Pollet, and a caſtle, which, together with 
the craggy rocks that lie on the ſouth, render it a place of 
conſiderable ftrength, though its fortifications are very 
irregular, Its natural ſtrehgth indiced Henry the Great 
to chooſe it for his head-quarters, when oppoſed by the 
eague at his acceſſion to the throne, It has a good 
harbour, which. is long, but narrow, and on this ac- 
count of difficult acceſs. In time of war it is generally 
a ſtation for privateers ; but has not a ſufficient quantity 
of water for large ſhips. ' The town is pretty large and 
well bailt; and the pariſh-church of St. James is a very 
fine ſtructure, and has a tower from which, in fine weather, 
the coaſt of England may be ſeen. It contains two 
ſuburbs, and has both a ſalt office and a court of ad- 
miralty. ,.It is chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring men, who 
are eſteemed very expert in maritime affairs, as alſo by 
mechanics who make curious Works in ivory, and by 
merchants who carry or a conſiderable trade to foreign 
parts. The inhabitants were moſtly Proteſtants till the 
perſecution which enſued upon the tevocation of the edi 
of Nantes, "IN 4 | 
This town has been frequently taken and retaken in 


3 | the wars betweeen England and France. In 1694 it was 


almoſt totally deſtroyed by bombs fired into it from the 
Engliſh fleet commanded by lord Berkeley; and in the 
wats of queen Anne it was alſo roughly treated, after 
which the court ſent thither an \archite& and engineer 
who febuilt it in a regular matiner : this indeed gives the 
town an external air of beauty, but is attended wrth very 
great inconvenience to the inhabitants, 

The chief trade of Dieppe conſiſts in herrings, with 
which they furniſh Paris and the province of Normandy j 
they alſo fiſh for whitings, mackerel, and oyſters,” which 
they ſell in the neighbouring provinces ; together, with 
their ivory works and laces made here. The ſea-com- 
paſſes made in this town were formerly much eſteemed : 
but its trade is not ſo conſiderable as it was formerly. 

Rouen, the Rothomagus of the antients, afterwards 
called Rothomum,' the capital of Normandy, is ſeated in 
a diſtrict called Le Vexin Normand, and is environed on 
three ſides by high hills covered with trees, and on the. 
fourth is ſeated on the north bank of the Seine, in the 
forty- ninth degree thirty-fix minutes north latitude, and 
in the firſt degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. It is alſs 
watered by two little rivers called Aubette and Robec. 
The tide _ ſo high up the Seine, that veſſels of above 


we 
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two hundred tons burthen can come up hither, and load 
and unload at a large quay, which is built along the city. 
Its ſituation is ſo very commodious for trade, that Rouen 
is conſidered as the center of it in the north of France. 
It had formerly a ſtately ſtone bridge over the Seine, of 
thirteen arches, but it is now ruined; and there is ano- 
ther of boats of a very artificial ſtructure built near it, and 
extending two hundred and ſeventy paces in — 1 it 
riſes and falls with the tide, and is paved like the ſtreets. 
This bridge, however, coſts a great deal of money to 
keep it in repair; and they are obliged in winter to take 
it in pieces, leſt the ice ſhould damage or carry ſome part 
of it away, The city has no other fortifications but a 
wall, with round towers in the antique taſte, and irregu- 
lar baſtions to defend the gates on the land- ſide, except 
an old caſtle which was begun in the year 1419, as ſoon 
as king Henry V. of England had made himſelf maſter 
of Rouen, and finiſhed in the reign of l VI. in 
1443. It is an antique building of little ſtrength, flanked 
with five large round towers, and having a 8 
the whole being encompaſſed with a wet ditch. In this 
City there is, however, no garriſon, though it has a par- 
ticular governor. 

Rouen is very populous, for it contains ſeven thouſand 
two hundred houſes, in which are ſixty thouſand perſons ; 
but is not very ſpacious, The ſtreets in general are very 
cloſe and narrow, and the houſes moſtly of wood and 

laſter ; it has, however, fx large ſuburbs, in which are 
hve pariſhes, and thirty in the city: it has alſo fifty con- 
vents, and four abbies ; the Jeſuits had alſo a college here. 
Its archbiſhop has . ſix ſuffragans, and a province of thir- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight pariſh- churches, beſides 
chapels, and his annual revenue amounts to eighty thou- 
ſand livres, out of which he pays twelve thouſand florins 
to the court of Rome, He ſtyles himſelf primate of Nor- 
mandy, though he has no archbiſhop in his province 
ſuffragan to him; but from this title he has no ſuperior 
in France, and he depends immediately on the holy ſee. 
The city is adorned with many ſtately piles of building, 
among which is the cathedral dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, the choir of which is lined round with copper. It 
has three very lofty towers, particularly that of the pyra- 
mid, the ſpire of which is only made of wood and covered 
with lead gilt. It has two hundred ſteps, and the whole 
edifice upwards of ſix hundred to the top, In this cathe- 
dral are to be ſeen the monuments of ſeveral kings, lords, 
and prelates ; and likewiſe the monument of John duke 
of Bedford, who was regent of France under our Henry 
VI. In the butter tower, as it is called, which is that 
juſt mentioned, is a great bell ten feet in height, the 
lame in diameter, and weighs thirty-fix'thouſand poungs, 
82 the great gate is a triumphal arch in honour of king 
enr 
holy , The body of the church is ſupported. by 
twenty pillars, and, .upon the whole, this church ex- 
ceeds in beauty and regularity that of Notre Dame at 
Paris. The other remarkable ſtructures are the church 
of St. Toin, a very loſty building, chiefly famous for its 
reat bell; the convent of the Gurgeln the church 
which lately belonged to the Jeſuits; the church and 
abbey of St. Owen; and the parliament-houſe; which 
are all beautiful ſtructures. The archbiſhop's palace is 
alſo a fine building, adorned with elegant paintings and 
pleaſant gardens. In the veal market ſtands the image 
of the celebrated maid of Orleans, whom the Engliſh had 
the cruelty to burn as a witch, and is repreſented kneel- 
ing before Charles VII. And in the New- market is the 
ſtatue of Lewis XV. erected in 1721 but this is a very 
ordinary piece of workmanſhip. _ ... TR gary, 
The trade carried on in the city and diſtrict of Rouen 
is very extenſive, conſiſting of woollen and linen cloths; 
leather, bats, paper, and many other merchandizes, The 
woollen manufactures, which employ ſeveral thouſand 
workmen, are particularly advantageous to the whole 
province; but they are only ſo far profitabie to the na: 
tion in general, as they prevent the money from being ſent 
abroad ; but the linen manufactutes of various. ſorts ex- 
ported to Spain are 
generally made in caſh. node | 
Rouen has undergone various calamities and viciſſitudes 
of fortune : it has been almoſt entirely burnt thirteen or 
I 
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the Great, with emblems of his conqueſt over the | 


highly beneficial, and the returns | 
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fourteen different times, In 841 it was taken by 
Normans ; the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in 
1418, and in 1449 it was ſurrendered to Charles VII. 
the French king. It was afterwards ſtormed and taken 
by the French Proteſtants, and re-taken and plundered 
in 1562 under Charles IX. Anthony of Bourbon, kin 
of Navarre, received a mortal wound before it; but his 


ſon Henry IV. took it in 1592. In this city di 
William . king of England, commonly — 2 
Conqueror. * 


Caen, in Latin Cadomus, is ſituated in a diſtrict of the 
ſame name, thirty miles to the ſouth of Havre de Grace 
ſixty-five to the weſt-by-ſouth of Rouen, and a hundred 
and twenty-five to the weſt of Paris. It ſtands in a yal. 
ley between two large meadows, at the confluence of the 
rivers Orne and Odon, by the united ſtream of which it 
is divided into the Upper and Lower Towns, that have 
a communication by means of the bridges of St. James 
and St. Peter, on the latter of which is erected a ſtately 
town-houſe, adorned with four large towers. The Up. 
per Town is defended by a caſtle built upon a rock 
very well fortified, and the Lower is entirely ſurround 
with water, It is a place of good trade, vellels of ſome 
burthen being able to come up from the ſea to St. James's 
bridge, and its inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to 
forty thouſand ſouls. It is the ſecond town in Normandy, 
and contains an intendancy, an admiralty, a provincial 
and foreſt court, with a ſalt-office. It has twelve pariſh- 
churches, one, collegiate church, two abbies, fourteen 
convents, with a houſe which till lately belonged to the 
Jeſuits, and two hoſpitals. King Charles VII, founded 
an univerſity here about the year 1430, and likewiſe a 
mint. An academy of ſciences and belles lettres wag 
alſo eſtabliſhed in this city by Lewis XIV. and in the 
Royal ſquare, which is both ſpacious and regular, with 
fine houſes on three ſides of it, ſtands a marble equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of that prince, ſurrounded with an iron 
baluſtrade. The principal trade of this town and its diſ- 
trict conſiſts in cloth and fine linen; | 

Bayeux, the capital of the country of Beſſin, is ſeated 
an the river Aure, fifteen miles to the north · weſt of Cae 
and contains an admiralty, a ſalt office, a foreſt and diſ- 
trict court, &c. It has ſeventeen pariſh-churches, nine 
convents, two hoſpitals, and a college and ſeminary, 
which lately belonged to the Jeſuits. The biſhop, who 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rouen, has a dioceſe of 
fix hundred and fifteen pariſhes, with a revenue of ſixty 
thouſand livres, out of which he pays four thouſand four 
hundred and thirty-three florins to the court of Rome. 
The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin, Mary, is a very 
ſtately ſtructure, beautified with a tower and two loft 
ſpires, The city is divided into Upper and Lower, — 
manufactures of cloths, ſerges, and ſtockings, were ſet up - 
here, which ſucceeded very well; but the high taxes im- 
' poſed. op them, which the merchants were forced to pay, 
obliged them not only to abandon thoſe manufactures, 
but likewiſe to quit the city. | 

Cherburg, in Latin Cæſaris Burgus, a ſea-port town 
in the Eoglith Channel oppofite to Hampſhire, is fituated 
fifty. miles to the north-weſt of Caen, in a diſtrict called 
the Coutantin, and lies between Cape La Hogue and 
Barfleur. It contains an admiralty, a bailiwic, and 2 
viſcounty court: it has alſo one abbey, and a general 
hoſpital, Here they formerly made very fine glaſs, which, 
for clearneſs and beauty, even excelled that of Venice; 
| but, for certain political reaſons, the work has been re- 
moyed to Auxerre, in Burgundy. It was a very ſtron 
place, from the fortifications that have been lately erect 
there, before they were deſtroyed, together with the fa- 
mous baſon, by the Engliſh in the year 1758. The port 
is ſmall but pretty good, for veſſels of three hundred tons 
85 come into it, and ſome merchant ſhips are built 

1 THR. | | 

Off this place the confederate fleet, under admiral 
Ruſſel, obtained a ſignal victory over that of the French, 
commanded by, M. de Tourville, in 1692, and afterwards 
byrat, took, or ſunk about twenty of their ſhips of war, 
near Cape La Hogue; among which was le Soleil Royal, 


or the Royal Sun, the French admiral's fhip. 
Is the laſt war the Britiſh forces, under the command of 


| the late duke of Marlborough and lord George Sackville, 


lande 
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The principal places it contains are the following: 


church, one ſeminary, and two convents. It has a good 
mall 


. eaſt the German ocean; on the ſouth the Britiſh Channel; 
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landed here and took the town, which they entered with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition in Auguſt, 1758, together with 
the ſhips in the baſon ; demoliſhed the fortifications, and 
ruined the other works, particularly the baſon and har- 
bout, with the fluice, and all the fofts, carring away 
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chants reſiding here. * In the reign of Charles IX. it was 
ſeized 2 Proteſtants, who in 1562 delivered it to 


queen Elizabeth, in conſideration of the aſſiſtance that 
princeſs had 3 them; but the following year it was 
vigorouſly beſieged by the French, and with equal cou- 


twenty-one fine pieces of braſs cannon and two mortars, rage 3 the Engliſh, under the earl of War- 


which, were wo to England. | 

The diſtri of Havre de (race conſtitutes the weſtern 
part of the country of the Caux, in Upper Normandy, 
and, though a particular military government, is ſubject 
to the civi) and eccleſiaſtical government of this province. 


Hayre de Grace, a ſtrong ſea-port at the mouth of the 
river Seine, forty: five miles to the weſt of Rouen, was 
built by Francis I. who alſo called it, after his own name, 
Ville. Frangois, whence it has been alſo called Franciſ- 
copolis z but this name is now ' ſuperſeded by the other. 
This is the capital and ſeat of its little government, and 
contains a naval intendant, a viſcounty, an admiralty, a 
royal court of juſtice, and a ſalt · oſſice ; with one pariſh- 


harbour between the town and citadel, which is 
but regularly fortiied, and an arſenal. It is a pleaſant 


wick ; but a peſtilence, which raged in the town, forced 
them to ſurrender in July, 1563. Afterwards, in 1694, 
this city was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a bombard- 
ment from an Engliſh fleet. D 
Harfleur, a ſea- port town, forty miles to the north- _ 
weſt of Rouen, and about five to the weſt of Havre de 
Grace, between two hills, the one on the eaſt, and the 
other on the weſt. It contains an admiralty court, and 
a ſalt-office : it is alſo. the ſeat of a royal juſtice, and has 
a ſmall magazine ; but has only one pariſh-church, and 
one convent, It was formerly a conſiderable port; but 
that of Havre being found more convenient, it has been 
— and is now only capable of receiving ſmall 
veſſels. It was twice taken by the Engliſh, namely, in 
W 1415 and 1440. | oo. 
e ſhall treat of the iſlands on the coaſt of Normandy, 


well built town, and a place of good trade, ſeveral mer- 


as Alderney, Guernſey, and Jerſey, in deſcribing the 
oppolite coaſt of England. t | 
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Of GREAT 


n 
Of GreaT Britain in general. 


Tis Situation, Extent, Climate, and Face of the Country; the 
Plants; Fruits, Beafts, Birds, and Minerals, | 


REAT Britain is the largeſt iſland in Europe, and 

one of the moſt ulous, rich, and fruitful. It 
includes England and Vbdland, which were united in 
170%; only the latter reſerved their peculiar laws. The 
whole iſland is of a triangular form, the Lands-end, the 
Doves-bead, and Caithneſs ſhooting out into! ſo many 
promontories, and forming the three corners. The ſea 
its boundary has ſeveral names adapted to the ſeveral 
coaſts ;- on the north it is called the Northern ſea; on the 


and on the weſt the Iriſh ſea, or St. George's Channel. 
Its latitude at the Liaard- point, in C is, accord 
ing to Moll, in the fiftieth- degree north, and at the 
Headland at Caithneſs, or Dungſbyhead, in Scotland, 
in the ſifty- eighth degree thirty minutes; ſo that, accord - 
ing to the geometrical meaſure of Engliſh ſtatute miles, 
which is ſucty- nine miles and eight hundred and fixty- 
four feet to a degree, the true length of che iſland, mea- 
ſured in a ſtraigbt line, without attending to the hills 
winding of: the roads, is five: hundred and eighty- 
en miles; and the longitude, placing the firſt-meridian 
at Leneriffe, is nine degrees -five minutes, at the 
Land's-end, in 1, and at the South Foreland, in 
Kept, ſeventeen fifteen minutes, in all ſeven de- 
grees thirty minutes: the liel there giving thirty- 
eight miles to a degree ads, the true diſtance 
from eaſt to weſt in a firaight line is two hundred and 
eighty- fie miles. 90192 9) 7 4 Well | 
The ſea, which ſurrounds it, is not only a ſecurity a- 
gainſt an enemy, but againſt the violent cold to which 
the climate: would other wiſe be expoſed'z for the tides 
and conſtant motion of the ſea ſend us a kindly vapour, 
which qualifies the natural ſharpneſs of the air, even to 
ſuch. a degree, that in ſome parts of France and Italy 
more ſevere weather is felt in winter than in England. 
The climate is indeed infinitely preferable to that of any 
— the continent in the ſame latitude, the ſummers 
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| hems in Holland, Germany, and Denmark, are blocked 


up with ice, while ours which lie in the ſame latitude 
are open. If we purſue this obſervation till farther; and 
conſider the ſame latitudes in America, we ſhall find there 
that in winter the very ſeas are conſtantly frozen, and 
that even brandy itſelf will freeze. ; ' 
The air is generally very good and wholeſome, except 
in the hundreds of Eſſex and Kent, the fens in Lincoln- 
ſhire and Cambridgeſhire, and ſome other low marſhes 
near the ſea, Though the winters are rainy and ſubject 
to thick. fogs, and the weather to great variations, theſe. 
do not impair the health of the inhabitants, who are ac-- 
cuſtomed to them; for they generally live as long as thoſe 
of any other countries, and ſome die every year at above- 
a hundred years of age. We have inſtances of ſome liv- 
ing even to a much longer period; thus Thomas Parr, of 
Shropſhire, was a hundred and fifty-two years of age 
when he died, and Henry Jenkins, a Yorkſhireman, a 
hundred and ſixty eight. Though the frequent rains 
ſametimes damage the hay and corn, yet even theſe have 
their advantages, as they generally occaſion our having 
good paſtures throughout the year. | WW. 
The ſoil, indeed, in à great meaſure owes its fertility 
to the mild vapours juſt mentioned, which, by mollifying: 
the air, nouriſh'the vegetable world, and furniſh us with 
gentle ſhowers in their proper ſeaſon. We have, indeed, 
as well as other countries, ſtorms of thunder, light- 
ning, and tempeſts ; but they are leſs frequent and much 
leſs violent than in hotter climates. ww 
That part of Great Britain which lies towards: the 
Weſtern ocean is mountainous, as Cornwall, Wales, and 
many large tracts of Scotland; but the inner parts are 
enerally a plain champaign country, intermixed with: 
bills of eaſy aſcent and gentle acclivities. The moſt re- 
markable mountain, or rather chain of mountains, as it 
may be termed, is a continued ridge which extends from 
north to ſouth, dividing as it were the whole iſland into 
the eaſt and weſt parts, and is by writers called the Eng- 
liſh Appennines. The ſouthern and eaſtern parts of the 
country chiefly conſiſt of little fruitful hills and yallies, 
champaign fields, incloſed grounds of arable, paſture, 
and meadow lands, agreeably intermixed with woods, 
foreſts; parks, and 'chaces: © The higheſt mountains in 


e neither ſo hot, nor the winters ſo eold,- The har- 


England are the Wrekin in Shropſhire, the Plinlimmon 
- | | an 
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and Snowden in Wales, the Cheviot hills on the borders 
of Scotland, thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire, the Pendle, 
&c. in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, Cotſwold in 
Glouceſterſhire, the Chiltern in Bucks, and Malvern in 
Worceſterſhire, N 
This great iſland is ſurrounded by many ſmaller ones, 
as the Iſle of Wight, the Iſle of Man, the cluſter of 
iſlands called the 2 
wall, the Orcades, the Shetland iſlands, and AÆbrides 
iſlands in Scotland. Bays | 
Great Britain has on all fides very convenient har- 
bours, and abundance of navigable rivers that convey 


the riches of all the nations in the known world into] p 


the very heart of the kingdom : the moſt conſiderable of 
theſe are the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent, is 
England; the Clyde, the Forth, the Tay, &c. in 
Scotland. 2 | 

The country is for the moſt part level, and uncom- 
monly fertile, One favourable year for corn is ſufficient 
to ſupply three years of plenty to the inhabitants; and 
even at ſuch times when the ſeaſons prove unfavourable, 
there is generally a ſufficiency, for after immoderate rains 
the corn ſown on the hills produce great abundance, and 
in a time of the greateſt drought the low and fenny parts 
produce moſt plentiful crops. Hence, nothing can pie- 
vent that plenty which Providence has been graciouſly 
diſpoſed to pour out on this happy country, but that im- 
moderate thirſt of gain which excites the avaricious to 
export fo great à quantity of corn as to diſtreſs the inha- 
bitants. | þ 
© This country likewiſe abounds in eſgulerrt vegetables 
and fruits, both of which are excellent. Our kitchen 
gardens abound with colly-flowers, artichokes, aſpara- 
gus, Teituces of various ſorts, cabbages, peas and beans 
of diffetent Kinds, broccoli, kidney- beans, cucumbers, 
ſpinage, and pot-herbs of all ſorts ; muſhrooms, Carrots, 
potatoes, turnips, onions, beets, &c. 


' Kent is famous for its orchards of cherries and apples {| 


bur. none of the Eourrtries afford ſuch plenty of apples for 
cyder as Herefordfhire and Devonſhire. ſides apples, 
pears, and cherries, we have à great variety of excellent 
fruit, as quinces, peaches, 
apes, ſtrawberries. raſberries, currants, gooſeberries, 
arberfies, cranberries, bilberries{ walnuts, hazle- nuts, 
&c. but it muſt be acknowledged, that ſome of our fruits 
have not that delicious flavour which is only to be found 
in warmer climates. Great quantities of cyder and perry 
are made from tie apples and pears of England. Among 
its products are excellent ſaffron, ſaid to be ſuperior to 
any in the world, liquorice, woad, and great plantations 
of hops; but it produces little flax and hemp. {18 
This country was formerly plentifully provided withtim- 
ber, and particularly with large oaks fit for ſhip- building; 
buttimber now has become ſcarce, and for want of plant- 
ing in time we are obliged to be fupplied with great quan- 
tities from abroad, The timber growing in this iſland, 
beſides oak, are afh, elm, and beech; we have alſo 
poplar, maple, walnut-tree, ſycomores, hornbeam, ar- 
beles, hazle, willow, fallow; and other ſpecies of wood 
not diſtinguiſhes with the name of timber, but ornamen- 
tal and exceeding uſeful, | 
The paltures of England are excellent, and conſe- 
quently the grazing of this country very confiderable. 
Here are bred excellent horned cattle; the oxen are the 
largeſt and beſt that are any where to be met with, and 
the ſmaller ſort bred in Wales and the north are good 
for preſent fpending. The breeding of ſheep is a ver 
principal article; it is computed” that. there are no leſs: 
than twelve millions of fleeces ſhorn annually z and that 
the fine Engliſh wool,next to that of Spain and Portugal, 
is the beſt in the known world; which, with the working 
of it, amounts to near one-fifth of the revenues of the 
whole country. King Edward IV. received a preſent of 
three thouſand ſheep from the king of Spain, ſome of the 
breed of which are ſtill in being. Our ſheep are indeed 
valued both for their fleeces and their fleſh ; thoſe of 
Lincolnſhire are remarkably large; but the fleſh of the 
ſmall down mutton is no leis admited. lein 
_ The horſes for the chace and ſaddle ate very beautiful, 


and generally about fifteen hands high, ſwift, and ex- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY; 


affiterides, or Scilly iſlands of-Corn-} 


#pricots, neQtarines, plums, | Of 


| | 'Grrar Barra. 

remarkable for their ſize, ſtrength, and ſpirit ; and thoſe 

for draught, either for coaches or waggons, c 

be war «oY e ye! b 15 ervay 
his kingdom alſo produces aſſes, ſome mul 

theſe laſt are greatly infector to thoſe of Spain wr Pg 

| tugal, „ted. and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, 


©, bo 


i... 


dogs, 


| foxes, ſquirrels, ferrets, otters, badgers, weazels,' cars 
pole-cats; moles, rats, mieg, Re. 8 n 
Our tame- fowl are ſwans, geeſe, turkies, peacocks 
common. poultry, ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild 


are woodcocks, pheaſants, ridges,” plover, wigeon. 
teal, wild-geeſe, id dds, buflteds, fulpe, — 
igeons, grouſe, quails, eagles; hawks of various kind 
blackbirds, ftarlings, thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, 
bullfinches, linnets, larks, &. | : 
We have a great u_ of riyer-fiſh, as ſalmon, carp, 
tench, pike, trouts, perch, bream, haddock, dace, eels, 
roach; barbels, flounders, plaice, ſmelts, gudgeons, &c. 
The ſeas produce cod, mackarel, herrings, pilchards, 
lobſters, crabs, oyſters, muſcles, cockles, ſhrimps, 
„ * „ ell 3162 
With reſpe& to minerals, the copper-mines in Cum. 
berland and Somerſetfhire, and "thoſe of iron in Suſſex 
and Surry, are of no great importance. ; but this is made 
up by the vaſt tin and lead-mines in Cornwall, Derby. 
ſhire, and Wales, &c. whoſe metals are fo far from be- 
ing ſurpaſſed, that they have not their equal in any other 
country. The mountains are ſound to contain marble, 
and near Plymouth there is marble that nearly reſembles 
the Egyptian granite ; we have alſo alabaſter, fire-ſtone, 
cryſtal, allum, and vitriol. Our fullers-earth is of ſin- 
gular uſe in the cloathing trade. Among other minerals 
coals ought not to be omitted, ſince the quantity produced 
in this iſland is greater than in any other country in Eu- 
rope, and the coals mach better, Great Britain alſo 
produces very conſiderable quantities of ſalt, both from 
ſalt-ſprings and ſea- water. 


SECT. fl. 
the Manners and Diſpaſitions of the Engliſh. Of the 
Engliſh Tongue, and the N rrp gl x# its 
various Changes, till it arrivedat its preſent Degree of Pera 
fection. Of the Religions of the Inhabitants ; with a ur- 
ticular Account of the Church of England; the Convocation 
and the Ecclefiaſtical Courts. L290! Saks 


HE number of inhabitants in Great Britain was a 
conſiderable time ago computed at nine millions; 

and if the great increaſe of many of the cities and towns 
in this kingdom be confidered, it can ſcarcely be doubted 
that the number at preſent exceeds ten millions, of which 
it is ſaid there are near ten thouſand Jews, With re- 
ſpe to the character of the Engliſh, they have always - 
been allowed to be brave and naturally jealous of their 
liberties; they are induſtrious, fitted for labour, lovers 
of the liberal arts, and capable of carrying them to the 
greateſt perſection. They are alſo generally humane 
and friendly; but at the ſame time blunt, artleſs, and 


not fond compliment; and particularly averſe to ſer- 
vility and cringi Their generoſity and humanity has 
been frequently ſhewn even to their enemies, in ſuch 4 


manner as to do honour even to human nature: the 
. fault obſervable amongſt them is, that the lower 
ort of people particularly bave too contemptible an idea 
of foreign nations, and are apt to treat the ſtrangers wh 
viſit this country with rudeneſs. As the Engliſh are 2 
mixture of various nations, there is not here that dull 
uniformity of charaQer that is to be found in other coun- 
tries; but, on the contrary, the greateſt diverſity appears 
in their diſpoſitions and manners, which ferves to enliven 
converſation,. and to render it more agreeable. | 
The inhabitants of the ſeveral parts are of a different 
original, Thoſe of Cornwall and Wales are in general 
the poſterity of the ancient Britons, who, upon the in- 
vaſion of the Pits and Saxons, retired to thoſe moun- 
tainous borders in the welt of England, which they have 
ever ſinge retained. 'The Scots are not without a mix- 
ture of the Pits, particularly in the Lowlands, which 


- tremely well proportioned. "Thoſe of our cavalry are 


they poſſeſſed before the former had totally ſubdued them. 
3 ; ut 


„ 
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GurkrBatriih: - 
But the Higblands,! particularly the weſtern, are ſaid by 
ſome authors to-be-peopled from Treland;- ooo 
Tue ancient language of Great Britain is generally 
allowed to have been the fame with the Gaulic, rhe iſland 
being probably Ark peopled from Gallia, as both Cæſar 
aud Tacitus atfirm; and prove by their religion, manners, 
cuſtoms, and the nearneſs of their ſituation ; but we 
have now very ſmall remains of the ancient Britiſh tongue, 
except in Wales, Cornwall; the iſlands and I 4 oh 
of Scotland. Some time before the birth of our Saviour 
Julius Cæſar made 4 deſcent upon Britain, though he 
may be ſaid rather to have diſcovered than conquered it; 
but about —— of Ohriſt 45, in the reign of Clau- 
dius, Aulus Plautius was ſent over with ſome Roman 
forces, by whom Codigunus and the brave Caractacus, 
two Britiſh kings; being overcome in battle, a Roman 
colony was planted at Malden, in Effex and the ſoutherh 
parts of the iſland 'reduced to the form of 4 Roman pro- 
vince ; afterwards the iſland was conquered as far north 
as the firths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, by Agricola, 
in the time of Domitian ; upon which a great number of 
the Britons retiring from the conquered countries to the 
mountains of Wales, carried their language with them, 
Thus the greateſt part of Britain becoming a Roman 
province, the Roman legions who reſided here for above 
two hundred years undoubtedly diſſeminated the Latin 
; and the people being governed by laws written 
in 4 muſt neceſſarily introduce a mixture of lan- 
ages. Fbe Britiſh tongue thus continued mingled 
only with the provincial Latin, til} tbe Roman legions 
being called home, the Scots and Picts ſeized that oppor- 
tunity to attack and harraſs England; upon which king 
Vortigern, about the year 440, called the Saxons to his 
aſſiſtance, who coming over, repulſed the Scots and 
Picts, and were rewarded with the ifle of Thanet, and 
the whole country of Kent; but growing too powerful, 
they diſpoſſeſſed the inhabitants of all the country to 
the ſouth of the Severn, and thus the Britiſh tongue was 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed, and the Saxon introduced 
in its ſtead, 4: 2 | 
In the beginning of the ninth century the Danes in- 
vading England, got a' footing, in the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the country, their power gradually in- 
creaſed, and, in about two hundred years, they became 
ſole maſters of it. By this means the ancient Britifh ob- 
tained alſo a tincture of the Daniſh language; bur their 


1 was of no long continuance; ſor they being 


iven out, and the Saxons 


again poſſeſſing the throne, 


did not make ſo great an alteration in the Anglo-Saxon 


23 the next revolution, when the whole iſland, in the 


year 1067, was ſubdued by William the Conqueror, duke | 


of Normandy ; for the Normans endeavoured to make 
their language generally received. Thus was the ancient 
Britiſh; tongue in a manner extirpated by the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and aſter that blended with the Norman 


French. 1 0401 
But a chan 8 has alſo been effected 
two lier" cates : the firſt is that of commerce; 2 
the inhabitants of Great Britain have long applied them- 
ſelves to trade, the names of offices, dignities, wares, and 
terms of traffic, have been introduced and fotmed accord - 
ing to the genius of our on tongue. The ſecond. is 
that of learning, from which it has received no ſmall im- 
e for as to the Greek and Latin, the learned 
ve, ther with the arts and ſciences, introduced 
almoſt all the terms of art-in the mathematics, philoſo- 
phy, phyſic, and anatomy; and we have entertained 
many more from the French, &c. ſo that at this day 
our language, which about eighteen hundred years ago 
was the antient Britiſh, is now a mixture of Saxon, Teu- 
tonic, Dutch, Daniſh, Norman, and modern French, 
embelliſhed with the Greek and Latin: yet this is un- 
doubtedly ſo far from being a diſadvantage to the Engliſh 
tongue, as it is now 1 e, for all languages — 
undergone ch that it has ſo enriched it, that it is 
now become, perhaps, the moſt copious, ſignificant, fluent, 
and maſculine language in 9 | | 
The Reformation in England, begun in the reign of 


Henry VIII. was greatly promoted under his ſon_Eaward 
VI. It was, "Prod eq checked by Mary, but com- 
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pleted” by gen Elizabeth, her ſiſter. This Reforma- 
bo 5 
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of ſtate. 
Grace, in common with. dukes, and alſo that of Moſt 


vileges relatin 
W 


v3. 


= 49 
conducted by the biſhops, tlie eſtabliſhed 
church o e became epiſcopal. Calvin indeed 
uſed many etideayours to obtain à ſhare” in the advance 
ment and direction of this eceleſiaſlical reformation ; but 
being deſirous of deptiyving the biſhops-of their temporal 


eFY 


grandeur, of baniſhing all external ornaments and pomp” 


from divine worſhip, and introducing the Qenevaicon- 
ſtitution, the biſhops declined his- offers of aſſiſtance. 
Many, however, approving of Calvin's/do&rine;-form- 
ed an- eccleſiaſtical government on his plan. Theſe were 
aſterwards termed Puritans, from their avowed deſire of 
freeing the church from the impurities ſtill retained in it, 
and Nonconformiſts,' from their not conforming to the 
rules of the eſtabliſhed church. Many of theſe inſtitut- 
ed preſbyters without biſhops, from whence they obtain- 
ed the name of Preſbyterians, inſtituting alſo church laws 
among themſelves, and being governed by ſynods com- 
poſed of the miniſters of ſeveral different churches. Others 
maintaining, that every Chriſtian congregation ought to 
be free, and ſubject neither to biſhops nor ſynods; theſe 
were termed Independents. | 2 
The Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians are the two prin- 
cipat parties, and differ the leaſt from each other; the 
firſt form the eſtabliſhed religion of England and Ireland, 
and the latter of Scotland. The. muſt numerous of the 
other religious ſects ate the Baptiſts, who do not believe 
thatirifants are the proper ſubjects of baptiſm, and in the 
daptiſm of adults practiſe immerſion, It is here proper to 
obſerye, that the Engliſh Preſbyterians differ almoſt as 
much from the church of Scotland, as from the church 
of England; ſynods growing gradually out of uſe, each 
ſeparate congregation 1s become in a-manner independent 
the reſt; They have moſt of them forſaken the opini- 
ons of Calvin, and believing univerſal redemption, main- 
tam that the Univerſal: Parent has excluded none of his 
offspring from a poſſihility of ſalyation ; while the Inde- 
pendents, and many congregations of the Baptiſts, agree 
with the church of Scotland in the doctrines of particu- 
lar election and teprobation. It muſt alſo be added, that 
the Preſbyterians, with the church of England, receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at noon, while the In- 
dependents and Baptiſts. receive it after the concluſion of 
the afternoon ſepvice.:-. Ge gong is 
One of the 8 of the other ſects is the Qua 
kers, who profeſs to be guided by an internal revelation 
dictated by the Spirit of God; they have no regular 
miniſters, and neither practiſe baptiſm, not commemorate 
the death of Chriſt in the Lord's Supper. | 
The Methodiſts. have lately ariſen, and now form a 
very numerous body ; moſt of them are alſo members of 
the church of England, and proſeſs to adhete more cloſe- 
ly than the other members of that church to the thirty- 
nine articles, and the greateſt part of them are rigid 
Calviniſts. ; 


The number of Papiſts here is alſo, very conſiderable, 


and in Ireland it even greatly exceeds that of the Pro- | 


teſtants. To q | | 
Many authors have exclaimed with great beat of the 
many ſects in England; but let it be conſidered, that 
civil. and religious liberty are cloſely connected, and that 
it does not become any church who makes no preten- 
ſions to infallibility to ſet up the ſtandard of perſecution. 
May the minds of Britons ever be free, and in affairs 
which ſolely relate to another life, may they be accoun- 
table only to their conſcience and their God ! May can- 
dor and charity, a lobe of truth and of liberty, unite 
thoſe who differ in ſentiment, and then nothing will re- 
ſult from diverſity of opinion but peace, order, and har- 
Mony. | | 4 a | 
0 return: the church of England is under the go» 
vernment of two archbiſhops and twenty-five biſhops, 
who are ſubject to the king as ſupreme temporal head of 
the church. The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtyled the 
firſt. peer and metropolican of the kingdom; he takes 
place immediately after the royal family, and conſequently 
precedes not only all dukes, but likewiſe the great officers 
In addreſſes to him he enjoys the title of Your 


Reverend father.in God. He has the power of holding 


juridical courts in church affairs, with many other pri- 
to the granting of licenſes and diſpen- 


ſations, 


ſations, in all caſes formerly ſued for at the court of 
Rome, where they ate not e law of God, 
or the king's prerogatiye, bas alſo within his pro- 
vince, by common Jaw, the probate of all wills, where 
the party dying is worth upwards of five pounds, 

has under him twenty-one biſhops, beſides his own par- 
ticular dioceſe ; theſe arc the bi of London, Win- 
cheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coven- 
try, Hereford, Wotceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, 
Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Pe- 


tecborough, Briſtol ; and in Wales, St: David's, Landaff, 


St. Aſaph, and Bangor. 
The archbiſhop of Vork likewiſe takes the precedence 
of all dukes who are h6t of the blood royal; as alſo of 


all the great officers of ſtate, except the lord chancellor, | 


who is immediately next in rank to the archbiſhop. of 


Canterbury. In his dioceſe he is ſtyled Primate of Eng- 
land and Metropolitan ; he alſo enjoys the title of his 
Grace, and Moſt Reverend father in God. Excluſive | 
of his own dioceſe, in his province ate Durham, Carliſle, | 


an ; but the laſt biſhop has no 
ſeat in the houſe of peers, In Northumberland he has 
the power of a palatine,. and juriſdiction in all criminal, 
proceedings. | eie | 

- The twenty-five biſhops are ſtyled Right Reverend 
and Your Lordſhip 3 all theſe, except the biſhop» of 
Sodor and Man, walk next after the viſcounts, and pre- 
_ cede the barons. In parliament they fit in a double ca- 
ey as biſhops and barons; they alſo enjoy many other 

ivileges, as .freedatn. from arreſts, out-lawries, &c. 
The principal of theſe biſhops is that of London, next 
to him is Durham, who being inveſted with a temporal 
juriſdiction, and the power of hunting, may be eſteem- 
ed a temporal prince. The third is the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and the reſt take place according to ſeniority of 
conſecration. Theſe: ſeveral. biſhdps/ are ſubordinate to 
their metropolitan, and in ſpiritual affairs ſubject only to 


Cheſter, and Sodor and 


their metropolitan/;z but criminal cauſes do not f 
their cognizance. They live in gfear. ſtate; their reve- 
nues are alſo conſidrrable; but Waere the income is not 
very large, ſome other lucrative preferment, as a deanery, 
is generally annexed to it. „ 285 
The buſineſs of a biſhop is to examine and ordain 
priefts and deacons, to 8 churches and burying- 
aces, and to adminiſter the rite of conſecration. Ihe 
juriſdiction of a biſhop relates to the probation of wills; he 
1s to grant adminiſtration of gopds to ſuch as die inteſtate; 
to take care of periſhable goods, when no one will admi- 
niſter ; to collate to benefices; to grant inſtitutions to 
livings; to defend the liberties of the church; and to 
viſit. bis own dioceſe once in three years. 
Next to the biſhops are the deans and prebends of 
cathedrals, out of whom the biſhops are choſen, Aſter 
theſe are the archdeacons, of which every dioceſe has one 
or more, the whole number in the kingdom of England 
amounting to ſixty. Their office is to viſit the churthes 
twice or thrice every year. The archdeacons are follow- 
ed by the 3 WhO 1 * formerly ſtyled 9 
preſbyters, and ſigniſy the biſhop's pleaſure to his * 
the lower claſs of * — conſiſts of prieſts and yen 
Scotland is divided into thirteen provincial ſynodz, 
which conſiſt of ſoxry-eight preſbyteries, and theſe again 
of a number of pati [ 1 
With reſpect to the eccleſiaſti 
courts, it is _— obſerve, that the principal part of 
the eccleſiaſtical government was formerly lodged in the 


cal government and 


convocation, which is a national ſynod of the clergy, 


aſſembled to conſider of the ſtate of che church, and to 
call thoſe to an account who have advanced new apini - 
ons inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
hand; but in the reign of his late majeſty they being 
thought to proceed with too much heat and ſeverity a+ 
gainſt ſome learned divines, and to be too great a check 
upon free enquiry, they have not been permitted to ſit 
for any long time ſince. However, they are aſſembled 
at the ſame time with the parliament by the authority of 


the king, who directs his writs to the archbiſhop of each | 


province to ſummon all biſhops, deans, arehdeacons, &c. 


to meet at a certain time and place, 


« ® 
of 


01 l the dean and chapter of every cathedral. 
his juriſdiction. Each has alſo a-kind, of juriſdiction in | 007 Ant ad wndt bos „e oh to 7: 
his own dioceſe, but from their courts lies an a _ | 
u | 


Ganz 4T-Brrram, 


the lower houte of all the deans, 
proctots, in all a hundred: and 
meet in king H 


Tho archb! mipſter, 


the ſame 
ulineſs of the lower 
who is pre ſented to the 
members ; one of whom. 


"ayers of the 
lied « the ady 
cates who plead in this court muſt he doctots of the G 
law. Tbe court of audience has the ſame authority with 
this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery was formerly 
Joined, | e Tiky 309118 | 
| The prerogative court is that | wh 
"s. adminiſtrations taken out. tr As | 
I The court of peculiars relating to certain ariſhes 

a juriſdiction among themſelyes for ——— of —— 
and are theteſote exempt from the biſhops courts. The 
ſee of Canterbury bas no leſs than fifteen of theſe 


* 


ein wills are proved 


: 


' peculiars, | E Ni 
| The court of delegates recejyes: its name from its con- 
ſiſting of commoners' delegated or appointed by the royal 
commiſſion; but it is no ſtanding court. £7); 
| | Every bifhop, bas alſo a court of his own called the 
conſiſtory court, (Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, 


90 
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SECT. III. ni 
Of the, Ini Arts, due, Manufattarer, Trade; 
| Commerce, and Coin of the Engliſh, 


E. the beginning ol the laſt ſoction we gave a conciſe 
account of the manners and diſpoſtions of the Eng- 
lin; and we ſhall here conſider their learning and ſkill 
in the arts. Great Britain bas produced a number of | 
perſons eminent for their learning and their improve · 
ment in the ſciences ; and among theſe England will eves 
boaſt a Friar Bacon; a Lord Verulam, 2 Sir Iſaat News 
ton, and a Locke. The ſciences are here highly eſteemed, 
encouraged, and cultivated. Wich reſpect to ſeminaries 
of learning, we have indeed only two univerſities in Eng. 
land; but theſe are noble ones: in that of Oxford there 
ate generally two thouſand ſtudents, and in Cambridgt 
ſifteen thoufand! As theſe univerſities are entirely of the 
eſtabliſhed church, the Diſſenters have inſtituted fever} 
academies, where the ſtudents go through a courſe of 
ſtudies, to prepare them for the miniſtry, In Scotland 
there are four univerſities, thoſe of Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 
St. Andrew, and Aberdeen ; and there is ſcarce a great 
town in England where there is not à free · ſchool found- 
ed for the inſtruction of the ſons of the citizens, or bur- 


geſſes, in the learned lan 8 | 
With to che polite arts, the Engliſh have long 
in portrait painting; but we 


| 
: 
: 
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been famous'for their 
have not yet equalled the Italians in hiſtory painting, ot 
the French in engraving: we have, however, at preſerit 
ſome admirable ſculptors that would do honour to any 
nation; and both engraving” and painting in all its 
branches are making ſpeedy advances towards perfection. 
The Engliſh haye a good genius for civil architecture, 
and in 1 are inferior to no nation upon earth; 
In other elegant and uſeful arts Kagland bas alſo produced 
many able maſters. As this country has produced the 

reateſt philoſophers, ſo the ſeveral arts dependent on the 
cicnces have here been greatly i d:z che otrety, 
the air pump, the wonderful machine for raiſing a per- 
fe river of water ſrom the bottom of eoal-pits by means 
of fire, the vaſt improvement made in the engines * 
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{of extinguiſhing of fies, were Al invented by the Eng- 
jim; and, to the hogour of bgland, the Or 
Mr. Hatriſon has lately invented an eaſy method of diſ- 
coverin the longitude at fea, 1 W as. Ab | 
Fre Engliſh, ſays Dr. Buſching, were the firſt who 
ſet on foot, that noble wanufacture of [ilk and woollen 
rapeſtty, in which life and nature are imitated with ad- 
mirable ſkill. Our broad-cloths are the neſt and molt 
beautiful in the world, and are admired and purchaſed in 
every quarter of the globe; indeed the woollen manu- 
facture is in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that the value of 
cloths and ſtuffs annually exported amounts to two mil- 
lions ſterling. The manufaQures of flowered filk have 
been greatly improved, and in the beauty of the patterns 
they excel thoſe of France or an other country, We 
have lately invented a method o printing on plain ſilk 
figures in gold. Our printers of linen too : eatly excel 
thoſe of other nations, from the ſuperior {kill of the pat- 
terti-drawers. | | ww * 
ſhore, there is ſcarce a. manufacture 8 but 
what is brought to great petfection in England; our 
locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other, arms, are 
faid to exceed any thing of the kind ; houſbold utenſils 
of braſs, iron, and pewter, are very great articles; and 
our clocks and watches of price are very much eſteemed ; 
though the miſerable cheap work bought up and ſent 
abroad has diſhonoured the nation. There ate but few 
manufactures in which we are defeCtive ; but in thoſe of 
bone lace and paper we do not excel. With reſpect to 
the laſt, an aſtoniſhing improvement has been made in 
England in writing and printin paper but the French 
r for copper-plate prints is ſtill ſuperior to ours. 
Beet Bellen 89851 a fine 15 — with reſpeCt to 
commerce, and is ſurrounded with excellent, harbours, 
1ts trade and navigation is greatly ſuperior to what they 
were formerly, and the HY Ott at preſent carry on an 
extenſive Ws to every, part of the Nane Tan 
In time of peace we export to France tin, lead, horn 
lates, great quantities of tobacco, with ſome flannel, and 
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we import brandy, wine, laces, linen, cambrics, lawn, 
This trade. is of very great diſadvantage to England. Our 
ſmugglers alſo, to the great detriment of Great Britain, 
convey thither gold, filver, and wool. 


manufactured goods, either of our own, produce or im- 

rted from abroad, and receive from thence ſpices, drugs 
or dying, vaſt quantities of fine linen, tapes, whale fins, 
and toys. "P30 = Loi 
Io Flanders we ſend tin, lead, hard-wagze, ſugar, flan- 
nels, a few ſtuffs, ſerges, and tobacco; ſor which we 
receive fine laces, linen, _ cambrics, tapes, and other 

oods, | | Laabund”) io 
l To Germany we ſend woollen manufactories of every 
Kind, all ſorts. of Eaſt India goods, tin, lead, ginger, 
ſugar, alid tobacco, In return we have from, thence 
linen, thread, goat ſkins, and many other commodities, 
In many places, however, ſeveral of our manufaRories 
are prohibited ; and yet it is thought that the balance of 
trade is conliderably in our fayour, dat 1 
We have very little trade with Denmark and; Norway, 
except for a few coarſe woollen goods and tobacco; but 
we receive from them timber, planks, firs, deer ſkins, 
and many other articles of commerce, for the. greateſt part 
of which we are. obliged. to pay ready money. The 
Swedes alſo boy little of us, and we purchaſe of them cop- 
per, iron, deals, timber, and naval ſtores; but not ſo 
much jron as formetly,. oe its being allowed to be im- 
ported from our own plantations in America, 

To Ruſſia we ſend tin, lead, worſted ſtuffs, long ells, 
coarſe cloths, cottons, fuſtians, perpetuanas, lage, thread, 
allum, copper, and à great quantity of tobacco. From 
thence" we import pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, linen, cable- 
yarn, bees-wax, iſinglaſe, hides ſeveral ſorts, and 
ther; with Iinſeed, train-oil, flax, hemp, hogs briſtles; 
caviate, &. This trade is carried on by a particular 
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e lend to Italy various kinds of Eaſt India goods, 

| broad-cloth, long 9 „ bays, druggets, camblets, leather, 
tin, lead, pilchards, herrings, be — cod, and yatious 
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time of ſcarcity we ſend them corn; and from thence 


To Holland we ſend almoſt all ſorts of commodities and fur 
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* 43. Wed renn to mult val y 239946 wy. 
A From thente we import wine, dil, ſope} 
olives, dying. drugs, arichovies, and raw, thiowny and 
wrought ſilk. From the king of Sardinia's dominions 
have the fine ſilk called organzine, which is thrown here 
by an engine, of which a very curious one has been many 
ears at Derby, and for ſom time in two or three towns 
in Cheſhire. la ; 
Jo Spain we fend nearly the ſame commodities as ta 
Italy, many of which * ex ported from thenct to their 
American dominions. In return we have wine, oil, fruit, 
woot, indigo, cochineal; and other drugs; With oh 
ſilver in ſpecie or bullio sn. 
Portugal takes from us almoſt all Kinds of 6ar commo- 
dities, and from thence we receive: wine, oil, fruit, and 
ſalt, Though the balavte of trade with Portugal is 
ſuppoſed to be gteatiy in bur favdur, yet it is of no little 
advantage to them, ab they would be unable to ſell what 
we take from them at other markets ; and as they ſend 
87 quantities of our goods to Brazil, they are enabled 
draw from thence immenſe treaſures. 54, we 
The African trade is of very great advantage, as we 
not only ſend many of our oon and the Eaſt Fadia ma- 
nufactures for the purchaſe of ſlaves; but with theſe laſt 
ſupply our. plantations in America; and have alſo from 
Africa gold duſt, gum ſeneca, malagueta; ivory, red 
25 and many other valuable commioditie. 
To the Eaſt Indies we export ſome woollen cloths) 
lead, and other Engliſh manufactures, with a very great 
quantity of ſilver ;' and import from tlience great quanti- 
ties of tea, china wate, raw and wrought ſilæs, calicoe, 
chintz, cabinets, &. all the wrought | filks; calicoes, 
and chintz, being exported again. 
Tue Hudſon's bay company export woolen! ha- 
berdaſhery wares, hatchets, arms; and other hard- ware, 
uy * great quantities of ſkins and furs of different 
Inds. Ty ne e ite #7 * 
"To the ſugar iſlands in America we export all mann 
of clothing, both linen and woolten, furniture for theit 
horfes , and hard- ware ahd take the produce af thoſe 
iſlands in return, which beſide ſugar, yield ginget, indi- 
go, rum, molafſes,./cofferg=:cacao; or theThototate nutz 
and pimento, or Jamaica pepper. ke 
To the tobacco plantations an the continemt of Ame- 
rica, we alſo export clothing, tools, hard- ware, and 
return; 4! great part of 
4 SH L387 


niture, receiving tobacco i 
which is re-ex ported... nets Ban 7 q 
Wo export. the ſamę ſpecies of to Carolina, and 
receive from thence vaſt quantities of riet and (ſkins; 
pitch and tar. Fo nin 21015 E191 1G 2,992ut 
To Penſylvania, the Jerſeys; New-York; and New- 
England, we ſend the ſame articles, and receive in returd 
wood, and the produce of Spaniſh” America, with 
which, they. frequently carry on a clandeſtine trade, and 
de ee built, matiogany, crdar, drugs, and 
o.. „ aigwtle eien ei Falte ** 
In ſbott, to Ireland the merchants export fine broad- 
cloth, ſilk, ribbons, gold and filverilacey hard- ware; 
pewter, hops, coals, tobacco, ſugar, Eaſt- India goods, 
and from thence import great quantities of linen, lined 
. and wool, together with beef, batter; pork,” and 
| OW. 2 | l WEm * ; IG 1 + - 6+ 4 — 
The annual exports of Engliſh and foreign 5 
amount to between fix ahd deer millions ee a 
our imports do not exceed ſive millions. As a confider- 
able part of this is agaih exported, the annual iſſues from 
England ſot foreigit merchandize, has been eſtimated at 
four millions. Vet bur foreign trade does not amount to 
one ſlxth part of the inland; the annual produce of the 
natural products and manufactures of England amounting 
to above forty-two inillions. The gold and ſll ver of Eng- 
land is received from Portugal; Spain, Jamaica, the Ame? 
d 


rican colonies, and Africa; but great part of this 
and ſilver we again export to Holſund, atid che Eaſt- In 
dies; and it is ſuppoſed that two=thirds of all che ſo- 
reign traffic of England is carried om in the port of 


. * . * 1 
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London, +. lead * * 
In Great Britain monty is computec by Pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and perice,' twelve" Te „and 


twenty ſhillings one pound, ich ib etyan imaginary 
* plecer conſit ond of" gineas, Rae, 
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und quarters; the filver of crowns, half-crowns, ſhil- 
lings, ſix · pences, groats, and even down to a ſilver pen- 

| ans and the copper money only of half-pence and far- 
8, 1/8 - 3 1 r 1 
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% Niuus ef the Hiſtory of England ; the Titles of the 
2 , Land ; * 


E Britons, the ancient inhabitants of this iſland, 
were firſt invaded, as hath been already obferved, 

by Julius Cæſar, and afterwards ſubdued by the Romans. 
In the reign of Valentinian III. they quitted the iſland, 
0 taking with them all the Roman and Britiſh forces, 
the 

and Scots.” The Britons ſueceſſively elected ſeveral mo- 
narchs, who were depoſed almoſt as ſoon as they were ad- 
vanced to the throne, till chey made choice of Vortigern, 
who finding it difficult to contend” with the Picts and 
Scots who invaded his dominions, ſolicited ſuccours from 
abroad, and accordingly in 440, a large body of Anglo- 
Saxons arrived, under the conduct of two leaders, Hengiſt 
and Horſa, who having obtained a victory over the enemy, 
| ſettled here; and other bodies of Saxons coming over, 
extended their dominions, and at length conquered Eng- 


A 


land, ' which received its name from the Angles, Ibey 


erected ſeven monarchies, : thoſe of Kent, Suſſex, the 
Eaſt-Angles, the Weſt-Saxons, the Eaft Saxons, Nor- 
thumberland, and Mercia. Egbert, king of the Weſt- 
axons, at length united all the other kings under him. 
the ninth century the Danes paſſed over to England, 
and ptoved ſo troubleſome to the Saxon princes, that 
were at length obliged, to ſhare the kingdom with 
them. This diviſion 1 till che year 2041, when the 
Saxons again recovered the whole country. Upon the 
death of this prince, he was ſucceeded by Harold ; but 


William duke of Normandy invaded. the kingdom, and 


coming to a battle with Harold near Haſtings in Suſſex, 
defeated his rival, Who was flain in the engagement, and 
N 10 obſerve the Saxon laws was proclaimed 


mg, IGOAT £9797 | 
2 his deceaſe, and that of his two ſons, his de- 
ſcendants, of the female line contended for the throne, 


which Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, at laſt aſcended 


in 1154, and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants. This 


rince was by- inheritarice- earl of Anjou, Maine, and 
Tounive3 by marriage, duke of Guienne; and by the 
ucceſs of his arms, lord of Ireland. John, the youngeſt 
ſon of Henry II. was obliged to grant the Magna Charta. 
Edward I. ſubdued the principality, of Wales, and endea- 
voured to maintain his ſuperiority in Scotland. Edward 
III. the eldeſt ſon of Edward II. ſucceeded to the crown 
in the life-time of bis father; the queen and Morti- 
mer during his minority, uſurping the adminiſtration, 
verned in his name, and ' murdered Edward II. 
But Edward III. afterwards” cauſed Mortimer to 
be ſeized in the queen's apartment, and executed. 
This prince invaded France, and in 1346 obtained the 
glorious victory oſ Creſſy, and about the ſame time Da- 
vid king cf the Scots was made priſoner. Jobn the 
French king, and his ſon Philip were taken prifoners at 
the battle of Poictiers, by Edward the Black Prince, 
Richard IL, the ſon of Edward the Black Prince, and 
tandſon of Edward III. ſucceeded to the throne. He 
uppreſſed a rebellion raiſed by Wat Tyler; but the par- 
liament, diſguſted at his adminiſtration, raiſed an army 
againſt, bim and made bim priſoner. The duke of Lan- 
caſter, the king's uncle, claimed the crown of Caſtile in 
right of his wife, and inyaded. Spain. His ſon the duke 
of Lancaſter dethroned Richard II. and uſurping the 
own was ſtyled Henry IV. and being confirmed in the 
Kc by parliamedt,: R. was ſoon after 
murdezed:;. to e eee n Wh 4 63h 
| — V. gained ſeveral victorĩes over the French, took 
many of their towns, and having married Catharine, 


daughter to Charles VI. king of France, by the conven- 
tion of 1 obtained the reverſion of that crown, 


= 


but died in the midſt of all his 
ſon, Henry VI. who was cro 


eo 
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ions. His infant 
at Paris, inherited 
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both kingdoms; but under him the Engliſh ? 
France met with a ſad reverſe, by his 725 9 
dom. At this time diſputes aroſe concerning the Tow, 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, both Which 
were of the royal blood, and were commonly called 
in alluſion to their arme, the White and Red Roſe ; and 
theſe. diſputes ſoon broke out into a bloody civil wa; 
which was frequently renewed. Edward IV, the eldeſi 
fon of Richard duke of York, was at length eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, while Henry VI. was confined in the 
Tower, and at laſt murdered. Edward V. the eldeſt ſon 
of Edward IV, with his brother Richard duke of York 
were alſo murdered in the Tower, by theit uncle Richard 
duke of Glouceſter, who/aſcended the throne by the name 
of Richard III. but Henry earl of Richmond defeatin 
that unnatural monſter at Boſworth, and that wurderes 
who was the laſt male of the houſe of York, being killed 
in the battle, Henry in 1485, obtained the crown. This 
was Henty VII. who being of the houſe of Lancaſter 
and marrying Elizabeth of the houſe of York, in him 
both roſes were united. Henry VIII. the ſon of Hen: 
VII. was remarkable for his numerous marriza es, his 
manner of living, government, and power. On ac- 
count of his book on the ſeven ſacraments, which was 
written againſt Luther, he was dignified by the pope 
with the utle of Defender of the Faith, a title which the 
kings of England had long before aſſumed, 2s appears 
from ſeveral charters granted to the univerſity of Oxford. 
This king ſoon quarrelled with the pontiff, and under 
him the happy reformation of religion began in England; 
and the parliament enacted an oath of ſupremacy, by 
which all eccleftaſtics were compelled to acknowlege the 
925 ay ſupteme in all cauſes both eccleſiaſtical and civil. 
Under Edward VI. the Reformation was promoted; but 
his ſiſter and ſucceſſor Mary again introduced popery, 
xp the fire of perfecution, and loſt Calais, the It 
place in France belonging to the crown of England. Un- 
der her ſiſter Elizabeth the Reformation was completed, 
and very conſiderable improvements made in trade and 
navigation. She appointed for her ſucceſſor James I. king 
of Scotland, who endeavoured to unite both kingdoms, 
under the name of Great Britain. This weak iy puſil- 
lanimous prince paid little regard to the conſtitution of 
1 His example was followed by his ſon Charles 
I. The people roſe in defence of their liberties, and that 
unhappy prince loſt his head on the block. The Scots 
laimed his ſon Charles II. but were defeated therein 
y Oliver Cromwell, who governed theſe kingdoms un- 
der the title of protector of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. In his time the Engliſh made themſelves maſters 
of Jamaica and Dunkirk. His ſon Richard was after- 
wards choſen protector; but being averſe to the cares of 
government, he made little or no oppoſition to the return 
of Charles II. who was reſtored to his throne by his an- 
<ſtorss 5-2 1! | * 
This left print 


e ſold Dunkitk to the Freach : under 


| his reign a dreadful peſtilence ravaged 7 and Lon- 


don was oe dey by. fire.” James, duke of York, 
married his eldeſt daughter Mary to William prince of 
Orange, and Anne his ſecond daughter to prince 


Geor 
| of Denmark, and on Charles's deceaſe aſcended the 
| 


throne ; he then openly declared himſelf a Papiſt, and 
ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to bring” this kingdom again into 
ſubjection to the fee of Rome. In the year 1688 was 
born James the preſent pretender, whom ſome affirm to 
be the lawful ſon of king James II. by his ſecond ſpouſe, 
; while others deny it. Againſt this prince the church of 
England united with the Diſſenters, and both applying 
to his ſon-in-law the prince of Orange, invited him to 
aſſiſt in the defence of their liberties: on which he land- 
ed in England, and the king fled to France; whence 
the crown, which be had thus abdicated, was in a na- 
tional convention offered, with certain reſttictions, to the 
prince of Orange and his conſort Mary. This prince, 
who aſſumed the title of William III. was ſucceeded by 
Anne, king James's  younyeſt daughter, and under her 


in =. was accompliſhed the union of the kingdoms ot 


England and Scotland, under the general name of Great 
Britain. On ber deceaſe, in 1714, the crown devolved 
to George Lewis, elector of Hanover, and duke of Bruni- 


| 7 


wic Lunenburg. His'reign began with a rebellion, whic? 
| | rs 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


was ſoon ſuppreſſed. That prince was peaceably ſue- 
ceeded by bis ſon George II. in whoſe. reign another re- 
bellion broke out, and was quelled by the bravery of his 
ſon William, duke of Cumberland, His reign was dil- 
tinguiſhed by a number of victories that will do honour 
to the Britiſh annals, and on the twenty- fifth of October, 
1760, he was ſucceeded by his grandſon George III. his 
nt majeſty. N | 

The titles o& this prince ate, George III. by the grace 
of God king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, de- 
fender of the faith, arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy 
Roman empire, &c. In addreſſing him he is ſtiled Your 
Majeſty, or Sir : the eldeſt ſon is from his birth {tiled 
duke of Cornwall; but receives the title of prince of 
Wales by creation, and in | both thoſe provinces certain 
revenues are annexed to theſe titles. All the king's chil- 
dren are ſtyled their royal highneſſes. 

The arms of Great Britain are, in the firſt grand quar- 
ter gules, three lions paſſant guardant in pale or; the im- 
perial enſigns of England, impaled with the royal arms 
of Scotland, which are or, a lion rampant with a dou- 
ble treſſure lowered and counter-flowered, with fleurs- 
de-lis gules. The ſecond quarter is the royal arms of 
France, azute three fleur-de-lis or. The third, the en- 
ſign of Ireland, which is azure, a harp or, ſtringed 
argent. The fourth grand quarter is his preſent ma- 
jelly's own coat gules, two lions paſſant guardant ory for 
Brunſwic, impaled with Lunenburg, which is or, ſemee 
of hearts, proper, a lion rampant azure, having ancient 
Saxony, viz. gules, a horſe current argent, grafted 1n 
baſe, and in a ſhield ſur tout gules, the diadem or 
crown of Charlemagne. The whole within a garter, 
as ſovereign of that moſt. noble order of knight- 
hood, inſcribed with the motto no goIT QUI MAL Y 
PENSE, that is, Evil be to him that evil thinks,” 
given by Edward III. the founder, of the order. The 
creſt is a helmet full faced and grated, mantled with cloth 
of gold, double ermine, and ſurmounted by an imperial 
crown, on the top of which is a lion paſſant guardant 
or, crowned. The ſupporter on the dexter fide is a lion 
guardant or, crowned, the proper ſupporter of the Eng- 
fi enſign ; on the ſiniſter a unicorn argent horned 
and hooted or, gorged with a collar of croſſes, pat- 
tee, and fleur-de-lis, a gold chain fixed to it; both 
ftanding on a compartment, from whence iſſue from one 
{tem-the two royal badges of his majeſty's chief domi- 
nions, namely, on the right a roſe party. per pale, ar- 
gent, and 24 ſtalked and leafed vert, for England; 
and on the left a thiſtle for Scotland, being ſo adorned 
by James I. whoſe ſupporters, as king of Scotland, were 
two unicorns; and England being under him united to 
that nation, gave occaſion to our carrying one of them 
on the ſiniſter fide ; and in 1614, as king of Ireland, he 
2 the harp to be marſhalled with the arms of Great 

ritain, 

The land-forces of theſe kingdoms in time of peace 
amount to about forty thouſand national men, including 
troops and garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, Minorca, and 
in America; but in time of war there have been in Bri- 
tiſh pay, natives and foreigners, above a hundred and 
fifty thouſand, We have alſo a regiſtered militia, con- 
fiſting of near two hundred thouſand men. 

The complement of ſeamen in time of peace uſually 
amounts to twelve or fifteen thouſand. In time of war 
oy have amounted to no leſs than ſixty thouſand men. 

he men of war of the line of battle, from a hundred 
down to fifty guns, amount to noleſs than a hundred and 
fifty ſail 3 and the total of the royal navy, including fifth 
_ ſixth rates, with loops of war, amount to three 
hundred and ten; beſides bomb-veſfels, fire-ſhips, and 
royal yachts. 3 | 

This navy is commonly divided irito three ſquadrons, 
namely, the red, white, and blue, which are fo termed 
from the difference of their. colours. Each ſquadron has 
its admiral ;, but the admiral of the red ſquadron has the 
principal command of the whole, and is ſtiled vice-ad- 
miral of Great Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo 
a vice and a rear-admiral. But the ſupreme command 
of our naval force. is, next to the king, in the lords 


N of the admiralty. 
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SECT. V. 
Of the Civil Government of the King's Court 3 the great Of* 
ceri of State; and the 0k, of Knighthood. 7 f 


THE civil government of the court is committed to 
the lord ſteward of the houſhold, who has autho- 
rity over all the officers and ſervants of the palace, ex- 
cept thoſe of the king's chapel, chambers, and fables. 
He alſo attends the las at the meeting of parliaments, 
adminiſters the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to all 
the members of the houſe of commons, and, at the end 
of the parliament, adjuſts the parliamentaty expences, 
&c. In the king's preſence he carries a white wand; 
but at other times it is carried by a footman bare-headed. 
The next is the lord chamberlain, who preſides over 
all the affairs belonging to the king's chamber, and all 
above ſtairs, except the precin of the king's bed-cham- 
ber, which is whally under the groom of the ſtole. He 
has alſo the TY t of the ſerjeant at arms ; of the 
chaplains, though he himſelf is iy Pao of the phyſi- 
clans, ſurgeons, barbers, &c. of the wardrobe, the beds, 
muſic, comedians, hunting, meſſengers, handicrafts, 
and artizans, retained in the king's ſervice. 
| The maſter of the great wardrobe is*an officer of con- 
ſiderable dignity ; he has therefore a ſalary of fixteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, and a deputy under Fi of four hun- 
dred pounds, with other officers. To his office alſo belong 
ſeveral tradeſmen and artificers, who furniſh ſuch things 
as are neceſlary for the coronations, marriages, and 
funerals of the royal family ; provide robes for the 
knights and officers of the garter ; coats for the king's 
heralds. and purſuiyants at arms, | 
And laſtly, the maſter of the horſe, who has the ma- 
nagement of the king's ſtables and breed of horſes, an 
relides over the equerries, pages, footmen, grooms, 
farriers, ſmiths, coachmen, ſaddlers, and other trades 
working for the king's ſtables. He has alſo the care of 


the lands and revenues appointed for the king's breed of 
horſes, li 


rs, coaches, chairs, &c. The maſter of the 
horſe has . peculiar privilege of making uſe of the king's 
coaches, horles; pages, and footmen, when he goes a- 
broad and 5 any ſolemn cavalcade he rides next 
the king, leading a horſe of ſtate, 3 
There are alſo ſixteen lords of the king's bed- chamber, 
including the groom of the ſtole. | | 
Moſt of the other officers and ſervants are under the 
above four principal officers of his majeſty's houfhold. 
Ihe great officers of the crown were originally nine, 
namely, the lord high ſteward, lord chancellor, lord 
high treaſurer, lord preſident, lord privy-ſeal, lord great 
chamberlain, lord high conſtable, and lord high admiral. 
But theſe have been greatly mutilated and changed, as 
will appear from the following account : 
1. The lord high ſteward is appointed by the king as 
judge, when a peer is to be tried for high treaſon, This 
office was anciently the higheſt in the government, and 
its power ſo extenſive, that it was thought unſafe to 
truſt it any longer in the hands ef a ſubject. The 
laſt who enjoyed this office by inheritance was Henry 
of Bolingbroke, afterwards king of England. Since his 
time it has been revived only upon particular occaſions ; 
as at the king's coronation, or the arraignment of a peerz 
after which he publicly breaks the white ſtaff, which he 
bears in his hand as a badge of his office, to ſhew that it 
is expired, | 
II. The lord high chancellor, or keeper of the great 
ſeal, is eſteemed the firſt miniſter of ſtate; and takes 
place immediately after the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
and, by virtue of his office, he is a member of the privy- 
council, He keeps the great ſeal, and cauſes are refer- 
red to him from the other courts, he having the power 
of judging according to equity, and of moderating the 
rigour of the common law, His decrees can only be re- 
verſed by the houſe of Lords. Out of this office the lord 
high, ſteward, is uſually choſen, e 
H. The lord high treaſurer was formerly an officer of 
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it has been under the direction of ſeveral commiſſioners, 
{tiled lords of the treaſu fyp | | 

IV. The lord preſident of the privy-council lays be - 
fore that body ſuch buſineſs as is to be tranſacted there, 
and, if the king be abſent, makes a report to his majeſty 
of what has paſſed in council. | 
V. The lord privy-ſeal, through whoſe hands paſs all 

rants, charters, and patdons ſigned by the king, before 
the come to the great Teal ; together with bounties and 
ſuch other things as do not require the great ſeal. He is, 
by virtue of his office, a privy counſellor. | 
VI. The lord high chamberlain of England, whoſe 
office is to carry the king's coif and gloves at his corona- 
tion, with the ſword, ſcabbard, &c. to dreſs the king 
that day in his royal robes, to ſerve him with water, to 
waſh his hands, and to undreſs him. To him belongs 
the care of providing every thing neceſlary in the bouts 
of Lords during the ſeſſion of parliament. When the 
king goes to 4 houſe, he gives the ſword of ſtate to 
whatever lord he pleaſes, walks on the right hand of it, 
next the king's perſon; has under his direction the gen- 
tleman uſher of the black rod, with the yeoman uſher and 
door-keeper; and upon ſolemn occathons, when be 
enters Weſtminſter.hall, has the keys of that hall and 
the ſeveral courts in it delivered to him. | 

VII. The lord high conſtable had ſuch an extenſive 
power, that it has been long aboliſhed, except at corona- 
tions, when an officer is created to aſſiſt at the ceremony, 
and his power ends with it. | | 

VIII. The earl marſhal on particular occaſions takes 
cognizance of affairs relative to war, regulates ceremo- 
nies, and preſides over the herald's office. This poſt has 
Jong been hereditary in the family of the dukes of Nor- 
folk. 

IX. The lord high admiral had formerly the ſuperin- 
tendance of all maritime affairs ; but the office is at pre- 
ſent, as we have already obſerved, executed by commil- | 
fion, the directors of which are ſtiled the lords of the ad- 
miralty. 2 
The orders of knighthood in Great Britain are three, 
two Engliſh and one Scots, and of all theſe the king is 
grand maſter. The order of the Garter, or St. George, 
was inſtituted in 1350, by Edward III. and contains 
twenty-ſix knights, including the king. Its inſignia or 
badge is St. George on horſe-back, with a. dragon of 
enamelled gold, bearing the motto, Rox sour QUI . 
MAL Y PENSE. This George is worn at a blue ribbon, 
and this motto is likewiſe embroidered with gold on a 
blue garter worn on the left leg. 

The order of the Bath was conftituted by Henry IV. 
and revived with ſome improvements in 1725, b 
George I. It derives its name from a very ancient 9/4 
tom of inſtituting knights by bathing. This order con- 
fiſts of thirty-five knights, excluſive of the ſovereign. 
Its enſigns are three crowns in a held or, with this in- 
ſcription, TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO, that is, three joined 
in one; and is worn pendant at a red ribbon, _ 
© The order of the Thiſtle, inſtituted in Scotland, was 
revived in 1703 by 
larged in 1725 by George I. The knights of this order 
are but twelve in number, beſides the ſovereign, who pre- 
ſides as grand maſter, Its enſigns are the image of St. 

Andrew worn pendant to a green ribbon, and the motto 
NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET. The collar is compoſed 
of thiſtles interwoven with fprigs and leaves of rue, 
which are all of gold. | 


SECT, VI 


Of both Houſes of Parliament ; the civil Liberties of the 
People, rhe Courts C4 Fuftice, and the Manner in which 
- the Laws are executed. un 


| HAT auguſt body the parliament of Great Bri- 
1 tainconſiſts of two houſes, one of which is called 
the houſe of Lords, and the other that of the Commons. 
Before the Union the houſe of Lords conſiſted only of 
the ſpiritual and temporal peers of England, and the 
houſe of Commons of five hundred and thirteen knights, 
Þurgeſſes, and citizens : but at the Union ſixteen peers of: 
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Joop Anne, and its ſtatutes were en- | 
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Scotland were added to the houſe of Lords, and forty- 
five Scots commoners to the houſe of Commons. The 


firſt of theſe are choſen before the ſitting of ev 
Omen by the peers of Scotland be of theit re 


ody, | 

The uſe of parliaments is to maintain the conſtitution 
and keep inviolable the privileges of the people; they alſo 
raiſe ſubſidies, make laws, and redreſs all the public 
grievances, The power of calling à parliament, and of 
adjourning and proroguing it, is entirely lodged in the ſol 
vereign. | rnb 

The fitting of the parliament is appointed by th 
king's proclamation, with the advice of the priv * 
cil, and in chooſing à new one writs are iſſued out by 
the Lord Chancellor to the Lords, to appear at the time. 
and place appointed. Writs are alſo ſent to the ſheriffe 
of every county, commanding them to ſummon the eee. 
tors to choofe as many knights, citizens, and bur. 
geſles in their reſpective counties as are to fit in the houſe 
of Commons. The writs for Scotland ate directed to 
the Privy Council for ſumtn6ning the ſixteen peers, and 
for electing the forty-five members.” No judge, ſheriff 
or clerxgyman, can be elected; and no gentleman, except 
he has fix hundred a year. They always affemble in St. 
Stephen's chapel by Weſtminſtet-hall. Ky x46 
he houſe of Lords is alſo ſituated near Weſtminſter. 
hall, by the painted chamber and court of requeſts. It 
is a ſpacious and lofty room, hung with Cell, repre- 
ſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh armada. - At the upper 
end of the room is the throne, upon which on ſolemn 
occaſions the king is ſeated in his robes,” with the crown 
on his head, and adorned with all the enſigns of majeſty. 
On the right hand of the throne is a ſeat for the prince gf 
Wales, and on the left another for the next perſon of the 
royal famil 6 Behind the throne are places for the youn 
peers who have no votes in the houſe, At a ſmall dif- 
tance below the throne on the king's right hand, are the 
ſeats of the two archbiſhops; and 4 little below them 
the bench of biſhops. © On the oppoſite fide of the houſe 
fit thoſe peers who rank above barons. Juſt before the 
throne are the wool-packs a-croſs the room, on which 
are ſeated the dignitaries of the law. The lord high 
chancellor,” who is ſpeaker of the houſe of Lords, fits on 
that neareſt the throne, with the great ſeal and mace b 
him. On the other two wool-packs placed parallel to 
this, fit the lord chief juſtice, the maſter of the Rolls, 
and the other judges, who have no vote in the houſe ; 
and are only advifed with in points of law. They ate 
ſuppoſed to be placed on wool-packs to remind them of 
the-great importance of the woollen manufacture to this 
nation, When the king is preſent with the crown on 
his head the lords fit uncovered, and the judges ſtand till 
his majeſty gives them leave to fit. A ftranger cannot 
form a more ap notion of the dignity of this nation, 
than by attending this auguſt aſſembly when the king ts 
preſent with the crown upon his head, and not only his 
majeſty, but the Lords are in their robes, and the Com- 
mons attending without the bar. 

The Commons, as we have already obſerved, meet in a 
ſpacious room called St. Stephen's chapel. It is wainſcoted 
up to the cieling, and accommodated with galleries fup- 
ported by flender iron columns, adorned with Corinthian 
capitals and ſconces. At the upperend the ſpeaker is placed 
on a raiſed feat ornamented with Corinthian columns, 
and the king's -arms carved and placed on a pediment; 
before him is a table, at which the clerk and his aſſiſt- 
ant fit near him at each hand juſt below the chair; and 
on each fide, as well below as in the galleries, the 
members are placed 'promiſcuouſty. The ſpeaker and 
clerks always wear gowns in the houſe,” but no other of 
the members, except the four repreſentatives for the city 
of London, who the firſt day of every new parliament 
are dteſſed in ſcarlet gowns, and fit all together on the 
right hand of the chair next the ſpeaker. | 

No act is valid without the concurrence of both 
houſes, and the king's approbatton. Any bill for making 
a new law, or altering an old one, may be brought fir 
into the houſe of Peers, except a money bill; but no 
bill relating to the revenues or public taxes can be brought 
into the houſe of Peers firſt, or altered when it comes 
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up from the Commons, though it may be totally "_—_—_ 
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by the Lords. Thus, where the Lords might be tempted 
to purſue their own intereſt to the prejudice of the pub- 
he, and might receive the greateſt pecuniary advantages 
from being corrupt, in granting ſupplies, they have only 
the power of retuling, while the Commons alone have 
that of enacting. 
It will be proper here to give in one view a ſketch of 
the conſtitution of Great Britain, The king has all the 
honours, and all the ſplendor of majeſty; he has the 
wer of doing good in its fulleſt extent, and it is ſurely 
no diminution to his glory, that he is confined from doing 
what would render him hated and deſpiſed by his cotem- 
poraries, and infamous to poſterity, Though he has not 
the power of making laws, yet no law can be enacted 
without his conſent ; and though the execution of them 
is always entruſted to his care; he cannot ſeize the pro- 
perty of the moſt inconfiderable man in his domini- 
ons, except it be forfeited by law : the ſubject may with- 
dut the leaſt danger ſue bis ſovereign, or thoſe who act 
in his name, and under his authority; he may do this in 
open court, where the — 2 be caſt, and obliged to 
y damages to his ſubject. He cannot take away the 
iberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has by ſome ille- 
gal ab forfeited his right to liberty, or except when the 
ſtate is in danger, and the repreſentatives of the people 
think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that he ſhould 
have the power of confining perſons and ſeizing their pa- 
pers on à ſuſpicion of guilt ; and this power is never 
iven but for a limited time. | | | 
The king may pardon, but neither he nor the judges to 
whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as 
a criminal, except he be firſt found guilty by twelve men, 
who muſt be his peers or equals. That the judges may 
not be influenced by the king, or his miniſters, they 
have their ſalaries for life, and not during the ſovereign's 
pleaſure, - No perſon can be deprived of his liberty even 
for the higheſt crime, till ſome preſumptive proof be given 
upon oath before a magiſtrate. If a perſon be charged 
with a capital offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy 
of being tried for his life, till the evidences of his guilt 
are laid before the grand jury of the town or county in 
which the fact is alledged to be committed, and not with- 
out twelve of them agreeing to find a bill of indictment 
againſt him. If they do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond 
trial before twelve other men; he is therefore furniſhed 
with a pannel or liſt of the jury, who are his true and 
proper judges, that he may learn their characters, and 
diſcover whether they want abilities, are bribed, or are 
. prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court object to 
twenty of the number, and to as many more as he can 
ſhew any cauſe why they ſhould not be admitted as his 
judges, till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men are ſworn 
to give a true verdict according to the evidence produced 
in court. "Theſe only are the judges from whoſe ſentence 
the priſoner is to expect life or death; and as from their 
judgment there lies no appeal, they are to be all of one 
mind, and after they have fully heard the evidence, are 
conhned without meat, drink, or candle, till they are 
unanimous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. Our 
freedom confiſts in its being out of the power of the judge 
on the bench to injure us. Indeed juries have always 
been conſidered as giving the moſt effectual check to 
tyranny ; for in a nation like this, where a king can do 
nothing againſt law, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never 
make the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments 
of cruelty and oppreſſion. Nothing is here wanting to 
clear up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſuf- 
ferers ſinking under the power of corrupt judges, and the 
oppreſſion of the great. The racks and tortures that are 
_ uſed in-other parts of Europe to make a man ac- 
cuſe himſelf, are here unknown, and none puniſhed 
without conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in his 
own defence. O 24 ts | 
But as the nobility are always expoſed to popular envy, 
were they to be judged by the people, they might be in 
the greateſt danger from their-judges, and would want 
the privilege of being tryed by their peers, ' a privilege 
enjoyed by the meaneſt ſubject; they are therefore not to 
be tried by the ordinary courts of judicature, but by that 
part of the legiſlature. of which each is a member. 
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tne name of the people impeach the favourite or miniſter 
of the king. They can call the judges to an account for 
rhe mal-adminiſtration of their office. 
mons are the grand jury of the nation ; but as it would 
be improper that thole who are impeached in ſo high a 
court ſhould be tried by a lower, which might be over- 
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On the other hand, the houſe of Commons can ſearch. 
into the conduct of the higheſt peer in the realm, and in 


Thus the Com- 


awed by the power of the houſe of Commons, therefore; 


to preſerve the dignity of the peers, and the ſecurity of 
the ſubject, thoſe whom they impeach ate tried. by the 
Lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ought to ſet them above all 


influence, and who are influenced neither by the fame 


intereſts nor moved by the ſame paſſions. 

The courts of juſtice fitting at Weſtminſter are open 
four times a year ; that is, at Faſter, Trinity, . Michael- 
mas, and Hillary terms. There are four courts, the 
court of chancery, the king's bench, common pleas, and 
the court of exchequer'; beſides that of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, which takes cognizance of all the cauſes relating 
to the revenue of that duchy, which hes been long annex- 
ed to the crown; the chief judge of that court is called 
the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. 

The court of chancery, which is a court of equity, is 
next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is de- 
ſigned to relieve the ſubject againft frauds, breaches of 
truſt, and other oppreſſions ; and to moderate the rigour 
of the Jaw. The chief judge is the lord chan ellor, or 
lord keeper ; and the form of proceeding is by bills, an- 
ſwers, and decrees, the witneſſes being examined in pri- 
vate : however, the decrees of this court are only binding 
to the perſons of thoſe concerned in them, for they do not 
affect their lands and goods; and conſequently, if a man 
refuſes to comply with the terms, they can do nothing 
more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet, This court 


term-time, this being always open; and if a man be ſent 
to priſon, the lord chancellor, in any vacation, can, if he 


he may alſo grant prohibitions. | 
The lord chancellor has twelve aſſiſtants, called maſters 
in chancery, who take depoſitions upon oath, for which 
they have an office in Chancery-lane: they alſo examine 
accompts depending in that court, and decide diſputes 
referred to them-by the -Jord chancellor in their ſeparate 
offices, Beſides theſe there ate ſeveral maſters extraordi- 
nary to take affidavits in the country, | | 
he principal of the twelve is the maſter of the rolls, 
who has the cuſtody of all charters, cuſtoms, commiſſions, 
deeds, and recognizances; which being made on rolls 
of parchment, gave occaſion to his name. In his office 
are kept all the rolls ſince the beginning of the reign of 
Richard III. This officer uſually hears cauſes in chan- 
cery in the abſence of the chancellor, and in his court 
hears and determines the cauſes brought before him ; he 


patents, commiſſions, - licences, pardons, and other in- 
ſtruments that paſs the great ſeal, Under the fix clerks 
there were formerly ſixty, but now there are ninety, and 
theſe, with their under clerks, perform the buſineſs of 
their office. 


cognizance of treaſon, felony, breaches of the peace, 
oppreſſion; &c. and can examine and correct the judg- 
ments and proceedings of all the inferior courts, except 
that of the exchequer, not only in pleas of the crown, 


court are four judges, who hold their places for life; the 
principal of whom. is ſtiled the lord chief juſtice of the 
king's bench. His juriſdiction is very extenſive, and his 


and civil, when they exceed the bounds of their juriſ- 
diction, 


Here all civil cauſes are tried, and real a 


Ing 


, 


but in thoſe that are perſonal ; errors committed by juſ- 
tices of the peace come alſo under its cognizance.. In this. 


is not like the others, Which have no power except in 


ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas corpus. At theſe times 


— 


has the gift of the offices of the fix clerks, who enrol all 


The court of king's bench is the higheſt court in Eng- 
land at common law, except the houſe of Lords; it takes 


warrant is of force in any part of the kingdom, This. 
court grants prohibitions to other courts, both eccleſiaſtical 


The court of common-pleas is ſo called becauſe the 
pleas uſually here debated are between ſubject and ſubject. 
| | Rona are pſead - 

| able in no other court. There are four judges bolong- 
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ing to it, the firſt of hom is called lord chief juſtice of 
the common-pleas. None but ſerjeants. at law can plead 
in this court, and all facts are tried by a jury. 

The court of exchequet formerly received its name 
from a ſtriped or checquered cloth ſpread over the table; 
it conſiſts of two courts, one of which tries cauſes ac- 
cording to Jaw, and the other according to equity. The 
court of equity is held in the exchequer · chamber before 
the lord treaſurer, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
lord chief baron, and the three barons of the exchequer ; 
beſides a curſitor baron: but the two firſt ſit very ſeldom, 
and the five laſt almoſt” always. Here are tried all cauſes 
relating to the king's revenue. All judicial proceedings, 
according to law are tried only before the barons. _ 

In the different counties in England aſſizes and ſeſſions 
are held twice a year for the more regular diſtribution of 
juſtice ; and for this purpoſe the twelve judges are cam- 
miſfoned by the king to go the circuits. At theſe 
aſſizes all civil and criminal cauſes are determined. 'The 
firſt is called Lent affizes, and begins ſoon after. Hillary 
term; and the other, called the ſummer affizes, after 
Trinity term. There are fix of theſe circuits, beſides 
thoſe in Wales, in which principality two diſtinct judges 
are appointed; and both in England and W ales all cauſes 
are determined by a jury. 

The commitment of malefaftors is made by a juſtice 
of the peace, who examines witneſſes to the fact upon 
oath ; and if the evidence appears plain, he makes a 
mittimus, and ſends the malefactor to priſon, where he 
continues till the next aſſiaes. | 

There are juſtices of the peace in every county, and ſuch 
in whom the king is ſup to have a greater confidence 
are ſtiled juſtices of the quorum, becauſe in their dedi- 
mus there are theſe words, quorum A. B. unum effe volumus ; 
which ſignifies, that no buſineſs of conſequence muſt be 
tranſacted unleſs with the concurrence of. one of theſe. 
Their office is to call before them, examine, and com- 
mit to priſon all murderers, thieves, vagabonds, and all 
diſturbers of the peace, | 

Every city and corporation in England chooſe their 
own magiſtrates, Who regulate all affairs belonging to 
their reſpective corporations, and try perſons ſuppoſed 
guilty of ſmall crimes, but cannot exerciſe their power 
out of their own liberties. * 

Beſides the above courts, there are court leets and 
court barons, which rly belong to the lords of the 
manors, who appoints ſtewards to hold them in their 
name.' The firſt is a court of record ; it being reputed 
the king's court, becauſe its authority is derived from the 
crown. It is kept twice a year, and in it enquiry may 
bo made of riots-and other criminal matters; but all great 
offences muſt be certified to the juſtices of aſſize. 

A court baron is held in every manor, though the 
other is not, and is thus called from the lord of the 
manor, who was anciently ſtiled baron. All tenants be- 
longing to the manor are ſummoned to this court, part 
of whom are ſworn for 2 Jurys and the ſteward fits as 
judge. The jury is directed to-enquire after the deceaſe 
of copy-holders and free-holders, and to bring in their 
next heir, and alfo of the encroachments of any tenant. 
They likewiſe make orders and laws among themſelyes, 
with a. penalty for tranſgreffions, payable to the lord of the 


manor, 

There are alſo ſheriff-courts, and hundred courts, 
held every month in all parts of England, where ſmall 
cauſes are determined. : 0 

The laws of England are eſteemed more merciful with 
reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in 
any other part of the known world. However, the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch who at their trial refuſe to plead guilty 
or not guilty, is very cruel. In this caſe the priſoner is 
laid upon his back, and his arms and legs being extend- 
ed with cords,” and à confiderable weight laid upon his 
breaſt, he is allowed only three morſels of barley-bread, 
which is given him the next day without drink, after 
which he is allowed nothing but foul water till he ex- 
pires, This puniſhment is however ſeldom inflicted; 


bur ſome offenders have choſe it, in order to preſerve | 
their eſtates for their children. Thoſe guilty of this 


crime arc not now ſuffered” to undergo ſuch a length 
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of torture; but have ſo great a weight placed on 
that they ſoon expire. In caſe of high treaſon, 
the criminal ſtands mute, judgment is give. 
him, as if he had been convicted, and his e 
cated. - N 

All capital crimes are in England included under 
high treaſon, petty treaſon, and felony ; the firſt conſiſts 
in plotting, conſpiring, or riſing up in arms againſt the 
ſovereign ; or in counterfeiting the coin. The traitor is 
puniſhed by being drawn on a ſledge to the place of exe. 
cution, when after being hanged on the gallows for ſome 
minutes, the body is cut down alive, the heart taken 
out and expoſed to public view, and the entrails burnt : 


them, 
> though 
iven againſt 
ate is confiſ- 


the bead is then cut off, and the body quartered, after 


which the head is uſyally fixed on ſome conſpicuous 
place. All the criminal's lands and goods are forfeited 
his wife loſes her dowry, and his L 57 5k both their 
eſtates and nobility. But though the ſeatence paſſed up- 
on all traitors is the ſame, yet with reſpect to perſons of 
quality, it is generally changed into beheading. Though 
coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal 
is only drawn. upon a fledge to the place of execution. 
and there hanged. | | N 
The puniſhment for miſpriſion of treaſon, that is, for 
neglecting, or concealing it, is impriſonment for life 
the forfeiture of all the offender's goods, and the profits 
ariſing from his lands, „ 
Petty treaſon, which includes a child's killing his fa- 
ther, a wife her huſband, a clergyman his biſhop, or a 
ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs, is puniſhed by being drawn 
on a fledge to the place of execution, and there hanged, 
Women guilty either of this crime or high treaſon, are 
—_—_— to 7 burnt * ; but inſtead of 2 7 the 
full rigour of the law, are ſtrangled at the 
7 fire takes hold of No 8 * 
Felony, which includes murders, robberies, forging 
notes, bonds; &c. is puniſhed by hanging, only mur- 
derers are to be executed ſoon after the ſentence is paſled, 
and then delivered to the ſurgeons, in order to be pub- 
licly diſſected, or their body hung up in chains. Per- 
ſons guilty of robbery, when there are ſome alleviating 
circumſtances, are frequently tranſported for a term of 
years to his N plantations; and in ſuch caſes 
where the benefit of the clergy is allowed, the criminal 
is burnt. in the hand with a hot iron. 3 
Manſlaughter is the unlawful killing a perſon 
without premeditated malice, but with a preſent intent 
to. kill; as when two perſons quarrelling, one kills 
the other; in this caſe the criminal is allowed the benefit 
2 1 clergy for the firſt time, and only burnt in the 
an 
Chance-medley is the accidental killing of a man, 
without an evil intent, for which the offender is alſo 
to be burnt in the hand, unleſs he was doing an un- 
lawful act, which laſt circumſtance makes the puniſh- 
ment death. X 
Shop-liſting and receiving goods knowing them to be 
— puniſhed with tranſportation, or burning in the 
and. f 
Perjury and keeping diſorderly houſes are puniſhed 
with the pillory and — — | 
Petty-larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of 
twelve-pence, is puniſhed with whipping. 
_ Striking, ſo as to draw blood, in the king's court, 
jects the criminal to the Joſs of his right hand. 
king in Weſtminſter hall while the courts: of juſ- 
tice are fitting, is impriſonment for life, and the forfeiture 
of all the offender's eſtate, 121 | 
Drunkards, vagabends, and looſe, idle, diſorderly per- 
ſons, are puniſhed by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by pay- 
1 fine. | i-th n 
PFormerly in ſeveral parts of England, ſeolding women 
were ſet im a vehicle called a ducking-ſtool, where they 
were placed on high, and dtawn- through the town to 
ſome deep; water, into which they were three times plung- 
ed, and then again carried- about. and: expoſed to the de- 
riſion and cantempt of the populace. _ | 
|. With: reſpeRt to the courts of juſtice and the puniſh- 
ments of Scotland, we ſhall. give an account of them 
when we come to give 44 


\ 
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-+ country; and ſhall conclude this ſeRion with the 
22 . whole iſland, and the repreſentatives they | 
ſend to' paxliament. N | : | | 4 | 
In England there are forty counties, which ſend up to 
arti t eighty knights. | 8 
e Ace ef which London ſends four and 
| fifty citizens; 
17 ſixty· ſeven boroughs, who ſend two 
each; three hundred and thirty-four burgeſſes. 
Fize boroughs, which are Abingdon, Banbury, Bewd- 
ley, Higham Ferrars; and Monmouth, one each, five 


be itte who ſend four repreſentatives. ; 
Eight Cinque ports; as Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 

Romney, Hythe, and their three dependents, Rye, 

Winchelſea, and Seaford, two each, ſixteen barons 


— 


In Wales are twelve counties, which ſend twelve 


| ts. ad 
= 8 boroughs, which ſend twelve burgeſſes. 
| tand, thirty ſhires, which ſend thirty knights. 
wy fifteen Tarn? Ty who ſend fifteen burgeſles, 


In all five hundred and fifty-eight repreſentatives. 


, U roceed to give a particular deſcription 
3 of England, beginning at the ſouth- eaſt. 


SECT, VII. 
| Of ENGLAN BD. 

"the County of Kent ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Air, 
41. ct Rivers. The Inhabitants have par- 
' ticular Privileges. A Deſcription of Canterbury, Roche 
ter, Chatham, 9 over, Tunbridge, Deal, 

_ of Thanet, Graveſend, Woolwich, Greenwich, and Deptford, 
$ this part of the iſland lies neareſt the continent, it 
A was firſt invaded by the Romans from thence, 
when it was called by Cæſar Cantium, which it is 
thought they derived from the Britiſh word Caine, a green 
leaf, to expreſs the verdure of the woods, or to ſhew the 
ſituation of the country, which projects into a point eaſt- 
ward. The county of Kent is bounded-on the north 
the river Thames, which divides it from Eſſex and 
Middleſex; on the eaſt by the Downs; on the fouth-eaft 
the Engliſh Channel ; on the ſouth by Suſſex ; and on 
e weſt by Surry. Its extent from the utmoſt point in 
the eaſt to its weſtern extremity is ſixty miles, its breadth 
from Rye in Suſſex to the mouth of the Thames is 
thirty-ſix, and it is a hundred and ſixty- ſix miles in cir- 
— | 

The air of this county is ſubje& to be unhealthy ; 
however, the higher parts enjoy a very healthful air, but 
are not ſo rich as the lower. As the county lies much 
upon the 
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warm, and often purifted b 


The whole ſhore, 
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ſea, the air; though generally thick and foggy, 
ſouth and ſouth- 


Graveſend, is low, and ſpread with marſhes and un- 


healthy grounds, except ſome places where the chalk- 
hills almoft join the river; 


The county in general abounds with plantations of 


hops, fields of corn, paſtures, fine orchards of cherries, 
and pippins; woods of oak, beech, and cheſnuts ; and 
in ſeveral places are woods of birch, from whence the 
broom-makers in Kent-ftreet, Southwark, are ſupplied. 
Here are mines of iron, pits of marl and chalk, and the 
cattle here are larger than in the neighbouring counties. 
Here are ſeveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of grey 
rabbits. The chief commodities are corn, fruit, particu- 
larly pippins and cherries, woad and madder for dying, 
hops, fax, ſaintfoin, ſamphite, cattle, fowl, and fiſh, 
eſpecially trout, for which the town of Fordwich 
the river Medway is famous. 

The chief river of Kent is the Medway, which riſes in 
the weald of Suſckx, and enters Kent near Penſhurſt, run- 
ning chiefly to the north-eaſt by Tunbridge, Maidſtone, 
and Rocheſter, below which, being of proper breadth | 
and depth, it forms the noble dock of Chatham, where | 
it is navigable for the largeſt men of war, and then falls 
into the mouth of the Thames. In this county is alſo 
r medicinal ſprings of Tunbridge, 


h 


og 

7 inbabitantsjuſtly valuethemſelves on their courage 
and reſolution in defendihg their liberties againſt the fe- 
veral invaders of Britain; they in particular ſurpriſed 
William the Conqueror, and with the utmoſt bravery 
offered him battle, unleſs he conſented"to confirm theft 
ancient ' privileges; on which he —— choſe the 
latter. The principal of theſe privileges ib, tfiat of gavel- 
kind, which conſiſts in the Following particulars : 1. The 
heirs-male ſhare all the latids equally. 2. The heir at fif- 
teen is at full age to ſell or alienate. When a man 
is convicted of treaſon, his fon cannot on that account 
be deprived of his birth- right. and 4. The lands of 4 
brother, if be has no iſſue, ſhall de ſhred by all che 
ſarviving brethren; * 

This county contains a hundred and ſixty- three Vica- 
rages, four hundred and eight pariſhes,” arid above eleven 
hundred and ſeventy villages. It is divided into ſive lathes, 
under each of which are ſeveral hundreds, in which are 
ſaid to be about forty thouſand houſes, and two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. It ſends ſixteen members to pur - 
liament, two knights for the ſhire, and two for cach 
of the following cities and boroughs, Canterbury, Ro- 
cheſter, Maidſtone, Quetnborowgh, Dover, Ronmey, 
and Sandwich, The principal places in this cbunty are 
the following : * 

Canterbury, the metropolitan ſee of all England, ſitu- 
ated fifty- ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of London, and 
fifteen to the north-weſt-by-weſt of Dover. It is ſaid, 
with little appearance of truth, to have been built nine 
hundred years before the birth of our Saviour: however, 
it is probable that it was a place of ſomie note at the 
landing of Julius Cæſar, as it has ſeveral marks of anti- 
quity of about that time. After the Romans Teft Britain, 
Vortigern, king of the Britons, reſided here, till he ſur- 
rendered it up to the Saxons, who made it the capital of 
the kingdom of Kent, in'the Saxon heptarchy, Ia chi 
condition it was when St. Auguſtine, the mönk, being 
ſent from Rome, firſt preached the Chriſtian Faith to the 
Engliſh. It was then made an trchiepiſeopal ſee, and 
flouriſhed greatly, from its being the ſource from whence 
the doctrines of the church of Rome were ſpread to rhe 
reft of the Saxon kingdoms. _ | | __ 

This city is a county of itſelf, and che corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder; twelve aldermtn; a therif, 
twenty-four common-council- men, a mace-bearer, 4 
ſword-bearer; and four ſerjeants at mace; A court is fell 
. Monday in the guild-hall for civil and criminal 
cauſes, and every other Tueſday for the 'governitient of 
this city. | | 

The cathedral has been twice burnt down ; the pre- 
ſent ſtrufture, which Was begun in the Teign of king 
Stephen, and finiſhed in that of Henry V. is a hob 
Gothic pile, five hundred and fourteen feet in length. 
ſeventy four in breadth, and eighty in height, from the 
nave to the roof its middle towet, which may be fen 
at a great diſtance, is two hundred and thirty-Kve feet 11 
height; In this church are interred the bodies of ſeven 
kings and ſeven archbiſhops of Canterbury, includin 
Auguſtine, whom they immediately ſacceeded, and who 
lie buried in one vault, The immenſe wealth offered by 
votaries and pilgrims from all parts for feveral ages to 
Becker's ſhrine was ſo great, that, according to Eraſmus, 
his chapel ſhone with the richeſt jewels, and gold was 
one of the meaneſt things that adorned his ſhrine, 
King Henry VIII. ſeized all this wealth, with the lands 
and revenues both of the monaſtery and church, exce; 
thoſe he annexed for the maintenance of a dean, in 19 
deacon, twelve prebendaries, and fix preachers, hom 
he placed in it on his turning out the monks. 

nder the cathedral is a large church of foreign Pro- 
teſtants, given by queen Elizabeth to the Walloons HGS 


| fed hither from the Netherlands on the perſecution raiſed 


againſt them by the duke of Alva, and their congregation 
has been ſince much increaſed by the Proteffants who 4 


fed from France in the reign of Lewis XIV. ſo that it is 

e thou- _ 

ales of the preben- 
and in a 

of religious | 


This 


computed that here are no leſs thin two or three 
ſatid French Proteſtants: The hb 


daries, with many other good buildings 
2, where ate ſevehil Fw 
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This city has undergone many changes, both by war 
and fice: it had ſtrong walls, built chiefly of flint, with 
many towers, a deep ditch, and a great rampart. The 
caſtle, whoſe decayed bulwarks appear on the ſouth fide 
of the city, is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Saxons. 
The two. gates of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery that were 
next the town are remaining, and are both very ſtately. 
The ſite of this monaſtery, which took up a great com- 
of ground, is encompaſſed with a very high wall. 

The city has ſix wards, denominated from its fix gates, 
and, beſides the cathedral, has fifteen pariſh churches, 
two charity-ſchools, and ſeven hoſpitals, with a jail for 
criminals, Here is alſo a ſumptuous conduit, that is of 
great benefit to the inhabitants. Though this city ap- 
round at a diſtance, it is an exact croſs, and con- 

fiſts of four ſtreets, which center at St. Andrew's church 
in the middle, and is about three miles in circumfer- 
ence, including the gardens and cathedral. Its buildings 
are not very grand; but there is a good market-houſe, 
over which are rooms where the mayor, aldermen, &c. 
tranſact the affairs of the corporation. What has added 
moſt to the advantage of the city are the hop-grounds 


round it, which cover ſeveral thouſand acres ; fo that till 


it was equalled by Farnham, it was eſteemed the only 
great plantation of hops in the whole iſland, This city 
and Shrewſbury are the two moſt noted places in Eng- 
land for collars of brawn. 

Rocheſter, an ancient city, ſtands in a valley on the 
banks of the river Medway, which waſhes its weſt fide, 
twenty-ſeven miles to the north-weſt-by-weſt of Canter- 
bury, and thirty to the ſouth-eaſt-by-eaſt of London. It 
is the ſee of the moſt ancient biſhopric of England, next 
to Canterb 


ſix prebendaries. The city is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, and eleven aldermen, twelve-common council- 
men, a town-clerk, three ſetjeants at mace, and a 
water-bailiff. The ſtone bridge of twenty-one arches 
over the river is a very fine one, and has ſtrong iron- 
work on the copings; it being built by Sir John Cob- 
ham and Sir Robert Knowles, who 1 the rich 
ſpoils they had acquired by their valour in France in this 
noble work. It has only three pariſh-churches, beſides 
the cathedral ; the bes; Ars and charity-ſchool are two 
of the beſt buildings: in the town here is alſo a mathe- 
matical ſchool, founded by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and 
an alms-houſe founded by Sir Richard Watts, for the 
relief of ſix poor travellers, who are ſupplied with a ſup- 
„ A bed, and breakfaſt, with four-pence to ny them 
orward on their journey. The town, which _— con- 
fiſts of one md but ill-built ſtreet, is encompaſſed on 
ſome of its ſides with walls, but they are not very ſtrong. 
The ancient military-way called the Watling-ſtreet, runs 
directly through it to Dover. 
In ſeveral of the creeks and branches of the Medway, 
within the juriſdiction of this city, there is an oyſter- 
ry, which is free to every one who has ſerved ſeven 
s apprenticeſhip to any fiſherman, or dredger, that 
1s free of that fiſhery. The mayor and citizens hold what 
1s called an —— * once a year, or oftener, for 
regulating the fiſhery, at which courts they appoint when 
Zee ſhall and ſhall not be 2 2 _ 1 
term opening and ſhutting the grounds. Perſons who 
dredge =ho without bein — of the fiſhery are 
called cablehangers, and are tried and puniſhed by that 
court. 0 . : 
Chatham may be conſidered as a ſuburb to Rocheſter, 
it lying on the other ſide of the river, and is famous for 
its being a ſtation of the royal navy. The dock was be- 
gun by queen Elizabeth, and improved by her ſucceſlors, 
who have added new docks, maſt houſes, boat-houſes, 
and ſeveral ſtore-houſes, one of which is ſix hundred and 
fixty feet in length, boat-yards, anchor-yards, forges, 
founderies, canals, and ditches for preſerving the maſts 
and yards in the water ; ſo that there is not a more com- 
plete arſenal; and the ware-houſes and ſtore houſes are 
formed into ſtreets of great length. Here are two com- 


; and to its cathedral belong a dean and 
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ry there is not the leaſt confuſion. The private build. 
ings, as the houſes of the ſca-officers, directors, infpec- 
tors, and workmen of the royal navy, are well built, ang 
ſome of them very ſtately, This place gives the title of 
baron to his grace the duke of Argyle and Greenwich, 
The cheſt of Chatham is ſupplied by a portion of each 
man's pay in the navy, which furniſhes a fund, out of 
which ſuch diſabled ſeamen as receive no benefit from 
Greenwich hoſpital have a ſmall annual annuity. An 
hoſpital has beep alſo erected here for the relief of ten or 
more aged and maimed mariners or ſhipwrights. 

It ought not to be omitted that the entrance into the 
river Medway is defended by Sheerneſs and other forts 
and that in the year 1757, by the late duke of Cumber. 
land's direction, ſeveral additional fortifications were bes 
gun at Chatham; ſo that now the ſhips ate in no dan 
of an inſult either by land or water. This town hag 
a church, a chapel of eaſe, and a ſhip uſed as a church 
for the ſailors. The houſes, which are moltly low, a- 
mount to only about five hundred. The ftreets are nar. 
row and paved, and it contains about three thouſand in- 
habitants. | 

Maidſtone received its name from the river Medwa 
which is navigable hither by large barges and hoys of about 
fifty or ſixty tons burthen, and is 3 populous, and 
neat town, twenty-four miles to the welt of Canterbury, 
and thirty-ſix ſouth-eatt-by-eaſt of London. From its 
ſituation in the center of Kent, it is very proper for the 
county buſineſs, which is all tranſacted here. It (ends 
two members to parliament, and is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aſſiſtants called jurats, and twenty-tour com- 
moners. Its chief trade is in linen-thread, and in hops, 
of which there are large plantations about the town, as 
well as orchards of cherries. It gives the title of viicount 
to the earl of Winchelſea and Nottingham, who is lord of 
the manor. It has a fine ſtone bridge, and four charity. 
ſchools. The town and the adjacent country enjoys 
ſuch plenty of proviſions, that London is ſupplicd trom 
hence with more commodities than from any tingle mar- 
ket-town in England, particularly with large Kentiſh 
bullocks, wheat, great quantities of hops, apples, and 
cherries, timber, a ſort of paving-ſtone about eight ot ten 
inches ſquare, and the fine white ſand for glaſs- houſes. 
and ſtationers. | . 

Dover, which is ſituated fifteen miles to the ſouth eaſt. 
of Canterbury, and ſeventy-one from London, has for 
many ages been a famous paſſage between tnis iſland and 
France, and ſtill ſubſiſts chiefly on that account. It 
was anciently rendered a place of great importance by a 
ſtrong caſtle built on che high cliff, ſaid to be begun by 
Julius Cæſar, and completed by Arviragus, a britiſh 
king, in the reign of the emperor Claudius. The addi- 
tions made to this fortreſs were ſo remarkable, and its 
ſituation fo ſecure by nature, that before the Conqueſt it 
was eſteemed the bulwark and key to the whole iſland. 
When this place was at the height of its magnificence 
it had ſeven churches, which are now reduced to two, 
and twenty-one wards, each of which furniſhed a ſhip 
of war, and maintained it forty days at its own expence. 
In conſideration of this ſervice each ward had a licence 
packet-boat, and the fare, according to the Tower re- 
cords, was ſettled in the reign of Edward II. for a ſingle 
perſon in ſummer ſix-pence, in winter one ſhilling : tor 
a horſe in ſummer eighteen pence, and in winter two 
ſhillings. Dover is likewiſe famous as a cinque-port, 
in which the buſineſs of the other four, and their de- 
pendencies, is tranſacted : their privileges are very exten- 
ſive, and were granted them in conſideration of the ſhips 
of war they were obliged to furniſh. The other cinque- 
ports are Hafttings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich. A- 
mong other privileges the — of the cinque- ports 
are ſtiled barons ; they carry the canopy at the corona- 
tion, which they have afterwards for their fee; and at 
the feaſt have a table at the king's right hand. This 
town conſiſts of one ſtreet a mile long, very ill paved. 

One of the other ſtreets is called Snare-gate, from the 


dreadful rocks af chalk which hang over it. A well in 
the caſtle-is ſixty fathoms deep, and is round, large, and 
lined to the bottom with free-ſtone. The remains of the 
royal palace, the chape), ſtables, and offices, ſhew 4 
WO 


miſſioners, with other officers, to take care of the navy, 
the ſtore-houſes, rope-yards, &c. and all the places fer 
apart for the works belonging to the ſhipping reſemble a 
well ordered city; ſo that with all the appearance of hur- 


| 


ENGLAND. 


le to have been very magnificent. Here is a braſs gun 
—— workmanſhip, ſaid to be the longeſt in the 


world, it being no leſs than twenty-two feet in length. 


It was 8 the ſtates of Utrecht to queen Eliza- 
beth, and is call 


: ſ en miles, . 
_ undridge received its name from the ſtone bridges over 


the five branches of the Medway, of which the Uun is 
one, and is ſeated twenty-nine miles ſouth-eaſt-by ſouth 
of London. This place is remarkable for its wells, which 
are four or five miles ſouth of the town, but in the ſame 

ariſh, and are reſorted to by the nobility and gentry in 
June, July, and Auguſt ; and which are fituated for the 
moſt part in the pariſh of Tunbridge, between two hills, 
named Mount Sinai and Mount Ephraim, both covered 
with good houſes, and gardens abounding in fruit. The 
principal well is walled in, and neatly paved like a ciſ- 
tern, From it run two paved walks, one of which forms 
a long gallery covered over, in which the band of muſic 
play, and here the company walk in bad weather. Here 
is alſo a row of ſhops and coffee-rooms, where is card- 
playing and the like, and alſo a dancing-room. On the 
other fide is a good market, and behind the wells is a 
large chapel, where divine ſervice is performed twice a 
day, during the ſeaſon of drinking the water. When 
the company have taken their draught at the wells they 
go home about nine o'clock to dreſs, and at ten ſome of 
ine company reſort to the chapel, and others to the coffee- 
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bours from hence, whether on che Kentiſn or Eſſex 


her pocket · piſtol; it requires fifteen 
pounds of powder, and the people here ſay will carry a 
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ſhore, are called members of the port of London. 
| Graveſend, a town twenty-two miles to the eaſt 

London, is ſituated on the Thames oppoſite to Tilbury- 
fort, about fix miles to the eaſt of Dartford, and about 
the ſame diltance from Rocheſter. In the reign of Richard 
II. the French and Spaniards ſailed up the Thames to 
this town, and having plundered and burat it, carried 
away moſt of the inhabitants. To remedy this loſs the 
natives of Graveſend and Milton were allowed the ſole 
privilege of carrying paſſengers by water from hence to 
London at two-pence per head, or four ſhillings the 
whole fare; but the fare is now raiſed to nine-pence 
per head in the tilt-boat, and one ſhilling in the 
wherry. The former muſt not take in above - forty 
paſſengers, and the latter no more than ten. The 
watermen's comp of London are obliged to pro- 
vide officers at Billingſgate and Graveſend, who at every 
time of high water, by night and day; are, at their re- 
ſpective places, to ring publicly a bell ſet up for that pur- 
poſe, during fifteen minutes, to give notice to the tilt- 
boats and wherries to put off; and coaches ply at 
Graveſend at the landing of people from London to carry 
them to Rocheſter, King Henry VIII. raiſed a platform 
here, and at Milton, and theſe towns were incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth by the name of the portreve, the ju- 
rats, and inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton; but the 
name of portreve has been changed to that of mayor. 
The whole town being burnt down in 1727, the parlia- 


ment granted five thouſand pounds for rebuilding its 
church. This pariſh, with that of Milton, contains a- . 
bout ſeven hundred houſes, which are moſtly ſmall and 


houſes ; but after prayers they all appear on the walks in 
the greateſt gaiety and ſplendor, the muſic playing all the 
time, while the gentlemen and ladies divert themſelves 


with raffling, hazard, drinking of tea, and walking till 
dinner-time :-in the afternoon the bowlers divert them- 
ſelves on the green. At night the campany return to the 


built with brick ; the ſtreets are alſo narrow, but paved 
with flints, and it has a great number of houſes of en- 
tertainment. Here is a handſome charitable foundation, 


on the walks, where many play till midnight: there 

are alſo balls four times a week, and any gentleman that 

pleaſes may dance. In the chapel juſt mentioned ſeventy 
poor children are taught and maintained by the contri- 

butions of the company at the wells. The water is a 

chalybeate, which operates by urine and perſpiration, 

and is of great efficacy in cold, chronical diſeaſes, weak 

nerves, and bad digeſtion. The air is here excellent, 

and proviſions of all forts very reaſonable. There is 

plenty of wild-fow], as pheaſants, partridges, woodcocks, 

inipes, quails, and particularly the little delicious bird 

called the wheat-ear ; and as for fiſh they have excellent 

of almoſt every kind. | | 

Deal, called Dola by Julius Czar, who landed here 

in his ſecond deſcent upon Britain, is a handſome large 

town, ſeated near the ſea, and a member of the cinque- 

port of Sandwich, from which it is ſeven miles diſtant, 

and ſeventy five to the eaſt- by: ſouth of London. Here 
almoſt all ſhips bound from foreign parts to London, or 

from thence to foreign parts, by way of the Caannel, 


Mr. Henry Pinnock having, in 1624, given twenty-one . 
dwelling-houſes, and a houſe for a 3 weaver to em- 
ploy the poor, and a good eſtate is alſo ſettled for the 
repairs. _ . Ta 

reat improvements have been-made in the lands near 
this town, by turning them into kitchen-gardens, with 
the produce of which Graveſend not only ſupplies the 
neighbouring places for ſeveral miles round, but alſs_ 
ſends great quantities to the London markets, particu- 
larly of aſparagus, that of Graveſend being preferred to 
that of Batterſea, As all outward-bound ſhips are oblig- 
ed to anchor in this road till they have been viſited, dy 
the cuſtom-houſe officers, and as they generally ſtay here 
to take in proviſions, the tawn is full of ſeamen, and in 
a conſtant hurry. 

Woolwich, a town ſituated on the Thames, nine miles 
to the eaſt of London, is famous for its fine docks and - 
yards, where men of war are built, as alſo for its vaſt 
magazines of great guns, mortars, bombs, cannon- 
balls, powder, and other warlike ſtores. The docks 


7 


nerally ſtop. The town carries on ſome foreign trade, 


and is defended by two caſtles; that of Sandown on the 
north is compoſed of four lunettes of very thick arched 


are encompaſſed with a high wall, and there is a long 
rope-walk, where the largeſt cables are made for the 
men of war. On the lower part of the town is the war- 


work of ftone, with many port-holes for great guns. In 
the middle is a great round tower, with a ciſtern at the 
top, and underneath it an arched cavern bomb- proof. It 


ren, where between ſeven and eight thouſand pieces of 
ordnance have been laid up at one time for ſhips and 
batteries; beſides —— way rene and I | 
has a church, a. chapel, and about a thouſand houſes, | Here is alſo the houſe where the fire - men and engineers 
which are moſtly * built with brick; theſe form | prepare their hre-works, charge bombs, carcaſſes, and 
three long but narrow ſtreets, and the inhabitants amount 22 for the public ſervice. The town has been of 
to about four thouſand five hundred. Here is a charity- late years much beautified and enlarged with fine docks; 
ſchool for twenty-ſeven boys and girls, who are taught rope-yards, and ſpacious magazines. It has an academy 
and clothed at -the expence of the inhabitants. where the mathematics are taught, and youn officers 
| As no manufacture is carried on here, the trades- people | inſtructed in the art of navigation. The pariſh- church 
chiefly depend on the ſea-faring men who reſort thither. | has been rebuilt in a handſome manner, as one of the 
The Ifle of Thanet is on the north and eaſt bounded | fifty new churches erected in purſuance of the bounty of 
by the ſea, and on the ſouth and weſt by a branch of the | queen Anne for that purpole, _ _ | 18 
Stour. It is eight miles in length, and four in breadth, | Greenwich, a very pleaſant town, is ſituated on the 
The ſoil is chalk, and is very fruitful in co) and graſs ; | Thames, five miles from London, and bas been the birth+. 
it is therefore à fine country, and has tf title of an | place of ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly queen 
earldom. It contains ſeveral villages, witIchhe ſea-port | Mary and queen Elizabeth, and here king Edward: VI. 
towns of Margate and Ramſgate ; but tin ugh it has | died. Their palace was firſt erected by Humphrey duke 
fiſteen or ſixteen hundred families, it has hardiy any gen- | of Glouceſter, who named it Placentia: this palace was 
tlemen's houſes. On the north-caſt point of Whis iſland | enlarged by Henry VII. and completed by Henry VIII. 
is the promontory of the North Foreland, which, by a | but was afterwards pulled down by king Charles II. 
line drawn due north to the Naſe in Eſſex, makes the | who be another, a moſt maj nificent edifice, and 
mouth of the river Thames, and all the towns and har- lived to ſee the firſt wing of it finiſhed, Of this palace 
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FER 


”, 
ſhall ſoon give /a particular deſcription in treating 
of the hofpital, of which it is a part. The ſame * 
alſo enlarged the park, walled it round, planted it, 1 | 
cauſed a royal obſervatory. to be erected on the top 2 : 
ſeep. hill. This ſtructure was erected for the uſe of tne 
celebrated Mr. Flamſtead, and it ſtill retains the _ 
of that great aſtronomer. King Chatles alſo — 5 
it with mathematical —— for aſtronomical o 
and a deep dry. we 
— ing. That which is at preſent called the pa- 
lace, is an edifice of no great extent, and is.now 1 
verted into apartments for the governor of the royal — 
pital, and the ranger of the = The park —__ 
ſtocked with deer, and affords a noble and delightfu 
view of the fine hoſpital, the river Thames, and the city 
we mh is ſaid to contain one thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, and its pariſh church, which was 
rebuilt by the commiſſioners for erecting the fifty = 
ehurches, is a very handſome ſtructure dedicated to St. 
Alphage : at the end of the town is a college fronting 
the "Thames, for the maintenance of 5 
houſe-keepers, twelve out of Greenwich, and eight ” 0 
are to be alternately choſen from Snottiſham and Caſtle- 
Riſing in Norfolk. It is called the duke of „ 
college, though founded and encowed by Henry = & 
Nor ton, the duke of Norfolk's brother, and by 
him committed to the care of the Mercers company. 
The penſioners, beſides meat, drink, and lodging; are 
allowed eighteen-yence a week, with a gown every years 
linen every two year, and hats once in four. Here is alſo 
an hoſpital called queen Elizabeth's college. which 5 
built and founded by Mr. Lambard; and in = — 
are two charity ſchools, one founded by Sir WII — 
Roreman, knt. lor twenty boys, who are clothed, boarded, 
and taught; they wear green coats and caps; and = o- 
ther by 1 John Roan, who left his eſtate for _ ing 
alſo twenty boys reading, writing, and arithmetic, an | 
lowed two pounds per annum for each of the boy's 


hs. Theſe wear grey coats. PQ; 
ks firſt wing of he noble and ſuperb edifice _— 
ere 


reenwich hoſpital. was, as hath been obſerved, 
by king Charles H. for a palace, and indeed the whole 
can ſcarcely be taken for any thing leſs than the palace 
of a great monarch.. King William III. however, bein 
very deſirous of promoting the trade, navigation, an 
naval ftrength of this kingdom, by inviting great num- 
bets of his ſubjects to betake themſelves to the ſea, gave 
this noble ſtructure, and ſeveral others, with a conſide- 


rable ſpot of ground, for the uſe of thoſe Engliſh. ſeamen. 


and their children, who by age, wounds, or other acci- 
dents, ſhould be diſabled for farther ſervice at ſea, and for 


the widows and children of ſuch as were ſlain in fighting 
at ſea againſt the enemies of their country. The fame | 


ince alſo appointed commiſſioners for carrying on his 
noble views, — deſired the aſſiſtance of his good ſub- 
jects to enable him to carry them on. In conformity to 
this requeſt, many benefactions were made to this noble 
charity, which, according to the tables hung up at the 
entrance of the hall, amount to fiſty- eight thouſand two 
hundred and nine pounds, and afterwards the eſtates of 
the earl of Derwentwater, who bore a principal part in 
the rebellion in 1715, amounting to ſix thouſand pound 
annum, were given by parliament to this hoſpital. 
firſt range had coſt king Charles II. thirty-ſix thou- 
fand pounds, and another was ordered to be built on the 
ſame model oppoſite to it: this has been completed with 
equal magnificence. 8 ng 
The front facing the Thames conſiſts of theſe two 
ranges of ſtone buildings, with the governor's houſe in 
the back part in the center, behind which the park, well 
lanted with trees, riſes with a noble aſcent. Theſe 
| vildings, between which is a Jarge area, perfectly correſ- 
pond with each other, and each range is terminated by a 
very noble dome. In each front to the Thames two 
+ of ed Corinthian columns finely wrought, 
ſupport their pediments, and the ſame order is continued 
in pilaſters — the building. In the center of each 
art between theſe ranges of columns is the door, which 
F of the Doric order, and adorned above with tablet 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


11 for obſerving the ſtars | 


EncLany, 
and pediment. Within the height of theſe lofty cg. 
lumns are two ſeries of windows enlightning two floors, 
The undermoſt, which are the ſmalleſt, have ruſlic caſes 

crowned with pediments ; while the upper ſeries, which 
are larger and more lofty, are adorned with the orders 

and 5 upright pointed pediments. Over thele is a 
Attic ſtory ; for the entablature of the Corinthian columns 
and pilaſters ſupports a regular Attic courſe, in which 
the windows are regularly diſpoſed, and the top is crown. 
ed with a handſome baluſtrade. The buildings continued 
from theſe, and facing the area, correſpond with them, 
though in a finer and more elegant manner. In the cen. 
ter of both is a range of columns ſupporting a pediment, 
and at each corner a range of Corinthian pilaſters, the 
front is ruſticated, and there are two ſeries of wiadows. 
The domes at the end, which are one hundred and 
twenty feet high, are ſupported on coupted columns, as 
are the porticos below, and under one of theſe is the 
chapel, which is adorned on the inſide with the greateſt 
elegance and beauty. In the center of the area is a ſtatue 
of his late majeſty hxed: on. a pedeſtal; and on the ſides of 
the gate which opens to theſe buildings from the park, 
are placed a Jarge celeſtial and terreſtrial globe, in which 
the ſtars are gilt. | 

The hall of this hoſpital. is finely painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, particularly the cieling and upper end; on 
the latter are repreſented in an alcove, the late princeſs 
Sophia, king George I. king George II. queen Caroline, 
the queen dowager of Pruſſia, Frederic prince of Wales, 
the duke of Cumberland, and the five daughters of his 
late majeſty. On the cieling of the alcove are king 
William and . with ſeveral fine emblemati- 
cal figures. All ſtrangers who ſee this fine hall pay two- 
pence each, and this income is applied to the ſuppert of 
the mathematical ſchool for the ſons of. ſailors. 

For the better ſupport ofs this hoſpital, every ſeaman, 
boch in the royal navy and in the merchants ſervice, pays 
lix-pence per month, which is topped out of the pay of 
all failors, and delivered in at the fix-penny receiver's 
office on Tower-hill ; whence any feaman who can pro- 
duce an authentic certificate of his being diſabled by 


| mediate ſervice. 
1 ſand old or diſabled ſeamen, and an hundred boys, the 


defending any ſhip-belonging to his majeſty's Britiſh ſub- 
jects, or in taking any ſhip from the enemy, has a right 
of being admitted into this hoſpital, and receive the 
ſame benefit from it, as if he had been in the king's im- 

There are at preſent near two thou» - 


ſons of ſeamen, inſtructed in navigation, and bred up 
for the ſervice of the royal navy; but there are no out- 
penſioners as at Chelſea, Each of the mariners has a 
weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, - weighing fixteen 


| ounces each, three pounds of beef, two of mutton ; a 


pint of peale, twenty ounces of. cheeſe, two ounces of 
butter, fourteen quarts of beer, and one ſhilling a week 
tobacco money; the tobacco money of the boatſwains is 
two ſhillings and fix-pence a week each; that of their 
rates eighteen-pence, and that of other officers in propor- 
tion to their rank. Beſides which, each common penſioner 
receives once in two years a ſuit of blue clothes, a hat- 
three pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, five neck- 
cloths, three ſhirts, and two night caps. The hoſpi- 
tal has about one hundred governors, compoſed of the no- 
bility and * officers of ſtate. | 
Deptford, anciently called Weſt-Greenwich, is ſaid to 
have derived its name from its having a deep ford over 
the little river Ravenſborne, near its influx into the 
Thames, where it has now a bridge. It is a large and 
pulous town four miles eaſt of London, and is divided 
nto Upper and Lower Deptford, which together contain 
two churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, and about one 
thouſand nine hundred dwelling houſes. It is moſtly re- 
markable for its noble dock, where moſt of the royal 
navy were ſomgerly built and repaired, till it was found 
more conv: : , àt to build the larger ſhips at Woolwich, 
| Chatham, a pf Portſmouth ; there is a greater depth of 
water: yet ty yard is enlarged to more than double its 
former dim ns, and a great number of men are con- 
ſtantly enn Fyed. It has a wet dock of two acres for 
| ſhips, ang, nother of an acre and an half; with vaſt 
quantiti- Sof timber and other ſtores, There are alſo 


n 'o buildings, as ſtore-houſes and offices, beſides 


Jwelling houſes, for thoſe officets who ate obliged to 
live upon the ſpot, in order to ſuperintend the works. 
It had à victualling houſe built in 1745, which in 1749 
wis burnt down, with great quantities of proviſions and 


nayal ſtores. The royal yachts are generally kept here, 


and near the dock is the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, called 
Says Court, where Peter the Great; Czar of Muſcovy, 
relided for ſome time, and in this yard completed his 
knowledge in the practical part of naval architecture. 

In this town are two hoſpitals, one of which was in- 
corpotated by king Henry VIII. for the uſe of ſeamen, 
and is called Trinity-Houſo. This contains twenty-one 


houſes; and is ſeated near the church. The other, called 


inity Hoſpital, has thirty- eight houſes fronting the 
Hwy; This is a very -handſome edifice; and has — 
ens belonging to it. Though this laſt is the fineſt 
tucture, yet the other has the preference on account of 
its antiquity; and as the brethren of the Trinity hold 
their corpor atlon by that houſe, they are obliged at cer= 
tain times to meet there for huſineſs. Both theſe houſes 
are for decayed pilots, or maſters. of ſhips, or their wi⸗ 
dows, the men being allowed twenty ſhillings, and th 
women ſixteen ſhillings per momg. 
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Of the County of Suſſex ; its Situation, 'Extents Hir, Soil, 
and face of the Country. Its produce, with a Deſcription 
of the little Bird called a I Rheaicur; its Rivers, and prin- 
«pal Towns, as Chicheſter, Lewes, and Arundel. 


AUSSE XR. received its proper name from the Saxons ; 
8 for this bei | ſouthern, part of the. iſland, 
they called it and Surry the kingdom of the South Saxons, 
whence this Taunty has by abbreviation been called Buſſex. 
It is bounded on the north by Surry, on the north - eaſt and 
eaſt by Kent, on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel, and 
on the weſt by Hampſhire. ; It is about fifty · three miles 
in length, ſixteen in breadth, and one hundred and ſe- 
ventys two in circumference; raus 

The air in this county is very various: along the ſea- 
ſhore it is thought agueiſh; but it has a much greater ef- 
ſect on ſtrangers than on the natives, who are | Fey 
very bealthful.. In the Weald, which is a-rich deep ſoil, 
it is apt to be ſoggy, yet not unwholeſome ; but upon the 

Downs the air is extremely ſweet and healthy. The 
foil is likewiſe various; that of the Downs, and 
from them to the ſea, is very fertile, both in corn and 
grals the latter feeding ſheep whoſe wool is remarkably 

ez the middle of the county abounds with meadows 
and-rich arable ground, and the north fide is ſhaded with 
extenſrye woods, that ſupply ſuel for the iron works. 
This plentiful county therefore ſupplies numerous com- 
modities, the chief of which are corn, malt, cattle, 
wool, wood, iron, chalk, glaſs, fiſh, and fowl. It is 
particularly famous for its wheatear, a ſmall delicious 
bird, of the ſize of a lark, not much inferior to an orto- 
lane, and is taken on the ſouth-eaſt downs; in the fol- 
lowing manner; a turf is cut up about a foot long and 
half a foot broad; in the cavity is placed a/ ſnare of horſe 
hair, and the turf turned with the graſs downwards to 
cover the greateſt part of the hole. Theſe: birds are na- 
turally ſo timorous, that the ſhadow of a cloud, or any 
thing that moves on the ground, makes them fly into 
theſe little pits for ſhelter, where! they are taken. The 
ſeaſon for them is when the wheat ripens; but they 
are ſo very fat that they cannot be carried many miles 
without being tainted, and even in plucking them great 
care muſt be taken to handle them as little as poſſible... 
The chief manufactures of this county are great guns, 
and ſeveral ſorts of work made in caſt or wrought iron; 
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the. beſt,gunpowder, in the world is ſaid to be made at 


Battle. | | 
This county has few- ports on account of its rocky 
ſhores and its ſhelves and ſaund- banks, which the ſouth- 
weſt: winds, ſo common upon our coaſt; in the winter, 
are continually augmentingg. 18 

It is divided into ſix rapes, each of which has its par- 
ticular caſtle, river, and foteſt, and is ſub- divided into 
ſixty- five — in which are computed one city, 
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| riſes from two branches, one of which has its 


St. Leonard's foreſt, near the ſource of the Arun, the 
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eighteen market towns, one hundred and twenty- three 
rages; three hundred and twelve pariſhes, one thou- 
ſand and ſixty villages, hamlets, and chapelxies, twenty 
one thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſeyen houſes, and 
abbut one hundred twenty- nine thouſand foils, Late 
The principal rivers are the Arun, the Adur, the 
Ouſe, and the Rother. The Arun riſes in St. Leonard's 


foreſt, not far from Horſham, in the north- edge of the 


county, and after running a little way to the weſtward, 
turns due ſouth, paſſing by Arundel, about three miles 


below which it falls into the ſen. This river. has lately. 
had a new outlet cut ſor it in order to impr ove its navi- 


ation, which carries barges above Pulborough, and 
ips of a hundred tons as high as Arundel. Here are 


caught the mullets ſo much eſteemed ; they come from 


the fea in the ſummer ſeaſon in vaſt hoals, and feeding 
upon a particular weed in this river, acquite that high 
luſcious taſte which renders them ſo great a dainty. The 


Adur, alſo called the Beeding, has likewiſe its ſource in 
St. Leonurd's foreſt, forming its courſe on the ſame 
points of the compaſs as the Atun; but on its approach- 


ing the ſea, turns fout or, five 


piles ta the eaſt, and 
then fotma tlie harbour of New 


ing in 


other in the foreſt of Worth, but they ſoon unite to the 
ſouthward by Lewes, and run to the ſea, forming the. 
hatbour called New-Haven, The Rothet riſes near 
Rotherfield, and runs moſtly. eaſtward; but about ſix 
miles to the. north of Rye, makes an angle o the ſouth- 

ward, and falling into the ſea, forms Ris Haven From 

ſo many rivers one good harbour at leaſt might be ex 
pected for the largeſt ſhips 3 but none of them will; ad- 


mit of à veſſel of five. hundred tons. he principal 


places in this county are tha following 

Chicbeſter, by the ancient Britons called Caerceig, 
andi by the Saxons Ciſlanceaſter, is ſeated in à plain on 
2 little \rivulet called-Lavanty fixty-three, miles to the 
ſouth · weſt of London. It is a compact neat town, en» 
compaſſtd by a ſtone wall, the four gates avſwering to 


the four cardinal points, from, whence. the ſtreets have. 


their names, and meet in the center. of the city, where 
is the merkkt- place, which affards a view, of, he, four 
gates. The cathedral is,adorned, on one bs with pic- 
tutes of all the kings and.queens.. from Ci „ the ſon of 
Ella, the firſt king of the South Saxons, tothe reſent 
time; and on the other are placed the portraits 605 all the 
biſhops:: >The ſpite is deſervedly admired for its work - 
manſhip, and ſome years ago attorded a convincing proof 
of the ſxill of the architect; for a flaſh of lightning ik 
ing upon it, about forty-five. feet from, the top, made a 
very large breach, by driving out the ſtones, and car- 
rying ſeveral of them, which were even of a ton weight, 
to à conſiderable diſtance, ;; but notwithſtanding this 
ſhock the ſpire ſtood firm, which ſaved the body of the 
church, and it is now. well cepaired., Beſides che cathe- 
dral there are ſeven ſmall, churches, built with flint ſtone, 
What is now called the Friars, was formerly a convent 
of Franciſcans, but was originally a sand ſeat be- 
longing to the earls of Arundel. The ſtreets are gene- 
rally pretty broad, the houſes uniform, and tolerabl 

well built, Chicheſter is a. city and county of :delf, 
and the corporation conſiſts. of a mayor, recorder, four- 
teen aldermen, - fix, bailiffs, twenty- ſeyen common- 
council men, and. a. poxtreve; four juſtices of the peace 
are choſen out of the aldermen, and the mayor is annu- 


o 


ally elected by ballot of the. aldermen, and common- 


council, who put up two perſons, and is attended by 
four ſerjeants at mace and a cryer, "The market - place 
is adorned with a 9 0 croſs, and on Saturdays fur- 
niſhed with plenty of all;proviſions, elpegialy filb, and 
reat quantities of corn. Every Wedneſday fortnight 
— is alſo one of the W cattle markets in Eng- 
land. This city, as well as Southampton, given title of 
earl to the d of Cleveland, and has; de charity 


ſchools, one for forty · two boys, and the other for twen- 
ty girls, who are taught and. clathed. There are ſeveral 


houſes of the nobility near this city, which have a de- 
lightſul proſpect of the ſea. 


Lewes, a town ſaid to receive its name from the Saxon 
word * Paſture, is a place of great antiquity, 
* as 
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rs from king Athelſtan's i | 
royal mint to be kept here. It is pl ſiruated, 
fiſty miles to the ſouth of London, an the of 
ſouth Downs, on one of the moſt delightful that 
England affords, and contains ſix pariſh churches, built 
flint ſtone, and about fix theuſand two bundred 
inhabitants. It is adorned with the ſeats of the Pelhams, 
che Gages, the Shellys, and other perſons of rank. and 
fortune, whoſe gardens join to each other, though for the 
moſt part up and down hill. Near it are the remains of 
its ancient caſtle. The ſtreets are handſome, and it has 
two ſuburbs, the one called Southover, which is the 
| „and the other on the caſt ſide of the river called 
Clitr, from its lying under 2 chalky hill. A little river 
runs thr the midſt of the town, — — in 
boats and barges from a port at eight miles di On 
this river are ſeveral iron works, where cannon are 
founded for merchant ſhips. Public horſe races are run 
here almoſt every fummer ;- but the road from hence to 
Tunbridge is ſo deep and dirty, that it is ſaid the ladies 
are ſometimes drawn to ehurch in their coaches by fix 
oxen. Lewes is governed by two conſtables; it ſends 
Pd — T0 to parliament; and has a good market on 
Here) in 1264, 2 bloody battle was fought: between 
king Henry III. and his barons, when the latter entered 
and plundered the town, © bas 
From a windmill near the town is a proſpect of the 
ſea for thirty miles weft,” and an uninterrupted view of 
Banſted Downs, which is full forty miles. Between 
this town and the ſea is good winter game for a gun, 
and ſeyeral gentlemen here keep packs of hounds ; but 
the bills are ſo ſteep, that it is dan following them. 
Arundel, a town eight miles to the eaſt of Chicheſter, 
and fifty-five ſouth- weft- by-fouth' of London, ſeems to 
derive its name from the river Arun, on which it is ſeated, 
and from whence it is ſupplied with the excelent mul- 
lets afready mentioned. It is pleaſantly fituated on the 
fide of a hill, and has a ſtately wooden bridge over the 
river, at a conyenient diſtance from the ſea, It gives 
title of carl to the duke of Norfolk, and is governed by 
2 mayor, twelve burgeſſes, a ſteward and other officers, 
and ſends two members to parliament. The ancient 
caſtle is ſeated on the river Fame, and is ſaid to be a 


as A 


mile in compaſs. The town has two ftreets with 
fone, in which are about two hundred houſes alſo built 
of ſtone, and about 800 inhabitants. 


Horſham is a town about three miles out of the main 
road to Arundel, and has its name from Horſa, brother 
to Hengiſt the Saxon, and is one of the largeſt towns in 
the county: it has ſent members to parliament ever 
fince the thirtieth of kin 
where the county jail is held, and ſometimes the afhzes. 
It has a handſome parifh-church, and a free-ſchool-well 
endowed, A number of poultry are brought up 
to its weekly market on Saturdays, and bought up for 
London. Here is a quarry of very good ſtone fit for 


— 
” 


flooring. | 

| Rye, a pretty populous ſra-port town ſeated on the fide 
of a hill, y four miles to the fouth-caft-by-ſouth of 
London, and has a delightful proſpect of the ſea, It was 
walled in the reign of Ei Il. and was well fortifiod by 
William d'Y pres, earl of Kent; a tower called by his name 
is the priſon of the town. It has ono of the largeſt pariſh- 
churches in England, and enjoys the ſame privileges as 
the other yon = 3 but the port is ſo choaked 
with fand, that it hardly affords entrance for the ſmall 
veſſels. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor and jurats, 
and ſends two members to partjament. has a town- 
hall, and three ſtreets paved with ſtone. One fide of the 
town is walled in, and the other guarded by the fea, It 
Has two gates, and is a place of conſiderable trade, par- 
-ricalarly inc hops, wool, timber, kettles, cannon, chim- 
ney-backs, &c, The houſes are pretty well built, tho” 
generally old faſhioned ; bur there are ſome very neat ones 
of the modern taſte. In the reign of king Richard II. 


the French landed and burnt this town; but the people 
of Rye ſbon fitted out ſome ſhips, and, in conjundtion 
ports, took ſeven of thelr veſſels, 


4 


with thoſe from other 
richly laden. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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Edward I. and is the place | pared 


Exeians: 


Winchelſea was once a conſiderable tow built in the 
time of king Edward I. after a more — — ag 


the | fame name, that ſtood at two or three miles di 


bad cightern pariſhes, but was ſwallowed up by *oAy 
in a tetrible te + New Winchelſea was never equal 
to the Old; it was encompaſſed with a rampart, and af- 
terwards with a wall ; but no ſooner began to Kouriſh, 
than it was ſacked by the French and Spaniards, and be. 
32 which retired a mile diſtant, 
aly fell c decay, IT the ſtreets are paved, 
the grais which grows in them is ſome years let for four 
pounds, and little more at preſent remains than the ſkele- 
ton of a very handſome toun: the ſtreets ſtanding all at 
right angles, were divided into thirty-two ſquares, oc 
quarters. Some of the ſtone-work of three gates is fill 
to be ſeen, though they are three miles aſunder over the 
feds, and in many places of the town are vaults arched 
with ſtone. Near the town are large marſhes, which the 
inhabitants are at great expence in defending from the 
encroachments of the fea, by great banks of earth and 
walls. Here were formerly three pariſh-churches ; but 
only che chancel of one of them is now ſtanding, which 
is more than large enough for the inhabitants. This 
borough is incorporated by the name of the mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty ; and though there are only a few houſes 
a N in — upper — of the town, it ſends two 
members to parliament, and gives the title of earl 
— —— 2 85 
| SECT. IX. 
Of the County of Surry ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Air, 
Soil Produce, and Rivers ; with a Deſcriptian o its Porte 
y; Towns and Seats, and Sa of the Palate and 


ariden of Richmond. 
JHIS- county obtained its name from its ſituation 
the ſouth e of the Thames, and is bounded * 
the eaſt by Kent; on the ſouth by Suſſex ;. on the weft 
by re and Berkſhire ; and on the north by the 
river Thames, which divides it from Middleſcx. The 
country, which is almoſt ſquare, is thirty-four miles in 
length, twenty-one in breadth, and a hundred and twelve 
in circumference, containing about thirty-five thouſand 
houſes, a hundred and forty pariſhes, eleven market- 
8 2 — —— thirty-five v „ four 
vi and hamlets, and a hundred 
mo -one thouſand inhabitants | 22 
is a healthy pleaſant country, on which account 
there are of the nobility and gentry who have their 
ſeats there. e ſoil is very different in the extreme 
parts from that in the middle, whence it has: been com- 
to a coarſe cloth with a fine liſt: for the edge of 
the county on all ſides has a rich ſoil, extremely fruit - 
ful in corn and graſs, particularly in Holmeſdale, and 
an the north towards the Thames ; but it is far otherwiſe 
in the heart of the country, where are wide tracts of 
ſandy ground and barren- heath, and in ſome places are 
* of hills, with warrens of rabbets and parks 
for deer. However, we meet here and there with ſome 
delightful ſpots interſperſed in the middle of Surry, and 
it is not to be doubted that a great deal of the waſte 
ground might, by proper management, be gr im- 
proved. This country produces corn, box- wood, wal- 
nuts, hops, and fullers- earth; and near Darking grows 
a wild black cherry, of which a very pleaſant wine is 
made, little inferior to French claret. It has been obſerv- 
ed of this part of Surry, that the natives are generally of 
a pale complexion, reſembling the people of? Picardy in 
France; and that even the cattle are of a lighter colour 
than is uſual in other parts of England. | 
The rivers in this county, belides the Thames, are 
the Molfey, the Wey, and the Wandle, The Molſey, 
or Mole, rifes in the ſouthern border of , and forms 
a courſe moſtly ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, till it reaches the 
Thames at It is remarkable of this river, that 
at tho foot of Box-hill, near a village called Mickleham, 
it works its way under ground like a mole, riſing again 
at or near the town of Leatherhead, where its ſtreams arc 
united) and form 2 pretty large river running under 


Leatherhead bridge; and thus purſues its courſe to the 
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Thames, which, it joias, at Molſey, and from this cir - anſwer the purpoſes. for. which. they were deGaned.. As - 
cumitance it n of the Mole. The Wey the houſe is ſituated on an — n a'view- 
riſes in Hampſhire, and enters this Cm near Farnham, | of the adjacent fields,, which are kept in you order. 
winding very much till it has paſled Godalmirig, when it{ The river Mole paſſes along by che ſides of the gardens; 
begins to run moſtly. ſouthward. This tiver has been | and being made here four times broader than it was na- 
made navigable to Guilford, by which means all the | turally, nas a happy effect, eſpecially as the banks arc 
neighbouring parts are plentifully ſupplied with comm- | diſoled into a lope, with a broad:grafw-watk planted om 
dities 4 ticularly coals, which have been | each. ſide with ſweet ſhrubs. At one end of this walk - 


—__— 


much wanted here. The Wandle is a ſmall clear ſtream, 
famous for its trouts z it riſes near Carſhalton, and runs 
ſouthward to the Thames, into which it diſcharges itſelf | 
at Wandſworth. The principal places in this county 
are the following : | 
Guilford, or Guild ford, is a conſiderable market-town 
thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of London, where theaſhrcs. 
— held, and always the elections for members 
o; parliament for the county, the town itſelf returning 
two, The river Wey being made navigable to this ton, 
as hath CA n guy 50 its 91 1 
a conſiderable quantit m ng broug 
2 woody parts i and Hampſhire to this toun by 
land-carriage, is couveyed. from thence. by this river to 
London. "Jo bow three  pariſh-churches : that which, is 
called the Upper Church, by the fall of the ſteeple, bad, 
its roof beat in, on the twenty-third of April, 1740 ; the 
ſteeple had been-repaired not long before ; but a farther 
decay being iſcovered, the workmen, had begun to take 
ic down, but luckily for them it was @ fait-day, and they 
had leave to divert themſelves that. afternoon ; the roof 


ure of the air all the. glaſs windows were blown out, 
as if it had been done by a blaſt of gun-powder. Here is 
a ſchool founded by Edward VI. and an alms-houſe by 
George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the main- 
tenance of a maſter, twelve brethren, and eight ſiſters, 
who have each. half a crown a week. There are here 
alſo two gharity-ſchools for thirty boys, and twenty girls, 
Here are likewiſe the ruins of an old caſtle, and e of 
the remains of a palace of great extent, which appears by 
the beſt authorities to have been the reſidence of Ethel- 
wald, one of the Saxon kings. Here were formerly two 
or three convents,, one of which was not long ago the 
feat of Daniel Coſwell, Eſq; and had a delightful park 
adjoining to it. Here is a fine circular courſe for horſe- 
races, which begin when the Newmarket races are end- 
ed. Guilford had formerly a conſiderable manufacture 
of cloth, of which the are ſtill ſume temains. The great 
road from Chicheſter and Portſmouth lies through the 
town, which has always been famous for good inns, clean 
linen, and other — accommodations: 
The road from hence to Farnham is very remarkable, 
it running along the ridge of a high chalky hill no wider 
than the r Alt, and the dechvity begins on either 
hand at the edge that bounds the highway, and is 
ſteep and high. From this hill is a ſurpriſing profj 
to the north and north-weſt over theath ; tothe 
ſouth-eaſt into Suſſex ; and to the weſt itis fo unbautd- 
ed, that the view is only terminated by the horizon.- On 
this hill, Which is called St. Catharines, ſtands the gal- 
lows in ſuch a poſition, that the inhabitants of 
may, from the High-ſtreet, fit at their ſhop-dovrs:and 
ſe the crintinals executed. 
n the road from Guilford to Epſom, which is. fifteen 
miles, you meet with a town almoſt at every two miles 
gs lk in or near which is ahandfome feat. ** road 
is always good, it being a very hard gravel. ; the 
right hand of the road lie the ns, hich have con- 
ſtantly a great number of ſheep feeding on them; and on 
the left the paths, gardens, arid cultivated: ffelde de · 
ing to the — aaatonds who inhabit thoſe ſears, 
all which render the road extremely agreeable, 
is a (mall town ſituated on the river Mole, 
fix wiles from Epſom, and eight to the ſouth-weſt of 
Kingſton, in the road from Guilford to London. Near 
this town axe ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly. one — 1 
g to the lord Ligonier; and another the ſeat of Mr. 


* 


| weather, it being ſhaded with 


thus called from its having 


is an elegant toom, which is a delight ful retreat in hot 
large elma on the ſouth ſides 
and having the water on the north and eaſt ſides; is ex - 
8 cool and pleaſant; | | N 
Darking, a town twelve miles to the baſt of Guilford. 
and twenty-four to the ſouth - weſt of London, is famous 
for its meal- trade and its market for poultry, particu - 
larly for the fatteſt geeſe and capons, nich are 
brought hither from as far as Horſham in Suſſex, it being 


to breed and ſatten them; and ſome are ſo as to be 
little inferior to turkiess The town ſtands on à rock 


| of ſoft ſandy ſtone, in which are dug convenient cellars. 


The great Roman highway Stony-ſtreet paſſes. 
through the church-yard, and is plainly traced two miles 
to the ſouth of Okeley, and appears to be made of flint 
and pebbles, This is a prodigious work, it being from 
ſeven! to ten yards broad, and near a yard and-a half 
deep, which is the more remarkable, as in ſome places 
there is not a flint ſtone to be ſeen within a great diſ- 


tance 
was ſtruck in with ſuch impetuoſity, that by the ſudden | 


. | | 
In the neighbourhood is a hill which affords a moſt 


enchanting proſpect, and is much reſorted to by the 


gentry from Rpſom : it is called Box hill from the abun- 
dence of trees, arbours, and labyrinths of box upon ity 
eſpecially to the ſouth, though on the north ſide it is 
almoſt covered with yew trees; it was firſt planted with 
box * by that famous antiquary Thomas earl af 
About ſix miles from Box-hill and five miles to the 
ſouth of Darking, is Leith-hill, which projects about two 
miles beyond a range of hills that terminates the North 
Downs to the South. When I ſaw; 4 late writer, 
from one of thoſe bills, at about two miles diſtance, that 
„ fide of Leith- hill which faces the Northern Downs, 
it appeared the beautifulleſt proſpect I had ever ſeen; 
but after we conquered the hill itſelf, I faw 4 ſignt 
„that would tranſport a ſtoic: a ſight that locked like 
© inthantment and viſion. Beneath us lay open to our 
© view all the wilds of Surrey and Suſſex, and a great 
„part of that of Kent, admirably diverſified with woods 
Fand ſtelds of cori and paſture; being every where a- 
4 dorned with ſtately rows of trees; This beautiful vale 
is about thirty miles in breadth, and about fixty in 
length, and is terminated to the ſouth by the-majeſtic 
«« range of the ſouthern hills: and it is ho eaſy mutter to 
<< dteide, whether theſe hills, which appear at thirty, 
« forty, and fifty miles diſtance; appear more awful a 
<< venerable; or the delicious vale between you and them 


mote inviti About noon in a ſerene day you 
Hat thirty miles diſtance, ſee the very water of the 


| < through a chaſm of the mountains. And tharwhich 


<< above all makes it a noble prof; 
time you behold to the ſouth the moſt deligheful rural 
* landſcape in the world; and by a little turn of yout 
head towards the north you took full over Box- hill, 
and ſee the country beyond” it; and between that 
„ and London, and over the very ſtomathier of it, ſee 
« gt. Paul's at — ire miles diſtance, and Lond 
« beneath-it; with Highgate and Hampſtead beyond it. 
The vale beneath Box- hill is for many miles to the 
eaſt and weſt called Holmeſdale, which ig now chiefly 
wo with furze x but was famous for producin 
ſuch quantities of ftrawberries, — — 
.. -opon Thats, w dis 
ingſton, alſo upon nes, to dil 
it from ſeveral other towns of the ſame name, 
been the refidence of ſever; 


„ is, that at the ſame 


idges, which is built in a ſingular tafte, ſomew hat after 
the manner of an Italian villa, though very plain on the 
outſide. The pri 


the eielings are gilt; and the offices below are not o 
convenient, but contrived: 


4 - 


incipal rooms are richly ornamented; built town, and in the rei 


of our Saxon kings, ſome of whom were crowned" on a 
in the market-place. It is lous and well- 


of Edward II. and, III. 


oly' ſent members to parliament. It has a ſphidue church with 
with great judgment, fo ab tb | eight bells, and in it are the pictures of d du 


* 


the buſineſs of all the country on that ſide, for many miles; 
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who were crowned here, and alſo that of King John, who | 
ave the inhabitants of this town their firſt charter. Here 
is alſo a wooden bridge of 'twenty-two'arthes over the 
Thames; a free ſchool” erefted and endowed by queen 
Elizabeth; an alms bouſe built in 1670 by alderman 
Clive for ſix men and as many women, and endowed with 
land to the value of eighty pounds a year; and a charity- | 
ſchool for thirty boys, who are all eſoathed. The ſum- 
mer aſſizes for this county are generally held here. Be- 
ſides the above bridge is another of briek over a ſtream 
that flows from 4 ſpring, which riſes four miles above 
the town; and within the diſtance of a bow-ſhot from 
its ſource forms a brock, that turns two mills. On the 
top of à hill is a gallery that overflooks the town; A 
houſe in this town, called Kircomb's Place, was the ſeat 
of the famous earl 6f Warwick, ſtiled The Setter up 
and Puller down of Kings. | Here is a good market for 
corn, and the ton carries on a' confiderable trade. 
»Efher; a village ſituated near Walton upon Thames, 
and affording a fine proſpect of Hampton - court and other 
parts of Middleſex, is famous ſor the noble ſeats in and 
near it, particularly Eſher-Place, which was the ſeat of 
the late Henry Pelham; 'Eſq; The houſe is a Gothic 
ſtructure of a browniſh» red brick, with ſtone facings to 
the doors and windows. This houſe was originally one 
of thoſe built by cardinak Wolſey, but the late Mr Pelham 
rebuilt the whole, except the two towers in the body of 
the houſe, which are the ſame that belonged to the old 
building; and the Whole is rebuilt in the ſame ſtile of 
architecture. There is a fine ſummer- houſe erected upon 
à hill on the left hand as you enter, which commands a 
view of the houſe; park, and — round, on both 
ſides the Thames, for many miles. The park, in which 
the houſe is ſituated, appears plain and unadorned; but 
in one part of it ĩs a little wilderneſs laid out in walks, and 
planted with à variety of evergreen trees and plants, 
with a grotto in it, and ſeats in different places. The wodd 
in the park is well diſpoſed, and conſiſts of fine oaks, 
elms, and other trees; and the whole country round ap- 
pears finely ſhaded: with woods. . n 
_- Richmond, which ſtands twelve miles from London, 
is eſteemed the fineſt village in the Britifh' dominions, and 
hence has been termed the Freſcati of England. It was 
anciently the ſeat of our monarchs, and the palace, for 
its ſplendor, was called - Shene, which in the Saxon 
tongue fignifies reſplendent. Here king Edward III. died 
of grief for the loſs'of his brave ſon Edward the Black 
Ptince; and here died Anne the wife of Richard IT. 
who firſt taught the Engliſh: ladies the uſe of the fide- 
ſaddle ; for before her time they rode aſtride. Her dying 
hete gave Richard ſuch x diſlike to the place, that he 
defaced it; but it was repaired and beautified by king 
Henry V. In 1497 this palace was deſtroyed by fire, when 
bing Henry VII. was there; but in 1501 that prince 
ſed it to be rebuilt, and commanded that the village 
uld from thence forward be called Richmond, from 
bis having borne the title of earl of Richmond, before he 
N crown. + That prince died there, as did alfo 
and-daughter, queen Elizab een 
Ide preſent. palace, which is finely ſituated, is a plain 
edifice; erected by the duke of Ormond; who obtained 
a gront of a conſiderable ſpace of land about Richmond 
from king William III. as a reward for his military ſer- 
vices4- but it devolved to the crown on that duke's at- 
tainder, in the beginning of the reign of king George J. 
His late majeſty took great delight fine: and made ſeve- 
xal improvements in the palace; while queen Caroline 
amuſed herſelf at her royal dairy, Merlin's cave, the her- 
mitage, and other improvements which ſhe made in the 
park and gardens of this delightful retreat. Though the 
palace is unſuitable to the dignity of a king of England, 
the gardens are extremely fine, without offering a violence 
to nature, and almoſt every thing here has an le 
wildneſs, and N irregularity, - which affords a 
much higher and; more laſting ſatisfaction than the ſtiff 
\decorations of art, where the artiſt Joſes fight of nature, 
which alone ought to direct his hang 
On entering theſe rural walks you are conducted to the 
dairy, a neat but low brick building, to which there is 
an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and in the front is a hand- 
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ſucco': the houſe is furniſhed ſuitably to a royal dairy. 
and the utenſils for the milk are of the moſt beautif 
china, On paffing by the fide of a canal, and through a 
grove, the temple preſents (itſelf to view, ſituated on a 
mount. It is a circular dome, (crowned with a ball and 
ſupported by Tuſcan columns, with à circular altar in 
the middle, and to it is an aſcent by very ſteep flopes. 
Returning by the dairy, and'crofling the gravel walk 
which leads from the palace towards the river Thames 
you come to a wood Which you enter by a walk termi. 
nated by the queen's pavilion, a neat elegant ſtructure 
In another part of the wood is the duke's 8 
which has a lofty arched entrance. On leaving the wood 
you come to the ſummer- houſe on the terrace, a light 
ſmall building, with very large and Tofty windows, to 
give a better view of the country, and particularly of the 
noble ſeat called Sion-houſe. In this edifice are two 
good pictures repreſenting the taking of Vigo by the duke 
G * Wang 
On ng through” a labyrinth you ſee near a pon 
Merlin's cave, a * * 8. d ure, within Art 
are the following” figutes in wax; Merlin, an ancient 
Britiſh enchanter ; the learned queen Elizabeth, and a 
ueen of the Amazons. Here is alſo a library, conſiſting 
of a choice collection of the works ef modern authors, 
neatly bound in vellum. On leaving this ſtructure, 
which has an antique and venerable appearance, you come 
to a large oval five huhdted ſeet in diameter, and turn- 
ing from hence have view of the hermitage, a groteſque 
building, which appears to have ſtood many hundred 
ars, though it was built by order of her late majeſty. 
It has three arched doors, and the middle part, which pro- 
jets forward, is adorned with a kind of ruinous angular 
pediment ; the ſtones” of the whole edifice appear as if 
rudely laid together, and the venerable look of the whole 
is improved by the thickneſs of the folemin'grove behind, 
and the little turret” on the top, with a bell, to which 
you may aſcend by a winding walk. The inſide is in 
the form of an octogon, in which are the buſts of the fol- 
lowing great men, who by their writings were an honour 
not only to their country, but to human nature. The 
firſt on the right hand is the incomparable Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and next to him the juftly celebrated Mr. 
Locke. The firſt on the left hand is Mr. Woolaſton, the 
author of The Religion of Nature diſplayed; next” to 
him. is the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, and in a kind of 
alcove the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle. ., 
Upon leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you paſs 
through fields clothed with graſs, corn fields, and a wild 
ground interſperſed with broom and furze, which af- 
tord excellent ſhelter for hares and pheaſants, and here 
there are great numbers of the latter very tame, From 
this pleaſing variety, in which nature appears in all her 
forms of cultivation and barren wildneſs, you come to 
an amphitheatre compoſed of young elms, through which 
you paſs to the foreſt walk, which extends about half a 
mile, and then pafſing through a ſmall wilderneſs you 
leave the gardens. n | 
At the extremity of the garden on the north-eaſt, is 
another houſe that belonged to her late majeſty, and 
naar it the houſe of his late royal highneſs Frederic 
prince of Wales, which is on the inſide adorned with 
itucco. Oppoſite the prince's houſe is the princeſs 
Amelia's, built by'a Dutch architect, the outſide of 
which is painted, To the weft of the gardens is ſeen 
the fine houſes of ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, par- 
ticularly the lady Buckworth's, and Me. Geoffrey's, and 
on the other fide of the Thames appears Iſleworth. 

To return to the village of Richmond. The green is 
extremely pleaſant, it being ſurrounded with lofty elms, 
and adorned on each fide with the houſes of perſons of 
diſtinction. Among theſe is a handſome edifice that for- 
merly belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, and ſince to Sir 
Matthew Decker, in the gardens of which is ſaid to be 
the longeſt and higheſt hedge of holly ever ſeen, with 
other hedges of evergreens, viſtas cut through woods, 
grottos, fountains, à fine canal, a decoy, ſummer- houſe, 
and ſtove-houſes, in which the anana or pine- apple, ſo 
often mentioned in our treating of Aſia, was firſt brought 


to maturity in this kingdom. On the north-eaſt fide of 


ſome pediment. The walls on the inſide are covered with 
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the green is a fine houſe, which belonged to the late Mr. 
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I digger, and a litile beyond it that of the late duke 
of 


umberland, on paſſing which you come to a ſmall | 


park belonging to his majelty, well ſtocked with deer, 


the ſide of this green has alſo been erected a theatre, in 
which plays are acted during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Phe village runs up the hill to the New-Park, and 
with the royal gardens flopes towards the Thames. There 
is here an alms-bouſe, built by Dr, Duppa, biſhop. of 
Wincheſter, in the reign of king Charles II. in purſu- 
ance of a vo made by that prelate, during that prince's | 
exile, for ten poor widows, There is another alms- | 
houſe endowed with aboye 100l. a year, which, ſince its | 
foundation, has been conſiderably encreaſed by John 
Mitchell, eſq. Here are alſo two charity ſchools, one 
for fifty boys, and the other for fifty girls. 3 

On the aſcent of the hill are wells of a PUTging mine- 
ral water, frequented during the ſummer by a great 
deal of good company. On the top is a moſt extenhve 
and beautiful proſpect of the country, interſperſed with 
villages and i Jokards the Thames is ſeen running be- 
neath, and the landſcape is improved by the many fine 
ſeats ſcattered along its banks. 

New-Park is fituated between Kingſton and Rich- 
mond, and was made in the reign of king Charles I. It 
is the Jargelt of any within the environs of London, 
except that of Windfor, for it-is ſaid to be eleven miles 
in compaſs, and encloſed with a brick wall. In his. 
park is 4 ſmall hill caſt up, called king Henry's Mount, 
from which js a proſpe& of ſix counties, with a diſtant 
view, of the city of London and of Windſor caſtle, The 
new lodge, built by the Jate carl of Orford, is an elegant 
ſtructure built of ſtone, in a ſquare form, with wings on 
each ſide of brick. It ſtanids on a riſing ground, and at- 
fotds, a good proſpect of the, park, eſpecially of a fine 
piece 0 Water that is in it. hough this park has little 
more than à wild variety of natural beauties, yet theſe 
are ſuch as cannot fail of pleaſing thoſe who are as much 
delighted with: views in their raceſt appearance, as in all 
the EN art and deſign. n 

Walton, a. village ſituated on the Thames, eight miles 
to the weſt of Kingſton, and oppoſite to Shepperton in 
Middleſex. It is faid that the laſt mentioned county 
was joined to this town, till about three hundred years ago, 
when the old current of the Thames was changed by an 
inundation, and a church deſtroyed by the waves. There 
is here a curious bridge over the Thames, erected by that 
public-ſpirited gentleman Samuel Decket, eſq. and com- 
pores the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty. 
t conſiſts of only four ſtone piers, between, which are 
three large arches of beams and joiſts of, wood, ſtrongly 
bound together with mortiſes, iron pins, and cramps ; 
under theſe three arches the water conſtantly runs; be- 
ſides which are five other arches of brick-work,on each 
ſide, to render the aſcent and deſcent the more eaſy ; 
but there is ſeldom water under any of them, except in 
great floods ; and four on the Middleſex fide are ſtopped 
up, they being on high ground, above the reach of the 
floods. The middle arch, when viewed from the river, 
affords an agreeable proſpect of the country, beautifully 
diverſified with wood and water, which is ſeen through 
it to a conſiderable diſtance. The prodigious compaſs 
of this great atch fills a perſon below with an uncommon 
ſenſation of awe and ſurpriſe ; and his aſtoniſhment and 
attention are increaſed on his obſerving, that all the tim- | 
bers are in a falling poſition, for there is not one upright 
piece to be diſcovered'; and at the ſame time conſiders 
the very ſmall dimenſions. of the piers by Which the 
whole is ſupported, In paſſing over the bridge, when 
you have proceeded paſt the brick-work, the vacatit in- 
terſtices between the timbers, yield at every ſtep a vari- 
ety of proſpects, which at the center are ſeen to a ſtill 
greater advantage. But though each ſide is well ſecured 
with braces, and rails eight teet high, yet as it affords 
only a parapet of wide fette. r „and the apertures 
ſeem large enough to admit the paſſage of any perſon to 

o through,” provided he climbs or is lifted up, and as 

the water is ſeen through every opening at a great depth 
below, thofe unuſed to ſuch' views can hardly approach 
the fide without ſome apprehenſions, Theſe openings 
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and oppoſite to it is the entrance into the gardens, On 


are purpoſely left to admit a free paſſage” for the air, in 
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order to keep the timbers the more ſound, and that th 
— FOR may be the more eafily elbehe I, and r : 
ired. W enn 
Epſom, a handſome” well built town; ſixteen miles 
from London, abounds Wich genteel houſes, Which are 
7 8 705, the retreats of the merchants and citizens ö 
ondon, and is 4 N place, open to Banſtead 
Downs. The town extends about 4 mile aid à half in 
a ſemicircle, from the church to lord Ghilforl's' fine 
ſeat at Durdan's; and as Mr. Whitley obſerves, there 
are ſo many fine fields, meadows, otchatds; and gardens, 
that 4 ſtranger would be ar 4 loſs to Know, Whether this 
was a town in a wood,” or 4 wood in a town. Its mine 
ral waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground nearer Ach 
ſted than Epfom, were diſcoyered in 1518, and fobn be- 
came very famous; but though they Rave not loſt theit 
virtue, they are far from being in the fame” repute 
formerly; however, the ſale made of them is valued a 
over Europe. The hall, galleries, and other public 
apattments, are now fun tu decay, and there remains only 
one houſe on the ſpot, Which is inhabited by a country- 
man and his wife, who carry the water in bottles to the 
adjacent places. Horſe-races are annually' held on' the 
neighbouring downs, and there are many fine ſeats in 
this ttighbourhood, beſides Durdan's already mentioned; 
as the Earl of Berkſhire's, lord Baltimore's, the- lady 
„„ oe OOTY, e 
Croydon, à pleafant town” on the edge of Banſtead 
Downs, ten miles to the ſouth of London, is pretty large 
and inhabited by many citizens from London. Amon 
the other buildings is the ancient palace of the archbi- 
ſhops of Canterbury, ſeveral of Whom have been inter- 
red in the church, particularly archbiſhop” Whiteift, 
who built and end6wel an Hoſpital for à warden arid 
twetity-eight men and women, and a ſchool for ten bays; 
and as many girls, who ate clothed and taught. This 
town has a great cotn-market on Saturdays, Thiefly or 
oats. and oatmeal, for the ſervice of London. 
: South Witt! 4 borough of confiderable extent; contains 
nine ' pariſhes, and ſends two members to parliament 
but as it may rather be conſidered as a ſuburb to Lon- 
Jon, We Mall thetefore'qefet any farther deſeription of it 
till we come to that cit. 
Dulwich, a very pleafant village * 56 miles 
from London, whete is a ſpring of medicinal water. 
The' fine walk oppoſite to the Green Man tilrough the 
woods, affords from che top of that houſe à very noble 
proſpect; but it is much exceeded by that from à hi 
dehind the houſe, here under 'a tree; diſtinguiſhed b 
the name of The Oak of Honour; you have la view of 
the houſes, churches, and other edifices, from Chel- 
ſea to Putney, with all the adjacent 'villages;” toge- 
ther with Weſtminſter, London, ol Greenwich, 
N che metropolis as fur as Highgate and Ham- 
. = WE 12 BBY rand 
Dulwich is moſt famous fot its college, founded arid 
endowed in 1619, by Mr. William Alleyn, who named 
it The College of God's Gift. This gentleman being a 
comedian and principal actor in many of Shakeſpeare's 
lays, it is ſaid, he once perfonating the devil, was ſo 
righted at his imagining that he ſaw a teal devil on the 
ſtage, that he from that moment quitted the theatre, 
devoted the remainder of his life to religious exerciſes, 
and founded this college for à maſtet and warden, who 
were always to be of the name'of Alleyn, or Allen; with 
four fellows, three of whom' were to be diyines, and the 
fourth an organiſt ; and for ſix poor men, as many poor 
women, and twelve poor boys, to be educated in the 
college by one of the fellows a8 fchoclmaſter, and by an- 
other as uſher. To this college belongs a chapel, in 
which the founder himſelf, who was ſeveral years maſ- 
ter, lies interred. The maſter of this college is lord of 
the manor for a conſiderable” extent of ground, and en- 
joys all .the luxurlous afuencer and eaſe of the prior of 
a monaſtery. Both he and the warden muſt be unmac- 
ried, and are for ever" debarred the privilege of enter 
that Nate,” oi pain of being excluded the college; but as 
the würden always ſucceeds upon the death of the maſter, 
great intereſt is conftintly' made by the unmarried men 
Aw name of Allen, to obtain the poſt of warden. 
The original edifice" 0 in the old ſtyle of building 
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but it has been lately rebuilt with greater ele- 
4h * of what has bop ſaved from 3 of 
dhe eſtate. The maſter's apartments are very richly a- 
dorned with noble old furniture, which he is obliged to 
purchaſe on his entering into that ſtation ; and for his 
e there is a. library, to which every maſter generally 
ds a number of books. The college is alſo accommo- 
dated with à 7 . garden, adorned with walks, 
and a great profulion of fruit trees and flowers, 
_ Lambeth, a village ſeated on the Thames, near the 
h-end of Weſtminſtes- bridge, is particularly Famous 
or its 1 ſeveral ages, the palace of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. Fhis ſtructure was firſt erected 
by Baldwin, archbiſhop of, that ſee in 1188, and was 
rebuilt by. archbiſhop Boniface. in 1250; but ſcvetal of 
the ſucceeding prelates have added additional buildings. 
Hence, as the preſent ſtructure has been erected at dif- 
ferent periods, it is not at all ſurprifing, that it has but 
little appearance of uniformity, However, the edifice, 
though old, is in moſt parts ſtrong; the corners ate 
faced with ruſtic, and the top ſurrounded with battle- 
ments: the principal apartments are well proportioned, 
and well enlightened, As it is ſituated on the bank of 
the Thames, it affords a fine. view up and down the 
river, and from the higher apartments, a proſpect of the 
country each way. ' his palace has a fine library, and 
eee den abounding in fruit tres. 
auxhall, a hamlet in the pariſh of Lambeth, is par- 
ticularly famous ſor the beauty of the gardens, that — 
for many years been converted, during the ſpring and 
ſummer ſeaſons, into 2 place of genteel entertainment, 
In the midſt of the garden is a ſuperb orcheſtra, .contain- 
a fine. organ aud band of muſic, with ſome of the 
beſt voices, and the ſeats or boxes, are diſpoſed to the 
| beſt advantage with reſpect to bearing the muſic. In 
moſt of the boxes are paintings from the deſigns of Mr. 
Hayman; and in à large and ſuperb pavilion, are ſeye- 
ral paintings by the hand of that ingenious artiſt, The 
trees are ſcattered here with a pleaſrag confuſion. At 
fome diſtance are ſeveral noble. viſtas, where the ſpaces 
between each are filled up with neat hedges, and gn the 
inſide are planted flowers and ſweet fmelling ſhrubs. 
Some of theſe. viſtas terminate in a vie of znins ; others 
in a proſpect of the adjacent country, and others, are 
adorned with à painted [repreſentation of Ne 
arches. There are here ſeveral ſtatues, particularly a 
one in marble by Mr. Rouhiliac, of the late Mr. 
andel, in the character of Orpheus, playing on à lyre. 
When it grows , the garden is inſtantly illumina- 
ted with about fiſteen hundred glaſs lamps, which glit- 
tex among the trees, and render it extremely light and 
brilliant. Soon after a very extraordinary piece of ma- 
chinery is exhibited on hg inhde of one of the hedges, 
near the entrance into a viſta; by removing a curtain is 
ſhewn a. fine landſcape, illuminated by concealed lights, 
in which the principal objects that ſtrike the eye are a 
caſcade and. a miller's houſe, The exact appearance of 
water is ſeen flowing down a declivity, and turning the 
wheel of a mill; it _rifes up in foam at the bottom, and 
then glides away. This moving picture attended with 
the. noiſe, of the water, has at once a furprifing and plea- 
effect; but the author of London and its Environs, 
a very uſeſul and entertaining work, juſtly obſerves, that 
<< here people being obliged to wait till the curtain is 
«© drawn, and after beholding it for a few minutes, hav- 
ing it again, ſuddenly, concealed. from the view, 
when. the exhibition is ended for that night, has too 
© much. the air of a raree-ſhew. He adds, that if it 
<« could: be contrived to make its appearance graduall 
« with the riſing of the moon in the ſame picture, hi 
„ might ſeem to enlighten the proſpect, and at length 
«« by degrees become obſcured by the paſſing of a cloud 
«© before, that, luminary, the effect would perhaps be 
« much more-agreeable.”. a bb OE hs 
\, Farnham, a. large populous. market n, ſeated on 
the river Wye, on the caſtern extremity of Surry, and 
ſorty · ne miles to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of London, was 
pace the. greateſt corn-market in Eugland, except Hemp- 
ſtead and n, particularly for wheat, of which vaſt 
gust uſcd to be brought here every market-day; 
but though its corn-market is dwindled, ity plantation 
of hops are ſo much improved, that its trade in that ar- 
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' ticſe is ſuperior to that of Canterbury, Maidſtone, and 
many of the places in Kent; and the hops here bein of 


| ſuperior goodneſs, yield a better price than any other; 
England: indeed all the country about Parnham oy "4 


conſidered as one general hop-ground. At this town iz 
a caſtle built by a biſhop of Wincheſter, which is ſaid to 
' have been befke in a conſtant ſucceſſion by the biſhops 
| of that dioceſe, ever ſince the reign of king Stephen. 
This palace is a magnificent ſtructufe in the Gothic taſte 
deeply moated, and ſtrongly walled in, with towers a: 
; proper diſtances. It ſtands upon the edge of a hill, ang 
has a fine park ſtocked with about ſeven hundred head of 
deer, the property of the biſhop, who has them ſent, to- 
| gether with fruit from the gardens, to ſupply his table 
gat Chelſea, One large and broad ftreet of the town at 
the bottom of the hill, fronts the caſtle, in which is an 
elegant muſic room. The reſt of the town principal! 

2 of a long ſtrait ſtreet, which croſſes it at right 
angles. 
About two miles from Farnham is More-Park, for- 
merly the ſeat of Sir William Temple, who in his laſt 
| will ordered his heart to be put into a china baſon, and 
buried under a ſun-dial in the garden, which was ac- 
cordingly performed, This houſe is fituated in a valley, 
ſurrounded on every fide with hills, and having a run- 
ning ſtream through the gardens, Going from this ſear 
on the left-hand under a high cliff, is a famous natural 
grotto, which they call Mother Ludloe's Hole, through 
which runs a ſtrong rill of water. The grotto is large; 
but diminiſhes and. winds away as the Fring ſeems to 
have directed. The owner has paved the bottom with a 
kind of Mofaic tile, and has feparated the wider part 
from the narrower behind, by a little parapet, through 
which iſſues the ſtream of water, which glides through 
marble troughs one below another, till it is conveyed 
out of the grotto, and there murmuring down a conſide- 
rable deelivity over many artificial ſteps, falls into the 
river on the % . From this grotto you com- 
mand a fine proſpect of the meadows and woods, which 
lie below and over againſt it, and theſe are again bound- 
ed by hills, which render the whole one of the moſt 
romantic ſituations imaginable. | 
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Of Hampſhire er Han; its Situation, Extent, Diviſiens, 
Climate, Produce, Rivers, and principal Places. * 


I § county, though called Hampſhire, or Hants, 
1s properly the county of Southampton, and is 
| bounded on the eaſt by Surry and Suſſex, on the ſouth 
by the Britiſh Ae” on the weſt by Wiltſhire and 
or ſe tſhire, and on the north by Berkſdire. It extends 
ſixty- ſour miles in length from north to ſouth, thirty-ſix 
| from eaſt to weſt, and is about one hundred and fifty 
miles in circumference. It is divided into thirty- nine 
hundreds, and contains nine foreſts, twenty-nine parks, 
one 95 eighteen market-towns, 253 pariſhes, above 
thirty-ſix thouſand houſes, and by the moſt modeſt com- 

| putation a hundred and eighty thouſand, inhabitants, who 
| ele twenty fix members of parliament, two for the 
| county, two for the city of Wincheſter, and two for 
each of the following towns, Southampton, Portſmouth, 
| Petersheld, Yarmouth, Newport, Stockbridge, Ando. 
rer, Whitchurch, Lymington, Chriſtchurch, and 
Newtown, | | | | ; 

© The air is mild and wholeſome; but a ſmall part, which 
| conſiſts of the low grounds next the ſea, is ſubject to the 
ſea vapours; but without the bad effects uſually expe- 
rienced in other countries. The ſoil is generally rich, 
and the county affords plenty of corn, cattle, wool, ba- 
cons. wood, iron, and boney. The ſheep are remarka- 
| bly good, but ſmall, and valued both for their fleſh and 
wol. The bacon of this county is eſteemed the beſt in 
England, and its honey, except that gathered on the 
heaths, bears a high price; and of this the inhabitants 
make moſt excellent mead and metheglin. The excel- 
lency of the Hampſhire bacon is ater ae to the ſwine 
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being ſupplied with plenty of acorns from the New For 
| are ſuffered to run 2t 


large. The ſea coaſt here furniſhes oyſters, lobſters, _—_ 
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other ſea-fiſh, and its rivers abound in freſh fiſh, eſpecially 
trouts. There is no county in England ſo well wooded 
as this; and though the vaſt conſumption of timber, at! 
Portſmouth, Southampton, Redbridge, and other places, | 
fince the Revolution, in building men of war and ſmaller 
veſſels, has conſumed great quantities, yet there is no want 
of timber, a great deal being till left growing; and in 
New Foreſt there are oaks of ſever hun red years 
owth, | 5 * 
The rivers of this county are the Avon, which enters 
it at Charford, and running ſouthward 2 itſelf 
into the ſea below Chriſtehurch; the Teſe, which riſes 
in the northern part of Hampſhire, and running allo 
ſouthward forms ſeveral iſlands at Stokebridge, and falls 
into an arm of the ſea called Southampton-water : the 
other rivers are the Stowre, and the Itching, 
' The gentry here delight much in fox-hunting, the 
woods and downs being proper for breeding and hunting 
theſe animals; and the beſt ſox-hounds are ſaid to be 
bred in this county. Kerſeys and cloth are made here, 
though not in ſuch plenty as in the neighbouring coun- 
ties of Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhite, and Glouceſterſhire ; 
yet enough is made hot only for home conſumption, but 
to ſpare ſome for exportation, The convenient ports and 
harbours in this county have brought a good forcign trade 
to it. Theprincipal places in it are the following : 
Wincheſter, or Winton, a very ancient city, called by 
the Britons Cae G went, which ſignifies the White Town, 
from the chalky hills near it; and by the Saxons Win- 
tanceſter, It is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley between 
hills on the river Itching, ſixty-ſeven miles to the weſt- 
by-north of London, This city at a diſtance has a ve- 
nerable appearance, and yet has many modern build- 
ings, ſome of them very handſome ructures, as the 
college-ſchools, with the epiſcopal palace, built by biſhop 
Morley. It has one ſpacious ſtreet ; but the reſt are moſt- 
fy narrow, and the walls greatly decayed. The town- 
Hall is built like an old chapel, ſupported by pillars, and 
in it are two ailes. Over the court of Niſi Prius, above 
the Judge's ſeat, is fixed againſt the wall the pretended 
round table of king Arthur, with the names of the knights 
upon it, in ſuch Saxon characters as no man can read. 
This is ſaid to be a piece of antiquity of twelve hundred 
rs ſtanding ; but Camden, and other authors, imagine 
it to be of a much later date, In former times there were 
in this city no leſs than thirty-two pariſh-churches, which 
are at preſent reduced to five, excluſive of the cathedral ; 
and even theſe are more than are wanted, This laſt church 
is very plain on the outſide, there not being, except one 
at the weſt end, either a ſtatue, or a niche for a ſtatue, 
to be ſeen on the outſide. The tower is carried up but 
a very little height above the roof, and has no proper 
finiſhing, but is covered in, as if the building had been 
left off, which was probably the caſe, it being ſtrong 
enough to ſupport a very high ſpire. On entering at 
the weſt door, the church makes a venerable and majeſtic 
appearance; the vaulting of the roof is beautiful ; but 
the pillars on each fide are much too thick for the ſpices 
of the arches. The entrance into the choir is by a noble 
flight of ſteps the whole breadth of the middle aile ; and 
the ſcreen, which was deſigned by Inigo Jones, is a fine 
piece of architecture of the Compoſite order. But his 
thus joining the Roman to the Gothic ſtile is certainly a 
ſoleciſm in architecture. The ſtalls in the choir are of 
hne Gothic workmanſhip, to which the biſhop's throne, 
erected at the expence of biſhop Mew, would have been 
a great additional ornament, had it been Gothic and of 
a piece with the reſt. The ſtone ſcreen, where the high 
altar is placed, is a fine piece of Gothic work ; but the 
angles of the niches, where formerly were images, being 
chipped away in order to make room for anumber of urns, 
* this ſine piece. woe 
_ Within this cathedral are many things worthy of ob- 
ation, It was for ſome ages the burying-place of the 


of theſe were collected by biſhop Fox, and being put to- 


placed on the great wall in the choir, three on one ſide, 
and three on the other, with an account whoſe bones 
+ in each cheſt, namely, thoſe of Egbert, Adulphus, 

redus, Edmundus, Canutus, and queen Emma. The 
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gether into fix large wooden cheſts, lined with lead, were 
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tomb- ſtone of William Rufus is in the midſt of the choir, 
and his bones in a wooden cheſt that ſtands on the top of 
the ſeptum, which parts the choir and the fide ailes. 

tomb of William of Wickham, who built this cathedral, 
is very ſpacious, lofty, and magnificent; as is alſo the 
tomb of cardinal Beaufort, brother to king Henry IV. 
with ſeveral others. : | 
In the ſouth fuburb ſtands the college, erected by Wil- 
liam of Wickham, which is a noble foundation. The 
building conſiſts of two large courts, in which are lodg- 
ings for the maſters and ſeventy ſcholars, and in the center 
is a very elegant chapel, In the ſecond court are the 
lehools, with a large cloiſter beyond them, and ſome in- 
cloſures laid open for the diverſion of the ſcholars, There 
is alſo a great hall, where the ſcholars dine, and in the 
middle of the cloiſters is a library, which is a tron 
ſtone building, well contrived to prevent fire. Th 
ſcholars, after ſtaying here a certain time, may remove 
to New College, Oxford, which was built by the 
ſame prelate. Not far from hence is St. Croſſes, an hoſ- 
pital for thirteen brothers, with a daily allowance of 
bread and beer for poor travellers. There is here an in- 
firmary for the reception of fick and lame, which is a 
very handſome modern ſtructure, built of red brick, and 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. | 

In the place where the antient caſtle ſtood, which was 
at the ſouth ſide of the welt gate, upon an eminence 
commanding the town, king Chatles Td began a ſtately 
palace, upon which he had expended twenty-five thou- 
ſand pounds, when his death put a ſtop to the eſign. The 
ſouth ſide extends two hundred and fixteen feet, and the 
weſt three hundred and twenty-fix; and this ſtructute was 
ſo far proſecuted, that it was carried up to the roof, and 
covered. The principal floor of this edifice is a noble 
range of apartments twenty feet high, and the whole 

building contains no leſs than a hundred and ſixty rooms. 

His late majeſty king George I. made a preſent to the 
duke of Bolton of the fine columns of Italian marble, 
which were to have ſupported the grand ſtair-caſe, and 
were ſaid to have been a preſent from the great duke of 
| Tuſcany. This firufture was fitted up for the French 
| priſoners taken during the late war. 

Wincheſter is about a mile and a half within the walls 
but it has no trade, except what is naturally occaſion 
by the inhabitants of the city and the neighbouring vil- 
lages one with another, Here is a great deal of good 
company, and the many gentry in the neighbourhood 
add to the ſociableneſs of the place: the clergy are alſo 
generally very rich and numerous. | 

The city is e by a mayor, a recorder, ſeveral 
aldermen, ſix of whom are always juſtices, with a ſheriff, 
two bailiffs, and four conſtables, On St. Giles's-hill, near 
this city, is held, on the 12th of September, one of the 
greateſt fairs in England for horſes, cheeſe, and leather ; 
and another on Magdalen-hill, Auguſt the ſecond, for 
the ſame. 

Southampton, the county town, is ſituated ſeyenty- 
eight miles to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of London, between 
two rivers, the Itching on the, eaſt, and the Teſe, or 
Anton, on the weſt, which falls into an arm of the ſea 
called the Southampton-water, that is very deep, fo that 
ſhips of five hundred tons have been buiſt in it. The 
town has quays for the loading and unloading of mer- 
chandize, which renders it a place of good trade, and it 
is well inhabited by merchants and ſhop-keepers, It is 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls and a double bieck, with 
ſeven gates, and ſeveral watch-towers : it had alſo a 
ſtrong caſtle to defend the harbour, placed on a hi 
mount ; bur it is now in ruins. The walls of this old 
caſtle conſiſted of little white ſtones like the honey- 
comb on the back of oyſter-ſhells, extremely hard, and 
gathered from the beach of the ſea, which 
near half the town. At the ſouth-eaſt corner near the 
quay is a fort called the Tower, defended by ſome guns, 
Here is ſaid to be one of the broadeſt ſtreets in England, 
three quarters of a mile long, well paved _og flagged on 
each ſide, terminating.in the fine quay. It contains five 
pariſh-churches, with one for the French refugees ; and 
an 71755 called God - houſe; alſo a free - ſchool found- 
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ed by king Edward VI. and a charity- ſchool ſupported 
by ſubſeription for thirty 1 who are cloathed ua 
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taught reading, writing, arithmetic; &. In the town 
are four public conduits, to which water is conveyed 
from the neighbourhood by leaden pipes, Formerly all 
the Canary brought into the kingdom was obliged to be 
- firſt landed here, till the London merchants, finding this 
L inconvenience, . purchaſed that Wa of the corpo- 
ration, and had their wines afterwards brought SO 
to London. Some merchants trade in Port and Frenc 
wines; but their greateſt dealings are with Jerſey and 
"Guernſey, and to Newfoundland for fiſh; The town is | 
governed by a mayor, and the aſſizes are uſually kept in 
the town-hall, This place is memorable for the expe- 
dient taken by king Canute to filence the flattery of his 
"courtiers : for this purpoſe he ſeated himſelf on the bank 
of the river, dreſſed in all his regal ornaments, and com- 
manded the tide not to approach his footſtool ; but it ſoon 
wetting his feet, he cenſured their impiety and ſervility 
in ridiculouſly pretending that his power was boundleſs, 
About a mile from the town, on the bank of the Itch- 
ing, is a vaſt pile of earth riſing in the form of a cone 
from a wide foundation, and called Bevis Mount. This 
is ſuppoſed to have been an ancient fortification thrown 
up by the Saxons under the command- of Bevis, a Saxon 
lord, to oppoſe the paſſage of the Danes over the river, 
who lay encamped on the other fide, The river is not 
very large, but the tide forms a kind of bay juſt under 
the mount, which being contiguous to an eſtate belong- 
ing to the late earl of Peterborough, his lordſhip pur- 
chaſed it, and converted it into a kind of wilderneſs ; 
and, as it was full of trees and brambles, cut through 
them ſeveral circular intricate walks and labyrinths. 
The mount.terminates above like Parnaſſus in a kind of 
fork, and between the two peaks is a bowling-green, or 
ure, adorned with fine Italian marble ſtatues. On 
one ſide of this parterre, declining from the top of one 
of the peaks to the green, is Frames a little vineyard ex- 
poſed to the ſouth; and on the very ſummit of the other 
ſtands a ſummer-houſe elegantly built, with a good 
cellar under it. There are as many things here fabled of 
Bevis, as there are in Wales and Cornwall of king Ar- 
thur ; but both of them have ſuffered much from legen- 
dary writers. 5 | 
Portſmouth, a ſtrong ſea- port town, ſeventy-two miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of London, in the fiftieth degree forty- 
eight minutes north latitude, and in the firſt . fen x 
minutes weſt longitude. It is the key of England on that 
ſide, and a regular fortification, at the entrance of a creek 
of Portſey iſland, which is about fourteen miles in cir- 
cuit, —1 ſurrounded at high tides by the ſea-water, of 
which ſalt is here made: it is alſo joined to the conti - 
nent by a draw- bridge, where was anciently a ſmall caſtle 
and town called Port Perus, or Port Cheſter, at which 
Veſpaſian landed: this town and caſtle ſtood at the upper 
end of the creek ; but upon the bie of the ſea, the 
inhabitants followed it, and this gave riſe to the buildin 
of the preſent town. Portſmouth is one of the principa 
places for building and laying up the royal navy, it being 
furniſhed with wet and dry docks, and vaſt magazines 
bf nayal and military ſtores : the rope-houſe in particu- 
lar is one continued room eight hundred and ſeventy feet, 
or almoft a quarter of a mile in length. Tbe yard is de- 
fended by a counterſcarp, double moat, with rave- 
lins in the ditch, double paliſadoes, and 'works for cover- 
ing the place where moſt acceſſible. | 
a1 Fo Portſmouth haven a thouſand fail of the largeſt ſhips 
may ride at anchor. The mouth, which is not much 
broader than the Thames at Weſtminſter-bridge, is ſe- 
cured on the Goſport ſide by Charles's fort, James's fort, 
Borough fort, and Block-houſe fort, which has a plat- 
form o pon, great guns level' with the, water ; on the 
other ſide by Portſmouth ſtands South Sea caſtle, and a 
number of additional works have been lately raiſed, ſo as 
to render the place impregnable. The harbour is ſo ſe- 
cured from winds, that they cannot blow from any point 
of the compaſs to the detriment of the ſhips at anchor in 
it; and is ſo deep, that a firſt rate man of war can ride 
at the loweſt ebb without touching the ground; on the 
other hand, there is a boom, ot chain, at its entrance, 
that in caſe of danger can be raiſed and faſtened imme - 
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| if attacked by ſea the enemies ſhips muſt come di 
under South Bas caftle, and afterwatde be 1 4 

long train of cannon from the town and the block-houſe 
which muſt rake them fore and aft, for a mile together, 
before they reach the haven's mouth. . _ 1 

A capital convenience to the harbour of Portſmouth is 
the ſafe and ſpacious road of Spithead, which lies between 
the continent of Hampſhire and the Iſle of Wight, and 
is about twenty miles in length, and in ſome places no 
leſs than three in breadth. It is defended from all winds 
blowing from the weſt to the ſouth-eaſt by the high 
lands of the Iſle of Wight, and from the winds of the op- 
polite quarter by the main land of Hampſhire, the town 
of Portſmouth fronting the middle of the road. The very 
ſands in its neighbourhood contribute to its ſafety ; as for 
inſtance, the Spit lying to the north breaks the ſea on 
that ſide, as the Horſe's Bank does on the eaſt, and No 
Man's Land and the Mother Bank on the ſouth. As to 
the bottom, it is perfectly ſound and good, and the flux 
and reflux of the ſea repairs all the injuries done by the 
anchors, The limits of this road are alſo exactly Ain. 
guiſhed by buoys properly placed. 

The town is ſtrong on the land- ſide, it being encom- 
paſſed by a wall, and the many additional works that 
have been lately made, The men continually em- 
ployed in the yard amount to at leaſt a thouſand, and their 
number is greatly increaſed in time of war. The docks 
and yards are, in ſhort, a kind of marine corporation 
within themſelves, | 

The ſituation of Portſmouth is low, and ſo full of 
water and ditches, as to be eſteemed aguiſh. The flreets 
are dirty, and have conſequently a diſagreeable ſmel] ; but 
the continual reſort of ſeamen and ſoldiers render it always 
full of people, eſpecially in time of war, when the inns 
and taverns are perpetually crowded ; but the landlords 
bills are generally not the moſt moderate,” The place is 
in want of. freſh-water ; and, though ſeated in a plentiful 
country, the great conſumption es all ſorts of provi- 
ſions dear; as are alſo lodgings and fuel. Here is a gar- 
riſon and deputy-governor; the church is a large and hand- 
ſome ſtructure, and from the watch-houſfe on the top of 
the ſteeple is a fine proſpect of the harbour, as well as of 
Spithead, where ſhips ride before they come in, lying be- 
tween Portſmouth and the Iſle of Wight. Here is a fine 
new quay for laying up cannon ; and alſo a ſchool, 
founded by the government, for the inſtruction of youth 
in mathematics and navigation, to . qualify them for the 
ſea· ſervice. | 

On the adjoining heath a ſuburb has been built, which, 
for number of inhabitants, and beauty of the houſes, is 
like to exceed the town itſelf. It has a church, a chapel, 
and ſeveral meeting-houſes. 

The government of Portſmouth is by a mayor and al- 
dermen, and the civil government is no more interrupted 
by the military than if there were no garriſon ; ſo that 
there are ſeldom any complaints, either for want of diſ- 
cipline among the (laiers, or' want of prudence in the 
magiſtrates. | | 

t ought not to be omitted, that on the third of July, 
1760, a dreadful fire broke out at twelve in the morning 
in the dock-yard, in a fine pile of building; in the lower 
part of which were pitch, tar, oil, and turpentine; in 
the upper, cables, ſails, and canvas: the next ſtore-houſe 
was the ſpinning-houſe, and above it hemp: the next, 
where the bell hung, was a long lane piled up with de- 
cayed ſtores: the next to that were the rope-makers lay- 
ing walk and tarring-walk, over which were ſails, canvas, 
and ropes. The flames raged with ſuch fury, that all 
theſe buildings were deſtroyed. It rained very hard all 
that night, and it is thought the ſtores caught fire by the 
lightning, which was very terrible, the element appear- 
ing all on a blaze, In the ware-houfes that were con- 
ſumed were depoſited a thouſand and fifty tons of hemp, 
five hundred tons of cordage, and about ſeven hundred 
ſails, beſides many hundred barrels of tar and oil; yet 
with all this devaſtation, ſuch was the diligence exerted, 
and ſuch the quantity of ſtores at Chatham, and in other 
magazines, that the loſs was ſoon ſupplied without much 
affecting our public concerns, though in the midſt of a 
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ENGLAND. 
| ort is parted from Portſmouth by a narrow arm 
4 Ke is a pretty large town that has a good 
trade in time of war; and has lately been improved by 
an hoſpital and ſome ſtrong fortifications added to thoſe 
already mentioned, 15 | N 
Andover, a large boraugh, ſixty- two miles to the weſt- 
. by-ſouth of London, is a great thorough-fare on the di- 
A weſtern road, as well from Newbury to Saliſbury, 
25 from London to Taunton, and all the manufacturing 
towns in Somerſetſhire, by which means it is greatly en- 
riched. It is very healthy, and pleaſantly fitated on the 
borders of the downs commonly called Saliſbury-plain, 
and is a thriving, handſome, well-built, and populous 
town. Here is an hoſpital for ſix men, and a free 
25 15 this town is the village called Wey-hill, 
| where the open down-country begins, and where IS held 
the greateſt fair for erp in this nation, principally of 
ewes, for ſtore- heep; for the farmers of many of the 
neighbouring counties come here to buy: at the ſame time 
are fold great quantities of leather, hops, and cheeſe. 
This fair is held on the tenth of Oddober. 
We ſhall now deſcribe the Iſle of Wight, which is 
generally included under Hampſhire; This iſland extends 
—— eaſt to well, in ſomewhat of an oval form : It is 
twenty-one miles in length, twelve in the middle where 
broadeſt, and ſixty in circumfererice j; but the ſea breaks 
in ſo far on the north fide, as almoſt to divide it into two 
parts. The moſt eaſterly point of the iſland lies oppoſite 
to Portſmouth, and the moſt weſterly oppofite the little 
borough of Chriſtchurch, , It is encompaſſed with focks, 
eſpecially towards France, of which the molt nottd are 
the Shingles and the Needles in the weſtern point, Theſe 
rocks render it in moſt places inacceſſible ; and where the 
hore is almoſt level and lies expoſed, as it does towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, it is fortified by caſtles, forts, and block- 
houſes. | | | *y £4 ; . , 
The air is very healthy, and the ſoil fruitful, it pro- 
ducing corn enough in one year to ſerve the inhabitants 
ſeven ; and this enables them to export great quantities 
to England and elſewhere. There is every where plenty 
of hares, rabbets, partridges, pheaſants, lapwings, and 
variety of wild-fow) ; it has two parks ſtocked with deer; 
but only one ſmall foreſt, ſo that the inhabitants are 
obliged to fetch their wood from the neighbouring coaſts. 
Through the middle of the ifland runs a long ridge of 
hills, which afford paſture for ſheep; whoſe wool be- 
ing very fine, is in great repute among the clothiers. 
In the north part is very good paſturage and meadow 
ground. The ſouthern is in a manner all a corn coun- 
try, incloſed with hedges and ditches. Here is found the 
beſt tobacco-pipe clay, and fine white ſand, of which 
drinking-glafſes are made. The inhabitants have alſo 
abundance of fiſh from the ſea. 

The natives are generally long lived, vigorous, ald 
able to undergo much labour. L he iſland contains four 
market-towns, of which three {end members to parlia- 
ment; four caſtles, fifty- two pariſhes, above three thou- 
fand houſes, and near twenty-ſeven thouſand ſouls, of 
which it is ſaid five thoufand ate fit to bear arms. The 
militia are ſo well diſciplined by their officers, that they 
are reckoned as good ſoldiers as any in the Kingdom. They 
are divided into cleven bands, over each of which is a 
centurion, and the inferior officers are called vintons. 
There are ſeveral beacons in the iſland, at which conti- 
nual watch is kept to give notice of the approach of an 
enemy. 

The government of the iſland, which is a poſt of 
great truſt, is always lodged in a general of the army, an 
admiral of the fleet, or ſome other perſon of high rank; 
and under him are all the governors of the forts and caſtles 
in the iſland, where a regiment, and ſometimes more, are 
commonly kept in 45 Fig In ecclefiaſtical affairs it is 
ſubject to the biſhop of Wincheſter, and in civil affairs 
to the county of Southampton. The ba 
boroughs, which all lie on the north ſide of the iſland, 
are the following: | 

Newport, which is the principal town, and is ſeated 
in the middle of the iſland, eighty-five miles to the ſouth- 
welt of London, It was formerly called Medena, and 
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Meden, from whence the whole adjacent country, to the 


% 
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eaſt and weſt of the bay, is called Eaſt and Weſt Meden. 
t is a very ancient borough by preſcription, but did not 
ſend members to parliament till the reign of gueen Eliza- 
beth ; and its charter, by which it is now governed, was 
granted by King James I. Tt has a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, a recorder, and twelve burgeſſes. The town is 
large and populous, yet its charch is only a chapel of eaſe” 
to Cariſbrooke. , It is ſeated on the river Cowes, which 
falls into the ſea near the town and caſtle of Cowes. 
Veſſels of ſmall burthen come up to the quays, but the 
larger ſhips are unloaded, and the merchandize brought 
up hither in barges. The houſes are built of ſtone, the 
ſtreets are clean, and it has 'a charity-ſchool well en- 
dowed, _ Vr. 5 raw 

Yarmouth is ſeated upofi 4 creek about a mile from its 
entrance, eight miles to the weſt of Newport, and is go- 
verned by a niayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and com- 
mon-council. It is defended by a caſtle which has a 
garriſon, and the houſes, which are handſome, are gene- 
rally built of ſtohe. wi nn 

Newtown, or Newton, is a little borough at the end 
of another ſmall creek on the ſame fide of the iſland, and 
is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes; bit though it has 
a convenient haven, it is the moſt jihconfiderable of all 
the three boroughs. | n | 

The other places of nioſt impbrtarice ate two pretty 
towns, both tamed Cowes, one on the caft and the o- 
ther ori the weſt ſide of the river of the ſame name. Weſt 
Cowes is the moſt flouriſhing town in the iſland ; it is 
ſituated in fifty degrees forty-two minutes latitude, and iii 
one degree twenty-ſix minutes weſt longitude, and has a 
caſtle built by Henry VIII. Here maſters of ſhips, and 
merchants homeward or outward bound, are furniſhed 
with money for bills, and the ſhips ſupplied with ſtores 
of freſh proviſions. Several merchants live here, and 
have handſome houſes ; but the town lying low, is not 
eſteemed very healthy: The caſtle of Eaſt Cowes has 
been neglected; but in that of Weſt Cowes is conſtantly 
kept a garrifon, under the command of the deputy-go- 
vernor of the iſland. This is à plate of general rendez- 
vous for merchant ſhips that wait for convoys; 

In the Engliſh Channel afe four other iſlands oppoſite 
this county and ſubje& to England; theſe are e 
Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though tney ſie 
much nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of 
England, are within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. They 
lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's bay, between 
Cape La Hogue in Normandy and Cape Frebelle in Brit- 
tany. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark 
is four leagues, between that and Guernſey ſeven leagues, 
and between the ſame and Alderney nine leagues. 

Jerſey, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies fartheſt within 
the bay, in forty-nine degrees ſeven minutes north lati- 
tude, and in the ſecond degree twenty-fix minutes weſt 
longitude, eighteen miles to the weſt of Normandy, and 
eighty-four to the ſouth of Portland in Dorſetſhire, and 
in the time of the Romans was called Cæſarea. It is 
not above twelve miles in length; nor- much above ſix 
where broadeſt, which is at the two extremities, It is 
defended by rocks and dangerous quickſands. On the 
north fide the cliffs riſe forty or fifty fathoms high, which 
render it inacceſſible on that fide; but on the ſouth the 
ſhore is almoſt level with the water. In the weft part of 
the iſland is a large tract of laid once cultivated and ver 
fertile, but now a barren deſart, cauſed by the we 
winds throwing up ſand from the bottom to the top of 
the higheſt cliffs. The higher lands are diverſified by 
gritty, gravelly, ſtoney, and fine mold; the lower by a 
deep, rich, and heavy ſoil. The middle part of the iſland 
is ſomewhat mountainous, and fo thick planted with trees, 
that at a diſtance it teſembles one entire foreſt, though in 
walking through it there is hardly a thicket of any t ing 
to be ſeen but hedge-rows and otchards of 'apple-trees. 
The valleys under the Hills are __ watered with brooks, 
and have plenty of cattle and ſmall ſheep, with very fine 
- wool, and very ſweet meat, which is aſcribed to the ſhort- 
neſs of the graſs. The horſes are good for draught ; 
but few fit for the ſaddle. The iſtand produces vatlety 
of trees, roots, and herbs 3 but not corn enough for the 
inhabitants, who therefore ſend for it to England and 


France, and fometimes to Dantzie. The fields are in- 
6P. cloſed 
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incloſed by 
eight or ten 
planted with quickſets and trees. 

There is no place in the world 
produces ſo much cyder, it being computed that in ſome 
years they have made twenty-four thouſand hogſheads, on 


reat mounds of- earth, raiſed from ſix to 
high, proportionably thick and ſolid, 


of the ſame extent that 


which account, and from the cheapneſs of French wine 
and brandy, it is not worth their while to ſet up malting 
and brewing, Though the whole iſland is in a manner 
one entire rock, there is ſcarce a houſe, even on the high- 
eſt hill, but has ſome ſpring near it. 

Here are abundance of hares and rabbets; the country 
alſo abounds with ſea-fowl, and the common forts of 
land-fowl, both tame and wild, eſpecially barnacles, or 

land geeſe, which come only in very cold weather. 

e partridges of this iſland have red feet and eyes, like 
a pheaſant, and feathers of various colours. This is in- 
deed a beautiful bird ; but the fleſh is not more delicate 
than that of the grey partridges in England. They have 
alſo a great variety of ſea fiſh, ſome of which are ſeldom 
ſeen on our coaſts. 

As the air of this iſland is very healthy, thoſe of the 
inhabitants who are temperate live to a great age; but 
the coaſt is very ſubject to ſtorms by weſterly winds, 
from which they have no land to ſhelter them nearer 
than North America; and there is a vaſt chain of 
rocks about the iſland, among which the tides and cur- 
rents are ſo ſtrong and rapid, that the navigation is ex- 
tremely dangerous to thoſe who are not perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the coaſt, 

The inhabitants, who are computed to amount to a- 
bove twenty thouſand, have a mixture of Engliſh and 
French ; but French is moſt generally the language both 
of the pulpit and the bar. 

The buildings of this iſland are generally of rag- ſtone; 
but ſome of the wealthy inhabitants have their houſes 
fronted with a reddiſh white ſtone, capable of being po- 
liſhed like marble, and of which there is a rich quarry 
on a hill called Montmado. Their churches and ſome of 
their edifices are covered with blue ſlate; but the ordinary 
dwellings are thatched. 

The ſtaple manufacture is knit ſtockings and caps, 
many thouſand pair of which are weekly ſold at St, Helier 
to the merchants. Their principal foreign trade is to 
Newfoundland, whither, particularly in 1732, they ſent 
twenty-four ſhips z theſe proceed from thence to the 
Mediterranean to diſpoſe of their fiſh. 

The chief officer is the governor, who has the cuſtody 
of his majeſty's caſtles, with the command of the garri- 
ſons and the militia of the country, which conſiſts of two 
troops of horſe-guards, and five regiments of foot, in 
which are included all the men in the iſland, The civil 
government is adminiſtered by a bailey, aſſiſted by twelve 
jurats. They have here alſo what they call an aſſembly 
of the ſtates, which reſembles in miniature the parliament 
of Great Britain. | 

The iſland is divided into twelve pariſhes, which are 
ſo laid out that each has a communication with the ſea ; 
theſe are ſubdivided into fifty-two vintaines, fo called 
from the number of twenty houſes, which each is ſuppoſed 
to have formerly contained, juſt as in England ten houſes 
anciently made a tything. The principal places in the 
iſland are, 

St. Heher, the capital, is ſeated in the bay of St. Aubin, 
where it has an barbour and a ſtone pier. Its ſituation is 
both commodious and. pleaſant, having the ſea on the 
ſouth-weſt, with a full proſpect of the road for ſhips, and 
hills on the north that ſhelter it from the cold; on the 
bottom of theſe hills are meadows refreſhed by a rivulet, 
that enters the ſtreets and the very houſes, ſo that the 
water is eaſily brought up by buckets let down through 
a trap-door, or by 22 Another large hill proj 
in a manner over the town, and has an agreeable walk 
and an extenſive. proſpect, The town cont of above 
four hundred houſes, and the ſtreets are wide and well 

aved. The ſeat of juſtice ſtands in a large ſquare, with 

Fandieme ſtructures on each fide. Its market, which is on 
Saturday, reſembles a fair, it being reſorted to by peo- 


le from all parts of the ifland. The town is chiefly in- 


bited by ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailers of liquor, 
it wanting ſcarce any thing that is either or con- 
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venient, The corti-market-is within a piazza, an 
ſhambles in a ſpacious room; The 8 of the * 
bitants is computed to amount to at leaſt two thouſand 
In the church, prayers are tead alternately in Engliſh and 
oo | | 

t. Aubin is chiefly inhabited by merchants and m 
of ſhips, who nr hore for the ſake of its port, r= 
is the beſt and moſt frequented in the iſland ; but is too 
much ſtraitened between hills and the ſea, on which 
account it is not half ſo large as St. Helier ; but the houſes 
are as neat. Its market is rather an exchange for the 
merchants, Its pariſh church, dedicated to St. Brelance, 
is at ſuch a diſtance, and there is ſuch a bleak hill to 
paſs over to it, that the better ſort of inhabitants have by 
contribution erected a handſome chapel in the town, 
There is a fort here with cannon planted on its baſtions, 
and a ſtrong pier has been run out into the ſea, which 
Joining that fort, renders the harbour very ſafe, for ao 
ſhips can paſs within the pier without permiffion. Into 
this port a veſſel of a hundred and thirty tons may enter 
at half flood; but larger ſhips and men of war muſt keep 
without in the road, where is good anchorage. 

Guernſey extends from eaſt to weſt in the form of a 
harp, and is thirteen miles and a half from the ſouth- 
welt to north-eaſt, and twelve and a half, where broad- 
eſt, from eaſt to weſt, The air is very healthful, and 
the ſoil naturally more rich and fertile than that of Jer- 
ſey ; but the inhabitants neglect the the cultivation of the 
land, for the ſake of commerce : they are, however, ſuf- 
ficiently ſupplied with corn and cattle, both for their own 
uſe, and that of their ſhi | 

The iſland is well fortified by nature with a ridge of 
rocks, one of which abounds with emery, uſed by lapi- 
daries in the poliſhing of ſtones, and by various other 
artificers, Here is a better harbour than any in Jerſey, 
which occaſions its being more reſorted to by merchants ; 
and on the fouth fide the ſhore bends in the form of a 
creſcent, encloſing a bay capable of receiving very large 
ſhips. The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower called 
liium ſarnienſe, the leaves of which are covered with 
ſpangles reſembling gold duſt. It is full of gardens and 
orchards, whence cyder is ſo plentiful, that the common 
people ule it inſtead of ſmall-beer, and the more wealthy 
drink French wine, 

The only harbour is at St. Peter le Port, a little mar- 
ket-town on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland, which has 
only one long and narrow fireet. The mouth of the 
harbour is well ſet with rocks, and on each fide defended 
with a caſtle,” one called the Old Caſtle, and the other 
Caſtle Cornet. This is generally the reſidence of the go- 
vernor of the iſland, who has the command of the gar- 
riſon in this and all the other caſtles, The harbour has 
a good road, from whence ſhips may ſail with any wind, 
and from the road paſs under the guns of the caſtle to 
the pier, cloſe up to the town. This pier is a noble 
work formed of vaſt ſtones, joined together with great 
art and regularity : it is not only a ſecurity to the ſhips, 
but being contiguous to the town is handſomely paved at 
the top with large ſmooth flag-ſtones, guarded with para- 
pets, and being of 2 ngth and breadth, forms a 
pleaſant walk, it affording a free proſpe& of the ſea and 
the neighbouring iſlands. Cornet caftle, which com- 
mands both the town and the harbour, ſtands on a rock, 
is ſeparated from the land by an arm of the ſea, no leſs 
than fix hundred yards wide, and not fordable but at low- 
water in great ſpring tides, 

Alderney is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by 
much the neareſt of all theſe iſlands to 1 ftom 
which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtreight called the 
Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in ſtormy 
weather, .when the two currents meet, otherwiſe it 1s 
ſafe, and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. 

The ifland is healthy, and frujtful both in corn and 
paſture z but has only one church and one town, in 
which are about two hundred houſes, and a thouſand in- 
habitants. The iſland is a dependence of Guernſey, and 
has but one harbour to the ſouth, called Crabbie, which 
is at a conſiderable diſtance from the town, and capable of 
receiving only ſmall veſſels. From hence to the welt 1s 
a range of rocks extending three leagues, which havin 


ſeve eddies are dreadful to mariners, who call them : 
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by the name of the Caſquets, from the principal rock at 
the head of the reſt, PC rp 

'  Sarke, or Serke, is another ſmall iſland dependant on 
Guernſey, and in the middle of all the reſt. The air is 
ſerene, and generally free from fogs and clouds ; and 
though they , no phyſicians in the iſland, it is com- 
mon to meet men of upwards of four-ſcore years of age. 
It contains fix fine ſprings, and the foil, though for the 
moſt part hot and ſandy, is ſo fruitful as to aftord all ne- 
ceſſaries for its inhabitants, and particularly bears all kinds 
of roots, as turneps, carrots, &c. and is well ſtocked with 
apple-trees, of which is made excellent cyder : it alſo 
produces moſt kinds of grain ; but not in any extraor- 
dinary quantity. Their paſture is ſhort, though exceed- 
ing ſweet, and therefore they have fine mutton ; but no 
more cows than are ſufficient to ſupply them with milk 
and butter; for they have generally their cheeſe from 
England. The iſland alſo abounds in ducks, mallard, 
woodcocks, teal, and other wild fowl ; and the cliff- 
pigeons, at ſome ſeaſons, almoſt cover the whole iſland. 
Of rabbets they have great plenty, and alſo of a variety 
of ſea· fiſn. 

The trade here extends no farther than to Briſtol and 
ſome of the weſtern ports, and the chief if not the only 
manufacture in the iſland is knitting of ſtockings, gloves, 
and waiſtcoats, in which the men, women, and children 
are employed. Theſe they trade with to the ports of 
England, and return with neceſlaries ; for which purpoſe 
they have ſeveral ſmall veſſels. 


SECT. XI. 


Of Berkhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, Soil, 
Produce, Rivers, and 7 a Towns ; with a particular 


ERKSHIRE is bounded on the north by the Thames, 
which divides it from Buckinghamſhire and Oxford- 
ſhire 3 on the eaſt by Middleſex and Surry ; on the ſouth 

by Hampſhire ; and on the weſt by Wiltſhire and Glou- 

ceſterſhire. It is thirty-nine miles in length, twenty- 
nine in breadth, and a hundred and twenty in circum- 
ference, ref. about ſeventeen thouſand houſes, 

eighty-five thouſand inhabitants, ſixty-two vicarages, a 
hundred and forty pariſhes, ſix hundred and ſeventy-one 
vue, and twelve market - towns. 

The whole county is divided into twenty hundreds, 
and ſends nine members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, two for New Windſor, two for Reading, 
two for Wallingford, and one for Abingdon. 

The air is generally exceeding healthy, the ſoil fertile 
enough, where cultivated, and the whole county, which 
is one of the moſt pleaſant in England, is well ſtocked 
with cattle and timber, particularly with oak and beech 
in the weſtern parts, — = Windſor foreſt, which alſo 
abounds with wild-fowl and other game. The weſtern 
por is the moſt fruitful, eſpecially what is called the 

ale of White-horſe, ſo named from the bare fide of a 
chalky hill, made to repreſent that animal, which, leſt 
it ſhould loſe its ſhape, the neighbouring inhabitants 
once a year take ſome pains in trimming, and then con- 
clude the day with merriment. 

Tue chief produce of the country is corn of all kinds, 

particularly bacley, they having great crops in the above 
vale, of which they make conſiderable quantities of malt. 

The rivers Thames and Kennet, the one on the north 

and the other on the ſouth ſides of the county, ſupply 
t with fiſh, eſpecially fine large trouts and cray-fiſh, 

It is ſaid that land in this county bears a better price than 

in any other at the. ſame diſtance from London. Its prin- 

2 manufactures conſiſt of woollen cloth and fail 


I be rivers of Berkſhire are the Iſis, which here falls 
into the Thames, and is of great ſeryice in conveying its 
produce to London. The Kennet, which at ng. 
receives barges of a hundred and ten tons burthen, an 

in navigable as high as Newbury; and the Lamburn, 
Which indeed is very ſmall, but, contrary to the other 
rivers of this iſland, is always higheſt in ſummer, and 


gradually decreaſes as the winter approaches, till at laſt 


on B E. 
it is entirely dry. The 


are the fol owing: 
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principal places in this county 


Windſor, whoſe delightful ſituation on the winding 


ſhore of the Thames occaſions its name, is a well inha- 
bited borough twenty-fout\ miles to the weſt of London, 
ſeated on the ſouth bank of that river, in the midſt of 
delightful valleys. Its church is a ſpacious ancient build- 


| Ing, which ſtands in the high ſtreet of the town, in which 
is alſo the town-houſe, a neat regular edifice ſupported 


with columns and arches of Portland ſtone, having at the 
north end a niche in which is the ſtatue of queen Anne, 
and on the ſouth the ſtatue of prince George of Den- 
mark, her majeſty's conſort, In the area underneath the 
town-hall the market js kept every Saturday, and is plen- 
tifully ſupplied with corn, meat, fiſh, and all other pro- 
viſions, | | | 

Many gentlemen of fortune and family conſtantly re- 
ſide in the town and its neighbourhood. The duke of St. 
Alban's has a handſome large houſe on the eaſt part of the 
town, with pleaſant gardens that extend to the park; and 
at the ſouth ſide of the town is the houſe of Sir Edward 
Walpole, a neat regular ſtructure, with large gardens 
ny laid out and deſigned, where marſhal Belle- 
iſle reſided while priſoner in England, | 

This town is moſt celebrated fot its caſtle, the delight- 
ful palace of the Engliſh monarchs. It was firſt built for 
a Cuaging tons by illiam the Conqueror, ſoon after his 
being eſtabliſhed on the throne. It was greatly improv- 
ed by Henry I, who added many additional buildings. 
Our 222 ſovereigns reſided in this ſtructure till 
king Edward III. employed William of Wickham, aſter- 
wards biſhop of Wincheſter, to rebuild the whole, which 
he accompliſhed, and encloſed it with a ſtrong wall. 
Great additions were, however, made to the caſtle b 
ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly by Edward IV. 
Henry VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, and Charles II. This 
laſt prince entirely repaired the caſtle, and as he kept his 
court there during the fummer ſeaſon, he ſpared no ex- 
pence in rendering it worthy the royal reſidence. | 

This venerable caſtle is divided into two courts, or 
wards, with a large round tower between them. The 
whole contains aboye twelve acres of ground, and has 
many towers and batteries for its defence. It is ſituated 
upon a high hill, which riſes by a gentle aſcent, and 
enjoys a moſt delightful * . : in the front is a wide 
and extenſive vale, adorned with meadows and corn- 
helds, with groves on each fide, and the Thames wind- 
ing through it; and behind are every where hills cover- 
ed with woods, as if deſigned by nature for game and 
hunting. On the declivity of the hill is a fine terras faced 
with a rampart of free-ſtone eighteen hundred and ſeventy 
feet in length, which is one of the nobleſt walks in 
Europe, both with reſpe& to its ſtrength, its grandeur, 
and the fine and extenſive proſpect over the Thames of 
the adjacent 2 on every ſide, where, from the va- 
riety of fine villas ſcattered about, nature and art ſeem 
to vie with each other in beauty, From this terras you 
enter a fine park, which ſurrounds the palace, and is called 
the little park, to diſtinguiſh it from another much larger. 
This little park is four miles in circumference, and ſur- 
rounded. by a brick wall, The turf is of the moſt beau- 
tiful green, and it is adorned with many ſhady walks, 
eſpecially that called Queen Elizabeth's, which on ſum- 
mer evenings is frequented by the beſt company. This 
park is well ſtocked with deer and other game, and the 
lodge at the farther end is a delightful habitation. 

o return to the caſtle, In the upper court is a ſpa- 
cious and regular ſquare, containing on the north ſide the 
royal apartments and St. George's hall; on the ſouth and 
eaſt ſides are the royal apartments, thoſe of the prince of 
Wales, and the great officers of ſtate z and in the cen- 
ter of the area is an equeſtrian ſtatue in copper of king 
Charles II. in the habit of one of the Cæſars, ſtanding on 
a marble pedeſtal, The round tower, which forms the 
weſt ſide of this upper court, contains the governor's 
apartments: it is built on the higheſt part of the mount, 
and there is an aſcent to it by a large flight of ſtone ſteps; 
theſe apartments are ſpacious and noble, and among the 
reſt is a guard-room or magazine of arms. 


The lower court is larger than the other, and is 2 / 
manner divided into two parts by St. George's chapel, 
| which 
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"which ſtands in the centet; On the north or inner fide 
are the houſes and apartments of the dean and canons of 
that chapel, with thoſe of the minor canons, clerks, and 
other officers; and on the ſouth and weſt ſides of the 
outer part are the houſes of the poor knights of Windlor, 
The royal apartments in the upper court are uſually 
termed the ftar building, from a ſtar and garter in gold 
in the middle of the ſtructure, on the outſide next the 
terras: The entrance is through a handſome veſtibule ſup- 
orted by columns of the Ionic order, with ſome antique 
buſts in ſeveral niches. This leads to the great ſtair- 
caſe, which is finely painted with ſeveral fabulous ſtories 
from Ovid's Metamorphoſes : in the dome Phaeton is re- 
preſented entreating Apollo to let him drive tbe cha- 
tiot of the ſun: in large compartments in the ſtaircaſe 
are the transformation of Phacton's ſiſters into poplar- 
trees, and Cycnus into a ſwan, In ſeveral parts of the 
cleling are repreſented the ſigns of the zodiac ſupported 
by the wirids, with baſkets of flowers beautifully diſpoſ- 
6d at the cofners are the four elements, each expteſſed 
by a variety of figures. Aurora is alſo repreſented with 
her nymphs giving water to her horſes. The whole is 
beautifully diſpoſed, and from this ſtaircaſe you have a 
view of the back ftairs painted with the ſtory of Melea- 
ger and Atalanta, 
On the top of the ſtaircaſe 70 firſt enter the queen's 
e which is completely furniſhed with arms, 
eautifully ranged and diſpoſed into various forms. On 
the cieling is Britannia in the perſon of queen Catharine 
of Portugal, conſort to king Charles II. ſeated on a globe, 
bearing the arms of England and Portugal, with the four 
rand diviſions of the earth making their ſeveral offes- 
ings ; and on different parts of the cieling are heathen 
deities, with zephyrs, cupids, and other embelliſh- 
ments. f 
You next enter the queen's pteſence- chamber, on the 
ceiling of which is ny queen Catharine, attend- 
ed by the Virtues, while Fame ſounds the happineſs of 
Britain, and below Juſtice is driving away Envy, Sedi- 
tion, &c. The room is hung with tapeſtry repreſenting 
the perſecution of the primitive Chriſtians. 
The cieling of the queen's audience- chamber is paint- 
ed with Britannia in the perſon of queen Catharine in a 
cat drawn by ſwans to the temple of Virtue, attended by 
Flora, Ceres, Pomona, &c. 
tapeſtry, and the canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet ſet up 
by queen Anne. 5 | 
On the cieling of the ball-room king Charles II. is re- 
eſented giving freedom to Europe by the figures of 
Perſeus and Andromeda, The tapeftry, which was made 
at Bruſſels, and ſet up by king Charles II. repreſents 
the ſeaſons of the year ; and both this room and all the 
former are adorned with ſeveral pictures by the greateſt 
maſters. | p 
The next is the queen's drawing-room, where on the 
cieling is painted the aſſembly of the gods and goddeſſes: 
jr is Hung with tapeſtry vioteſeating the twelve months of 
the year, and adorned with pictures of Lot and his daugh- 
ters after Angelo, and ſeveral other pieces by the great 
maſters, A 
In the queen's bed-chamber the bed of ſtate is of rich 
flowered velvet, made in Spitalfields by order of queen 
Anne, and the tapeſtry, which repreſents the harveſt ſea- 
ſon, was alſo made at London. The cieling is painted 
with the ſtory of Diana and Endymion, and the room 
adorned with the pictures of the Holy family, by Ra- 
phael'; Herod's cruelty, by Giulio Romano; and Judith 
and Holofernes, by Guido. | 
Tue next is the room of beauties, ſo named from the 
Pare of the moſt celebrated beauties in the reign | 
ing Charles II. They are fourteen in number, and 
original paintings, by Sir Peter Lely. | 
Veen Elizabeth's, or the picturè- gallery, is adorn- 
ed with a great number of fine paintings, among which 
are Rome in flames, by Giulio Romano ; the 'pool of 
Betheſda, by Tintoret; a Roman family, by Titian; 
and two uſurers, an admired piece, by the famous 
blackſmith of Antwerp. There is here likewiſe queen 
Caroline's china-cloſer, filled with a great variety of cu- 
tious china, elegantly diſpoſed. This cloſet is finely 
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The room is hung with 


ExcLany, 


gilt and ornamented, and likewiſe adorned wit 

pictures done by. Holbein, | 828 

On the cieling of the king's cloſet is painted the 
of Jupiter and Leda; and among other curioſities this 
room contains a large frame of needle-work ſaid to be 
wrought by Mary queen of Scots, and it is alſo adorned 
| with ſeveral fine paintings, particularly Titian's daugh. 
ter, by herſelf ; a German fy, by Raphael, &c. 

It would carry us to too great a length were we to de. 
ſcribe the numerous paintings and ornaments of the king's 
drefling-room, bed-chamber, drawing-room, audience. 

chamber, preſence-chamber, and ' guard-chamber ; the 

cielings being painted and the rooms adorned with ad- 
mirable pictures. ra 

St. George's chamber, which is ſet apart for the ho- 
nour of the moſt illuſtrious order of the Garter, ought 
not, however, to be omitted, it being one of the nobleſt 
rooms in Euro In a latge oval in the center of the 
cieling king Charles II. is repreſented in the habit of the 
order, attended by England, Scotland, and Ireland ; Re- 
ligion and Plenty hold a crown over his head; Regal Go- 
vernment is ſupported by Religion and Eternity, while 
Juſtice, attended by Fortitude, "T'emperance, and Pru- 
dence, beat down Rebellion and Faction. To the throne 
is an aſcent by five ſteps of fine marble, to which the 
painter has added five more, with ſuch perfection, as to 
deceive the fight, and induce the ſpectator to think them 
equally real. This noble room is a hundred and eight 
feet in length, and the whole north fide is taken up with 
the triumphant entry of Edward the Black Prince, while 
2 III. = founder of the order of the Garter, is 

cated on a throne teceiving ive ki 

wary Probe; > the captive kings of France 
| The my © chapel is no leſs richly adorned : on the 

cieling is finely repreſented our Lords Aſcention ; the 

altar- piece is adorned with a noble painting of the Laſt 

Supper, and the north fide with the repreſentation of 

our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his curing 

the fick of the palſey, and other miracles, by Verro. The 
canopy, curtains, and furniture are of crimſon velvet; 
and the beautiful carved work is done by Gibbons. 

St. George's chapel has always been efteemed for its 
neatneſs and beauty, and in particular the ſtone roof is 
accounted an excellent piece of workmanſhip ; but what 
appears moſt worthy of notice is the choir : on each fide 
are the ſtalls of the ſovereign and knights companions of 
the moſt noble order of the Garter, with the helmet, 
mantling, creſt, and ſword of each knight ſet up over his 
tall, on a canopy of ancient carving curioufly wrought; 
and over the canopy is affixed the banner or arms of each 
knight properly blazoned on filk, and on the back of the 
ſtalls are the titles of the knights, with their arms neatly 
_——_ and blazoned on copper. 

ſovereign's ſtall is on the right hand of the en- 


| trance into the choir, and is covered with purple velvet 


and cloth of gold, and has a canopy and complete furni- 
ture of the ſame rich materials; his banner is likewiſe of 
velyet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. The prince's 
ſtall is on the left, but has no diſtinction from thoſe of 
the reſt of the knights, they being all companions and 

collegues equal in honour. 
This chapel has alſo'the monuments of ſeveral princes 
and of the nobility, ſome of which are very magnificent. 
Having now finiſhed our deſcription of Windſor caſtle, 
we ought to take ſome notice of the great park, and the 
foreſt : the former lies on the ſouth fide of the town, and 
opens by a noble road in a direct line to the top of a de- 
lightful- hill at near three miles diſtance. This road 
leads through a double plantation of trees on each (ide to 
the ranger's lodge, the reſidence of the late duke of Cum- 
berland; who greatly improved the natural beauties of the 
park, and by large plantations, extenſive lawns, new 
canals, and rivers, rendered this villa an habitation wor- 
thy of a prince. This park is fourteen miles in circum- 
ference, well ftocked with deer and other game, with 
foreign beaſts and birds. The new erected building on 
Shrub's hill is adorned beneath with a beautiful rural 
landſcape; a noble piece of water, produced at a great ex- 
pence from a ſmall ſtream, capable of carrying barges 
and pleaſure - boats, terminates in a grotto and large 
3 NW © --— -" caſcade, 


ENGLAND: 


caſcade, and over it his royal highneſs erected a noble 


bridge conſiſting of one arch, a hundred and ſixty-five | 
ids 5-5. | X\ 
The duke alſo greatly improved Windſor foreſt, which 
joins to the park, and has been rendered famous where- 
ever the Engliſh tongue is underſtood, by the pen of the 
celebrated Pope. It is indeed generally barren and uncul- 
tivated, yet is finely diverſified with hills and vales, woods 
and lawns, interſperſed with pleaſant villas, towns, and 
illages. | 
is e ſhall now proceed to the principal towns; and 
ſhall begin with | _ 

Reading, which is ſo called from the Britiſh word 
Rhedim, that is Fern; which formerly grew in great 
quantities there. This is a very large and wealth 
town, ſeated on the river Kennet, forty miles to the we 
of London, and ſeventy-five to the eaſt of Briſtol; but 
is ſo near the Thames, that the largeſt barges which 
they uſe may come up to the town bridge, where they 
have wharfs to load and unload them; The inhabitants 
carry on a very great trade, which chiefly conſiſts in this 
water- navigation to and from London; and they have 
neceſſatily a great trade into the country for the conſump- 
tion of the goods brought by their barges from London, 
particularly coals, ſalt, grocery- wares, oils, and all heavy 

s. By theſe barges they ſend from hence to Lon- 
don great quantities of malt, meal, and timber, There 
are here three churches, which are St. Mary's, St. Lau- 
rence's, and St. Giles's, built of flint and ſquare ſtones in 
the quincunx faſhion, with tall towers of the ſame ma- 
terials. Here are alſo two large meeting-houſes, befides 
that of the Quakers, $47 = — ny about eight thou- 
ſand people, including a little hamlet at the bridge over 
the Thames. | ; 

This town had formerly a famous abbey, in which the 
parliament of England has been ſometimes held; it ſtood 
in a fine ſituation, and large ruins of it are ftill viſible, 

built of flint: the walls which remain are about eight 
feet thick, though the ſtone that faced them is gone. 
There are many remnants of arched vaults, and the ab- 
bey gate is yet pretty entire. This ſtructure was built 
by king Henry I, on an old abbey formerly erected by a 
Saxon Fady that prince was buried in it, with his queen, 
but their monuments are not now to be found. The town 
is goyerned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve bur- 
gelles, and other officers. _ / 

Newbury is ſituated fifty-ſix miles from London, in a 
moſt fruitful plain, watered by the river Kennet, which is 
made navigable up to the town. The ſtreets are ſpacious, 
and the market-place large, in which is ſold a great deal 
of corn, and it contains a hall in which the buſineſs of 
the corporation is tranſacted. It is governed by a mayor, 
high-ſteward, aldermen, and burgeſſes. It has a charity- 
ſchool for forty boys, and the place is noted for good 
trout and'cray-fiſh : all ſorts of proviſions are here like- 
wiſe very reaſonable. Part of Newbury is known by 
the name of Speenham-land, it riſing out of the ruins of 

an old town called Spine, the- remains of which join to 
Newbury, in reſpe& to which it was called New Borough, 
and for ſhortneſs Newbury, This town was anciently 
very famous, for making woollen cloth, and the people 
now are generally employed in making ſhalloons. 

Here lived the famous Jack of Newbury, the greateſt 
clothien in England, he having a hundred looms at 


work in his own bouſe. He flouriſhed in the reign of 


Henry VIII. and marched at the head of a hundred of 
his own men, all cloathed in one uniform, and maintain- 
ed at his own expence, to the battle of Flodden - field, 
where he behaved with great braver. | 
Near this town were fought two bloody battles -be- 
tween the army of king Charles I. and the parliament's 
forces, the king himſelf being preſent at both. 
Maidenhead is an ancient town, twelve miles from 
Reading, and twenty-eight from London, under the go» 
vernment of a high-ſteward, a mayor, and ten aldermen, 
out of whom they annually elect two bridge · maſters, to 
look after the large timber bridge which here croſles the 
Thames, for the repair of which the town has three trees 
annually allowed them out of Windſor foreſt. Maiden- 
head is ſaid to be ſo called from one of the eleven thou- 
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521 


ſand 4 which the legend tells us were martyred with 


St. Urſula, The town is a great thorough-fare, and has 
many good inns, with a weekly market on Wedneſ- 


Wallingford is an ancient; large; and well-built town, 
forty-fix miles to the weſt of London: in the cown-hall 
the aſſizes are ſometimes held, and there the quarter- 
ſeſſions are always held for the borough; It is ſeated on 
the Thames, over which is a ftone bridge of nineteen 
arches, and four draw- bridges. It has been ſurrounded 
with a wall a mite and a half in circumference, and had 
à ſtrong caſtle, but it is now demoliſhed. It had like- 
wiſe four pariſh-churches; but two of them were de- 
ſtroyed during the civil wars. It has a free-ſchool, and 
a handſome market-houſe, - in which the magiſtrates 


w_ the ſeſſions; it being governed by a mayor, bur- 
8 es, &c, * 


* a handſome well-buile town, where the 
afſizes, ſeſſions, and other-public meetings of the county 
are generally held. It has a ſtately market-houſe built 
on high pillars, over which is a large hall for the aſſizes. 
Here are alſo two churches, and the town conſiſts of ſe- 
veral well-built ſtreets, which center in an open and ſpa- 
cious place, whete the corn market is kept. The inhabi- 
tants make great quantities of malt, which they ſend in 
barges to London. Here is'a good free-ſchool, and 4 
charity-ſchool founded in 1563. The corporation con- 
ſiſts of a mayor, two bailiffs, and nine aldermen. This 


place was famed for religious houſes in the time of the 
ancient Britons,” © © 
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Of angie, or Min; its None, Situation, Extent, Air, 


Soil, Produce, Rivers, Diviſions, c. and principal Towns; 
- with a particular Deſcription of Stonehenge, and whatever 
s r trite | 


it moſſt curious in thi 
W its name from Wilton, once 
its capital; which was ſo called from its ſituation 
on the river Willy, it being from Willy-town con- 
tracted to Wilton. It is bounded on the north-eaſt and 
eaſt by Berkſhire, laſt deſcribed ; on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Hampſhire ; on the ſonth-weſt by Somerſetſhire; and 
on the north-weſt and north by. Glouceſterſhire. Its length 
from north to ſouth is near fifty-four miles, its breath 
from eaſt to weſt thirty eight, and it is about a hundred 
and forty- two in circumference. | 
The air is ſweet and healthy, though ſomething ſharp 
on the hills in winter; but it is mile during that ſeaſon 
in the vales. The land in the northern parts is gene- 
rally hilly and woody; in the ſouthern it is rich and fer- 
tile ; in the middle it chiefly conſiſts of downs, that af- 
ford the beſt paſture for ſheep ; and in the valleys, which 
divide the downs, are abundance of corn-fields and rick 
meadows. In ſome places is foundknot-graſs near twent 
feet in length, with which hogs are fed, eſpecially about 
Market Lavington, Its chief commodities are thee , 
wool, wood, and ſtone; of this laſt there are excellent 
quarries at Chilmark, on the banks of the river Nadder, 
where ſome of the ſtones are twenty yards in len h, and 
four in thickneſs, without a flaw.” The chief manu- 
factures are thoſe relating to the cloathing trade, ; 
The principal rivers in Wiltſhire are the Upper and 
Lower Avon, the Nadder, the Willy, the E, and 
the Kennet. The Upper Avon riſes near the center of 
the county, and running ſouthward enters Hampſhire, 
The Lower Avon riſes-in the northern edge of Wiltſhire. 
ſſes by Malmſbury, and at length enters Somerſetſhire. 
The Nadder riſes in the ſouth-weſt point of the coun 0 
and flowing eaſtward to — there joins the Avon. 
The Willy has its ſource on the weſtern fide of Wilt- 
ſhire, and running towards the ſouth-eaſt falls into th 
Nadder, near Saliſbury, The Bourne has its ſpring in 
the eaſtern limits of Wiltſhire, and running to the ſouth- 
ward joins the Avon a little below Saliſbury ; and the 
Kennet has its ſource near the middle of t 


= county, 
and running eaſtwardenters Berkſhire. Thus is all Wit. 


| 


ſhire ſupplied with rivers, which not only afford — 
6 Q. plenty 


. 
my 
As 
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plenty of ſiſh, but add to the beauty and fertility of the 
5 in their ſeveral courſes between the hills and the 

w ns. 4 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Saliſbury, 
contains twenty-one market-towns, a hundred and ſeven 
vicarages, three hundred and four pariſhes, and nine 
hundred and fifty villages. It is divided into twenty-nine 
hundreds, which contain near twenty-eight thouſand 
houſes, and a hundred and ſixty-eight thoùſand inhabi- 
tanta. It ſends thirty-four members to parliament, 


- a _ — of odor ure particularly the faloon, 
namely, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgelles | which is 4 x fees long, thiryy high amd tir broad. 
for each pf dhe ae gr ee d dee Pe „ Wbes zou have-entes ts, ſays 
ton, Marlborough, Darum, Wooton-Baſſet, ug” 


rſhall, (Great —— — Malpary, Lebie. 
— Deviaes, Calae, Weſtbury, Heyteſbury, Hinton, | 
dhe delle \ The principal places in this county are. 
e TOLLOWI 21 
Saliſdury, or « New Sarum, is pleaſantly ſeated at the 
confluence of the weis von and Willy, cighty-four 
miles from London toe aut of the.ruins of Old Sa- 
ſtands on bill 4 little to the north of this 
city, which is large, Well built, and very pleaſant ; but 
its — ſe = 22 run from 8 to an- 
other, far e was in great want of water, 
| ao much, the water ing- through 

the middle of every ſtrect, which Keeps” ways wet 


rum, wh 


this has 


and dirty, even in the midibgfſumbers The cathedral 
is famous for the height of izs Apis, ambich is ſaid to be 
the moſt England, it being. ur hundred and 
ten feet fram the ground, and — og ex- 


ceeding thin, at the upper part of e ſpire, that, upon a 
view made by the late Sir Chriſtepher Wren, t| * 
found to be leſs than five inches Wick ; on which | 
great architect ordered it to be with dan 
of iron plates, which have ſo 

it is ſaid by the beſt architects to betas tha 
when it way firſt built. Tihis ven | rin 
the form ofa craſs, and colt am,immente uot moneys 
but the work on the infide is hot 'anſwerablew'the nu⸗ 


mergys decqrations. without. The pff ig the chor 


is mean, it being probably perſormed ee het art 
but in its cy in chis er carving 18 
well executed. However, the au of the Tout through 


Great Britaka 0 =” that it Mane a fine church, 
2 ) 


nas, pillars, and gates Nen . 


4 3 2 

ma wr 4 ore ee z 

3 ars there appear, 
: 
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other. The canal before the houſe lies parallel with the 
river, and on entering the court- yard you ſee a noble 
column of porphyry, on the top of which is a fine mar- 
ble ſtatue of Venus, of — Br workmanſhip, The 
houſe is a noble pile of building, deſigned by the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones, and the rooms are :adorned with the 
moſt beautiful ſtatues and paintings. The great geome. 
trical ſtair-caſe has been defervedly admired, it being the 
firſt of the kind in England; and the grand apartment is 


* aJate writer, ſuch-varieties ſtrike upon you 


9 


ery wa 
ahem ry way, 


** fide you ſee ſeveral rooms adorned with painti 
* curious and various, that you leave them wi 
** tance ; and looking another way, you are cal 
i a vaſt collection of buſts and pieces of the gr 
„ tiquity of che kind, both Greek and Rochan. At one 
end of the grand room is the celebrated; family pic- 
ture, by Vandyke, twenty feet long, and-twelve ſeet 
high, containing thirteen figures as big as the life.” 
This room is alſo adorned with a great number family 
e 
a the apartments the marble ohh -pi 

are of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, all garve is teal, 


I 


with many curious ſtatues, baſſo relievos and pictures, 


by the greuteſt 'maiters. The loggio in the Bowling- 
green is dy beautiful pillars, adorned with 
niches and ftatues, The grotto has its Front euriouſſy 


carved, and all the infide is caſed with marble; it has 
black columns of the Ionic order, with capitals of white 


The front of the houſe next the garden is eſteemed 
one of the beſt pieces of the cel d Ini 
is a hundred and ninety-four feet in len 


© Jones, and 
i are on the ſouth fide of the hou 
| nd che river, a branch of which'runs 


gar 

= 
To the ſouth of the gardens js the great park, 
_ wie reaches beyond the vale, and the view opens into 
' Sandbury-plain. Here is alſo a hare warren, as it is call- 
1 has been for many years a ſanctuary for the 
hares; but the neighbouring gentlemen complain that it 
ſpoils their ſport, for if they put up a hate within two 


marble, and four fine baſſo celievag from Florence. 


The follawing lines ſhew the _ miles of it, ſhe always runs tothe warren, and 


an end is put to their purſuit : theſe animals are of 
great prejudice to the corn. . 1 

: 8aliſbury-plain is very delightful, as well as extenſive, 
the numerous of meep all round are a pleaſing 
ſight, and it is not uncommon fot theſe flogks to contain 


As the are | from three to five thouſand, all ing to one man. 

As at N | n this plain are a great number of barrpws, or little 

12 it true l throwa up over graves; alſo the remaigs of temples, 

| | : F4 ah the traces of many old Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 

| @nWDaniſh camps and fortifications. But the — 

pa <Euriolity in this county is that noble monuſment S anti- 

is a + | quity called Stone-henge, which Inigo Jones endeavour- 

et e | ed to prove to be the remains of a temple af the Tuſcan 

inner cloyſter thixtp ide. the caſt part of the | order, built by the Romans to the god Cork, or Ter- 

clo The cathedral, with the | minus; but the learned doctor Stukeley has ured 

4. to prove it to be 'a temple built by the andient Britons. 

appearance. It received its name from the Saxon Rode- inge ne, or 
than a bugdi 


roof has d o 
marble pillat, 

corder, ald men 
a noble aphchran 
picture 


Wilton, | 
able that pace BHS i the county; fand no e 
Nr 7 wa Nadder with the Willy, ſeven miles from 
Saliſbury, e ey ür from” Lotidon; but is oaw a 


can town, though it fends two members to parliament, 

is the place where the knights of the ſhire are choſen. 
has, however, a manufacture of carpets, which is car- 
ried to great perſection, and of the carpets made 
there, being very beautiful, are ſald in London at a good 


Wet e ner in = Plenchnd ag mith the 


hanging-rocks; and in Yorkſhire han Es are fill 
— * iT” 
Stone-henge is ſituated in Saliſbury-plain 
the north. of Satiſbury, It has the river A 
and a brook that runs into the Willy on 


i fi 


miles diameter, compaſſed by gentle ac 
| tiquity ſtands on the ſummi ill. which riſes with 2 
very gentle aſcent. - 77S TT. 
| & the diſtance of about half a mile it has a ſtately and 
auguſt appearance, and as you advance nearer, eſpecially 
up the avenue on the north-eaſt fide, where the remains 
of this wonderful ſtructure are moſt perfect, it fills the 

in an aſtoniſhing meaſure. It is encompaſſed with a 
circular ditch, and'after this is paſſed you proceed a hun- 
dred and eight feet to the work itſelf, which is a hundred 
and eight feet in diameter, 4 When we enter the build- 


tawa of Wilton on ane fide, and — hh en-6h8/ 
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« ing, ſays Dr. Stuksley, whether on foot or on horſe- 
« hack, and caſt our eyes on the yawning ruins, we 
« are ſtruck with an extatic reverie, which none can 
« deſcribe, and they only can be ſenſible of that feel it. 
„% When we advance farther, the dark part of the pon- 
« derous impoſts over our heads, the chaſm of ſky be- 
« tween the jambs of the cell, the odd conſtruction of 
« the whole, and the greatneſs of every part, ſurprizes. 
If you look upon the perfect part, you fancy entire 
« quarries mounted up into the air: if upon the rude 
« havock below, you ſee, as it were, the bowels of a 
« mountain turned infide outwards.” 

The ftones are ſuppoſed to have been brought from 
the Grey Wethers, upon Marlborough downs, which 1s 
fixteen miles diſtant from the place; but the difficulty 
in bringing them hither muſt appear inconceivable. The 
ſtone at the upper end of the cell, which is fallen down 
and broke in half, is, according to Dr. Hales, twenty- 
five feet in length, ſeven in breadth, and at a medium 
three and an half in thickneſs, and amouats to fix hun- 
dred and twelve cubic feet. Rude as the work ſeems, 
there is not a ſtone that has not felt more. or leſs the 
chiſſel. The upright ſtones are made to diminiſh a little 
every way, by which means the impoſts project two feet 
ſeven inches, which is very conſiderable in a height of 
eighteen feet. On the top of each of the upright ſtones 
is a tenon ten inches and a half in diameter, and made 
exactly to fit the mertiſes made in the impoſts. On the 
outſide the impoſts are rounded a little, to humour the 
circle, but within they are ſtraight and. make a polygon 
of thirty ſides, which, without injuring the beauty of the 
work, adds to its ſtrength. The height of the- uprights 
and impoſts is ten cubits and an half, the uprights being 
nine cubits, and the impoſts one and a half. 

Of this outer circle, which in its perfection conſiſted 
of fixty ſtones, thirty uprights, and thirty. impoſts ; there 
are ſeventeen uprights left ſtanding, eleven of which 
remain contiguous by the grand entrance, which is ſome- 
what wider than the reſt, with five impoſts upon them. 
One upright at the back of the temple ſeans upon a ſtone 
of the inner circle, and fix others lie upon the ground, 
whole or in pieces. Somewhat more than eight feet from 
the inſide of this exterior. circle is another of forty. ſmaller 
ſtones, without any impoſts, which, with the, outer 
circle, form as it were a circular portico. Theſe are A 

cubit thick, and four cubits and a half in height, being 
every way half of the outer uprights. Of theſe nineteen 
are only left; of which eleven are only ſtanding, But be- 
fides this outer portico, which is three hundred feet in 
circumference, there is an inner. one, which originally. 
compoſed about two-thirds of an oval; the outer part of 
this is formed of certain compages of ſtones, which Dr. 

Stukeley calls trilithons, becauſe each of theſe compages 
is formed of two upri 
top. The ſtones of which theſe trilithons are compoſed 
are really ſtupendous, and cannot fail of filling the be- 
holder with ſarprize. Theſe ſtones diminiſh very much 
towards the top, probably to take off from their weight, 
and they riſe in height and beauty of the ſtones from the 
lower end on each ſide next the principal entrance to the 
upper end, and are, upon a medium, twenty feet high; 
but the impoſts on the top are all of the ſame ſize. 

On the inſide of the oval is a leſſer oval of nineteen 
ſtones, ſome what of a pyramidical form; theſe are two 
feet {ix inches in breadth, one foot and an half thick, and 
upon a medium eight feet high; they riſing in height as 


they approach the upper end of this.ineloſure, The ſpace 


within it has been called the adhtum, or the Holy of holies, 
it being ſuppoſed that none entered it but the druids, or 
Britiſh prieſts, who offered their ſacrifices on the altar at 
the upper end. This altar is compoſed of a kind oſ blue 
coarſe marble, twenty inches thiek, four ſeet broad, and, 
according'to Mr. Webb, ſixteen feet in length. All the 
ſtones added to ether, with which this whole temple was 
built, make juſt: a hundred and forty. This is the ſo- 
2 the mighty problem that has ſo much perplexed 

vulgar. | 

As the moſt early method of building, temples, ſays our 
author, was to make them open at the top, this is a proof 
of the prodigious antiquity of this fabric. It muſt be 
owned, that they who had a notion that it was degrad- 


t ſtones, with an impoſt on the 


8 .E 
ſpace, could not eaſily. invent a grander deſign for ſacred 
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the Deity to pretend to conſine him within à limited 
purpoſes. Here ſpace indeed is not marked out and de- 
fined, but with the utmoſt freedom. Here the preſence 
of the Deity is intimated, but not boutided | 

On the downs, about two or three miles from Marl- 
borough, are abundance of looſe ſtohes; lying fcattered 
about the plain, of the fame kind with thoſe of Stone- 
henge, and ſome, larger, they are called by the country 
people the Grey Wethers, they appeating at a diftance' 
not unlike ſheep ſtraggling upom the downs. They are 
found to be a ſort of white marble, and lie upon the ſur- 
face of the earth in infinite numbers, and of all dimen- 


Dr. Stukeley imagines that they have lain there ever ſitice - 
the creation, 1 aj 


Marlborough, ſo called 


ka They are looſe and detached from any rock, and 


from its hills of chalk, which 
was my called Marl, is ſeated on the river Kennet; 
in a chalky ſoil, ſeventy-five miles to the weſt of London, 
and contains two pariſh- churches and about five hundred 
houſes. . The ſtreets are broad and paved; and it is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. It Bad 
formerly a caſtle at Marlborough Mount; this Mount 
was the key of the caſtle, and is now converted into a 
pretty ſpiral walk, on the top of which is an octagonal 
ſummer-houſe, from whence: you have a pleafant view 
over the town and country. Near Marlborough are the 
remains of ſeveral. religious: houſes, particu arly of 4 
priory. the gate-houſe of which is ſtill ſtanding. | 

Between Marlborough and Newbury is' Savernack fo- 
reſt, which, is about twelve miles in circumference, well 
ſtocked with deer, and rendered delightful by the many 
viſtas cut through the woods and coppices with which it 
abounds, Eight of theſe viſtas meet like ſo many rays of 
a ſtat in a point neat the middle of the foreſt; where the 
late earl of Aileſbury, to whom it belonged, prepared the 
ground for erecting an tower, Whoſe ſides were 
to correſpond with the viſtas; through one of which yo 
have a view of the ſeat at about two miles diſtance, called 
Tottenham, from a park of that name, in which it is 
ſituated, contiguous to this foreſt. This is a ſtately edi - 
fice, erected — the model and under the direction of 
our modern Vitruvius, the earl of Burlington, Who, ta 
the ſtrength and convenience of the Engliſh architecture, 
has added the elegance of the Itatiah. The houſe has 
four towers and four fronts, each differently beautified ; 
to which are now added four wings, in Which are rooms 
of ſtate, a noble and capacious library, containing a col- 
lection of ſeveral thbuſand volumes in all languages, 
eſpecially the modern. Phe beauty and deli Ealnefs of 
the buildings are much augmented" by the large canals, 
the ſpacious and well-planted walks, with which it is 
ſurrounded, | | | | 

The Devizes is ſeated on high ground about two miles 
from the bottom of hills that keep off the eaſtern Winds, 
in a rich ſoil eighty- nine miles to the weſt of London. 
It is a large town; conſiſting chieſſy of two long parallel 
ſtreets, the houſes moſtly: of timber, but of a very good mo- 
del. It has two churches, beſides a chapel and a difſent- 
ing meeting houſe, The corporation conſiſts of a mayor; 
a recorder, eleven mafterg, and thirty- ſik common coun- 
cil. On the utmoſt part of the Rundway hill, which o- 
verlooks the town, is a ſquate ſingle-treached camp; and 
there have been diſcovered in its-neighb6urhood ſeveral 
hundred pieces 2 — ＋ coin of . 7 em- 
perors, and in 1714 was dug up'a large urn w oman 
coins, and a nambernof dg braſs ſtatues of ſeveral of 
the heathen and goddeſſen; The inhabitanits make 
a+ great) deal of malt ; their prineipab manufacture is 
woollen cloth, eſpecially dru „ and the market is 
much frequented for ali forts of cattle VO and horſes - 
but it has great ſcarcity of water. 
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Of" D&ſaftst x iti Name, Situation, Butents Air Col, 
22 4, and inciat Towns,. with 4 Deſcripo 
| tion of the Peninſulas of  Portland\and Purberi | 
ABIS e was” ancienty called Durotfiges by 
1 the Rumanse, and by the Biifons Doi ry 


both of which ſignifies Dwellers by the Water-ſfide. This 
| county 
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county is bounded on the north by Somerſetſhire and eight miles to the ſouth of Dorcheſter, and one hundred 
, Wiltſhire ; on the eaſt by Hampſhire ; on the ſouth by and thirty-two to the weſt ſouth-weſt of London, It ig 
the Britiſh channel ; and on the weſt by Devonſhire and | well built, and has an excellent harbour, defended by two 
of Somerſeiſhire, extending about fifty miles in | forts, Many ſubſtantial merchants refide here, who have a 
= from eaſt to weſt, where broadeſt about thirty, | confiderable number of ſhips, and caity on an extenſive 
fy near one hundred and fifty in circumference. trade, not only to France, but to Portugal, Spain, New. 
The air is for the moſt part very good and wholeſome. foundland, and Virginia, and they have a cuſtom-h 
on the hills it is however ſomewhat bleak and ſharp, | and a good quay. Without the harbour ſtands Sand- 
but it is very mild and pleaſant near the coaſt, foot caſtle, and oppoſite to them is Portland-caftle, ſeat- 
The ſoil is generally rich and fertile, though in ſome | ed in the iſle of that name. It is joined to Melcomb 
parts exceeding ſandy z the northern part, which was for- | Regis by a wooden bridge over the little river Wey. The 
merly divided by a range of hills from the ſouthern, was | united towns have a church, and about four hundred 
ancient] ——— with foreſts, but now affords good | houſes. In Weymouth is a chapel upon a ſtcep rock, and 
paſture for cattle, while the ſouthern part chiefly conſiſts | there are ſixty ſteps to go up to it. They are governed by a 
of fine downs, and feeds incredible numbers of ſheep. | mayor, ſeveral aldermen, and a recorder, and each ſends 
The inhabitants have not forgot what king Charles ſaid | two members to parliament, | 
of Dorſetſhire, that he never ſaw a finer country either | Portland, which was formerly an iſland, is now joined 
in England or out of it. Indeed the downs and hills are | to the continent by a ſhelf of ſand, thrown up by the 
covered with . great flocks of ſheep, whoſe fleſh is ſweet | ſea. It is ſituated in the fiftieth deg. thirty min. latitude 
and delicate, and wool ſo fine, that it is much coverted | and in the fecond deg. forty-eight min, weſt lon itude. 
by the clothiers, and the valleys abound with other cat- | It is about ten miles in circumference, and thinly inha. 

e. The huſbandman reaps an ample return for his toil | bited, yet affords plenty of corn, and paſture for ſheep ; 
and labour, his grounds generally producing a profuſion | but weod and coals are fo fcarce that the inhabitants, are 
of corn, or of flax and hemp, which laſt is allowed to 222 obliged to make uſe of cow dung dried in the 
be the beſt that grows in all his majefſty's dominions. Here] ſun for fuel. The natives are for the moſt part ſlone- 
are alſo plenty of fowl, as poultry of all forts, ſwans, | cutters, for from this peninſula come our beſt and whiteſt 
woodcocks, pheaſants, partridges, field-fares, &c. The | free-ſtone, with which the cathedral of St. Paul, and all 
chief commodities are corn, cattle, wool, fiſh, fowl, | the moſt magnificent edifices in the city of London, ate 
hemp, fine Portland ſtone, and ſome marble. The iſle or | principally built. 
rather peninſula of Purbee alſo furniſhes a particular kind | The whole iſland is little more than one continued 
of ſtone, called by its name, and tobacco-pipe clay. | rock of free-ſtone, and the height of the land is ſuch that 
This county is alſo famous for its linen and woollen ma-| when the weather is clear and ſerene one may ſee from 
nufaQures, and fine ale and beer. thence above half over the Channel to France, though 

The principal rivers of this county are the Stour, | it is here very broad. 
which riſes in Somerſetſhire, but ſoon enters into this | Thoſe who are delighted with natural curioſities are 
county, running ſouth to Sturminſter, where "_ greatly amuſed here with ſeeing in the midſt of the ſtone 
an angle, it forms a courſe nearly weſt-ſouth-weſt, and | 2 great number of ſhells of oyſters, muſſels, cockles, 
leaves Dorſetſhire about five miles below Winborn in | &c, and above all ſpirals, or ſcrews as they are vulgarly 
Hampſhire, and ſoon after falls into the ſea. The Froom | called, which every where abound in the ſtone; they are 
riſes in the eaſt end of the county, and running chiefly weſt- perfectly ſolid, and nicely coiled about as it were an 
ward, falls into the bay called Pool-harbour. Both theſe 94 axis. Theſe being of the ſame ſubſtance as 
rivers afford plenty of fiſh ; but the tench and eels of the | the ſtone, are very brittle, and generally break in taking 

Stour are particularly famous. out. 

The coaſt of Dorſetſhire is 2 diſſimular, it being in] In ſome quarries on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland 
ſome places bounded with high lands and cliffs, and in | is found a fort of ſtone which they call ſugar-candy 
others with only a beach of pebbles; the cliffs are in | ſtone, of which there are two ſorts, one pale like white 
ſome parts compoſed of ſand, earth, and loamy clay, in | ſugar-candy ; and the other of an amber-colour like brown 
others they conſiſt of chalk, but very few of ſtone, ex- | ſugar-candy ; and indeed they ſo reſemble ſugar-candy 
cept in the iſlands. in the lump, that any perſon might be impoſed upon 

This county lies in the dioceſe of Briſtol and contains | by them till his tongue and teeth convinced him that 
ſixty-eight vicarages, two hundred and forty-eight pa- | they were only an inſipid exudation of juices petrefied 
riſhes, upwards, of twenty-one thouſand nine hundred | and cryſtallized by nature in this form. 
houſes, and about one hundred and nine thouſand ſeven To prevent any ſhips being embayed to the weſt of 
hundred inhabitants. It is divided into twenty-eight | Portland, and driven a-ſhore on Portland Race, which ex- 
hundreds, and ſends twenty members to parliament, of | tends to the main land, two light houſes are erected on 

which two are knights of the ſhire, and two for each of | the two points of the peninſula, Not far from theſe 
the following towns, Dorcheſter, Pool, Lime, Brid- | light houſes, on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, is a very re- 
port, er Wareham, Corfe-Caſtle, Weymouth, | markable hole through the earth, wide on the top and nar- 
and Melcomb-Regis ; for though theſe two laſt are united | rowing about ſeven or eight feet downwards where it 
each ſends two. The principal places in this county are | opens into a large ſubterranean cavern, where you ſee the 
the following: | | waters of the ſea, the fight and noiſe of which in boiſte- 
© Dorcheſter, the county town, is clean and regularly | rous weather fill the mind with terror: ſo large is this 
built, and is ſituated one hundred and twenty-eight miles | cave, that ſome ſmall craft with their ſails up have been 
to the ſouth-weſt of London, is encompaſſed by the | driven from the ſea into it. | | 
foundations of an ancient Roman wall ; but to the eaft- | Not far from Portland lies the peninſula of Purbec, 
ward a ſtreet is built upon it, and the ditch filled up ; | which was formerly full of heaths, woods and foreſts, 
for on that fide the town is ſwelled out into a conſiderable | well ſtocked with fallow deer; but there is at preſent 
ſuburb or village, named Fordington or Farington, which | good lands towards the ſouthern part of it, and under 
has a church, There are three other churches in the | ground there are veins of marble and different kinds of 
town, and the ſtreets are wide and handſome. - On the] ftone. This peninſula is ten miles in length; but not 
ſquth and weſt ſides, without the walls, is planted an agree- | more than five or fix in breadth, and there is a good pa(- 
able walk of ſycamores. The banks of the river are ſage to it by land. At the firſt entrance into this penin- 
here ſteep, the town ſtands on high ground. Beyond the | ſula is a plain of barren heathy ground, repleniſhed with 
river are meadows and warm ſandy lands. At a ſmall | red deer, disjoined from the reſt by an almoſt continued 
diſtance is the noble Roman amphithreatre called by the | ridge of high hills, which when once paſſed there are 
vulgar Maumbury, and the terras on the top is a com- grounds that afford excellent paſture for ſheep and other. 
mon place of rendezvous, it affording an agregable cir- | cattle, with plenty of good corn as alſo quarries of 3 
cular walk, which has a proſpe& of the towh and of | laſting kind of flat tone, uſed in London for paving the, 
wide plains of corn fields al round. I | foot-ways or fides of London and Weſtminſter bridges, 

Weymouth. is a clean and agreeable town, conſidering | and of the ſides of the ſtreets; alſo ſpotted and blue mar- 
its low ſituation, it ſanding cloſe to the ſea. It is ſituated | ble! , | 22 
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pool, the moſt conſiderable ſea · port in all this part of 
E land; is ſeated one hundred and teri miles to the 
veſt-by-ſouth of London, and twenty-four to the eaſt of 


—_—_ 


Dorcheſter,” at the bottom of a great bay or inlet of the 
ſea, which entering at a narrow mouth, opens to a great 
breadth, and comes up to the very ſhore of the town. It 
alſo runs almoſt weſt to Wareham, a little below which 
it receives the Froom and Peddle. At the entrance of 
this large bay is an iſland called Brankſey, which lying in 
the very mouth of the paſlage divides it into two, and 
has an old caſtle, built to defend the entrance. The town 
conſiſts of a church, and about ſix hundred houſes, diſ- 
ſed into broad paved ſtreets, and has a manufactory of 
knit hoſe. It was formerly only a place inhabited by a 
few fiſhermen ; but was greatly enlarged in the reign of 
Henry VI. when the inhabitants had the privilege 
of walling it round. It was alſo made a county 
of itſelf, and allowed to ſend two members to parliament ; 
but ſince that time it has much decayed, though it has 
ſtill ſome trade, and a number of merchants, who every 
ear ſend ſhips to the Newfoundland fiſhery. This place 
is famous for the beſt and largeſt oyſters in all this part of 
England, which the people of Pool pickle, and, barrel]- 
ing them up, ſend them not uy to London, but to 
Spain, Italy, and even the Weſt. Indies. The town is 
governed by a mayor, a ſenior bziliff, four other juſtices, 
and an indeterminate number of burgeſſes. 
Wareham, a town ſeated between the rivers Froom 
and Peddle, where they fall into the Luckford lake, one 
hundred and nine miles from London, and twenty miles 
from Dorcheſter. It was once a very large place and had 
ſeveral churches, which are now reduced to three, It was 
alſo walled round, and had a caſtle, but it has ſuffered 
ſo much by the various turns of fortune, and particularly 
by having its harbour choaked up, that it is at preſent 
only the ſhadow of what it was. 
yme; à ſea-port town, one hundred and forty-four 
miles from London, and twenty-three miles from Dor- 
cheſter, is ſituated on the ſea-ſhore, and though it has nei- 
ther creek nor bay, road nor navigable river, has a good 
harbour; but it is ſuch a one as is not to be found per- 
haps in any other part of the world. It is formed by a 
maſly pile of building conſiſting of high and thick walls 
of ſtone raiſed at firſt with great art, and maintained fil] 
with very little difficulty. Theſe walls are raiſed in the 
main ſea at a good diſtance from the ſhore. There is one 
ſolid wall of ftone large enough for carts and —_ to 
paſs oh the top, and to admit houſes and warehouſes to 
be built on it, it being as broad as a ſtreet : oppoſite to 
this, but farther in the ſea, is another wall of the ſame 
workmanſhip which croſſes the end of the firſt, and af- 
ter winding runs parallel to it. The entrance into 
the port is between the point of the firſt wall and the 
ſecond, or oppoſite wall, which breaks the violence of 
the ſea from the entrance, and ſhips there go into the 
baſon, where they ride as ſecure as in a wet dock. 
This work is called the Cobb, and the cuftom-houſe 
officers have a lodge and warehouſe upon it. As the ſhore 
is convenient for batteries, ſome guns are planted in pro- 
per places for the defence of the Cobb and town, which 
is large and well built. It is a place of good trade, 
and is under the government of a mayor and alder- 
men. | 
In 1685 the duke of Monmouth landed here with a 
handful of men, which was ſoon increaſed to ſix thou- 
| ſand, and he was . proclaimed king; but being defeated 
yy king James's army, was taken priſoner and be- 
eaded, | | 
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Of Somerſethhire ; its Situation, Extent; Air, Soil, Pro- 
"duce, Mountains, Caverns, Minerals, and particularly 2 
veral beautiful kinds of Ochres. Of its Rivers, and 

Principal Towns, Alen 


7 2 HIS county probably takes its name from Somer- 

1 ton, once the capital, but now obſcured by Bath, 

Wells, &c. Some indeed have derived the name So- 

merletſhire from Summer, alleging that the largeſt ſhare 
75 
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of that ſeaſon is enjoyed in this county above any other 
in England. It is bounded on the north by Glouceſter- 
ſhire and Briſtol Channel; on the eaſt by Wiltſhire q on 
the weſt by Devonſhire; and on the ſouth by Dorſet- 
ſhire, It is computed to be ſixty- two miles in length, 
thirty-two in breadth, and two hundred and four in ir- 
cumference. 1 L.A 

Somerſetſhire, which is ſituated in the dioceſe of Briſ- 
tol, and in that of Bath and Wells, is divided into thir- 

ſeven hundreds; and contains about one hundred and 
thirty-two vicarages, three hundred and eightysfive pa- 
riſhes, thirty-five market towns, fiſty- ſix thouſand houſes 
three hundred thouſand inhabitants, and ſends eighteen 
members to parliament, namely, two knights of the 
ſhire; and two burgeſſes for the following towns, Briſtol, 
Bath, Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater, Minehead, Ivel- 
cheſter, and Milborn Port. | 
The air of Somerſetſhire is; in the lower grounds, 
univerſally mild, and generally wholeſome, The ſoil is 
various ; the lower grounds, except where it is boggy, 
yield great quantities of corn and graſs; the hilly parts 
are leſs fertile, yet in my places, by the help of art 
and induſtry, good crops of corn are raiſed, and where 
they are molt barren they afford paſture for ſheep; though 
where there are mines the graſs is diſcoloured, and the 
ſheep that feed upon it are ſmall and big-bellied: The 
country about "Taunton is exceeding rich, and affords the 
greateſt plenty of corn, graſs, and rich fruit for cyder. 
Within the mountains are mines of lead and lapis cala- 
minaris: The commodities produced by this county are 
therefore corn, cattle, lead, woad for dying, Chedder 
cheeſe, lapis calaminaris, and Briſtol ſtones. It is alſo 
one of the greateſt clothing counties in England : the 
manufactures are chiefly on fine Spaniſh medley cloths, 
druggets, ſerges, cantaloons, knit ſtockings, &c. in which 
vaſt numbers are employed. | 

In deſcribing this county it will be proper to take no- 
tice of its mountains, mines and caverns. 

The ridges of Mendip hills run confuſedly, but moſtly 
extend eaſt and weſt, and are of a very unequal height; 
The ſoil is barren, and the air cold, moiſt, chick, and 
foggy. The ſurface is in a great meaſure covered with 
heath, fern, and furze, and conſequently affords but lit- 
tle food for the cattle, which are for the moſt part ſheep. 
The ore in theſe mountains runs in veins, ſometimes it 


118 alſo diſperſed in banks, and ſometimes lies between the 


rocks. About the ore is ſpar and chalk, with another 
ſubſtance called croots, * which is a mealy white and ſoft 
kind of ſtone. The ſpar is white, tranſparent, and as 
brittle as glaſs ; the chalk is alſo white, and heavier 
than any ſtone, The vein lies between theſe coats, and 
is of different breadths ; it ſometimes alſo riſes near 
the ſurface, and at others lies very deep in the earth. 

About two miles from Wells, on the ſouth ſide of this 
ridge of mountains is a famous grotto called Wokey, or 
Okey hole, which is much reſorted to by ſtrangers. You 
aſcend the hill about thirty yards to the mouth of a 
cave, which is about fiſteen or twenty-ſeet high, and o- 
pens into a ſpacious cavern that reſembles the body of a 
cathedral z the upper part is very craggy, abounding with 
pendant rocks that ſtrike terror into a timorous ſpectator, 
eſpecially as they appear by candle light, by which they 
may be plainly ſeen. From all parts of the roof, a cleat 
water is conſtantly dropping, forming a number of ſtony 
cones reſembling iſicles. The bottom of this vault is ex- 
tremely rough, flippery, and rocky. 

From this grotto you proceed by a gradual deſcent; 
through a very narrow and even paſſage, into another 
ſpacious vaulted cavern ; but not quite ſo ih, though 
nearly as wide, and in other reſpects much like the firſt. 
From this you paſs through a long low rocky pallage into 
a third vault, with a cylindric roof; on one fide it has a 
fine ſandy bottom, about fifteen or twenty-one feet wide; 
and on the other a rivulet about eight or ten feet wide, and 
two or three deep; the water of which is extremely 
clear and cold. This rivulet, after its courſe thro? the rock, 
deſcends forty or fifty feet to the level ground, where it 
turns a paper-mill at a ſmall diſtance from the foot of the 
hill. The loudeſt noiſe made by a number of people in 
theſe caverns cannot in the leaſt be heard by thoſe on the 
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outſide of the bill over them. The air within them is 
very cold and damp. | , 
About five miles to the north-weſt of Okey hole lies 
Chedder, a village famous for its cheeſe, which excels, in 
high reliſh and delicate flavour, all other cheeſe in Eng- 
land. This village is famous for the ſtupendous chaſm, 
or cleft, through the body of Mendip hills near this 
place. It ſeems as if the hills had been ſplit aſunder by 
the ſhock of an earthquake: the impending tremendous 
rocks on either ſide are very aſtoniſhing ; ſome ſtanding 
on the bottom, reach near the height of the cliff, and yet 
are entirely ſevered from the body of the rock. The paſ- 
ſage between is but narrow, yet is the road from this part 
of the country to Briſtol, At the entrance of the cleft 
is a moſt remarkable ſpring of water, riſing as it were up- 
right out of the rocky baſis of the hill, with ſo large 
and rapid a ſtream, that it drives a mill within a few 
ards, This ſtream, and that of the cavern juſt men- 
zoned, are the ſources of a river named Ax. 

At a ſmall diftance from Chedder is another cavern, 
but ſmaller than that we have mentioned: Mr. Beau- 
mont, however, mentions a ſtill more extraordinary Ca- 
vern than any of thoſe yet deſcribed, and of which he 
as given an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
This is on a hill called Lamb. Much ore, ſays that 
„„ gentleman, has been formerly raiſed on this hill; and 
„ being informed that a great vault was diſcovered 
<« there, I took fix miners with me and went to ſee it. 
« Firſt we deſcended a perpendicular ſhaft about ſevent 
% fathoms, when we came into a leading vault, whic 
<« extends about forty fathoms in length, and as it does 
© not run upon a level, but deſcends, when you come 
„to the end of it you are twenty-three fathoms deep 
« by a perpendicular line. The floor is full of looſe 
rocks, and its roof vaulted with rocks of lime-ſtone, 
among which are flowers of all colours hanging from 
them, which appear extremely beautiful, and are al- 
ways kept moiſt by the diſtilling waters. In ſome 
parts the roof is about five fathoms high, in others, 
© ſo low that it was difficult to paſs through by creep- 
„ing. The width for the moſt part is about three fa- 
% thoms. This cavern croſſes many veins of ore. A- 
< bout the middle of it, on the eaſt fide, is a pallage into 
«© another, between forty and fifty fathoms in length. 
« At the end of the firſt another vaſt cavern opens. 
<< faſtened a cord about me, and ordering the miners to 
„let me down; after deſcending twelve or fourteen fa- 
„ thoms, I came to the bottom. This cavern is about 
„ twenty fathoms in height, fifteen in length, and ſixty 
„in circumference. I atterwards cauſed the miners to 
<« (drive forwards the breaſt of this cavern, which termi- | 
< nates to the weſt, and after they had driven abou 
„ fathoms, they happened into another about one hun- 
„ dred fathom in length, and eight or ten in height. 
< The frequency of caverns on theſe hills, he adds, 
<< may eaſily be gueſſed at, by the frequency of ſwallow 
<< pits, which are made by the falling in of the roofs of 
<< caverns. Some of theſe pits are of a large extent, and 
very deep. Sometimes our miners ſinking in the bot- 
4 tom of theſe ſwallows, have found oaks, fifteen fa- 
„ thoms deep in the earth.“ 

There are ſeveral other hills in this county beſides 
thoſe of Mendip. On each fide the river Avon the hills 
form a moſt beautiful proſpect ; but are of little advan- 
tage to their poſſeſſors; for they are neither fertile in her- 
bage, nor timber ; but are in general filled with rocks, 
and are in a manner covered with fern and furze ; nor 
do the few trees ſcattered upon them flouriſh like thoſe 
in a better ſoil. From the redneſs of the earth and ſtones 
they ſeem to abound with iron, and in the cracks of the 

is found ochre, which is greatly ſuperior to that in 


roc 
the ſhops, and conſiderable advantage might doubtleſs be 
made of it, by collecting the pureſt parts, and ſendin 
it to this metropolis, where it might be ſold to great ad; 
vantage to the eolourmen. 

The late Mr. Owen, who made very curious obſer- 
vations on the natural productions about the city of Briſ- 
tol, obſerves, that there are two principal kinds of earth 
of the nature of ochre, the one red and the other yellow, 
which here often crumbled to duſt in the places where 
they lie. The red is of a deep colour, between crimſon 
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and purple, and of a ſtrong body: the yellow, of a 
gold colour, light, duſty, and of ſo 2 a body, — 
a dram of it is equal to an ounce of common ochre, and is 
beſides of a better colour. They both tinge the fingers 
very much on being touched ; and being ground with 
oil, prove excellent colours for painting. In ſome of the 
creeks and crevices of the yellow iron ores is a fine fort 
of ochre like meal, as fine to the touch as powder for the 
hair: this is of a lemon colour, and nearly reſembles 
French ochre; but is finer, and can be had but in ſmall 
quantities. Theſe ſeveral kinds of ochre are found not 
only in crevices of the rocks, but adhering to lumps of 
various kinds of ore, which being broken ſhew a variety 
of colours. Here are alſo lumps of emery-and manganeſe, 
and in the ſame rocks are alſo veins of lead ore; but 
they are ſmall. Some of theſe veins are pure, others are 
intermixed with a brown ſtone of the nature of calamine 
and ſome have ſmall cluſters of yellowiſh or white ſpars, 
accompanying them in beautiful forms. ; 

The chief rivers belonging to this county, beſides the 
mouth of the Severn, commonly called the Briſtol Chan. 
nel, are the Avon, the Brent, and the Parret. The Avon 
enters this county about five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Bath, and ſoon becomes the northern boundary between 
Somerſetſhire and Glouceſterſhire, and paſſing by Briſtol, 
diſcharges itſelf into the mouth of the Severn. It ought 
not to be omitted, that about two miles from the Hot 
Wells, near Briſtol, this river is bounded on each fide 
with high, rough, and craggy rocks, the clifts of which 
are in ſome places above two hundred feet high, hanging 
over in an aſtoniſhing manner; and many of theſe being 
covered with tufts of grafs, ſmall ſhrubs, tall plants, and 
and chumps of ſhort trees, ſeem to form little hanging 
* and afford a moſt agreeable and romantic pro- 
pect. | 1 
The Brent riſes in the eaſtern edge of the county, and 
runs to the weſtward by Glaſtonbury, below which it 
forms a large lake, and then falls into the river Parret 
near Briſtol Channel. 

The Parret riſes in the ſouth edge of Somerſetſhire, 
and running to the northward, receives in its courſe the 
Yeovil and the Tome, then paſſing by Bridgwater, falls 
into the Briſtol Channel. This county is alſo watered 
by abundance of ſmaller ſtreams, which furniſh it with 
plenty of all ſorts of fiſh ; but one particular ſpecies in the 
river Avon deſerves our notice: they are called elvers, 
and reſemble a diminutive ee]; in the ſpring the river is 
in ſome places covered with them, and even looks black 
with the prodigious multitudes of them on the ſurface of 
the water, they being in fize about the thickneſs of a 

ooſe-quill. When taken 22 made, by a particu- 
ar management, to caſt their ſkins, and then appear very 
white; after which they are kneeded into a kind of cake, 
and then fried. 
The principal towns in this county are the follow- 


ing : 

Bath, a celebrated city, ſeated in a plain of moderate 
extent, ſurrounded with hills, which form a kind of am- 
phitheatre, and ſupply the ſprings that render this city 
fo famous. It is ſituated a hundred and eight miles to 
the weſt of London, nineteen to the north-eaſt of Wells, 
and twelve to the ſouth-eaſt of Briſtol. This city aroſe 
from its ſalutary ſprings, which .in the time of the Ro- 
mans were greatly celebrated, and is now become a city 
of 6 it being juſtly eſteemed the moſt polite, gay, 
and agreeable place in the world. It is encompaſſed with 
verdant meadows, hills, and pleaſant walks; and perbaps 
there is no other place where ſuch a number of delight- 
ful and variegated landſcapes riſe to the view. The build- 
ings are magnificent, and many of them in a grand taſte; 
the ſtreets are large, well paved, and clean; the market- 
place ſpacious, open, and ſupplied with the beſt meat, 
fiſh, vegetables, fruit, &c. The grove, the ſquares, the 
parades, are worthy of notice; but the moſt extraordi- 
nary buildings are that circular range of magnificent 
ſtructures built of ſtone, called the Circus. Nothing 
can be more ſingular, and at the ſame time more beau- 
tiful, than a number of noblemen's houſes magnificently 
buile, formed into a fine circle, with a noble and ſpacious 
area in the middle, But more than all this the wretched 


and miſerable are here frequently delivered from their 
| painful 
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inful diſorders the healing qualities of the waters 
of — eB or relieved; and have the advan- 
tage of being directed by the advice of gentleinen the 
moſt eminent in the profeſſion of phyſic. 
With reſpect to the baths, it is proper to obſerve, 
that in ſome places the hot and cold ſprings riſe very 
near each other, and in one place within two yards. In 
this city the hot pauß exhale a thin kind of miſt, and 
ſomething of an ill ſmell proceeding from the ſulphurebus 
particles mixed with the water. Theſe hot ſprings are 
always the ſame, for the longeſt and heavieſt rains do not 
make them diſcharge more water, nor the drieſt ſeaſons 
make them diſcharge leſs. 
Oft theſe ſprings that called the Croſs-bath, from a 
croſs formerly erected in the middle of it, is of a moderate 
warmth, and a perſon may ſtay much longer in it than in 
any of the others, It is encloſed with a wall, on the fides 
of which are ſeats, and at the ends galleries for the muſic 
and ſpectators, under which are ranges of ſmall dreſſing- 
rooms; one of which ranges is ſor the gentlemen, and 
the other for the ladies, who being dreſſed in linen habits 

both together into the water, the men keeping on one 

fe and the women on the other. | 

The Hot-bath, ſo called from its being much hotter 
than the Croſs-bath, is fifty-eight feet and a half diſtant 
from it. This bath has a well, the water of which not 


only ſupplies its own pump, but is conveyed by pipes to 


the pump in the Croſs- bath. 

| The King's-bath, which is much the largeſt, is ac- 
eommoded with many dreſſing- places, ſome of which are 
appropriated to the men, and others to the women, both 
of whom bathe in linen-drawers and ſhifts, There is here 
a ſpring ſo hot, that they are obliged to turn moſt of it 
away. for fear of heating the bath too much; However, 
the heat of the hotteſt pring is not ſufficient to harden 
an egg. 

The Queen's-bath has tio ſpring of its own, but is 
ſupplied by water conveyed from the King's. 

There is likewiſe a bath for lepers, into which none 
go but ſuch as the phyſicians ſuppoſe to have the leproſy, 
or ſome other diſeaſe of the ſame kind : this is made by 
the overflowing of the Croſs-bath. The poor who bathe 
in it have an allowance for their ſupport from the town ; 
but are chiefly relieved by the generous conttibutions of 
the gentlemen and ladies who come to enjoy the benefit 
of the other baths. 

That nothing may be wanting to complete the circle 
of pleaſures in this city, thete are ſpacious and lofty 
rooms for balls and afſemblies ; the ſtudious have here an 
eaſy ſupply of all kinds of books; two large and elegant 
theatres have been erected, and a large ſtone bridge built 
over the river. The ſtone with whieh the fine buildings 
in this city are erected is dug out of the quarries upon 
Charlton down, and brought from thence down a ſteep 
hill, by a four-wheeled carriage of a particular form and 
ſtructure ; the wheels arc of caſt iron, broad and low, 
with a groove in the perimeter to keep them on the pieces 
of wood on which it moves down hill, with four or five 
ton weight- of ſtone, very eaſily, without the help of 
horſes, the motion being moderated by means of a fric- 
tion lever bearing more or leſs on the hinder wheel, as 
occaſion requires. | 

The walls of Bath are almoſt entire ; the ſmall circuit 
of ground encompaſſed by theſe walls is in the form of a 
pentagon, with four gates, beſides a Without 
the walls is a handſome ſquare, in the center of which is 
an obeliſk ſeventy feet high. The market- houſe is a large 
ſtone building, ſupported by thirty-one ſtone pillars, and 
over it is the town-hall. Here is a general hoſpital for the 
the reception of the ſick and lame poor from all parts 
of the kingdom, erected in 1738, by the contributions 
of the nobility and gentry, and is capable of containing 
a hundred and fifty patients. Another new ſquare has 
been laid out in the gardens adjacent to the public walks 
on the ſouth fide of the city by the Avon, where is a 
noble room for balls and public aſſemblies. Bath is'the 
ſee of a biſhop, who is alſo prelate of Wells. St. Peter's 
cathedral is a lofty venerable pile, with a handſome tower 
in the middle, and a ring of eight bells; beſides 
there are likewiſe three other churches, with two ſchools, 
one for fifty boys, and the other for as many girls, Near 
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the Croſs-bath is St. John's hoſpital for poor fick people; 
which has a chapel 2 white lobe. Here Ne l 
two other hoſpitals and an alms-houſe. In this city is 
manufactory of cloth; and it is under the government 0 
a mayor, aldermen, and comimon-council. _ 

ells is ſituated at the foot of Mendip-hills, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles weſt of London, and nineteen ſouth- 
weſt of Briſtol, atid has its hame from the wells and 
ſprings about the city, which is but of ſmall extent, tho? 
well inhabited, The public and private buildings are 
very neat, and the cathedral ohe of the handſomeſt in 
England, it being a ſtately pile, whoſe frontiſpiece at 
the weſt end is adorned with images and catved work. 
The cloſe, which contains the biſhop's palace, is walled in 
like a little fortification, and encompaſſed by a moat: 
The dignified clergy live in the inſide of it, and the pre- 
bendaries and canons have very agreeable dwellings. 
The miarket-houſe is a handſome firuQture ſupported by 
columns, and the city is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
ſeven aldetmen, and ſixteen common-councilmen. The 
chief manufaQures of this city are making of bone-lace, 
and knitting of hoſe, : 
Briſtol, called by the Saxons Brightſtow, is fituated 
in fifty-one degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and 
in two degrees forty-nine minutes weſt longitude, partly 
in this county, and partly in Glouceſterſhire ; but being 
a county of itſelf, is independent of them both. It is 
divided. by the river Avon which runs through it, arid 
ſeparates the two counties ; but that part whith is on the 
Glouceſterſhire fide is the latgeſt and woſt populous ; 
for, according to a ſurvey made in the year 1736, the 
circumference on the Glouceſterſhire fide was four miles 
and a half, and on the Somerſetſhire fide two miles and 
a half. This city has a ſtone bridge of ſour broad arches 
over the Avon; and here is one of the moſt commodious 
quays in England for ſhipping and landing merchants 
goods, which lies along the river Froom, and is half a 
mile in length; from the bridge on the Glouceſter ſide 
of the city, to the place where that river falls into the 
Avon. This is the ſecond _ in Great Britain for trade, 
wealth, and-number of inhabitants. The trade of many 
nations is drawn Hither by the convenience of commerce, 
and the harbour, which receives veſſels under fail into 
the heart of the city. The Avon ſwells fo high by the 
coming in of the tide, that ſhips upon the ſhallows are 
borne up eleven or twelve fathoms. The merchants here, 
as well as thoſe of London, have an Exchange; but it was 
formerly a cuſtom with them to meet, walk, and tranſact 
mercantile affairs in the open ſtreet, and pay their money 
on large braſs baſons on the tops of poſts, in that part of 
the ſtreet called the Tolzey. They were the firſt adyeni- 
turers to the Weſt Indies, and about forty years ago it 
was computed that they employed two thouſand fail of 
ſhips, in trade, to the ſeveral parts of the world, By the 
Severn and the Wye the inhabitants of this city have al- 
moft the whole trade of South Wales to themſelves, and 
the greateſt part of that of North Wales; and by land- 
carriage they ſend goods to Exeter, Bath, Wells, Froom, 
and all the principal towns from Southampton to the 
banks of the Trent. Here are conſiderable manufactures 
of woollen ftuffs, particularly cantaloons, carried on 
' chiefly by French refugees ; and here are no leſs than 
fifteen glaſs-houſes, which are ſupplied with coals from 
Kingſwood and Mendip-hills ; ſome are for glaſſes, others 
for crown-glaſs, and others for bottles, for which there 
is a great demand at the hot well in its neighbourhood, 
which lies about a mile and half from the city down the 
Avon, and alſo at Bath, for exporting their mineral | 
waters. | 
The city with its ſuburbs is very compact, being almoſt | 
as broad as long, and no way above a mile; yet the 
hauſes are — at about thirteen thouſand, and the 
ſouls at ninety- five thouſand. Beſides the cathedral there 
are eighteen churches, and feven or eight meeting-houſes 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters: and, according to Mr. hatley, 
there ate cighteen hoſpitals, beſides charity-ſchools, a a 
' guildhall, and a very large council-houſe ; and its cuf- 
tom-houſe ſtands on the fide of Queen's-ſquare, which is 
adorned with rows of trees that Jead to a curious equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of king William III. On the north- weſt ſide 
| of the city is Brandon-hill, under m_- is J a” 

Were 
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where plays are ated almoſt every night in the ſummer 
eaſon by comedians from London, + Ihe College-green 
is juſtly admired for its ſituation, as it commands a moſt 
dlightfyl proſpect over the whole city and harbour; and 
here ſtands the cathedral, with a ſtately croſs, which is 
z fine Gothic ſtructure ſurrounded with the effegies of 
ſeveral kings of England. It is remarkable, that though 
the city carries on ſuch a prodigious trade, no carts are 
admitted into it, for fear of damaging ghe arches of the 
vaults and thoſe of the gutters made under ground for car- 
rying off the ſoil into tne river; ſo that the goods being 
ir Hu drawn through the ſtreets upon ledges, the 
pavement is neceſſarily rendered exceeding ſlippery. 

Bridgwater is ſeated about twelve miles from the Start- 
point, where the Parret runs into the Briſtol Channel, 
a hundred and forty-three miles from London. The 
ſpring-tide here flows twenty-two feet at leaſt at the quay, 
and comes in with ſuch an impetuous torrent, and ſuch 
a noiſe, that it is called The Raging Bear. Ships of 
two hundred tons come up to its quay, and from its con- 
venient ſituation for commerce the inhabitants have 
a a pretty good coaſting trade to Briſtol, and carry coals to 
Wales, and flate, &c. to Cornwall, twenty ſhips at leaſt 
being conſtantly employed. Its foreign trade is princi- 
pally to Newfoundland. It is a large well frequented 
place ; has ſeveral good inns, and the market is well 
ſupplied with corn, cattle, hogs, and ſheep, and parti- 
cuJarly excellent cheeſe, 

Somerton, once the moſt celebrated town in the coun- 
ty, and that from whence it took its name, is now but 
à poor place, a hundred and twenty-nine miles to the weſt 
of London, but has a conſiderable market for corn, pro- 
viſions, and cattle. 

Glaſtonbury is ſeated one hundred and twenty miles 
from London, and is famous for its abbey, fome magnifi- 
cent ruins of which are ſtill remaining, but are daily di- 
miniſhed for the ſake of the ſtones : however, the curious 
ſtructure called the Abbot's Kitchen, is ſtill pretty entire, 
and of a very unuſual contrivance. It is pretended that 
the bodies of Joſeph of Arimathea, of king Arthur, and 
of king Edward the Confeſſor, were buried here. The 
town is pretty large and well built; near it, on a high 
ſteep hill, named the Tor, is placed a tower that com- 
mands an extenſive proſpect, and ſerves as a land-mark 
to ſeamen. The laſt abbot of this place was hanged on 
the top of the Tor, by order of king n VIII. for 
not „Ae bis 22 The holy thorn, or 
haw thorn, in the church yard upon the hill, ſaid to 
have taken root from a ſtaff ſtuck in the ground by Joſeph 
of Arimathea, and to bloſſom only on Chriſtmas-day, has 
brought a vaſt number of people to viſit this towo, though 
it is very dubious whether Joſeph was ever in Britain. 
Dr. Gibſon ſays it has been cut down for many years, yet. 
there are ſtill ſome growing in the county from nate? on 
of it, particularly in the garden of Mr. Stroud, the poſ- 
ſeſſor of the ground where the other ſtood ; and another 
in the garden now belonging to an inn there. Theſe 
branches, however, do not always bloſſom on Chriſt- 
mas-day ; for they. ſometimes bloſſom three or four days 
aſter, and ſeldom ſo ſoon as Chriſtmas-day, except the 
weather be extremely mild, Glaſtonbury, about fifteen 

cars ago, was for ſome time famous for its mineral waters, 
bo for want of proper caution they proved fatal to ſeve- 
ral who drank them, but have been found ſerviceable in 


the aſthma and dropſy, in the cure of ſcorbutic diſorders, | | 
| tities of marble, and in many places marble rocks are 


ulcers, and even cancers. . 
'Taunton, a handſome, neat, well-built town, a hun- 
dred and forty-eight miles to the ſouth-weſt of London, 
received its name 2 its being ſeated on the river Thone. 
The ſtreets are ſpacious, and it has two pariſh-churches, 


beſides ſeyeral meeting-houſes of Proteſtant Diſſenters, 


and it is ſurrounded by delightful meadows, orchards, 
and gardens, This town is very populous, and ſome 
thouſands are employed. in the manufacture of ſerges, du- 
roys, ſagathies, ſhalloons, &c. for weaving of which 
eleven hundred looms have been employed at a time. The 
river is navigable for barges within three miles of the 
town, where there is a. handſome bridge, and it once 
had a caſtle. [ % #01 031-4 50 
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f s E Cr. XV. 
Of Devonſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repreſen- 


tati ves in Parliament, c. Its Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers 
and Curioſities; with a Deſeriptionof the principal Toto. 


EVONSHIRE is bounded on the north by Briſtol 
Channel; on the eaſt by Somerſetſhire ; on the 
ſouth by he Engliſh Channel; and on the weſt by Corn- 
wall, and has the title of a duchy. It extends ſixty- one 
miles in length, fifty-four in breadth, and contains hfty- 
fix thouſand three hundred and ten houſes, three hundred 
and thirty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and ſixty inha- 
bitants, three hundred and ninety-four pariſhes, thirty- 
eight market-towns, and about ſeventeen hundred and 
thirty villages. This county, which is ſubdivided into 
thirty hundreds, ſends twenty-ſix members to parliament: 
theſe are two knights for the ſhire, and two members 
for each of the tollowing places ; Exeter, Plymouth, 
Totneſs, Plympton, Okehampton, Honiton, Barnſtaple, 
Taviſtock, Aſhburton, Tiverton, Beralſtone, and Clifton- 
Dartmouth-Hardneſs. 

The air of this county is very mild and healthful in the 
valleys; but exceſſively cold and bleak upon the moun- 
tains, The ſoil is various, for the lower grounds ate na- 
turally fruitful, and yet are made much more ſo by the 
art and induſtry of thoſe who poſſeſs the lands; but the 
hills are very barren, In the eaſtern parts there is plenty, 
not only of good corn, but of fine paſturage for ſheep, 
where the grounds are dry and chalky, The ſouthern 
part of the county is remarkably fertile, and is as juſtly 
called The Garden of Devonſhire, as Italy The Garden 
of the World. The trees are in as great variety here, as 
in any other part of the kingdom ; and fruit-trees are par- 
ticularly plentiful, eſpecially apples, with which they 
make a great quantity of cyder. The merchants who go 
long voyages to ſea find this a very ſerviceable drink in 
their ſhips, and therefore lay in great ſtores of it ; for it 
is ſaid one ton of cyder will go as far as three of beer, 
and it is found by experience to be much more wholeſome 
in hot climates. 

On the coaſt in this county is found plenty of a pecu- 
liar rich ſand, which proves of ſingular ſervice to the 
huſbandmen, as thoſe who live at a diſtance ſrom the ſea 
purchaſe it in order to improve their poor lands, for it 
renders the moſt barren ſoil fruitful, and, as it were, im- 
pregnates the glebe. However, thoſe huſbandmen who 
live at too great a diſtance from the ſea-ſhore, and whoſe 
circumſtances are too narrow to purchaſe a ſufficient 
quantity of this valuable manure, are reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of uſing mar], lime, and the turf of the ground 
pared off and burnt to aſhes. | 

Though the inhabitants are in no want of horſes, kine, 
hogs, goats, ſheep, or rabbets, yet their principal com- 
modity is fowl, which they enjoy in the greateſt prof uſion. 
In the weſtern parts of Devonſhire are great quantities of 
games eſpecially bares, woodcocks, and pheaſants, in 

uch abundance as to-render them very cheap. And in 

that part of the country is a bird ſo very ſmall that it is 
reputed a humming-bicd, and like that hangs its neft on 
the extreme branches of the trees. The inhabitants in- 
fiſt that no venomous creature, of what nature or ſpecies 
ſoever, will live among them. 

In the ſouth · weſt parts of Devonſhire are great quan- 


found to be the baſis of the road on which people travel: 
this marble, when poliſhed, is little inferior to ſome we 
have from abroad, and accordingly is much uſed by the 
gentry in thoſe parts. n elt 0. ; 
This county abounds with a greater variety of rivers 
than any other can boaſt of, yet there are only two, 
namely the Tamar and the Ex, that are peculiarly wor- 
thy of the reader's attention. The former, which ſepa- 
rates this county from Cornwall, bas its ſource in the 
bills near Welcomb, and runs nearly from north to ſouth 
till it reaches the Engliſh Channel at Plymouth. This 
river is particularly remarkable for the goodneſs of the 


N caught in it. The Ex forms a courſe upon the 


ame points, and, paſſing by Exeter, alſo 2 the 


hannel. 
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Channel. Great plenty of ſalmon is alſo found in this, 


river, where they come in great quantities in the ſpawn- 
ing ſeaſon. From theſe two rivers the country is ſtock- 
ed with a great variety of common fiſh ; but the moſt be- 
nehicial are awoke - and pilchards, for by trading with 
them they obtain all ſorts of commodities from the ad- 
jacent counties and foreign nations. 

In ſeveral places in Devonſhire are mineral waters that 


have been of fingular ſervice in dangerous epidemic | 


diſeaſes. 
Among the curioſities of this county is Lay-well, 
which ebbs and flows near eleven times every hour, 
The river Tamar, juſt mentioned, receives into it a 
ſmall river called the Lid, which is peculiarly remarkable 
for being pent up with rocks at the bridge; and running 
ſo far below it, that the water is ſcarcely to be ſeen, or 
the murmurs of it to be heard, to the aſtoniſhment of 
all ſtrangers who have the curioſity to attend to theſe un- 
common circumſtances; for the bridge is level with the 
road, and the water runs near ſeventy feet below it. 
Within a mile of this place is a catarat, where the 
water falls above an hundred feet ; it comes from a mill 
at ſome diſtance, and after a courſe upon a deſcent of near 
an hundred feet from the level of the mill, it arrives at 
the brink of the precipice; from whence it falls in a beau- 
tiful manner, and ftriking upon a patt of the cliff, ruſties 
from thence in a wider cataract to the bottom, where 
falling with great violence, it makes a deep and foaming 
baſon in the ground. This wonderful fall of water fills 
the air all round at the bottom with ſuch an atmoſphere 
of aqueous particles; that a perſon approaching it finds 
himſelf in a-miſt. The principal places in this county 
are the following : 
Exeter, thus called by contraction from Exceſtet, a 
caſtle on the river Ex, was the Auguſta of the Romans; 
it is ſituated a hundred and ſeventy-three miles from 
London, on the top of an eaſy aſcent on the eaſtern bank 
of that river. The walls are in pretty good repair, and 
form an agreeable walk round the city, with the view cf 
a fine country, hills coveted with trees, fields; orchards, 
villages; and gentlemen's ſeats; The principal part ot 
the city conſiſts of four ſtreets centering at a handſome 
conduit. The High- ſtreet particularly makes a noble 
ce, it being broad and ſtraight ; and the houſes 
are of a very old but good model, ſpacious, commodious, 
and. not inclegant; This ſtreet is full of ſhops well fur- 
niſhed; and all trades are briſkly carried on. In the nor- 
thern angle of the city; and the higheſt ground, ſtands 
Rugemont caſtle; once the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon 
monarchs; and afterwards of the earls of Cornwall: It 
is of a ſquare figure; not very large, but environed with 
a high wall and a deep ditch; It has a rampart of earth 
parallel to the top of the wall, and forming a terrace that 
oyer-looks the city and country. In this caſtle the afſizes 
are held, and it alſo contains a chapel. The bridge over 
the Ex is of great length, and has houſes on both ſides, 
with a conſiderable vacancy in the middle; 
- The cathedral was about four hundred years in build- 
ing, and is yet very remarkable for the uniformity with 
which it was carried on; for the whole ſeems the work- 
manſhip of one and the ſame architect. The altar-piece, 
which was done a hundred years ago, is the repreſenta- 
tion of the church in perſpeRive, a very fine piece of 
painting. The fine painted glaſs, of which there is a 
great deal, was much damaged during the time of the 
civil wars, in the reign of king Charles I. and the carved 
figures of the patriarchs and prophets were greatly defaced. 
n the ſouth fide of the high altar are three ſeats adorn- 
ed with Gothic —_ to the height of about twenty- 
five feet, ſupported by braſs pillars. In one of the towers 
of this church is a very large bell of about three ton 
weight, and in the other a fine ring of ten” large ones, 
e other buildings of #public nature are the chapter- 
houſe and cloiſters, the biſhop's palace, the houſes be- 
| longing to the dean, the chancellor, treaſurer, and other 
dignitaries of the church, the guild-hall, with the hoſpital 
of St. John the Baptiſt. There are within the city and 
liberties twenty pariſh-churches ; to which may be added 
ſome chapels and alms-houſes, with the ruins of ſeveral 
others. There are likewiſe three or four meeting-houſes, 
a quay +; landing goods, and a cuſtom-houfe, 


O . 


* cou a recorder, a ſheriff, four 
ſtewards, a chamberlain, and town-clerk, who are at- 


tended by a ſword-bearer, who wears the cap and carries 
the ſword given by king Henry VII. before them in all 
public proceſſions. There are alſo in this city twelve 


incorporated trades, who on public occafions' walk in the 


mayor's train, dreſſed in gowris, each company having a 


beddle in a laced coat bearing the enſigus of their ſeveral . 


profeſſions, 


Plymouth is ſitifated in the fiſtieth degree twenty-ſix 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſourth degree twenty- 
ſeven minutes weſt longitude, two hundred and fifteen 
miles from London, between two very large inlets of 
the ſea, in the bottom of a ſpacious ſound, or bay, en- 
compaſſed on every fide with hills; the ſhore is generally 
ſteep arid rocky, though the anchorage is good, and it 
is pretty ſafe riding. S the entrance of the bay is 4 
latge atid darigerous rock, which at high watet is covered, 
but at low tide lies bare. Uponthis rock, which is called 
the Eddy-ſtone, the ingenious Mt. Winſtanley firſt built 
a light-houſe for the direction of ſailots ; this work, con- 
ſidering its height and the magnitude of the building; 
ſtood to admiration ſeveral dreadful ſtorms. Mr. Win- 
ſtanley, who often viſited it, ſtrengthened the building 
by new works, and was fo confident of its ſtability, that 
he uſually ſaid to thoſe who doubted its ſtanding in hard 
weather, that he only deſired to be in it when a ftorm 
ſHould happen; but iii the dreadful tempeſt of November 
27, 170%, when he happened to be fo unhappy as to 
have his wiſh; he in vain made ſignals for help; but no 
boats dated to go off to him; and in the morhing aftet᷑ 
the ſtorm nothing was to be ſeen but the bare rock, the 
light-houſe being gone, in which Mr. Winſtanley and all 
that were with him periſhed ; but a very ſtately light- 
houſe has ſince been built in its room. The town is de- 
fended by à caſtle ſeated on an iſland named St. Nicho- 
las, and by a citadel in the town oppoſite to the iſland. 
This is a ſmall but regular fortification, inacceſſible by 
ſea, but not exceeding ſtrong by land. It is ſurrounded 
with a deep trench, out of which was dug che ſtone of 
which the citadel was Built. It is about three quarters 
of a mile in circumference, and has three hundred guns 
on its walls, which ſtand thickeſt towards the ſea. The 
town ſtands above the citadel upon the ſame rock, ſlop- 
ing on the ſide of it towards the eaſt. The inlet of the 
ſea, called Catwater, forms a harbour capable of receiving 
any number of ſhips, and of any fize; it waſhes the 
eaſtetn ſhofe of the town, where they have a kind of na- 
tural mole, with a quay and all other conveniences for 
loading atid unloadi 
the town is another inlet of the ſea, called Hamoute ; 
this is the thouth of the river Tamar, where is a wet 
dock, with Fards, dry docks, launches, and conveni- 
ences of all kinds fof building and repairing of ſhips. 
Theſe wet and dry docks exceed every thing of the kind, 
being hewn out of a ine of ſlate, and lined with Port- 
land ftone. The dry dock is large enough for a firſt- 
rate man of war, and the wet dock will contain five of the 
ſame fie. Here are alſo ſtore-houſes for rigging, and for 
the hayal and military ſtores of ſuch ſhips as may be a 
pointed to be Jaid up there; with very handſome houſes 
for the commiſſtoner, clerks, and officers of all kinds 
uſual in the king's yards. In ſhort, it is now become as 
complete a yard as E delonging to the government 
though not ſo large. Here are two fine churches, and 
two or three meeting-houſes for Proteſtant Diſſenters 
and French refugees ; alfo'a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital 
for blue coat boys. it gives title of ear to the noble fa- 
mily of Hickman. 

B. teseüch, a ſea - port town feated on the declivity of 
a hill at the mouth of the river Dart, where it empties 
itſelf irito the ſea, a hundred and ninety-elght miles from 
London, and thirty- one from Exeter. The opening in- 
fo the harbour is not broad; but the channel deep enough 
for the largeſt ſhips in the royal navy. The ſides of the 
entrance are mounded with rocks, and at the firſt narrow- 
ing of the paſſage is a good ſtrong fort, and a platform 
of guns which command the port. The narrow entrance 
extends about half a mile, and then opening forms a har- 
bout, in * hve hundred ſail of ſhips may ride with 


_ 
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The city is governed by a mayor, twenty-four alder- 
men and common-council, 


9 of veſfels. On the other fide of 
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the greateſt ſafety, and the entrance may, upon occaſion „ 
be chained up. LL ISPS N. Lig "par 

weſt fide of this baſon, 


Dartmouth is ſituated on the 


or harbour, in a kind of ſemicircle, on the aſcent of a | 


ſteep hill; bat though large and populous it is but mean- 
ly built, yet the quay. is ſpacious, as is alſo the ſtreet 
before it. Here live ſome very flouriſhing merchants, 
who carry on à proſperous trade to the moſt conſider- 
able ports of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the plantations; 
but eſpecially to Newfoundland, and from thence to Spain 
and Italy with fiſh ;- and they alſo drive a good trade in 
their own fiſhery of pilchards, which is carried on with 
the greateſt number of veſſels of any port in the weſt, 
except Falmouth, It has three churches, and a wy 
large meeting-houſe; but the ſtreets are narrow and bad, 
though they are all paved, and is governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, twelve maſters, or magiſtrates, a town-clerk, 
and a high-ſteward. | | 
Tunis town was burnt by the French in the reign of 
Richard I, They ſome time after beſieged it again; but 
were brave! (Rates particu arty by the women, when 
the enemy By routed, general Caſtel, with three lords, 
and twenty-three knights, were made priſoners. This 
town has the title of an earldom. 

About fifty miles from the north-weſt coaſt of this 
county is Lundy Iſland, which is five miles long, and 
two broad; but it is remarkable that it is ſo encompaſſed 
with inacceſſible rocks, that it has but one entrance into 
it, and that ſo narrow that two men can ſcarce go abreaſt. 
The ſouth part of the iſland enjoys. a pretty good ſoil z 
but the north part is in a great meaſure. barren, and has 
a remarkable high r rock called the Conſtable. 
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SE CT. XV..- 


Of Cornwall; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſion, &c, 
and the Members it ſends ta Parliament. The Air, Soil, 
and Vegetables ; the Mines, Minerals, and natural Curia- 
fities ; with the Cattle, Fowls, Fiſh, and Rivers of this | 
© "County. | The Manners of the Inhabitant, a Deſeription 
th fed Towns, and a conciſe Account of the Silly 
"the 5 
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HE preſent name of this. county is differently ac- 
counted for ; but the.moſt probable derivation — 
to be that which brings it from the promontories pro- 
jeAing into the ſea like horns, called in the Britiſh lan- 
age Kernaw, with the Saxon addition of Waules, to 
IS the people who fled thither, It is ſurrounded by 
the ſea on all ſides, except the eaſt, where it is parted 
from Devonſhire by the river Tamar: the northern coaſt 
being waſhed by the Briſtol! Channel, the weſtern, by St, 
George's, and the ſouthern by the Britiſh ſea. Its length 
| from eaſt to weſt is near ſeventy miles, its breadth next 
to Devonſhire, where it is broadeſt, is computed about 
forty ; but in the narroweſt, at St, Ives, it does not exceed 
five, yet its circumference from its unequal ſhore mea- 
ſures upwards of two hundred and thirty-three miles. 
Cornwall is ſituated in the dioceſe of Exeter, and con- 
tains about twenty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and twen- 
ty houſes, a hundred and fixty-five thouſand inhabitants, 
a hundred and fixty-one — (ek twenty-ſeven market- 
towns, and twelve hundred and thirty villages :-it is ſub- 
divided into nine hundreds, and ſends no leſs than forty- 
four members to parliament ;_ theſe are two knights of 
the ſhire, and as many members [for each of the —— 
ing towns: Camelſord, Bodmin, Boſſiney, Dunevet, 
Launceſton, Eaſt Loe, F oy, Helſton, Grampound, St. 
Maws, Leſkard, Kellington, St. Ives, St. Germans, 
"Truro, St. Michael, Tregony, Newport, Portpigham, 
and Saltaſh. | | . 
Ibe air is ſharp and healthful to the natives, yet the 
vicinity of the ſea, on three of its ſides, poten its be- 
ing ſubject to hard froſts, and the ſnow lying long on 
the ground. The ſame reaſon may be aſſigned for the 
frequent guſts of wind which are 4. very boiſterous, 
and conſequently ſometimes pernicious; but the inhabi- 
tants are ſeldom troubled with infectious diſeaſes. The 
ſeaſons are ſomewhat different from thoſe in other parts, 
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The ſoil as it is very ſhallow cannot be extraordinary 
fruitful, eſpecially on the hilly parts, The vallies yield 
plenty of graſs, and the lands near the ſea, by being ma. 
nured with ore wood, a kind of ſea- weed, and fat ſea- 
ſand, produce tonfiderable- quantities of corn. The 
fruits and herbs of this county are much the ſame with 
thoſe of others, _ not ſo plentiful among the com- 
mon people. It has beſides ſome plants which are either 
8 or, haye never been found in other counties : 
among theſe is a ſort of grain ſown plentifully towards 
the farther end of the county, which is naked oats, call 
ed pillcorn, from its being naturally ripped of the husk, 
with which the common oat is covered, for which reaſon 
it is much eſteemed. They bave alſo plenty of ſea-herbs, 
as camphire, eringo, ros folis, and what is peculiar to 
this county the ſweet-briar grows naturally here. , 

From the ſurface we ſhall paſs to the bowels of the earth, 
where are ſound many ſorts of ſtones and metals. As to 
the former, the moor-ſtone is the chief: this is uſed 
both in buildings aud for large mill- ſtones. Its natural 
compoſition is very beautiful, it conſiſting for the greateſt 
part of a whitiſh- granulated marble, variegated with a 
ſort of black and yellow matter reſembling tinſel and 
tin-glaſs, ſhining and glittering. very. agreeably in the 
ſun beams. This ſtone, therefore, while new, gives a 
glorious aſpect to buildings; but though prodigiouſly 
hard at firſt, it ſoon changes its colour and 2 
When poliſhed it appears much more ſplendid and beau- 
tiful than any of the marble Kind, and makes the richeſf 
furniture, as tables, chimney- pieces, &c. but being ex · 
ceeding hatd, the poliſhing is vefy expenſive. | 

With reſpe& to the mines of Cornwall, they conſiſt of 
two ſorts, one of tin, the other of copper; thoſe of tin 
are very numerous, and are in general very large and 
rich in ore, theſe have rendered this county famous in 
all ages, There have alſo been ſometimes found a ſmall 
quantity of gold and filver, but not worthy of notice. 
With the metalline ores are intermixed large quantities 
of mundic and arſenic. | | 
. The tin works are of different ſorts, on account of the 
different forms in which the tin appears, for in many 
places the tin ore ſo nearly reſembles common ſtones, that 
they can only be diſtinguiſhed from them by their ſupe- 
rior weight. The ſecond form in which tin appears 
conſiſts of tin and earth, compounded and capcreted 
into a ſubſtance almoſt as hard as ſtone, of a bluiſh or 
greyiſh colour, and often the mundic-gives it a yellowiſh 

» This ore is always found in a continued ſtratum 

or bed, which the tinners call the load, and thus, for the 
moſt part, is found running through the ſolid ſubſtance of 
the hardeſt rocks, beginning in {mall veins near the ſur- 
face, perhaps not above half an inch or an inch wide, 
and increaſing as they go into larger dimenſions branch · 
ing out into ee ſtrata, and proceeding downwards in 
a direction that is in general nearly eaſt and weſt, Theſe 
loads are ſometimes white very wide and thick; ſo that 
great Jumps of this ore are often drawn up of more than 
twenty pounds value. The loads of tin ore are not al- 
ways contiguous ; but ſometimes break off ſo entirely, 
that you would think you had got to the end of it, but 
the ſagacious tinner knows by experience, that by — 
a ſmall diſtance on one ſide he ſhall meet with a ſepara 
part of the load appearing to tally with the other end 3s 
nicely as if it had been broken off by ſome ſudden ſhock 
of the rock. 918 N al vat £.) 

The mines. of. this country follow the load in all its 
rich and meandering windings in the bowels of the rocky 
earth. Sometimes the waters are drained from theſe mines 
by ſubterranean- paſſages, formed from the body of the 
mountain to the level country ; theſe, which are called 
adits, ſometimes prove the labour of many years, but 
when effected they ſave the conſtant expence of large 
water-works and fire engines. From the ſurface of ths 
earth they fink a paſſage to the mine, which they call # 
ſhaſt, and over it place a large winch ; but in greater 
works a wheel and axle, by which means they draw vp 
large quantities of ore at a time, in veſſels called a 4 


A 


Eücl Aub. 
This ote is throw inte heaps, where great numbers of 
poor pevple are employed in breaking it to pieces and fitt- 
ing it for the ſtamping mills. 54: ue db 
e third form in which tin appears is that of cryſtals; 
for tin being a ſalt, will, under ſome circumſtances, readily 
Ralize ; and therefore in many parts of the mineral 
rocks are found the moſt perſect tranſparent and beauti- 
ful cryſtals of pure tin. e 
Tune copper mines of this county next deſerve our no- 
rice, they being very numerous, and ſome of them large 
and ich in ore. It is remarkable, that in ſome parts of 
Cornwall the earth has produced ſuch an exuberance of 
this metal, as to afford it in large maſſy lumps of malle- 
able copper, ſeyeral pieees of which they ſhew in very cu- 
rious vegetable forms, "The mundic, which we have ob- 
ſerved,” is found in the loads of tin, was for many ages 
confidered as of no other uſe but to nouriſh tin while in 
the mine. However, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, a 
laudable curiofity prompted ſome private perſons to exa- 
mine intò its nature; but the deſign miſcarried, and the 
mundic was thrown as uſeleſs into the old pits with 
other Tubbiſh ; but about cighty years ago, Sir Gilbert 
Clark began to work upon the mundic, and others fol- 
lowing his example” have by degrees brought the work to 
bear, and the copper extracted from this ore, once eſ- 
teemed uſeleſs, now brings in above one hundred and fift 
thoufand pounds a year, and equals in goodnefs the bel 
Swediſh copper, yielding a proportionable quantity of 
tapis caliminaris for making braſs. In Mount's bay, near 
Penzance, the ſhore is as it were paved with a rocky 
ſtone, of ſo fine a grain that it equals any hone in giving 
an edge to à razor. N LETT | 
In many of the cavernous bares of the rocks are found | 
thoſe tranſparent cry ſtals called Corniſh diamonds, they 


being extremely brilliant when well poliſhed. Bud yo 


form 'is that of a fix ſided priſm pointed on the top, 
and they are ſometimes four or five inches in Jength, 
All rhe parts of Cornwall on this ſide St. Auſtle's, St. 
Michael's, and St. Agnes, have little or no mineral ores, | 
but moſtly abound with rocks ofblue flate, eſpecially to- 
wards the ſouth, where are many large quarries of that 
ST. TREES INT 4 
Among the curioſities obſervable in this county, it is 
worthy of notice that the Lands- end conſiſts of very ſteep 
rocks projecting beyond the reſt into the ſea, in which 
the water of the ſea runs with great rapidity, violence, 
e ee reef wx 1 
Among the rude relics of nature in this county, we 
oughit not to paſs by the logan or rocking-ſtone, of Which 
there are two Forts. ome artificial, others natural; we ſhall 
here only take notice of the latter. In the pariſh of St. 
Levin is a promontory, called Caſtle Treryn. This cape: 
confiſts of three diſtinct groups of rocks, and on the top 
of the middle group is the moſt wonderful of theſe ſtones 
perhaps in the world, It is computed that its ſolid con- 


tents amount to about ninety-five tons; the two inclined 


fides ſomewhat reſemble the roof of a houle meeting in a 
ſort of "obtuſe ridge upon the 75 The lower part is a 
large plain baſe, near the mi 
ſmall part on which it reſts, not more than eighteen or 
twenty inches in diameter. This prodigious ſtone is ea- 
fily moveable upon the large ſtone below, the power of 
one man bein fificient to make'it vibrate up and down. 
With reſpeth to the cattle of this country, it has all 
the ſeveral. kinds found in the others; but it is remark- 
able that the ſheep, which when it lay open and uncul- 
tivated ' were alt? and their wool ſo coarſe that it was 
uſually called Corniſh hair, have fince the land has been 
well manured, equalled the ſheep of other counties in 
Gze, and in the fineneſs of the wool. The cows and 
oxen are ſmall, but their fleſh ſweet and Juicy. - They 
uſe oxen chiefly in. ploughing, Their horſes are bred 
hard, and fed as coarfely” ; but though they are ſmall, 
they travel well, and are very ſerviceable in, this maun- 
tainous country: mules are alſo much ufed. The parks 
are well ſtocked with fallow deer; but they have no red 
deer except what ſtray thither out of Devonſhire, Many 
foxes, otters, badgers, and martins harbour in the cliffs 
near the ſea-lide. I ola nk, 
The fowl of this county are generally ſuch as are 
found in others. Wild fowl are very plenty in the parts 
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djbining to Devonſnlte- The birds called the choughs, 


WHICH are in à manner peculiar to this county, are found 


in great plenty, and ſomeWhar reſemble the pied or grey 
crow, ; they are nearly of the ſize of the jack-daw, have 
red legs and beak, and hate the chariQet of being a ver 
thievil | 4 
fowl'is one about the ſize of à ſta-gull, which has a ſin- 
gular method in taking of its prey ; for it giſes high in 
the air, and from thence falls as if dead, and by the ve- 
focity of the fall, is enabled to penetrate through the wa- 
ter, and ſuddenly ſeize the fiſh it ſtrikes at, Theſe are 
ſeen in very great nambets in Mount's bay, and other 
parts of the fea-coaft, oo Et 2 
The rivers and feay afford great plenty gf fiſh, but 
moſtiy ſueb as are common to other counties; but the pro- 


, 


digious ſnoals of pilchards enable them to carry on a 


very great trade in that fiſh.” On the fouth coaſt are 


N 
P 


e of which projeQs a'|, 


: 


| 


| 


found large quantities of thoſe ſmall hell- fiſn which af- 
fords that beauiful tint called the Tyrian dye; this mat- 
ter is contained in ſmall ciſtus or bag, and when taken 
out appears of a grethiſh'yellow. If this be ſpread upon 
a Ie? of fine ſinen, it will in a day or two appear of a 
pale reddiſh colour, the linen being waſhed the firſt 
time it is heightened into à paleiſh” purple, and every 
waſhing after refiders the Colour ſtill more Trong and vi- 
vid, and it is not in the leaſt ſubje& to fade. 
+ Tue chief rivers are the Tamar, the Camel, and the 
Fale. The Tamar runs a long courſe” from north to 
fouth,” and is the boundary between the two counties of 
Cornwall and Devonſhire, emptying itſelf into Plymouth 
Sound. The Camel runs from ſouth to north, and forms 
Padſtowe haven in the Briſtol Channel. The Fale runs 
from north to ſouth, and diſcharges itſelf into St. George's 
Channel, fotmirig the haven of Falmouth, | 
Ike language of the Corniſh gentry is Engliſh, which 
is ſaid to be as pure as that in London, except in two « 
three 1 where 4 corrupt diale& of the ancie 
Corniſh tongue is much uſed. The natives of this coun- 
try are diſtinguiſhed by their plainneſs and fimplicity of 
manners; they ſeem abſolutely unacquainted with fraud, 
difitmulation, and lten, and are of a free, facetious, 
and generous temper z they are curious and inquiſitive, 
and are are alſo diſtinguiſhed for their humanity and hoſ- 
pitality to ſtrangers ; they are great encouragers of the 
arts and join ow excel in mechanics, | | 


"The principa 
nde 


Leſkard is a confiderable town, two hundred an 
twenty-one miles to the ſouth-weſt of London, and h 
anciently x good caftle and a palace, in which the dukes 
of Cornwall kept their court, particularly Edward the 
Black prince, who reſided here as prince of Wales and 
duke of Cornwall. Its town hall has a turret with a fine 
clock. There is here an ancient large church, dedicated 
to St. Martin, a ſpacious tneeting houſe for the diſſenters, 
a good ſree-ſchool, and a fine conduit in the market place. 
It has a very great trade in all manufactures of leather, 
as boots, ſhoes, gloves, purſes, breeches, &c, * 
Launceſton is ſeated on the top of a ſmall hill near 
the river Tamar, twenty- eight miles to the north of Ply- 
mouth, and two Hundred and nine to the weſtward of 
London. Here the buſineſs of the county, as the aſſizes, 
and the election of the knights for the ike, are uſually 
tranſacted. It is à ngat town, and was formerly de- 
fended by a caſtle which is now in ruins. | 
Falmouth, a ſea-port town, and by much the richeſt 
and beſt trading town in the county, is ſituated in fifty 
degrees, twelve minutes north lätitude, and in five 


degrees twelve minutes weſt longirucey two hundred and 


eighty-two miles from London. harbour is ſo large, that 


one hundred fail may ſafely ride at anchor at a time, and 


thoſe of the greateſt burthen may come up to the quay. 
The entrance into the harbour is defended by St. Mawes 
and Pendennis caſtles, both of which are very ſtrong, 
and have governots and garriſons. ® 5 
St. Mawes, alſo called St. Mary's, has. a little town 
annexed to the caſtle ; but it has neither church nor 


' market, Falmouth js well built, and has abundance of 
hips belonging to it. It is full of merchants, and its trade 


has greatly increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Eng- 


liſh packets between this town, Portugal, and the Welt 
hs In- 
ED 


bird. The moſt remarkable among the water- 


places, In this county are the follow- | 


family of Boſcawen. 


- Monmouthfhire. 


' Of Mormouthſbire ; 
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Indies, as alſo, between it and the Gr in Spain : 
thoſe from Portugal bringing over not only vaſt quanti- 
tities of gold for the London merchants, but for thoſe 
of Falmouth, . who trade with the Portugueſe in their 
own ſhips, and bave a great ſhare in the profitable pil- 
chard fiſhery. Here is the cuſtom-houſe for molt of the 


towns in the county, and a head collector lives at Fal- 


This town 


: 


mouth, gives title of viſcount to the noble 


- T 


Truro is one of the chief towns. in the county, and is 
feated two hundred and feventy-four miles from London, 
on a branch of Fal ; 

nto two ſtreams; and almoſt ſurrounds the town. It is 

a large, handſome, and well inhabited place, which takes 

its name from its three ſtreets, which in the Corniſh 

tongue are expreſſed by the word Truru. It has three 

churches, about ſix hundred houſes, and is governed by a 
or and aldermen. | 
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| Pentyh is up the ſam? bratich of the hayeti as Falmouth, 


but ſtands four miles to the weſt; It is a pleaſant agree- 
able town, full of orchards, and, looks like a town in 
a wood: The ſtreets are broad and paved: it has a 
church, and about three hundred; houſes, and is goyerned 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and a. to 


| | wn 75 and 
there bas been lately ſen up here a manufactory of 


ſerges. 0 | WIT A Bea 
1 4 towhi ſeated on Mount's bay, within 


about twelve miles of the promontory called the Lands- 
end, and two hundred and ninety to the ſouth-weſt of 


London, is a market-town well built and populous, and 
has many ſhips belonging to itz and alſo a conſiderable 
number of 


The church ſtands abbut half a mile from the town; 
but the inhabitants have a apy It is governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, fourteen, ald 

dommon- council men. 
lead, tin, and cop 
utmoſt extent of 


! ſea. 


and by the Dutch ſeamen, Sorlin 


Land at lowewater mark, and in the 


are abaut one hun- 


15 
dfred and forty ſmall iſlands and EI miles from the 


Lands-end, of which St. Mary's is the largeſt, and moſt 
fruitful, though but nine miles in circumference. It has 
a good harbour defended by a caftle. The iſle of Scilly was 
otize eſteemed the moſt corffiderable that and ſotne others 
and very high ; but ſeveral of them are overflowed at 
igh tides. Some of them bear ggod corn, and maſt of 
hem paſture. They abound with rabbets, cranes, her- 
Tons, ſwans, and other water-ſowl. Theſe illands being 
be near the mouth of the Engliſh Channel, haye 


1 


roved the deſtruction of many ſhips ;; for, in ſpite of 
ht | houſes and the beſt ſkill of the marinere, they are 


very dangerous in the night, and in ſtormy weather, : 


here Sit Cloudſſey Shovel, in the admiral-ſhip, with three 
other men of war, unhappily ran upon theſe rocks, on 
the twenty-ſecond of October, 1707, and not a man was 
ſaved out of all the ſhips. e N N 
We have now deſcribed all che counties of England 


to the ſouth of the Thames and Briſtol channel, and 


ſhall therefore ptoceed further north, and begin, with 
s r. xvn. 5 
its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, Pro- 
% ee ene 

Onmoiithſhire was formerly a part of Wales, and 
as ſuch is deſcribed by Camden, and other au- 
thors ; but as all the later writers have placed it in Eng- 


land, we ſhall follow their example, though there ſeems 
to be no better reaſon for it than the Oxford circuit be- 


ing extended throu 


1 


o 


, 


* 


gh that county in the reign of king 


Charles II. | | | 
Monmouthſhire receives its name from Monmouth its 
county town, and is bounded on the north by Hereford- 


ſhire; on the eaſt by Glouceſterſhire ; on the ſouth by 
the river Severn ;.and on the weſt by the Welſh counties 
of Brecknock and Glamorgan, Its extent from north to 


3 


AS YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


uth haven, which is here divided 


milies of rank. It conſiſts of about fix 
hundred | houſes ; the ſtreets, though bad, are paved, | 


ermen, and twenty-four | 
It is remarkable that veins of 
r ore are ſaid to be ſeen even to the 


he rocks of Scilly, called by the Greeks Caffiterides, 


C | 


Exot Aud. 


ſouth is about twenty-nine miles, from eaſt to weſt 
twenty, and in circumference eighty-four, It is ſubd;. 
vided into fix hundreds, and contains. ſeven market. 
towns, one hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſhes, about 
ſix thouſand four hundred and ninety-four houſes, thirty. 
eight thouſand nine nan inhabitants; but ſends only 
three members to parliament, that is, one for Monmouth. 
aid tivo for the er, | | 
The air is temperate and healthy, and the ſoil fruit- 
ful, though mountainous and woody. The hills fees 
ſheep, goats, and horned cattle, and the valleys produce 
plenty of graſs and corn, eſpecially of the latter, of 
which there is as good wheat as in any county in the 


Kingdom, | | 
| This N is extremely well watered by ſeveral fine 
rivers ; for beſides the Wye, which parts it from Glou- 
ceſterſfiire, the Mynow, which runs between it and Here- 
fordſhire, and the Rumney, which divides it from Gla- 
morganſhire, it has peculiar to itſelf the Uſk, which en- 
ters this county a little aboye Abergavenny, runs moſtly 
ſouthwatd, and falls into the Severn by the mouth of 
the Ebwith; which laſt river runs from north to ſouth 
in the weſterit fide of the county. All theſe rivers, eſpe- 
cially the Wye and Uſk; abound with fiſh, particularly 
Ie and trout, IP" # Ge n 

The gentlemen here generally ſpeak Engliſh, thou 
the common people uſe = Welſh ANT The — 
nufacture of the county is flannels. 


: The principal towns in this county are the follow- 


. 


: 


ing : 
A Arobodth, or Mynwy, is ſeated at the mouth of the 
tiver Mynwy, or Mynow, between that river and the 
Wye, over each of which it has a bridge. The town is 
in a manner ſurrounded with water, there being another 
river called the Trotby, over which it has alſo a bridge. 
It is a populous, handſome, well built town, and has 2 
ſtately church, the eaſt end of which is much orna- 
mented, It has. been a place of great ſtrength, and 
might be eaſily made ſo again. The caſtle, though now 
in a ruinous condition, was formerly a ſtately edifice. 
The market, which is very conſiderable for corn and all 
ſorts of proviſtons, is held on Saturdays. The govern- 
ment is under à mayor, two bailiffs, fifteen common- 
council- men, à town-clerk, &c. 
Chepſtow. is ſeated on the fide of a hill, fourteen miles 
to the yo of Monmouth, and a hundred and thirty-one 
to the weſt of London; near the mouth of the Wye, over 
which it has a fine bridge: it was formerly much reſorted 
to, and is ſtill a large, well-built, and populous town. 
It was antiently walled round, and defended by a caſtle ; 
and among the other public buildings had a monaſtery, 
the remaining part of which is converted into a pariſh- 
church, This is the port for all the towns that ſtand 
on the tivers Wye hy ; ſhips of good burthen come 
"upto it, for. the tide commonly riſes here ſix fathoms, 
or ſix and a half at the bridge, which is of timber, and 
no leſs than ſeventy feet high from-the ſurface of the 
water when the tide is out. In the year 1689 was diſ- 
covered in this town a Roman pavement, which when 
entire was very beautiful, repreſenting men, beaſts, birds, 
trees, &c, | | 
Abergavenny has its name from the riyer Gayenny, 


, 


. || which falls below it into the Uſk... It is a handſome 
I | well-built town, ſixteen miles to the weſt of Monmouth, 
ind a hundred and forty-two of London. 


| This town 
is encompaſſed by a wall, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 
It is a great thorough-fare from the weſt parts of Wales 
to Briſtol and Bath, and alſo from Monmouth to Glou- 
ceſter ; and the inhabitants carry on a great trade in flan- 
nel. It gives title of baron to the ancient and noble 
family of Neville. 4 | 


Of Glouceſterſhire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Divifiens, 


Repreſentatives in Parliament, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, 


and principal Towns. 

£ | HIS county takes its name from the city of Glou- 

ceſter, which was called by the Saxons Gleau- 

| ceſter, and is bounded on the north by VDRO, 
| | an 


bs 


ENGLAND. 


and a ſmall part of Warwickſhire ; on the eaſt by War- 
wickſhire, fordſhire, and Berkſhire; on the ſouth by 
Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire; and on the weſt by Here- 
'fordſhire and Monmouthſhire. It is ſixty-five miles in 
Jength and thirty-two in breadth, and contains twenty- 
ſeven market-towns, two hundred and eighty pariſhes, 
one caſtle, two foreſts, nineteen parks, twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fixty houſes, and a hundred and 
ſixty-two thouſand five hundred and ſixty inhabitants: 
it is ſubdivided into thirteen hundreds, and ſends only 
eight members to parliament, that is, two for the county, 
two for the city of Glouceſter, and two each for Ciren- 
ceſter and Tewkſbury. b 
The air of this county is wholeſome throughout its 
whole extent; but has a different ſoil and appearance in 
the different parts of it: in the eaſt it is hilly, in the weſt 
woody, and in the middle is enriched with a fruitful vale. 
The eaſt part, called Coteſwould, has a ſharp air; and 
though the lands are not * fertile in corn, they feed 
2 great number of ſheep: the Vale includes both ſides of 
the river Severn, and is very fertile, eſpecially in rich 
ures. Here is made the cheeſe which, next to that 
of Cheſbire, is highly eſteemed all over England; and 
a great deal of this cheeſe is alſo made in Wiltſhire: in 


this Vale the air is ſo mild, even in winter, that it ſeems. 


E U R o P E. 


it ſtands, and Ceſtre, a caftle, is a 
trading town, full of clothiers ; it 


533 
flow through the four great ſtreets that here meet in the 
center of the city. There are large remains of abbies and 
convents, both of black and white friars. 

There is a large quay, wharf, and cuſtom-houſe on 
the river; and in the city are twelve companies, the 
maſters of which attend the mayor on all public occaſions 
in their gowns, and with ſtreamers, Great proviſion is 
here made for the poor, particularly Bartholomew's hoſ- 
pital for fifty-four men and women ; a blue coat hoſpital 
for educating twenty boys, and for maintaining and an- 
nually cloathing ten men and women: there are alſo 
three others, with ſeveral benefactions for encouragin 
young tradeſmen and putting out boys apprentice, — 
ately an infirmary has been erected here. The city is 
governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and common- 
council, who are never fewer than twenty · ſix, nor above 
thirty-nine, a town-clerk, and ſword: bearer. This city 
was made the ſee of a biſhop by king Henry VIII. who 
erected the abbey- church into a cathedral, with a dean 
and fix prebendaries. "een 

Cirenceſter, ſo called from the river Churn, on which 
pulous, rich, and 
nds eighteen miles 


to the ſouth-eaſt of Glouceſter, and eighty- five to the 


to enjoy a different climate from that of Coteſwould. The | 
Foreſt of Dean, which borders upon Herefordſhire and 
Monmouthſhire, is fertile both in paſture and tillage ; 


it bears very fine oaks, and has rich mines of iron and | 


valuable ceal-pits. In general this county may be juſtly 
ſaid to abound with all the neceſlaries of life in the great- 


north-weſt of London, and carries on a great trade in 
wool, which is brought from the inland counties of 
Leiceſter, Northampton, and Lincoln, and bought up 
here by the clothiers of Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire, for 
the ſupply of the great clothing trade. Here is a large 
beautiful church, with two iſles, ſupported by ſtron vil 
lars. The chancel is handſomely decorated, and the 


eſt perfection, as corn, wool, iron, ſteel, timber, bacon, | tower is very neat and lofty : the windows ſhew ſome 
cyder, and ſalmon. The chief manufacture carried on beautiful remains of painted glaſs, and there are five 


by the inhabitants is clothing, which, before our wool | 


was ſmuggled to France, has been known to return five 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum. 

Its principal river is the Severn, which riſes in Mont- 

omeryſhire, and entering this county a little above 
ſewkſbury runs near ſouth-weſt by Glouceſter, diſcharg- 
ing itſelf into the Briſtol Channel, The tide flows as 
high as Tewkſbury, which, following the courſe of the 
river, is near ſeventy miles. A little below Newnham it 
reſembles a ſea, and the tide of flood ruſhes on with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that it comes in a roll often near four feet 
high, carrying every thing before it, This is called The 
Boar. But what is ſtill more remarkable is, that the 
tides are higheſt one year at the full moon, and the next 
at the change; and one year the night-tides are higheſt, 
and the next the day-tides, In this river are taken plenty 
of excellent ſalmon, lamprey, and conger eels. 

The principal places in Glouceſterſhire are the follow- 
ing: | 
. by the Britons called Caer-Glow, which 
ſignifies fine city, and by the Romans Glevum, is ſeat- 
— on the eaſt ſide of the river Severn, a hundred and 
two miles from London. It abounds much with croſſes 
and ſtatues of the kings of England, and has a handſome 
proſpe& of ſteeples, ſome without a church. Theſe and 
their religious foundations in every part of the city gave 
riſe to the old proverb, As ſure as God is at Glou- 
© ceſter,” The cathedral is a venerable pile with a hand- 
ſome tower, and a finely vaulted choir. On the north 
fide lies the unfortunate king Edward II. and before 
the high altar, in the middle of the church, lies the 
| equally unfortunate prince Robert, the eldeſt ſon of 

Willizm the Conqueror, who, after ang, * impriſoned 
twenty-ſix years by his younger brother Rufus, died, 
and was interred here. In this cathedral is a whiſpering- 
plate, which formerly paſſed among the vulgar as ſome- 
what almoſt miraculous, till they were taught that there 
is a whiſpering-gallery in St. Paul's cathedral. This city 
was anciently fortified, but after the Reſtoration was 
diſmantled by a& of parliament, on account of the re- 
ſiſtance it made againſt the forces of king Charles I. 
The old houſes projecting into the ſtreets, and its croſs, 
have been pulled down by act of parliament in 1750, 
and inſtead of the latter is a ſtatue of colonel Selwyn, 
their member, who at his own expence made a ver 
large reſervoir about half a mile off, from which the 
water is conveyed into a ſquare baſon at the foot of this 
ſtatue, from whence it runs into four canals, which 


piece of 11 fourteen feet long, and three and 
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chapels adjoining it. In this town is a free-ſchool, and 
ſeveral hoſpitals and alms-houſes. 

Many antiquities have been ſound here. In 1723 was 
diſcovered a fine Moſaic pavement, and afterwards Mr. 
Biſhop dug up in his garden a vault fixteen feet long and 
twelve broad, ſupported by ſquare pillars of Roman brick 
three feet and half high, on which was a ſtrong floor 
of terrace, and near it are *ſeveral other vaults. Theſe 
were probably the foundations of ſome Roman temple, 
for in the ſame place they found pedeſtals, the ſhafts and 
capitals of columns, and handſome entablatures. Indeed 
there have been found here innumerable coins and en- 
taglios. The town is governed by two high-conſtables; 
and has two weekly-markets, one on Monday for corn, 
cattle, and proviſions ; and on Friday for wool. In the 
neighbourhood of this town lord Bathurſt has an elegant 
ſeat, park, and gardens, 

Fairford is a ſmall market-town ſituated on the river 
Coln, and is remarkable for the many medals and urns 
that have been dug up here, and particularly for the fine 
painted windows of the church, F or John Tame, a mer- 
chant of London, having taken a prize - ſnip bound for 
Rome, in which be found a great quantity of painted 
glaſs, he brought both the glaſs and workmen to Eng- 
land. This painted glaſs was ſo beautiful, that Mr. 
Tame built this church in order to place it in the win. 
dows, and dedicated this ſtructure, which is a hundred 
and twenty-five feet long, and fifty. five broad, to the 
Virgin Mary. It has three chancels, a good veſtry, and 
a noble tower. The windows, which are twenty-eigh 
in number, are glazed with this invaluable prize, an 
ſtill remain entire ; for in the civil wars the glaſs was 
taken out and concealed, The painting was from the 
deſign of Albert Durer, and the colouring in the dra 
and ſome of the figures ſo well executed, that Vandyke 
affirmed they could not be exceeded. The ſubject is 
taken from the ſcripture hiſtories of the Old and New 
Teſtament. John Tame, Eſq; the founder of this ſtruc- 
ture, who died in 1500, lies buried on the north ſide of 
the church, under a marble monument. 

Tewkſbury is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers . 
Severn and Avon, ninety-ſix miles weſt-north-weſt of 
London, and contains about five hundred houſes. Ito 
church is a noble ſtructure, and one of the largeſt in 
England, that is not collegiate or a cathedral. It is ve 
lofty, has two ſpacious iſles, a ſtately tower, and à large 
chancel. The communion-table conſiſts of one entic 
a hal 
broad 
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broad: The town-is governed by two bailiffs and twenty- 


four burgeſſes, and its neighbourhood to Coteſwould 
makes the clothing trade flouriſh here. It has likewiſe a 
manufacture of cotton. n 

We have already deſcribed the 
ieg of Somerſetſhire, though a co 
city ſtands in this county ; and have n omitted 
taking notice of St. Vincent's rocks, and the Hot Well, 
which ſtand about two miles diſtance from Briſtol, and 
ought to be mentioned in this county. St. Vincent's 
rocks are a vaſt and irregular heap of ſtones, intermixed 
with minerals ; but the principal ſubſtance of the rocks 
is a very hard limeſtone. The rock, out of which iſſues 
the famous water called that of the Hot Well, or Briſtol 
water, ſtends on the north fide of the river Avon, 
and affords a romantic and beautiful proſpet, To taſte 
this water in perfection it muſt be drank warm from the 
ſpring, or elſe it loſes its flavour. As it paſſes through 
a vaſt bed of rocks, and among a variety of different 
ſtones, it doubtleſs borrows its taſte and virtues from the 
moſt particular kinds, and when drank at the ſpring-head 
has a fine gentle warmth and a delicate ſoft milky tafte ; 
it is very grateful to, the ſtomach, and is allowed to be 
cooling, e Wo and balfamic ; but one of its greateſt 
qualities is its aftringency : this renders it uſeful in the 
diabetes; and in conſequence of its other qualities, it is 
drank with great ſucceſs in obſtructions in the urinal 
paſſages from gravel, as alſo in many of the chronic cafes 
which are leaſt to be relieved by the common courfe of 
medicine. 

Briſtol- ſtones are found in vaſt quantities in the cracks 
of rocks and cavities of ſtones; but chiefly in the cavi- 
ties of iron ore. They riſe in à great variety of forms in 
different places, and the cluſters of them are yet more 
various in their appearance, they generally adhere to the 
2 or ore at one end, and terminate in a point at the 
0 r. * " 


city of Briſtol in treat- 
nfiderable part of that 


SEC r. XIX. 


Of Herefordſhire , its Situarion, Extent, Droifions, &c. Its 
Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


T TEREFORDSHIRE is bounded on the north by 

Shropthire ; on the eaſt by Worceſterſhire and 
Gloucefterſhire ; on the ſouth by Monmouthfhire ; and 
on the weſt by Radnorſhire, in Wales ; it extends thirty- 
five miles from north to ſouth, thirty from eaſt to weſt, 
and a hundred and eight in circumference. 

This county lies in the dioceſe of Hereford, and con- 
tains eight market towns, eighty-ſeven vicarages, a hun- 
dred and ſeyenty-ſix pariſhes, and three hundred and 
ninety- one villages, fifteen thouſand houſes, and ninety- 
five thouſand fix hundred inhabitants. It is divided into 
twelve hundreds, and ſends eight members to parliament, 
namely, two Knights for the ſhire, and'two for each of 
the following towns : Hereford, Lempſter or Leomin- 
ſter, and Weobly. 

The air of this county is healthy and delightful, whence 
the inhabitants generally live to a great age. As an in- 
ſtance of which, it is ſaid, that a den was per- 
formed before king James I. by ten men and women, 
whole ages together made a thouſand years. The foil is 
exceeding rich, producing. excellent corn, wool, and 
fruit, as Is evident from the Lempſter bread, Webber ale, 
and Herefordſhire cyder : the laſt of which is ſent to 
all parts of England, It alſo abounds with wood and 
fiſh | 


* Herefordſhire is plentifully watered with ſeveral rivers, 
the chief of which are the Wye, the Monow, the Zug, 
and the Frome, or Froom ; all' of which are well ſtored 
with fiſh, The ſalmon of this county are very remark- 
able, for in other parts of England they are fo far out of 
f:aſon, after ſpawhing, as to be unwholeſome food, till 
they have been again at fea to recover themſelves ; but 


here they are always ſound, fat, and fit for the table. 


The principal places in this county are the following: 
Hereford, the metropolis and only city of that county, 

received its name from the Saxon, it ſignifying the ford 

of the army, being the head-quarters of the Saxons ; it 
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is ſeated on the banks of the Wye, a hundred and thirty. 
one miles from London, and twenty ſix from Glouceſter, 
It has a good ſtone bridge of eight arches over the Wye, 
and is ſurrounded with rivers on all ſides but the eaſt: 
This city, though large, is not populous, ; as it lies low 
the ſtreets are often overflowed, to that they are ve 
dirty. It originally owed its flouriſhing ſtare to the 
martyrdom of Ethelbert, king of the Eait Angles, who 
was baſely murdered by king Offa, and had a church 
built here to his memory, which was ſoon erected into 
an epiſcopal ſee, This is a ſtately fabric, the choir, tho' 
plain, is neat, and has a good organ; and the fpire is 
handſome, but not very lotty. oY 

The city is governed by a mayor, and has diſtinct 
privileges for its ſeveral companies, who have their re- 
ipective halls. In the time of the civil wars this city, be- 
ing very ſtrong, and well defended, ſupported a very 
ſevere ſiege againſt the parliament forces, and even the 
Scottiſh army, four thouſand of the latter having been 
flain before it; but at length it ſurrendered. Of its fix 
pariſh-churches two were demoliſhed by the ſiege; but 
in 1738 the Gothic chapel belonging to the biſhop's pa- 
lace was pulled town, in order to erect another for the 
public ſervice. Without the walls of Hereford city are 
the ruins of Black friars monaſtery, and a pretty ſtone 
crols entire, round which were the cliſters, and now the 
cloiſters of the cathedral incloſe juſt ſuch another. Theſe 
croſſes ſerved as a kind of pulpit, whence a monk preach- 
ed to the people in the open air. It has an hoſpital libe- 
rally endowed for twelve poor perſons, with two charity- 
ſchools, one for ſixty boys, and the other for forty girls, 
all taught and clothed by ſubſeription. Its weekly mar- 
kets are on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; and it 
gives title of firſt viſcount of England to a branch of the 
Lievereaux family. ' 

The walls may be traced all round the city, though 
overgrown with trees, ſhrubs,” grais, and hedges. To- 
wards the north it is ſheltered by a high mountain of ſteep 
aicent, with a vaſt camp at the top, from which is a pro- 
ſpect as far as St. Michael's Mount in Monmouthſhire, 
and on the other fide is a lofty bleak mountain that ſepa- 
rates Brecknockſhite from this county. | 

| Lempſter, or Leominſter, is a large borough on the 
river Lug, over which are ſeveral bridges, fifteen miles 
from Hereford, and a hundred . and thirty-fix from Lon- 


1 don, Ihe church, which is very large, having been in 


a manner rebuilt, is a very beautiful ſtructure. On the 
north fide of it was a conſicerable priory, two ailes of 
which now belong to the church, and two others of more 
lightlome work, have been added. There are ſome poot 
remains of the priory, particularly a little chapel which 
probably belonged to the prior's family, and underneath 
It runs a rivulet, which ſerved to grind the prior's corn, 
but now turns a fulling-mill ; and near it are very lar 
ponds for fiſh, which uſed to furniſh the monks on fatt- 
ing days. This town is noted for its fine wool and the 
bett wheat and barley, and conſequently for the fineſt 
bread : it has alſo a briſk trade in hat-making. Three 
rivulets that have a ſwift current run through the town, 
and there are others very near it; the inhabitants make 
uſe of theſe to work their mills and other machinery in 
the various branches of their trade. 

Between Lempſter and Hereford is Hampton, the ſeat 
of the late lord Coningſby, There is a plentiful ſupply 
of water on all ſides of the houſe for fountains, wo 1.0 
and canals ; and the windows of the chapel are well 
painted, The park, which is very finie, is eight miles 
in circumference, and conſiſts of lawns, groves, cangls,. 
hills, and plains, | 


ger. AE, 
Of Oxfordfhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Bos. 
ff 


tatives, Air, Soil, Produce. and Rivers; with a Deſcrip- 
tion of the principal Places it contains, particularly ord 


and Blenbeim- houſe. 
1 county takes its name from the City of Ox- 


ford, and is bounded on the north b arwick- 


| ſhire and Northamptonſhire, between/ which counties it 
| runs 
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tuns for a. few miles due north, in the form of a wedge ; either wholly, or in part; at theit own expence. Of the 


on the eaſt by Buckinghamſhire and Hampſhire ; on the 
ſouth by Berkſhire ; and on the weſt by Glouceſterſhire, 
It extends forty-one miles in length, eighteen in breadth, 
and a hundred and thirty- eight in circumference. 

This county ſends nine members to parliament, name- 
ly, two knights for the ſhire, two repreſentatives of the 
univerſity, two burgeſſes for Woodſtock, and one for 
Banbury. It is divided into fourteen hundreds, and con- 
tains ſixty-two vicarages, two hundred and eighty pa- 
riſhes, twelve market-towns, four hundred and fiſty- one 
villages, nineteen thouſand houſes, and a hundred and 
fourteen thouſand inhabitants. y 

The air of this county is equal in goodneſs to any of 
the other; for the ſoil being naturally dry, and at the 
ſame time- plentifully watered with limpid fireams, the 
air is naturally ſweet and wholeſome. 

The ſoil in general is very fruitful both in corn and 

raſs; but there is a great variety in it, and conſequently 
en degrees of fertility. The huſbandmen know well 
how to diſtinguiſh and manage accordingly, both as to 
the tillage and the different kinds of grain ſown here, 
there being no leſs than five ſorts of wheat adapted to as 
many kinds of foil. The meadows are covered with rich 
graſs, and are extremely profitable to the farmer. The 
chief commodities are corn, malt, cattle, fruit, free- 
ſtone, ſeveral forts. of earth, uſeſul in medicine, dyeing, 
and ſcouring. Whitney in this county is famous tor its 
manufacture of blankets. 

The principal rivers are the Thames, Ifis, Charwell, 
Windruſh, and Evenload, which afford plenty of fiſh, 
and are remarkably good, The principal places in this 
county are the following: 

Oxford, a noble, populous, and fine city, feated in a 
_ delightful plain on the banks of the Iſis and Charwell, 
fifty-five miles from London. It is pretended by ſome 
authors, that it was built a thouſand years before the 
birth of our Saviour; but this is juſtly controverted by 
others; however, it is allowed by all to have been a place 
of note before the coming of the Saxons. The whole | 
city, with its ſuburbs, is of a circular form, three miles 


in circumference. The ſtreets are ſpacious, neat, and | 


generally ſtraight ; the mayor and aldermen govern the 
corporation, but in ſubjection to the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor-of the univerſity, to whom both they and 
the ſheriff of Oxfordſhire ſwear to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the univerſity. On St. Scholafſtica's- | 
day, which is on the tenth of February, ſixty two of the 
principal citizens pay an acknawledgedment of one 
penny each, inſtead of a heavy fine laid on the city, for 
an outrage committed againſt the univerſity in the reign 
of king Edward III. when ſixty-two ſtudents were bar- 
barouſly murdered by the citizens. 

The univerſity, conſidered as a body corporate, conſiſts 
of the -officers of the univerſity in general, and of the 
ſeveral colleges. The governors of this * univerſity, 
which, for che number of its colleges, and the fineneſs of 
its buildings, has not its equal, are the following : 1. 
The chancellor, who is choſen by the ſtudents in con- 
vocation, and whoſe office is to inſpect the government 
of the univerſity, to protect its privileges, and call aſſem- 
blies. The choice generally falls on ſome nobleman of 
high rank, and his office is for life. II. The high ſteward, 
who is nominated by the chancellor, and accepted of by 
the univerſity : his office is for life, and his employment 
to aſſiſt the chancellor and proctors in the execution of 
their offices, and to fit as judge in capital cauſes, when 
required by the chancellor III. The vice-chancellor is 
annually nominated by the chancellor as his deputy, and 
is elected in convocation, He is always the head of ſome 
college, and is in orders; he on all occaſions repreſents 
the chancellor in his abſence. IV. The proctors, who 
are two in number, are annually choſen out of the ſe- 
veral colleges by turns. Their duty is to inſpect the pub- 
lic exerciſes, to ſee diſcipline preſerved, and all diſorders 
prevented or puniſhed. After theſe are the public orator, 
the keeper of the records, the regiſter, ſix beadles, and a 


verger. 
The c6lleges/are places provided with ſufficient reve - 
nues for the maintenance of a maſter, profeſſors, and 


firſt ſort there are twenty, and of the latter but five. - In 
each of theſe are private lectures and diſputes in the 
liberal ſciences, to prepare the ſtudents for the public 
exerciſes. They ate ranked in the following order: 
I. Univerſity-college is fituated ne ar the eaſt gate of 
the city, and was the beginning of the univerſicy. It 
was founded before the year 721, but how much eatliec 
| is not certain, king Alfred not being ſo properly the 
founder of this univerſity, as its reſtorer after the Daniſh 
deyaſtions.. It has one maſter, twelve fellows, ſeventeen 
| ſcholars, and two exhibitioners. Before the rioble bene- 
faction of Dr. Radcliffe, it had one large beautiful qua- 
| drangle, the ſouth: fide of which is divided into a hand- 
ſome hall and chapel. In a niche before this quadrangle 
is a ſtatue of the late queen Anpe, and in a niche on the 
inſide of a new quadrangle is that of Dr. Radcliffe; who 
left forty thouſand pounds for building a public library; 
which is a noble ſtructure. 

II. Ba iol- college ſtands in the north part in the fuburbs; 
and was founded by John Baliol, whoſe ſon was king of 
Scotland. It maintains a maſter, twelve fellows, thir- 
tzen ſcholars, and eighteen exhibitioners. It has one 
large ancient quadrangle, on the north fide of which is 
the chapel, and a library furniſhed with a noble collec- 
tion of books. | 

III. Merton-college is ſituated on the ſouth fide of the 
City, and takes its name from its founder Walter of 
Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and chancellor of England, 
about the year 1267, It has a warden, twenty-four fel- 
lows, fourteen portioniſts, and two clerks. The chapel 
is the pariſh-church of St. John Baptiſt, The inner 
large court of the college is very beautiful, and has 2 
well furniſhed library, with a fine garden. 

IV. Exeter. college is fituated on the weſt fide of the 
ſchools, in the north part of the town, and was founded 
in 1316, by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, and 
lord- treaſurer of England. It maintains a rector, twenty- 
three fellows, one bible-clerk, and three exhibitioners, 
It has one large quadrangle, which has a very noble 
front, and over the gate is a ſplendid tower. 2's 
V. Oriel-college is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, and was at firſt named St. Mary's and King's- 
college. It was founded by king Edward II. in 1324, 
and his ſon Edward III. adding to the revenue a rich 
meſſuage called Le Oriel, it thence took- the name of 
Oriel-college. It conſiſts of one handſome regular qua- 
drangle, and has a provoſt, eighteen fellows, and twelve 
exhibitioners. 

VI. Queen's-college is ſeated near the pariſh- church 
of St. Peter's in the Faſt, and founded in 1340 by Egles- 
field, chaplain or confeſſor to Philippa, conſort to kin 
Edward III. in honour of whom he called it Queen's- 
college. It maintains a provoſt, ſixteen ſellows, ſixteen 
ſcholars, eight chaplains, nine taberders, and twenty 
exhibitioners. It has had ſome noble benefadtors, who 
have erected extenſive buildings that, are juſtly admired. 

One fide of it is three hundred and twenty-ſeven feet 
long, ſupported by a piazza, and adorned with ſtatues, in 
which is a long and lofty library, well furniſhed with 
books; and on the other fide of the college is the new 
chapel and hall. Her late majeſty queen Caroline's ſta- 
tue is erected in this college under a kind. of temple 
ſupported by pillars, ſhe having given a thouſand pounds 
towards completing the new building, 

VII. New-college, which ſtands on the north-eaſt part 


ham, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord high chancellor, 
under the name of the college of the Bleffed Virgin Mary. 
It has a warden, ſeventy fellows, ten chaplains, three 
clerks; ſixteen chotiſters, &c. Great additions have been 
made to the beauty of the buildings, which have been 
alſo enlarged towards the garden with two ſtately and 
uniform wings. The chapel is a magnificent ſtructure, 
with a very lot tower, and a fine ring of bells. The 
library is well furniſhed with books and manuſcripts, 
and the great garden laid out in form. In the front is a 


manſhip. 


VIII. Lincoln- college, which ſtands in the middle of 


ſtudents: the halls are houſes where the ſtudents live 


the city, was founded in 1427 by Richard Fleming, 
4 bithep 


of the city, was founded in 1386 by William of Wick- . 


range of iron phliſades, and a gate of exquiſite work- 
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diſhop of Lincoln; but finiſhed by Thomas De Rother- | The gardens on the eaſt fide of the college are large and 
ham, biſhop of Lincoln, afterwards lord high chancel- | well laid out. * 
lor and archbiſhop of Vork, in 1475. - It has a rector, XV. St. John Baptiſt's college ſtands in the north ſu- 
twelve fellows, nine ſcholars, twenty exhibitioners, two burbs, and was founded in 1555, by Thomas Whi 
chaplains, &c. This college has two ſmall ancient qua- | lord mayor of London in the place where St. Bernarg', 
drangles, with a beautiful chapel, the windows of which college ſtood before the Reformation. The two quadran- 
are curiouſly painted. = gles are Jarge and uniform, particularly the inner court 
IX. All Souls college, which fronts the High ſtreet, built by archbiſhop Laud, which is very elegant, the eat 
was founded by Henry Chichely archbiſhop of Canter- | and weſt ſides of it being ſupported by noble piazzas 
bury, for offering up prayers for the ſouls of all who fell | The hall is neat, and adorned with geod pictures, and 
in the wars of king Henry V. in France. It has a war- | the gardens large and well laid out. It has a preſident 
den, forty fellows, two chaplains, nine ſcholars, three thirty-nine fellows, eleven ſcholars, &c. e 
clerks, fix choiriſters, &c. Colonel Codrington be- | XVI. Jeſus college is ſituated in St. Michael's parig, 
queathed ten thouſand pounds to this college for building a and was begun in 1571, by Hugh Price prebendary ot 
' library and furniſhing it with books. his library is Rocheſter „and appropriated to the benefit of the Welſh . 
two . -feet long within the walls, and thirty-two it has met with ſeveral benefactions, by which it 1 
feet and a half-broad : it has eleven large windows to the enabled to maintain a principal, nineteen fellows, eigh- 
fouth, with a window of ſeventeen feet in width at each teen ſcholars, twenty-one exhibitioners, &c. It has two 
end. It is a fine gothic ſtructure, and is thus built in | handſome quadrangles, the innermoſt of which is very 
conformity to the chapel. | regular and uniform, 

X. Magdalen college ftands without the eaſt gate, and VII. Wadham 1 is ſeated in the north ſkirts 
was founded in 1 458, by William Patten, otherwiſe of the city, and received its name from its founder Ni- 
W ainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord high chan- cholas Wadham, of Somerſetſhire, Eſq;. It was begun 
cellor. It has a preſident, forty fellows, a ſchool-maſ- in 0 and finiſhed after his death by his lady in 1613. 
ter, thirty ſcholars, called demies, an uſher, three pub- It -ontiſts of one noble 2 beſides the library 
lic readers, four chaplains, eight clerks, ſixteen choriſ- #14 chapel, the windows of which are beautifully painted 
ters, &c. The chapel and hall are very magnificent, and has a handiome garden. It maintains a warden, 
and the walks very delightful, The library, to which fifteen fellows, fifteen ſcholars, &c. ; 
colonel Codrington alſo bequeathed ten thouſand pounds, | XVIII. Pembroke college ſtands on the ſouth fide of the 
is very well furniſhed, city, and was formerly called Broad-gate hall, but was 

XI. Brazen- Noſe college is ſi: uated in the middle of the _ erected into a college by the bounty of Thomas Teſdale, 
city, where . ſtood a hall of the ſame name, with a mon- Eſq; and Richard Wrightwicke, B. D. in 1624, who 
ſtrous noſe of braſs fixed upon the door. It was founded pave it the preſent name in honour of the earl of Pem- 
in 1509, by William Smith biſhop of Lincoln, and has | broke, then lord chancellor, It has one handſome qua- 
a principal, twenty-four fellows, thirty-three ſcholars, | drangle, the front of which is a regular neat piece of 
Kc. It conſiſts of two very handſome quadrangles, in building, and has a pleaſant garden, It has a maſter, 
the leſſer of which are the chapel and library, and under ; thirteen fellows, and twenty-three ſcholars, &c. 

them a wide and pleaſant cloiſter, compactiy and elegantly | XIX. Wordeſter college was lately called Gloucefter 
built. | | hall; but was erected into a college by Sir Thomas 

XII. Corpus Chriſti college ſtands on the ſouth ſide of ja i of Aſtley in Worceſterſhire, and has lately been 
the city, and was founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, adorned with new buildings, which make a ſtately and 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord privy ſeal to king Henry ſplendid appearance. | 
VII. and VIII. It has a prefident, twenty fellows, | XX. Hertſord college was originally called Hart hall; 
twenty ſcholars, two chaplains, and four exhibitioners. but was erected into à college in 1740, by his late ma- 
It contains ſome very noble buildings, and its library has jeſty's royal charter, by which it is to conſiſt of a prin- 
a valuable collection of books and manuſcripts. ; Cipal, with four ſenior and eight junior fellows, It 

XIII. Chriſt-Church college, takes up a vaſt extent of ſtands in the pariſh of St. Peter's in the eaſt, and con- 

ground, on the ſouth ſide of the city. It was begun in ſiſts of one quadrangle. | | 
the year 1515, by Cardinal Wolſey, but upon his diſ- Theſe are the twenty colleges.of which this celebrated 
grace it fe} into the king's hands, who made it an epiſ- | univerſity conſiſts ; there are beſides five halls, which are 
copal ſce, and joined it to Canterbury college, and Peck- | places unendowed, though not without exhibitions; the 
water Inn, It has a dean, eight canons, one hundred | ſtudents in theſe ſubfiſt at their own expence, are under 
and one ſtudents, eight chaplains, eight ſinging men, | the government of a principal, and vice-principal, and 
eight choiriſters, and a teacher of mulic, a ſchool-maſ- | pay the former for their lodgings. "Theſe five balls are 
ter, uſher, forty grammar ſcholars, &c. In the ſtately | Alban hall, Edmund hall, St. Marys hall, New-Inn hall, 
tower in the front of the gate, hangs the great bell called | and St, Mary Magdalen hall, 
Tom, which was removed thither out of the ſteeple of Behdes the building already mentioned, is the theatre, 
the cathedral, and is ſeven feet one inch in diameter, | a magnificent ſtructure raiſed by the munificence of Dr. 
weighing ſeventeen thouſand pounds weight. - This bell | Gilbert Sheldon archbiſhop of Canterbury, and built by 
is tolled every night one hundred and one ſtrokes, agree- Sir Chriſtopher Wren. he roof, which is ſupported 
able to the number of ſtudents in the college, to give | without pillars, is finely painted. There is here alſo the 
warning for ſhutting up the gates in the colleges and | noble Bodleian library, and the muſeum Aſhmoleanum, 
halls in the univerſity. The buildings of this college | one. of the richeſt repoſitories of natural curioſities in the 
are very large and ſplendid. The great quadrangle has a | world, the Clarendon printing-houſe, &c. | 
wide and handſome terrace round it, and a fountain in The city of Oxford was made an epiſcopal ſee in 1541, 
the middle, Peckwater quadrangle is finely built, and | and beſides the colleges and halls juſt mentioned, has two 
there are alſo two other ſquares. The cathedral is lofty, | charity ſchools, one erected by the univerſity for fity- 
the hall and library are high and ſpacious, and the latter | four boys, and the other by the city, for fifty boys and 
contains a noble collection of books. In a word, this | girls. + 
college is a univerſity of itſelf, Kune ad Woodſtock, à borough ſeven miles to the north of 
XIV Trinity college was originally a religious houſe, | Oxford, is pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing ground, and was 
called Durham college ; for the monks of Durham ca- | formerly celebrated for the famous labyrinth in which 
thedral, ſeated in the north ſuburbs z but upon the diſ- | fair Roſamond was concealed by king Henry II. and mur- 
ſolution of monaſteries, Sir Thomas Pope purchaſed it | dered by:his queen. Some years ago a ſmall part of the 
of thoſe to whom it had been granted by the crown, and | old palace, and of this labyrinth were remaining; but 
converted it into a college. It has a preſident, twelve | not the leaſt veſtige of them is now left. This town 
fellows, twelve ſcholars, &c. It conſiſts of two quadrangles, | is now principally famous for Blenheim houſe, a magn!- 
in the firſt of which are the chapel, the hall, and the library. | ficent pile of building erected about half a mile from the 
Tne chapel, which has been rebuilt, is an elegant ſtruc- | town to perpetuate the memory of the ſiganl victory ob- 
ture, and the roof is inriched with fret-work, and an ad- tained by the allies over the French an Bavarians near 
;wWirable painting repreſenting our Savieur's aſcenſion, ' the village of Blenheim on the banks of the _ 


— 
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in Au 170 This noble ſeat, with the manor of 
E en ſettled by the Britiſh parliament on 
John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, and his heirs, 
as a grateful acknowledgment for his bravery and con- 
duct on that occaſion. The roof is adorned with a ſtone 
daluſtrade; but there are ſeveral towers on the top of the 
wings, that have a very heavy aſpect. The lofty hall 
was painted by Sir James Thornhill, and the cieling b 
La Guerre; the rooms are finely inriched with marble 
chimney pieces, beautiful furniture, incomparable hang- 
ings, os paintings repreſenting the principal exploits of 
the duke of Marlborough.. Among the pictures are many 
of Rubens's beſt and largeſt pieces, and the famous loves of 
the gods by Titian, which was a preſent from the king of 
Sardinia; The gallery is * e by marble columns 
and pilaſters, ſupporting a moſt curious entablature. Over 
a pediment in the front of the houſe, facing the gardens, 
is a fine buſt of Lewis XIV. bigger than the life, taken 
from the gate of Tournay The chapel is very beautiful, 
and the garden is a large plot of ground taken out of the 
park and well laid out, having fine walks, eſpaliers, 
&c. and the viſtas are terminated by ſome remarkable 
objeas in the neighbouring country. In the park is a 
lofty bridge, — of one arch above one hundred 
and ninety feet wide, and a vaſt obeliſk, in which is in- 
ſeribed an excellent ſummary of the duke's actions and 
characters | : 

Banbury is a large well built market-town, ſeated on 
the Charwell, ſeventy-ſeven miles to the north-weſt of 
London. - It contains ſeveral good inns, and its markets 
are well ſupplicd with proviſions. This is eſteemed the 
ſecond town in the county for beauty; the houſes are 
generally built with ſtone, and the church is a large 
handſome ſtructure. This town has long been famous 
for its cakes and ale, 


s EC T. XXL. 


Of Buckinghamfhire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Di- 
” — Air, Sail, Proddce, Rivers, and 
principal Places. | 


8 HIS county wires; derived its name from the 
Saxon word Buc, it formerly abounding more in 
deer than any other county. It is bounded on the north 
by Northamptonſhire ; on the eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Hert- 
fordſhire, and Middleſex; on the ſouth by Berkſhire, 
from which it is ſeparated by the Thames ; and on the 


weſt by Oxfordſhire, Its mg is about thirty- nine 


miles, its breadth where broadeſt, is about eighteen, and 
it is one hundred and thirty-cight miles in compals. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and 
in Norfolk circuit, is divided: into eight hundreds, and 
contains fifteen market towns, ſeventy-three vicarages, 
one hundred and eighty-five pariſhes, ſix hundred 
and fifteen villages, eighteen thouſand three hundred 
and ninety houſes, and about one hundred and ele- 
ven thouſand three hundred and forty inhabitants. It 
ſends fourteen members to parliament, namely two for 
the county, two for Buckingham, two for Chipping- 
Wycomb, two for Aileſbury, two for Great-Marlow, 
two for Wendover, and two for Agmondeſham. 
The air of Buckinghamſhire is generally eſteemed 
good, eſpecially in the higher parts ; and even in the 
vallies it is more healthful than in many other counties. 
The ſoil is for the moſt part chalk, or marl, and very 
rich; ſo that the corn and cattle of this county are excel- 
lent, particularly their ſheep. The chief commodities 
are timber, beach, fine wool, and the chief manufac- 
tures are bone-lace, which is here made in great perfec- 
tion, ftraw-hats, and paper. jpg 7 

The rivers of this county are but ſmall, except the 
Thames, which waſhes its borders to the ſouth ; the 
others are the Ouſe and the Colne. 


The prigeipal places in this county are the follow- 
ing: t U | 8 
Puckivghem, which is ſeated on the Ouſe, which ſur- 
rounds it on all ſides but the north, and is forty-ſix miles 
to the north-weſt of London, It ſtands on a low ground, 


merly ſeated in the middle of the town, but hardly any 
of its ruins now remain, It has « town-hall,” a church;' 
and a chapel, erected by archbiſhop Becket, now uſed as 
a free ſchool, and ſeveral meeting-houſes. The county 
Jail and court are ſometimes kept here, and ſometimes” 
the aſſizes are held in this town, 0 
Near this town is Stow, a village rendered deſervedly® 
famous by the noble gardens which belonged to the“ 
late lord viſcount Cobham, and now to earl Temple. 
On entering the garden on the ſouth-ſide, you are {truck 
with the grandeur and variety of the _—_— that preſent 
themſelves to view; In the middle of a large octagon 
piece of water is an obeliſ near ſeventy feet high, from 
the top of which riſes a ſtream of water. At a good dif- 
tance are two beautiful rivers, which join; and enter the” 
octagon in one ſtream, and over one of them is a Palla-” 
dian bridge. At a diſtance on the right hand is a Go- 
thic ſtructure ſeated on a hill, and dedicated to Liberty, 
and on the left, an Egyptian pyramid ſixty feet high. 
From the above octagon falls a natural caſcade; in 
three different ſheets of water. From hence you pals 
to the hermitage, which is agreeably ſituated in a wood; 
on paſſing through you come to a neat ſtructure _ 
the Veneris Hortus, before which are the ſtatues of Cai 
and Abel. Each way from the entrance of the room 1s 
a handſome colonade leading to ſome pavilions, where 


are four antique buſts of V eſpaſian, Clebpatra, Nero, and 
Fauſtina. N 


err 


walks; the temple of ancient Virtue, which is a rotunda 
of the Doric order; and in four niches are the ſtatutes 
of Epaminondas, Lycurgus, Soctates, and Homer; the 
Elyſian fields; a moſt delightful ſpot ; a grotto adorned 
with ſhelds, pebbles and minerals; a ſhell pavilion, the 
the dome of which is ſupported by fix wreathed columns; 
the Chineſe houſe ; the monuments of Britiſh worthies, 
theſe are Mr. Pope, Sir Thomas Greſham, Shakeſpear, 
Sir Iſazc Newton, Sir Francis Bacon, king Alfred, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, queen Elizabeth, king William, 
III. Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, John a 
Hampden, Eſq; Sir John Barnard; &c. FF 

In ſhort, the temples, pavilions, pyramids, obeliſks, 
monuments, ſtatues, - buſts, &c. are all highly finiſhed, 
and the many inſcriptions are defigned for the informa- 
tion and inſtruction of the beholder ; and this delightful 
ſpot ſeems to want nothing that can contribute to render. 
it a terreſtrial paradiſe; eee a 

Aileſbury, the largeſt and beſt town in the coutity;” is 
ſeated on a hill, 44 miles from London; but the country. 
round it is low and dirty. It conſiſts of ſeveral large ſtteetas, 
and has a handſome market-houſe, which ſtands in a kind. 
of ſquare. It has alſo a town-houſe, where the aſſizes, the 
ſeffions, and other meetings of the county are held, and 
under it the jail. Many of the poor are employed in 
making bone lace. Provifions ate here plefitiful and 
cheap, which is ow to its being encompaſſed by ſome. 
of the richeſt land in England, This town is governed 
by a bailiff, ten aldermeh, and twelve capital burgelles. 
It gives title of earl to the hoble family of Bruce, ; 


and has three bridges over the river. A caſtle was for- ſite to Windſor, 4, juſtly celebrated for its college; w 


aton, of Eton, a town ſeated on the Thames, oppo. 
ich 
has 
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has produced à great number of learned men. This 
building, except the great ſchool-room, are in the Gothic 
ſtyle, and together with the chapel were founded by 
Hom VI. forthe ſupport of a provoſt and ſeven fellows, 
one of whom has the title of vice-provoſt, and forthe edu- 
cation of ſeventy king's ſcholars, as thoſe are called, who 
are on the foundation, The revenue of the college -is 
about five thouſand, pounds a year, Theſe ſcholars, when 
properly qualified, are, elected on the firſt Tueſday in 
Auguſt, to King's college Cambridge, bus are not re. 
- moved till there are vacancies in the college, and then 
they are called according to ſeniority ; and after the 
have been three years at Cambridge, they claim af 
Jowſhip. Beſides thoſe on the foundation, there are ſel- 
dom leſs than three hundred ſcholars, at this time thete 
are many more, who board at the maſters houſes, or 
within the bounds of the college. The ſchool is divid- 
ed into upper and lower, and: each of theſe into three 
claſſes. Lo each ſchool there is a maſter, and four af 
tants. Here is a noble library. In the great court is 
a fine ſtatue of the founder, erefted- at the expence of 
the late provoſt Dr. Godolphin, dean of St. Paul's. 
In this county ate alſo Newport Pagnel, Stoney Strat- 
ford, and a number of fine cats. 
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Of Middleſex its Name, Situation, Extent » Diva b, 
Air, Soil, and Praduce z. @\conciſe Deſeription of the Ri- 


ver Thames, of the Ciiy of London, the Palace of Hompton- 
Court, and, Kenſingion, with the. other remarkable Places. 
in this County. + | N TT 


12 county received ita name from its ſituation: it. 
being ſurtaunded by the Eaſt, Weſt, and South Sax- 
ons. It is bounded on the notth by Hertſoraſhire, on the 
bd Eſſex, from hich it is divided hy tha river Lea, on the 
outh by the Thames, which runs 5 
and on the weſt by Buckinghamſhire, from which it is 
ſeparated by the river Coln It extends twenty miles in 
length, fourteen in breadth, and is about ninety - five in 
circumferencgce. ne . 
This county, which lies in the dioceſe of London, ig 
22 into five hundreds; and, beſides the cities of Lon 
n and Weſtminſter, contains four market towns, 'thir- 
1-908 VICArages, ſeventy- three pariſhes, ſive thouſand 
uſes 
the addition of London, the pumber of alltheſe is vaſtly 
encreaſed. It is indeed one of theleat counties, but 1s 
by much the richeſt, moſt populoyeand pays mote taxes 
to the government than any, te belides 82 ſends only 
eight members to parliaments e der ehe county, fou 
for London, and two for Mee oo 
The air muſt be Fun ſince not even 
the great number of people in Londen can atfect. it o 
much as to render it more; ſubject to epidenucaF dilcaſes;: 
than other places uſually are ; but, at à very ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſmoke. of this immenſely populous city, 
the air is not only healthful but exceeding pure; to this 
the ſoil, which generally. confiſts of gravel, greatly con 
tributes. The land which chiefly conſiſts of paſture and 
Kitchin-gardens, is extremely fertile, which indeed can- 
not be otherwiſe, conſidering the advantages of the dirt of 
London ſtreets, which in many places improves the land, 
and there being never any,want of dung for manure, 
from' the many thouſand horſes kept in this city and its 
neighbourhood. yr 18 , 
The Thames, though running through various coun- 
ties, ſeems properly to belong to Middleſex.; it being 
here of the greateſt importance to the kingdom. It may 
be here proper to take notice, that the right reverend 
annotator on Camden obſerves, that though it is the cur- 
rent opinion that the Thames had its-name from the con- 
junction of the Thame and Iſis, yet it is always called 
Thames before it comes near the Thame. 
proves from ſeveral ancient records, and adds, that it 


may be ſafely affirmed, that it does not occur under the 


name of Iſis in any charter and authentic, hiſtory ; and 
that the name is no where heard of, except among ſcho- 
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adorned with the magnihcent houſes and fine 


* 


Exctaxs, 
to Oxford, calling it by no other name but that or 
Thames. See Gibſon's Camden, Vol. I. p 2 


It was neceſſary to ſay thus much to reſcue truth 
the poetic fictions of the marriage of Thame and Iſis 
which has been farther frengthened by the painters and 
Wa, cn | 
4 he- Thames, ſays. the author of London and its 
| Environs, if conſidered with reſpect to its courſe and nas 
vigation, is not to be equalled by any river in the known 
world. It riſes from, a ſmall ſpring a little to the ſouth. 
weſt of Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire ; and taking its 
courſe eaſt- ward, becomes navigable at Lechlade for veſ- 
[els of fifty tons, and there receives the river Colne, 
about one hundred and thirty- eight miles from London. 
From Lechlade it continues its courſe north-eaſt to Ox 
ford, where: it receives the Charwel ; aſter which it runs 
ſouth-weſt-to. Abingdon, and from thence to Dorcheſter 
where it receives the Thame, and continuing its courſe 
ſouth-gaſt,, flows by the borders of Berkſhire, Bucking- 
hamſhire, Surry, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, and pal- 
a number of towns and fine villages, proceeds 


from 


ing. by 
© | by: Weſtminſter and London, to Deptford, Greenwich, 


V oolwich, Graveſend; and ſo on to the fea: It is im. 

+ poſible to repreſent the beauties with which the banks 
of this noble river ate embelliſhed from Windſor to Lon. 
don; the numerous villages on its banks being all along 

TY: * . rdens of. 
the nobility. This river is navigable as far as Lechlade, 
in Oxfordihire, which is two hundred and thirty miles 
from its mouth, and the tide. flows as bigh 2s Richmond 
in Surry, which, following the courſe of the river, is 
ſeventy miles from. the ſea, At London the depth is ſuf. 
ficient for the navigation of large ſhips, which renders 


it one of the greateſt ports far trade in the univerſe. The 


water is juſtly eſteemed exceeding wholeſome and fit for 


een it and Surry, | 


and twenty-five thauſand inhabitants : but with 


his he 


; uſe in very long voyages, during which it will work itſelf 
8 fine. It likewiſe abounds with a great variety 
0 . IAB 54 ; | 
London, the-metropolis of Great Britain, and one of 
ide largeſt as well as the richeſt cities upon earth, is ſituat- 
ed in the fiſty-firſt degree thirty minutes north latitude, 
and from this city we have, through the courſe of this 
| work, computed the longitude of all other countries in 
the three parts of tie World of which we have treated; 
dat ĩt is proper here to obſetve, that placing the fitſt me- 
ridian at the iſle of Ferro, its longitude eaſt from thence 
is ſeventeen thirty- e minutes. 
Tbis city was neither built by built by Brute nor king 
Lud, as ſome tomantic and fanciful authors pretend; 
but probably exiſted in the time of the ancient Britons, 
before the art of writing was brought into England, and 
when there were no other monuments of ancient facts 


four] than what were found in the forigs of the bards which 


ere. preſerved only by memory. London, however, 
had no buildings either of brick or ſtone till it was inha- 
F bited by the Romans ; for the dwellings of the Bricons 
were only huts formed of twigs wattled together: how- 
ever, Tacitus obſetves, that in the year 26 it was very fa- 
mous for the multitude of its merchants; and the great- 
neſs of its traffic ; hut ſoon after Suetonius abandoned the 
' city to che fury of Boadicea, it being two large to be de- 
fended by his little army of ten thouſand Romans, which 
is doubtleſs a proof of its being even then of conſiderable 
extent, that injured princeſs burnt-the city, and in the 
— 4 excited by revenge, put the inhabitants to the 
wor . Sa” 4 ST 
It is. impoſſible in,the.ſmall-compaſs required ina work 
like this, in treating oſ a ſingle city, to give the revolu- 
tions that have happened in this metropolis : it will be 
ſufficient therefore in this place to deſcribe its preſent 
ſtate. I be two laſt great calamities this city has ſu 
were the plague in 1665, which ſweptaway fivethou- 
ſand five hundred and ninety- ſix perſons, at a time hen 
the buildings of the city and its inhabitants did not 2“ 
mount to half the number they do at preſent; and che 
fire in 1666, Which burnt down thirteen, thouſand two 
hundred dwelling-houſes, four hundred ſtreets and lanes, 
the cathedral of St. Paul's, eighty-ſix pariſh churches, 
ſix chapels, the royal exchange, with many other | 
ſtructures, and ſiſty - two of the compt nies halls. In me- 


lars the common people all along from the ſpring-bead 
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| mory of this laſt a monument is erected new the! peace 
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where it began, which is a magnifteent column that files 
to 2 prodigious height, and on che baſe is an allegorical 


repreſentation in baſſo relievo of the raiſing of the city 
from this dreadful conflagration. 

London is ſeated on the banks of the Thames, and, 
iacluding the buildings which generally go under that 
name, extends above ſeven mites in length, but its 
breadth is in ſome places only three, in others two, and 
in others again not much above half a mile. A perſon 
unaccuſtomed to the ſight cannot behold without ſurprize 
the vaſt number of barges and boats, both of pleaſure and 
purthen, above London bridge, continually paſſing and 
repaſſing, for the convenience and ſupply of this city and 
the towns on the banks of the Thames; for is it poſ- 
fible to obſerve without aſtoniſhment the vaſt fleets which 
conftantly appear below bridge, carrying away the ma- 
nufaQures of Britain, and bringing back the produce of 
the whole earth. | 
The city of London was 1 ſurrounded with walls, 
and till lately had ſeven gates: theſe were Ludgate, Alderſ- 
gate, Aldgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, Moorgate, and 
Biſhopſgate ; the three firſt of which were taken down in 
1760, and all the reſt, except Newgate, before. the end 
of the following year. But the bounds of what is ſtrictly 
called the city, including the liberties, are ſtill every 
where determined by wooden bars, or rails, except on 
the weſt, where is a magnificent gate called Temple; bar. 
We ſhall firſt conſider the buildings belonging to the 


city, ſtrictly ſo called. A little without the gates to the 
ſouth-eaſt it was defended by the Tower of on, a 


very ancient ſtructure, in which the White Tower is 
ſaid to be founded by William the Conqueror; it is ſur- 
rounded: by a wall and deep-ditch, which incloſe ſeveral 
ſtreets, beſides what is properly called the Tower : there 
ate here ſome artillery, a magazine of '\mall-arms for 
fixty thouſand men, ranged in the moſt beautiful order, 
and a horſe-armoury, in which are fifteen figures of Kings 
on horſe-back. Here are likewiſe the crown and other 
regalia, the mint for comming of money, and the mana- 
rie for lions and other „ with ſeveral foreign birds. 
The circumference- of the whole is about a mile. It 
contains one pariſh · church, and is under the command 
of a conſtable and lieutenant. 
Ia Thames-ſtreet, near the Tower, is the cuſtom- 
houſe, with the front facing the river. This is a lar 
and ſtately ſtructure, where the king's cuſtoms are te- 
ceived for all goods imported and exported ; and oppoſite 
to it, as well as a great way down the river, is a delight- 
ful proſpect of a grove of maſts eg to merchant 
ſhips. A little farther to the weſt is London bridge, which 
was formerly much admired for having houſes on each 
fide ; but having been of infinite diſadvantage by block- 
ing up and harrowing the paſſage, they have been taken 
dow; inftead of houſes à handfome ftone baluſtrade is 
now fixed on each fide, and the paſſage rendered as com- 
modious, and at the ſame time as beautiful as poſſible, 
without entirely rebuilding it. 

The royal exchange in Cornhill is generally allowed 


to be one of the beſt ſtructures of the kind in the world. 


It was firſt built by Sir Thomas Greſham in 1566, and 
1567; but being burnt in 1666, it was rebuilt in a 
grander manner, the principal part of Portland ſtone, 
and coſt eight thouſand pounds. In each of the princi- 


pal fronts is a piazza, and in the center a grand entrance 


into an area, under a noble and lofty arch ; on each fide 
that of the principal front, which is in Cornbill, are 
Corinthian demi-columns, ſupporting a compaſs pedi- 
ment; and in the intercolumnation, on each fide, is a 
nich with the figures of king Charles I. and II. in Ro- 
man habits. On the ſides of this entrance is a range of 
windows placed between demi-columns and pilaſters of 
the Compoſite order, above which runs a baluſtrade. The 
height of the building is fifty-ſve feet, and from the 
center of this ſide riſes a lantern and turret a hundred 
and' ſeventy-eight feet high, on the top of which is a 
ſane in the form of a graſshopper, of poliſhed braſs. The 
north front of the royal exchange is adorned with pilaſ- 
ters of the Compoſite order ; but has neither columns 
nor ſtatues ; and inſtead of the two compaſs pediments 
; has a triangular one. The inſide of the area, which is 
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forty-four "feet? long} and à hundred and 


ſeventeen broad; is ſurrounded with piazzas like thoſe of 


the ſouth and north fronts, forming”ambulatories for the 
merchants to ſhelter themſelves from the weather! A 
bove the arches of theſe piazzas is an entablature extend - 
ing round, and à compaſs pediment in the middle of 
each of the four ſides, Under that on the north ate the 
king's arms, on the ſouth thoſe of the eity, on tbe eaſt 
thoſe of Sir Thomas Greſham, and on the weſt thoſe of 
the mercers company. In theſe intercolumnations are 
twenty-four niches, twenty of which are filled with the 
ſtatues of the kings and queens of England. In ſhort, 
in the center of the area is another ſtatue of king Charles 
II. in a Roman habit, encompaſſed: with iron rails; In 
this area merchants meet every day at twelve at noon, and 
continue there in order to tranſact buſineſs till two. 
Theſe merchants ate diſpoſed in ſeparate claſſes, each of 
which has their particular ſtation, called their walk. 
The bank of England began to be erected in 17323 
this is à very noble ſtructure, to which very large 
additions are now making; with a grand paſſage to it 
from Cornhill, 7 | | ; 
The manſion-houſe is a magnificent ſtruQure ; bus 
too heavy and too large for the uſe for which it was de- 
_ It is built of Portland ſtone, and has a portics 
of ſix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order in the 
front, the ſame order being continued in pilaſters, both 
under the pediment- and on each fide. The baſements 
ſtory is very maſly, and: built in ruſtic, and on each fide 
riſes a flight of of very conſiderable height, leading 
up to the portico, in the middle of which is the door 
which leads to the apartments and offices, The columns 
ſupport a large angular pediment, adorned with a very 
noble piece in baſſo relievo, repreſenting the dignity and 
opulence of the city of London, executed by Taylor. 
In the center ſtands a very graceful woman crowned 
with turrets, repreſenting the city, her Jeſt foot placed 
upon the figure of Envy, who lies on her back, and ſeems 
endeavouring to riſe. Her left arm reſts upon a large 
ſhield, Which has the city arms, and in her right hand 
the holds a wand. This being the principal figure, it is 
done in alto relievo: ſhe ſeems r to ſtep forwards, 
her head and right arm project from the back ground, 
and her wand extends beyond the cornice of the pedi- 
ment. Near her, on her right hand, ſtands-a Cupid, 
holding the cap of Liberty on the end of a ſhort ſtaff, 
and alittle farther a river god, repreſenting the Thames, 
lying reclined, pouring a m of water from a large 
vaſe; and near him an anchor ſaſtened to its cable, with 
ſhells lying on the ſhore. On the left hand of London 
is Plenty kneeling and ſupplicating London to accept of 
the fruits ſhe is pouring from her cornucopia z and be- 
hind her are two-naked boys with bales of goods, as em- 
blems of commerce, Beneath this portico are two ſeties 
of windows, which extend along the whole front; and 
above this is an Attic ſtory, with ſquare windows crown- 
ed with a baluſtrade. This building has an area in the 
middle, and the apartments are extremely noble. 
Guildhall is the town-hall of the city, and is an old 
Gothic ſtructure, in which the courts 


juſtice are _ 
the great hall iz a hundred and fifty-three feet long, fifty 
broad, and fifty-eight-high, embelliſhed with two mon- 


ſterous wooden giants, the pictures of ſeveral of the kings 
and queens of England, and of eighteen judges who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in determining thè differences 
landlords and tenants on rebuilding the city after 

Blackwell-hall is famous for being the greateſt mart ſoc 
woolling cloth in the world. Sion - college has a library 
appropriated to the uſe of the London clergy. 5 

In Warwiek-lane is the college of phyſicians, where 
two of the fellows meet twice a week to give medicines 
to the poor gratis. The ſtructure is very fine ; but is 
in a manner entirely concealed. 6 94 +2 w2''s 
- Cbriit's hoſpital was formerly | a houſe of the Grey 
friars, and was founded by Edward VI. for. the enter - 
tainment and education of che children of citizens of both 
ſexes. Here is a writing- ſchool, drawing ſchool, gram- 
mar · ſchool, and another for teaching the mathematics. 
The boys educated, maintained, and clothed gratis 8 this 


I 
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ſchool 
of the girls, who are about ſeventy in number. 

The college of heralds, to which pour ot kings 
at arms, namely, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy, with 
fix heralds, four purſuivants, and eight  proQtors, is a 
ſpacious building, with convenient apartments, a good 
library telating to heraldry, and here the coats of arms 
are kept of all the families of note in England. 

St. Paul's cathedral, which is ſeated on the higheſt 
— in the city, is deſervedly eſteemed the ſecond in 
-urope, not for magnitude only, but for the magnificence 
and grandeur of the building. Its form is that 
of a long croſs : the walls are wrought in ruſtic, and 
ſtrengthened as well as adorned by two rows of coupled 
pilaſters, one over the other ; the lower Corinthian, and 
the other ite, The betwen the arches of 
the windows, and the architrave of the lower order, are 
filled with a great variety of curious enrichments, as are 
thoſe above. The weſt front has a moſt magnificent 
portico, a noble pediment, in which is repreſented the 
converſion of St. Paul in baſſo relievo, and two ſtately 
turrets, At this end is a grand flight of ſteps of black 
marble, that extend the whole length of the portico, 
which conſiſts of twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, 
and eight of the Compoſite order above, ſupporting the 
above pediment. Theſe are all coupled and fluted, I he 
magnificent figure of St. Paul on the apex of che pedi- 
ment, with St. Peter on Mes right, and St. ſames on his 
left, have a fine effect. The four evangeliſts, with their 
proper emblems on the front of the towers, are alſo well 
executed. The ather fides of- the church are beautifully 
ornamented, and each has a different front. 'I be dome, 
which riſes in the center of the whole, appears extremely 
grand: uy feet above the roof of the church is a cir- 
cular range of thirty-two columns terminated by their 
entablature, which ſupports a handſome ſtone gallery, 
adorned with a baluſtrade. Above theſe columns is a 
range of pilaſters, with windows between ;; and from 
the entablature of theſe the diameter encreaſes conſider- 
ably. On the ſummit of the dome is an elegant balcony, 
and from its center - riſes the lantern, adorned with Co- 
rinthian columns ; and the whole is. terminated by a ball, 
from which riſes a croſs, both elegantly gilt. | 

This vaſt and noble fabric, which is two thouſand two 
bundred and ninety-two feet in circumfereace, and three 
bundred and forty in height to the top of the crols, is ſur- 
rounded at a proper diſtanoe by a dwarf ſtone wall, on which 
is placed a baluſtrade of caſt iron. In the area of the 

nd weſt fronts ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne, formed 
of white marble, with proper decorations. Four fjatues 
fitting at the baſe, repreſenting Britannia with the ſpear ; 
Gallia or France with a crown in her lap; Hibernia, 
with her harp; and America with her bow. 4 bend 
At the entrance into the choir the organ gallery is ſup- 
ported by eight Corinthian columns of blue and white 
marble ; and the choir has on each fide thirty ſtalls, be- 
ſides the biſhop's throne on the ſouth-ſide, and lord 
mayor's on the north. The carving of this beautiful 
range of ſtalls, as well as that of the organ, is much ad- 
mired. The. reader's deſk,; which is at ſome diſtance | 
from the pulpit, is an incloſure of very fine braſs, rails | 
gilt, in which is a gilt braſs pillar, ſupporting an eagle 
of braſs gilt, which holds the book on his back, and 
extended wings. The altar. piece is adorned with four 
noble fluted pillaſters painted, and veined with gold, in 
Imitation of lapis lazuli, and their, capitals are double 
gilt. In the intercolumniations are twenty: one pannels 
of figured crimſon velvet, and above them fix. windows 
in two ſeries. Ihe floor of the choir, and indeed of the 
whole church, is paved with marble z but within the rails 
of the altar with porphyry- In the large broſs aile be- 
tween the north and ſouth porticoes, and at a ſmall diſ 
tance from the chair, riſes the cupola, where you have a 
view of the whiſpering gallery, of the paintings above 
it, and the concave at the top, which fills the mind.with 
- ſurpriſe and pleaſure... Under its center is fixed in the 
floor a braſs plate, round which the pavement 1s. beauti- 
fully variegated ; but the figures into which it is formed 
can no where be ſo well ſeen as from the whiſpering-gal- 
| Jery, to which any. perſon may aſcend. for a triflin 


ly amount to hear 4 thouſand, excluſive. 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


| ſquares encompaſied with buildings, and adorned with 


him. 


Exc aun, 


againſt the wall, on the other ſide, feems as if tre 
at your, ear on this, though the diſtance between is not 
leſe than one, hundred and forty ſeet; and the ſhuttine 


of the door reſounds through the ſpacious vault li 
” . ik 
2 or as if the whole. fabric was falling _ 


cr. 

The other churches moſt worth y of notice in the city. 
are St. Stephen's. Walbrook ; —. is juſtly * | 
the iofide, which is covered with a ſpacious and noble 
dome, finely proportioned to the church, and divided with 
ſmall compartments decorated with great elegance, and 
crowned with a lantern, while the roof, which is allo di- 
vided into compartments, is ſupported by very noble Co- 
rinthian columns, raiſed on the. r pedeſtals, church 
in Cheapſide, and that of St. Bride, ate rendered very 
famous by the extraordinary elegance and lightneſs of 
their ſteeples. The Temple church is one of the moſt 
beautiful Gothic ſtructutes in England: it was founded 
by the Knights Templars, whoſe houſe is converted into 
two inns ot court, called the Inner, and Middle Temple, 
2 conſiſt of handſome buildings adorned with gar- 

ens. 

Among the numerous hoſpitals in this city, are 
Bartholomew's near Smithfield, a very — 2 le. 
ture, of Potiland ſtone, conſiſting of four ſides, which, 
when the old buildings and ſhops are taken away, will 
form the moſt ſuperb, though not the largeſt ſquare in 
this metropolis. This is deſigned for. the reliet of the 
lick and lame; as is alſo the — — hoſpital at Mile 
End. Bedlam or Bethlehem hoſpital is a magnificent 
building for the reception of lunatics, and St. Luke's hoſ- 
pital is a plainer, but no leſs uſefu} building for the ſame 
purpoſe. I he Magdalen hoſpital, and the ſmall- pox hoſ- 
pital, are alſo noble foundations. + __ | 

The N of Southwark is a conſiderable part of 
this metropolis, it is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the 
Thames, and conſiſts of the pariſhes of St. Olave, St. John, 
St. Saviour, St. George, and St. Ihomas; and for us ex- 
tent, and number of inhabitants, is perhaps infecior to 
few cities in England. Though in the county of Surry, 
it is juſtly conhdered as a part of London, it being in 
ſome meaſure ſubject to the lord-mayor, who has un- 
der him a ſteward and bailiff, the ſormer of whom holds 
a court of record every Monday at. St. Margaret's hill, 
lor all debts, damages, and Rs kia his limits; 
and the lord- mayor proclaims Southwark fair. But tho 
this is conſidered as one of the city wards, and an alder- 
man is appointed for the government, of it, yet it has its 
own magiltrates, diſtinct from thoſe of the city. 

The moſt remarkable ſtructures in Southwark are the 
two noble hoſpitals for the ſick and wounded, called St. 
Thomas's and Guy's, The former conſiſts of three fine 


the flatues of king Edward VI. and Sir Robert Clayton. 
Its annual diſburſements amount to eight tbouſand 
pounds: there ate 105 hundred and ſeyenty-four beds, 
which are conſtantly kept filled; and they have always a 
conſiderable number of out- patients. 
- Guy's. hoſpital is alſo a noble ſtructure, in one of the 
ſquares of which is a fine. brazen ſtatue of Mr, Guy. This 
hoſpital is ſeated near the former, and contains four hun- 
dred and thirty-hve beds. hn: 
. The government of the city has a near reſemblance to 
the political conſtitution of the nation: for. as England is 
governed by the king, lords, and commons in parliament 
aſſembled, ſo is the city by the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and .common-council,, The city is divided into twenty- 
ſix diſtricts, called wards, each of which is governed by 
its. reſpective alderman, who is elected by the houſc- 
keepers. ee © 3 

ut of. this body the lord-mayor, or principal magi(- 
trate, is annually choſen on Michaelmas-day, and enters 
upon his office on the ninth of November. He is alſo 
conſervator . of the river Thames, from the bridge at 
Stanes to the river Medway, When the lord-mayor ap- 
pears abroad as a magiſtrate, it is in a coach of ſtate ; he 
then wears a purple or a ſcarlet robe, has a gold chain, 
with a rich jewel to it, round his neck, and is attended 
by ſeveral cfficers walking before and on each fide of 
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The next in power and. dignity ate the twenty-ſix al- 
getmen, each of whom has under him a certain number 
of common-cauncilmen, one of whom is his deputy: 
theſe, as well as the aldermen, are choſen by the inha- 
bitants of each ward. The mayor and aldermen chuſe 


the recorder, who is their ſpeaker, and counſellor with 


reſpect to the laws and cuſtoms of, the city, x. 
be two ſheriffs ace conſiderable magiſtrates, Who 
have the power to impanel juties, and in their courts 
cauſes aro tried on actions of debt, treſpaſa, hreach of 
coyenants, &c. the exeeution. of: the laus is intraſted to 
to them. They are annually choſen on Midſummmer-day 
The chamberlain of London is an officer of great truſt, 
he having the charge of the city caſh, and is uſually ge- 
neral receiver of the land tax ſor the qity of London and 
county of Middleſex, He has alſo full authority over the 
apprentices of the city 3 for in his court he deoides cauſes 
between them and their maſters, and admits them - to the 
freedom. of the city. 5 2 , t 21005 
The common- council ate members choſen out af every 
ward, to the number of two hundred and chirty-hια⁰, by 
* houſe - Keepers, from themſelves. Pbeſe are 
the repreſentatives of the — 09 b 
The liverymen of the eity are ſuch as have not only 
taken up the freedom of the city, but alſo the livery 
or gown of their reſpective companies. Theſe compa- 
nies amount to ninety-tw]Oo in number, and the lord- 
2 belongs uſually to ons of the principal of them; 
theſe are the mergers, grocers, drapers, fiſbmongers, 
goldſmiths, ſkinners, merchant-taylors, haberdaſhers, 
falters, ironmongers, vintners, and:cloth-workers. Moſt 
of the ninety-two companies have halls, ſeveral of-whiob 
are magnificent ſtructures ; together with a maſter, a 
clerk, ſeveral wardens, aſſiſtantz, and liverymen, who 
tranſact the buſineſs of the company, and provide ſor a 
umber of their own poor. In theſe companies ave 
— \ maſters, do hundred and twenty wardena, 
two thouſand three hundred and eighteen aſſiſtants, eight 
thouſand. two hundred and ſeventeen liverymen, who 
Alone have the. privilege of electiag the repreſentatives 
of the city, with fifty-two- balls; and it is cornputad 
that above twenty- ſix thouſand pounds is diſpoſed of an- 
nually by theſe companies to charitable uſes; and many of 
them have very noble alms-Houſes in the nei ghbour hood 
of the city, where the ald and dacayed members of their 
a companies are lodged, maintained, and clothed, 
_  Befides. theſe there are ſeveral companies of merchants | 
trading to different parts of the world, who haue their re- 
ſpect ive halls: and a conſiderable number of companirs for 
inſuring ſhips at ſea, and houſes from fire ; theſe al ways 
keep fire- engines and a ſet of men in pay, who are ready 
t all hours to give their affiftance in caſe of fire ; and 
Are on all accaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and dili- 
gent; but though all their Jabours ſhould prove unſuc- | 
ceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element | 
has the comfort ar iſing from the certainty of being paid 
the value of what be bas inſured-. * 1 3 
We now come to Weſtminſter, which is rally 
included under the name of London, and is only diſtin- 
guiſhed from it by its not being under the government | 
of the fame magiſtrates. It received its name ſrum its 
abbey, or minſter, being ſeated to the weſt of 8t. Paul's, 
and was once a mile diſtant from London; but its ſuburbs 
extending to that city, have perfectly united them. 
As Weſtminſter hat the honour of containing the pa- 


tain,” that ĩt would be impoſſible for one tenth part oſ the 
inhabitants to attend divine wotſhip at one and the ſame 
time, there are therefore, many chapels of eaſe ſor the 
convenience of thoſe who could not de ſo well accom- 
modated in their pariſh-ehurches, 8 unh. 

he abbey- church of St. Peter's Weſtminſter is a ve- 


inerable pile of building in the Gothic taſte, where moſt 


of gur monarchs have been crowned, and many of them 
interred. The preſent. fabric was in part erected by 
Henry III. and finiſhed after his death. The extent 
of the building is very, conſiderable; for its length 
is three hundted and ſixty feet! within the walls, at 
the naye it is ſeventy-two broad, and at the cross a 
ee 2 — a 1 atches and ſide 
alles axe ſupported by fotty-eight pillars of grey marble, 
ach — of oluſters of very flender — and co» 
vered with, ornaments, This ſtructure is adorned with 
a prodigious: number of monuments of kings, heroes, ge- 
nerals, and perſons. diſtinguiſhed by. their learning and 
genius: many of which are extremely beautiful, bein 
adorned with admirable ſtatues of — 
relievps,” the moſt [beautiful kind of granite, porphyry, 
and other rich kinds of marble, ſinely poliſhed, and ac- 
companied with elegant inſeriptious. l e 
Henry the ſeventh's chapel joins to the abbey, and is 
ſtiled by Leland, The Wonder of the World geit is, in- 
deed, one of the moſt expenſive remains of the ancient 
Engliſh taſte and magnificence, and was founded: by 
wo in 1502, The cieling is wrought with ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing variety of figures as is impoſſible to be 
deſcribe, The ſtalls on each fide are of oak, with Gothic 
canomes moſt beautifufly carved z- as are alſo the ſeats; 
and the pavement is a black and white marble. In the 
middle of the eaſt end of the nave is the magnificent 
tomb of Henry VII. enclaſed vrith a ſcreen of daſt braſs, 
moſt admirably executed and ornamented with ſtatues. 
In chis chapel are the tombs of Gorge Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, and ſeveral other perſons of high rank. 
Weſtminſter- hall is near the abbey, and is one of the 
largeſt rooms in Europe, whoſe roof is not ſupported 
with pillats. Hare the coutts of la are kept; and ad - 
joinigg to it are the houſes of the Lords and Commons. 
Weſtminſter bridge is univerſally: allowed to be one 
— the fineſt in meer The-fielt ſtone was laid on 
the twenty-niath:of January, 1739, and the laſt in 1747 
It is adorned and — ſide — wad 
noble baluſtrade, and is twelve hundred and twenty- three 
fert in length. The piers, which are fourteen, have 
thirteen: large and two ſmall arches; all ſemicireular. 
The center arch is ſeyenty- ſix ſeet wide, and the others 
decreaſe in width four feet un cach ſideee e. 
Fhzadmiralty, the txeaſury, and the horſe-guards are 
expenſive buildings; the banqueting-bouſe at\Wkitethall 
is thuy:called from. there being originally in this place an 


| edifice' in which oun kings had public entertaiomeats, 


This ſtructure was etected by the celebrated lnhigo Jones, 
as a ſmall part of a ſuperb: palace, of which that great 
architect had drawn the plan. The outſide of this ſtruc- 
ture has been always eſteemed a moſt admirable work; 
and the cirling is painted hy Rubens: This great apart 
ment has bern many years converted into a chapel. 
The architecture of ſeveral churches of Weſtminſter 
and its liherties have been rg particularly 
that of gt. Martin's in the Fields; au St. Paul's Covent 


or 12127 T4: 1292 10 2207 519: bby fd ut} 
The tina Muſeum, which may properly be ſaid to 


ce of the king of Great Britain, our law-tribunals, and | 
th. houſes in which the parliament: afſemble, it is in- 
habited hy the nobility, and gentry, and thence that city | 
and its liberties has a greater: number of noble ſquares | 
and elegant ptivate buildings. The city of Weſtminſter | 
at preſent conſiſts: but of two pariſhes, St. Margaret's | 
and St. John's the Evangeliſt; but the liberties contain 
den pariſhes, namely, St. Martin's in the Filds, 80. 
css, St. Annes, dt. Georges Bloomſbury, St. Ge | 
er- ſquate, St. George's! Queen. ſquate, St. Pau 

Cevent- garden, St. Mary le Strand, and St. Clemente 
nes ; to hich may be added the precinct of the Savoy: - 
However, each of the above pariſhes is of ſuch prodigious 


be ſounũed by Sir Hans Sloane, bart. may be juſtiy eſteem- 
ed an honor and an ornament to this nation, it conſiſt . 
ing of zn ama ing number af natural cutioſities, to which 
were added bby his late majeſty the royal librarias of books 
and manuſcripts collected by the kings of England. 

Amidft che ſple ndid buildings 
we cunuct mention che paluce of our ſoutreign, which 


is a mean ſtructure, uaworthy. of being! the: veſidence of 
ſo great a monareh.! [The-meuſe, which contains the 
king's ſtables, is, however, a more magnificent edifice ; 
duc che ſquare in which it ſtands would admit of great 
: Ag in the liber 0 
er. are daily increaſuig in the moſt aſtoniſhing 


ien ers. The new buildi 
Weſtmin 


extent, conſideriug the number of the houfes they c- 
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Sroſyenor, Berkley, Cavendiſh, St. James's, Soho, 
Leiceſter, Golden, Red Lyon, Bloomſbury-ſquare, and 
Lincolns-inn Fields ; with many others of Jeſs note. 

| There are in Weſtminſter, as well as in the city of 
London, a great number of charitable foundations, a- 
mong which we may reckon the noble infirmaries at 
Hyde-park-corner, Mad 

Weſtminſter infirmary, the hoſpital for expoſed and de- 
ſerted young children, the _—_ ſeveral hoſpitals for 
lying-in women, and many others. 

The civil and eccleſiaſtical government of this city were 
veſted in the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter ; but fince 
the Reformation the civil part has been committed to lay- 
men. The high-ſteward;- who is uſually a nobleman of 
the firſt rank, is choſen by the dean and chapter, and has 
an under- ſteward who officiates for him, and muſt there- 
fore be verſed in the law; but his choice muſt be con- 
firmed by the dean and chapter. The under-ſteward, 
with other magiſtrates, keeps the court leet, which tries 
all petty offences, and is commonly a chairman of the 
quarter-ſeffions. 
| Next to the under-ſteward is the high-bailiff, who is 

alſo choſen by the dean and chapter, His power re- 
ſembles that of a ſheriff, for by him juries are ſummoned ; 
all the . bailiffs of Weſtminſter are ſubordinate to him, 
and he makes the return at the election of members of 
parliament. As all fines and forfeitures are his, his place 
13 very profitable. 

There is alſo a high-conſtable choſen by the court-leet, 
to whom all the other conſtables are ſubject. Here are 
likewiſe fourteen burgeſſes, or magiſtrates, ſeven for the 
city and ſeven for the liberties, each having an aſſiſtant. 
Their office is much like of an alderman of London, 
each having a proper out of theſe are elected 
9 one for the city, and one for the 

iberties. 

Beſides the cities of London, Southwark, and Weſt - 
minſter, there are included a number of ſtreets 
which cannot properly be t in the liberty of either, 
and yet are comprehended under the general name of Lon- 
don, they being united to it. Hence the number of ſtreets, 
lanes, and alleys exceed ſeven thouſand, the houſes a- 
mount to {about a hundred and fifty thouſand, and 
that of the inhabitants cannot be lefs than a million. 
Beſides St. Paul's cathedral and Weſtminſter abbey, there 
are a hundred and two -pariſh-churches, and fixty-nine 


chapels of the eftabliſhed religion; twenty-one French 


Proteſtant chapels, eight chapels belonging to the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. above a hundred meeting- 
houſes of the Proteſtant Diſſenters; ſeveral popiſh — 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and three Jewiſh ſyna- 
ues. There are alſo in and near this city one hun- 
red alms · houſes, about twenty hoſpitals and infirmaries, 
twenty · two priſons, forty-two markets, -ſeven 
public ſquares, beſides thoſe within any fingle building, 
as ' for inſtance in the Temple — free-ſchools for 
learning, and a hun — and thirty- one charity- 
— which conſtantly provide education for above 
five thouſand children. 
In ſhort, this great metropolis enjoys ſeveral advan- 
which no other city has in equal perfection; 
the plenty of water fit for drinking and all other uſes, is 
none of the leaſt. | That of the Thames, that of the 
New River, conducted to Iſlin by the immortal Sir 
Hugh — and that — —.— other er n. 
not only ſupply this city with that neceſſary of life, eſſen- 
tial — wh — and conſequently to health, but 
running in ftreams through pipes under the pavement of 
every ſtreet, is of the greateſt uſe in extinguiſhing fires : 
while the common-ſewers contribute to keep the ftreets 
clean and wholeſome, and prevent our ever being greatly 
incommoded by that element. Add to this, that this 
great metropolis is much better lighted by night than Pa- 
ris, or any other great city, and that, by the improvement 
making in the pavement, it will in this reſpect alſo be in- 
ferior to no other city. 


For the entertainment of people of all ranks: there ace 


aſſemblies for dancing, aſſemblies, two theatres, 
in which plays are ated, an opera-houſe,: à houſe, of 
theatrical amuſements called Sadler's-Wells, at Iſlington, 


ſoveral places where there are * rooms and plea - | 


leſex hoſpital, and that called 


” 
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ſant gardens near London, where the people meet to drink 


Exol Aub. 


tea; beſides Marybene-gardens, and Vaux- hall 
_— 2 in —_— _ county of Surry, and 
thoſe + Thetwo laſt are not to be equalled ; 

Europe. agh — to be led in 

Nanelagh-gardens, are fo called from their 
pelonging to the earl of Ranelagh. Though 9 
is beautiful, this place is moſt admired for its amphith . 
be in the midſt of it. This is 4 circular building, on- 
hundred and eighty-five feet in its external diameter, 
Round the whole is an arcade, and over that a gallery with 
a baluftrade, to admit the company into the upper boxes. 
except where the entrances break the continuity ; over 
this are the windows, and it is terminated by the de] 
The internal diameter is one hundred and fifty feet and 
the architecture of the inſide correſponds with that with. 
out, except that over every column between the windows 
termini ſupport the roof. In the middle of the area 
where the orcheſtra was at firſt defigned, is a chimney that 
has four faces ; this renders it warm and Sertifortable in 
cold weather, The orcheſtra fills up one of the entrances 
The entertainment ppg of Loa band of muſic, with 
an „ accompani the voices, > | 
ia and. coffee, wy — N 

helſea, in which are the above gardens, is a lar 

—— village, pleaſantly ſituate) on the denk fk, 

hames, two miles from London. Here is a phyſic-gar- 
den belonging to the company of apothecaries of London, 
ſeveral private buildings worthy of the curiofity of the 
public ; Salter's coffee-houſe, well known for the great 
number of curioſities to be ſeen there; and Chelſea-hoſpi- 
— a noble edifice, erected for the invalids in the land- 

Chelſea- hoſpital, which Charles II. began to erect 
carried on by James II. and completed by William Ill. 
was entirely built under the direction of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and confiſts of a vaſt range of buildings. The 
front towards the north opens into a piece of ground laid 
out in walks for the penſioners; and that facing the ſouth, 
into a garden which extends to the Thames, and is kept 
in good order. This ſide not only affords a view of that 
fine river, but of the county of Surry beyond it. In the 
centre of this edifice is a — ſupported by four 
columns, over which is a handſome turret, and in this 
part 1s an opening which leads thro the building. 
On one fide of this entrance is the — the altar - piece 
of which is adorned with the reſurrection, painted by 
Ricci; and on the other the hall, where is the picture of 
Charles II. on horſeback, and ſeveral other pieces as big 
as the life, and in this room all the penſioners dine. 
The wings join the 'chapel and hall to the north, and 
are open towards the Thames on the ſouth: theſe are 
three hundred and fixty feet in length, and about eighty 
in breadth ; they are three ſtories high, and the rooms 
are ſo well diſpoſed, that nothing can be more plea- 
ſant. On the front of this ſquare is a colonade, extending 
along the ſide of the hall and chapel ; and in the mid 
of the quadrangle is the ftatue of king Charles II. 
im a Roman dreſs, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal. There 
are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, that form two other 
large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the officers 
and ſervants of the houſe ; for old maimed officers of 
horſe and foot, and the in for'the ſick. | 

An air of elegance and neatneſs is obſerved in theſe 
buildings. They are compoſed of brick and ſtone, and 
there appears ſuch a diſpoſition of the parts as is beſt 
ſuited to the purpoſes of the charity, the reception of 
a great number, and the providing them with every thing 
that can contribute to the convenierice and pleaſure of the 
penſioners. The expence of erecting them amounted to 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, and the ex- 
tent of the nd is above forty acres. 

In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accommo- 
dations for above ſour hundred men; and in the other 
buildings are a conſiderable number of apartments for 
officers and ſervants. Theſe penſioners conſiſt of ſuper- 
annuated veterans, who have been at leaſt twenty years 
in the army, or thoſe ſoldiers who are diſabled in the 
ſervice of the crown. They wear red eoats lined with 
blue, and are provided with al other clothes, diet, waſh- 


-gardens 


ing, and lodging. The governor has five hundred pounds 
| © year; 


ENGLAND. 
the lieutenant-governor two hundred and fifty 
1 — the major — hundred and fifty pounds. 
U "fix officers are allowed fix pence a day; thirty- 
four light horſemen, and thirty ſerjeants, have two ſhil- 
lings a week each; forty-eight corporals and drums have 
an e per piece; and three hundred and thirty-ſix are 
each allowed eight pence a week pocket - money. As 
the houſe is called a garriſon, all the members ate obliged 
to do duty in turn; and they have prayers twice a day in 
the chapel, performed by two chaplains, who have each a 
ſalary of one hundred pounds a year. The 1 ſe- 
cretary, comptroller, 7 term ſteward; and ſur- 
0 n, have alſo each a hundred pounds a year, and many 
other officers have conſiderable ſalaries, There are likewiſe 
between eight hundred and a thouſand. out- penſioners, 
each of whom has eight pounds twelve ſhillings and fix 
a year. #0708] 
T dete p great expences are ſupported by a poundage de- 
qucted out of the pay of the army, with one day's pay 
once a year from each officer and common ſoldiet ; and 
when there is any deficiency; it is ſupplied by a ſum raiſed 
rliament. | FA 
Ti hoſpital is govetned by the following commiſ- 
ſioners; the preſident of the council; the firſt commiſ- 
Goner of the treaſury, the principal ſecretary of ſtate; the 
pay-maſter-general of the fotces, the ſecretary at wat, the 
comptrollers of the army, ard by the governor and lieute- 
nant-governor of the hoſpital. 
.. Kenſington is a large and populous village, about two 
miles from Hyde-Park-Corner, The palace, which was 
the ſeat of the lord-chancellor Finch, afterwards earl of 
Nottingham, was purchaſed by king William III. who 
greatly enlarged it; queen Mary enlarged the gardens ; 
they were farther improved by queen Anne, and queen 
Caroline completed the defign by extending them much 
farther. Theſe gardens, which are three miles and a half 
in compaſs, are extremely pleaſant, and kept in great or- 
der, and in ſummer are reſorted to by a t number of 
people. The palace indeed, has rione of that grandeur 
which ought to appear in the reſidence of a Britiſh mo- 
harch, it being very irregular in point of architecture; 
however; the royal apartments are grand, and adorned 
with pictures by the greateſt maſters. 
2 is delightfully ſituated near the north 
bank of the Thames, twelve miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
London, at a fall diſtance from the village of Hampton/ 
This palace was originally built by cardinal Wolſey : but 
king William and queen Mary were ſo greatly pleaſed 
with the ſituation, which rendered it capable of great im- 
rovements, and of being made one of the fineſt palaces in 
— that while the — cauſed the old apartments 
to be pulled down and rebuilt in the magnificent manner 
in which they now appear, her majeſty, impatient to en- 
joy ſo agteeable a retreat, fixed upon a building near the 
river called the water- gallery, and ſuiting it to her con- 
venience, adorned it with the utmoſt elegance, though 
its ſituation would not allow it to ſtand after the princi- 
pal building was completed. Since the pulling down of 
the water-gallery which ſtood before the fine ſtone front 
that faces the river, the ground to the ſouth-weſt received 
confiderable improvements. The park and gardens, with 
the ground on which the palace now ſtands, are about 
three miles in circumference. On a pediment at the 
front of the palace on this fide is a baſs relief of the trials 
of Hercules over Envy, and facing it a large oval baſon, 
anſwering to the form of this part of the garden, which 
is a large oval divided into gravel-walks and parterres. 
At the entrance of the grand walk are two large marble 
vaſee of exquiſite workmanſhip, one ſaid to be performed 
by Mr. Cibber, the father of the poet-laureat ; and} the 
other by a foreigner : theſe pieces are reported to be done 
as a trial of ſkill ; but it is difficult to determine which 
is the fineſt performance. They are beautifully adorned 
with baſſo- relievoes, that on the right hand repreſenting 
the triumphs of Bacchus, and the other on the left Amphi- 
trite and the Nereiads. At the bottom of this walk, fac- 
ing a canal which runs into the park, are two other 
es, the baſs · relief on one repreſenting the judgment of 
Paris, and that of the other, Meleager hunting the wild 
boar. In ſour of the parterres are four fine! ſtatues, 
all after fine originals, : 


4. 


| 
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The whole palace conſiſts of thite qiadtingles j the 
firſt and ſecond are Gothic; but in the latter is a moſt 
beautiful colonade of the Ionic order, the columns in coup- 
lets, built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Through this you 
paſs into the third court or quadrangle; in which ate the 
royal apartments, which are -magnificently built of brick 
and ſtone by king William III. and on the farther fide 
of them are the gardens, with the ſuperb front of ſtone 
facing them. ' | ae 3 
On the oppoſite ſide of the quadratigle, that is adorned 
with a colonade, is the great ſtair-caſe, which has iron 
baluſters curiouſly wrought and gilt; and both the ciel- 
ing and ſides wete painted by Verrio. From the ſtair- 
caſe you paſs into the grand chamber; which is upwards 
of ſixty feet long, and forty wide. This room contains 
arms for five thouſand men, placed in various forms; 
The next is the king's firſt preſence- chamber, which is 
hung with rich old — he cieling is vaulted, and 
from the centre hangs a fine luſtre of nineteen branches. 
Fronting the door are the canopy and chair of ſtate, which 
as well as the ſtools, are of crimſon damaſk, On the left 
hand of the entrance is a fine picture, about eighteen feet 
by fifteen, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; in which King Wil- 
liam III. is repteſented in armour on a ſtately grey horſe; 
trampling on trophies of war, and a ſlaming torch: Plenty; 
with her cornucopia, offers him an olive branch, and 
Flora preſents flowers; At the top in the clouds, Mercury 
and Peace ſupport his helmet, decorated with laurel, and 
a Cupid holds a ſcroll. On the bottom part of the picture 
appear Neptune and his attendants by the fide of a rock, 
welcoming the hero on ſhore ; and at a diſtance is ſeen 4 
fleet of ſhips, their ſails ſwelled with the wind, #7 2:00 
The ſecond prefence-chamber is ſpacious, and has a 
vaulted ceiling, from the centre of which hangs a gilt 
chandelier of twelve branches. The ta is ancient, 
but very rich, the lights being all gold, and the ſhadows 
filk. The chair of ſtate and ſtools are of crimſon damaſk, 
fringed with the ſame colour, The room is alſo adorned 
with ſeveral paintings. | | 
The fourth room is very wr iti the middle hangs 4 
beautiful chaſed filver chandelier of ſixteen — 
Here is a fine canopy of ſtate, with the windows, cur- 
tains, chair, and ſtools, of rich crimſon damaſk, laced and 
fringed with gold, The tapeſtry, which repreſents part 
of the ſtory of Abraham, is fine. | 
In the Ach room is alſo a chair of ſtate and ſtools ; the 
window-curtains are tiſſue, with a ſilver ground, and there 
are filver ſconces faſtened to the tapeſtry. Over the chim- 
ney-piece is an - admirable whole length picture of king 
Charles I. and over the doors are two capital pictures; 
the firſt is David with Goliah's head, by Fetti; the other 
the holy family, by Cotreggio. | 
In the king's ſtate-chamber is a bed of crimſon velvet 
laced with gold, with plumes of white feathers on the 
top. This room, which is very ſpacious, is hung with 
tapeſtry, and adorned with eight ehaſed filver ſconces, 
The cieling, which was painted by Verrio, repreſents 
Endymion lying with his head in the lap of Morpheus, 
and Diana admiring him as he fleeps. Ofi another part 
of the cieling is a fine figure of Somnus with His attend- 
ants. In the border are four landfcapes, and four 


-with baskets of lowers, intermixed with poppies. 


The king's drefling-room has alſo the cieling painted. 
Mars is ſleeping in Venus's lap, while ſeveral cupids teat 
away his armour, fword, and ſpear, and others are binding 
his legs and arms with fetters of roſes. The room i 
hung with ſtraw- coloured India damask, and the chairs; 
ſtools, and ſcreen, are covered with the ſame. 

The king's writing-cloſet is of a triangular form. The 
hangings and ſtools are of a pea- green India datnask. A 

laſs is ſo placed as to ſhew all the rooms on that fide of 
building in one view. Over each door is 4 flower- piece 

by Baptiſt, and over the chimney a fine picture of a great 
variety of birds, by Bougdane. OTA = 

Queen Mary's cloſet is hung with needle-work, ſaid to 
be wrought with her own hand; there are alſo an ea 


large | chair, four others, and a ſcreen, all ſaid to be the work of 


that excellent queen; The work is extremely neat; and 
ſhows great judgment in drawing. | 

The queen's gallery, which is about ſeventy feet long, 
and twenty-five feet wide, is hung with ſeyen beautiful 


pieces 
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pieces of tapeſtry, repreſenting. the hiſtory of Alexander 
the, Great, done after the paintings of Le Brun. 


Ihe cieling of the queen's ſtate bhed- chamber is fine- 


ly painted: Aurora is repteſented riſing out of the on 


in her golden chariot, drawn, by four white: horſes, The 
bed is of crimſon-damask, and, beſides other furniture, 
the room is adorned with a number of ſine portraits, and 
a glaſs luſite withdilver ſockets. 

The queen's drawing room has the cieling, painted: by 


Verrio: in the njiddle queen Anne is reprefented in the 


character of Juſtice, holding the ſword and ſcales, with 
Neptune and Britannia ſupporting a cron over het head. 
The room is hung with green damask, upon which are 
placed nine pictures by Andrea Montegna, three on each 


tide of the room, and three at the end. Pbeſe were ori- 


ginally all in one piece of great length, as may be plainly 


een from ſome of the figures being cut aſunder, and 
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Ide gardens ate very beautiſul, and laid out in the 
fineſt taſſe: on deſcending from the back part of the 
houſe you enter - a verdant lawn planted with clumps of 
evergreens, between which are two rows of large ttone 
vaſes. At. the end next the houſe are two wolves in 
ſtone, by Scheemaker: gt the farther end are two lar 

lions, and the view is terminated by three antique. 
toes, dug up in Adrian's garden at Rome, with: itoge.ſeaty 
between them, and behind a cloſe plantation of ever- 
greens. On turning to the houſe on the tight hand an 
open grove of -foreſt-trees affords a view of the Qrangery ; 
and on turning to the left is an eaſy flope covered with 
ſhort graſs, Which leads down to a — river, on 
the fide of which are clumps of evergreens ; and at the 
farther end is an opening into an encloſure, where are 
a Roman temple and an obeliſk, with 8146 ſlopes, and 


in the middle a circular piece of water. From hence you 


| 


. 
: 


placed in different pieces. The whole is 4 triumph of 
Julius Cæſar, and was a long proceſſion of ſoldiers, prieſts, | 
officers of ſtate, &c. at the end of which that emperor 
e in his triumphal chariot, with Victory holding a 
aurel crown over his head. 


Te queen's ſtate audience - room has a fine canopy | 


are led to the wilderneſs, through. w bich are three ſtraight 
avenues, terminated by three different edifices ; and in 
the ſides are ſerpentine walks, through which you may 
ramble near a mile in the ſhade, On each fide the ſer- 
pentine river are alſo verdant walks, which, accompany 
the river in all its turning. On the tight hand of the 


of ſtate, and is hung with rich tapeſtry, repreſentiug the 

children of Iſrael carrying the twelve flones to the river 

Jordan; and has five pictures at full length of the duke, 
ucheſs, and marchioneſs 6f Brunſwic z the ducheſs of 
2nox, and Margaret quegnoof Scots all by Holbein. 

+. The prince of Wales's preſence-chamber is hung with 

tapeſtry, and has a canopy of ſtate of green damask ; and 

both this, and the. prince's drawing-room, are adorned 

with a number of portraits by Holbein. | 

In the private dining-room are four pictures of the 


defeat of the Spaniſh armada, by Vandeveldt, and over 


the chimney a very fine one, by Vandyke, of the lord 
Effingham Howard, lord high-admiral-of England. 

In the admirals gallery are the pictures of a conſider- 
able number of celebrated admirals; and in the room 
of beauties are the portraits of a number of beautiful 
ladies of the Engliſh court; among which is that of 
queen Mary, | | 
The cartoons of Raphael Urbino, ſo called from their 
being painted on paper, were for a long time the moſt 
conſiderable ornament of this palace; but have of late 
been removed to the queen's palace in St. James's park. 

A great number of the villages in this county are a- 
dorned with many ſeats of the nobility and gentry, and 
are more worthy. of notice than even the market- tons: 
2 will be ſufficient to mention one or two of thoſe 

8. oh 5 
Chiſwick, is ſeated on the Thames, on the ſouth-weſt 
ſide of Hammerſmith. In this village is a charity ſchool; 
and it is adorned with ſeveral elegant ſeats, as the earl of 


s, the date lord Wilmington's, &c. but the moſt re- 
hk ef is We the has eo of Burlington's, which 
as a plain commodious building, but a part of it bein 
Jeſtroped by fue. his lordſhip erected near it a beautifu 
villa, which for elegance of taſte, equals every thing of 

its kind in; En The court in the front is kept ve 
neat, and bas on each fide yew-hedges in pannels, wit 
termini placed at proper diſtances, and in the front of the 
bedges are two rows of cedarsy the dark ſhade of which 
afford a pleafing contraſt to the whiteneſs of the elegant 
building behind them. Te aſcent ta the houſe is by a 
noble flight of ſteps, on one fide of which is the Ratue 
of Paladio, and on the other, that of Inigo Jones. The 
portico is ſupported by ſix fine fluted columns of the Co- 
rintian order, with a very elegant pediment, and the cor- 
ice, frieae, and architrave, are as rich as poſſible. 
hough the other front towards the garden is plainer, yet 
it is id a bold and maſterly ſtyle, and has at the ſame time 
a pleaſing ſimplicity, as hath alſo the ſide - front towards 
the ſerpentine- river, which is different ſrom the two others, 
Ihe octagonal ſaloon in the middle of the building, which 
covered at the top with a dome, through which it is en- 
Need very elegant. The ioſide of this ſtiuc - 
ture is nobly adorned, the cielings are gilt and painted, 
and the rooms ornamented with ſome of the beſt pituces 
a eee eee ee of l eee up af D 
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rantham's, now colonel Elliot's, the earl of Shrewſ- |. 


river is a building that is the exact model of the portico 
of Covent-garden church; on the left a wilderneſs laid 
out in regular walks, and in the middle over the river a 
Paladian wooden bridge. With the earth dug from the 
bed of this river is raiſed a terrace that affords. a proſpect 
of the adjacent country,. which When the tide is up is 
agreeably enlivencd by a view of the boats and barges 
paſſing along the T bames. 

Gunerſbury-houſe, near Ealing, the feat of the late 
Henry Furneſe, Eſq; is a noble and elegant ſtructure 
built by Inigo Jones, or, as ſome ſay, by Mr. Webb, 
his ſon-in-law. It is ſcated on a rifing ground, and the 
approach.to it from the garden is remarkable fine. The 
loggia has a beautiful appearance at a diſtance, and com- 
mands a ſine proſpect of the county of Surry, the river 
Thames, and of all the meadows on its — 7 for ſome 
miles ; and in clear weather of even the city of London, 
The apartments are well contrived, and the hall, which 
is ſpacious, is on one fice ſupported: by rows of columns, 
and from thence you aſcend by a noble flight of ſtairs to 
a ſaloon: twenty- ſive feet high, and moſt elegantly fur- 
niſhed, This fine room has an entrance into the portico 
on the pack front, which js adorned with - beautiful 
columns, On entering che garden from the houſe you 
aſcend a noble terrace, which affords a delightful view 
of the neighbouring country, and from this terrace, 
which extends the whole breadth of the garden, you de- 
ſcend by a noble flight of ſteps, with a grand baluſtrade 
on each fide, into the garden. 


: 


8 E CT. XXIII. 


the County of Eſſex ; as Situatian, Extent, Diui 
-4 Reprejentatives, Air, Soil, and principal Places. "= 


SSEX, which took its name from its being the coun- 
try of the Eaſt Saxons, is bounded on the north by 
the riyer atqur, which ſeparates it from Suffolk and Cam- 
bridgeſhize ; on the eaſt by the German ſea; on the welt 
by Hertfordſhice and Middleſex ; and on the ſouth by the 
river Thames. It extends forty-four miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and about forty-two in breadth from north 
to ſouth. This county, which is in the dioceſe of Lon- 
don, is divided into eighteen hundreds, and contains 
wwenty-feyen' market-towns, four bundred and fifteen 
pariſhes, à hundred and twenty: ſiye vicarages, and eleven 
bundred vi with about thirty: four thouſand eight 
hundred houſes, and two hundred and eight thouſand 
eight hundred inhabitants; It ſends eight members to 
pay bament,: namely, two for the county, and tuo for 
er, Harwich, and Mald en. 
The air in the inland parts. is healthy; but in the 
matſhes near the ſea it praduces agues, particularly in 
the part galled the Hundreds. However, tha fertility of 
the unwholeſume part is very great, and euen the higher 
grounds of this county are very fruitful. br Bore 
| I - Hazry 10 dall en 
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Walden, the earth, after bearing ſaffron three years it 18 
ſaid, will produce good barley for eighteen. years ſucceſ- 
ſiveſy, without any manure, Its produce, Which is very 
entiſul, conſiſts of corn, moſt excellent ſaffron, cattle, 
per fiſh, and particularly oyſters. The chief - manu« 
ſactures of this county are cloth, ſtuffa, and partieularly 
. principal rivers, beſides the Thames, are the Stour 
which falls into the German fea at Harwich ; the Lea, 
ina weltern boundary, falls into the Thames below Strata 
ford ;; the Blackwater runs through: the heart of the 
county, and paſſing, by Chelmsford. is joined, by the 
Chalmer; and from thence tuns into the German ſea ; 
the Colne runs by Halſted to Colcheſter, and ſo into the 
ſea; All theſe rivers abound in moſt ſorts of fiſh. . .. 
The principal. places in this county are the follow- 


ing rl is thus called from the ford over the river 
Chelmer, and is ſeated. on the road to Colcheſter, be- 
tween that river and the Blackwater, over which there 
are bridges, twenty- eight miles eaſt-north-eaſt of Lon» 
don, It is a handſome well frequented town, and is go- 
verned by a chief conſtable; but has only one church, 
which is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, and three meeting- 
houſes. I here is here an excellent conduit, which bas 
ſuch a ſupply of water, that it is ſaid. to run above a hog” 
head and an half in a minute. Here the members for 
the county are choſen, and the affizes commonly held, 
as well as the four quarterly ſeſſions. As it is ſeated 
nearly in the center of the county, and in the great road 
to London, it is much. frequented by travellers and the 
neighbouring gentry, for tranſaRing all buſineſs relating 
to the county. 1 k Wore. 
- Colcheſter is a place o t. antiquity, twenty- 
two: miles to the KT of Cpelm lord, and 
fifty from London. It is pleaſantly and commodiouſſy 
ſeated on the ſouth fide of the river Coln, which 
runs through. the town, and incloſes ,it on, the eaſt and 
north-eaſt fides : over it are three bridges, It is navi- 
ble within three miles of the town for large ſhips; a 
fate lower it may receive the royal nayy ; and up to that 
t called the Hythe it is navigable for hoys and ſmall 
Cas quite cloſe to, the houſes, here being a long quay, 
The trade principally conſiſts in making baize and ſerges, 
the whole country being employed in ſpinning wool for 
this and the adjacent, towns. Colcheſter, ;ncudiog the 
villages within its liberty, which is of large, extent, has 
been ſuppoſed to contain forty thouſand E. In the 
civil wars, during the reign of Charles I. 
ſevere fiege, which was turned into a blockade, in which 
the gung and inhabitants ſuffered the utmoſt extremit 
of hunger, and were at laſt obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, when their two principal officers, Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Liſle, were barbarouſly ſhot in 
cold blood under the caſtle wall, to the indelible infam 
of Faitfax, the general of the parliament's forces. It 
was ſurrounded with a wall, which had fix gates and 
three poſterns, beſides nine watch towers; but theſe are 
in a great: meaſure demoliſhed. It had ſixteen pariſh- 
chu ; but now only twelve are uſed, which are not 
very large, and moſt of them were damaged in Cromwell's 
time. There. are here alſo five meeting-houſes. The 
town comſiſts of about thtee thouſand dwelling- houſes, 
moſt of them ancient buildings ; but there are among 
them many good, houſes. The ſtreets are not very broad, 
but are well paved: and the town, which is fa - 
mous for oyſters and eringo-root, imports baize, wine, 
brandy, coals, deals, &c. Towards the eaſt are the 
ruitis of an old caſtle, with a fence round it, about two 
miles in circumference. WT wrt — 
Harwich, a ſea-port town, ſituated in the fifty-ſecond 
degree three minutes - latitude, and in the degree 
eighteen minutes caſt longitude, ſeventy-three miles to 
the -eaſt-north-eaſt of London, is ſurrounded on three 
points the ſea and the river Stour, It is not very 
arge, but is well inhabited, and contains between eight 
and nine hundred houſes, which are generally good and 
fty- buildings,” and the ftreets are bath pretty. wide and 
well payed. The number of the inhabitants amount to 
about ſour thouſand. The harbour is one of the fjneſt in 
N four hundred ſhips may ride in ſafery,z 


EF 


and oppoſite to the tom. is Landgitard fort, and a good 
—— of cannon: - Here the — — ate ſtationed 
that paſs to and from Holland; and here alſo is 2 good 
dock-yard, in which many-ſhips of war are built The 
town is governed by a mayor, eight aldetmen, a tecor- 
ders atid twenty-four capital burgeſſes ; but it has only 
a Chapel of eaſe, and ſeveral meeting: houſes, the mother 
church being at Dover · court, at to miles diftance, The 
market is kept on Tueſdays and Frida „enn 
Dunmow, a market-town thirty-· eight miles from Lon- 
don, in which the, manufacture of baine flouriſhes, is 
particularly remarkable ſince Henry IIl's time for the 
cuſtom of giving 2 flitch of bacon to any married couple 
who. will ſwear, kneeling on two peaked- tones in the 


chureh-yard, that for a 


ear and a day after their marriage 
they never repented of their choice, nor quarrelled in all 


that time; and this appears upon record to have been 
ſeveral times actually claimed and delivered... 


ieee 


Of « the County of Suffolk ; its. Situation, ' Extent, Divi 3 
J Repreſematrves, Soil, Produce, and principal owns. 
8 FOLK was thus called by the Saxons, to denote 
the Southern people, in oppoſition to thoſe of Nor- 
folk, or Northfolk ; and is bounded on the north 
the rivers Waveney and-the Leſſer Ouſe, which part it 
from Norfolk; on the eaſt by the German ocean ; on 
the ſouth by the river Stour, which divides it from Eſſex, 
laſt deſcribed ;. and on the weſt by Cambridgeſhire. It 
extends fifty miles in length, tweaty-five in breadth, and 
is divided into ſeventeen hundreds, in which are twen 
eight market- towns, ninety-five vicarages, five hundred 
and ſeventy-five pariſhes, fifteen thouſand villages, thirty- 
four thouſand four hundred and twenty houſes, and two 
hundred and. ſix thouſand_inhabitants. It ſends ſixteen 
members to parliament, namely, two knights for the 
ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the. following 
boroughs : Ipſwich,. Dunwich, Orford, Aldborough,' 
Edmondſbury 


= 


Sudbury, Eye, and St. „ and lies in the 
dioceſe of Norwich. it - 1 n f 
The air is very clear and healthy, even near the ſea- 


coaſt z the beach being generally ſandy and ſhelly, which 
either abſorbs or ſhoots off the ſea-water, and keeps it 
from ſtagnating or forming a noiſome and ſtinking mud, 
whence phyſicians citeem the air as good as any in Eng- 


it ſuſtained a | land 


The ſoil is of vatious qualities that near the ſhore is 


ity | ſandy and full of heaths, yet abounds in rye, peas, 


and 
bevy wi numerous flocks of ſheep. High Suffolk, or 
the Woad-lands, .which is the inland part of the county, 
though abounding in -wood, has- a rich deep clay and 
marle that yields rounds, on which feed 
abundance of bat part which lies on the con- 
fines of Eſſex and Cambridge alſo affords excellent paſ- 
ture ; and about Bury St. Edmund's, and ſo on to the 
north and north-weſt, it is fruitful-in corn, except to- 
wards Newmarket. The, feeding of cattle and ſheep on 
turnips is ſaid to have been an improvement firſt ſet on 
foot in this county. Its N produce is butter and 
cheeſe, the latter of which is frequently in this count 
very much the worſe on account of the goodneſs of the 
former, and is ſometimes of ſo hard and horny a nature, 
as to require the force. of the hatchet to cut it. | 
This county is generally divided into to parts, name- 
ly, the Franchiſe or Liberty of St. Edmund, which con- 
tains the weſt part of the county; and the Geldable, 
which is the eaſtern, each of theſe furniſhes. a diſtinct 
grand-jury at the aſſig es. 
| : The principal rivers are the Waveney, the Deben, the 
Orwell, by ſome called the Gipping, and the Stour. The 
Wayveny riſes in the northern edge of the county, and 
running to the north-eaſtward, after it has paſſed les, 
forms two branches, one of which runs to the eaſt almoſt 
to Leoſtoff, where it ops ſhorty without reaching the 


into the Yare a little above Yarmouth, The Deben riſeg” 


a little to the weſtward of Debenbam, and running eaſt- 
ward to patho winds round that town, and runs 
6 — ſouch- 


ſea ʒ the other makes an angle to.the.worthward, and falls 
ve 


| 
| 
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ſouth-ſouth-eaſt to the German ocean. The Orwell 
riſes near Wulpit, and runs eaſtward to the ſame ſes. 


The Stour riſes in the of Cambridgeſhire, and run - 
ning moſtly eaſtward, 


into the German ocean with 
the Orwell at Harwich. | | | 
The principal-places in this 
pſwich, a place of great antiqu ity, is ſeated on the 
river Orwell, — miles to the uy; + Rag" of Colcheſ- 
ter, and ſeventy- two to the north-eaſt of London, and 
was once ſurrounded with a wall, the traces of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The town forms à half moon upon 
the bank of the river, and it is remarkable that though 
ſhips of five hundred tons may upon a ſpring · tide come 
up near the town, yet the river is ſcarce navigable. a- 
hove the town even for the ſmalleſt boats ; nor does the 
tide, which ſometimes riſes thirteen'or fourteen feet; and 
gives them near the town twenty-four feet water, flow 
much farther up the river. This may be accounted a 
very neat and well-built town. It has a very ſpacious 
market-place, in the midſt of which is a handfome croſs. 
At a ſmall diſtance is the ſhambles, with the herb - market; 
and in a Tpacious. ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance, is a market 
for butter, poultry, &c. and another for ſiſh, with 
which the town is well ſupplied. The town conſiſts 
of about four thouſand houſes, which are generally good 
buildings and very loſty, formed into ſtreets that are 
tolerably wide and well paved. It is divided into four 
wards, and contains twelve pariſh-churches, with a 


$2 bs HOG 
county are the follow- 


Preſbyterian, an Independant, and 'a Quaker's-mecting. | 


Here is alſo a town-hall, with a ſpacious council-cham- 
ber, and other commodious apartments; a county-hall, 
two hoſpitals, a free-fchool, a good library, a cuſtom» 
houſe, a good quay, and ſeveral alms-houſes. It is 0. 
verned by a bali twelve aldermen, and twenty - four 
common councilmen; but no manufacture of conſe- 
quence is carried on here; yet being a ſea- port, and 
having a large and convenient quay; it has a good mari- 
time trade, though it is not fo conſiderable as formerly. 
Bury St. Edmund's, or St. Edmundſbury, ſo called 
from Edmund, king of the Eaſt Angles, who was mur- 
dered in 870, and buried here, is delightfully ſituated 
upon an eminence on the weſt fide of the river Lark, or 
Bourne, ſeventy miles to the north-eaſt of London, and 
having a view of avery fruitful country, bas been called 
the Engliſh Montpelhier. It is regularly built, the ſtreets. 
croſhng each other almoſt at right 2 is govern» 
ed by a recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
common- council. It was formerly famed for its abbey, 
which was ſaid to be the fineſt and richeſt of any in Eag- 
land, and ſtood between the two churches, hich are 
both very large, and ſeated in one church-yard. - In/St. 
Mary's, one of theſe churches, lies Mary queen of France, 
who was married to Thomas duke of Norfolk. Beſides 


theſe churches, it has one Preſbyterian; one Independ- | 


ant, and one Quaker's-meeting. The inhabitants are 
ſaid to amount to about ſeven thouſand, Here is 2 
ſpacious market-houſe, a beautiful croſs, and a grammar 
ſchool. Here are held the affizes ſor the county. This 
town is the general rendezvous of all the nobility and 
gentry from the neighbouring counties. | 
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AMBRIDGESHIRE, which receives its name from 

| —— ſo called from-its-bridge over the river 
Cam, is bounded on the north by Lincolnſhire; on the 
eaft'by the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 4 on the ſoùth 
by Ellex and Hertfordſhire; and on the weſt by Hun- 
tingdon and Bedfordſhire. It is thirty-five miles in 
length, about twenty in breadth, and near a hundred 
and thirty in eireumſetence; n in the dioceſe 
of Ely, and partly in that of Norwich. It is divided into 
ſicteen hundreds, and contains eight "niarket-towns, 
eighty · three vitarages, a hundred and Rry- three pariſhes, 
two hundred and ſeventy- nine villages; With about feven-: 
teen thouſand houſes, and eighty-ſix thoufand ſeven 
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A SYSTEM OF'GEOGRAPH x. 


ExcLaxs, 


| hundred — ry Ic ſends'only fix members to par- 
ramenit, namely, two for the co two for the town 

of Cambridge, and two for the — 

The air and foil of this county var extremely, ſome 

parts, eſpecially the ſouthern and eaſtern, are pleaſant 

and healthy ; but the northern and fen- country are low 


and watery, and conſequently not very healthful. Ag 


the fen-coantry is in a manner the fink of thirteen coun. 
ties, it is often overflowed ; for all the waters of the 
middle part of England, which do not run into the Thames 
| or the I'rent, fall into theſe fens, and in the latter part of 
the year, when they are overflowed with water, 
pear. covered with fogs ; ſo that while the higher 
ol the adjacent country glitter with the beams of the ſun, 
the Iſle of Ely appears wrapt in a miſt: To clear theſe 
fens a number of dtains has been made at a very great ex- 
pence, by which a great deal of ground has been rendered 
fertile, and the air much improved. The people who 
are uſed to live in this watery country are as healthy as 
thoſe who enjoy a clearer air, except being ſubject to the 
ague, which they make light of. | 
In theſe. fens-are abundance of thoſe ingenious con- 
trivances called decoys, and it is-incredible what quan- 
tities of wild-fowl- of all ſorts, as duck, mallard, teal, 
wigeon, &. they take in them every week during the 
ſeaton. It is ſaid that the neat profits of a decoy neat 
Ely amount to near five hundred pounds a year; there 
being generally ſent to London during the ſeaſon from 
that decoy three thouſand couples a week. 
Cambridgeſhire is almoſt wholly a corn-country, and 
. ive parts in fix of all they ſow is barley, which is ge- 
nerally ſold to Ware, Royſton, and other great malting- 
; towns in Hertfordſhire. | 
| - The principal river in this county is the Ouſe, which 
runs from the eaſt to the north-weſt,” and receives the 
Cam near Thetford. 24 | 
The chief places in this county are the following : 
Cambridge, the capital of the 8 and a celebrat- 
ed univerſity, ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful, and fertile 
plain, fiſty-five miles north of Londen, and ſixty north- 
. eaſt of Oxford. The river Cam divides it into two un- 
equal parts; but its ſituation is low, and the air is gene- 
rally eſteemed, not ſo good as that of Oxford, It con- 
. tains about two thouſand five hundred houſes, and the 
| 7 are computed at fix ooo —1 the ſtreets 
are generally narrow, though prett paved ; yet, as 
"lie — they are in Ws Wes dirty. In he midi 
of the market - place is a very good conduit, continually 
running. The town co of fourteen pariſhes, and 
is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, and 
twenty-four coinmon-council ; and the mayor, when he 
enters upon his office, takes an oath to maintain the 
privileges, 1iberries, and cuſtoms of the univerſity, to 
which he is ſubſervient. L 
The glory of this town is its univerſity, which is un- 
der the government of the  chanceNor, who is ca» to 
nobleman of high rank, and may be elected every thre 
years, or is continued by the tacit conſent of the uni- 
verſity. The other officers of the univerſity are, II. The 
vice-chancellor, who is annually choſen on the fourth of 


—— 


| 


| November, by the body of the ' univerſity, out of two 


perſons nominated by the heads of colleges. III. A com- 


| miffary, Who holds a court of record of civil cauſes for 
all privileged perſons and ſcholars under the degree of 
1 | | | | maſter of arts. IV. A high-ſteward,” choſen 
Of Cambridgeſhire 5" its Situation, | Extent, Diviſions, Re- 


the ſe- 
nate, and holding by patent from the Univerſity. V. 
Two ptoRors,' Who are annually choſen; as are alſo 


| two taxers, who, with the proctots, have the cognizance 


of weights and meaſures, as clerks of the market. 'The 
univerſity has alſo a librarian, - à regiſter, and other 
Tue viee-charicellor ſometimes viſits the taverns and 
other public-hoyſes in perſon ; but it is more freyuen 
done by the proctors, ho have power to puniſn offe 
1cholats, and to fine the public-houſes who enter- 
tain them after eight at night in che winter, or nine in 
+ The origin of 
neſs of antiquiey 
ebert, king of the Eaſt Angles, in the 
was afterwarde long neglected and overth 


this univerſity is concealed by che dark - 
+ it is ſaid to have been reſtored by 
63o, but 
"by the 
wat 


| 


Exot AvD. 1 


war of the Danes; but at length tevived under the Nor- 
man government. It has at prefent ſixteen colleges and 
halls, which here differ only in name, they being equally 
endowed, and enjoy the ſame privileges. In theſe art 
fixteen maſters, four hundred and fix fellowſhips, about 
{x hundred and hxty-two ſcholarſhips, two hundred and 
thirty-ſix exhibitions; and the whole number of maſters, 
fellows, ſcholars, exhibitioners, and other ſtudents, a+ 
mourit to about fifteen hundred, We ſhall now give a 

rief account of theſe colleges and halls, according to the 
5 of their ſeveral foundations. | | 
I. Peter-houſe, which perhaps took its name from St. 
Peter's church in its neighbourhood, was founded b. 
Hugh Balſham, biſhop of Ely, in the year 1257. It 
was endowed for a maſter, fourteen fellows, &c. which 
number might be increaſed or diminiſhed according to 
the improvement or diminution of their revenues; and 
has at preſent twenty-two fellows, and four ſcholars. 

II. Clare- ball was founded in 1340 by Richard Badew, 
chancellor of the univerſity, with the aſſiſtance of the lady 
Elizabeth Clare, counteſs of Ulſter, He had before 
erected a houſe called Univerſity-hall, in which. the ſcho- 
lars ſived for ſixteen years at their own expence, till it be- 
ing accidentally burnt, the founder being ſenſible that 
the expence of rebuilding it would exceed his abilities, 
obtained the aſſiſtance of the above lady, through whoſe 
liberality it was not only rebuilt, but endowed. This 
ſtructure has been lately rebuilt with free-ſtone, and is 
one of the neateſt and moſt uniform houſes in the uni- 
verſity. It enjoys a moſt delightful ſituation, it being 
ſeated on the banks of the river, which here forms a kind 
of natural canal. It maintains eighteen fellows, and 
f:xty- three ſcholars... 275 x 

11. Pembroke-hall Re founded ſeven years after 
Chre-hall, by Mary St, Paul, counteſs of Pembroke, 
and maintains five fellows and thirteen ſcholars. | 
IV. St. Bennet's, or CorpusChriſti-college, was found- 
ed about the ſame time by the united guilds or fraternities 
of Corpus Chriſti and the Blefled Virgin. It takes 
irs nate. from the adjoining church of St. Benedict. 
Among its modern benefactors the moſt conſiderable. is 
De. Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
gave a curious library, Chiefly conſiſting of ſcarce ma- 
nuſcripts; he alſo founded two fellowſhips, aad five 
ſcholarſhips. At preſent it is able to maintain twelve 
fcllows, and forty ſcholars. 1 
V. Trinity-hall was founded by William Bateman, 
biſhop of Norwich, about the year 1348; and as he was 
eminent for his extenſive .knowledge in the civil and 
canon law, two ſellows and three ſcholars, placed by him 
there, were obliged to purſue. that particular branch of 
learning. It has twelve fellows and fourteen ſcholars. 
VI. Gonvil and Caius-college. With reſpect to this 
college it muſt be obſeryed, that in 1348 Edmund de 
Gonyil, rector of Terrington in Norfolk, founded à hall, 
called after his name, in the place where are now the 
orchard and Tennis- court of Bennet's-college: but within 
five years after it was removed by biſhop Bateman. to the 
place here it now ſtands. In 1 77 John Caius, M. D. 
made ſuch large additions, both to the building and reve- 
nues, that he is deſervedly conſidered as he principal 
ſounder; and it has of late years received conſiderable 
embelliſhments. It now maintains twelve fellows. of the 
oF fork, Fourteen of the ſecond, and ſeventy- four 

olars. | 


Henry King's-college was founded in 1453 by king 
VII. an 


enry. VI. and afterwards enlarged by Henry 

his ſon Henry VIII. The model firſt laid down was 
never completed; only a. part of the magnificent plan 
being executed: however, the chapel is deſervedly efteem- 
d one of the fineſt buildings of its kind in the world. 
t is three, hundred and four feet in length, ſeventy: three | 
E and ninety- one high to the battlements, and 
bas not dne pillar in it. It has twelve large windows on 
each ſiſle finely. painted, and the carving and other work- 
manſhip of. che numerous falls ſurpaſs any thing of the 
kind. It conſtitutes one ſide of a large ſquare ; ſor the 
n under deſigned that, the college ſhould be a qua- 

angle, all of equal beauty z. but the civil Wars prevent- 

ed his accompliſhing it: however, What has been lately 
added is not only an ornament to the college, but to the 
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whole univerſity, and is built with great fegulatity ang 
beauty. It maintains ſeyenty fellows Sd e, beſides 
chagkiips | nng-4 => cal" Y | | 
VIII. Queen's-college was founded in 1448, by que 
Margaret of Anjou, 2 wiſe of Henry VI. but hed 
by Elizabeth the conſort of Edward 18. It now main» 
tains à maſter, nineteen fellows, twelve hible-clerks, 
four Greek ſcholars, forty other ſcholars, beſides lectu- 
ters of Hebrew, geometry, and arichmetic, _ * 
IX. Catharine-hall owes its foundation to Richard 
Woodlarke, the third provoſt of King's-college. A great 
part of it has been lately rebuilt, It is a neat and elegant 
ſtructure, in which are maintained ſix fellows and thirty 
(cholars. , 3 . 


„ 


X. Jeſus college was begun by John Alcock, biſhop 
of Ely, in 1497, 1050 vari WR of Henry Vik. 
and pope Julius II. the revenues of a monaſtery of nuns, 
which had been ſuppreſſed on account of their e 
e endowed. and dedicated it to Jeſus, the 
Bleſſed Virgin, and St. Radegund, x trone(s of the nun- 
Wy; It has now ſixteen- fellow hips, and thirty-one 
Cholars.. o "Mhipct Ap ps int BY 17 | 

XI. Chriſt's-college was founded. by the lady Mar- 
garet, counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. for 
2 maſter and twelve fellows, which. number agreein 
with our Saviour and his twelye apoſtles was complaine 
of in Edward the Sixth's reign as ſuperſtitious, on whic 
the king added another fellawſhip and ſome ſcholarſhips; 
A noble building bas been lately added to the old houſe, 
and the number of ſcholars amount to ſty-fix., "BA | 

XII. St. John's-college was begun by the ſame lady 
about nineteen years after Chtiſt's-college, and was 
finiſhed by her executors. - This college, which in the 
beginning of the reign of king James I. was greatly en- 
larged with new buildings, is pleaſantly. ſituated near the 
river, and is no leſs remarkable for the number of its 
ſtudents and its beautiful groves and gardens, than for 
its ſtrict and regular diſcipline. It has a fine ſtone brid 
over the river, and the library is noble and curious. The 
number of ſtudents amount to one hundred, and its ſel- 
lows to hſty-three. 8 a DE 

XIII. Magdalen-college was originally a hall ſor monks 
to ptepare themſelyes for  academical exerciſes; but at 
the diſſolution of the monaſteries by Henry VII. new 
college was founded here by Thomas Audley, baron 9 

alden, and it was afterwards enlarged and endow 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wray, lord chief juſtice of England. 

his college ſtands by itſelf on the north-weſt fide of the 
river, and. has been improved and adorned by handſome 
ae, It maintains a maſter, thirteen fellows, and 
thirty ſcholars. WEI 1 
| XIV. Trinity-college was founded by. Henry VIII. 
who converted three ſmall houſes into one college, m- 
a conſiderable addition to their former endowments, and 
dedicated this houſe to the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Queen Mary added largely to the endowmeat, and by 
ſubſequent benefactions it is enabled to maintain ſixty- 
five fellows, and ninety-one ſcholars. Its library, which 
many learned men have contributed to enrich, is very 
noble: the. chapels, buildings, &c. juſtly place this in 
the firſt rank of colleges, and render it 4 to ſome 
foreign univerſities. e 4 

XV. Emanuel-college was founded 'by Sir Walter 
Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer, in 1584, on the 


of Dr. William Sancroſt, archbiſhop of Canterbur 

hers, who fer ug ne : — 5 the 

giving it his fine collection of bogks. It maintains 
ſt 1755 ſcho = 


olars. i in; 

XVI. Sidney Sufſex-college was founded by 

the will Frances Sidney, co 1 
ie and. for this, purpole left. 


fellows, and a ſcholars. 


| 


ſenate-houſe, which is a fine edifice, and, with the 
I | ich »vls, 
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ſchools, the yniyerſity-library, and other buildings, form 
a noble ſquare, This ſtruQure is a hundred and one feet 
in length, forty-two in breadth, and is adorned with 
guted columns, a triangular pediment, and other beau- 
tiful decorations. _ _ ; 
The ſchools of the univerſity were at ficſt in private 
houſes, afterwards public ſchools were erefted at the 
expence of the univeſity, in or near the place where they 
now ſtand ; but the preſent ſtructure, which is built of 
brick and ſtone, was erected partly at the expence of the 
univerſity, and partly by the contributions of ſeveral be- 
nefactors. | 70 
The univerſity- library was firſt built by Rotheram, 
archbifhop of Vork, who with Tonſtal, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, furniſhed it with, choice books; after which his 
majeſty king George I. purchaſed the library of Dr. John 
Moore, biſhop of Ely, which coſt him fix thouſand guineas, 
and beſtowed it upon this univerſity. Soon after the late 
lord viſcount Townfhend erected a fine marble ſtatue of 
his majeſly in the ſenate-hall of King's-college. The 
fame prince alſo appointed two perſons, both in the 
univerſity of Oxford and Cambridge, well ſkilled in 
modern hiſtory, and in the knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, to be nominated king's profeſſors of modern hiſ- 
fory, one of whom in each univerſity is obliged to read 
lectures in the public ſchools at particular times; each 
of theſe profeflors to have a ſalary of four hundred 
pounds per annum, out of which each profeſſor is obliged 
to maintain, with ſufficient ſalaries, two perſons at leaſt, 
well qualified to teach and inſtruct in writing and ſpeak- 
ing thoſe languages gratis, twenty ſcholars of each uni- 
verfity, to be nominated by the king, each of which is 
obliged to learn at leaſt two of thoſe languages. 
Stourbridge, a field near Cambridge, is known for its 
famous fair annually kept on the ſeventh of September, 
and continues a fortnight. This is eſteemed one of the 
reateſt fairs in England, many tradeſmen going thither 
| fem London and other parts to keep ſhops there. The 
trade chiefly conſiſts of woolfen cloth, hops, iron, woot, 
leather, cheeſe, horſes, and many other things. 
Fly is ſeated on an ifland of the ſame name, ſeventeen 
miles to the north of Cambridge, and fixty-nine norrh- 
by-eaſt of London. It ſtands on a hill feated in the 
middle of a fenny plain, on the banks of the river, which 
renders it very unhealthy. "The foil is exceeding rich, 
and the city is encompaſſed with gardens, which furnifh 
all the county for twenty miles round. Great quantities 
of ſtrawberries are cultivated here, particularly of the 
white fort. The city conſiſts of about fix hundred good 
houſes, and has but one good ſtreet well paved, the reſt 
being extremely dirty. biſhop has the ſame power 
as in a county palatine ; for he appoints a judge, holds 
the aſſizes, jail-delivery, and quarter- ſeſſions of the peace 
for the 2 The affizes are held there every twelve 
months. The cathedral is a ſtately ſtructure, which has 
a lanthern of curious architecture; beſides which the city 
has only one church. A 


SECT. XXVI. 


Hartfordſhire ;' its Situation, Extent, Diviſont, Repre- 
Y ſentatives, Rivers, Air, Soil, and principal Tewns. 


ARTFORDSHIRE, or Hertfordſhire, derives its 

name from Hartford, or © Hertford, the county 
town, is bounded on the north by Cambridgeſhire, on 
the eaſt by Eſſex, on the weſt by Bedfordſhire and Buck- 
inghamfhire, and on the ſouth by Middleſex. It is 
thirty-one miles in length, about twenty- eight in breadth, 
and about a hundred and. thirty in'circumference. This 
county, which lies partly in the dioceſe of London and 


partly in that of Lincoln, is divided into eight hundreds, 


which contain eight market-towns, fifty-four vicarages, 
a hundred and twenty 
and fifty villages, with about - ſixteen thouſand five hun- 
dred houſes, and eighty-two thouſand eight hundred in- 
habitants ; and ſends ſix members to parliament, two 
knights for the ſhire, with two burgeſſes for St. Albans, 
and as many for Hertford, ads a 


- 


pariſhes; and near nine hundred 


ay 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


| 


| 


ExcLaxp, 
The air is very clear and ſalutary, whence it is fie. 


quently recommended by phyſicians as highly c | 
to health,, and the tax! f have a faying. at ive 
buys a houſe or land in Hertfordſhire, pays two * 
purchaſe extraordinary for the goodneſs of the air. The 
ſoil is generally rich, and in the northern parts hay + 
marle mixed With it, that makes it produce excellent 
heat; but the meadows and paſtures are indifferent, 
Tom. chief commodities are wheat, barley, malt, and 
"This county is well watered with ' ſmall rive 
chief of biegt. are the Lea and the Coln. The „ 
pal towns in Hertſordſhire are the following: 
Hertford, is ſeated on the river Lea, two miles to the 
welt of Ware, and twenty-one to the north of London 
and was formerly much more ' conſiderable than it is at 
preſent.” It is built in the form of a Y, with a caftle in 
the middle of the two horns, and contains ſeveral ſtreets 
— lanes. It an a ae; hve pariſh churches; but 
they are now reduced to two, with ſeveral ing- 
22. of the diſſenters. : * 
It has a corporation, governed by a mayor, nine al- 
dermen, a recorder, a town-clerk, a chamberlain, ten 
capital burgeſſes, &c, The chief commodities of its 
markets are wool, wheat, and malt, and it is ſaid to 
fend five thouſand quarters of malt weekly to London 
by the river Lea. "th 5 
Here is a free · ſchool for the children belonging to the 
town ; three ny ſchools, and alfo a ſchool belonging 
to Chriſt's-Hoſpital in London; this is a handſome ftruc- 
ture, erected by the governors, for ſuch children as ei- 
ther want health, or are too young for that hoſpital, 
This town gives the title of ear] to the family of Conway, 
and near it is the ſeat of the late governor Harriſdn, plea- 
ſantly firuated on a hill, that commands a fine proſpect, 
and there are ſeyeral other ſeats in its neighbourhood, 
Ware, is ſeated on the river Lea, twenty-one miles 
from London. The plenty of water about this town 
gave riſe” to that admirable project, of cutting a channel 
om thence, and thus forming a new river for ſupplying 
London with water. This river takes its riſe from / jw 
well, near this town, and was formed 'by the great Sir 
Hugh Middleton, who was obliged, in order to avoid the 
eminences and - valleys in the way, to make it run a 
courſe of about thirty-nine miles, and to carry it over 
two valleys, in long wooden troughs lined with lead ; 
that at Buthill being ſix hundred and ſixty feet in length, 
and thirty in height, under which is an arch, capacious 
enough to admit the largeſt waggon loaded with hay or 
ftraw. In ſhort, over and under this river, which ſome- 
times riſes thus high, and at others is conveyed under 
ground, run feveral conſiderable currents of land waters, 
and both above and below it a great number of brooks 
rills, and water-courſes have 84 2 | 
In the town of Ware is acharity-ſchool, and fix or ſe- 
ven alms houſes. The ſchool which formerly was for 
the younger children of Chriſt's hoſpital, is removed to 
Hertford,” the air being there efteemed purer. This town 
has been famous for its great bed, which is much viſited 
by travellers, it I feet ſquare, and is ſaid to 
hold twenty people. It was kept at the Crown, but now 
at the Bull. | hub 


St. Alban's, a large and ancient town, twenty-one 
miles from London, received its name from St. Alban, 
who ſuffered in the perſecution under Diocleſian, and be- 
ing afterwards canonized, and interred on a hill in the 
neighbourhood. of the town, a monaſtery was erected to 
him by king Offa, to atone for his guilt, in cauſing him 
to be murdered. King Edward 1. erected here a * 
ficent croſs, in memory of queen Eleanor, and king Ed- 
ward VI. incorporated the town by a charter, grantin 

the inhabitants a mayor, a ſteward, a chamberlain, an 

ten burgefſes ; but the mayor and ſteward are here the 
only juſtices of peace, Here are three churches, beſides 
the ancient church called St. Alban's, belonging to the 
monaſtery, Which is now a patiſh church. In this an- 
cient ſtructure is a funeral monument, and the effigy of 
king Offa its founder, who is ſeated on his throne, On 
the eaſt fide ſtood the ſhrine of St. Alban, and in the 
ſouth aile is the monument of duke 1 wee brother 


—_ 
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the Good duke of Glouceſter; It is adorned with a du- 
cal*coronet, and the arms of France and England quar- 
tered, In niches on one fide are ſeventeen kings, but in 
the niches on the other {ide there are no ſtatues re- 
maining. | "57 000 

About fifty years ago, in digging a grave, a pair of 
fairs was diſcovered that led down into a vault, where a 
jeaden coffin was found, in which the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter's body was preſerved entire, by. a kind of pickle in 
which it lay, only the fleſh, was waſted from the legs, the 
pickle at that end being dried up. Many curious me- 
dals and coins are to be ſeen in the church; that have 
been dug out of the ruins of Old Verulam, which ſtood 
on the other ſide of the river Ver or Moore, which runs 
ſouth-weſt of the town. 

St. Alban's is the largeſt town in the county, and, be- 
ſides its four churches, has ſeveral meeting houſes, two 
charity ſchools, and three fairs, and has on Saturdays 
one of the beſt markets for- wheat in England. It gives 
the title of duke to the noble family of Beauclerc, he 
great John duke of Marlborough erected k ſeat here, 
called Holloway-houſe, and ſeveral neat alms-houſes have 
been built here by him and his ducheſs. Near St. Al- 
ban's is a fort at a place called by the common people the 
Oyſter-hills, which is ſuppoſed to have been the camp 
of Oftorius the Roman proprætor. 


SECT. XXVII. 


Of Bedfordſhire 4 its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repre- 
ſematives, Air, Soil, and principal Places. 


HIS county derives its name from its chief town ; 
it is bounded on the north by Northamptonſhire 
and Huntingdonſhire ; on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire ; 
on the weſt by Buckinghamſhire; and oa the ſouth by 
Hertfordſhire. It is twenty-two miles long, but not 
quite fifteen broad, This county is divided into nine 
hundreds, in which are ten market-towns, fiſty- eight vi- 
carages, one hundred and ſixteen pariſhes, five hundred 
and fifty villages, with about twelve thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſeventy houſes, and upwards of fixty thouſand 
inhabitants. his county ſends only four members to 
parliament, two of which are for the county, and the 
other two for Bedford. 

The air is temperate, clear, and conſequently healthy. 
The ſoil is a deep clays and in the northern parts a- 
bounds in corn 2nd paſture ;. but is ſandy in the middle, 
with a ridge of hills, covered with woods. Its commo- 
dities are chiefly fuller's earth, which is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the clothing trade; it alſo affords cattle, 
veniſon, fowl, timber, wood, wheat, and barley in great 
plenty, and remarkably good. The chief manufactures 
here are bone-lace and ſtraw hats, 

The chief river in this county is the Ouſe, the navi- 
gation of which is of great ſervice in the corn-trade, It 
divides the county into two unequal parts, forming the 
moſt beautiful mcanders ; for in the diſtance of twenty 
miles it runs over a tract of ſeventy. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Bedford, a populous and well built town, forty-four 
miles to the north-weſt of London, is ſeated on the 
banks of the river Ouſe, which divides it into two parts. 
Here are five pariſh churches, the principal of which is 
St. Paul's, and alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of the diſſen- 
ters: a handſome ſtone bridge, with a gate at each end, 
to ſtop the paſſage occaſional y 3 and its high-ſtreet is in 
particular very Nan dlome and well built, as is alſo the 
market- place, which is much improved with new build- 
ings. - It is the only market-town on the Ouſe, which 
has been made navigable to it, vaſt quantities of corn, 
particularly barley, . carried from hence down the 
river to Lynn, where it is ſhipped for Holland; and 
here being great plenty of proviſions, the higlers buy up 
conſiderable quantities for the uſe of the London mar- 
kets, - On which account it has many good inns, tho” it 
does not ſtand upon any of the great roads. Here is a 
well endowed free-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool for forty 
children, The town is governed by a mayor, twelve 
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aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, a town clerk, and 
two ſerjeants at mace.. | | 
The ſoil in the neighbourhood. of Bedford is extremely 
rich, and particularly produces great quantities of the 
beſt wheat, which is carried by waggons from hence, 
and the north parts of the county to. Hitchin and Hert- 
ford, where it is ground, and the flour brought by land 
to London. This town gives the title .of duke to the 
noble family of Ruſſel. n | 

Dunftable, a market-town, ſeated on a dry chalk 
hill, ſixteen miles from Bedford, and thirty-four from 
London. Here no ſprings are to be found, unleſs they 
dig very deep for them ; but there is a large pond in the 
middle of the town, filled with rain water, and is ney 
dry. It has four ſtreets, anſwering to the four cardinal 
points, The church is the remainder of a priory, and 
oppoſite to it is a farm-houſe, which was once a royal 
palace; The larks of this town are well known to all 
who ſtudy the gratification of their palates, 

Woburn, a market-town, ſeated on a riſing 
on the high road from London to Northampton, It was 
burnt down in 1724, but has been neatly rebuilt, and 
has a handſome market-place, with a free-ſchool and a 
charity-ſchool, founded by the duke of Bedford, who 
alſo erected the market-houſe. Wobutn has near it plen- 
ty of fuller's earth; ee, apy: 

This town was formerly famous fot its abbey, which 
now belongs to the duke of Bedford, and is his ſeat ; it 
has many noble rooms, particularly a fine library well 
ſtocked with books, and fitted up in an elegant taſte 
and a long gallery adorned with a collection of fine 


paintings. Before the houſe is a large baſon of water, 


ſurrounded with a fine broad gravel walk. In this baſon 
is a beautiful yacht, of between thirty and forty tons 
burthen, elegantly carved and gilt, is complete y rig- 
ged, and mounts ten guns, which are fired on occaſion 
of entertainments given on board. There are alſo a hand- 
ſome pleaſure boat, a wherry, and ſkiff, 

The park is nine'miles round, and encompaſſed with 
a brick wall ten feet high. It has lofty woods, ſome of 
them of fir trees, and other ever-greens : particularly on 
the north ſide of the park is a plantation near two miles 


long, with a fine riding through it, where, .in the depth | 
e 


of winter, one may ride in ſhelter through a perpetual 
verdure. A noble piece of water at the end of this plan- 
tation, has an iſland in the middle, upon which is a 


Chineſe building, where, in ſummer, his grace often 


dines with his company, There are alſo in this park 


many gravel roads through the woods, by which means 
a perſon may either walk or ride to every part of the 
ark in the wetteſt ſeaſon, without. meeting with the 


eaſt dirt. 1 


SE CT. XXVII. 


Of Huntingdonſhire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Divi- 


fon, 3 Air, Sail, Produce, and princi- 
pal Places. 


F4 UNTINGDONSHIRE, . or -Huntingtonſhire, 


received its name from the Saxons, who, from its 


being a ſporting country, called it Huntedunſcire. It is 


bounded on the north and weſt by Northamptonſhire ; 
on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire; and on the ſouth by Bed- 
fordſhire ; extending twenty f 

north to ſouth, eighteen in breadth from eaſt to weſt, 
and near ſixty- ſeven in circumference, 


This county, which is in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is 
divided into three hundreds, and contains fix market- 


towns, twenty nine vicarages, ſeventy- nine pariſhes, 


two hundred and twenty- nine villages, about eight thou - 


ſand two hundred and twenty houſes, and upwards of 
forty-one thouſand inhabitants: but ſends only four 
members to parliament, namely, two knights of the 
ſhire, and. two members for Huntingdon, . 

The air of Huntingdonſhire is good, except in the 
fenny parts, which are ſubjet to damps and unwhole- 
ſome fogs. The ſoil is very fruitful ; in the dry lands it 


Yields good 000 of corn, and in the lower grounds the 


meadows 


ve miles in length from 
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meadows and paſtures are exceeding rich, producing fine 


horned cattle. Hence its chief commodities are corn, 


$56 


cattle, excellent cheeſe made at Stilton, and called the 
vernment 


Parmeſan of England; with fowl and fiſh. 

There is ſomething particular in the civil 55 
of this county; for as Cambridgeſhire and Ely are un- 
der the fame adminiſtration with it, the ſheriff is choſen 

turns out of theſe ſeveral places. 
_ The principal rivers are the Nen and the Ouſe. The 
Nen, after it has paſſed Oundle in Northamptonſhire, 
winds round the north-weſt and north bounds of this 
county. The Ouſe enters it at St. Neot's, and running 
to the north-eaſt paſſes Huntingdon, and then leaves the 
county at Erith, | 

In the north-eaft part of the county, is a lake called 
Wittleſey-Meer, fix miles long and three broad ; the 
water is clear, but in the calmeſt weather is ſubject to 
be agitated, as if by a tempeſt. The air of this lake is 
thick, foggy, and too often fatal to ſtrangers, who at- 
tempt to live in its neighbourhood ; but the natives re- 
ceive no inconvenience from it; on the contrary, this 
1 in fiſh, and its banks are remarkably 
fertile. 

The chief places in this county are the following : 

Huntingdon, called by the Saxons Hunter's-Down,; is 
pleaſancly ſeated on a riſing ground, by the rivet Ouſe, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, fifty-ſeven 
miles north-by-weſt of London. It was once much 
larger than at preſent, it having fifteen pariſh churches, 
which are now reduced to two, with ſeveral meeting 
houſes, In this place the aſſtzes are held, and it is a 
great thorough-fare on the northern road, on which ac- 
count it is well furnifhed with inns. It is governed by 


2 mayor, and confers the title of earl on tne noble fa- | 


mily of Haſtin 


fuel, wnich is in molt parts very ſcarce; nor can this 


| running through a part of the laſt county till it falls into 
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inhabitants. Northamptonſhire ſends nine members to 
parliament, two for the county, two each for Northamp. 
ton, the city of Peterborough, and Brackley, and one 
for Higham - Ferrers. | 

The air of this coutity is very healthy, and, except 
the little corner of Peterborough hundreds, is entirety 
free from bogs and fens, hehce it abounds with the (eats 
of the nobility and gentry; "The ſoil is very fertile, both 
for tillage and paſturage, and is deficient in nothing but 


ſcarcity be remedied, as they have no coal-pits, nor 
any navigable rivers to admit of their beitig ſupplicd by 
water-carriage, It is obſervable, that here is but one 
barren heath, and that the reſt of the country is as fruit. 
ful in corn and graſs as any part of England. The com- 
modities produced by this county are horned cattle, lheep, 
223 — corn. be principal manufactures in Whicn 
the people are employed are ſerges, tamies, ſhalloons, 
boots, — ſhoes. N . 21 ' 22 

The principal rivers of Northamptonſhire are the Nen 
and the Welland ; beſides which it is partly watered by 
the Ouſe, the Leam, and the Charwell. I hree of thelc, 
namely, the Nen, the Leam, and the Charwell, rule 
within a ſmall diſtance of each other, near Daventry, 
and there torm very different courfes ; the Leam runaing 
weſtward; tne Charwell ſouthward, and the Nen calt- 
ward, till it falls into the German ocean, Ihe Wel:and 
riſes in the north-weſt ſide of the county, and divides ic 
from Leiceiterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Lincolnſhire, 


the fea, Ine Ouſe alſo rifes in this county, but ſoon 
enters Buckinghamſhire. "Theſe rivers are ot great ler- 
vice in furnithing this inland county with fiſh. 

The principal towns in this county are the follow- 
ing : 


8. 

ear the welt fide of the town is Hinchinbroke, which 

gives the title of viſcount to the eldeſt ſon of the ear] | 

of Sandwich, and where that nobleman has a feat called | 

ras the gardens of which are very 
ne. 

St. Neot's is a well built town, fifty-ſix miles to the 
frorth-north-weft of London, ſeated on the tiver Ouſe, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge: it has a handſome 
church, with a fine ſteeple, and the market is very con- 
fiderable. 

St. Ives is an ancient, large, and handſome place, 
fifty-ſeven miles north-weſt of London, and is ſeated on 
the river Ouſe, over which it has a handſome ſtone 
bridge. Here was a priory, which is now in ruins. It 

as one large church, two diſſenting meetings, and a 
4 chapel, with about five hundred dwelling- houſes. 
he ſtreets are pretty wide, and tolerably well paved. | 


$ECT. XXIX. 


Of Nortbamptonſpire ; it Name, Situation, Extent, Diui- 
© floms, Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and 
principal Towns, 


HIS county takes its name from the town of Nor- 

1 thampton, which ſome ſay was ſo called from its 

tuation on the north fide of the river Anſona, or Nen, 

while others maintain that it was thus named from its 
ſituation with reſpe& to Southampton, It is ſeated in 

the middle of England, and as it extends in a narrow 

tract towards the north-eaſt, borders upon more counties 

than any other in England; for on the north it is bound- 

ed by Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Leiceſterſhire; on 
the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Bed- 
fordſhire; on the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxford- 
Mire; and on the ſouth by Buckinghamſhire. It ex- 
tends in length from the ſouth-weſt to the north- eaſt near 

Afty-five miles, in the broadeſt part from eaſt to weſt it 

is twenty-fix, and a hundred and twenty-five in circum- 

ference. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Peterborough, and 

divided into twenty hundreds, containing thirteen mar- 
ket- towns, eighty- five vicarages, and about five hundred 

and fiſty villages, with about twenty-four thouſand eight 
hundred houſrs, and a hundred and twenty-nine thoufand 


3 


/ 


Northampton, an ancient borough town, incorporated 
by king Henry II. and confirmed by king James 1. is 
ſeated on the river Nen, fixty-ſeven miles nortn - weſt- 
by- north of London, It had walls, which are now de- 
moliſhed, and likewiſe a large caſtle, which is in ruins ; 
and here ſevetal parliaments have been held. It is at 
preſent eſtcemed the handſomeſt town in all this part of 
England; but its beauty is owing to a dreadful diſaſter ; 
tor it was ſo effectually burnt down on the twentieth of 
September, 1675, that very few houſes were left ſtand- 
ing: but it is now handſomely rebuilt with brick and 
ſtone, and the ſtreets are wide and ſpacious, It has two 
bridges over the river: the hall for the aſſizes is adorned 
with columns of the Corinthian order, and the market- 
place is ſquare and ſpacious. It had ſeven churches, 
which are now reduced to four, All Saints, St. Giles's, 
St. Sepulchre's, and St. Peter's. The firſt is a noble 
edifice, adorned with a cupola, and has a grand portico 
before it of eight lofty Ionic columns. I his ſtructure 
ſtands in the center where four Jarge ſpacious ſtreets 
terminate, and is conſequently ſeen to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage, Here are allo ſeveral meeting-houſes of Pro- 
teſtant diſſenters. The public buildings are in general 
extremely handſome : this town has an infirmary, a good 
free-ſchool, a chatity-ſchool, and two alms-houſes. It 
is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, a recorder, four al- 
_ forty-eight common-councilmen, and a town- 
clerk. 

Peterborough, a city of great antiquity, is ſeated on 
the river Nen, over which there is a bridge that leads 
into Huntingdonſhire, and is in the eaſtern angle of Nor- 
thamptonſhice, ſeventy-ſix miles north-by-welt of Lon- 
don. This is the leaſt city in England; for Wells, Ely, 
and Carliſle are much bigger. Here are, however, many 
good houſes ; for the ſtreets are handſome and well built, 
and the market - place pretty ſpacious. It has, however, 
but one church beſides the cathedral, which is one ot the 
moſt noble Gothic buildings in England: the weſt end 
is ſupported by three noble arches, very curiouſly embel- 
liſhed ; and the windows are hnely painted with the hiſto- 
ries of the Old and New Teſtament. In ſhort, the whole 
ſtructure is adorned with a great deal of curious work. 
In this church was buried Mary queen of Scots; but her 
body was afterwards removed by her ſon James Il. to king 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, in Weſtminſter . 

| ere 


Here allo lies interred. queen Cacharine the divorced wife] | This town was wholly reduced to a heap of ruins by 


of king Henry VIII. O has a monument erected to her 
n r Ke 
This town is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and a 
recorder, and gives the title of earl to the noble family of 
Mordaunt.. Wee ace, 
Wellingborough is pleaſantly ſeated on he aſcent of 
2 hill on the weſtern banks of the river Nen, ſixty- five 
miles from London, and is a large, well built, and well 
inhabited town, with a handſome church, and a free- 
ſchool. A. dreadful fire happened here in July, 1738, 
which in fix hours time conſumed above eight hundred 
dwelling-houſes, moſtly in the ſouth and eaſt parts of 
the town 3 but it has ſince been rebuilt in a more hand- 


ſome manner. This town enjoys a pretty good trade. 


of Warwichſbire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and princi- 
pal Places, | 


ARWICK SHIRE detives its names from the 
Saxons, wno called it Weringſcire, which ſigni- 
ßes a ſtation of ſoldiers. It is bounded on the north b 
Staffordſhire, on the eaſt by Leiceſterſhire and Northamp- 
tonſbire; on the ſouth-weſt by Glouceſterſhire, and on 
the ſouth-eaſt by Oxfordſhire; extending in length forty- 
ſeven miles, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. This county, 
which lies partly in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coven- 
try, and partly in that of Worceſter, is divided into four 
hundreds and one liberty, and contains ſeventeen market- 
owns, eighty- ſeven vicarages, a hundred and fifty- eight 
pariſhes, ſeven hundred and eighty villages; about twen- 
ty-two thouſand houſes, and two hundred thouſand in- 
habitants. It ſends ſix members to parliament, namely; 
two knights of the ſhire, two members for Warwick; 
and two for Coventry. 
The ait is allowed to be very mild; pleaſant; and 
healthy; and more ſo ſince the wood lands have been 
thinned and laid more open than formerly, by the gfeat 
conſumption of wood in the iron-works ; by which means 
the wovd-landers have been obliged to apply to tillage 
and paſtufe. The northern part of the country; called 
the Woodland, is divided from the ſouth, called the 
Feldon, by the river Avon; but the ſoil of both is rich, 
and produces excellent corn and cheeſe, the laſt of which 
is famous all over England: hence the ehief commo- 
dities of this county are corn, malt, wood, wool, and 
cheeſe. This county alfo abounds in cas, Which in 
fome places lie even with the ſurface of the earth; and 
here are many excellent coal-pits. | | 
The principal tivers are the Ave, which tiſes in Lei- 
ecſterſhire; and enters this county a little above Rugby, 
running chiefly ſouth-weſt z it paſſes by Warwick, Strat- 
ford; and Bitford, below which it enters Worceſterſhire. 
The Tame, which riſes in Staffordſhire, and entering 
this county; runs eaſtward; till it has received the Blythe, 
and then, turning to the northward, enters Staffordfhire. 
The Arrow riſes in Worceſterſhire, and croſſing the weſt- | 
fouth-weft borders of this county, joins the Avon a little 
delow Bitſord. The principal towns in Warwickſhire, 
are the following : | 
Warwick is ſeated on 'a rock near the Avon, — * 
four miles to the north-weſt of London. All the paffages 
to it are cut through the rock; and there is no way to go 
to it but over water. It was anciently fortified with a 
wall, which is now in ruins ; but has ſtill a ſtrong and 
ſtately caſtle; which is the ſeat of the lord Brooke. It 
1s a large and handſome town, in which are two parifh- | 
churehes, with ſeveral meetirig-houſes of the Diſfenters. | 
I principally conſiſts of one regufar built ſtreet, at each 
end of which is an ahcient gate, and over the river is a 
ſtone bridge of twelve arches: It is governed by à bailiff 
and twelve burgeſſes, and has a handſome market-houſe 
ſupported on ſtone pillars. It has likewiſe a good free - 
fchonl, and an Hoſpital called St. James's, for twelve 


pear, and the chaplain' fifty. 


decayed gentlemen, who have each twenty pounds a [rams the eity with great 


a tertible fire on the fifth of September, 1694; but was 
rebuilt by act of parliament in ſo noble and beautiful a 
manner, that few towns in England make ſo fine an 
appearance, It is famous for being the reſidence of the ce- 
lebrated Guy earl of Warwick, of whom ſo many fabulous 
and romantic accounts baye been given, that it is perhaps 
| Impoſſible to diſtinguiſh his real aRions from thoſe that 
are fabulous. He flouriſhed in the reign of Arthelſtan, 
and decided the fare of the kingdom by ſingle combat 
with Colbrond, the Dane, a man of gigantic ſtature, 
whom he flew, and afterwards led an hermit's life till his 
death, They ſhow here his helmet and ſword. 
The caſtle, already mentioned, ſtands upon the river 
Avon, on a ſolid rock. The terrace, like that of Windſor, 
overlooks a beautiful country, and you ſee the Avon 
running at the foot of the precipice, from above fifty feet 
perpendicular height. The building is old, but has often 
been repaired and beautified, and is now avery agreeable 
ſtructute, both within and without. The apartments 
are well contrived, and the communication between the 
remoteſt parts of the building is well preſerved by gal- 
leries, and the great hall, which is very magnificent. 
There are in the caſtle many curious original pictures, 
by Vandyke, and other hands, of kings, queens, and 
other noble perſonages. | 
A mile out of town on the fide of a hill is a cell called 
Guy-Cliff, and in a kind of old chapel is a ſtatue of 
Guy eight feet high. The fence of the court is of ſolid 
rock, in which are cut ſtables and out-houſes. Here they 
ſhew the cave where Guy died an hermit. 
Coventry is a city and county of itſelf, containing un · 
der its juriſdiction nineteen villages and hamlets, It is 
ſituated ninety-two miles to the north-weſt of Landon, 
and eleven to the north-eaſt of Warwick, It ſtands on 
the little tiver Sherburn, and is of great extent; but the 
houſes being moſtly very old, and chiefly built of wood 
and plaiſter, with { ories projecting over each other, make 
but a very indifferent appearance. This is the ſiſter city 
to Litchfield, and is joined in the title of the ſee, which 
was for ſome time ſeated here. It was walled and in- 
corporated by Edwatd II. afterwards its charter was con - 
firmed by king Henry VI. and augmented with ſeveral 
privileges by king James I. Its walls were demoliſhed 
y order of king Charles II. in the year 1662, and only 
the gates left ſtanding, from which the beauty and 
ſtrength of the walls, which were three tiles in com- 
paſs; may be eaſily gueffed at. 1 | 
It is gaverned by a mayor, two bailiffs, ſheriffs, ten 
alder men, a town-clerk; and other officers, who hold 
pleas for all actions, and it has a jail for felons, #s' well as 
debtats. It is divided into ten wards, and has three pa- 
riſh churches, that of the Holy Trinity, St“ Michel, atid 
St. John the Baptiſt, with ſeveral meeting · houſes; but 
has no cathedral. The church of St. Michael is a fine 
ſtructure of Gothie archiiecture? and has a curious piece 
of painting for the altar - piece. The ſpire of the 71 


church, which is very beautiful, is three hundred feet 


and there are two churches in the fartſe yard, where t 
ſeem to rival each other. At the ſouth end of the town 410 
ſtands a tall ſpire by itſelf, this being what is left of the 
Grey Friar's conventual chureh. - In-the market-place 
ſtood the moſt ſtately crofs in England, it being ſixty · ſix 
feet high, and adorned with the ſtatues of ſeveral of the 
Engliſh kings, and a variety of curious Gothic ſculpture ; 
but it has been lately taken down. The inhabitants 


cleaning the Rreets. The cown-houſe is worth ſeeing, 
the windows being of painted glaſs, repreſenting ſome of 
the old Kings, earls, &e. who have been benefaRors to the 
town. | W 8 
' The ſtory of the lady Godina, who rode naked thro' 
the high-ſfreet of the City, to purchaſe its exemption 
from oppreffive taxes; is here ſo firmly believed, that they 
will not ſuffer the truth of it to be queſtioned, and in 
memory of it the inhabitants have an annual proceſſion on 
| the 'Fiiday after Trinity Sunday, which js held as a fair 
when the figure of a naked woman rides on borſe-baek 
Sip and pres and the 
who peeped out of ' a window 
to 


oW 


Autre of the poor 


have alſo lately obtained an act for paving, lighting, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to ſee her, is ſtill kept up, looking out of a window in the 
bigh-ftreet. This city has a very conſiderable manufac- 
ture of ſtuffs, particularly of tamies, and alſo of ribbons. 
I gives the title of earl to the noble family of Coventry. 
| Birmingham is a very large town, ſeventeen miles to 
the north-weſt of Coventry, and one hundred and nine 
to the north-weſt of London; it ſtands on the fide of a 
hill, forming nearly a balf-moon. The lower part is 
filled with work-ſhops and ware-houſes of the manufac- 
turers, and conſiſts chiefly of old buildings ; but the up- 
part contains a number, of new and regular ſtreets. 
Fe tas no- corporation, it being governed only by two 
conſtables and two bailiffs, and is therefore free for any 
rſon to come and ſettle there, which has greatly contri- 
buted both to the increaſe of the buildings, and the trade, 
which is the moſt flouriſhing of any in England for all 
forts of iron-work and hard-ware. It has two churehes, 
one in the lower part of the town, which is an ancient 
building with: a very tall ſpire 3 the other is a very grand 
modern ſtructure, having a ſquare ſtone tower, with a 
dome and turret above it. In this town is a fine peel of 
ten bells, and a ſet of muſical chimes, which play ſeven 
different tunes, one for each day of the week. It has 
allo two chapels and mecting-houfes for every denomi- 
nation of diſſentets. The houſes, which are continually 
increaſing, amount to about ſeven thouſand, There is a 
free-grammar ſchool, founded and handſomely endowed 
by king Edward VI. and fince rebuilt in a very handſome 
form. Here is alſo a charity ſchool, in which are main- 
tained and taught upwards of fifty boys and girls. 
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Of Worceſterſhire; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
reſentatives, Air, Sail, Produce, Rivers, and princi- 
Places, 


ORCESTERSHIRE derives its name from its ca- 

pital, called by the Saxons Weagorceſter, which at 
length became changed to Worceſter, This county is 
bounded on the north by Staffordſhire ; on the eaſt and 
north-eaſt by Warwickſhire ; on the weſt by Shropſhire, 
and Herefordſhire ; and on the fouth by Glouceſterſhire ; 
extending about thirty-five miles in length, and twenty- 
ſeven in breadth. 

It is divided into ſeven hundreds, and two limits, and 
contains twelve market-towns, 'fifty-five vicarages, one 
hundred and fiſty-two pariſhes, five hundred villages, 
about twenty thouſand fix hundred houſes, and one hun- 
dred and twentv-three thouſand ſeven hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is in the dioceſe of Worceſter, and ſends nine 
members to parliament; namely, two for the county, 
and two for each of the following places, Worceſter, 
Droitwich, and Eveſham, and one for the borough of 
Bewdley. | | | 

The air of Worceſterſhire is very healthy, and the ſoil 
in the vales and meadows very rich, producing corn and 
paſture, particularly the rich vale of Eveſham, which is 
juſtly ſtiled the granary of theſe parts. The bills have 

enerally an eaſy aſcent, except Malvern hill, and feed 
—— flocks of ſheep. This county had formerly two 
large foreſts, but the iron and ſalt works have in a man- 
ner deſtroyed them; and therefore theſe works are now 
chiefly carried on with coal, with which this county 
abounds. - A number of rivers and rivulets water the fine 
meadows, and give them a richneſs that is eaſily perceiv- ' 
ed in the butter and cheeſe, . Here is plenty of fruits of 
molt ſorts, eſpecially pears,. which are in many places 
found growing in the bedges. The chief commodities * 
are OS corn, cloth, cheeſe, cyder, perry, and ſalt. 

The principal rivers with which this county is water - 
ed are the Severn, which enters Worceſterſhire on the 
north-weſt edge of the county, and running ſouthward by 

orceſter, receives the Temd, when, paſſing by Upton, 
it enters Glouceſterſhire. The Temd enters Worceſ- 
texſhire on the weſt border, and runs to the ſouth-eaſt, 
till it joins the Severn. ' The Avon enters the eaſt-ſide of 
Worceſterſhire, and running through the vale; of Eve- | 
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theſe rivers abound with the uſual js of filh;; but the 
Severn has 1 almoſt'peculiar to itſelf: they re- 
ſemble an eel in ape, but inſtead of gills, have nine 
holes on each ſide of the neck: they are in ſeaſon in the 
ſpring of the year, when they have a delicious taſte, which 
abates as the ſummer advances. The principal towns of 
this county are the following: | | | 

Worceſter js pleaſantly fituated on the eaſtern bank of 
the river-Severn, one hundred and twelve miles to the 
welſt- north-weſt of London. This is a large well built 
and populous city. It has a handſome ſtone bridge over 
the Severn, and from hence riſes a gentle aſcent, fo high 
as to afford a pleafant proſpect over the vale beneath 
The Foregate-ſtreet is remarkably beautiful and regular, 
and the whole city is extraordinary well payed. The pub. 
lic buildings make a noble appearance, particularly the 
Guildhall ; but the ſtatues on the out-ſide are very in- 
different ; the work-hovſe is) alſo a handſome ſtructure 
The cathedral is very ancient, and makes but an indiffe. 
rent appearance either within or without; the tower be. 
ing low, without any ſpire, and only four very ſmall pina- 
cles at the corners. In it lies buried king John, not 
where his monument now ſtands, but under a little ſtone 
before the altar of the eaſtermoſt wall of the church. On 
each fide of him, on the ground, lie the eftivies of two 
biſhops. On the ſouthſide of the high altar, is a large 
handſome chapel, rhe choir of which is of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, Hete is the monument of prince Arthur, the 
eldeſt ſon of king Henry VII. Who died at Ludlow in 
1502, and among other monuments is one of the famous 
counteſs of Salifbury, who, dancing before Edward 11]. 
in his great hall at Windſor, dropped her garter, which 
the king taking up, it is pretended gave riſe to the order 
of the Garter 3 but this is generally ſuppoſed to be a miſ- 
take. The monument is very fine, and it is remarkable, 
that there are ſeveral angels of ſtone ſtrewing garters over 
the tomb. : 

Beſides the cathedral and St. Michael's church, which 
is without the liberty of the city, it contains nine pariſh 
churches; it has alſo three grammar · ſchools, ſeven hoſ- 
pitals well endowed, a water -houſe, and a well contri- 
ved quay. It is governed by a mayor, ſix aldermen, a 
recorder, two coroners, a ſheriff, a ſword- bearer, and 
five ſerjeants at mace. The inhabitants are generally 
| eſteemed rich, being full of buſineſs, chiefly occaſioned 
by the — 2 of which the city and county car- 
| 7 on a great ſhare: the number of hands it employs in 

is town and the adjoining villages, in carding, ſpin- 
ning, weaving, fulling, &c. is almoſt incredible. One 
part of the city is wholly poſſeſſed by the Welſh, who 
ſpeak their own language, and are employed in this ma- 
nufacture. There is here alſo a manufacture of porce- 
lain, which is carried to a very great perfection; fo as 
to equal that brought from China. : 
_ Droitwich, is ſeated on the river Salwarp, fix miles 
from Worceſter, and ninety-five from London; it is a 
corporate and borough town, remarkable for its excel- 
lent ſalt ſpings, of which is here made fine white ſalt: 
the inhabitants have alſo a manufacture of linen cloth 
and hats. 

Kidderminſter, a town ſeated under a hill, by the ri- 
ver Stour, one hundred and twenty-eight miles to the 
north-weſt of London, is particularly famous for its 
woollen manufacture, called Kidderminſter ſtuffs ; but 
at preſent here is an extraordinary manufactory of blank- 
ets and carpets, equal to thoſe of Turkey, and the inha- 
bitants are ſaid to have no leſs than one thouſand looms 
conſtantly employed. Here is a handſome church, a very 
good free-ſchool, and an alms-houfe. It is governed 
a bailiff, twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-five com- 
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Stourbridge, or Sturbridge, is ſeated on the river Stour, 
over which it has a bridge, from whence it has its name, 
is one hundred and ſeventeen miles to the noth - weſt of 
London. The inhabitants have a conſiderable manu- 
facture of glaſs of all ſorts, and alſo iron works. Here 
are alſo made fine ſtone pots for glaſs-makers to melt 
their metal in, and likewiſe crucibles, the clay of which 


ls 1 good * in which is a library. Neat 


ſham, leaves this county at che ſouthermoſt point. All 
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theſe are made veing almoſt peculiar to this place. Here 
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Near this town is Hagley- park, the ſeat of Lord 
Lyttelton, which is a beautiful ſpot of ground, in- 
mixed with a pleaſing variety of hills, valleys, and 
woods, The boule is eſteemed one of the fineſt ſeats 
in the county, 
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* hropſbire; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Re- 
9 Air, Foil, and Produce. Of the Fhænomena 
of this County 3 its Rivers, and principal Towns. 


HROPSHIRE obtained its name from that given b 
'1 the Saxons to Shrewſbury, which they called Scrob- 
beſberig, which ſignifies a town. built on a woody hill. 
It is bounded on the north by Flintſhire, in Wales, and 
Cheſhire ; on the eaſt by taffordſhire and W orceſter- 
ſhire ; on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, 
and Radnorſhire, in Wales; and on the welt by the 
Welch counties of Radnorſhire, Montgomeryſhire, and 
Denbighſhire. It extends about thirty-eight miles in 
length from north to E thirty in breadth, and a hun- 

and forty in circumference. 

derne 8 lies partly in the dioceſe of Litchheld and 
Coventry, and partly in that of Hereford; and is divid- 
ed into fourteen hundreds, in which are contained ſix- 
teen market towns, fifty- two vicarages, a hundred and ſe- 
venty pariſhes, ſix hundred and fifteen villages, with about 
twenty-two thouſand three hundred and eighty houſes, 
and a hundred thirteen thouſand fix hundred and eighty in- 
habitants. It ſends twelve members to parliament, that 
ie, two for the county, and two for each of the follow- 
ing towns, Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgenorth, Wenlock, 
and Biſhop's-caſtle. | 

The air of Shropſhire is ſalubrious, and not very ſharp, 
except on the hills. The ſoil is generally fruitful, eſpe- 
cially in the northern and eaſtern parts, which produce 
plenty'of wheat and barley ; but the ſouthern and weſt- 
ern, being mountainous, are leſs fertile, yet yield ſufficient 
paſture for ſheep and cattle. Under the ſurface are mines 
of lead, copper, iron, ſtone, and inexhauſtible coal-pits, 
Over moſt of the coal-pits lies a ſtratum of a blackiſh, 
hard, porous ſubſtance, containing great quantities of 
bitumen, which being ground to powder in horſe-mills, 
and boiled in coppers of water, there ſwims on the ſur- 
face a bituminous matter, which, by evaporation, is 
brought to the conſiſtence of "a z or, by the help of 
an oll diſtilled from the ſame ſtone, and mixed with it, 
may be thinned to a ſort of tar : both theſe ſubſtances 
ſerye particularly for. caulking of ſhips, as well, if not 
better than pitch or tar, it being leſs liable to crack. 

Many authors mention a remarkable phænomenon at 
Broſely, about fix miles north of Bridgenorth. This is 
a well that exhales a ſulphureous vapour, which when 
contracted to one vent, by means of an iron cover with 
a ſemicircular hole, and fired by applying a lighted can- 
dle to it, will continue burning with great violence, ſo 
as to boil a large piece of beef in two hours; but what 
is ſtill more extraordinary, a Ur- of meat broiled in 
this flame has not the lea ill taſte from the ſulphur. 
This, however, is not the only phænomenon of the 
kind, there being another burning well of much the ſame 
nature in Lancaſhire, | 8 

The chief rivers of this county are the Severn and 
the Temd. Both theſe rivers receive ſeveral ſmaller ones, 
and all of them are well ſtocked with a variety of fiſh, as 
ſalmon, trouts, pike, carp, lampreys, eels, &c. As 
the Severn, which riſes in n is navi- 
gable before it leaves it, that river is of infinite advan- 
tape to this county, not only for the communication it 
affords, but for the commerce it maintains with Worceſ- 
terſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Briſtol. : 

The principal places in Shropſhire are the following : 

Shrewſbury, a beautiful, large, pleaſant, populous, and 
rich town, a hundred and fifty-feven miles to the north- 
weſt of London, is ſuppoſed to have been built out of 
the ruins of the ancient Uriconium. In the reign of 
William the Conqueror, Roger earl of Montgomery built 
a caſtle on the north fide, and a ſtately abbey called St. 
Giles's, or the Holy Croſs, at the caſt end, famous for 
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being the repoſitory of St. Winiſred's body; but only 
ſome ruins of it are now to be ſeen. 

Shrewſbury is ſeated on the Severn, which in part 
ſurrounds the town, in the form of a horſe-ſhoe,” and 
over it are two ſtone bridges, upon one of which is built 
a very noble gate that has over the arch the ſtatue of the 
great Llewellin, whoſe memory is dear to the Welſh, 
he being their laſt prince of Wales. The town is near 
two miles long, and the ſtreets moſtly broad and paved. 
Here are five churches, and two of them have lofty ſpires : 
St. Chad's and St. Mary's are faid to have been anciently 
collegiate ; and all the churches, except the laſt, which 
is a royal peculiar, are in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 


y | Coventry. There are here a great number of gentry, 


and this is a place of mirth and gallantry, ſomething like 
Bury in Suffolk, or Durham in the notth ; but is much 
bigger than either of them. 

Here is the largeſt market, the greateſt plenty of good 
proviſions, and the cheapeſt that is to be met witli in all 
the weſtern part of England. Over the 'market-place is 
kept a kind of hall for their manufactures, which are 
chiefly of flannel and white broad-cloth, great quantities 
of which are weekly fold here. All the inhabitants ſpeak 
Engliſh ; but on a market-day you would imagine your- 
ſelf in Wales. — 

Here is the moſt conſiderable free-ſchool in this part 
of England, founded by king Edward VI. and endowed 
by queen Elizabeth, with a ſufficient maintenance for a 
head-maſter and three under-maſters. The buildings, 
which are of ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the 
library, which contains a great many books, The 
{chool-maſters have alſo very handſome dwelling-houſes ; 
ſo that the whole has the appearance of a college. The 
town was incorporated by king Henry I. and is under the 
er of a mayor, a recorder, a ſteward, twenty- 
our aldermen, and forty-eight common-councilmen, 

Near this place was fought the bloody battle between 
Henry Hotſpur and Henry IV. king of England, in which 
the former was killed, and his army entirely deſeated ; 
and the place is till. called Battle-field. This town is 
alſo famous for the reception it gave to Charles I. but the 
fate of the war afterwards turning againſt the king, the 
town was almoſt ruined ; but it has now fully recovered 
from this diſaſter, and is one of the moſt flouriſhing 
places in England: the wall and gates are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, but uſeleſs and the old caſtle is gone to ruins, This 
town | title of earl to the noble family of Talbot. 
Ludlow is ſeated twenty- nine miles to the ſouth of 
Shrewſbury, and one hundred 5 to the north- 
welt of London, and was formetly defended by a caſtle, 
which, now in its decay, gives ſome idea of its beauty 
in its flouriſhing ſtate, "This was the palace of the prince 
of Wales in right of his principality. It enjoys a fine 
ſituation, there being a ſpacious plain in its front, which 
formerly extended near two miles; but much of it now 
is encloſed. The country round it is exceeding pleaſant 
and fertile, and nothing can be added by nature to ren- 
der it a fit place for a royal palace. It is built upon a 
rock, in the north-weſt angle of the town, and on the 
welt is ſhaded by a lof hill, and waſhed by the river, 
The battlements are of great height and thickneſs, with 
towers at convenient Maerz. That half which is 
within the walls of the town is ſecured with a deep 
ditch ; the other is founded on the ſolid rock; but all 
the fine courts, the royal apartments, halls, and rooms 
of ſtate lie open, abandoned, and ſome of them falling 
down. | 

The town of Ludlow is likewiſe fortified with walls, 
which have ſeven gates. It is well built, and is a place 
of trade, On the fouth ſide of the town runs the 
Temd, over which is a good bridge, The river has ſe- 
veral dams acroſs it, on which are placed abundance of 
mills. Ludlow 'has a very — church, the windows 
of which are full of painted glaſs, pretty entire; the 
tower is handſome, and has a pleaſant ring of ſix bells. 


The church. is dedicated to St. Laurence, and in the 


market-place is a conduit, on the top of which is a lon 
ſtone croſs bearing a niche, in which is the image of that 
ſaint. The town is governed by two bailiffs, twelve 


aldermen, a recorder, twenty-five common-councilmen, 
and other inferior officers, t has the privilege of tryin 
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and executing criminals, and has an. alms-houſe for 
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to the ſouth- eaſt of Shrewſbu and a hundred and thirty- 
ſix to the north-weſt of London, The air is healthy, the 
proſpe& delightful, and it has a-pretty good trade, It 
conſiſts of two towns, the High and the Low, which are 
ſeparated by the Severn ; but united by a ſtone bridge of 
{even arches, which has a gate and gate-houſe. It bas 
been fortified with walls, and a caſtle now in ruins; 
and the area in the laſt is converted into a fine bowling- 
reen. The ſtreets are broad and paved. In Cowgate- 
. a rock riſes perpendicularly, where are ſeveral tene- 
ments that have an agreeable, though a groteſque K. 
arance. There is a hollow way cut through the rock, 
ſeading from the High town to the bridge, in ſome parts 
of the depth of twenty feet, and likewiſe many vaults and 
dwellings hewn out of the rock. The town is 9 0 
by two bailiffs, twenty-four aldermen, and other infe- 
rior officers. It is famous for gunſmiths, and the ma- 
ufacture of ſtockings. Here are two churches, St. Mary 
Ma dalen's, which was made a free chapel, and exempt- 
ed from epiſcopal juriſdiction by king John; and St. 
Leonard's, which was burnt in the civil commotions in 
the reign of Charles I. and lately rebuilt by the inhabi- | 
tants ; but though the pariſhes are large, and the town 
very populous, the churches are very indifferently en- 
dowed; and this is alſo the caſe with the free-ſchool. 
Whitchurch is ſeated on the confines of the county, 
ncar Cheſhire, about a hundred and fixty-two miles to 
the north-weſt of London. It is a pleaſant and populous 
town, and in the Old church, which was lately taken 
down, was a monument of the great Talbot, firſt earl of 
Shrewſbury, called in his time the Engliſh Achilles. 
The New church is a large and bandſome ſtruc- 
ture. The town has a good market, and many gentry 
near it. | | 
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0 Staffordſhire 3 its Situation Extent Diviſuns,  Repre- 
| . Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, prin- 
cipal Towns. 


TAFFORDSHIRE, which is ſo named from Staf- 
ford, the county town, is bounded on the caſt and 
ſouth-eaſt by Derbyſhire; on the ſouth by Warwick- 
ſhire; on the ſouth-weſt by Shropſhire ; and on the north- / 
weft, north, and north-eaſt by Cheſhire and Derbyſhire. 
It extends forty-five miles in length, twenty- eight in 
breadth, and a hundred and forty-two in circumference. 
This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Litchkeld and 
Coventry, is divided into five hundreds, and contains 
nineteen market-towns, thirty-nine vicarages, a hundred 
and fifty pariſhes, and ſix hundred and ſeventy villages ; 
with about twenty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and | 
forty houſes, and a hundred and forty-two thouſand four 
hundred and forty inhabitants, It ſends ten members to 
parliament, two for the county, and two for each of the 
following towns, Litchfield, Stafford, Newcaſtle Under 
Lyne, and Tamworth. | 2 EY" 
The air of this county is gene ve though 
ſharp, eſpecially. on the hilly part, Which lic * — 
Trentham and Beach. The moor-lands, which are 
mountainous, and therefore reckoned the moſt barren, 
produce a ſhort, but ſweet graſs, and feed as large cattle 
as thoſe of Lancaſhire, The banks of the Dove in par- 
ticular maintain the great dairies which ſupply Uttoxeter 
market with ſuch ſtore of butter and cheeſe. 3 num- 
bers of ſheep are fed both in the northern and ſouthern 
parts ; but they are ſmall, and their wool coarſer than 
that of ſeveral other counties; but a great deal of it is 
manufactured in the clothing and felting buſineſs. The 
arable ground is no leſs fruitful than the. paſtures, and 
even the moor-lands, when manured with marl and 
lime, mixed with turf-aſhes, produce good oats and bar- 
ley. The ſouthern parts, and ſome of the northern, 
yield wheat, rye, barley, pulſe, flax, and hemp. 
With regard to the ſubterraneous productions, the 


ſituated, twenty-one miles | 8 


moor and Wwood-Jands yield * lead, iron, marble, | 
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alabaſter, mill-ſtones, excellent coal, ſalt, &c. In the 
more fruitful parts are ſeveral matls which are uſed with 
reat ſucceſs on the lands. Here is likewiſe brick-earth 
for red bricks, and others that burn blue; fuller's-earth, 
potter's-cJay, particularly a fort uſed in the glaſs-houfes 
lip, a reddiſh earth with which veſlels are painted yel- 
low, red ochre, and tobacco-pipe clay. It likewile yields 
fire- ſtone, rocks of lime-ftone,a kind of iron · ſtone called 
muſh, as big as the crown of a hat, and containing a- 
bout a pint of a cold, ſharp, pleaſant liquor, which the 
workmen are fond of; the beſt fort of iron-wares are 
made of this ſtone ; alſo hæmatites, or blood-1tone, 

The principal rivers in this county are the Trent, the 
third river in England, which riſes among the moor. 
lands in the north-weſt fide of the county, and has its 
waters increaſed by ſeveral rivulers, with the Sow, Ec- 
cleſhall- water, and other ſtreams, then runs to the eaſt- 
ward into Derbyſhire. - The Dove riſes in the moſt nor- 
thern point of Staffordſhire, forming the boundary be- 
tween it and Derbyſhire, and joins the Trent a little be- 
low Burton, The Sow riles a few miles to the weſt of 
Newcaſtle Under Lyne, and running to the ſouth-eal(t 
falls into the Trent. They are all well ſtocked with 
hſh, eſpecially the Trent. 

Beſides theſe Staffordſhire has plenty of water from its 
ſmall lakes, as Ladford-pool, Cock- meer, Eccleſhal- 
caſtle- pool, New and Mare-pools, &c. molt of which 
have rivulets paſſing through them, or are fed with 
ſprings, and abound in fiſh. 

The principal places in this county are the following . 

Litchheld, a neat well built city, and county of itlelf, 
is ſeated in a pleaſant champain country, a hundred and 
eighteen miles to the north-weſt of London. A brook, 
wnich glides ſlowly through it, divides the city into two 
parts, one of which is called the Town, and the other 
the Cloſe. In the firſt is a fine ſchool, a very handſome 
hoſpital dedicated to St. John, and well endowed : this 
part is the largeſt and molt populous ; but the other has 
the beſt buildings, and among the reft the cathedral, 
with the houſes of the reſidentiary clergy, and many other 
good buildings. The cathedral is eſteemed one of the 
moſt elegant Gothic ſtructutes in England, it is built 
of a reddiſh ſtone, and the weſt end is adorned with the 
ſtatues of all the kings who reigned in Jeruſalem, from 
David to the captivity : but the two towers are much 
too low for their breadth; yet the ſpires above them are 
carried up in a beautiful tafte, and a tower and ſpires 
which riſe from the middle of the church are much 
higher than thoſe at the weſt end, and equally beauti- 
ful, The great window over the middle door is 
very large, and beautifully adorned, The ſee is very an- 
cient, it having been once archiepiſcopal, with juriſ- 
diction over_the kingdoms of the Mercians and Eaſt 
Angles. Beſides the cathedral, here are three pariſh- 
churches, a free-ſchool, and two hoſpitals. The juriſ- 
diction of the city extends in a circle near ten miles in 
compaſs, and is annually rode round by the ſheriff on the 
eighth of September, he corporation conſiſts of a re- 
corder, who is a nobleman of high rank, two bailifts, a 
ſheriff, twenty-four burgeſſes, &c. The market is wel! 
ſupplied with all forts of proviſions on Tueſdays and Fri- 
days. This town gives title of earl to the noble family 
of Lee. 

Stafford, the county town, is ſeated on the river Sow, 
which waſhes it on the ſouth and weſt, over which is a 
ſtone bridge. It ſtands ſixteen miles to the north-welt 
of Litchkeld, and a hundred and thirty-five to the north- 
weſt of London. It is a neat and well built town, ſur- 
rounded with meadows ;_ the ſtreets are large, and man; 
of the houſes handſomely built. It has a fine ſquarr 
market-place, in which, is the county hall, which is z 
very handſome ſtructure, and under it is the market- 
houſe. This town has two pariſh-churches, and a free- 
ſchool, It is governed by a mayor and other inferior 
officers, and here the affizes and ſeſſions are kept. Stat- 
ford is much increaſed and grown rich by the cloathing 
trade, and it is remarkable that it ſtill retains the ancient 
cuſtom of Borough Engliſh, which is, that the youngelt 
ſons inherit the lands of their fathers within the town. 

Newcaſtle Under Lyne is ſeated on a branch of the 


Trent, fifteen miles to the north of ys. _ a 
| *DUNCT 


EnNCLany, 


EUR 


hundred forty-nine to the north-north-weſt of London. 
It is a large place, with broad paved ſtreets; but the caſtle, 
from whence it receives its name, is quite demoliſhed. It 
is governed by a mayor, two juſtices, two bailiffs, and 
common council ; and had formerly four churches, which 
are now reduced to one, The principal manufacture of 
the town is hat-making, there being here an incorporat- 
ed company by the name of felt-makers. The cloathing 
trade alſo flouriſhes here; and about three miles from the 
town is a manufacture of earthen-ware, which imitates 
brown china: they alſo make black tea-pots and other 
veſſels, ſome of which are neatly figured and gilt, and 
likewiſe a prodigious quantity of white earthen- ware. 

The adjacent parts yield pit-coal, which ſhining with 
a variety of colours, is therefore called peacock-coal. 


ENGLAND. 


About three miles ſouth-eaſt of Neweaſtle is the little | 


town of Trentham, ſo called from the river Trent, 
which riſes there, where is the noble ſeat of earl Gower, 
eſteemed the fineſt in the county : the houſe is modern, 
and built on the plan of the queen's palace in St. James's- 
park; but its ſituation, with the front towards the church- 
yard, renders the entrance inconvenient. The park 1s 
very beautiful ; it has two large pieces of water, and the 
pile which riſe from them are finely covered with wood, 
The park is walled round, and from the high ground in 
it you have an extenſive view of the country on every ſide, 
Wolverhampton, or Woolverhampton, a very ancient, 
large, and flouriſhing town, a hundred and twenty miles 
to the north-weſt of London, is pleaſantly ſeated on a 
hill. The houſes are pretty well built, and the ſtreets 
are for the moſt part broad and well paved. It has an 
ancient collegiate church annexed to the deanry of Wind- 
ſor, in which are ſeveral ancient monuments, and a very 
handſome chapel ; with'a Preſbyterian, a Roman catholic, 
and a Quakers meeting-houſe. Here the trade of lock- 
making is carried on to great perfection, as alſo are the 
making of moſt other utenſils in braſs and iron, which 
are ſent from hence and exported all over Europe. A 
market for iron-work is held weekly, fome of which is 
made in the town; but the principal part is brought to 
the market by the farmers for ſeveral miles round, where 
every farm has one forge or more; fo that the farmers 
whe: at their forges as fmiths, when they are not em- 
ployed in the fields, and what they bring to market 
is bought up by the great tradeſmen” who ſend it to 
ndon. 3 C3 
— 


0 8 ECT. XXXIV. 


Of Leiegfterſbire z, its Mare, Sitmatian, Extent, Dinziins, 
Repreſentatives in Parliament, Air, Produce, Rivers, and 
Principal Towns. bs. atv; | 


Als county takes its name from Leiceſter, its ca- 
pital, which it obtained from its ſituation on the 
river Leire, now called the Soar, and is bounded on the 
north by Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire, on the eaſt by 
Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire, on the ſouth by Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and on the weſt by Warwickſhire. It 
extends about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, near twenty- 
five from north to ſouth, and about ninety-fix in circum- 
ference, | | 
| Leiceſterſhire, which lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is 
divided into fix hundreds, and contains thirteen market- 
towns, eighty-one vicarages, a hundred and ninety-two 
pariſhes, ten patks, five hundred and fifty villages, and a- 
bout a hundred and twelve thouſand two hundred inha- 
bitants ; but ſends only four members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and the like number for the 
town of Leiceſter, _ . . 2 
The air of this county is very healthful; but the ſoil is 
different in different parts : in the ſouth-weſt it is rich 
and plentiful, both for corn and paſture; but ſo deſti- 
tute of fuel, that the inhabitants are forced to burn dried 
cow-dung. In this part there are, however, fine, mea- 
dows on the banks of the Avon. The north-eaſt part, 
eſpecially about the river Wreke, is moſtly barren, moun- 
tainous, and rocky. ; but affords plenty of wood and pit- 
coal, feeding vaſt numbers of ſheep, which here and in 
Lincolnſhire are the largeſt mutton with which the Lon- 
don markets are ſupplied, and have the greateſt fleeces 


P : 


PE. 


of wool of any in England ; nor is the wool leſs fine on 
account of its quantity, and, ſome: few: places excepted, - 
is the longeſt ſtaple in the whole iſland. The ſheep- 


—— 


but have man 
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breeding country here reaches from the river Anker, on 
the confines of Warwickſhire, to the Humber, at the 
fartheſt end of Lincolnſhire, which is near a hundred 
miles in length ; and from the banks of the Trent, in 
Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire, to thoſe of the Ouſe, 
which is above ſixty miles in breadth. | 

The horſes fed here are alſo the largeſt in England, 
they being generally the great black coach and dray- 
horſes, of which ſuch numbers are continually ſent up to 
London. Indeed moſt of the gentlemen are graziers, 
and in ſome places it is not uncommon for thele to rent 
from five hundred to two thouſand pounds a year. 

In ſhort, this county produces wheat, barley, peas, 
_ oats ; but its moſt natural and plentiful crops are of 

eans. | | 

Its principal rivers, the Avon, the Soar, anciently 
called the Leire, the Anker, and the Welland, which 
riſe in the weſt part of this county, form four different 
courles ; for the Avon ſoon leaves this county, and runs 
to Warwick, The Soar, the principal river, firſt runs 
north-eaſt by Leiceſter, till having received the Wreke, 
it turns to the north-weſt, and falls into the Trent, where 
the three counties, Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, and Not- 
tinghamſhire, meet. The Anker runs north-weſt to 
Atherſton, on the edge of Warwickſhire. The Welland 
runs north eaſt by Harborough to Stamford. The Wreke 
riſes in a part of the county called the Would, and runs 
weſtward till it falls into the Soar. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places of this 


county. 


Leiceſter, the county town, is ſeated on the river Soar, 
by which it is half ſurrounded, ninety-eight miles from 
London. It is a very ancient place, was once the ſee of 
a biſhop, and is ſaid to have had thirty-two pariſh- 
churches, which are now reduced to five, with ſeveral 
meeting-houſes, At preſcnt it is the largeſt and moſt 
populous town in the county. In the High-ſtreet is an 


 exquilite piece of workmanſhip in the form of our Sa- 


viour's croſs, and the hoſpital built by Henry Planta- 


| genet, duke of Lancaſter, ſtill continues in a tolerable 


condition, it being ſupported by ſome revenues from the 
duchy of Lancaſter, and can decently maintain one hun- 
dred aged people; but the moſt ſtately edifice of this 
kind at preſent is the New Bede-houſe, or hoſpital, built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and endowed by Sir William 
Wigiſton, a merchant of the ſtaple in this town, for 
twelve poor lazers, which has a chapel and library for 
the uſe of the miniſters and ſcholars belonging to the 
town ; there is another for ſix widows, and- a charity- 
ſchool for thirty boys and ten girls. Leiceſter has a 
very ſpacious 'market-place, and the ſtreets are paved ; 
old buildings. It is governed by a mayor, 
&c. and the freemen of Leiceſter have by their charter 
the privilege of being exempted from paying toll in all 
the fairs and markets in England, ; 

Before the caſtle was diſmantled it was a vaſt building, 
in which the 1 Henry, duke of Lancaſter, kept his 
court; the hall and kitchen ſtill remain entire, the former 


of which is ſo lofty and ſpacious, that the courts of juſ- 


tice, which are held here at the aſſizes, are at ſuch a 
diftance as not to incommode one another, The prin- 
cipal buſineſs of the town is | 
Many curious relics have been found in this town, 
Were, Roman coins; and in the bottom of a cellar 
was diſcovered a piece of Moſaic pavement repreſenti 
the ſtory of Acteon torn to pieces by his own hounds. 


This is an admirable piece of workmanſhip, the ſtones be- 


ing only white and brown, and very ſmall. This piece 
ne is ſtill preſerved. | 

Tae firſt law for burning hereticks, by which lord 
Cobham and others ſuffered death, was made in a par- 
liament held here, in the reign of king Henry V. decla- 
ring the favourers of Wickliff's doctrine heretics and 
traitors, In the civil wars Leiceſter was beſieged by 

fi 


king Charles I. and taken by ſtorm, on the thirty- 


of May, wry when his army gave the garriſon no quar- 
ter, hanged ſome of the committee, and plundered the 
inhabitants. 
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inhabitants. But Sir Thomas Fairfax ſoon after advan- 


cing with the parliament's forces, beſieged it again, and | 


obliged the new garriſon to ſurrender upon terms. 

Loughborough, is pleaſantly ſeated among fertile mea- 
dows, near the foreſt of Charwood, one hundred and ſe- 
ven miles from London. It ſtands on the river Soar, 
over which it has a bridge, and is a handſome town, 
with one ſpacious church. 

Aſhby de la Zouche, is a very. conſiderable market- 
town, which took its name from the Zouches, its lords; 
it is ſeated between Preſton- park, and the great park on 
the ſkirts of Derbyſhire, about a hundred miles from 
London. It has a large handſome church, near which 
ſtand the ruins of the earl of Huntingdon's caſtle, de- 
ſtroyed in 1648. There is a free-ſchool here, endowed 
by the earl of Huntingdon, to whom the manor belongs. 

he town is noted for its large manufaCture of hats, in 
which ſome hundreds are employed. 


S ECT. XXXV. 


Of Rutlandſbire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament, Air, Soil, and principal Towns. 


UTLANDSHIRE, the leaſt of all the counties 
in England, is almoſt of a circular form, and 1s 
bounded on the north and north-eaſt by Lincolnſhire ; 
on the ſouth and. ſouth-eaſt by Northamptonſhire ; and 
on the ſouth-weſt and north-weſt by Leiceſterſhire ; ex- 
tending from north to ſouth. about fifteen miles, from 
eaſt to weſt ten, and about forty in circumference. This 
county is divided into five hundreds, in which are ten 
vicarages, forty-eight pariſhes, one hundred and eleven 
villages, about three thouſand. two hundred and ſixty 
hou) and fixteen thouſand three hundred inhabitants. 
It lies in the dioceſe of Peterborough, and ſends only 
two members to parliament, which are the two knights 
for the ſhire. a 
The air is ſweet and ſalubrious, it being quite clear 
from fogs and miſts. Rutlandſhire is extremely well 
watered, for, beſides the Welland, which waſhes the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt borders, and the Guaſh or Waſh, 
which interſects the county from eaſt to weſt, quite 
through the middle of it ; there are abundance of ſmall 
rivers and brooks, which fall into them on all ſides. 
They all afford plenty of excellent fiſh, which makes 
ſome amends for the want of ſea-fiſh, from which the 
inhabitants are in a great meaſure debarred, by their in- 
land ſituation. | | 
The ſoil is very fruitful, in corn and paſture, which 
feeds great numbers of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, the wool 
of which is redder than in other counties, from the pecu- 
liar redneſs of the ſoil. The vale of Catmos, in which 
Okcham ſtands, is not inferior in point of fertility to the 
vales of White-horſe and Belvoir. This county gives 
title of duke to the noble family of Manners. The prin- 
cipal towns it contains, are Okeham, and Upping- 
ham. | | 
Okeham, the county town, ſtands in the rich valley 
of Catmos, ninety: four miles from London. It is pret 
well built, has a good church, a free-ſchool, and an hoſ- 
pital, It has likewiſe an ancient eaſtle, in which the 
aſſizes are held. It is ſaid to be a cuſtom in this town, 
that when a nobleman comes within its precincts, he is 
obliged to pay homage, by ziving a ſhoe from one of his 
horſes, or to compound for it in money; when the for- 
feited ſhoe, or that made in its ſtead, is fixed with the 
nobleman's name on the caſtle- gate. Sometimes they 
are made very latge, and gilt in proportion to the ſum of 
money given inſtead of the ſhoe. The caſtle was built 
ſoon after the conqueſt, by Walkelin de Ferrariis, who 
bearing horſe-ſhoes in his arms, gave riſe to the above 
cuſtom, | | | 
Uppingham, a town of Rutlandſhire, is ſeated on an 
eminence, and is a pretty compact well built place, with 
a very good free-ſchool,. and an hoſpital. 
Though this county is very ſmall, it contains a conſi- 
derable number of e ſeats. | 
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| Of Lincoliſuirs; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
ſentatives in Parliament, Air, Soil, 


Luna takes its name from the cit 
of Lincoln, which by the ancient Britons was calle} 
Lindcoit, and by the Saxons Lincollſcire; it is bounded 
on the north by Yorkſhire, from which it is divided b 

the Humber, on the eaſt by the German ocean, and 2 
ſmall part of Norſolk, on the ſouth by Cambridgeſhire 
and Northamptonſhire ; and on the, weſt is bounded b 
Rutlandſhire, Leiceſterſhice, Nottinghamſhire, and 4 

ſmall part of Yorkſhire. 

It is generally reckoned almoſt ſixty miles from north 
to ſouth, and in the middle, where wideſt, thirty-five ; 
but according to Templeman, it is fixty-ſeven miles in 
length, and forty-three in breadth. It is generally divi- 
| ded into three parts, namely, Holland on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide, Keſteven on the ſouth-weſt, and Lindfay on the 
north; which laſt diviſion is the largeſt, for it includes 
all that lies north of Lincoln city, and the Fofle-dyk- 
which king Henry I. cut between the Witham and the 
Trent. This county is ſub-divided into three hundreds, 
and twenty-five wapentakes, and contains one city, five 
parliamentary boroughs, thirty-four other market- towns, 
two hundred and fifty- ſix vicarages, one thouſand fiyc 
hundred and fifty-fix villages, near forty thouſand fix 
hundred houſes, and about two hundred two thouſand 
nine hundred inhabitants. It is in the dioceſe of Lin- 
coln, and ſends twelve members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two. for each, of the following places, 
Lincoln, Stamford, Grantham, Boſton, and Grimſby, 

This county is well watered with rivers, the principal 
of which are the Trent, which waſhes the weſtern edge 
of the county and falls into the Humber, the northern 

he Witham, which rifing in the ſouth- 
welt of the county, runs northward, till it receives the 

Foſſe-dyke at Lincoln, where it turns to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and at length falls into the German ocean below Boſton ; 
and the Welland, which parts this county from North- 
amptonſhire, running through Holland diviſion alſo into 
the German ocean. 

With reſpect to-the air of this county, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, according to its three grand diviſions, that of 
Holland, as it is partly under water, and the reſt of it 
moiſt and fenny, muſt be bad. Keſteven is more ſalu- 
brious, it being leſs affected with the fogs from the fen 
country, and its ſoil more fruitful. Lindſay is generally 
eſteemed healthy, eſpecially on the weſtern ſide. The 
ſoil is in moſt places very rich, the inland part producing 
corn in great plenty, and the. fens cole-ſeed, and very 
rich paſtures ; whence their breed of cattle is larger than 
that of any other county in England, except Somerſet- 
ſhire; their horſes are alſo excellent and very large: 
The hunting hounds, and hares are particularly noted for 
their extreme {wiftneſs. Here are all the'common fruits, 


Repre- 


Produce, and prin. 


and they are ſaid to have better pippins than thoſe of 


Kent, eſpecially ſuch as grow in the diviſion of Holland, 
and about Kirton, both of which ſorts are very whole- 
ſome and delicious ; yet, being grafted on their own 
ſtock, are much improved, and are then called rennets. 
The churches of this county are ſaid to be its chief 
ornaments, it being commonly obſerved, that no county 
has better churches and worſe houſes. The poorer ſort 
of people here waſh their cloaths with bog's-dung, and 
burn dry cow-dung. | June e | 
The principal places in Lincolnſhire are the following. 
Lincoln, a city ſeated one hundred and. twenty-eight 
miles from London, was anciently a Roman colony, 
called Lindum Colonia. It is pleaſantly ſeated on the 
top, fide, and foot of a hill, on the river Witham, which 
divides into ſeveral ſtreams, and waters the lower part 
of the city, over which are ſeveral bridges. It had ſor- 
merly fifty churches, which are now ria to fourteen, 


| beſides the cathedral or minſter, and meeting houſes of 


every denomination of diſſenters. The cathedral is one 


. | of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures of the kind in England, 


ſeen 


and from its ſituation on the top of a hill, may be |: 
, from 
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from five or ſix counties. It has a double croſs or tran- 
ſect, with two ſpires or towers, and many bella, parti- 
cularly in the north tower, which has the fineſt great 
bell in England, called Tom of Lincoln: it weighs fout 
tons eighteen hundred and ninety-four pounds, and is 
twenty-two feet eight inches in circumference. The 
middle or Round-tower is the higheſt in the kingdom, 
and when the ſpire was ſtanding it muſt, in proportion 
to the height of the tower, have exceeded that of Old St, 
Paul's, which was five hundred and twenty feet. The 
monks were ſo proud of this ſtructure, that they would 
have it the devil looked upon it with an envious eye, 
whence the proverb He looks as the devil does over 
„Lincoln.“ Now there are only four very ordinary 

inacles, one at each corner. It has two large gates on 
the weſt: the cloiſters and library are fine, and the latter 
well furniſhed with printed books and manuſcripts. 
Two catharine-wheel windows at the ends of the larger 
tranſept are remarkably beautiful, and adorned with 
painted glaſs. 

To the fouth of the cathedral, upon the very brow of 
the hill, is the biſhop's palace. Though this is the largeſt 
dioceſe in England, the revenue of the biſhopric is ſaid 
now to amount only to fifteen hundred pounds per an- 
num; but was formerly immenſely great. In this dioceſe 
are contained the counties of Lincoln, Leiceſter, Hun- 
tingdon, Bedford, Bucks, and part of Hertfordſhire ; and 
in them twelve hundred and fifty-five pariſhes, of which 
five hundred and ſeventy-ſeven are impropriations. | 

In the upper town are good buildings, and ſeveral gen- 
tlemen have their houſes there, ' beſides thoſe of the pre- 
bendaries and other clergy, The communication be- 
tween the upper and lower town is very troubleſome ; 
but in the ſteepeſt part is the briſkeſt trade, and here the 
ſhops are well furniſhed with commodities ; but the build- 
ings are generally old, 'eſpecially in the lower part. This 
is a city and county of itſelf : it is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, &c. whoſe juriſdiction ex- 
tends twenty miles in circumference. It has given the title 
of earl to the noble family of Clinton ever fince the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. Here are four charity-ſchools, in 
each of which thirty poor children are taught by cler- 

en's widows. * | | 

Stamford is ſeated on the Welland, eighty-three miles 
from London, and is a large and populous borough in 
the ſub-diviſion of Keſteven. It ſtands on the flope of a 
kill, and has a ſtone bridge of five arches over the river, 
on the confines of Northamptonſhire and the county of 
Rutland. The river is navigable by barges up to the 
town. Here is a handſome town-hall and fix pariſh- 
churches, with ſeveral good ſtreets and fine ſtructures, 
It is an ancient town, it being known in the time of the 
Romans, and had long ago a college whoſe ſtudents re- 
moved to Brazen-Noſe-college, in Oxford ; but though 
its trade is not very conſiderable, the inhabitants are nu- 
merous and rich; and it being ſeated upon the York 
road, is particularly famous for its large and commodious 
inns. Among the privileges of which the inhabitants 
boaſt, is, that the mayor is immediately under the king, 
and commands the militia, returns writs, &c. and that 
they have the cuſtom of Borough Engliſh, by which the 
pong ſons inherit upon their fathers dying inteſtate. 

this town is a charity-ſchool, in which eighty poor 
children are taught and employed. | 

Boſton, a large, populous, and well built ſea-port 
town, in the ſub-diviſion called Holland, twenty-fix 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Lincoln, and ninety north of London, 
is built on both ſides of the river Witham, at its mouth, 
and ftands part inLincolſhire and part inNorthamptonſhire, 
which are joined by a wooden bridge. It has a commodious 
harbour on the German ocean, is full of merchants, and en- 
Joys a good trade. The town is ſupplied with water by pipes 
from a reſervoir made by a& of parliament, in a common 
called the Weſt Fen. The church is without croſs ailes, 
and is ſaid to be the largeſt pariſh church in the world; 
and its tower, which is two hundred and eighty feet from 
the ground, ſerves as a land- mark to mariners, not onl 
into this port, but even into the mouth of the Ouſe, be- 
ing ſeen out at ſea to the entrance of the channels, called 
Lynn-deeps and Boſton-deeps, very difficult places. The 
eg”: - | | 
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living is a vicarage, in the gift of the mayor and bur- 
geſſes. | 


Grantham, a neat populous borough of the ſub-diyi- 
ſion called Keſteven, is a place of great reſort, and has 


abundance of good inns, it lying on the north road, a 
hundred and four miles from London, It has a fine 
large church, with a ſtone ſpire two hundred and eighty 
feet high, which, by a mere deception of the ſight, ſeems 
to ſtand awry. It has alſo a good free-ſchool, built and 
endowed by Dr. Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who was a native of this town; and here the celebrated 
Sir Iſaac Newton received his firſt education. In this 
town there are alſo two charity-ſchools, and upon the 
neighbouring courſe are frequently horſe-races. It gives 
title of baron to the noble family of Robinſon. 
Gainſborough, a large and well built town of Lindſay 
ſub-diviſion, is ſeated on the Trent, a hundred and thirty- 
ſeven miles from London; it has a fine large market held 
weekly on Tueſdays, and gives title of earl to the noble 
family of Noel. Its church was rebuilt by act of parlia- 
ment in 1735 ; and here are ſeveral meeting-houſes of 
Diſſenters. The Danes landed here when they came up 
the Trent, which brings up ſhips of burthen with the 


tide, though it is forty miles diſtance by water from the 
Humber. | 


SECT. XXXVII. 


Of the County of Norfolk ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Nee ee. Fa hae „Air, Soil, Produce, nts 
and principal Places, | 


$3 county received its name from its northern 
ſituation with reſpect to Suffolk; it is bounded on 
the north and eaſt ſides by the German ocean, on the 
weſt by Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire, and on the 
ſouth by Suffolk. It extends about fifty miles from eaſt 
to weſt, thirty-five from north to ſouth, and about a 
hundred and forty-five'in circumference. 

It is divided into thirty-one hundreds, and contains a 
hundred and fixty-four vicarages, thirty-three market- 
towns, fix hundred and fixty pariſhes, near fifteen hun- 
dred villages, about forty-ſeven thouſand one hundred and 
eighty houſes, and two hundredVand eighty-three thou- 
ſand inhabitants. This county is in the dioceſe of Nor- 
wich, and ſends twelve members to parliament, namely, 
two for the county, and two for each of the followin 
boroughs, Norwich, Lynn-Regis, Yarmouth, Thetford, 
and Caſtle-Riſing. | 

The air of this county is ſharp and piercing, which 
throws the ſeaſons backwarder than is uſual in the ſame 
latitude in England, The inland country is thought very 
healthy ; but the ſoil is obſeryed to have agreater variety 
in it than is found perhaps in any other county, and from 


' thence has been conſidered as an epitome of England, it 


having all the kinds of foil found throughout the king- 
dom, namely, arable, paſture, wood-lands, meadows, 
heaths, fens, light ſandy ground, and deep clay ; but 
even the worſt of theſe are far from being unprofitable, 
the ſandy heaths feeding ſheep and breeding A 5 and 
the fens affording rich paſture for cattle. The chief 
commodities are corn, cattle, wool, rabbets, honey, ſaf- 
fron, herrings in great abundance, with jet and amber 
thrown upon the ſea-coaſt. The manufactures are 
worſted, woollens, and ſilks, in which all the inland part 
is employed. This county gives title of duke to the 
noble family of Howard, | 

The principal rivers of, Norfolk are the Ouſe, which 
divides it on the welt from Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire. 
The Waveney, which is the boundary between Nor- 
folk on the ſouth-eaſt and Suffolk. The two different 
courſes of theſe rivers are the .more remarkable, as both 
riſe within a very ſmall diſtance of each other in the 
ſouthern edge of the county. The Yare, which is pe- 
culiar to Norfolk, riſes near the center of the county, 
and runs eaſtward through Norwich to Yarmouth, 
where it Falls into the German ocean. A little above 
this laſt mentioned town the Yare is joined by the Wa- 
veney. Theſe three rivers abound with fiſh, and are 
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rticularly famous for excellent perch ; but the Yare 
as alſo a fiſh, called a ruff, peculiar to itſelf, that exceeds 
the perch in the delicacy of its taſte :. it is much about the 
ſame ſize, and the body is all over rough with ſharp 
rickles, from whence it has its name, The back is of 
browniſh colour, the belly of a pale yellow, and about 
the jaws it has double ſemi-circular marks. 
, The principal towns in this county are the follow- 


ing: 91 

Norwich. a very ancient, large, handſome, populous, 
*. well frequented city, is ſeated on the banks of the 
iver Yare, which runs through a part of it, à hundred 
and nine ee e of London. It is 


encompaſſed by walls, which have twelve gates, and has 


a fine old caſtle, at preſent uſed as a priſon, and from 
whence a perſon may have a view; of the whole city. 
Here alſo ate the ruins of a caſtle, called by the name of 
Ret who lived in the reign of Edward VI. and did 

uch damage to the city, which is very ancient, and bas 
undergone great calamities. It has ſeveral bridges over 
the river, and has thirty-ſix churches, beſides. the cathe- 
dral, which is a handſome ſtructure, and has a lofry 
ſpire ſteeple: there are here alſo meeting- houſes of Diſ- 
Later! of all denominations. As the walls are three 
miles in compaſs, the whole ſpace within them is. not 
inhabited, they incloſing many gardens and orchards. 
There are here, however, about eight thouſand houſes ; 
the ſtreets are pretty wide, and there is a very ſpacious 
market-place. It has alſo a new play-houſe, a place of 
entertainment called Vauxhall, and ſeveral other curious 
gardens to which the gentry reſort ; with an hoſpital for 
4 hundred poor men and women. | 

It has a large and flouriſhing manufactory of camblets, 
crapes, &c.. 107 which it has a great trade, both at home 
and abroad, It is a city and county of itſelf ; the biſhop 
has a palace here, as bath alſo the duke of Norfolk. It 
is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, two 

eriffs, and twenty-one common- council. 

It has been obferyed' of this city, that if a ſtranger was 
only to ride through it, or view it on ordinary days, he 
would be induced to think it a town without inhabitants; 
but, on the contrary, if he was to view this city either 
on à Sunday, or on any public occaſion, he would won- 
er where the people could Gel. the multitude is ſo 

feat: but the caſe is this, the inhabitants being all buſy 
at the manufactures, are in their combing-ſhops, as the 
call them, at their twiſting-mills, in their garrets at their 
looms, and the like ; almoſt all the works they ace em- 
ployed in being done within doors. een 
' Yarmouth, a ſea- port town, a hundred and twenty- 
two miles to the north-eaſt of London, is ſcat-d on the 
river Yare, where it falls into the ſea, and is à place of 
great ſtrength, both by art and nature, jt being almoſt 
Rirround with water, and defended by a very ſtrong 
fort. It is an ancient town much older than Norwich, 
and is well built and very populous. It has the fineſt 
quay in England, if not in Europe, and is ſaid to equal 
at leaſt that of Marſeilles ; for the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe, 
that for half a mile together they go. acroſs the ſtream 
with their bowſprits over the land, their bows or heads 
touching the very wharf ; ſo that one may walk from 

ip to ſhip as on a floating bridge all along by the ſhore 

e. The quay, which reaches from the draw-bridge 
almoſt to the ſouth gate, is ſo ſpacious and wide, that in 
ſome places it is near a hundred yards from the houſes to 
the wharf.” In this pleaſant and agreeable range of 
buildings are ſome very magnificent ſtructures, and a- 
mong the reſt the cuſtom-houfe, the town-hall, and ſome 
merchants houſes which reſemble little palaces rather than 
the dwelling-houſes of private men. Wo 

"The greateſt defect of this town ſeems to be, that tho 
it is very rich and increaſing in wealth and trade, and 
en in people, there is not room to enlarge it 

new buildings. 7 conlifts of about fifteen hundred 
houſes, and though there are ſeveral. pretty wide ſtreets, 
they are chiefly very narrow, and juſt wide enough for 
their little carriages to paſs through, It is eſteemed the 
key of this coaſt; but though the harbour is a very fine 
one, it is very dangerous for ſtrangers in windy weather. 
Yarmouth is governed by A. mayor,. cighteen aldermen, 


. 
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and thirty-ſix common-council. This town, though @ 


| Enxctaxy, 


conſiderable, has only one large church, which is dedi. 
cated to St. Nicholas, and a-neat chapel, with a conſi. 
derable number. of mecting-hoyſes. The ſteeple of $t, 
Nicholas's church is ſo high, that it ſerves for a 
822 to 2 n 4 * it is remarkable, 
that which way ſocver thi be viewed it 

| crooked... ... : 7 e 

Varmouth is noted ſor its red herrings, which are 
jocoſely called Varmouth capons, and alſo for its coaches 
which are nothing more than fledges drawn with — 
horſe. During the fiſhing ſeaſon the land js covered with 
people, and the river with barks and boats, buſy day and 
night in landing and carrying off the berrings, which 
are coughs here in almoſt incredible quantities. Our 
author ſays, he happened to be there during their fiſh- 
ing fair, as they call it, when he counted in one tide a 
hundred and ten barks and fiſhing veſſels coming up the 
river, all loaden with herrings taken the night before, 
After the herrings are cured, they export them to G 
Leghorn, Naples, Meffina, Venice, Spain, and Portu- 
gal; and at the ſame time carry to ſe places great 
quantities of woollen goods. T hey have alſo a conſider- 
able trade in oollen manufactures to Holland, Norway, 
and the Baltic, from whence they import timber and na- 
val ſtores; and have a very great ſhare in the coal. 
trade between Newcaſtle and the port of Londan, 
| Lon Regins or King's-Lynn, was firſt called Lynn- 

Epiſcopi, as being the property of the biſhop of Nor- 
wich, till the diſſolution of monaſteries by king Henry 
VIII. Shen that prince becoming its poſſeſſor, conferred 
on it the title of Lynn- Regis. jo is a handſome, large, 
and well built town, ninety-eigbt miles north; eaſt of 
London, in the hfty-ſecond degree fiſty- ive minutes north 
latitude, and in thirty-two minutes eaſt longitude. 
[t is, ſeated at the mouth of the Ouſe, which, by means 
of the ſeyeral ſtreams it receives before it. falls into the ſea, 
forms a navigation, by hich the merchants of Lynn en- 
tirely ſupply Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire, the north 
part of Buckinghamſbire, Bedfordſhire, and Northamp- 
tonſhire, with the inland parts of iNorfolk and Suffolk; 
more particularly with coals and wine: and th 
on a conſiderable foreign trade, eſpecially to Holland, 
Norway, the Baltic, Spain, and Portugal. The harbour 
is ſafe when ſhips have once entered it; but there are 
flats and ſhoals at the entrance, at which buoys are placed; 
and there are always good pilots ready for ſteering ſtran- 

$ in. 
err he town contains about two thouſand four hundred 
houſes; and is ſtrong by ſea, as it was alſo formerly by 
land, where there are the ruins of the works in part de- 
moliſhed in the civil wars, yet not ſo much but wo 
may be eaſily repaired ; theſe. conſiſt of nine regular ba 
tions, and a ditch nearly in the form of a ſemi-circle, 
which make the place about half a mile in breadth ; and 
St. Anne's fort and platform at the north-eaſt end com- 
mands all ſhips that enter the harbour. 

It has a ſpacious and fine market-place, in which is a 
| handſome ſtatue of king James II. with a fine croſs, which 
has a dome, and a gallery round it, ſupported by ſixteen 
columns; and the market-houſe is a modern free-ſtone 
building ſeventy feet high, neatly adorned with ſtatues and 
other — Four riyulets, over which are 
fifteen bridges, run through the town; and the tide in 
the Ouſe, which for a mile here is abput as broad as the 
Thames at London bridge, riſes twenty feet perpendi- 
cular. The town is ſupplied. with freſh water by con- 
duits and pipes from the neighbourhood. 

The king's ſtaith-yard is a very handſome ſquare, a- 
dorned with a ſtatue of king James II. here the greateſt 
part of the wines imported ate landed, The town-bouſe, 
called Trinity-hall, is an ancient and noble building. 
The exchange in the middle of the town is an elegant 
ſtructure of free · ſtone, adorned with two orders of 
columns, and within it is the cuſtom-houſe. 

It has two churches, à very large chapel, and two 
diſſenting meeting-bouſes, St. Margaret's church, Which 
is KI large, formerly belonged to zn abbey, and has 2 
high lantern, covered with lead: at the weſt end is 2 
ſtone tower, with à moon - dial, ſhewiog the increaſe and 


decreaſe 


ExctfAxv. 


: 


in which is a ring of bells. St. Nicholas's chapel is very 
ancient, and has a tower and octangular ſpire. 

In this chapel is a library, to which lord Townſend, | 
the late earl of Orford, Sit Charles Turner, &c. were 
conſiderable benefactors. 

The town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, a high 
ſte ward, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common-coun- 
cil ; and there is here a laudable cuſtom, which is 
is, that every firſt Monday of the month, the mayor, 
aldermen, preachers, &c. meet to hear and determine all 
diſputes in an amicable manner, in order to prevent law- 


ſuits. | There are here alſo a free-ſchool, which is a 
2 and bcautiful building, two hoſpitals, and a cha- 
rity- . | 


SECT. XXXVIN.. 


Of Nettinghamfhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Re- 
preſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal 
ot 


OTTINGHAMSHIRE takes its name from Not- 
tingham, the county town, called by the Saxons 
Snottengaham, or a houſe of Dens, ſo called from the 
ſpacious vaulrs dug in the rocks, in which the ancient 
Britons perhaps reſided. This county is remarkable for 
its being bounded on the four cardinal points of the com- 
paſs, by four ſingle counties, a circumſtance which is 
not found in the ſituation of any other county in Eng- 
land : on the north it borders upon Yorkſhire, on the 
eaſt on Lincolnſhire, on the ſouth on Leicefterſhire, and 
on the welt on Derbyſhire, It extends forty-ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. | 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of York, is di- 
vided into fix wapentakes, and contains nine market- 
towns, ane hundred and ſixty- eight pariſhes, ninety-fout 
vicarages, four hundred and fifty villages, about ſeven- 
teen thouſand four hundred and fx houfes, and ninety- 
five thouſand inhabitants. It ſends eight members to 
parliament, namely, 'two for the county, and two for 
each of the following boroughs, Neetinghaas, Eaſt-Ret- 
ford, and Newark upon Trent. 

The air of this county is efteemed exceeding healthful, 
but the ſoil is various: the eaſtern ſide is very fruitful, 
and yields great plenty of corn and graſs ; but the weſ- 
tern parts.are leſs fertile, being generally very woody, 
and in fome places barren, and only yielding coal. The 
chief commodities are pit-coal, a kind of ſtone ſomewhat 
like alabaſter, but not ſo hard, which when burnt, makes 
a plaiſter harder than that of Paris, with which the inha- 
bitants generally plaifter the floors of their upper rooms, 
inftead of — 4 them. Their other commodities are 
malt, wool, liquorice, wood, fiſh, and fowl. Their 
manufaQtures chiefly conſiſt of frame-work knitting, 
glaſs, and earthen-ware. 

The principal rivers of this county are, the Trent and 
the Idle. The Trent is one of the _capital rivers in 
England, it running a courſe of near two, hundred miles 
before it reaches the Humber. Its ſpring-head is in the 
highlands of Staffordſhire, as hath been already obſerved, 
in treating of that county, and from thence it runs 
through Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire. The name is derived by ſome from the thi 
ſmaller rivers. it receives, and by others from thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of fiſh found in it. It enters this county at 
the ſouth-weſt point, where it is joined by the Erwaſh, 
and runs to the eaſtward till it reaches Newark, where 
it forms an iſland, and turning to the northward, runs 
into Lincolnſhire. The Idle riſes in Sherwood foreſt, 
and running through the northern parts of the county to 
the edge of Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, there joins the 
Trent.. The principal towns in this county are the 
following : SL | 
Nottingham, which is delightfully ſeated on a rock, 
one hundred and twenty-two miles north weſt of Lon- 
don, at the foot of which runs the river Leane, whieh, 
at a mile's diſtance, falls into the Trent, over which 
there is a- handſome ſtone bridge, and another over the 


1 
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decreaſe of that planet; and above the tower is a ſpire, 


Leane, The town is large and well built; moſt of the 
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houſes in the market-place and principal ſtreets, have 
their front ſupported by lofty ſtone colums, of the Tuſ- 
can order, which not only make a very handſome ap- 
pearance, but afford ſhelter in bad weather. The ſtreets 
are well paved, and from their ſituation on a rock, are 
always clean. The market-place, which is large and 
ſpacious, has a beautiful croſs, in which a kind of dome, 


| is ſupported by 'very lofty ſtone columns, under which 


is kept, the corn-market. In a ſtreet at ſome diſtance 
from this market, are ſeveral ſtone ſteps diminiſhing as 
they riſe, and on the top flands a very noble column 
crowned with a ball. This is called the Hen-croſs, and 
here is a market for all ſorts of poultry. | 

It is proper to obſerve, once for all, that, though 
what are called market-croſſes, take their name from 


] crucifixes being antiently erected in thoſe places, no mo- 


dern ſtructure of this kind, ever bears any mark of popiſh 
ſuperſtition. | 

The rock on which the town ſtands, is pretty ſoft 
and renders the town remarkable for its cellars, two o 
three being ſometimes under each other, with the ſteps 
hewn out of the rock, in ſome places to the number of 
ſixty or ſeventy in depth. Theſe conveniencies, together 
with the goodneſs of the malt, enable the inhabitants to 
drink the beſt malt liquors, and to make a conſiderable 
advantage in ſending them to moſt parts of England; for 
which purpoſe moſt of the low lands of this county are 
ſowed with barley. As the meadows, which lie between 
the town and the Trent, are liable to be overflowed, a 
good boarded cauſeway for foot · paſſengers, extends about 
a mile long. x | 

The town has three churches ; that of St, Mary's is 4 
large and noble gothic ſtructute, with a ſquare tower 
and that of St. Peter's is a very handſome building, with 
a modern painting of the Laſt Supper, on the altar-piece. 
It has. a lofty ſpire, and each has a ring of bells 
and chimes. St. Nicholas's church is however a mean 
building. There are alſo four meeting-bouſes. | 

Heavy goods are brought hither from London by ſea up 
the river Trent, and many coal-pits within three or four 
miles of the town, afford plenty of fuel at a ſmall ex- 
pence. It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, fix alder- 
men, two ſheriffs, two chamberlains, two coroners, and 
eighteen common- council. | 

At the ſouth-weſt end of the town is a ſteep hill, which 
has on the ſouth a high precipice fronting the meadows, 
On this hill ſtood a cafile of ſuch antiquity, that the 
time of its firſt erection cannot be traced, It was rebuilt 
by William Peverel, baſtard ſon to the Conqueror, and 
afterwards improved by Edward IV. and Richard III. 
This ſtructure was granted to the earl of Rutland, and 
afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of William Caven- 
diſh, marquis of Newcaſtle, who, in 1674, cleared away 
the old building, and a moſt magnificent ſtructure was 
at length erected, which ſeems to have been modelled 
after ſome of the draughts of Inigo Jones. The preſent 
duke of Newcaſtle, in 1760, made a preſent of this no- 
ble edifice to the earl of Lincoln, his grace's nephew. 
It is built entirely of ſtone, and has a delightful proſpect 
over the meadows, which extend two or three hundred 
feet below it, about twelve miles in length, like a leyel 
bowling-green, interſperſed. with villages, and the river . 
Trent winding through it; on the eaſt-end, over the 
town and the diſtant country; and on the north, over 
the park, which is beautifully variegated with hills and 
valleys. 
2 In this park are the remains of a church or pagan 
temple, hewn out of the rock, the roof vaulted and ſup- 
ported by a kind of maſly pillars, in a very rude taſte : 
the floor, the roof, the pillars, and ſides, being all of a 
piece. In the ſame ledge of perpendicular racks, are 
the remains of ſeveral houſes, chambers, dove-houſes 
&c. which might poſſibly be the reſidence of ſome © 
the ancient Druids, | * 
Newark, is a very handſome well built town, ſeated 
on the Trent, ſeventeen miles to the eaſt of Notting- 
ham, and one hundred and four from London, The 
market-place is a noble ſquare, and the church is large 
and ſpacious, with a handſome lofty ſpire, The town 
is under the government of a mayor, and twelye alder- 
men. Here was ance a handſome caſtle, which is now 
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in ruins. The Trent here divides itſelf, and forms an 
iſland, to which there is a bridge leading from the town. 
Mansfield, a large well built market-town, ſeated in 
the foreſt of Sherwood, thirteen miles to the north of 
Nottingham, and one hundred and thirty-ſix to the 


north-weſt of London, and carries on a conſiderable 


trade in malt, 

| Retford, is divided into Eaſt and Weſt Retford, by the 
river Idle, which runs through it. This town enjoys 
many conſiderable privileges, and is governed by a ſte w- 
ard, who is CN a perſon of quality. In Weſt Ret- 
ſord is a very fine hoſpital, founded in 1666, by Dr. 
Dorrel, and ſince incorporated: it has a maſter, ten bre- 
thren, a ſteward, and a nurſe, who have a garden and 
orchard divided into ten ſhares, 


SECT. XXXIX. 
Of Derbyſhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, and Re- 


preſentatives in Parliament; its Air, Sol, and Rivers ; 
with a + phage f the Wonders of the Peak, and the 
principal T owns of the County, 


ERBYSHIRE is bounded on the north by York- 
ſhire, on the caſt by Nottinghamſhire, on the ſouth 
by Leiceſterſhire and Warwickſhire, and. on the welt by 
Staffordſhire and Cheſhire. It extends near forty miles 
in length, in the northern parts it is about thirty miles 
broad, but in the ſouthern not above fix ; and it 1s com- 
puted to be near one hundred and thirty miles in cir- 
cumfſerence, | , 
This county is divided into five hundreds, in which 
are contained eleven market-towns, fiſty-three vicar- 
ages, one hundred and fix pariſhes, near five hundred 
5 twenty-one thouſand one hundred and fifty 
bouſes, and one hundred twenty-ſix thouſand nine hun- 
dred inhabitants. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Litchfield 
and Coventry, and ſends four members to parliament, 
two for the county, and two for the town of Derby. 
The air, eſpecially on the eaſt-ſide, is wholeſome and 
agreeable ; but in the mountains of the Peak it is ſharp 
and cold. The north and weſt parts are billy and ſtony ; 
but the ſouthern and eaſtern have rich lands, that are 
eaſant and fertile, producing moſt kinds of grain, par- 
ticularly barley. Even the north-weſt part, called the 
Peak, is not deſtitute of riches, for the bleak mountains, 
produce great quantities of the beſt lead, marble, ala- 
baſter, mill-ſtones, iron, coal, a coarſe fort of cryſtal, 
and in the intermediate valleys is great plenty of graſs. 

The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Dove, the 
Erwaſh, and the Trent. The two firſt riſe in the Peak; 
the Derwent running from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, 
through the middle of the county, and at length beco- 
ming a conſiderable river, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Trent, about eight miles below Derby. The Dove 

arts this county from Staffordſhire, and falls into the 
Frent, about five miles to the north of Burton upon 
Trent. The Trent,' of which we haye given a parti- 
cular account in treating of Nottinghamſhire, only viſits 
a ſmall ſpace of the ſouthern parts of this county. 

It will now be proper to take notice of what are called 
the Seven Wonders of the Peak, one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary of which is Poole's-hole, a ſtupendous cavern, at 
the foot of a great mountain, 'The entrance is ſo low 
and narrow, that you muſt ſtoop to get in; but it ſoon 


opens into a wide and loſty concayity, that has ſome re · 


ſemblance to a pothic cathedral, which reaches above a 
quarter of a mile in length. Water drops every where 
from the roof and fides, and being of a petrifyiog quality, 
it cruſts all the ſtones with long cryſtals, in various 
forms, which, by the help of a ſtrong imagination, are 
ſhewn you as lions, lantherns, organs, a flitch of baron, 
&c. At length you come to the queen of Scots pillar, 
which is the boundary of moſt people's curioſity, and 
was ſo named by that unbappy princeſs, hei ſhe viſited 
this place. It is compoſed ot a clear bright ſtone, like 
alabaſter, or rather like that kind of ſpar which is found 
about lead. 
this cavern amon 
noiſe, . On the left hand is a fort of chamber, where 
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A ſtream of water runs along the middle of , dens, belonging to the duke of Devonſhire. On the top 
the fallen rocks, with an hideous | of a mountain, where mill-ſtones are dug, is a vaſt ex- 


ExcLaxy, 


they ſay Poole, .a famous robber, lived, and whoſe kit. 
chen and bedchamber they ſhew you, after you have 
crept ten yards on your hands and knees. What ap- 
pears moſt extraordinary is, the ſurpriſing height of the 
arch, which Dr. Leigh compares to fret-work, organ 
and choir- work, beſpangled with ſtars, which dazzle 
the eyes, and looks extremely beautiful from the reflec- 
tion of the lights, 

Another of theſe wonders is Mam- Tor, which ſigni- 
hes the Mother-Rock. From the top of a prodigious 
precipice, the ſoft earth being continually crumblin 
and falling down, raiſes a mountain below, which vii 
bly increaſing without an apparent diminution of the 
top, the ignorant people imagine, that, though the 
earth is continually falling, the mountain loſes nothing 
of its bulk. 

Another wonder is called by the groſs name of the 
Devil's Arſe. Here, or on the ſteep fide of a mountain 
is a large opening, almoſt in the form of an old Gothic 
arch, above thirty feet perpendicular, and above twice 
that breadth at the bottom. Several ſmall cottages are 
built on each fide the entrance, whoſe inhabitants in a 
great meaſure ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the ca- 
vern. Its width, however, ſoon diminiſhes ; for, after 
croſſing one ſtream of water, the roof gradually deſcends 
till it is ſo low, that a man cannot ſtand upright under 
it; but, ſtooping for a little way, and aſſing over an- 
other ſtream, you find it more lofty. Then proceeding 
on, you come to a third rivulet, where the rock de. 
ſcends almoſt to the ſurface of the water, and prevents 
all farther ſearch. The vault in ſeveral places makes a 
noble appearance, and being chequered with various co- 
loured ſtones, its beauty is admired by every ſpectator. 

Another wonder, is called Tides-Well, or Weeden- 
Well, a ſpring, which according to ſome writers, ebbs 
and flows regularly like the fea, That it does ebb and 
flow is certain; but it is at very unequal periods, ſome- 
times not in a day or two, and ſometimes twice in an 
hour. The baſon of the ſpring is about a yard deep, 
and the ſame in length and breadth. When it flows the 
water riſes with a bubling noiſe, as if the air, which was 

nt up within the cavities of the rock, was forcing it- 
elf a paſlage, it driving the water before it. 

The next wonder, as it is called, is Buxton-Wells, 
which, beſides their medicinal uſe, have this ſingularity, 
that within five feet of one of the hot ſprings, there 
ariſes a cold one; but this is not very extraordinary, 
ſince hot and cold ſprings riſe near each other, in ſeve- 
ral places in EW. and in other countries. The 
water of Buxton- Wells is ſulphurous, with a ſmall quan- 
ty of ſaline particles ; but is not in the leaſt impregna- 
ted with vitriol, Hence they are very palatable, in com- 
pariſon with other medicinal waters. Theſe wells are 
often recommended by phyſicians, both for drinking 
and yathing, eſpecially for — rheumatic, or ner- 
vous complaints. 

The late duke of Devonſhire built a large and conve- 
nient houſe for the reception of ſtrangers, The bath- 
room is arched over, and the whole made handſome, 
convenient, and delightful, The bath will receive twenty 
perſons at a time to walk and ſwim in, and the water is 
of a warmth equal to that of new-milk, Theſe waters 
were well known in the time of the Romans. Beſides 
the principal ſprings, which are at the village of Buxton, 
there are many others that riſe unregarded in the neigh- 
bouring incloſures, and on the ſides of the hill, ſo that 
their number can ſcarce be known. | 

We ſhall now proceed to the next wonder. In the 
midſt of a plain open field is a frightſul chaſm in the 
earth, or rather rock, called Elden-hole, the mouth of 
which is about twenty feet over one way, and fifty or 
ſixty another, deſcending down perpendicularly to a 
depth that is ſaid never yet to have re diſcovered, tho 
ſeveral attempts have been made to find its bottom. Mr. 
Cotton ſays he let down eight hundred fathoms of line, 
which is ſixteen hundred yards, or near a mile perpen- 
dicular. | 

The laſt wonder is that of Chatſworth-houſe and gar- 


tended moor, which for fifteen or ſixteen miles * 
| a 


lb 
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has neither hedge, houſe, nor tree; but appears like a 
waſte and barren wilderneſs, over which when ſtrangers 
travel, it is impoſſible to find their way without a 
vide, If contraries illuſtrate each other, here they are 
een in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, for nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing to a traveller who comes from the north, when, 
after a tedious progreſs through adiſmal deſart, on a ſudden 
the guide brings him to a precipice where he looks down 
from a comſortſeſs and barren waſte into the moſt delight- 
fal valley, and beholds a noble palace and one of the fineſt 
gardens that can be imagined. Before the weſt front of the 
houſe, which is very fine, runs the river Derwent, which, 
though not many miles from its ſource, ſometimes appears 
like a large and rapid river, when after a ſudden rain the 
torrents ruſh down from the mountains. Over this river 
is a ſtately ſtone bridge, with an ancient tower upon it, 
and in ah iſland in the river is a tower, in the form of 
a caſtle. The front to the garden is à regular piece of 
architecture. The ſaſhes of the ſecond tory are ſeven- 
teen feet high, of poliſhed pp N each ſquate to 
feet wide, and the wood-work double gilt. he win- 
dos, doors, and rooms are adorned with beautiful mar- 
ble, and the infide with paintings, The chapel is ex- 
tremely beautiful; the altar-end and the floor are of 
marble, the ſeats and gallery of cedat, and the reſt of 
the wall and cieling finely painted. The gardens abound 
with green-houſts, ſumimer-houſes, walks, wilderneſſes, 
and orangeties, intetmixed with ſtatues, urns, canals, 
baſons,/ and a great variety of water-works; among 
which are many curious fountains, an artificial willow- 
tree, which drops Water from every leaf, and a wonder- 
ful caſcade, where from a neat houfe of tone, like a 
temple, a whole river deſcends the flope of 4 hill a quat- 
ter of a mile in length, over ſteps, with a roaring noiſe, 
till it is at laſt loft undet ground. | 
The principal towns in Derbyſhire are the following: 
Derby is ſituated on the banks of the Derweat, 
over which it has a handſome ftone bridge, a hundred 
and twetity-two miles to the north · weſt of London, It 
is a pleaſant, agreeable; and well built town, inhabited 
dy @ great number of gentlemen. The river is nayl- 
gable up to the bridge, and juſt above it, is à beautiful 
artificial iſland raiſed out of the water and formed into 


a garden. This jMand ftands before the-celebrated en- | 


gine-houſe for making organzine, ot rhrown filk ; by 
which invetition one hand will twift as much filk as could 


be done by fifty, and that in a truer and much better | 


manner. This engine contains twenty-ſix thouſand five 
hundred and eighty-ſix wheels, and ninety-feven thou- 
fand-feyen hundred and forty-fix movements, which work 
ſeventy three thoufand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix 
yards of filk thread every time the water-whee] goes 
round, which is three times in one minute, and three 
hundred” and eighteen millions five bundred and four 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty yards in one day and 
night.” One water-wheel gives morion to all the reft of 
the wheels and movements, of which any one may be 
ſtopt ſeparately. One fire-engine likewiſe conveys warm 
air to every part of the machine, and the whole work is 
Ren by one _— The town is very popu- 
» ; and contains five pariſhes and ſeveral meeting- 
ouſes. | | 

Derby has a large market-place, a' beautiful town- 
houſe of free ſtone," and very handſome ſtreets. The 
principal church is that of All Saints, which has a beau- 
tiful Gothic tower a hundred and ſeventy- eight feet high, 
and for the elegance of its 'ornaments, is not to beequalled 
by any in this or the adjacent counties. According to 
an inſcription in this church the ſteeple was erected a- 
bout queen Mary's reign, at the expence of the ba- 
chelors and thaidens' of the town, on which account 
whenever a trfaiden, 'a native of the towti, was married, 
the bells uſed formerly to be rung by bachelors. The 
8 of this town is under à mayor, an high- 

ward; nine aldermen, a recorder, fourteen brothers, 
fourteen capital burgeſſes, and a town-clerk. The prin- 
cipal trade of the town'conſiſts in malt and ale. | 
Wirkſworth is ſeated' in a valley near the ſpring- head 


of the river Eceleſborn, and is a prett) = populous | 


place, a Hundred and eighteen miles from London, and 
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has a handſome church, a free-ſchool, and an alms- 
houſe, The town is remarkable for having the greateſt 


barmoot-court, to judge controverſies among the miners, 
and to adjuſt ſubrerranean quarrels and diſputes. | 

Cheſterfield is a handſome populous" town, ſituated on 
a hill between two ſmall rivers, a hundred and twenty- 
ſeven miles to the northward of London. It has a hand- 
ſome large church, which has a ſpire of timber covered 
with lead, but warped all a wry; and alſo ſeveral meet- 
ing-houſes, It is governed by a mayor. Its market is 
conſiderable for corn, lead, and cvutitry commodities. 
The houſes ate for the moſt part built of rough ſtone, 
and covered with ſlate, The inhabitants carry on a 
conſiderable trade to and with all the neighbouring 
counties in lead; protery,; the malting of barley, tan- 
ning, ſtockings; blankets, bedding, &e. Cheſterfield. 
has a large free-ſchovl, reckoned the moſt conſiderable of 
any in the north of England, and likewiſe ſeveral alms- 
houſes. This town gives title of earl to the fioble fa- 


| mily of Stanhope. 
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of | "INT! 
, Norkfhire ; its Situation, Extent,” Diviſions; Reprijenta- 


tives in Parliament, Air, Soil, and Rivers ; with u De- 


| ſcription of the principal Towns, 
n which in extent is equal to ſome ſo- 


vereignties, and is bigger than any two of the lar 
counties in England, is bounded on the north by Wk. 
moreland and the biſhopric of Durham; on the eaſt by 


ſeventy - five in breadth from north to ſouth, and above 
three hundred and ſixty in cĩireumference. This county 
is divided into three ridings, called the North, Eaft, arid 


Weſt; beſides which there is a fourth diviſion, called 


Richmondſhire; and is ſub- divided into twenty-thfee 
wapentakes, which contain fifty:ſeyen market; towns, 
two hundred and forty-two vicatages, five hundred and 
ſixty-three pariſhes; two thouſand three hundred and 
1 villages, about a hundred and fix thouſand one 
hundred and fifty houſes, and fix hundred and thirty-ſix 
thouſand nine hundred inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe 


of York, except Richmondſhire, in the North Riding, 


which belongs to the dioceſe of Cheſter, and ſends thirty 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
two for each of the following boroughs, York, Kingſton 


upon Hull, Knareſborough, Searborbugh, Rippon, Rich- 


mond, Heydon, Boroughbridge, Malton, Thirſk,” Atd- 


| borough, Beverley, Northallerton, and Pontefract. 


The air and foil of this extenſive country vary ex- 


tremely; the Eaſt Riding, on account of its neighbour- 


hood to the German ocean, is leſs healthy than the other 
Ridings ; but this inconvenience decreafes in proportion 
as the country recedes from the fea. However, where 
the air is moſt indifferent, the foil is moſt fruitful ; for 
on the hilly parts of this Riding, eſpecially in what is 
called the York Woulds, the foil- is generally barren, 
dry, and ſandy, Great numbers of lean ſheep are there- 
fore ſold from hence, and ſent into other counties to be 


fattened for the market. 


The Weſt Riding enjoys a ſharp but healthy air, and 
the ſoil on the weſtern fide is hilly, ftony; — not ve 
ſruĩtſul ; but the intermedlate valleys afford plenty of 
meadow ground, and alſo paſture for the largeſt cattle. 
On the fide next the river Ouſe, the ſoil is fich; pro- 
ducing wheat and barley ; and in its worſt parts the beſt 
oats. Its commodities, befides What have been men- 
tioned, are iron, pit-coal, jet, allum, horſes; and 


dats. 
0 The North Riding in general exeeeds the other two 
in the ſalubrity and coldnels of the air. The worſt parts 
breed lean cattle ;; but on the ſides of the hills, in the 
valley, and plains, it produces good corn, and rich paf- 


tures for large cattle; nor is it wanting in ſubterraneous 
7 | riches, 


lead market in England, and for having what is called a 


the German ocean ; on the ſouth by Lancaſhire, Not- 
tingbamſhite, and Derbyſhire; and on the weſt by a 
ſmall part of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and Weſtmoreland. 
It extends ninety miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 


| 
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| 
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riches, as marble, pit-coal, copperas, alum, and between 
the clefts of the rocks on the ſea- coaſt is found the bet 
fort of jet, | 
The principal rivers are the Ouſe, and thoſe which 
fall into it, as the Dun, or Don, the Calder, the Aire, 
the Wharfe, and the Swale, which joining their ſtreams 
| form the Humber, which falls into the German ocean, 
between Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire. The Ouſe riſes 
in the weſt-north-weſkt ſide of the county, and chiefly 
runnihg to the ſouth-eaſt, at length falls into the Hum- 
ber. The Dun riſes in the hills near the ſouth-weſt end 
of Yorkſhire, and running to the ſouthward till it bas 
reached Sheffield, turns to the north-eaſt, and having 
received the Aire, falls into the Quſe. The Calder, has 
its ſource in the edge of Lancaſhire, and entering the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of this county, runs eaſtward, and joins 
the river Aire, The Aire has its ſpring at the foot of a 
high hill, called Pennigent, and running flow, chiefly 
to the eaſtward, diſcharges itſelf into the Dun. The 
Wharſe, or Wherfe, riſes among the hills in the welt of 
Yorkſhire, and runs with a ſwift and impetuous cur- 
rent, moſtly to the ſouth-eaſt, till it falls into the Ouſe. 
The Swale riſes among the north-weſt hills of York- 
ſhire, and running chiefly from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt, joins the Ure, about four miles below Bo- 


8 Befides thefe, the Tees riſes in the bi- 
u 


. ſhopric o cham, and becoming the boundary be- 
tween theſe two counties, runs eaſtward till it falls into 
the German ocean. The Darwent, which divides the 

north and eaſt ridings, riſes in the north-eaſt of York- 

- ſhire, near the ſea coaſt, and firſt runs to the ſouth, but 

. foon winding to the ſouth-weſt, falls into the Ouſe. 
The Hull has its ſource in the Woulds, from whence it, 

runs moſtly to the ſouthward, paſſing near Beverley, and 

falls into the Humber. Into theſe principal rivers a great 
number of rivulets diſcharge themſelves, and they alford 

_ great, plenty of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, trout, and 

craw - fiſh. | =) 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places in this ex- 
tenſive county. 

Vork, is ſeated on the river Ouſe, one hundred and 
ninety-eight miles to the north of London, and is gene- 
rally eſteemed the ſecond city in England, though Briſ. 

tol now claims that honour, on account of its extenſive 
trade. It is very ancient, and has undergone various 
revolutions; but is ſtill adorned with many fine build- 
ings, both public and private; it being very populous, 

and inhabited by gentlemen and wealthy tradeſmen, It 
is ſurrounded with a good wall, through which are four 
gates and five poſterns, and has a caſtle, built by Wil- 

Frm the Conqueror, which was formerly a place of great 

ſtrength, but is now a priſon, in which debtors and fe- 
lons are confined, in a manner more agreeable. to the 

dictates of religion and bumanity, than perhaps in any 
other priſon in the kingdom. | 

The bridge over the Ouſe conſiſts of five arches, of 

- which that in the center is. fifty-one feet in height, and 
eighty-one in diameter, 6 

here are now in this city but ſeventeen churches in 
uſe, with ſome meeting-houſes ; though, in the reign 
of king Henry V. there were ſorty- one pariſhes, beſides 
ſeventeen chapels, and nine abbeys. The cathedral, or 
minſter, is a noble Gothic ſtructure, in which the rules 
of proportion are better obſerved than is uſually found in 
other churches of that kind of architecture. The weſt- 
end meaſures a hundred and twenty-four feet in breadth: 
it is adorned with two regular towers, which diminiſh 
by degrees, and have a good effect. Between them is 
the principal entrance, over which is a magnificent win- 


dow that cannot be equalled, except by that in the eaſt | 


front, which can never be ſufficiently admired. The 
great arch, under which is the entrance into the church, 
Is ſaid to be the largeſt of the kind in Europe. The moſt 
remarkable deficiency in the building is in the lantern- 
ſteeple, which terminates york indifferently : it is how-. 
ever. finely ornamented, and has eight ftately windows, 
meaſuring forty feet from top to bottom. The nave of 
the church exceeds that of St. Paul's at London, ſeveral 


2s that of Weſtminſter: abbey, though it exceeds. it 
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| upwards of ſixteen feet in breadth. The ſtone ſcreens 
each end of the choir are beautifully wrought: the Ar 
| ſeparates the choir from the middle of the church, the 
other terminates it behind the altar, which by a gradua! 
aſcent of ſixteen ſteps is raiſed to a graceful height abo 

| the level of the body of the church. From the widdle 
of the church is ſeen the noble window at the eaſt-end, 
which is upwards of thirty feet in breadth, and ſevent : 
five in height. The maſonry of the upper part is 4 
tifully executed, below which, in one hundred and ſe- 
venteen partitions, is expreſſed the hiſtory of the Bib 
on painted glaſs, The ſouth end of the cathedral is 
beautified with a circular window, called from the co. 
lour of the ſtained glaſs, the Marygold-window. The 
north end is taken up with five lights, which reachi 
almoſt from the top to the bottom, may be conſidered a; 
one ſtately window, re reſenting a rich embroidery of 
moſaic needle work. e chapter-houſe is an octa 
Gothic building, ſixty- three feet in diameter, with win- 
dows of painted glaſs on each fide; the roof, which js 
ſixty-eight feet high, is ſupported without any pillar 
2 over the building is a timber ſpire, covered with 
cad, 

With reſpe& ta the modern buildings of this city, | 
aſſembly- houſe is a. noble ſtructure, . by G4 = 
of Burlington, conſiſting of a-ſtately Egyptian-hall, one 
hundred and twenty-three feet in length, and about f. 

in breadth and height, and alfo a common ball-r 
ſixty. ſix feet long, with about two thirds of that dimen- 
ſion in height and breadth ; with other ſmaller rooms foc 
cards and tea. The corporation have lately built a man- 
ſion-houſe for the lord-mayor, for'ſo he is ſtiled here as 
well as in London: The corporation alſo conſiſts of 
twelve aldermen, a recorder, two ſheriffs, twenty-four 
prime common-council- men, eight chamberlains, ſe- 
venty-two other common-council, &c. The city is a 
8 of itſelf, whoſe juriſdiction extends over thirty- 
ſix villages and hamlets. This city gives title of duke 
to his . eldeſt brother, Edward Auguſtus. 

Hull, or Kingſton upon Hull, ſtands on the weſt-fide 
of the river Hull, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Humber, one hundred and ſeventy miles north of Lon- 
don. It is very populous ; but as its fituation will not 
admit of any additional buildings, the ſtreets are very 
cloſe, and much crouded. One of the ſtreets reſembles 
Thames-ſtreet in London, where pitch, tar, cordage, 
and fails are to be fold, and where ſhips come to load 
.and unload their merchandize. The town is very well 
fortified, and is one of the principal places in England 
for trade; for here centers the cloth trade from Leeds, 
Wakefield, and; Hallifax; the lead from Derbyſhire, 
butter from moſt parts of Yorkſhire, cheeſe from Che- 
ſhire, Warwickſhire, and Staffordſhire, and corn from 
many counties. In return for theſe, are imported all 
kinds of goods, not only from other parts of England, 
but from toreign countries, where the merchants of Hull 
have great credit. The town contains two pariſh churches, 
and ſeveral meeting houſes of the difſenters. Among 
the other public buildings are the Trinjty-houſe, for the 
relief of ſeamen, their wives or widows ; an exchange 
for . buſineſs among the merchants, and a 
town-hall. The bridge over the river Hull is of ſtone, 
it conſiſts of fourteen arches, and makes a noble appear- 
ance, The town, with ſome contiguous lands, forms a 
county of itſelf, 28 by a mayor, ſheriff, twelve 
aldermen, &c. They have a ſword of ſtate, « cap of 
maintenance, .as marks of their power on land, and an 
oar of lignum vitæ, to denote their juriſdiction of admi- 
ralty, which they enjoy upon the river Humber. 

Leeds is ſeated in 165 Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, one 
hundred and eighty- two miles from London, and ſtands 
on the banks of the river Aire, over which it has 2 
handſome ſtone bridge, which was formerly capacious 
enough for holding on it the cloth- market; but the 
trade being much increaſed, the cloth is now ſold in the 
High-ſtreet, beginning at the Bridge-foot. The method 
in which this branch of trade is tranſacted, is ſo extra- 
ordinary, as to deſerve particular notice. Early on 
Tueſdays and Saturdays, a great number of treſſels are 
ranged, and covered with boards in the ſtreet, at ſix in 
. a - ſummer, 


— — 


feet both in height and breadth, but is not quite ſo Ws 
Y 
| 
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ſummer, and ſeven in winter: The market-bell give; 
the ſignal to the clothiers in the ſeveral inns, to bring 
out their cloth, which is done with ſuch expedition, an 

ſo little diſturbance, that ſtrangers are amazed, to fee in 
a few minutes all the counters covered with pieces of 
cloth, and the owner ſtanding behind within the treſſels. 
When the bell ceaſes ringing, the chapmen enter the 
market, and ſuit their patterns; the price is aſked and 
bid in a very low voice, and a very few words deter- 
mine a bargain. Thus, twenty thouſand pounds worth 
of cloth is often ſold in about an hour's time. At half 
an hour after eight the bell rings again, upon which the 
buyers, ſellers, cloth and treſſels all diſappear, and by 
nine the market is left clear to the linen-drapers, hard- 
ware-men, ſhoemakers, &c, Here is alſo a great de- 


mand for white cloths, which are fold in a magnificent 
hall. The Guild-hall is alſo a noble building, adorned 
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with a fine ſtatue of queen Anne, Here are three churches, 


only one of which is parochial; this is St. Peter's, 
which has the ceiling finely painted in freſco, by Par- 
mantier: the ſubje& is, giving the law to Moſes, The 
town [is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and 
twenty four aſſiſtants. The great trade of Leeds occa- 
ſioned the river Aire to be made navigable, by which 
means a communication is opened by water with Wake- 
field, York, and Hull, to which places, befides its 
woollen manufactures and other goods exported to Hol- 
land, Hamburg, &c. Leeds has the 3 of fur- 
niſhing York with coals. This town gives title of duke 
to the noble family of Oſborne. 

Hallifax, a very conſiderable town in the Weſt-Ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire, one hundred and ninety-nine miles 
from London. This is an inſtance of the immenſe ad- 
vantage of our woollen manufaQtures, it being formerly 
an inconſiderable village, and has ſtill but one pariſh ; 
but it is near twelve miles in diameter, and has more 
pariſhioners than any other pariſh in England; for it 
contains.twelve chapels of eaſe, a number of meeting- 
bouſes, and upwards of twelve thouſand inhabitants. 
The houſes are built of ſtone, and formed into good 
fireets. When a perſon leaves the town, the reſt of the 
pariſh reſembles. a continued village, every houſe ha- 
ving its tenter-ground, with a piece of cloth, ſhaloon, 
or kerſey, upon it. The women card, ſpin, and wind: 
the men weave, and work at dreſſing or dying the cloth, 
and throughout the whole pariſh, there appears ſuch 
chearful induſtry, and the good effects of it are ſo viſible, 
that it affords a very ſenſible pleaſure to all who bave 
any benevolence for mankind in general, or concern for 
their country in particular. It has been computed, that 
in the articles of ſhaloons alone, not leſs than one hun- 
dred thouſand pieces are annually made in this one pariſh 
only, This town gives title of earl to the family of 
Montague Dunk. | 

Scarborough, a town in the North-Riding of York- 
ſhire, two hundred and four miles to the north of Lon- 
don. Its ſituation is perfectly romantic, it being built 
on the top of a ſteep rock, bending in the form of a creſ- 
cent to the main ocean, of which you have almoſt an 
unbounded proſpe& from all parts. The ſummit of this 
mountain contains no leſs than eighteen or twenty acres 
of meadow ground, and on the upper part ſtood a caſtle. 
The town which is populous, is almoſt encompaſſed by 
the ſea, and walled where it does not join to the caſtle, 
or is not more ſtrongly defended by the ſea ; and it has 
one of the beſt harbours in the kingdom. This town is 
juſtly celebrated for its ſpaw waters, on which account 
it is much reſorted to by the nobility and gentry, who 
have occaſioned many new buildings to be erected. 
There are now good accommodations for great numbers, 
eyen of the higheſt quality, and there are here aſſemblies 
and public balls, in rooms built for that purpoſe. The 
ſpring, was under the cliff, part of which fell down in 
December 17 37, and the water was loſt ; but in clearing 
away the ruins. to rebuild the wharff, it was, to the 
great joy of the town, recovered. The inhabitants 
catch prodigious quantities of fiſh of all ſorts, and have 
ſome foreign trade. This town gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Saunderſon. . 


. . 
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Of the Biſhopric of Durham; its Name, the Manner in 


which it became a County Palatine, its Situation, Extent, 
Diviſuns, Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Rivers, and prin» 


cipal Tawns., 


N biſhopric of Durham received its name from 
its chief town, called by the Saxons Deorham, or 
Dunholm, to expreſs its ſituation on a hill ſurrounded by 
a river, On the converſion of the kingdom of the Nor- 
thumbrians, of which this was a part, this county was 
beſtowed on St. Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfarn, and his 
ſucceſſors for ever. This grant was ratified both by the 
Danes and Normans, with the addition of ſeveral privi- 
leges, particularly that of being a county palatine, en- 
joying the ſame prerogatives within, as the king did 
without its bounds, with reſpect to forfeitures, &c. 
Thus it was a kind of royalty ſubordinate to the crown. 
It is bounded on the north by the river Tyne, which 
parts it from Northumberland; on the caſt by the Ger- 
man ocean; on the ſouth by the Tees, which divides it 
from Yorkſhire ; and on the weſt by Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland. It extends thirty-five miles in length, 
and thirty-four in breadth. It is in the dioceſe of 
own name, and contains nine market-towns, fifty-nine 


vicarages, one hundred and thirteen pariſhes, near two 


hundred and thirty villages, about fifteen thouſand nine 
hundred and eighty houſes, and ninety-fix thouſand nine 
hundred inhabitants ; but ſends only four members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for the 
city of Durham. | 

The air of this county ie wholeſome, and though very 
ſharp. in the weſtern parts, is milder towards the ſea, 
whoſe warm vapours mitigate the ſeverity of the winter 
ſeaſons. The ſoil is very different, the weſtern ſide be- 
ing mountainous and barren, while the eaſtern and ſou- 


thern parts neatly reſemble the ſouth of England, and 


conſiſt of beautiful meadows, rich paſtures, woods, and 
corn-fields. The inhabitants have their induſtry re- 


warded by the immenſe quantities of coals, lead, and 


iron, found in the bowels of the earth. 


The principal rivers are the Weare, which riſes in. 
the weſtern part, and after ſeveral turnings falls into the. 


ſea at Sunderland. The Tees, which riſes within three 
miles of the head of the Weare, and forms the boundary 


between this county and Yorkſhire, The Tyne, of 


which we ſhall give a deſcription in treating of Nor- 
thumberland. 


The principal places in this county are the following * 
Durham is pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſituated on 


an eaſy aſcent, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Weare, 
over which are two largy Hove bridges, two hundred and 
ſixty-two miles from London, It is encompaſſed by a 


wall, and has a caſtle, ſeated on the higheſt part of the 


hill, now uſed for the biſhop's palace. It contains ſix 
pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, and is governed 
by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelye common -council- 


men, a recorder, a town-clerk, &c. Its pleaſant and 


healthful ſituation makes it much frequented by the neigh- 
bouring gentry, who, with the prebendaries of the cathe- 
dra], make the city look extremely chearful, and money 
circulate better than could otherwiſe be expected where 


there is little or no trade, The cathedral ſomewhat re- 


ſembles Weſtminſter abbey, and adjoining to it are the 
houſes of the dean and prebendaries. The biſhop, as count 
palatine, appoints all officers of juſtice ; and, before his 
prerogatives were abridged by ny VIII. had acourt 
of chancery and common- pleas ; iſſued out writs in his 
own name, and coined money. He is ſtill ſheriff para- 


mount, and his deputy is not obliged, like other ſheriff's, 


to account with the exchequer, but only with tht biſhop. 
The earldem of Sedberg is ftill annexed to the biſhopric, 
which is eſteemed one of the beſt in England; and as 
the country about Rome is called St. Peter's patrimony, 
ſo that about Durham is called St. Cuthbert's. | 


Sunderland, a ſea-port town, two hundred and ſixty- 
four miles from London, ſtands in a peninſula almoſt, 
| | furcounded by the ſea, It is a well built, thriving, and, 


popylous 


its” 
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populous town, inhabited by many fich merchants and 
tradeſmen, Its port is capable of containing many hun- 
dred fail of ſhips at one time, and from thence are load- 
ed and ſent great numbers of ſhips with coals, ſalt; glaſs, 
and other merchandize, as well to different places in this 
kingdom, as to foreign parts. It has a very fine church, 
with a dome at the eaſt end, under which is the altar, 
laced beneath a canopy of inlaid work, ſupported in 
— by two fluted columns of the Corinthian order. 
There is here a bathing-houſe, and a taſte for polite 
neſs and elegance has been introduced into the town. 

Darlington is a py town, two hundred and 
forty-three miles from London. It is ſeated in a flat, on 
the river Skern, which falls into the Tees, and is re- 
markable for its dirty ſituation, and its beautiful church, 
which has a high ſpire, riſing up in the midſt of it. It 
has a good ſtone bridge of conſiderable length, over little 
or no water. However, it is a place of good reſort, the 
market is large and convenient, and is particulacly cele- 
brated for its huckabacks, which are made no where 
elſe in England, and of which, as well as other linen 
cloth, it ſends up large quantities to London, The 
water of the Skern is eſteemed fo for bleaching, that 
linen has been ſent hither from Scotland co bleach, 

At Oxenhall near this town are three deep pirs called 
Hell Ketties, full of water, and which have occaſioned 
many fabulous ſtories among the country people, who 
imagine they have no bottom, The moſt probable opi- 
nion is, that they are old coal-pits, rendered uſeleſs by 
the water riſing in them. | 


SECT. XLII. 


Of Northumberland; its Name, Situation, Extent, Divi- 
ions, Repreſentatives in Parliament, Air, Soil, Produce, 
Rivers, and principal Towns. 65 FS 


HIS county received its name from its being ſituat- 

1 ed to the north of the Humber. In the Saxon 
heptatchy it was a part of the * of the Northum- 
brians, which contained not only the county now called 


# ® 


Northumberland, but alſo Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Dur- 
carved the arms of the biſhop of Durham, and on the 


ham, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland. It is ſeated in 
the extremity of England next to Scotland, and is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by the German ocean ; on the ſouth by the 
biſhopric of Durham and Cumberland ; on the weſt by 
Cumberland; and on the north-weſt by Scotland, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Tweed. It extends 
ſeventy-four miles in length, from north to ſouth, and 
forty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 
orthumberland contains twelve market-towns, nine 
vicarages, four hundred and fixty pariſhes, about twenty- 
two thouſand ſeven hundred an my houſes, and a hun- 
dred and twenty - ſix thouſand four hundred inhabitants. 
It is in the dioceſe of Durham, and ſends eight mem- 
ders to parliament; namely, two for the county, and 
two for each of the following boroughs, Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, Morpeth, and Berwick upon Tweed, 
The air of this county is not ſo cold as might be ima- 
ined from the latitude in which it lies; for its fituation 
tween two ſeas in the narroweſt part of England gives 
it the advantage of having the cold moderated by the va- 
urs of each, and for this reaſon the ſnow ſeldom lies 
Lal in Northumberland, except on the tops of high 
hills. The air is extremely healthful, and the K, 
who generally live to a great age, are ſeldom afflicted 
with ſickneſs. The ſoil is various, the eaſtern part, which 
is fruitful, having very good wheat and moſt ſorts of 


corn, and has rich meadows on the banks of the rivers ; | 
barren, it being wall | 
$ 


but the weſtern part is generally 
heathy and mountainous, "The ſouth-eaſt part aboun 
with pit coal, of which fix hundred thouſand chaldrons 
are computed to be annually ſhipped from thence for 
London, There are alſo = uantities of lead and 
timber. This county gives title of earl to the noble and 
ancient family of Piercy. | | 

The rivers cauſe the country to be well watered, and 
afford great ny of ſalmon” and trout. The principal 
of theſe are the Tyne, the Tweed, and the Cocket; the 
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all veſſels that enter the river. 
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former has two arms riſing at a great diſtance from each 
other, but are united a little above Hexham: South Tyre 
riſes in the north-eaſt edge of Cumberland, but don 
entering Northumberland runs northward, and at length 
bends towards the eaſt, North Tyne his its ſource in 
the weſtern part of Northumberland; called Tyne-Dale. 
then running to the ſouth-eaſt it joins South Tyne near 
Hexham; from whence it runs caſtward by Newcaſtle 
into the German ocean. The Tweed is the bounds 
between this tourity and Scotland, in which jt riſes; and 
having entered Northumberland, purſues its courſe to 
the north-caſt, till it reaches the German ocean at 
Berwick. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places in this 
county. 1 

Newcaftle upon Tyne, the largeſt town of Northum- 
berland, ſtands two hundred and ſeventy-ſix miles from 
London: it is a large and populous town ſituated be- 
tween the Pits wall and the Tyne, which is here x 
fine and deep river, ſo that ſhips of a middling burthen 
may ſafely come up to the town; though the Fares col - 
liers are ſtationed at Shields; and it is fo ſecute an haven, 
that veſſels, when they have paſſed: Tynemouth-bar, are 
in no danger either from ſtorms or ſhallows. It is de- 
fended by Clifford's fort, which effectually commands 
The town may be con- 
ſidered as divided into two parts, of which Gateſhead, on 
Durham fide, is one, and both are joined by a bridge 
of ſeven-arches, on which is a ſtreet of houſes. The 
ſituation of the town is very uneven; it riſes on the 
north bank of the river, where the ſtreets upon the aſcent 
are exceeding ſteep. Moſt of the houſes are built with 
ſtone; but ſome of them are of timber, and the reſt of 
brick. Through this town went part of that wall which 
extended from tea to ſea, and was built by the Romans 
to defend the Britons, after they had drawn off all their 
choſen youth to fill their armies, againſt the incurſions 
of the Pits. The liberty of the town and the power of 
the corporation extend no farther than the gate upon 
the bridge, which ſome years ago put a ſtop to a ter- 
rible fire, which would otherwiſe, perhaps have burnt 
the whole ſtreet of houſes on that fide of the bridge, as 
it did thoſe beyond it. On the caſt fide of this gate are 


weſt fide thoſe of the town of Newcaſtle. The town is 
defended by an exceeding ſtrong wall, in which are ſeven 
gates, and as many turrets, with ſeveral cazemares bomb- 
proof, The caftle, which is old and ruinous, over-looks 
the whole town. | 

The greateſt inconveniencies of Newcaſtle are its ſitua- 
tion on the declivity of two hills, and the buildings bein 

cloſe and old, which render it improper for tho 

who ſeek a reſidence of pleafure ; but then, as the river 
which runs between the two hills renders it a place of 
great trade, theſe inconveniencies are abundantly recom- 
penſed, | 

There is here a very noble exchange, and the wall of 
the town, runningygfrom it parallel with the river, leaves 
a ſpacious piece off ground before it, between the water 
and the wall, which being well wharfed and faced with . 
free · ſlone, forms the longeſt and largeſt quay for landing 
goods, that is to be ſeen in England, except that at Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk. Here are four” pariſh churches, be- 
ſides one at Gateshead, and likewiſe ſeveral meeting- 
houſes. St. Nicholas's church ſtands on the top of 2 
high hill, and has a lofty ſteeple of curious architecture. 
There is a great deſcent front it, and a ſtream of water 
in time of drought runs down from a noble conduit, 
that ſtands far up in the town, and is of great uſe to the 
inhabitants near it. Among the'other public buildings 
is a manſion houſe for the mayor, who dwells in it du- 
ring his mayoralty, with his officers and attendants, at 
the rown's expence, who allow him, in order to keep 
up his ſtate, fix hundred pounds for the year, Here is 
alſo a hall for the ſurgeons to meet in, and a large boſ- 
pital, built by the contribution of the keel-men, for the 
maintenance of the poor of their fraternity, and ſeveral 
| charitable foundations. The town is almoſt ſurrounded 
with coal-pits, which furniſh ſuch immenſe 3 


of coals, that ſeveral thouſand ſhips are annually 2 
| | W 
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performel at Shields, ſeven mites" below the town ; but | Of” Cumberland ;" its Nami, Situation, Extent, Didi, 

| the coals af®br6ught chiefly from thence, and che quan- | n Produce, Rivers, and prina- 
tity conſumed in theſe ſalt works is.fo great, that a pro- pal laces. ah WOLF 1907 W157 9 Sf 48 
digions cloud” of ſmoke riſes over the hills, and s 5 Nin eee, en 


thick; that it is fait may be ſeen at fixteen * ai 
tance. "Ships" are alſo built here to_perfeRion, as to 
ſtrength arid firmneſs ; and there ate here à conhderable 
nuniber of merchants, who trade to Holland, 1 
e 


Fondo to ſome” authors, this county Was 
5 originally called Cumbria, which name Was at 
length changed to Cumberland.” Ir is bounded « n the 
nts, : laad, north'by Scotland ; on the eaſt by Nef umb, part 
Norway, and the Baltic. This town gives title of du of the biſhopric of Durham, and Weſtmorela d; on the 
to the noble family of Holfes. „ | foutt; by Lancaſtiire; and on the welt by the Iriſh ſea, 

- Berwick,” is pleaſantly firuated on the ſouth ſide of an It extends ſeventy-five miles in length, and twenty-ſeve 
eaſy declivity, on the Scots coaſt of the river Tweed, in breadth, . Cumberland is divided into five wards, 153 
about half à mite diſtant from its conflux with the ſea. | contains one city, fourteen market-towns, ninet pariſhes, 
and three hundred ang chifty-nine Miles from London, | thirty-ſeven vicarages, near four hundfed and Been 
It is regularly fortified with baſtions, Hanks, and a ditch, villages, about fourteen thouſand eight hundred an 
on the north and eaſt; aud on the ſouth and welt with twenty houſes, and eighty-eight thouſand nine hungre 
high walls'welf built, and planted with canngn, to which inhabitants. It lies partly in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and 
the river Jerves às a moat. The houſes make a I partly in that of Carliſle, and ſends ſix members to par- 
dappesrante, abd the town-houſe is 4 handſome ſtructüte, liament, two for the county, "two. for Carliſle, and two 
With a lofty turret,” in "which is a ring . of eine bells, | for Socket. 
is à Let y ſtately bridge of fixteen arches. over the | The air is cold and piefein „ yet leſs nag wigbt be 

Werd. The cliurch, buitt bythe protector Cromwell, expected from its Fee fo far to the north,” Th 


a neat building; but has ,neither ſpire nor bells. | mountains feed lar 
The barracks form a regular ſquare, and will conve- | ticularly ſweet an 
niently contain two neee of foot. The town is | &c, 1h | 
8 by a mayor, A r corder, a town-Clerk, and four | proſpects it affords ; but theſe would be more beautify 

lifts. ee een e e eee LY could trees be brought to thrive here better than they 5 

1 
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ocks of ſheep, whoſe fleſh is par- 
good, and the valleys produce corn, 
is country 1s generally admired for the peat 


* 


Corn and e are ſhipped from this place for Lon | nerally do. The principal commodities produced by 
don and e but the principal trade conſiſts of Palm are coal, 1 ad, cor BY: 5 I; Jagel, Y | 
the ſalmon which is, taken in the Tweed, and eſteemed lead, -a mineral almoſt peculiar to this count 1 

. the beſt in the kingdom, great quantities of which, be- contains more than is ſufficient to Tupply a Kür pe; 
— 25 are put up in veſſels called kits, and ſhip- | wild-fowl, ſalmon, pearls, &c. The laft ate found in 


for London, where they ate called Newcaltle | muſcles at the mouth of a brook, called the Irt, which 


falmon. During the months of June and July the beſt | diſcharges itſelf into the ſea a little to the north of Ra- 
ſalmon may be bought at Berwick for one penny per | venglaſs.” u TIPS eee 
und. Conſiderable quantities of the ſmaller fiih are | * This county abounds with rivers and lakes, called by 
talive to London in veſſels called ſmacks, built for the inhabitants meets; of the former the Eden takes its 
that purpoſe, they having 4. well in the middle, bored | riſe from Ulles Water, and after a coutfe of about thirty 
full of holes for the free, paſſage of the | a, water, and | miles to the Abe turns to the weſt, and falls into 
in which the fich live without injury. | Solway frith. | 


is river is remarkable for A ſmall de- 
This town is garticularly, mentioned in all laws, pro- licious ſh. called char.” The Derwent runs through the 
tlamations, &c. * 


at comprehend hoth England and Scot- | middle of the county, and diſcharges itſelf into the [riſh 
land, as if it was in neither of theſe countries,. . | ſea. This river abounds with ſalmon, _R | 
Alnwiek is a populous and well built town, ſeated on | The chief towns in this county are the following: 
the north fide pt a hill near the river Aln, over which Carliſle, a city of great antiquity, is ſeated at the con- | 
is a, ſtone bridge, at the diſtance of three hundred and | uence of ſeyeral ſmall riyers, which almoſt encompaſs | 
ten miles from London. It has a large town-houſe, | it : the river Peterill running on the eaſt, Cauda on the 
where the quafter-ſeſſions and county courts are held, | weſt, and Eden on the north, which ſoon after falls into 
and the members of parliament elected. It has three | the ſea, It ſtands three hundred and” one miles from 
gates which are almoſt entire, and ſhew that it was for- | London, and is ſurrounded with walls, and defended 
merly ſurrounded. by a. wall, and is defended by an old | by a caſtle, which ſtands on the weſt fide, The houſes 
ſtately, Gothic caltle, the ſeat of the earls of Northum- are well built, and the cathedral is a venerable Gothic 
berland, _— | n pile; beſides which there is another church called St. 
About ſeven miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Alnwick ſtands | Cuchbert's. The city, has three gates, called Scots-gate, 
Warkworth, a pleaſant village which gives title to the | Iriſh-gate, and Engliſh-gate; and the walls are ſo thick, 
eldeſt ſon of the earl of Northumberland; and near it is | that three men may. walk a-breaft on them, within the | 
a remarkable cave, called the Hermitage, cut out of the | parapet. Over the Eden is a bridge that leads towards | | 
ſolid rock. The roof is arched, and the ſides adorned Beedaad. Which is not above fix miles off. The city is | 
with pillars in the Gothic taſte, It is divided into two | very ſmall, but has a good trade in fuſtiaus. It has ſuf- | 
irtments of the ſame dimenſions, one of which ſeems | fered the fate of moſt frontier towns, and has been taken, 
o haye been a lodging- room, and the other a chapel, | retaken, burat, and deſtrayed ſeveral times by the Scots, 
At the eaſt end of the chapel is an altar, with a | Dages, and Norwegians; and lay once in ruins for near 
croſs cut in the rock above it; and in the window | two hundred years, till it was rebuilt by William Rufus. {4 
the figure of a woman in a. recumbent, poſture at .full | In 1745 this city Was taken by the rebels, and ſoon after | 
— „At one end of this figure is another, which n his late royal highneſs William duke of Cum- | 
ſeems to be weeping over it, and at the other à bull's | berland. It is under the government, of 2 mayor, twelve 
n 4 -  , | alderqpen, Ke: and. Pere begins the remains ol the ee 
Ide higheſt mountain in this N or perhaps in | mous wall which the emperor Severus pant inſtead « 
all. England, is that of Cheviot, made famous by the old | Hadrian;s.dyke,,or 8 and which croffed the north 
allad of Cheyy Chace. The top, to thoſe who, are be- end of this county an extended throu h_the ſouthern 


——_ == —_—_L___—__— 


low, (gems, 10 fercninate in a point; but has a level.plain | part, of Northumberland, endig ar che German ocran, 
about a, mile and a half in Neue, mite e ee of the river Lyne, in ;order to preyen 
pool of water in the midſt. of it, From hence, in clear | the P icts invad 0 7097795 1 h 4 s City gixes title of 

| EN 


is an extenſwe proſpect of near fiſty miles on earl to the noble fam n 
4 anc _Y 1 hon 6 1 e | e Vhite oy is Seared of. cre of the Tea, on the 


every . wy, em. on th 
north end of a great „There is a quarry of a h 
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white ſtone, which gives name to the place; and which, 
with the help of a 
into which ſmall barks may enter. It ſtands forty miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Carliſle, and two hundred and 
eighty-nine north-weſt of London ; and, by the en- 
couragement of the Lowther family, has riſen from be- 
ing a ſmall place to be a con ble one, it bein 
about one-third bi than the city of Carliſle, 
22 three Sine 5 of 1 who are 
b odged, and embarked in profitable employments; 
fo that has i here a continual ſcene of induſtry, and 
buſineſs is carried on with great diſpatch, without hurry 
or confuſion, They habe a plentiful and commodious 
market, and the adjacent country is well cultivated and 
ſtre ed with neat and pleaſant houſes, There is here a 
cuſtom-houſe, and the port is well ſecured by nume- 
rous and coſtly works, The coal-trade is ſo increaſed of 
late, that it is the moſt eminent port in England for it, 
next to Newcaſtle, for the city of Dublin, and all the 
towns of Ireland on that coaſt, with ſore parts of Scot- 
land and the Ille of Man, are principally ſupplied from 
hence ; and the late Sir James Lowther was ſaid to have 
fent from hence to Ireland annually as many coals as 
brought him in near twenty thouſand pounds per annum, 

The coal in the mines near this place has ſeveral times 
been ſet on fire by the ſulminating damps, and has con- 
tinued burning for many months till large ſtreams of 
water were conducted into the mines, and {ſuffered to fill 
thoſe parts where the coal was on fire. But more mines 
have ruined by inundations from ſprings burſting 
into them. | | 


In order to deſcribe theſe wonders of nature and art, 


the reader may ſuppoſe, ſays our author, 'that he has en- 
tered the mines at an opening at the bottom of a hill, and 
has already paſſed through à long adit hewn in the rock 
and arched over with brick, which is the principal roa 
into them for men and horſes; and which, by a ſteep 
deſcent, leads down to the loweſt vein of coal. Being 
ived at the coal he ſtill deſcends by ways leſs ſteep till, 
r a journey of a mile and a half, he arrives at the 
profoundeſt part of the mine. The greateſt part of this 
deſcent is through ſpacious galleries, which continually 
interſect other galleries, all the coal being cut away, ex- 
cept large pillars, which in deep parts of the mine are 
three yards higb, and about twelve E ſquare at the 
baſe; ſuch great ſtrength bug required to ſupport the 
derous roof, Thoſe who deſcend into theſe mines 
them moſt cloſe and ſultry in the middle parts that 
are moſt remote from the = and adits, and ive 
them to grow cooler the 'nearer they approach to thoſe 
pits.and adits that are ſunk to the deepeſt parts of the 
mines 3 down which pits large ſtreams of freſh air are 
made to deſcend, and up which the water. is drawn by 
means of fire-engines. Theſe mines are ſunk to the 
depth of a hundred and thirty fathoms, and are extend- 
ed under the ſea to places where there is above them 
ſufficient depths of water for ſhips of large burthen. Theſe 
are the deepeſt coal-mines that have been hitherto wrought, 
and perhaps the miners have not in any other part of the 
globe penetrated to ſo great a depth below the ſurface 
of the ſea 3 the very mines in Hungary, Peru, &c. being 
ſituated. in mountainous countries, where the ſurface of 
the earth is elevated to a great height above the level of 


beach. or Perih large well built pl 
4 ith, or Perith, is a arg uilt place 
8 vg fs hundred and 


ſeated under a bill called Perith Fel 
eighty- two miles from London ; it has a very good mar- 
ket for all ſorts'of commodities and cattle ; the market- 


houſe is convenient and os and the church is a 
7 


large and very handſome ucture. The town is built 
of red ſtone, whence it received its name Penrith, which 
jn Britiſh ſignifies a red hill. N Jt 


This having been a frontier county, the ancient ſeats 
of the nobility and gentry are, for the moſt pore built 
in the form. of caſtles. "We ſhall bere defcribe Corby- 

fle, which did lately, if it does not fill, belong to Mr. 
Howard, a deſcendant of the family of the dukes of Nor- 
folk,. and which we chufe, as it will give us an oppottu- 

ity of deſcribing the natural beauties of this county, as 
they are here improved by art. 8 


ſtone wall, ſecures the harbour | 
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ExcLaxy, 


Corby-caſtle -is ſeated four or five miles to the ſouth. 
eaſt of Carliſle, and is a neat but plain ſtone building 
The entrance to the houſe is by a large ſquare court, on 
the right hand of which are the gardens, and on the leſt 
offices for the ſervanty and fiabling for horſes. It is 
plentifully watered by ſprings in ſeveral large reſeryoi;; 
made about the houſe, which ſtands near the precipice of 
a rock, which on the back part is about a hundred fee; 
high. In this rock is cut a regular pair of ſtairs about 

lix feet wide, with all their ornaments down to the bot- 
tom. As you deſcend theſe flair, you paſs by ſeveral 
rooms hewn out of the rock, of about ſixteen feet ſquare, 
which have no other furniture than tables and ſeats ma 

| out of the ſtone, At the bottom of theſe ſtairs you 
aſcend another pair about ten feet high, which leads to 
a terrace made in the form of a ſemi-circle, by the ſide 
of which runs the river Eden. The terrace preſents a 
fine view of another part of the rock of equal height with 
the former ; from the top of which falls a moſt beautiful 
cataract, It is at leaſt a hundred feet high, and the 
water is broken by the pointed ridges of the rock into ſo 
many forms, and flies about in 4 delightfully rude a 
manner, as affords a 3 inſtance of the power of 
art in embelliſhing nature. From this terrace you have 
a view of half a mile long of the river on the right hand, 
and a hanging grove of trees, juſt as nature has placed 
them, on the left; and at the end of the walk is a 
ſmall banquetting-room, with a portico in the front, 
facing the walk. On the other ſide of the river, oppo- 
ſite the houſe, are the remains of an old caſtle, under 
which is an hermit's cave. | | 
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cipal Towns, 


its Name, Situation, Extent, 


Divi 
„ 


and prin- 


2 county probably received its name from its 
weſtern ſituation, and the meers or lakes it con- 
tains. It is bounded on the north and north-weſt 
Cumberland, on the north- eaſt and eaſt by the biſhopric 
of Durham and Yorkſhire, on the ſouth-caſt by York- 
ſhire, and on the ſouth and ſouth-wef# by Lancaſhire 
Its extent from north to ſouth is about forty miles, and 
its breadth from eaſt to weſt twenty-one. It is generally 
divided into the baronies of Kendal and Weſtmoreland ; 
the former is very mountainous, but the latter is a large 
champaign country. Theſe are the only principal divi- 
fions of this county, which contains eight market-towns, 
twenty-ſix pariſhes, two hundred and twenty villages, 
above fix thouſand five hundred houſes, and thicty-nine 
thouſand inhabitants. It lies partly in the dioceſe of 
Cheſter, and partly in that of Carliſle. The earl of 
Thanet is hereditary ſheriff of the county, which ſends 
only four members to parliament, namely, two for the 
county, and two for borough of Appleby. Weſt- 
Re gives the title of carl to the noble family of 

ane. | i 1 

The air is clear, , and ſalubrious, the natives 
being ſeldom troubled with diſeaſes ; but generally live 
to a good old age. The foil is various, that on the 
mountains is very barren, while that in the valleys is 
fertile, producing good corn and graſs, eſpecially in the 
meadows near rivers. In L hilly parts on the 
weltern borders it is generally believed there are vaſt 
quantities of copper ore, and veins of gold; ſome mines 
of copper are worked, but moſt of the ore lies ſo deep, 
that it will not anſwer the expence N. 


. The gone rivers are the Eden, the Lone, and the 
Kan. Eden, which riſes in the eaſtern borders, 
runs moſtly northward, and having received eight ſmall 
rivers, enters Cumberland. The Lone . riſes within a 


| few miles of the Eden, and after running a little way to 


| 


: 
4 
: 


the eaſtward, turns toward the ſouth, and enters Lanca- 
ſhire. © The Kan, or Can; flows from a lake called Kan, 
or Kent-meer, and running moſtly fouthward, after it 
has paſſed Kendal, which takes its name from this mo 
to 


falls into the Iriſh ſea at the ſouth-weſt poin 


county+ 


EuorAuß. 


generally ſwift limpid ſtre ams, well ſtored with excellent 
trouts. -— ö | + 
Among the mountains in the ſouth part of the county, 
on the borders of Cumberland lies; Winander-meer, 
ſaid to be the greateſt lake in England, and to be ſo 


with one continued rock. In ſome parts it is of a vaſt 
depth, and is well ſtored. with chare-fiſh, which is rarely 
found, except among the Alps. The Ulles-water is # 
lake alſo well ſtocked with and has likewiſe ſome 
chares ; but not in ſuch: plenty as the former. Both 
Cumberland and this county lay claim to this lake. 
The chief towns in this county are the following: 
Appleby: is ſeated on the river Eden, by which it is 
ſurrounded, two hundred and eighty miles from 
London. It is a very ancient place but is much decayed, 
and chiefly conſiſts of only one broad ſtreet of mean 
houſes. | This is eſteemed the county town, and here 
the aſſiaes are held in the town-hall. At the upper end 
of the Broad-ftreet is a caſtle, which was formerly the 
for matefaQtors, and is ſurrounded with the river 
and with a ditch. At the lower end of the town are the 
church and a ſchool. It is governed by a mayor, a re- 
corder, twelve aldermen, a common council, and ſer- 
ants at mace. | 
Kendal is ſeated in a valley among hills, on the weſt 
fide of the river Kan or Kent, two hundred and fiſty-ſix 
miles from London, and is a rich and populous town 
' which has two bridges of ſtone, and another of wood, 
over the tiver, and at a ſmall diſtance are the ruins of a 
caſtle. The church is a handſome ſtructure, ſupported 
by five rows of handſome pillars, and has two chapels of 
eaſe, A free ſchool ſtands on the fide of the church-yard 
and is well endowed, having exhibitions to Queen's 
college in Oxford. The town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets 
neatly paved, one of which is very long, and has a bridge 
in the middle. The market is plentifully ſupplied with 
all kinds of proviſions, and with woollen yarn, and the 
town is famous for its manufacture of cottons, druggets, 
Lonſdale, or Kirby Lonſdale, is a large well built 
town, ſeated on the river Lone, two hundred and thirty- 
one miles to the north-north-weſt of London, and has a 
handſome ftone bridge with a ſtately church, and a fine 
c_— from which and from the banks of the ri- 
ver is a fine proſpe& of the mountains at a great diſtance, 
and of the beautiful courſe of the river Lone, in a 
. This town has a good trade in 


SECT. XLV. 
Of Lancaſhire z its Situation, Extent, Repre- 


ſentatives in Parliament, and Rivers. A conciſe Account 
of the curious Canals forming by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
for extending the Navigation within Land through this and 
the neighbouring Gounties. Of the — Towns of 
— — a remarkable Cave, and Objetts of 


"Poly county receives. its name from Lancaſter its 
county town. It is bounded on the north by Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland; on the eaſt by Yorkſhire, on 
the ſouth by Cheſhire ; and on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea. 
It extends ſeventy miles in 
—— it is divided into five hundreds, wan . — 
twelve vicarages, twenty-ſeven market towns, ſixty- one 
pariſhes, eight hundred and ninety-four villages, about 
ſorty- three thouſand houſes, and two hundred and ſixty 
thouſand inhabitants. kt lies in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 
and ſends fourteen members to parliament, namely, two 
| for the county, and two for each of the following bo- 


thero, and 


ſidered under three different claſſes ; the billy parts are 


. 


3 — Liverpool, Preſton, Wigan, Cli- 
ewton. x : 21k 7 


© The air, here is in general very healthful, the inhabi- 
tants often living to a great age. The ſoil may be con- 


called by the Saxons from its winding banks. It is 24 
bout ten miles in length, and paved as it were at bottom | 


of | forth in this ſcene of darkneſs a 


length, and thirty-five -in | - 
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county. Theſe rivers run in rocky channels, and are | ſtony and barren ; the levef grounds bear crops of heat 


and barley, and there are here alſo moſs ground, wich 
affords little elſe but turf and fir-trees, that are frequently 


found lying under the ſurface; The chief commodities 


of this county are great plenty of all ſorts of proviſions ; 
pit coal, of which they have a ſpecies called cannel- 
coal, which far exceeds all other, not only in making 4 
clear fire, but by in its being capable of being manufactur- 
ed into candleſticks, cups, ſtandiſhes, ſnuff-boxes, &c. 


and of being poliſhed ſo as to repreſent a beautiful black 


marble, The manufaQtufes of this county are woollen 
and cotton eloths of various kinds, tickings, and cotton 
velvets, for which Mancheſtet is patticulatly fa- 


1 mous; 


The principal rivers are the Merſey, which parts Che- 
ſhire and this county, and the Ribble which riſes in York- 
ſhire, and enters this county at Clitheto, running ſouth- 
weſt- by Preſton into the Iriſh ſea. Befides theſe there 
are many leſſer ſtreams; 

The navigation made by his grace the duke of Bridge- 
water in this county, is highly wotthy of notice. This was 
begun ſo lately as about fix years and bears veſſels 
of ſixty tons burthen, and is carried over two rivers the 
and the Irwell. The ſough, or adit, which was 
_ to be made, in order to drain the water from 
the mines, is rendered navigable for boats of ſix or 
ſeven tons burden, and forms a kind of ſubterraneous 
lake, which runs about a mile and a half under ground, 
and communicates with the canal. This lake which 
leads to the head of the mines, is arched over with b 
and is juſt wide enough for the paſſage of the boats : at 
the mouth of it are two folding doors, which are cloſed 
ſo ſoon as enter, and you then proceed by candle- 
light, which cafts a livid gloom, fetying only to make 

But this diſmal gloom is rendered ſtill more awful by 
the ſolemn echo of this ſubterraneous lake, which returns 
various and diſcordant ſounds. One while you are ſtruck 
with the grating noiſe of engines, which by a curious 
contrivance let down the coals into the boats : Then 
again you hear the ſhock of an exploſion, occaſioned by 
the blowing up the hard rock, which will not yield to 
any other force than that of gun-powder, The next mi- 
nute your ears are ſaluted by the ſongs of merriment 
from either ſex, who thus beguile their labours in the 
mine, 

You have no ſooner reached the head of the works, 
than a new ſcene opens to your view. There you behold 
men and women almoſt in the primitive ſtate of nature, 
toiling in different capacities, by the limmering of a 
dim taper : ſome digging coal out of the bowels of the 
earth; ſome again loading it in little made for 
”s purpoſe ; others drawing thoſe waggons to the 

10 N f 


When we behold, the i ious gentleman from 
whoſe letter we 11 this account, a part of 
our ſpecies deprived of ſun-ſhine, the common inheri- 
tance of mankind, and buried in à diſmal and confined 
cavern, our feelings prompt us to pity their condition; 
but when we obſerve the lively ray of chearfulneſs break 
diftreſs ; when we be= 
hold the glow of health in the midſt of damp and ſuffo- 
cation; we then ceaſe wy them, and begin to exa- 
mine ourſelyes : we then diſcover that our enjoyments 
above ground ſerve only to multiply our wants ; and are 


* 


convinced of the truth of that maxim, which aſſures us, 
that happineſs is every where, or no where. 6 e 
This navigation has already been of great benefit to 


the town and ighbou of Mancheſter, by re- 
ducing the price of coals to one half leſs than was uſu- 
ally paid; the poor, in particular, reap vaſt benefit from 
it, as coals are retailed to them in ſuch ſmall quantities 
as one hundted weight, at the rate of three pence half. 
penny. It has likewiſe great improvement to 
the lands through which it have been'eut, by means of the 
ſubterraneous drains which has been made to con 
waters under the canal. When the navigation ſha}l 
extended to Liverpool; 'whither it —— Cars 
ried in about four or five years, the towns and nei 

hood of Liverpool and Manch p 


ghbour- 
eſter wilt have the bene - 
l a | fit 


* 
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of ſaving, half the expence. of the water · catriage they 


Dow pay. ” 4 X »4 - 3; 74 | g ” 
_ The principal places in this county are the follow- 


in | 3 8 
, 3838 the county town, 4 

the river Lone, two hundred and thirty-three miles 
om London, and is an, ancient, neat, and handſome 
town ;, but its port is deczyed, and incapable of re- 


ceiving ſhips of any conſiderable burthen. The bridge 


bas five arches and is ſtrong and handſome. The caſtle 
is now the county goal, in which the aſſines are held, 
a f upon its top at one corner, is 4 ſquare tower called 
To n df Gaunt's chair, from whence you have a. de- 
lightſul, proſpect of the adjacent country; and of the 
courſe of the. river, Lone; but mere eſpecially towards 
the ſea, where you have. an extenſive view over it to the 
Ile of Man. There is a handſome. ſquare of neat build» 
ings near the caſtle ; but the town has little trade, and 
is but thinly inhabited. It bas only one church, and is 
governeq& by a mayor, xc. 
Abo 15 miles from Lancaſter is à remarkable cave 
called Duval 


ill-bole. In the middle of alargegoms 
mon a brgok, New-Ri 
a corn: mill 


near as big as the ver, after turn · 
f all juſt at the entrance of the cave, runs 
int its mouth by ſeveral, beautiful caſcades, continuing 
its courſe two miles under a large mquntainz and at lait 
akes its appearance again ncar Carnford, a village in 
the road to Kendal, The trance of this ſubtetraneous 
chanoel bas ſomething, pleaki h 
t the. top: you deſcend about ten yards perpendicular by 
means of chinks in the rock, and clumps. of ces + the 
| paſſage is then almoſt ga to the horizon leading to 
the right, a little winding, till, you have ſome hundreds 
of yards thick of rocks and miner above your head. 
In this manner, ſays our author, we: proceeded, ſome- 
« times . vaults, ſo capacious that e could 
& neither ſee. the roof or ſides, and ſometimes on all- 
&« four, ſtill following the brook, which entertained. us 
& with. aſort of harmony well ſuitiag the place; for the 
©. different height of its falls were as ſo many keys of 
1 muſic, hich being all conveyed to us by. an amazing 
& eccho, greatly added to the majeſtic horror which ſur- 
* rounded us. our,return we were more particular in 
&* our obſervations. The falls from one rock to another 
ei broke the rays of our candles, ſo as to form the moſt 
© .romantic vibrations and appearances upon the varie- 
* gated roof. The fides too are not leſs remarkable for 
- Meir fine colouring ; the damps, the creeping vege- 
© tables, and the ſeams in the marble and limeſtone parts 
< of the rocks, form as many tints as are ſeen in the rain- 
* bow, and, are goyered, with aiperpetual varniſh from 
«+ e. juſt weeping ſprings that trickle from the roof. 
| « When we arrived at the mouth, and once more be- 
<< held, the cheating day-light, I could not but admire 
„the uncouth. manner in which nature has thrown to- 
«c gether. the huge rocks which compoſe the arch over 
the enttance; but, as if conſcious: of its rudeneſs, 
10 las, clothed it with trees and ſhrubs of the moſt 
&© various and beautiful yerdure, Which bend downwards, 
© ang with their leaves cover all the rugged parts of the 
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4 very large and populous town, is ſeated 
between the rivets Irk and Irwell, upon a rocky hill, a 
undred and ſixty-ſix miles to the north-north-weſt 
London, and is a plage of great antiquity. It carries on 
extenſive. trade in cottons, tickings, velvets, and a 


\ 
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boats paſſing every day between the two places, and | lows,; two! chaplains, ſour ſingin 


ſeated near the mouth 


ngly terrible: from the mill 


ſupported 


of 


Exot Aub 


g men, and! ſour cho- | 
riſters. The hoſpital was ſounded ſos ſorty boys ; but 
its revenue is ſo much improved, that it at preſent main« 

| tains ſixty. Thelibrary is well-ſupplied with books, and 

| has a revenue, for buying others, and a competent mains 

; tenance fot the librarian.  T he-free-ſchoot has been alſo 

much improved. Mancheſter has likewiſe many imeers 

ing-houſes of Diſſenters, and a handſome town-houſe; 
ſome new ſtreets have been lately built with, great ele. 
nce. Tde chief magiſtrate is a conſtable, or head- 
rough. This tows' gwes title of duke to the ancient 
and noble family of Montag on ole 
Liverpool, or Leyerpoole, is commodiouſly ſeated on 
the river Merſey, a hundted and cighty-five miles hom 

London, in the fiſty · third degree twenty - two minutes 
north latitude; and in the ſecond degree thirty minutes 
weſt Longitude, where it has an excellent harbour; fhips 
being admitted into à noble wet dock, ſecured by large 

flood-gates. It is much increaſed and beautiſied within 

theſe —.— and, next to London and Briſtal, has 
the trade of any town in England; and will pro- 
bably ſoon, if it has not / already exceeded: the latttr. Here 
is a handiome town-houſe, ſupported by twelve ſtone 
pillars: and arches, and under it is the exchange ſor 
merchants. T he houſes are generally new and built 
with brick. It has alſo three or four churches, which 
are very noble ſtructures, and one of them has the fronts 
of the galleries, the pulpit and the altar entirely of ma- 
bogany. There are hers alſo ſeveral meeting-hbuſes fot 
Dutlenters, one of wbich is built in a circular ſorm, and 
thoſe-who meet there have printed forms of prayet dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the church of England; a peculiarity 
that is in no other diſſenting mecting-houſe in this kifig- 
dom ; but will probably be imitated by other eongraga- 
tions. The town is governed by a/mayot and aldermen. 

It has à good ſtee- ſchool, a very noble chatity-ſchool, 
the generous contributioꝶs of the inhabi - 

ty boys and twelve gitls, who ate maintain» 

| ing: | Here are allo ſe - 
veral alms- houſes for the -ſupport ot failors widows and 
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arrington is a large market - town ſeated on the river 

Merſey, a hundred and eighty- two miles from London. 

It contains two churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, and a 

Romiſh chapel ; and is a large handſome place, whoſe 

market is well ſupplied with corn, "cattle, and fiſn. In 

this town has been lately founded an academy upon a 

noble and extenſive plan, for the education of youth for 

the learned profeſſions. Here is a ſtone bridge over the 
river, which leads into Cheſhire. In this town and the 
neighbouring villages ſail-cloth is made for the royal 

_ Here are alſo copper-works, ſugar-houſes, and 

glaſs-houſes, which furniſh the induſtrious with the 

means of obtaining 's comfortable ſubſiſtence ; and on the 
banks of the Merſey, which, by means of wears and 
locks, is made navigable to Mancheſter, are paper-mills, 
gunpowder-milla, oil - mills, iron forges, and flitting-mills. 
Preſton, a large fine town ſeated on the river Ribble, 
two hundted and eleven miles from London. Phough it 
has no manufactute, yet as it has à court of chancery, 
and other officers.of.juſtice for the county palatine of Lan- 
caſter, it is full of gentlemen, attorneys, proctors, and 
notaries. It is a clean, neat, and gay place, to which 
the gentry. many miles round reſort in winter, and have 
aſſemblies, balls, &c. hence it is vulgarly called Proud 

Preſton. It has a large market- place, and the ſtreets 

are open, wide, and well paved. On thi 2 

common are frequent horſe · races. Near it the duke © 

Hamilton, Who came to refeue Charles I. from impri- 

ſonment, was defeated in 1648; as were alſo the / Engliſn 

rebels undet general Foſter, on the twelfth of Novem- 


ber, 1% . 4 bn | 
i885 | Hi built +town;” ſeated on the river 


tants, for 


Wi a 
Douglas, a hundred and nine miles from London 
is inhabited by ſhop · keepers bf almoſt all Kinds, und hat 
— hea \for. its minufacture of coverlets, 166 und 
ankets. mae ee. 
Within a mile und- Half of this town, fays Dr. 
Gibſon, biſhoplof Dondon/ is a well, which ar firſt ſight 
does not appear ta bel ſpring, but rather * 
: e 
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upon e ing it, there preſently breaks out a ſulphure- 
— pa hich makes the — bubble up 2 if it 
boiled 3 a candle being put to it, it preſently takes fire, 
and burns like brandy; the flame in à calm ſeaſon will 
continue a whole day; by the heat of which you may 
boil eggs, meat, &c. though the water itſelf be cold: 
but by the bubbling the water does not increaſe ; it being 
only kept in motion by the ſuddery halitus of the vapours 
breaking out. The fame water taken out of the well 
will not burn. 


SEC T. XLVI. 


Cheſhire 3 its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repreſentatives 
Y w_ Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


HESHIRE is ſeparated on the north from Lanca- 
ſhire by the river Merſey, but juſt at the north- 
eaſt point it — on Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt it is bound - 
ed by Derbyſhire ; on the ſouth-eaſt by Staffordſhire ; 
on the ſouth by Shropſhire ; on the weſt by Denbighſhire 
and Flintſhire, from which it is ſeparated the Dee ; 
and on the north-weſt it is waſhed by the Irifh ſea, into 
which projects a peninſula about ſixteen miles in length, 
and ſeven in breadth, formed by the mouths of the 
Merſey and the Dee. 

The whole county extends fifty miles in length and 
thirty-three in breadth, and is divided into ſeven hun- 
dreds, in which are contained thirteen. market-towns, 
twenty vicarages, eighty-ſix pariſhes, fix hundred and 
ſeventy villages, about twenty-four thouſand one hundred 
houſes, and a hundred and fixty-four thouſand three hun- 
dred inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of Chefter, and 
ſends only four members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, and two for the city of Cheſter, | 

As this, as well as Lancaſhire, is a r 
it has a diſtinct government, which is adminiſtered by a 
chamberlain, a judge ſpecial, called chief-juſtice of 
Cheſhire, a puiſny judge, &c. = | 

The air is temperately cold and very healthy ; for 
the 1 of the inhabitants live to a good old age. 
It is very rich in paſture and corn- land; but there are 
ſeveral heaths upon which horſes and ſheep feed. The 
country is generally level, and the extenſive paſtures with 
' which it abounds feed a great number of eows, whoſe 
milk is peculiarly rich, and of which is made the excellent 


cheeſe well known by the name of Cheſhire ; and ſuch | 


quantities are made of it, that London alone is ſaid to take 
annually fourteen thouſand tons of it: vaſt quantities are 
alſo ſent to Briſtol, York, Scotland, Ireland, &e. How- 
ever, a conſiderable quantity of what commonly goes by 
the name of Cheſhire cheeſe is made in Shropſhire, Staf- 
fordſhire, and Lancaſhire, This county alſo uces 
excellent ſalt, mill- ſtones little inferior to thoſe of France, 
fowl, fiſh, and metals. 

The principal rivers of Cheſhire are the Merſey, which 
runs from the north-eaſt, and is the boundary between 
this county and Lancaſhire; the Wevel, which riſes in 
Shropſhire, and, after running about eighteen miles from 
ſouth to north, turns to the weſtward, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the mouth of the Merfey : the Dee, which 
riſes from two fountains in Wales, enters this county at 
Grafton, and running almoſt due north to Cheſter diſ- 
c itſelf by a very wide and extended mouth into 
the Iriſh ſea. It abounds with fine ſalmon and trout. 
The principal towns in Cheſhire are the following : 

Cheſter is a very ancient eity, a hundred and eighty- 
two miles north-weſt of London. It is of a quadrangular 
form, and the walls which ſurround it are two miles in 
circumference, affording a pleaſant walk, with very a- 
greeable proſpets. The city is ſquare, and the ftreets 
which croſs each other at right angles are bounded by 
four gates, which anſwer the four cardinal points, of 
which the eaſt in particular is very ſtately, It is re- 
markable that all the principal ftreets have a kind of 
piazza over the ground-floor,' in which are the tradeſ- 
men's ſhops : theſe afford ſhelter” from the rain, and at 
— 9 
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There is nothing about it that feems extraordinary; but, 


the end of every ſtreet is a flight of ſteps to aſcend to the 
piazza. Here is a ſtrong caſtle on the ſouth ſide of the 
city, in which is the county-hall, where all cauſes be- 


longing to the county palatine are determined. The ex- 


change is a neat building, ſupported by columns thirteen 
feet high, each of one ſtong, and over it is the city-hall. 
Here is a ſtrong ſtone bridge over the Dee, which ex- 
tends into Wales, and by it is a handſome water-houſe. 
Cheſter has ten pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, 
which is a pile venerable for its antiquity z but is in no 


extraordinary condition. It is governed by a mayor, two | 


ſheriffs, and twenty-four aldermen. It was formerly a 
harbour for ſhips ; but ſuch vaſt quantities of ſand have 
been thrown up by the ſea, that the river would hardly 
float a ſmall bark up to the city, Great pains have 
however, been taken to remedy this inconvenience, an 


the inhabitants have cut a canal of near ten miles in 


length at a very great expence, through which ſhips of 
conſiderable burthen may come to Cheſter. This city 


= title of ear] to his royal highneſs the prince of 
ales, 

Nantwich, or Namptwich, is ſeated on the banks of 
the river Wever, which runs through the middle of it, 
and is a large town, a hundred and ſixty-two miles from 
London. The pariſh-church is a ſpacious and beautiful 
ſtructure, with a ſteeple in the middle of it. The town 
is well built, and the ſtreets make a handſome appear- 
ance. | The inhabitants are rich, and carry on a 
trade, particularly in ſalt and cheeſe; the latter exceed- 
ing all that is made in the county from the excellency 
of the foil. Here are ſalt ſprings which lie on the banks 
of a freſh water ſtream, of which they make great quan- 
tities of white ſalt. The water brought from the ſalt 
ſprings to the wich-houſes, as. they are called, by 
troughs, are received into large caſks ſet in the ground 
from hence it is put into the leads, and a fire made for 


keeping it warm, during which women with wooden 


rakes gather it as it ſettles to the bottom. After this 
it is put into ſalt-barrows, a kind of wicker-baſkets, in the 
ſhape of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, that the water may drop 
from it and leave the ſalt dry. | 

Middlewich, which ftands between Nantwich and 
Northwich, likewiſe takes its name from its wich- 
houſes, and is alſo a large market-town, with a ſpacious 
church: it is ſeated on the river Croke, a hundred and 
fifty-ſix miles from London; has two excellent ſalt 
ſprings, and is chiefly noted for making ſalt. 

Northwich is likewiſe famous for the ſame ſprings, and 
is feated a hundred and fifty-nine miles from London. 
About the end of the laſt century was diſcovered on the 
ſouth ſide of the town roek-ſalt, which they ſtill con- 
tinue to dig up and ſend in great lumps to the maritime 

rts, where it is diſſolved and made into common falt. 
The ſalt mines here are very curious; they deſcend into 
them by a bucket a hundred and fifty fect fob the ſur- 
face of the earth, where the mine looks like a cathedral, 
ſupported by rows of pillars, and the roof that reſembles 
cryſtal all of the fame rock, tranſparent and littering 
from the numerous candles of the workmen labouring 
with their pick-axes, in digging it away. This rock- 
work extends ſeveral acres, The church of Northwich 
is a handſome building, with a fine roof and a ſemi-cir- 
cular choir. | 

Macclesfield is a large. handſome town, ſeated at the 
edge of a foreft of the ſame name, near the river Bollin, 
a PENS — * _ — — — it has a 

urch, with a high ſpire, a college adjoini 
-_ and alſo. a ee-ſchool. It has —— 
of hat · bands, twiſt, and mobair-buttons ; and ſome years 
ago ſeveral ſmall ſilk-mills have been erected here after 


the model of that of Derby. This town gives title of 


earl to the noble family of 

We have now gone through our deſcription of Eng- 
land; but, before we to Wales, ſhall give an ac- 
acount of the Iſle of Man, which lies oppoſite to the 
coaſt of Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire. | 


ker. 
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SECT, XLVII. 


The Iſle of MA x. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce; The Man- 

ners, Language, and Governhhent of the Inhabitants ;, their 

| Religion and Trade; with a conciſe Deſoription' of: the 
little Iſlands ſituated on its Coaftl. 


K SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


HE Ifle of Man, which Cafar calls Mona, is' 


| ſituated between England and Ireland, at almoſt 
an equal diſtance from each, and lies between the fiſty- 
third degree fifty-three minutes and the fifty-fourth-degree 
twent "five minutes north latitude, and in the fourth de- 
gree thirt minutes weſt longitude, It is about thirty 
miles in eren ſrom north to ſouth; in the wideſt part 
not above fifteen broad nor leſs than eight in the nar- 
roweſt, It is-entirely ſurrounded with rocks, and con- 
1 4 has a very dangerous coaſt. 
he Gi is very different ; the limeſtone ground to the 
fouth is as good as any in England; but the mountains 
zre cold and Jeſs fruitful. Theſe mountains extend in a 
ridge almoſt the whole length of the iſland, and ſupply 
the inhabitants quite round with exceeding good water 
and excellent peat for fuel, Snafield, the higheſt of 
theſe mountains, riſes- at leaſt five hundred and eighty 

rds above the level of the ſea, and from thence 1s a 
ſine roſpect of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

The air is cold and ſharp in winter; but where they 
bave ſhelter it is as mild as in Lancaſhire, the froſts be- 
ing ſhort, and the ſnow never lying long on the ground, 
eſpecially near the ſea. They have no coal-pits; but 

quarries of black marble, and other ſtones for 
Bonding, They have likewiſe mines of lead, copper, 
and iron. The orchards and gardens produce as fruit, 
roots, and vegetables, as any in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. | 

The horned cattle are generally leſs than thoſe of Eng- 
land, and the gentlemen have good draught and ſaddle 
horſes ; but there is a very ſmall ſort bred in the moun- 
tains three feet ſome inches high, which are very hand- 
ſome, and run with great ſwiftneſs, Here is alſo a breed 
of ſmall ſwine, lh run wild in the mountains ;. theſe 
and the wild ſheep are eſteemed excellent meat. T hey 
have no badgers, foxes, otters, moles, hedgehogs, ſnakes, 
or any other noxious animals. 

The number of inhabitants, beſides ſtrangers, amount 
to about twenty thouſand. They are an orderly civilized 
people, very charitable to the poor, and hoſpitable to 
ftrangers. Their language, which is called the Manks, 
is a dialect of that ſpoken in the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 
with a mixture of ſome Greek, Latin, and Welſh 
words. 

- In their habit and manner of living they imitate the 
Engliſh, only the poorer ſort wear a kind of ſandals 
made of untanned leather, they being croſs-laced from 
the toe to the inſtep. Oat-cakes are their common bread. 
They have mills both for grinding of corn or fulling of 
cloth. Their ſtaple commodities are wool, hides, and 
tallow z and they are extremely well ſituated for a fo- 
reign trade. | 
he iſland is, in civil concerns, divided into fix ſhead- 
ings, and every ſheading has its proper coroner, who is 
in the nature of a ſheriff, and is intruſted with the peace 
of his diſtri, ſecures criminals, and brings them to 
ſtice. The legiſlative power is lodged in twenty-four 
eys, ſo called from their unlocking, as it were, or foly- 
ing the difficulties of the law. Theſe repreſent the com- 
mons, and join with the lords court in making all new 
laws, and with the deemſters or judges in ſettling and 
determining the meaning of the ancient laws and cuſtoms 
m all di t caſes. The deemſters are two in number, 
theſe oO in caſes of common law, and of life and 
death; but ſuch controverſies as are too trivial to be 
brought a court, are diſpatched at their houſes. 

The biſhop of Man is 1 2 to the archbiſhop of 
Vork, and filled biſhop of Sodor and Man; the former 
.being a biſhopric in the weſtern iſland of Jana, or St. 
Columbus, commonly called Columb-kyle ; but the 


— 


Man. 


biſhop is a baron of the iſle, and has his own courts for 
his temporalities, in which one of the deemſters fits az 
judge „ but he has no ſeat in the houſe of lords, The 
religion and _ is exactly the ſame with that of the 
church of England. The clergy meet in convocation 
at leaſt once a year, on Thurſday in Whitſun-week, and 
they are dignified with the title of Sir before their Chric. 
tian names. There are here ſeventeen pariſh-churches, 
and four chapels ; with four market-towns. 
Douglas is the richeſt and moſt populous town of the 
iſland. The harbour for ſhips of tolerable burthen is ex- 
tremely ſafe, and has a fine mole which runs out into. 
the ſea, which renders this one of the beſt harbours in 
any part of the threr kingdoitts, 

he iſland has been ſucceſſively inhabited by the Bri- 
tons, Scotch, and Norwegians ; * at laſt became ſub- 
ject to England, about the cloſe of the reign of kin 
Edward I. or the beginning of that of Eawars ] 
King Henry IV. granted the iſland, together with the 
patronage of the biſhopric, to Sir John Stanley, and his 
heirs, in which family. it continued, till by marriage it 
came from the earl of Derby to the duke of Athol, in 
wy who was ſtiled king in Man. 

ts trade was very. great betore the year 1726 ;. but th 

late lord Derby farming out his — to —— he 
inſolence of thoſe farmers drew on the iſland the reſent- 
ment of the government of England, who by an act of 
parliament deprived the inhabitants of a fair trade with. 
this kingdom. This naturally introduced a clandeſtine 
commerce, which they carried on with England and 
Ireland with prodigious ſucceſs, and an immenſe quan- 
tity of foreign goods was annually run into both king- 
doms, till- the overnment, in 1765, thought proper to 
put an entire ſtop to it, by purchaſing of the duke of 
Athol the cuſtoms of the iſland, and permitting a free 
trade with England. 

On the little iſle of Peele, on the weft ſide of Mag, is 
a town of the ſame name, with a fortified caſtle. 

Before the ſouth promontory of Man, ia a little iand 
called the Calf of Man: it is about three miles in cir- 
cuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about two 
furlongs bread... At one time of the year it abounds with 
puffins, and alſo with a ſpecies of ducks and drakes, 
the Engliſh. called barnacles, and by the Scots clakes and 
ſoland geeſe. The puffins tis ſaid, 2 in the holes of 
the rabbits,. which for that time leave them to theſe 
ſtrangers. The old ones, ſays our author, leave the 
| young ones all day, and fly to the ſea, and returning late 
at night with their prey, diſgorge it into the ſtomachs of 
their young; by which means they, become alwoſt an en- 
tire lump of fat. In Auguſt, they are hunted as it js 
called, and no leſs than five thouſand of theſe young ones 
are generally taken eyery year; theſe are moſtly eaten on 
the iſland, but many of them are pickled, and ſent abroad 

as preſents. About the rocks of this iſland alſo breed an 


incredible number of all ſorts of ſea fowl. 


SECT. XEVIEL 
Of WALEs. 


Of this Country in general; with an Account of Flintſhire ; it 
Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and prin- 
cipal Towns, ; 


E are now come to Wales, an extenfive and moun- 
tainous country, ſeparated from England by 2 

range of almoſt inaccefſible mountains, which to the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain ſeemed formed. by nature as 
bulwarks for the defence of liberty. Thither therefore 
thoſe Britains retired, who, finding reſiſtance ineffectual, 
diſdained to ſubmit to the Romans, and thither they 
were followed by their countrymen, who were afterwards 
unable to oppoſe the victorious arms of the Saxons. 
Thus theſe barren. mountains became the aſylum of li- 
berty, and were inhabited by the brave, who for the ſake 
of that invaluable bleſſing, liberty, preferred them to 
their native poſſeſſions in the fertile plains of England. 
By this means they have preſerved their race, who 
ſill ſpeak the ſame language, bave the ſame tempers and 
„ diſpoſitions 
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diſpoſitions, and laugh at a digree that can be traced | 


no higher than William the Conqueror, oo OV 
The Saxons gave the country the name of Wallia, and 
the people that of Welſh, terms by-which they, uſed to 


denote nations and, countries, that appeared to them 


ſtrange and unknown. Hence the people themfelyes, 
who are unacquainted with the Engliſh, know riot that. 
their country is called Wales; or themſelves or their lan- 
uage termed Welſh ; but inſtead of Wales uſe the word 
Cycaryz or the antient country, and call the language 
Cymeraeg. However; people in affluent circumſtances, 
and thoſe who keep inns oft the public toads, generally 
ſpeak ugs. gi; 
It was anciently bounded on all ſides by the Severn and 
Dee, till the Saxons made themſelves maſters of all the 
plain country over theſe rivers, and Offa, king of Mer- 
cia, made a great ditch; as the boundary between his 
kingdom and Wales. "The kings of England alſo, after 


= 


the conqueſt, * the inhabitants to retire farther | 


weſtward, and to ſecure themſelves among the moun- 
tains, They enjoyed their own laws, lived under their 
own princes, and maintained their liberties againſt all 


the attempts of the Engliſh, till in 1282, Llewellin ap | 
Griffith, prince of Wales, loſt his life; in a battle ob- 


tained by Edward I. and afterwards diele bis queen, 
who was pregnant, to Caernarvon, whete ſhe was ſafely 
delivered, ſummoned a meeting of the Welfh lords, and 
proffered them the young child, a native of their own 
country, for their lord and governor, they readily {wore 
obedience to him, and ſince that time the king's eldeſt 
ſon has been created prince of Wales. n 

This country is at preſent divideſt into twelve coun- 
ties, Which, beginning at the north-eaft are Flintſhire, 
Denbighſhire, Caernarvon, Angleſey, Merionethſhire, 
and Montgomeryſhire, called North-Wales; Radnor- 
ſhire, Car Palbre, Pembrokeſhire, Caermarthenſhire, 
Brecknockſhire, and Glamorganſhire, termed South- 
Wales. 5 

Flintſhire, is bounded on the North by an arm of the 
ſea, which is properly the mouth of the river Dee; on 
the eaſt by Cheſhire, on the ſouth by Shropſhire, and 
on the ſouth-weſt and weſt by Denbighſhire, It is twen- 
ty-nine miles in length, and eighteen in breadth, and 1s 
{vided into five hundreds, in which are one market- 
town, twenty- eight pariſhes, about five thouſand four 
hundred houſes, and thirty-two thouſand four hundred 
inhabitants. The greateſt part of this county lies in the 
dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and the reſt belongs to that of 
Cheſter. It ſends two members to parliament, one for 
the county, and one for Flint. 


The air is cold but healthful, it is full of hills, inter- 


mixed with a few valleys, which are very fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſome wheat, and great plenty of rye. The cows, 
though ſmall, yield a great quantity of milk, in propor- 
tion to their ſize, and are excellent beef. The moun- 
tains are well ſtored with lead, coal, and mill-ftones. 
This county alſo produces good butter, cheeſe, and ho- 
ney, of which laſt the natives make metheglin, a whole- 
ſome liquor, much uſed in theſe parts. 

The principal rivers are the Clwyd, the Wheeler, the 
Dee, the Sevion, the Elwy, and the Alen, which fur- 
niſh Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh. | 
The principal towns in this county are the following. 

St. Aſaph, an epiſcopal city, called by the Welſh Lhan 
Elwy, as being ſituated at the confluence of the river 
Elwy with the Clwyd, obtained its Engliſh name from 
Aſaph, a devout man, who was biſhop of this place. 
The town though ſeated in a pleaſant vale, and the fee 
of a biſhop, is a poor ill built place, even without a, 
weekly market; and the cathedral is far from being an 
elegant ſtructure: the town has a bridge over each of the 
rivers above mentioned. * | 

Flint is fituated near the river Dee, where is a ſmall 
harbour, one hundred and ninety-four miles from London; 
but notwithſtanding its advantageous ſituation for trade, 
it is a mean place, without any market. The aſſizes are 


generally held here, and the town is governed by a mayor, | 


who is ſtiled governor of the caſtle, which now lies in 
ruitis, ; wa eld 1; „ 1.5 | 

N 'a town ſeated twelve miles to the eaſt of 
St. Afapb, and two hundred and twelve to the north- 


- 
* 
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weſt of London, is famous for St. Winifred's-well, which 
is orie of the fineſt ſprings in the world. It pours out 
uch a quantity of à water; that running in the middle 
of the ton down the fide: of à hill, it is made uſe of by 


every houſe as it paſſes; after which it turns ſeveral mills. 


Over the ſpring, where there is 4 handſome bath, is a 
neat chapel, which ſtands upon pillars, and on the win- 


dows are painted the hiſtory of St. Winifred's life. 

About the well grow ſome moſs,” which people fooliſhly 
imagine to be St, Winifred's hair. And as ſhe. is repu- 
ted à virgin martyr, who they tell you being raviſhed and 
murdeted, was interred here, on which this water ſprung 
out of her body when buried, the well is much frequen- 
ted by popiſh pilgrims out of devotion, as well as by 
thoſe who come to bathe in it, for medicinal purpoſes. 
Almoſt all the houſes of the town are either let into 
lodgings, or public houſes, and the Romiſh prieſts who 
attend here afe very numerous, and appear in diſguiſe. 

Caerwis, the only market-town in the county, is 
ſeated five miles to the eaſt of St. Aſaph, on an * | 
but is a ſmall place not wotthy of a particular deſcription. 


SE OCT. XIIx. 


Of Denbighſbirr ; it Situation, E tent, Divi 2 Air; 
Soil, Produte, Rivers,” and principal Towns, it Fa 


TI TIRE, is bounded on the eaſt by Flint- 
ſhire and Shropſhire, on the ſouth by Merioneth- 
ſhire; on the weſt by Caernarvonſhire, and on the north 
by the Iriſh/ſea. '1t extends thirty-nine miles in length, 
and fifteen 'in breadth. This county is divided into 
twelve hundreds, which contain four market-towns, fifty- 
ſeven pariſhes, about ſix thouſand four hundred houſes, 
and thirty-eight thouſand four hundred inhabitants. It 
is partly in the dioceſe 'of St. Aſaph; but the greateſt part 
of the vale of Clwyd is in the dioceſe of Bangor. It 
ſends two members to parliament, one for the county, 
and one for the borough of Denbigh. | 
The air of this county is very wholeſome, but ſharp, 
it being continually agitated by the winds which blow 
over the ſnowy tops of the mountains. The ſoil is va- 
rious ; for the famous vale of Clwyd is a fruitful, plea- 
fant, and delightful ſpot, ſaid to be equalled by few 
places in Europe, and takes up ſo great a part of the 
county, that it extends near ſeventeen miles from north 
to ſouth, and from eaſt to weſt about five. The eaſt 
ſide of the conmy is not very'fertile, and the weſt is in a 
manner entitely barren. The inhabitants generally live 
to a great age, and thoſe who dwell in the above vale 
are remarkable for retaining great vivacity to the longeſt 
period of life. The chief commodities this county af- 
_ are lead, horned cattle, ſheep, goats, fiſn, and 
owt. | | 
The valleys are well watered by rivers ; the Clwyd 
riſes in the middle of the county, and taking a compaſs 
to the ſouth-eaſt, then turns to the northward, and hay- 
ing entered Flintſhire falls into the Iriſh ſea. The 
Elwy riſes in the ſouth-weſt edge of the county, and 
runs chiefly to the north and north-eaſt, till it enters 
Flintſhire, immediately aftes which it falls into the 
Clwyd. The Dee enters this county from Merioneth- 
ſhire, and becomes” the boundary between this coun 
and Cheſhire, ' The Conway is the boundary between 
Denbighſhire and Caernarvonſnire. 
The principal places in this county are the following : 
Denbigh, the county town, is ſeated on the fide of a 
rocky hill on a branch of the river Clwyd, twenty-ſeven 
miles to the weſt of Cheſter, and two hundred and nine 
to the north-weſt of London. It was formerly walled 
round, and ſecured by a caſtle, thought to be impreg- 


| nable from its advantageous ſituation. It gives title of 


earl to the noble family of Fielding; it is governed b 

an alderman, two bailiffs, twenty-five capital burgeſſes, 
&c. Its market on Wedneſdays is plentifully ſupplied 
with corn, cattle, and other proviſions, The town is 


pretty large und populous, and a conſiderable trade is 
carried on by the tanners and glovers, 


Wrexham, which is eſteemed the largeſt town in North 
Wales, is ſeated on a river that falls into the Dee, and 


has | 
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has been much extolled on account of its church, the 
ſteeple of which has been much admited. It is indeed 
adorned with imagery ; but the work is mean, and the 
ſtatues without fancy or ſpirit ; and as the ſtone is of a; 
red and crumbling kind, it is greatly disſigured by time. 
The church is large; but they are much miſtaken who 
etend that it is one of the fineſt in England. The town 
is well built and populous ; and, besides the church, 
there are two large mecting-houſes, in one of which, it 
is ſaid, they preach in Welſh one part of the day, and in 
Kngliſh the other. There: is here a conſiderable manu - 
ſacture of flannel, which is ſent in large quantities from 
hence to London. | . 
Ruthen is ſeated in the vale of Clwyd, ten miles to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Denbigh, and a red and ninety- 
nine north-weſt of London, and bad once a large caſtle, 
which is now in ruins; it is a pretty large corporation 
—_ well inhabited, and has an hoſpital and a free- 
{ch * 1 "v7 | 
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Of Caernarvonſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, 
Soil, Produce, Mountains, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


AERNARVONSHIRE, or Carnaryonſhire, called 
by the Welſh Sir Gaernaxvon, is bounded on the 
north by the Iriſh ſea, on the eaſt by Denbighſhire, on 
the ſouth-eaſt by Merionethſhire, and on the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt by Angleſey and the Iriſh fea ; extending 
fifteen miles in length, and thirteen in breadth, This 
county is divided into ten hundreds, in which are ſix | 
market-towns, ſixty- eight pariſhes, about two thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy houſes, and upwards of ſixteen 
thouſand inhabitants. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Ban- 
gor, and ſends only two members to parliament, one for 
the county, and one for Caernarvon. | 
The air is cold and piercing, which may be attributed 
to the ſnow, which, on many of the mountains, lie for 
nine or ten months in the year. The foil is particularly 
ſtony, and riſes in vaſt mountains one above another, 
from whence this county has not been improperly called 
the Engliſh Alps. The higheſt mountain, which is call- 
ed Snowdon-hill, is boggy on the top, and has two lakes 
that abound with fiſh. The ſheep which feed on the 


fides of this mountain yield the ſweeteſt mutton, in 9 


Wales. The moſt remarkable mountain, next to that 
of Snowdon- hill, is Penman Mawr, which bangs per- 
pendicularly over the fea at fo vaſt a height, that few 
ſpeRators would be able to look down the dreadful ſteep, | 
a the fide next the ſea is a road cut out of the fide of 
the rock, about ſix or ſeven feet wide, which winds up 
a ſteep aſcent, defended on one fide by a flight wall, in 
ſome parts about a yard high, and in others by only a 
bank, that ſcarce riſes a foot above the road. The'ſea | 
is ſeen daſhing its waves forty fathoms below, and the 
mountain riſes as much above the traveller's head. This, 
dangerous and tremendous as it muſt appear, is the high 
to Holy-head, over which the lord lieutenant of Ireland 
s in his way to that port. Indeed the author of The 
our through Great Britain, ſays, there is no danger, it | 
being every where defended. by a wall; and another au- 
thor ſays, it is breaſt high, but they are both miſtaken, 
This county is alſo remarkable for the great number of 
its lakes; and the continuater of Camden ' ſays, that 
there are here no leſs than fifty or ſixty of them, Be- 
tween the bills are fruitful and pleaſant yalleys, whoſe 
beauties are much heightened by the rude pro and 
waſtes, with which they are encompalied, The 
principal commodities are the cattle, including ſheep; and 


goats, wood, and plenty of fiſh both from. the lakes and | 


rivers, and lead, which is found in the mountains. 

Thang one is the Conway, which parts Caer- 
narvonſhire Denbighſhire. riſes from 'a lake 
where the three counties of Caernarvonſhire, Denbigh- 
ſhire, and Meriogethſhire join, and running northward 
falls into the Jriſh ſea at Aberconway., Here are many 
other ſmaller rivers, diſperſed. in various parts of the 
eountry, The chief towns are the following: 


* 
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Bangor is ſeated thirty-ſix miles to the weſt of gt. 
Afaph, and two hundred and thirty-ſix to the north-weſk 
of Londun: though the ſee of a biſhop, it is an old mean 
looking place; yet was fo conſiderable in ancient tim 

that it was called Bangor the Great, and was defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle. It has a market on Wedneſdays, and 


its principal 3 are the cathedral and the biſhop's 


palace. The cathedral is by ſome thought to be the moſt 
ancient in Britain ; but it now makes a very mean ap- 
pearance: there is here alſo a free: ſchool. 7 he town is 


governed by the: biſhop's Reward; who holds the courts. 


Caernarvon borders on: the fea, by which, and two 


| rivers, it is ſurrounded on all ſides, except che caft : it 


ſtands ſeven miles to the fouth-weſt of Ban and t 
hundred and fifty-one to the north-weſt of 4 I 
had a ſtrong caſtle, which, is now in ruins, and has one 


pariſh- church; the houſes and ſtreets are tolerably hand- 


ſome. The conſtable of the caſtle is always mayor of 
the town by bis patent; beſides whom there is always an 


| alderman, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, &c. It was built 


by king Edward I. to ſecure a paſſage into the iſle of 


 Avgleſey, and here was born king Edward II. the fire 


Engliſh prince of Wales; here was likewiſe eſtabliſhed 
the chancery and exchequer for North, Wales. ; 
Abercon way, or Conway, is ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Conway, fifteen miles to the north-weſt of Den- 
bigh, and two hundred and nine from London. It is 3 
"arge walled town, with a caſtle, and the houſes are tole- 
rably well built. Near the town corn, timber, and oak- 
bark, are in great plenty; and they clear out at the cuf- 
tom- houſe from eleven to twelve thouſand buſhels of grain 
every year. A vaſt body of marcaſite is found up the 
river, of which copperas is made; and it is thoughe that 
there are veins of copper ore near it. This town was 
formerly famous for a pearl-fiſhery ; but though there 
are ſtil] plenty of pearl-muſcles, they are neglected. Here 
is one church, in which they preach one Sunday in Eng- 
liſh, and the other in Welſh ; it has a remarkable epita 
to the following purpoſe : ** Here lieth the body of Ni- 
©. cholas Hookes, of Conway, gent. who was the one 
% and fortieth/ child of his father, William Hookes, 
« Eſq; el Alice his mother, and the father of twenty- 
2 2 children. He died the twentieth day of March, 
1637. f man + 97's 
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Of the. Ifte of Anghſey ; its Situation, Extent, Diusſent, 
Air, WJ Produce, Rivers, amd principal Towns. | 
HE iſle of Angleſey, or Angleſea, the moſt weſtern 
county of North Wales, was called by the an- 
cients Mona, and was the feat of the Druids z but being 
reduced by the Engliſh in the reign of Edward I. it re- 
ceived the name of Angleſey, or the Engliſh Iſland. It 
is furrounded on all fides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the 
ſouth-eaſt, where- it is divided from Britain by a nar- 
row ſtreight called Meneu, which in ſome places may 
be paſſed on foot at low water. Its extent from Beau- 
matis on the caſt to Holyhead on the weſt is twenty-four 
miles, and from Abermana's ferry ou the ſouth to Lhan- 
baderig on the north, where broadeſt, is about ſe- 
venteen. | 727 
It is divided into ſix hundreds, in which are two 
market-towns, two chaces, ſeventy-four - pariſhes, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty houſes, and upwards of twelve 
thouſand perſons. According to Catnden it formerly 
contained three hundred and fixty-three villages. It lies 
in the dioceſe of Bangor, and ſends two members to par- 
* N one 15 the county, and one for —— a 
t in general enjoys a prett air, except W 
8 . Lol yon and exhalations 


that ariſe from the ſea, which are apt 'to occaſion agues, 


eſpecially in autuma. Tbe foil of: ſey is much 
more fertile than one would imagine from its ſtony, 
rocky, and mountainous bottom. It particularly abounds 
in wheat, which is ſaid to be the best in all Wales, and 
likewiſe in cattle, fowl, and fiſh. From the mountains 


Ie dug mill-ſtones, and igrindftones. New Kemlyn 
. 1 e - n ; ' | | "o&* babe 
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harbour is aquarry of a beautiful marble, among which 


is found the aſbeſtos, called here ſalamanders wool; it is 


a ſubſtance like flax, and will bear a common fire with- 
out being conſumed. Not far from this is a yellow 
ſulphureous copper ore, and about three miles to the 
eaffward is a vein of ſtony ochre of various colours, as 
red, yellow, and blue: 

The principal rivers are the Brant, the Alow, and the 
Keveny. The firſt has its ſource on the eaſt ſide of the 
iſland, and runs moſtly ſouthward, till it falls into the 
Meneu. The Alow alſo tiſes in this county, and, after 
ſeveral windings, falls into the Iriſh ſea, 
iſſues from the high hills to the north of Coydana, and 
falls into the ſea, on the ſouth-weſt fide of the iſland. 

Among the antiquities of this iſland are two circles of 
ſtones, like thoſe of Stone-henge on Saliſbury-plain. 
This iſland gives the title of earl to the family of An- 
neſley. ; ; Wh 
Among the other popiſh euſtoms ſtill retained in North 
Wales, it is here uſual, after morning ſervice on Sunday, 
for the people of a whole pariſh to go to foot-ball ; and 
when the afternoon ſervice is done they go. to the ale- 
houſe, which is frequently kept by the parſon of the 
pariſh, and there they play at all ſorts of games. 

The principal place in this iſland is 

Beaumaris, the county town, where all the public 
affairs of the iſland are tranſacted, It is ſeated on the eaſt 
fide of Angleſey, nine miles to the north of Bangor, and 
two. hundred and-forty-one. north-weſt of London. It 
was built by king Edward III. to ſecure his conqueſts 
here, who for that purpoſe began caſtle ; but it does 
not appear that it ever was finiſhed. The town receives 
its name from its ſtanding in a fine mooriſh plain. It is 
at preſent a populous place, in which the ſeſſions and 
county goal are kept. It has a good harbour for ſhipping ; 
and as it lies in the direct road to Holyhead, this contri- 
butes to its trade, by the paſſengers: who go through it 
in order to ſet ſail for Ireland; but, notwithſtanding, its 
harbouf, it has little or no foreign trade. It principally 
conſiſts of two handſome ſtreets, and has a church, in 
which are ſome fine monuments. The market, which 
is on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, is well furniſhed with 
proviſions. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, a re- 
corder, two bailiffs, who are alſo juſtices of the peace, 
and twenty-one burgeſles. 

Holyhead is ſeated twenty-four miles to the weſt of 
Beaumaris, - and lies oppoſite to Dublin : from hence 1s 
the ſhorteſt, and ſafeſt paſſage over St. George's channel, 
it being the moſt weſterly point of Angleſey. It is a little 
iſland of itſelf, joined to Angleſey by a ſtone bridge. It 
has a village called in the Welſh Kaer Gybi, which con- 
ſiſts of afew ſtraggling thatched houſes, built on the rock; 

et ſeveral of them have good accommodations for travel- 
hn The packet boats from Dublin arrive here three 
times a week, if the wind permits. | 

On the rocks grow the herb of which is made kelp, a 
fixed ſalt uſed in making glaſs and in alum-works. In 
the neighbourhood is a large vein of white fuller's-earth, 
and another of yellow, which might be of uſe to fullers. 
Large flocks, of puffins are often ſeen here; they all come 
in one night, and depart in the ſame manner, 


SECT. LI. 
Merionethſbire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, 
Seil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns, 


JVEAIONETHSHIRE is bounded on the north by 
| Caernarvonſhire and Denbighſhire ; on the caſt b 


Of 


| Montgomeryſhire ; on the weſt by St. George's Channel, 


or the Iriſh ſea; and on the ſouth by the river Dyffi, 


which parts it from. Cardaganſhire ; it 5 forty- 


ſeven miles in length, and twenty-five in breadt 

This county is divided into ſix hundreds, in which are 
five market- towns, thirty- ſeven pariſhes, about two thou- 
ſand ſive hundred and ninety houſes, and ſeventeen thou- 
op one hundred inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of 
B gor, and ſends one member to parliament, namely, 
a knight for the ſhire. . | 
. 91 


The Keveny | 
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The air of Merionethſhire is very ſharp in winter, on 
account of its many high barren mountains. The ſoil is 
as bad as any in Wales, it being very rocky and moun- 
tainous, However, this county feeds large flocks of 
ſheep, many goats, and large herds" of horfied cattle, 
which find pretty good paſture in the valleys. Beſides 
theſe, among their other commodities may be reckoned 
Welſh cotton, deer, fowl, fiſh, and eſpecially herrings, 
which are taken on this coaſt in great plenty. 

Some learned authors mention a urpriſing phænome- 
non, which they tell us this part of the country ha; 
ometimes fatally experienced ; this is a livid yapour a- 
riſing from the ſea, which ſpreading itſelf on the land 
ſets fire to all combuſtibles in its way, as barns, ſtacks 
of hay and corn; after which the grals and herbage be- 
ing all blaſted by this eftilential exhalation, à great 
mortality of cattle, ſheep, horſes, &c. generally enſued ; 
but on firing a gun, upon ſeeing it approach, it is ea- 
ſily diſperſed, See the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
a deſcription of it in Camden's Addenda. | 

This county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the principal 
of which are the Dee, the Avon, and the Drut dh. 
The Dee has two ſpring-heads in the eaſtern part of the 
county, which being united, is ſuppoſed to run thrgugh 
the lake called Pimble-meer, without mixing its waters 
with, thoſe of the lake; at leaſt the fiſh ſeem not to 
mingle; for it is ſaid, that though the Dee abounds with 
ſalmon, none are ever taken in the lake out of the 
ſtream of the river ; nor does the Dee carry off an 
gwiniads, a fiſh peculiar to the lake, which reſembles the 
whiting, but taſtes like a trout. This river, aſter leay- 
ing the lake, runs by a north-eaſt courſe into Denbigh - 
ſhire. The Avon riſes in Beroſe-wood, on the eaſt fide 
of the county, and running moſtly ſouth-weſt, falls into 
St, George's Channel. The Drurydh iſſues from a lake 
in the north of Merionethſhire, and running to the ſouth- 
weſt, alſo falls into the Iriſh ſea. 

Harlech, the principal town in this county, is ſeated 
on a ſteep rock on the ſea-ſhore, and is but a poor place; 
though it is the county town. It had formerly a ſtrong 
handſome caſtle, which had a garriſon for king Charles 
I. im the civil wars, on which account it was atterwards 
demoliſhed by the parliament. The town is governed by 
a mayor, and has a weekly market on Saturdays, 

Dolgelly is ſeated at the foot of a great rock called 
Cader Idris, which is extremely high, a hundred and 
eighty-ſeven miles to the north-weſt of London, and is 
waſhed by the river Avon. It is but an ordinary towng 
and yet has not only a market on Tueſdays, but a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of Welſh cottons, | 


SECT, Im. 


Of Maontgemeryſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diuiſons, Air, 
Soil, Rivers, and principal Places. 


Mans ERYSHIRE, the laſt county in North 
Wales, is called by the Welſh Sir Trevalwyn, 
and is bounded on the north by Merionethſhire and Den- 
bighſhire ; on the north-caſt and eaſt by Shropſhire ; on 
the ſouth by Radnorſhire and Cardiganſhire ; and on the 
weſt by the laſt-mentioned county and part of Merioneth- 
ſhire. It extends thirty-five miles in length, and thirty- 
four in breadth, This prune is divided into ſeven hun- 
dreds, and contains fix market-towns, ſixty-eight pa- 
riſhes, about five thouſand fix hundred and grey houſes, 


| and thirty-three thouſand nine hundred and ſixty inha- 


bitants. It lies in the three ſeveral dioceſes of St. Aſaph, 

Bangor, and Hereford ; but ſends only two members to 

parliament, one for the county, and one for the town of 
ontgomery. | 


The. ait is. plesſant and ſalubrigus: but this cbun 


being extremely mountainous, is not very fertile, except 


in the valiies, which afford ſome corn, and plenty of 
paſture ; however, the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and north eaſt 
parts being much more level, are extremely fruitful, 
eſpecially a pleaſant vale through which the Severn glides 
in beautiful meanders. This county has long beett fa- 


| mous for an excellent breed of horſes, which are larger 
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here than in any other part of Wales. The county 
likewiſe abounds in horned cattle, fowl, fiſh, and corn. 

It is watered by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams which fall into 
the Severn, a river that is the principal beauty of this 


county : its ſource is a ſmall lake on the vaſt mountain 
of Plinlymmon, and in its courſe receives ſo many 
ſmall ſtreams, that it becomes navigable before it leaves 
the county, The rivers Rhydel and Wye have their 
ſources on the ſame mountain : but theſe laſt ſoon leave 
Montgomeryſhire. The Tenat riſes towards the north- 
weſt fide of the county, and running eaſtward, forms 

rt of the northern boundary between Montgomery- 

ire and Denbighſhire ; falling into the Severn at the 
north-eaſt point of the county. Ehe Turgh riſes on the 
weſt ſide of Montgomeryſhire, and running eaſtward 
till it reaches the foot of Mount Gol way, turns to the 
north, and, after receiving the Wurway, falls into the 


Tanat. 
v4 town, is pleaſantly ſeated 
t 


* 1 the coun 
in a fertile ſoil, and a healthful air, on the aſcent of a 


hill, twenty-four miles to the ſouth of Shrewſbury, and 
about a hundred and fixty-eight to the north-weſt of 
London ; it had once a caſtle, which was demoliſhed in 
the Avil wars ; but it at preſent contains only about a 
hundred houſes, and has a market on Tueſdays. 

Welſh is ſeated in a rich vale on the bank of the 
Severn, ſeven miles to the north of Montgomery, and 
a hundred ſeventy-ſix to the north-weſt of on. It 
is the largeſt and beſt town of the county, and has a very 
good trade. The market is conſiderable for cattle, pro- 
viſions and flannels. The caftle, now called Powis- 
court, is built of a reddiſh ſtone, and is a large ſtately 
ſtructure. g | 


SECT, LIIV. 


Of Radnorſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſims, Air, Soil, 
Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


E now come to South Wales, and ſhall begin with 
Radnorſhire, called by the Welſh Sir Vaes y Ved. 
It is bounded on the north by Montgomeryſhire, on the 
eaſt by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire, on the ſouth and 
| * ＋ Ca by 1 or * he ml by Car- 
di ire; extend irty miles in length, and twenty- 
ve in breadth. WP at * 
This county is divided into ſix hundreds, in which are 
contained four market-towns, fifty - two pariſhes, about 
three thouſand one hundred and ſixty houſes, and eigh- 
teen thouſand nine hundred and ſixty inhabitants. It 
is ſeated in the dioceſe of Hereford, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, one for the county, and one for the 
town of Radnor. 
The air of this county is in winter cold and piercing. 
The ſoil in general is but indifferent ; yet ſome places 
oduce corn, particularly the eaſtern and ſouthern parts; 
t in the northern and weſtern, which are mountainous, 
the land is chicfly ſtocked with horned cattle, ſheep, and 
ats. 
© With reſpect to the rivers of Radnorſhire ; beſides the 
Tame, or Temd, which, on the north-eaſt, divides this 
county ſrom Shropſhire, and the Wye, which waters the 
weſt fide, it has the Ithon, which Tiſes in the northern 
borders of the county, forming its winding courſe to the 
ſouthward, and, after havi 
falls into the Wye. Several other ſmall rivers riſe in 


Herefordſhire ; 
with plenty of 

The principal towns in this county are the following: 
. Radnor, the county town, is ſeated near the fpring- 


received ſeveral rivulets, | 


4 


head of the little river Somergil, a hundred and forty» 
nine miles to the weſt-north-weſt of London, It ſtands 
in a pleaſant valley at the foot of a hill, where a caſtle 
formerly ſtood, which was deſtroyed by Owen Glen- 
dour, when, upon the depoſition of Richard II. he aſſum- 
ed the title of prince of Wales. The town is governed 
by a bailiff and twenty-five burgeſſes, and has a court 


of pleas for all actions, without being limited to any par- 
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1 ticular ſum ; yet the affizes are not held here, nor ha: 


| they are in ruins. , It 


p 


| 


| 


Warns 


the town a market. 

Preſteign is ſeated in a rich and pleaſant valley, a hug. 
dred and forty- nine miles from London, and is a handſome 
town, with regular well built ſtreets. It has ſeveral 
convenient inns, and its market is remarkable for bar. 
ley, of which a great deal of malt is made. Here the 
ales are held, and the county jail is kept. 


S ECT. LV. 


Of Cardiganſtire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, 
Soil, and principal Towns, 


ARDIGANSHIRE, called by the Welſh Sir A- 
berteivy, is bounded on the north by a ſmall part of 
Merionethſhire and Montgomeryſhire, on the eaſt by 
Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire, on the ſouth by Caec- 
marthenſhire and a ſmall part of Pembrokeſhire, and on- 
the weſt by Cardigan bay in St. George's Channet. It 
extends forty-two miles in length and twenty in breadth, 
and is divided into ſive hundreds, which contain four 
market-towns, ſixty- four pariſhes, about three thouſand 
one hundred and fixty houſes, and thirty-five thouſand 
three hundred inhabitants, It lies in the dioceſe of St. 
David's, and ſends two members to parliament, one for 
the county, and one for the town of Cardigan. 

The air is milder here than in moſt part of Wales. To 
the ſouth and weſt, pre plains fruitful in corn; but the 
northern and eaſtetn parts are a continued ridge of moun- 
tains, which, compared with the reſt, are bleak and 
barren : yet in the worſt parts of this county there are 
paſtures in which are bred flocks of ſheep, and large herds 
of cattle, - Here is alſo plenty of tame and wild fowl : 
alſo near the rivers are found great numbers of otters. 
In the valleys are ſeveral lakes, and this country is well 
ſupplied with ſea and river fiſh. However, coals and 
other fue] are ſcarce ; but the mountains abound with 
veins of lead and filver ore; a ton of which laſt will 
Fw ſeventy or eighty ounces of filver, The mines 

ve been worked ſeveral times to great advantage ; and 
particularly Sir Hugh Middleton is ſaid to have cleared 
two thouſand pounds a month, for ſeveral years toge- 
ther, which enabled him to bring the New River. water 
to London : however, ſome private adventurers have at- 
tempted to work them, but have failed for want of a ſuf- 
ficient capital. 

The principal rivers are the Teivy, which riſes from 
a lake of the ſame name, at the foot of the mountains on 
the eaſtern edge of Cardiganſhire: at firſt it wanders, 
loft, as it were, among the rocks and ſtones with which 
this part of the country abounds, till beginning to have 
a regular channel, it runs to the ſouth-weſt, and falls 
into St. George's channel below Cardigan. This river 
is famous for its great plenty of excellent ſalmon, and for 
its abounding with otters. The Rydal has its ſpring on 
the ſouth-weſt fide of Plinlymmon mountain, and runs 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt, till it falls into St. George's chan- 
nel, jaintly with the . which riſes beyond the lead 
mines on the north- eaſt fide of Cardiganſhire. 

Cardigan, the principal town, is called by the Welch, 
Abertievy, from its being ſituated at the mouth of the 
Tievy, it is ſeated one hundred and ninety eight miles ta 
the weſt-north-weſt af London, and is a large, ancient, 
and populous borough, with a good ſtone bridge over the 
river leading into-Pembrokeſhire, The tide flows up ta 


the middle of the county, and run into Shropſhire and | the town, and the chief trade of the inhabitants is to 


Na means this county is ſupplied 


Ireland, to which, and other 
Cardigan 


0 export lead. 
was once defended walls and a caftle, but 
ives title of earl to a branch of 
the noble family of Montagu. The town is govern 
by a 5er r and aldermen; here the county buſineſs 
is tranſl; „and the affizes held. The church is 4 
handſome ſtructure, as is alſo the town-hall 
Aberiſtwyth, a populous town ſeated on the river 
Rydal, near the place where it falls into the mouth of | 
the river Iſtwyth, thirty miles to the, north · eaſt 
Cardigan, and one hundred and nincty-nine to the 
weſt - north weſt of London, It is but a 1 Noe 
0 


WALES. 


conſiſting of about a hundred houſes; yet has a con- 
ſiderable maket on Mondays. It had formerly a caſtle 
and walls; but they have long ſince been decayed, 


SECT. LVI. 


Pembrokeſhire, its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, Soil 
1 Rivers, and pri ci pal Toros. r 


1 RE, called by if Welch Penbroſhire, 


the eaſt by Caermarthenſhire; on the ſouth by the mouth of 
Briſtol channel; and on the weſt and north by St. George's 
channel; extending thirty-ſeven miles in length and 
eighteen 1n breadth. 
This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, which 
contains one city, nine market towns, one hundred and 
forty three pariſhes ; about four thouſand three hundred 
houſes, and twenty-five thouſand nine hundred inhabi- 
tants. It lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and fends 
three members to parliament, one for the county, one 
for Haverford-weft, and another for Pembroke. 
The air is better than is generally experienced in 
countries ſo much expoſed to the ſea, The ſoil is fertile: 
its few mountains, which are chiefly in the north-eaſt 
part, yield pretty good paſture for cattle, and the parts 
near he ſea afford plenty of good corn, and rich meadows. 
It likewiſe abounds in goats, and fowl, particularly in 
excellent faulcons, in fiſh, and in pit-coal. 
It is well watered with rivers ; for befides the Teivy, 
which parts it from Caermarthenſhire, are the Clethy, 
which riſes at the foot of Wrenywaur hill, and running 
ſouthward, joins the Dougledye. This laft has its 
ſource near the middle of the county, and running 
towards the ſouth-weſt, joins the Cledhewen, after 
which, turning towards the ſouth-weſt, and paſſing by 
Haverford-weſt, it at length receives the Clethy, and at 
laſt falls into Milford-haven. 
The principal places in this county are, St. David's, a 
which ſtands on the moſt weſtern promontory of all 
ales, two hundred and ſeventy — from London. 
It was not at firſt an epiſcopal ſee ; but afterwards in the 
reign of king Arthur, became the metropolitan of all 
the churches in Wales, and thus continued till the 
reign of Henry I. when it became ſuffragan to the ſee 
of Canterbury, It was once a conſiderable city defended 
by walls ; but theſe are demoliſhed, and it is at preſent 
a ſmall town thinly inhabited, without ſo much as a 
market. The cathedral is the remains of a venerable 
building; the weſt end which contains the choir, is 
ſtill in good repair; but the eaſt end has ſuffered fo much 
from time and neglect, that the roof has fallen in. 
From the point of land on which St. David's ſtands, 
may be diſtinguiſhed in a clear day, the coaſt of Ireland, 
though it is near forty miles diſtant. Be ore this point ie 
ſeveral dangerous rocks called the Biſhop and his Clerks, 
on which many ſhips have been loſt. Near theſe is a 
little iſland named Ramſey, two miles in length, and a 
mile and a half in breadth. 
Haverford-weft is commodiouſly ſeated on the river 
Dougledye, over which is a ſtone bridge, fifteen miles 
fouth-by-caſt of St. David's, and two hundred and fixty- 
nine miles to the weſtward of London: is a large hand- 
ſome place, with ſeveral good houſes, and contains three 
pal churches, among which St. 's is a neat 
uilding, with a high fpire. There is alſo a fourth 
church in the out parts. Haverford has a conſiderable 
trade and ſeveral ſhips belonging to it. It had formerly 


ci 


aſſizes and county jail are kept here, and it is governed 


it has alſo a ſheriff, a town clerk. two bailiffs, 2 
at mace, and other officers. The town and neighbour- 
hood abound with gentry, who in politeneſs emulate 
Caermarthen, as that now does Haverford-weſt for trade 
and merchandize. There is here a free- chool, a charity- 
ſchool for boys and girls, and an alms-houſe. 
Milford-haven, on which this town ftands, is a large, 
ſafe, and moſt commodious harbour, capable of containing 
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is bounded on the north-eaſt by Cardiganſhire ; on branches of which there are two handſome bridges, 


: 


| 


a wall and a/caſtle, which are now demoliſhed. The | 


by a mayor, alderman, and et K common council; 
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a thouſand thips at one time, without any danger of their 
running foul of each other. It has thirteen roads, ſixteen 
creeks, and five bays, all of which have their particular 
names; and it has ſeveral years been improving and. 
fortifying by order of the government, conſiderable ſums 


having been granted by parliament for that purpoſe, 
The entrance into it may be known by three ſmall iſlands 
on the north-weſt, all in ſight, and the iſle of Lundy on 
the ſouth-eaſt. | 

Pembroke, the county town, is commodiouſly, ſeated 
on the innermoſt creek of Milford-haven, over two 
It 
ſtands two hundred and fourteen miles to the weſtward 
of London, and is ſurrounded with a wall which has 
three gates, and is alſo defended by a ſtrong caſtle ſeated 
on a rock, It is well built and has two churches, as it is 
happily ſituated for commerce, the inhabitants carry on 
an extenſive trade, and employ near two hundred 
ſhips on their own account; and beſides merchants, 
ſeveral other conſiderable families reſide there. It gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Herbert, and is 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, | 


SECT. LVII. 


Of Carrmarthenfoire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, 
Soil, Produce, Rivers, and a Deſcription of Caermarthen 


AERMARTHENSHIRE or Carmarthenſhire is 

bounded on the north by Cardiganſhire; on the eaft 
by Brecknockſhire, and — on the ſouth 
St. George's channel; and on the weſt by Pembrokeſhire; 
extending forty-eight miles in length and twenty-five in 
breadth. It is divided into fix hundreds, in which are 
contained eight market towns, one hundred and forty-five 
pariſhes, about five. thouſand three hundered and fifty 
houſes, and ſeventeen thouſand inhabitants. It lies in 
the dioceſe of St. David's, and ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and the other for the 
town of Caermarthen. 8% 

The air is generally eſteemed ſalutary, and more mild 
in winter than in moſt of the neighbouring counties. 
As the land is leſs incumbered with rocks and mountains 
than the other parts of Wales, it is more fertile; it 
produces great plenty of corn and graſs, and the rich 
meadows Leroy fine cattle, This county alſo abounds 
in wood, pit coal, fowl, and fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, which 
is remarkably here. | 

The principal rivers are the Toway, which riſes in 
Cardiganſhire, and entering the north-eaſt ſide of this 
county, runs ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and at length falls 
into Briſtol channel. The Cotley riſes near the north 
borders of Caermarthenſhire, and . — ſouth- 
ward joins the Toway, The Tave, or Teivy, riſes in 
Cardiganſhire, but ſoon becomes the boundary between 
that county and Caermarthenſhire, till being joined by 
the little river Keach, it parte Cardiganſhire and Pem- 
brokeſhire. 

Caermarthen, or Carmarthen, the county town, is plea- 
ſantly ſeated, on the banks of the Toway, two hundred 
and fiſty- one miles to the north-weſt of London. The 
town is well built, populous, and daily encreafing, Hi- 
ther the gentry of South Wales chiefly reſort, invited by 
its pleaſing fituation, handſome buildings, and the plays 
and aſſemblies held here. It has a convenient quay for 
the lading and unlading of goods, and a handſome ſtone 
bridge over the river; but the inhabitants ſuffer from 
the ſands thrown up by the ſea in the mouth of the har- 
bour. The town is governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs, 
choſen out of the fixteen aldermen, a recorder, &c. who 
on ſolemn days appear in their ſcarlet gowns, with the 
ſword, cap of maintenance, and two maces. It was 
once fortified with a wall and a ſtrong caſtle, and at pre- 
ſent gives title of marquis to the duke of Leeds, of the 
name of Oſborne. 

This was the birth- place of Merlin, the ancient Bri- 
tiſh prophet, who flouriſhed in 480, and about a mile 
from the town, by the road ſide, almoſt oppoſite to the 


biſhop of St. David's palace, is Merlin's grove, The 


— 


and on gear oy cn 
| y 


after their death eſteemed ſaints, 
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people in and about this'town are reckoned the wealthieſt 
and politeſt in all Wales. 


8 Ee T. LVIII. 


Of Brecknockſhire 1 its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Air, Soil, Product," Rivers, and principal Towns. 


T*H1S county is called by the Welſh Breckiniauc, 
which the Engliſh have changed to. Brecknock. 
The Welch-name has been derived by ſome authors from, 


Brechimus, a-Britiſh prince famous for his twenty-four |. 


of their lives, were 
It is bounded on the 
-north by Radnorſhire, on the eaſt by Herefordſhire, on 
the ſouth by Glamorganſhire, and on the weſt by Caer- 
marthenſhire and Cardiganſhire, extending thirty-nine 
.miles in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. 

This county is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains 
four market-towns, ſixty- one pariſhes, and about thirty- 
five thouſand three hundred inhabitants, It lies in the 
dioceſe of St. David's, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, one for the county, and one for Brecknock. 

The air of this county, except on the mountains, is 
remarkably mild. It is indeed extremely mountainous, 
which renders travelling through it ſo diſagreeable and 
dangerous, that the Engliſh who ride through it, ludi- 
crouſly, but not very improperly, call it Break-neck- 
ſhire; however, towards Radnorſhire it is ſomewhat 
-more low and level, The air on the mountains is, du- 
ring the winter, extremely ſharp, but ſalubrious. The 
valleys produce plenty of corn, and from the mountains 

reat herds of cows and oxen are brought to England; 
this county alſo produces goats, ſome veniſon, and plen- 
ty of fow], | | 
- The principal rivers in Brecknockſhire are, the Uſk, 
which riſes from a ſpring on the fide of the Black-moun- 
tain, on the ſouth-weſt borders of the county, and run- 
ning firſt to the north, and then to the eaſt, paſles into 
Monmouthſhire, The Wye is the north-eaſt boundary 
between this county and Radnorſhire, after which it en- 
ters Herefordſhire. The Irvon riſes among the moun- 
tains on the north-weſt, and running firſt to the ſouth- 
ward, and then to the north-eaſt, falls into the Wye. 
Both theſe and the ſmaller rivers, are well ſtored with 
fiſb, particularly the Uſk and the Wye, which abound 
with ſalmon and trout, 

We ought not here to omit Brecknock-meer, a lake 
in the middle of the county, between two and three miles 
over, ſo full of fiſh, that the inhabitants D ſay, 


daughters, who, from the ſanctity 


that there are only two thirds of water to one of 


Me ſhall now give a conciſe deſcription of the chief 
towns of this county. 

Brecon, or Brecknock, the capital of the county, is 
called by the Welch Aber-Hodney, it being ſeated at 
the confluence of the Hodney and the Uſk, one hundred 
and ſixty- one miles to the weſtward of London. It is an 
ancient and large town, containing three churches, one 
of which is collegiate, and ſtands at the weſt end. The 
houſes are well built, it has a good ſtone bridge, and it 
had formerly a wall with three gates, and a ſtately caſtle, 
The aflizes are kept here, and it has a pretty good trade 
in woollen manufactures. It has a market on Saturdays, 
which is well ſupplied with corn, cattle, and proviſions. 

It is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two 
chamberlains, two conſtables, and a town-clerk. 

Bealt, Bealth, or Builth, is pleaſantly ſeated in a 
woody country, on the banks of the river Wye, ſixteen 
miles to the north of Brecknock, and has a wooden bridge 
over the river, leading into Radnorſhire. The inhabi- | 
tants are chiefly — in the ſtocking manufacture. 
The market is well ſupplied with cattle on Mondays, 
with corn, and all ſorts of proviſions. 
Hay, called by the Welch, Treghelly, is ſeated on the 
Wye, near the borders of Herefordſhire, one hundred 
as thirty-four miles to the weſtward of London, and is 
a pretty good town, with a market on Mondays, well 


ſupplied with proviſions, | 
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Of Glamorganſhire ; its Situation, Extent, D. 
Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns, 


Rr the laſt county in Wales 
ve have now to deſcribe, is bounded on the north 
by Brecknockſhire, on the eaſt by Monmouthſhire on 
the ſouth by Briſtol-channel, and on the weſt by /" 
channel and Caermarthenſhire, extending twenty-ſeven 
miles in length, and twenty-five in breadth. 
It is divided into ten hundreds, in which are contain. 
ed nine market-towns, one hundred and eighteen pariſhes 
twenty-five caſtles, about ten thouſand houſes, and fifty. 
eight thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of Lan. 
daft, and ſends two-members to parliament, one for the 
county, and one for the town of Cardiff. 

On the north fide of this county, where it is moun- 


1ſtons, Air, 


tainous, the long continuance of the ſnow renders the 


air ſharp; but the country being more level on the ſouth 
ſide, it is milder, more populous, and bears very large 
crops of corn, with very ſweet graſs ; whence it is called 
'the Garden of Wales. Cattle abound in all parts, there 
being fruitful valleys among the mountains, that yield 
very good paſture, Its other commodities are lead, coals, 
butter, and fiſh. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Avon, 
which riſes among the mountains in the north of Gla- 
morganſhire, and falls into Briſtol- channel. The Rum- 
ney, which riſes in Brecknockſhire, but ſoon entering 
this county, is the boundary between it and Monmouth- 
ſhire, and falls into the mouth of the Severn. The Taff, 
Taffe, or Tave, which alfo riſes in Brecknockſhire, and 
runs near the eaſtern ſide of Glamorganſhire, to the 
mouth of the Severn... The Ogmore riſes from a ſpring 
in the northern borders of this county, and running to 
the ſouthward, through the middle of 8 
falls into Briſtol- channel. The Tavye riſes at the foot 
of the Black- mountain in Brecknockſhire, and entering 
this county at the north-weſt, runs moſtly ſouthward, 
till it enters Briſtol- channel at Swanſey. Theſe, with 
the many rivulets running into them, render this county 
ſo fertile, and at the ſame time ſupply the inhabitants 
with great variety of fiſh. - | 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Landaff, is ſeated on an aſcent, by the river Tave, 
near Cardiff, one hundred and ſixty-three miles to the 
welt of London: but though it is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and is therefore ſtiled a city, it has not ſo much as a 
market. The cathedral is however, a neat ancient 
building. | 

Cardiff, or Caerdiff, is ſeated on the river Tave, two 
miles to the ſouth of Landaff, and is a handſome, popu- 
lous trading town. It has a caſtle, a wall, and four 
gates, with a bridge over the river. The neighbouring 
country is fruitful, and four miles below the town is a 
commodious haven in Briſtol- channel, from which ſniall 
veſſels may come up to the bridge. It contains two pa- 
riſhes, and about three hundred houſes, formed into 
broad paved ſtreets. The conſtable of the caſtle is chief 
magiſtrate, and called. mayor, beſides whom there are 2 
recorder, twelve aldermen, twelve common-counci], two 
ſerjeants at mace, and eight conſtables, Here the aſſizes 
and ſeſſions for the county are held. The town carries 
on a conſiderable trade with Briſtol. | 
Caerfilly, or Caerphilly, is ſeated between the rivers 
Tave and Rumney, five miles to the north of Landaff. 
It ſtands in a mooriſh ground among the hills; and the 
many Roman coins dug up here, render it probable 
that the walls were built by the Romans, The caſtle is 
one of the nobleſt pieces of ruins in the whole iſland. 
It was larger than any caſtle in England, that of Wind- 
ſor excepted ;. and from what remains of it, was extreme- 
ly beautiful, One half of a round tower has fallen quite 
own, but the other over-hangs its baſis more than nine 
feet, and is as great a curioſity as the leaning tower of 
Piſa in Italy. | | 
Neath, is ſeated on a river of. the ſame. name, over 


miles 


which there is a bridge, one hundred and ninety-five 
bo | 
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miles to the weſtward of London. It is an ancient and {ly for coale, which are ſent by ſea to Somerſetſhite, De- 
pretty large town, governed by a portreve, who is ſworn || yonſhire, Cornwall, and even to Ireland; a hundred fail 
in by the deputy conltable of the caſtle of Neath. | Small I of ſhips being oſten ſeen here at a time loading of coals. 
veſſels come to this town to load coals, which are here | Mineral waters were ſome years ago diſcovered/at Swan- 
in great plenty. On the other fide of the river are the] ſey, which are faid to be of great efficacy in fluxes, he- 
ruins of a fine monaſtery; but a large ſtructure belong- I morrhages, diabetes, palſies, rheumatifmis, and other 
ing to it is kept in good repair, | diſtemper s. e 900 
Swanſey is a ſea- port town, commodiouſly ſeated on] Among the many antiquities of Glamorganfhire,' one 
the ſea-ſhore, near the mouth of the river Tavye, in the | of the moſt ſingular is in the weſlern part of the county 
fifty-firſt degree forty minutes north latitude, and in the | called Gower, where, on a mountain named Kevyn-Bryn, 
fourth degree five minutes weſt longitude, It is a large, | is a ſtone of an immenſe ſize, computed to weigh near 
clean, and well built town, governed by a. portreve, a | twenty ton, laid upon ſeveral others by way of ſupporters. 
chief, twelve aldermen, two chamberlains, and ſixty or | They are all of the mill-ſtone ſort, "arid though the up- 
ſeventy common-council- men. The ſtreets. are broad | per one is of ſuch a prodigious ſize, ' ſeveral tons have 
and paved, and it has two churches, and an old caſtle. | been broke off for mill-ftones. It is commonly known 
It has the beſt trade of any town in the county, eſpecial-I by the name of Arthur's ſtone, © © 
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Of NORTH BRITAIN, or $COTLAND, with. its Ilands... 
| | | eine b9i N 
Scotland are in general much the ſame as in England. 
4 Jo ENT 45 In the Lowlands there is little timber, but in the more 
Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Air, Soil, Pro- | northern parts there are foreſts of fi- trees, that might 
duce, Lakes, and Rivers. | afford maſts for the largeſt, men ol war butt is diſicult 


4 187 a Ill. to bring them to the ſea-ſide. There are alſo many large 
\COTLAND, which ſince the Union has been called | woods of oaks, aſbes, and elms, fig for buildings and 
North-Britain, is the northern part of this Iſland, | abundance of fruit-trees in., their, gardens and orchards. 
which in the fifth of queen Anne, in 1707, was by the | The ſoil likewiſe in many places produces great plenty of 
conſent of the parliaments of both kingdoms united to] hemp and flax. They have. coal-pits, which afford ex- 
England; and they being thus joined, the whole iſland | cellent coal, great quantities of which are brought to 
is ſtiled Great - Britain. * $94 I London, Where it is known by the name of Scoteh- goal, 
Thus all the northern part of this iſland beyond the | This is their fuel in ſeveral, parts ; but in the Highlands 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, belongs | they burn wood, and in other, places,turfy,peat, heath, 
to Scotland, together with a multitude of iſlands, whic m, | 


de of broom, and furze. They have likewiſe mines of lead, 
amount to about three hundred ;* but ſome of them are 


| | with quarries of free-ſtone, and the latter in ſuch plenty, 
very inconſiderable. This country is bounded: on all | that m 


. moſt of the principal towns are built with nothing 
fides by the ocean, except on the ſouth, where it is ſe- | elſe. i. e + e e 1542: 
ed from England, beginning at the eaſt, by the || The country abounds in flocks of ſheep, many of 
river” Tweed, Cheviot-hills, the river Erſk, and Solway {| which are ſent into England, as is the greateſt. part of. 
Frith. It is generally reckoned to extend three hundred | their wool, It has alſo great herds of cattle, which are 
and eighty miles in length, from Aldermouth- head, near 1 black, except in corn ſoils, and theſe are much 
the iſle of Mull, to Buchaneſs, and one hundred and | larger than thoſe bred; in other parts: but in general, 
ninety in breadth, where broadeſt. The coaſt is much | their ſheep and horned cattle are much ſmaller than thoſe 
indented, and the land in ſeveral places nearly cut through | of England, and their fleſh is very ſweet. The High- 
by bays, gulphs, and rivers,” the firſt of which form | landers annually W gr 2g®.o of them into the 
excellent harbours; and the latter abound with freſh Lowlands, where ſome are fatted; but the bulk of them, 
win e e eee ee i Vith wagy gf thoſe: bred in the Lowlands, are ſent! intp 
North-Britain, excluſive of its iſlands, lies between | ſeveral . England, eſpecially to St. Faith's, n 
the fifty fourth degree forty minutes, and the fifty-eighth Norwich, where they turn to good account. 
degree thirty minutes north latitude, and between the! They have alſo many hogs, and an incredible number 
2 degree thirty minutes, and the fixth degree weſt lon- | of goats, particularly in the north and the Highlands 3 
gitude. The longeſt day is upwards of eighteen hours, | the latter they, eat themſelves, but the hogs they for the 
and the ſnorteſt five hours forty-five minutes; hut the, | moſt, part pickle and export, as they likewiſe do cgreat - 
brightneſs of the northern lights in a great meaſure re- quantities of ſalt beef, In the ſouthern: parte there are 
medy the inconvenience of the ſhort days of Winter. | 90 deer, except in gentlemen's parks; but every Where 
he air is very temperate, and not half ſo, cold as | elſe they are in great plent , os on land © 
might be imagined from its being feated fo, far to the] They breed great numbers of borſes, eſpecially in 
north. This, as in England, is owing to the warm va- Galloway cond, the Highlands. Theſe, tho ſmall, are 
pours and moderate breezes that continually come from I hardy and capable of greas fatigue, and are therefore ex- 
the ſea; which alſo ſerve to purify the air, and put it in tremely proper for 3 mountainous, countryg e which in 


| 
ſuch a conſtant 9 as preſerves the min Abby places will not admit of, carriages and teaihe: theſe 
from any remarkable epidemic diſeaſes, | | 


Na ic diſeaſes, , ___-, Iwill thrive pon what would ſtarye.gther horſes: «Hows 
Great patt of the county, \patticularly towards the | ever, in many, places of the Lowlands,jjthey: byced: borſes | 
north and weſt, is mountainous, and covered with heath; | fit for coaches and other carriages, and for war. 


this is called the Highlands, but theſe in ſeveral places] Sgotlapd has not only plenty of he domeſlic owl 
yield good paſture: between the higher grounds are ma- common in other countries, but many othet kinds, eſ- 
ny rich valleys; which produce corn and cate, Indeed SIA, the; iſlands, where they ate ſo nomerous, that 
the ſouth parts of Scotland are far Je to the north;{ the inhabitants cang neither nor end half of 
parts of England, and there are every where all things | them, The « fowl, and eggs afford h. conſiderahle tłade 
neceſſary for human life; and not 2 ſufficient for the, | for food,” and their, ſeathers.for bedding; and ather uſes. 
inhabitants, but alſo to export.” Ih Their fat is likewiſe, uſed by the ighabitants; not only 

in many caſes where it is neceſſary, but Iikewiſe for ' 


ey do not want, 
wheat, but the grain moſtly cultivated is oats, as it will | it n 
grow in the mountainous parts. The productions in | phyſic. 
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cod, ling, haddoc, ſturgeon, turbut, mackrel, ſcate, 
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Belides the freſh-water fiſh found in the lakes and ri- 
vers, ſeveral of the iſlands are frequented by whales; and 


ſea - urchins, cat-fiſh, &c, are caught in great plenty on 
all their coaſts. Lobſters, crabs, _— ers, are found | 
in vaſt quantities on the Weſtern Iſlands ; and cockles, 
muſſels, limpets, wilks, ſcallops, and ſpouts, are caſt 
by the tide in ſuch numbers on the iſles, that the people 
cannot conſume them. | 

In this country ſprings of clear and wholeſome water 
are every where in plenty, not only on the ſides, but on 
the tops of many of the mountains. Theſe in their de- 
ſcent ſwell into pleaſant rills, and augmenting their 
ſtreams beeome ' rivers. Many of theſe meeting with 
hollow places in their paſſage, expand themſelves into 
lakes, till finding a proper channel they reſume their 
form of rivers, and, as the nature of the foil directs, 
ſometimes expand themfelves again and again, or conti- 
nue their progreſs in the ſame form to the ſea. 

The moſt remarkable lochs or lakes in Scotland are 
Lochtay, Lochneſs, and Lochlevin, which ſend forth 
rivers of the ſame name with themſelves ; Lochlomond, 
which ſends forth the river Lomond; and Lochiern, from 
which flows the river Iern. There is a lake in Straith- 
errach, which never freezes, however ſevere the froſt, 
till February, and then in one night it freezes all over, 
and if it continues two nights, the ice grows very thick. 
Another lake at a place called Glencanich, is ſeated on 
a high ground between the tops of two mountains, and it 
is remarkable that the middle of this lake is always fro- 
zen throughout the ſummer, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
reflection of the fun-beams from the mountains, which 
melts the ice at the ſides of the Jake. Round the lake 
the ground has a conſtant verdure, as if it enjoyed a per- 
petual ſpring z and by eng on that graſs, cattle grow 
ſooner fat than any where elſe. 

In Linlithgowſhire is a lake called Lochoat, from 
whence a ſtream runs under a neighbouring mountain, 
and after it has purſued its courſe about two hundred pa- 
ces, iſſues with great force from a ſpring about three feet 
broad, when'it forms a ſtream that turns a mill. 

The capital rivers, particularly the Forth, Clyde, 
Tay, and Neſs, &c. divide the country into peninſulas ; 
theſe running ſo far within land as to be intercepted only 
by a ſmal} iſthmus, or neck of land. Theſe and the 
other rivers, which are very numerous, will be particu- 
larly treated of in our deſcription of the countries through 
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| the — Religion, Fiſheries, and Trade « 
of " Nerth- Britain. | Y 


HE parliament of Scotland being now mingled 
with that of Great- Britain, there are fixteen peers 
choſen out of the nobility who repreſent that body, and 
forty-five members who repreſent the following ſhires 
diſtricts. | 
— ſhires which ſince the — 9 ſend = — 77 
h to parliament, are, 1. Aberdeen, 2. Aire, 3. Ar- 
po 4+ Band, 5. Berwick, 6. Bute and Caithnck, by 
turns, 7. Clackmannam, 8. Dumbarton, 9. Dumfries, 
10. Edinburgh, 11. Elgin, 12. Fife, 13. Forfar, 14. Had- 
dington, 15. Inverneſs, 16. Kincardine, 17. Kircud- 
bright, 18. anerk, 19. Linlithgow, 20. Nairn, 21. Ork- 
ney and Zetland, 22. Peebles, 2 21 24. Renfrew, 
25. Roſs,” 26. — = > 27. Selkirk, 28. Stirling, 
29. Sutherland, and 30. Wigton. 2 
Beſides theſe there are the following fifteen diſtricts of 
burghss/ which alternately ſend one member to par- 
liament. 1. Aire, Irwin, Rothfay, Inverary, and Camp- 
bell-town. 2. Bamff, Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and In- 
verury. 3. The city of Edinburgh. 4. Forreſs, Nairn, 
Inverneſs, and Fortroſe. 5g. Pitten weem, Eaſt - Anſtru- 
ther, Weſt-Anſtruther, Craile, and Kilrennie. 6. In- 
verkeithing, Stirling, Dumſerling, Culroſs, and Queens- 
ferry, 7. Brunt- iſland, Dyſert, Kirkaldy, and King- 
horn. 4 Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, C „ and 
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thock, and Inverbervey. 10. Kitcudbiight, Dumſtie; 
Lochmaban, Annan, and Sanquhar. 11. Lanerk, 3 
lithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles. 12. Renfrew, Glas 
ow, Ruglen, and Dumbarton. 13. Diagwall, Tayne 
nock, Weik, and Kirkwall, 14. Jedburgh, Had. 
dington, Dunbar, North-Berwick, and Lauder. 15. 
Wigton, Whithorn, New- Galloway, and Stranroer. : 
1 he courts of civil judicature in Scotland are, 


SCOTLA&S, 


The college of juſtice, commonly called the ſefion, 


which conſiſts of a preſident, and fourteen fixed ſenato:s 
or judges, called ordinary lords of ſeſſion, with two cx. 
traordinary lords, Under theſe are ſeven clerks of (cfion. 
and ſix inferior officers, Before this court ate tried — 
ſtated times, all civil cauſes, which they determine b 

acts of parliament, and the cuſtom of the nation; and 
where theſe are defective, they decide according to the 
civil Jaw, and the rules of equity. There lies no ap- 
peal fiom this court but to the parliament ; and the pre- 
4 * of nine judges is required to make their decrees 

The juſticiary, uſually called the juſtice or criminal 
court, conſiſts of five lords of the ſeſſion, the juſtice. ge- 
neral, and juſtice-clerk, Theſe are joined by a pannel 
of fifteen out of forty-five, cited lice juries in England 
by whom all cauſes of a criminal nature are tried. "They 
bold aſſiaes all over the kingdom twice every year, and 
from thence are called tords of the circuit, 

The court of exchequer, which is like that of Eng- 
land, and conſiſts of a chief and four other barons, &c. 
} The court of chancery. The officers of ſlate are, the 
keeper of the ſeal, the lord privy-ſeal, the lord chrc- 
regiſter, and the lord adyocate. 

Beſides the above natiopal judges, every county or 
ſhire has a chief magiſtrate or his deputy, who is ordi- 
nary judge in all gel 


and court of juſticiary. The ſheriff is in effect the ſu- 
preme juſtice of peace, to whom the law principally in- 
truſts the ſecuring the quiet and tranquility of that part 
of the kingdom of which he is ſheriff, Bailiffs, ſtew- 


ards, and conſtables, in their reſpective diſtricts, have 


the ſame liberty as ſheriffs in their ſhires. 


"There are two forts of burghs, namely r burghs, 
and burghs of barony, each of which >4 7-7 ae, amy 


and holds courts, though none but the royal burghs ſend | 


— — 


members to parliament. The royal burghs are one in- 
tire body, governed by one general court, called, The 
Convention of Burrows, which is generally held every 


relating to the trade and intereſt of all the burghs in 


olds a barony of the crown, has a court, in which leſ- 
' ſer cauſes, both civil and criminal, are tried. 

The court of admiralty is a ſupreme court, in which 
all maritime cauſes, crimes, treſpaſſes, quarrels, &c. 
may be tried before the lord high admiral's judge, for he 
himſelf never judges ; he forms his deciſions on the civil 
law, and the cuſtoms of Scotland. 


riot courts, which are a kind of eccleſiaſtical courts, in 
which cauſes are tried by commiſlaries. The principal 
of thefe is at Edinburgh, The four commiſſaries of that 


| metropolis particularly try cauſes of matrimony and 


adultery, in order to a plenary divorce, ſo that the in- 
nocent perſon may marry, as if the offending party were 
naturally dead. 1 
The eſtabliſhed religion is called the Preſbyterian ; it 
being a church government by paſtors, teachers, elders, 
and deacons. The eccleſiaſtical courts. are the four fol- 


Au,! ien e | 
I. The General Aﬀembly, which is the higheſt eccle- 


ſiaſtical court in the kingdom, meets annually in May, 


and fits about ten days. A lord commiſſioner, who is al- 
ways a nobleman of the firſt quality, preſides here, as a 
| repreſentative of the King's perſon. All the members 
are annually elected, and t 
aſſembly opens the new ſeſſions with a ſermon. 
II. The Provincial Synod, which is compoſed of the 
members of ſeveral adjasent preſbyteries, meets twice a 
year, at a principal. place withig the | bounds, and is 


Ferſar, 9. Montroſe, Aberdeen. Brechin, derbro- 


opened by a ſermon. Their buſineſs is to receive cor- 
| „ 8 reſpondents 


il and criminal cauſes; but, in moſt 
caſes, an appeal lies from this magiſtrate to the ſeſſion 
J 


year at Edinburgh, and has cognizance of every thing 


gener As to the burghs of barony, every one that 
| 


„ 


There are alſo in Scotland what are called commiſſa- 


e moderator ef the laſt year's 


SCOTLAND. 
reſpondents from the neighbouring ſynods, who are a 
check upon one another; to determine appeals from the 
preſbyteries within their diſtrict; and to enquire into and 
cenſure the behaviour of the preſbyteries themſelves, 
They have likewiſe power to remove a miniſter from one 
ace to another: but appeals lie from this ſynod to the 
neral aſſembly. 

The Preſbytery, which conſiſts of a miniſter and one 
elder from five to ten or more 1 pariſhes, 
who, being aſſembled, chuſe one of the miniſters to be 

ræſes, or moderator. Here are tried appeals from the 
Kirk-feſnon; and here they inſpect into the behaviour 
of the miniſters and elders within their reſpective bounds. 
They ſupply vacant pariſhes, ordain paſtors, examine 
and licenſe ſchool-maſters and young ſtudents for proba- 
tionary preachers ; and judge when or on whom to in- 
gict the greater excommunication. - 

IV. The Kirk Seſſion conſiſts of the miniſter, elders, 
and deacons in each pariſh, who conſider the affairs of 
the pariſh as a religious ſociety. They judge in all leſſer 

tters eſteemed ſcandalous, can ſuſpend from the com- 
munion, and regulate every thipg relating to public wor- 
{hip and the poor. 

he number of kirks or churches in Scotland amounts 
to about nine hundred and fifty, beſides a few chapels, 
which make up ſixty- eight preſbyteries, included in thir- 
teen provincial ſynods, - . $e 

The law of Scotland has provided againſt pluralities, 
and throughout the whole country there are no benefices 
worth leſs than fifty pound ſterling per annum; which in 
that country is a good maintenance, nor any that exceed 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
There are here however ſeveral ſects of diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſhed: worſhip, the principal of which are the 
Epiſcopalians, who uſe the form of prayer of the church 
of England : but the nonjurers among theſe are not per- 
mites to have public meeting-houſes, but are only ſuf- 
ſered to preach and read the divine ſervice to very ſmall 


congregations z while thoſe Who take the oaths, and 
ray for his m in expreſs terms, have meeting-hou- 
Fes, There are alſo the Erſkinites and Gibbonites, ſo 


called from the miniſters of thoſe names, who have 
broke off from the church of Scotland, and upon that 
account they are alſo called Seceders. There are like- 
wiſe Mountaineers, thus named from their preaching in 
the open fields, and on the mountains; theſe are alſo 
called Covenanters. #14 

From the government and religion of North-Britain, 
we ſhall proceed to its trade. "The Scots ' plaids are a 
manufaQure in which they exceed all other nations, both 
as to colour and fineneſs ; they have likewiſe manufac- 
tures of various other woollen ſtuffs ; but the principal 
articles are linen cloth, which is greatly encou and 
improved ; cambricks, muſlins, ſtriped, flowered, and 
plain. The ſalt of Scotland, which is principatly made 
in what they call pans. or caldrons, is ſaid to be better 
and ſtronger than that of Shields and 'Newcaftle, and 
cures fiſn to greater advantage; whence it is ſo valued 
abroad, that quantities of it are annually exported 
to Norway, many, and the Baltic. 

The fiſheries of — e — of 

eat advantage to the peo icularly that of ſalmon, 
=Y and — 8, all of which empl vo number of 
hands, and are — nad exported in great quantities 
to the continent. Indeed Scotland has the advantage of 
catching herrings ſooner, and curing them at a leſs ex- 
pence : England : their fituation for exporting them 
is likewiſe extremely commodious, ſo that they can be 
ſooner at market than the Dutch ; thoſe belonging to the 
Glaſgow merchants ſooner arriving on the coaſts of 
Spain, Portugal, and up the Streights, as the merchants 
of Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. can ſooner reach the Baltic. 

As it was agreed at the Union that the ſubjeQs of the 
united kingdom ſhall have free trade belonging to either, 
to be ated as in England, the Scots merchants not 
enly trade to all parts of Europe, but to our plantations | 
in America; from whence they bring great quantities of 
tobacco, ſugar, drugs, &c. and what they do not ſell at 
home, export to the different countries of Europe. 

In ſhort, Scotland is ſaid to have this advantage to 
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ton, Bute, Caithneſs, Renfrew, 
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has, namely, that in every branch of its trade with other 
countries, the balance is on its ſide, that is, the Scots 
ſend out to every country more commodities than they 
receive back, and conſequently the difference or over- 
plus muſt be made good in ſpecie. | 4 
We ſhall now refer our —.— for a farther account of 
Scotland, to the beginning of the account we have 
iven of Great Britain in general, and conclude this ſec- 
tion with obſerving, that Scotland is divided into thirty- 
three ſhires, or counties ; theſe are the ſhires of Ber- 
wick, Haddington, Edinburgh, Roxborough, Selkirk, 
Peebles, Lanerk, Dumfries, Tron, Aire, Dumbar- 
Sterling, Linlithgow, 
Perth, Kincardin, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, Nairne, Cro- 
martie, Argyle, Fife, Forfar, Bamff, Kirkcudbright, 
Sutherland, Clacmanan, Kinroſs, . Roſs, Elgin, and 
Orkney, th 


SECT. n. 


Of Berwickſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſiont, Soil, Pro- 
duce, and principal Towns. 
1 county received its name from Berwick upon 
Tweed, which once belonged to it; but it was 
originally termed the Mers, or March, from its being 
the boundary between England and Scotland. It lies to 
the ſouth-eaſt of all Scotland, and is bounded on the 
eaſt by the North ſea ; on the ſouth by the Tweed and 
Tiviot-dale ; on the weſt by Tweedale, in Peebleſhire; 
and on the north by Eaſt Lothian, in Haddingtonſhire; 
extending about thirty miles in length, and containing 
two preſbyteries, and thirty-five 22 
This county is divided into three parts, namely, Mers, 
Lammermoor, and Lauderdale. he Mers is a plea- 
ſant low ground, open to the influence of the ſun, and 
uarded from ſtorms b r; hence the foil is 
ruitful, abounding with corn and pulſe, but eſpecially 


hay. gf 
Lan is a tract of hills on the north ſide of 
the ſhire, above ſixteen miles long, and at leaſt ſix in 
breadth, which, though to appearance barren, feed mul- 
titudes of ſheep and black cattle, In the ſummer ſeaſon 
it is particularly noted for paſturage, and for 28 


plenty of moor - fol, partridges, plover, dotterels, 
r game, 


Lauderdale is a tract 
Lauder, abounding in hil 
It ＋ the crown, 


ping on each fide the water of 

s, woods, and pleaſant valleys. 

and is governed by a bailiff; 

yr office is annexed to the noble family of Lauder- 
e 


In ſhort, the ſhire of Berwick is in 
in corn and graſs. It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, 
and horſes. The moſt fruitful and populous parts are 
thoſe that lie on the Tweed, and the leſſer rivers White- 
woes or As ** the 4 * fuel 2 the com- 
mon people is turf an ut en ave coals 
from Northumberland, "mo | MI | 
As the duke of Richmond derives his title of earl of 
March from the marches or borders of Wales, ſo this 
county of the Mers, or March, the borders of Scotland, 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Douglas, 
It is obſervable, that on entering the borders of Scot- 
land, the firſt tewn you reach is almoſt as ectly 
5 
* 


very fertile 


Scots, as if you were a hundred miles north of Edinburgh 
and there is very little ws an Fa of any thing Engli 
either in the cuſtoms or habits of the people, or theic 
way of living, eating, or behaviour: nor are there many 
Engliſh families to be found among them. On the con- 
trary, in the towns of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
next to Scotland, there are abundance of Scotſmen, Scots 
cuſtoms, words, and habits. 


We ſhall now deſcribe the principal towns in this 


ſhire, | 

Duns, a burgh famous for giving birth to that cele- 
brated ſchoolman John Duns us, who was born in 
1274, became the greateſt ſcholar of that age, and was 


ſtiled The ſubtile doctor. It is ſeated twelve miles to 


boaſt, which neither England nor any nation in Europe | 


the weſt of Berwick upon Tweed, and is a pretty large. 
populous town, which has the beſt trade of ny ia the 
county. 
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county. It earns on a riſing ground in the center of the 
ſhire, and is the'feat of a preſbytery, to Enn 


eleven pariſhes.” Its market is ſaid to be the beſt in 
Scotland for horſes,” cow, and mo F 
Coldingham ſtands near the coaſt, and is famous for 
an ancient abbey, built about the year 1100, the remains 
of which are uſed for à pafiſh church. Ebba, its lady 
abbels, on there being « Daniſh invaſion, flit ber noſe, 
cut off her upper lip, and perſuaded all her nuns to do 
the ſame, that their deformity might prevent their being 
raviſhed by the "Danes ; upon which thoſe barbarians, 
were ſo exaſperated; that they fired, the, nunnery, and 
burnt them all/alive. This as Wb afterwards ſaint. 
ed, and a neighbouring promontory is from het called St. 
Ebba's-head, and by the failors St. Tahpe's. In the 
adjacent moor there 1s not a hedge or tree 5 N. ſeen for 
the- ſpace of eight miles. RR TO | 
Greenlaw, the chief burgh of the ſhire belonging to 


the earl of Marchmont, ſtands about five miles trom | 


Duns; and in its ne 
fine ſeat. 

Lauder, an ancient ro 9 burgh, the capital of Lauder- 
dale, b plenſantty fegte. n a river” of the ſame name, 
which runs through it, twenty-two miles to the ſouth of 
Edinburgh. It has a bridge over the river, is the ſeat 
of the co mmſſlariot, and has a good market. 

From the long valley of this narhe, on both ſides the 
river Lauder, the family of Maitland takes the title of 
earl; and there is a ſtately ſeat on the river, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, called Lauderſorth, which. 
belongs to the earl of Lauderdale. 1 
| wil H 
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ighborbgod that nobleman has a 


. 
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Of Haddington; 


# 


T. JV. _ nM | 

or Ea Lathian ; its Situation, Extent, 

ce, and principal Places,” 
a 7 *7 X i, ' v4 4 


. 
: 


L' Firth; on the ſouth by the Hills of Lammermoor, 
in Berwickſhire; and on the weſt by Mid Lothian, or 
Edinburghſhire: * —— 15 to "fome authors it is only 
thirteen, and according tb others twenty-two miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth." 

Eaſt Lothian produces corn of all ſorts, and has plenty. 
of gtaſs, coal, and limeſtoge, with, eee 
woods. It ſeeds a great number of _ eſpecially a- 
bout the hills of Lammermoor and by Weſt Lammerlow;; 
and from the weft part” to the fea it abounds with, rab- | 
bits. A/ great deal af falt is made here, , and there was. 
a conſiderable'manufaQure of broad-cloth made by Eng-. 
kn workmen}; and with "Engliſh r but after t , | 

nion the Engliſh clothiers pourgd. in ſugh gpantities. 0 
cloth; tharthey underſold e ant che apy | 
fagture was dropt; yer the, pebple employ-themſclyes in 
ſparing, dyligy weavi N | e ſeyeral con- 


4 


S = 


Ke. Here | 
venient harbours, wich Ahe ae ſome filhing- 
towns; and particularly there is eVety year a herting 
fiſnery after Lammas at Dunbar, Where they ta 
enough both for homg conſumption and, exportation. 

The pribcipal tons in th 
Danbae; : 4-10 4799200 ue r 1 
Haddington, or Hadina, the fulre, rown, is a; royal 


4 
1 


burgh, plesfuneiy ſested dh the Tyne, /overhie,3c þ 
a handſome bridge with three t ſtands, 


large arches, 

eighteen miles to the weſt of Ee ang is pretty 
large, well built, with ſome very good. houſes; the, 
ſtreets are well paved; it has a goo | 
ſeat of a preſbytery, tonſifting'd ſixteen parj 
are the remains of An atctent, nunnetys, and gf a good. 
church built'sf nenn dene e which, adjpins the, chapel 

of the family of Lauderdale, with theirs, and other; very 

noble tomb but the chbir of the church is pulled down. 
This town gives tizle of earl to a branch of the nable fa» 

mily:of Hamilt&h, *WHhich has large poſſeſſions and fine 
ſeats in the neighhqurhaod. No place jn Scotland is: 
ſurrounded h ind little towns and houſes of the nobi⸗, 
lity — Prog this e which Yelter, the man 
ſion-hodſe of the earl of T'weedale, deſerves. parteplar, 
notice. wat” "pr _ | 737 — 
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ASYSTEM OF GEOGRAT H x. 
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| ers,, grooms, 


| 
Als ſhire is bounded on the north and cat by the 


is a good avenue, and: behind is a 
Hire are Haddington and: 


| 


d market, and is the. 


| | thitteen, miles together; on the 'ſourh-taſt by Be 


\ 


+SBoTt; ty, 


There, is bers a, noble; plantation of ſir-ttees, which is 

ſaid to take up. fix thouland acres. The park itſeif i, 
about {ix miles round, and encompaſſad by a very hang. 
ſome Wall,, This noble palace ſtanda about half a mile 
from the park-gate, to which you go by a paved coach- 
way through a thicket, The building is of free- 
a hundred and twenty feet in front, and. ſiaty fect deep 
with a pavilion ot wing. The offices under ground are 
very noble and vaulted, with payed-galleries of commu - 
nication, There is an aſcent to the bouſe of fix or eight 
ſteps, which lead to. a large Rall. thirty-ſix feet high ; 
behind it is a ſaloon; from the garden of the ſame height, 
and at the top is a gallery for muſic, which opens into 
both, exactly as, at Blenheimſthouſes: near Woodſtock. 
The rooms of ſtate, which run on each ſide of this ſa- 
Joon fronting the garden, are very noble and of an en- 
act ſymmetry, A mathematical ſtone ſtaireaſe, with an 
iron bal uſtrade, leads ug to the apartments above. 

The garden behind the houſt is very ſpacious, riſing 
up by an eaſy aſcent .torthe par. In the middle of the 
partetre is a handſome baſon, with a jet d' eau, and four 
good ſtatues, one at each corner. There are abundance 
of ever-greens, and green ſlopes; and tothe weſt of the 
garden, on an artificial mount, is a pleaſant ſummer- 
bouſe. Lhe, green: houſe joins: the pavilion tothe weſt, 
as does the laundety to the eaſt. A pretty large ſtream 
runs by the houſe, and from its murmuritg-as it paſles 
through the thick, graves in the! park, gives the whole a 
very. rural appearance. By the river ſide is a pretty 
bowling- green. The coach-houſes, fables; and hen- 
houſe. are at a diſtance in the park, as is the cuſtom at the 
ſeats of the nobility in Scotland: for every nobleman's 
houſe has what is called the Mains, where their labbur- 

ande eyery body belonging to the ſtables 
and.poultry, rfid. Shu off „ 
Dunbar, a royal burgh, is ſeated on the ſouth fide of 
the mouth of the river. Firth, wherelis:a good harbour, 
twenty-five miles to the eaſt of Edinburgh. The town is 
handſome. and well built; the houſes, as in: moſt of the 
principal towns, being all of ſtone covered with flate. 
It has been defended by a, ſtrong wall, waich is now de- 


| cayed ; and on che oppoſite fide of the haven ure the ruins. 


ot a caſtle, almoſt eovezed/ with thetſea at high tide: it 
was once remarkably ſtrong, and was the ſeat of the earls 
of March, afterwards ſtiled earls: of; Dunbar. This for- 
treſs was aften won by the Engliſh, and. as oſten reco- 
vered by the Scots; but was demoliſhed'in146536 by or- 
der, of the commonwealth, to prevent its affording a re- 
treat for the royaliſts. The. port is very conſidtrable, 
and of great advantage to all ſhips in the river, in caſe 
of ſtreſs of weather. The inhabitants have here a very 
conſiderable herring: ſiſnery, and al fo one ſor whales. 
Between the town and theigreat road ſtands a pleaſant 
and agreeable; ſeat, of thę duke of Roxborough, called 
Broxmouth, It. is, f in che middle of a fine park, 
planted with large groves of trees betweew the building 
and the ſea, and conſiſts of a body and two wings, be- 
tween which is a fine paved court; before the building 
ſpacious parterre a- 


o 


dorned with ſtatues, 1.7! oils | 
From the town of n country 
may be xeckoned as ſruitful/rich, and: plealantq as any in 
Scotland, or indeed ab moſt in En Ihe ſea is on 
the eaſt at a moderate diſtance, and the hills on the 
welt are ſtill farther off ; theſe feed large flocks of ſheep, 
and, have many open roads over them leading towards 
England. 10479 1 1 | | F ann | 5 
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o/ Mid:Lothian, or: Edinbarghſtire ; its Situbtion; Exivit, 


and Produce; with a Deſerepteon of Elinburgh, and of the 
other Places. avarthyi of Nomen; "with an Attount of the 
Land ef Baſsgand of the Solan Griſo whith refort thither. 

. | 1 e TIE ere KR © 6 
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FT HIS. is che principal county in North Britain, both 
on account of its fertility and its containing the 
capital. It is bounded on ther eaſt by Eaſt Lothian for 
rwick- 
ſhire 


— — 


- 


1 1 
SCOTLAND. | E "0 
ſhire for about-four miles ; on the ſouth by the ſhire of 
Selkirk and T weedale, in Peebleſhire, for thirteen miles; 
on the ſouth-weſt by Lanerkſhire for fix or ſeven miles, 
and by the ſame on the weſt for two miles ; on the north- 
weſt by Linlithgowſhire for fourteen miles; and on the 
north by the Frith, or Forth, for eight miles: extend- 
ing about twenty-one miles in length, and in ſome places 
ſixteen or ſeventeen in breadth 3 but in others not above 
five or fix, . a | 3 | 
Mid-Lothian is ſo fertile that it yields a great deal of 
corn of all ſorts, with good paſture for cattle, and is 
provided with all neceſſaries in abundance, particularly 
coals, limeſtone, and a kind of ſoft black marble z; and 
near the water of Leith, ſome miles diſtance from Edin- 
burgh, is a copper mine. Nun 
dinburgh, the metropolis of North Britain, is ſituated 
in the fifty-fifth degree fifty - ſeven minutes north latitude, 
and in the ſecond degree fifty-five minutes weſt longi- 
tude ; fifty-four miles weſt-north- weſt of Berwick upon 
Tweed, Crone -two north of Carliſle, two hundred and 
one north-north-weſt of York, and three hundred and 
ninety-three miles north-north-weſt of London. It is a 
city and county of itſelf, and was formerly the royal ſeat 
of the kings of Scotland. In this city alſo the parlia- 
ments were held, as are ſtill the ſupreme courts of judi- 
cature. It ſtands two miles to the ſouth of the port of 
Leith, and is ſeated upon the fide of a high hill, or ra- 
ther a narrow ridge. At the extremity of the eaſt end of 
the city is the palace of Holy-Rood-houſe ; leaving 
which a little to the left, you come through a populous 
ſuburb to the entrance, called the Water-port, and from 
hence proceeding to the weft, the ſtreet goes on in a 


ſtraight line, through the whole city, to the caſtle, extend- 


ing above a mile in length ; and 1s, perhaps, the largeſt, 
longeſt, and fineſt ſtreet for buildings and the number of its 
inhabitants in the world, From the gate of the palace, 
which ſtands on a level with the plain country, the ſtreet 
begins gradually to aſcend ; but is no where ſteep ; yet 
the aſcent being continued ſo far, the upper part muſt 
neceſſarily be wy high; for the caſtle, which ſtands at 
the extremity welt, as the palace does eaſt, has on every 
de, except on that which joins it to the city, very ſtecp 
and frightful precipices; The ſtreet is extremely well 
paved; but the ridge or top of the aſcent is fo narrow, 
that the ſtreet and the row of houſes on each fide take up 
the whole breadth ; ſo that which way ſoever you turn, 
ou immediately go down a ſteep deſcent ; and theſe fide 
es are called wynds, The houſes are very large, and 
ſome of them ſo lofty, eſpecially in the High- ſtreet, that 
ve or fix ſtories are but an ordinary height. Moſt of 
the houſes being parted into tenements, they have as 
many landlords as ſtories. The fronting of houſes with 
timber is now prohibited, oh account of the many fires 
that have happened ; and abouteighty years ago the in- 
habitants were at the expence of bringing one of the beſt 
ſprings in Scotland into the city, by leaden pipes laid 
from a hill at three miles diſtance. 

We ſhall now conſider more — the buildings 
of the city. The royal palace, called Holy- Rood-houſe, 
from its being originally an abbey of that name, was firſt 
converted into a palace by king James V. and rebuilt 
by king Charles II. all but two towers on the north ſide 
of the entrance. It is a magnificent ſtone building in the 
form of a ſquare, adorned with the ſeveral orders of ar- 
chitecture, and divided into four courts. The entrance 
is very grand, and over the gate is a large apartment, 
which the duke of Hamilton claims as hereditary keeper 
of the palace. Within this entrance is a large irregular 
court, where are coach-houſes and ſtables, The en- 
trance from the great outer court is adorned with columns, 
which ſupport a cupola in the form of an imperial crown, 
baluſtraded on each fide at the top. The inner court is 
very magnificent, and has piazzas all round, which lead 
into very noble apartments, richly. furniſhed ; amon 
which is a gallery faid to be adorned with the pictures 0 
all the kings of Scotland, from Fergus their firſt king, 
three hundred and twenty years before the birth of Chri 


to the Revolution, This palace is encompaſſed by beau- 


tful gardens. | SLOTS . 
From the palace-gate weſtward the ſtreet is called 
anongate, from the canons of the abbey formerly re- 
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ber of curioſities both of art and nature, 
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ſiding there. This is a kind of ſuburb, in which are ſe- 
veral magnificent houſes of the nobility, with ſpacio 
AN ehind them. The city is parted from this 
uburb by the Netheibow-port, or gate, which was re- 
built in 1716, and adorned on both. ſides with towers, 
and a ſpire at the top. The city is encloſed on all ſides, 
except towards the north, with a wall, where it is ſecured 
by a lake ; and has ſix gates beſides that juſt mentioned, 
The great church, which was the cathedral, is a large 
and ſtately ſtructure, in the form of a croſs, now divide 
into four chufches; here alſo the magiſtrates aſſemble, 
and the judges in their habits in time of ſeſſfion. In a 
large Fore in the ſouth-weſt part of this church the 
general aſſembly hold their ſeſſions, as does alſo the com- 
miſſion of the aſſembly, in the interval between the ge- 
neral meetings. This ſtructure is adorned with a very 
high NN fummit 6f which reſertibles an imperial 
crown. Here they have a ſet of bells which are not run 
as in England, for that is a manner of ringing unknown 
in this country ; but all manner of tunes are played very 
muſically upon them, and the city gives a man a yearly 
ſalary for playing upon them, from twelve to one every 
day, Sundays and holidays excepted. The four churches 
in this ſtructure, with the reſt, and the chapel in the 
cathedral, make twelve in all. There are alſo about 
twenty meeting-houſes of the epiſcopal part. | 
On the ſouth ſide of the great church is a ſquare of 
very fine buildings, called the Parliament-cloſe ; the weſt 
and ſouth ſides of which are moſtly taken up with the 
parliament-houſe, the ſeveral courts of juſtice, the coun- 
cil-chamber, the exchequer, the public regiſters, the 
court for the royal burghs, the lawyer's library, the poſt- 
office, &c. The eaſt and part of the ſouth ſide is built 
into private dwellings, which are magnificent and lofty, 
they being ſeven ſtories high to the front of the ſquare; 
-- the hill they ſtand on having a very ſteep deſcent, 
ſome of them are backwards no leſs than fourteen ſtories 
high, In the middle of this ſquare is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of king Charles II. 
The caſtle, which, as hath been already ſaid, is ſeated 
at the weſt end of the city, is inacceſſible on the north, 
weſt, and ſouth ; and the entrance from the city is de- 
fended by a round battery, and an out-work at the foot 
of it. In this ſtructure is a royal palace, magnificently 
built with hewn-ſtone, in which are kept the regalia 
and the records of ſtate, Here alſo is the magazine for 
the arms and ammunition of the public; and there arc 
deep vaults inthe rock, which are ſaid to be bomb-proof. 
It is furniſhed with water by two wells in the rock; and 
has a chapel for the uſe of the garriſon. The governor 
is always a perſon of the firſt quality, and general of the 
forces; and both he, the lieutenant-governor, foot-ma- 
jor, ahd other officers, have very handſome apartments, 


From the caſtle is a delightful proſpect over the city and 


neighbouring country. 
Near the Potter-row-port ſtands the college, or univer- 
ſity, which conſiſts of three courts, two lower and one 
higher, equal to the other two. Theſe courts are en- 
compaſſed with neat buildings, for the uſe of thoſe ſtu- 
dents who chooſe to lodge in them ; ſor they do not re- 
ſide together nor live in common, but only attend their 
claſſes at certain hours: The public ſchools are large 
and commodious, with accommodations for the ſtudents, 
handſome dwellings fot the profeſſors, and fine gardens 
for their recreation, This univerſity was founded in 
1580 by king James VI. who eſtabliſhed there a primate, 
or principal, a profeſſor of divioiy, four regents, or 
maſters of . a profeſſor of philology, and a re- 
gent of humanity. In 1640 the town added a proſeſſor 
of mathematics; to which haye been lately added pro- 
ſeſſors of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, civil law, theoretical and 
ractical medicine, chemiſtry, &c. They bave a good 
fibrary which is kept in great order, the books given 
by its denefa dots are kept by themſelves, and over them 


is the donor's' name in letters of gold; and above the 


books hang the pictures of ſeveral princes, with the moſt 
eminent refortners at home and abroad. Here is alſo a - 
noble muſeum, in which is contained a prodigious num- 
nder the 


library is a royal printing houſe, Where they ate chiefly 
The 


employed in printing Bibles, 
7H 
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' The phyſicians, who were incorporated in 1682 by 
king Charles II. have their college in Fountain-cloſe, 
near the Netherbow. They are deſervedly efteemed for 
their learning and abilities, in which they are at leaſt 
equal to the phyſicians of any other country. _ They 
have a noble muſeum, called from its founder, Sir An- 
drew Balfour, M. D. Muſeum Balfourianum ; and on 
the north fide of the city they have a neat phyſic garden, 
containing ſome thouſand exotic plants. 

On the ſouth ſide of the city is a large building be- 
tonging to the ſurgeons and apothecaries, in which is 2 
fpacious hall hung round with the pictures of all the emi- 
nent ſurgeons of Edinburgh that have flouriſhed fince this 
building was founded, They have a theatre for difſec- 
tions, and a muſeum, in which are the ſkeletons of un- 
common animals, a mummy, and other curiofities. 
In this city are ſeveral hoſpitals, the chief of which 
is Heriot's, a large and beautiful * ſaid to be the 
moſt magnificent of the kind in the world. It is an ex- 
act ſquare, with piazzas all round the inſide. At the 
corners are ſquare towers, adorned with little turrets. 
This is a ee for an indefinite number of the ſons of 
freemen, who are maintained, cloathed, and educated in 
uſeful learning, till they are fit to be put out apprentice, 
or to go to the univerſity, where they are allowed hand- 
ſome ſalaries. The gardens, which conſiſt of a flower- 
garden, kitchen-garden, and orchard, are kept in great 
order, and, with the houſe, contain between nine and 
ten Acres. 

There ate here alſo $t. Thomas's hoſpital, in which 

old decayed citizens and their widows are maintained, 
and have their own chaplain ; and a maiden hoſpital, a 
neat building cloſe to the college, founded and endowed 
for the relief and education of the female orphans of de- 
cayed freemen. Another hoſpital of the ſame kind has 
been lately founded by the tradeſmen and artificers of 
Edinbur b. 
A roy infirmary has likewiſe been erected here, after 
the example of thoſe of London, Bath, &c. by the libe- 
ral contribution of many well diſpoſed perſons ; to this 
work the proprietors of quarries contributed ſtone and 
lime, the merchants timber, the farmers engaged to car- 
ry materials gratis, and even the journeymen maſons and 
labourers contributed a certain portion of their labour. 

The city is governed by a provoſt, whoſe office is 
much the ſame with that of the lord mayor of London ; 
four bailiffs, who, befides the power of aldermen in the 
government of the city, have that of ſheriffs ; there is 
alſo a comman-council, which uſually conſiſts of twenty- 
five perſons, but on extraordinary occaſions of thirty- 
eight, All theſe are choſen annually ; and the provoſt, 
dean of guild, and treaſurer, are to be merchants ; or if 
any inferior tradeſman be choſen, he muſt quit his trade, 
and not return to it without leave of the magiſtrates and 
town-council, | 

There are fourteen incorporated trades, each of which 
has its deacon, or maſter of the company ; theſe are the 
ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, farriers, hammermen, 
wrights, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, 
weavers, wakers, or fullers, and bonnet-makers. But 
none of the merchants or traders are to make any by- 
laws, without the conſent of the magiſtrates and town- 
council, except to chooſe their own deacons at the ap- 
pointed time, to make perfons free of their trade, or to 
try their work. | kgs 
The trained-bands of the city conſiſt of ſixteen com- 
panies ;- beſides which they have a ſtanding company of 
town-guards, : | | 

There is in Edinburgh a very. uſeful kind of black- 

uard boys, who attend at taverns, coffee-houſes, and' 
other places to go on errands, and know every body of 
any note in the town. Though they are in rags, and 
lie every night in the ſtreets, ot upon the ſtairs of the, 
houſes, yet they are conſiderably. truſted, and ſeldom: 


proye unfaithful, oo Yo, ſubjeQ to a kind of magiſ- 


trate, called the conſtable of the cawdies, who 
rally puniſhes them for any negle& or miſdemeanor by 
fine of ale or brandy ; but ſometimes corporally. Mb 
of them are very acute,- and execute whatever employ- 
ment is aſſigned them with great ſpgeo and addreſs. . 
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Now leaving Edinburgh, we ſhall take a view of the 
other places in this county moſt worthy of notice. 
Leith, which is the port of Edinburgh, is 'a large 
flouriſhing town in the fifty-fifth degree fifty - eight minutes 
north latitude, and in the ſecond degree fifty. nine minutes 
weſt longitude, two miles to the north of Edinburgh. It 
lies on the firth of Forth, upon a river called the Water 
of Leith, which falls into the firth on the weſt ſide of 
the town, The river runs through the middle of the 
town, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge of one large 
arch, to which ſhips of burthen may come, and at high- 
water lay their ſides cloſe to the ſhore. Here is a ve 
fine quay, well wharfed with ſtone, and fenced with 
piles. At the mouth of the harbour is a very long and 
well built pier, which runs out a great way beyond the 
land, and prevents the entrance of the harbour being fill. 
ed with ſand. It is al ſo ſecured by ſtrong ranges of piles 
or counter-piers ; and a beacon or maſt is ſet up at low- 
water mark, for the convenience of navigation, The 
buildings on the ſouth ſide oppoſite to the water are very 
lofty and handfome, they being generally about ſix ftorics 
high, with large ſaſh windows. Here ate commodious 
cellars and ware-houſes for laying up goods, the mer- 
chants of Edinburgh having the bulk of all their com- 
modities here in order to be ready for carriage either þ 
land or ſea: fo that Leith is very properly called the 
ware-houſe, as well as the port of the city. Here are 
likewiſe glaſs-houſes and ſaw-mills. | 
North Leith, which lies on the other fide of the har- 
bour, bas docks for building and repairing of ſhips ; with 
the ruins of a citadel built by Oliver Cromwell, and in 
part demoliſhed by Charles II. The citizens of Edin- 
burgh often come to Leith in coaches, or a-foot, for a 
walk on the mole, or other recreations ; and at the nu- 
merous inns are good accommodations, at a reaſonable 
rate. | 
Dalkeith is a pretty large and pleafant town, defended 
by a caſtle ; it ſtands at the confluence of the two rivers 
ſk, ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh, and is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery that contains ten pariſhes, Here is a 
noble palace built by the late ducheſs of Buccleugh ; this 
is faid to be the model of that which belonged to king 
William at Loo, in Guelderland, only this is of ftone 
and that of brick. It ſtands on a rifing ground by the 
North Eſx, and commands the view of a large park, beau- 
tihed with a canal and water-works. The front is a- 
dorned with columns of the Corinthian order, and it has 
a double wing at each end. Between the palace and park 
is a ſpacious court, ſurrounded with iron baluſtrades be- 
tween pillars of free-ftone. The grand ſtaircaſe of the 
; houſe is A - by marble columns, and every ſtair 
| curiouſly inlaid with walnut- tree. This ſtaircaſe leads 
into a noble room adorned with the pictures of all the 
beauties of the age, at whole length, in pannels. The 
offices of the palace join to the town. 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with a deſcription of 
the iſland of Baſs, which ſtands within the Forth, about 
a mile from the ſouth ſhore, forty-five miles to the caſt 
of Edinburgh. It is about a mile round, and is on every 
ſide a ſteep rock, itbeing only acceſſible by one at a 
time. It riſes high above the ſea in the form of a cone. 
At the top was a fort mounted with cannon ; but ſince 
the Revolution it has been neglected. In the lower part 
the force of the tide has worn a hole almoſt through. 
| This rock is reſorted to in May and June by incredi- 
ble flocks of fowls, and then the ſurface of it is almoſt 
covered with their neſts, eggs, and young birds. The 
beſt taſted of theſe different ſorts of wild-fow! is the Solan 
| 2548 Before theſe birds come it is ſaid they ſend ſome 
before to fix their manſions, for which reaſon they are 
called ſcouts. The inhabitants take care not to diſtorb 
them till they have built their neſts, after which no noiſe 
will fright them. They lay but one egg in a year, and 
fix it ſo.dexteroufly to the rock by one end, that if it be 
removed it is impoſſible to fix it again. They are ſaid 
to hatch it with their foot, and ſcarce leave it till that 
They are of an aſh colour, but the old ones 
are alt white. eir neck reſembles that of the crane, 
pur omg have a. ſtrang. ſharp bill, between three and four 


— 


ong, which they ſtrike through their prey _ 


* 
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| ſuch" violence, chat it often Ricks fo faſt in a board balt- 


ed with a herring, that being unable to pull it out a- 'F 


in, they are taken, They leaye this place in Septem- 
but whither they retire in winter is unknown. Peo- 

le make great profit of the young ones, which are taken 
from their neſts by a man let down the rock with a fope. 
When they 'come to be as big as ordiriary geeſe they are 
ye good meat; and yield a conſiderable profit by their 
at and feathers,” which are uſed for beds. 


SECT. V. 


57 the Shire of Roxburgh, Roſuburgh, or Teviotdale 3 its 
1 Ha Diviſions, 2 of the Country, Pro- 
duce, and principal Places. 


HIS is a ſheriffdom hereditary in the family of 
Douglas, the title of ſheriff of Teviotdale, it 

being thus called from the river Teviot running through 
it, It is bounded on the eaſt by Northumberland, on 
the ſouth-eaſt by part of Cumberland, on the uy and 
ſouth-weſt by Anandale, and on the welt by Tweedale; 
extending thirty miles in length from eaſt to welt, and 
ffreen in breadth. It is divided into Teviotdale, Lid- 
deſdale, and Euſdale, or Eſkdale, and has three preſby- 
teries, to which belong twenty-five pariſhes ; and, with 
the Mers, makes up a provincial ſynod of fix prefbyte- 
ries and ſeventy-one parithes. | ya | 
This diſtrict has many mountains, of which the moſt 
famous is Cockraw, from whence runs a chain of hills 
weſtward, dividing Scotland from England, and irt many 
places impaſſable ; ſome of them are very high, but fur. 
niſhed with excellent graſs, and have plenty of lime and 
free · ſtone. In ſhort, this country produces good corn, 
particularly oats, 2 quantities of which are ſent from 
hence to. England : it has alſo excellent paſturage, and 

abounds with large black cattle, ſheep, and horſes. 

The principal towns in this ſhire are Kelſo and Jed- 


burgh. | 

Lee, which is a burgh of barony, is a large and very 
handſome town, pleaſantly ſeated by the river Tweed on 
the borders of England, two hundred and fifty - ſix miles 
to the north-north-weſt of London. It is the ſeat of a 

eſbytery, and a great thorough-fare from. Edinburgh to 
Newcaſt e. It has the beſt trade of any town in this 
part of the country, and has a very good market kept in 
alarge ſquare of handſome houſes : it has alſo ſome good 
ſtreets, and a pariſh-church, that is the remains of an 
abbey of Ciftercian monks. The duke of Roxburgh, 
who is ſtiled lord of the town, has a houſe in it, and 
a noble ſeat called Fleurs, with 1 gardens, near 
the influx of the Teviot into the Tweed. | 

Jedburgh is a royal burgh, ſeated near the confluence 
of the Tefy and the Jed, from whence it takes its name, 
thirty miles from aft} It is a pretty large town, 
well inhabited, and the ſeat of a preſbytery.. It has a 
handſome church and town-hall, where the ſheriff wh 
his courts ; with a good market for corn and cattle, It 
gives title of lord to the eldeſt ſon of the marquis of Lo- 
thian; and many perſons of quality have ſeats in its 
neighbourhood. 


The town of Roxburgh, which gives title of duke to 


the chief of the noble family of Ker, was antiently a 
royal burgh; but in the wars between England and Scot- 
land its caſtle was razed, the town ruined, and its royal- 
ty tranſmitted to Jedburgh. _ {4 
: Melrofs, or Mailroſs, ſtands on the Tweed about nine 
miles from Jedburgh, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery and 


a royalty belonging to the earl of Haddington. An abbey 


was founded, here in 1136, and poſſeſſed by the Bernar- 
dine monks, and appears by its ruins to have been one 
of the nobleſt abbeys in Europe: the window over 
the great gate of the abbey, which is ſtill intire, is larger 
that that of York minſter, and round the top are the ſta- 
tues of our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles. The choir 
of the church, which is {till viſible, is a hundred and 
ſorty feet long. | N 
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Shirt of Selkirk ; ins Sithation, | Raum, Pruducr; and. 
a conciſe Deſcription of the Town of Selkirk. + 


HIS county is bounded on the north by: Tiweediley 

in Peebleſhire, and Mid-Lothian on the eaſt and 
ſouth by Teviotdale, in Roxburghſhire; on the vit by 
Teviotdale, and part of Anandale, in the ſhire of Dumfries: 


According to Cambden its diameter is ſixteen miles every 


way; but, according to others, it extends twenty-two 

miles in length, and only ten where broadeſt. 

This county is alſo called the ſherifflom of Ettrie 
foreſt, from the river Ettrick, which rums through it, 

and is one of the principal rivers in the country its other 

rivers moſt worthy of notice are the Yarrow and the 

Gallo-water, 

The hills in Selkirkſhire feed great herds of black 

cattle and flocks of ſheep, with which the inhabitarits 

carry on a'good trade to England; and the meadows onthe 

banks of the rivers produce corn and hay. It is ſaid that 

in Glangebar-water in this county, and in other places, 
pieces of gold have been found in the ſhape of birds eyes 
and eggs. Here are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, and the 
chief familie⸗ are the Pringles, Scots, and Ker s. 
Selkirk, which gives name to the ſhire, is 4 royal 
burgh on the banks of the river Ettrick, thirty-three 
miles to the ſouth of Edinburgh; and gives title of earl 
of Hamilton. It is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery, Which has eleven pariſhes under its 
juriſdiction, and here the ſheriff keeps his court. - The 
town has a handſome - pariſh-churchy a weekly market, 
and ſeveral fairs. The chief employment of the inhabi- 
tarits- is the making of boots and ſhoes; | 

In this ſhire are likewiſe Philiphaugh and Galla- 
ſhields, each of which has a weekly market. | 


SECT m s on, 


Of Publehire, or Tweedalt 3 its Sitaathon,  Extoni, fir, 
Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers ; with a Diſeription of thi 
Town of Peebles. 


1 ſhire of Peebles is called alſo Tweedale, from 
the river Tweed, which riſes at a place called 
Tweed's-eroſs, and runs from weſt to eaſt through this 
country. Peebleſhire is bounded on the caſt by the ſhire 
of Selkirk; on the ſouth by Anandale, in the ſhire of 
Dumfries; on the weſt by Clydſdale ; and on the north 
by Mid-Lothian; extending about twenty-eight miles 
in length, and eighteen - where broadeft. It contains 
ſeventeen pariſn-churches, which are all included in the 
preſbytery of Peebles. 

It enjoys a temperate and clear ait. It is generally 
ſwelled with hills, many of which are as verdant as the 
downs of Suſſex, and intermixed with pleaſant vallies, 
fruitful in corn and graſs. Phe chief mountain here is 
Braidalb, from whence may be ſeen the ſeas on both 
ſides of the iſland. This ſhire has plenty of limeſtone; 
the grain is chiefly oats and barley : the inhabitants have 
black cattle, milk, cheeſe, and butter. The ſheep feed 
in vaſt flocks on the hills, and are much prized both for 
their fleſh and wool, . 0 | 

Several rivers which fall into the Tweed ſupply the 


country with plenty of ſalmon; and a lake, called the 
Weſt Water-loch, ſo abounds with eels, and other fiſh, 
in the month of Auguſt, that, during the weſt wind, they 
ate ſaid to enter the river Yarrow,” which runs from the 
lake. in ſueh ſhoals, that they ate ready to overturn the 
people who go in to catch them. There is another lake 
called „ . from its being ſeated on a hill named 
Genen, and from it a river runs that falls from a preci- 
pice into Anandale, the height ef two hundred and fifty 
paces, ſo that fiſh are frequently killed by the fall of the 
water. 10-4 N | 
The only town of note here is Peebles, à royal bur 


- 


and market town, ſeated” in a very pleaſant plain on the 
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banks of the Tweed, over which it has a ſtone bridge of 
five arches, and near a river of its own name, upon 
which it has two bridges. It ſtands twenty-two miles 
to the ſouth of Edinburgh, and was formerly remarkable 
for its three churches, three gates, three ſtreets, and 
three bridges ; but the town is at preſent ſmall, not very 
well built or inhabited, though it has ſome good houſes, 
as well as a handſome pariſh-church, and is the ſeat of 


a preſbytery. | 


SECT, VII 


Of ube Shire of Lanerk, or Clyaſdale z its Name, Situation, 
. Extent, Droifiens, Rivers, and Produce ; with a parti- 
- cular | Deſeription of the City of Glaſgow, and the other 


Places worthy of Notice. 


"THIS ſhire, which is called Lanerk from its ſhire 

| town, and Clydſdale from the river Clyde, is 
bounded on the eaſt by the ſhire of Linlithgow ; on the 
ſouth-eaſt by. Anandale; on the ſouth r ; 
on the ſouth-weſt by that of Aire; on the north-weſt by 
that of Renfrew ; on the north by that of Dumbarton; 
and on the north-eaſt by Sterlingſhire. It is generally 
reckoned forty miles in length, about twenty-four where 
broadeſt, and ſixteen in'the narroweſt part. It is divid- 
ed into two wards, the Upper and Nether ward ; the one 
called the ſhire of Lanerk, and the other the barony of 
Glaſgow : the one hilly, heathy, and fit for paſture ; and 
the other level, and proper for corn. 

The river Clyde, which runs through this ſhire into 
its own firth, ariſes in Errick-hill, in the Upper ward; 
and from the ſame hill riſe the river Anan, which runs 
into the Iriſh ſea, and the Tweed, which near the mouth 
of the firth falls into the German ocean. 

This is a pleaſant fruitful country, and, though in ſome 
laces mountainous and in others woody, is well inha- 
ited, eſpecially near the Clyde. It abounds with coal 

and limeſtone, and has ſome profitable lead mines ; gold 
has alſo been found in great quantities, though it — 
not appear that any of that valuable metal is ever found 
at preſent; and abundance of lapis- lazuli is dug up there, 
particularly in Crawford - moor. | 

The principal places in this ſhire are the following : 
Glaſgow, the ſecond city in Scotland, is pleaſantly 

ſeated on the fide of a hill floping to the river Clyde, 
in the fifry-fifth degree thirty two minutes north lat, and 
in the fourth degree five minutes welt longitude, thirty- 
five miles to the weſt of Edinburgh. It has a noble and 
beautiful ſtone bridge over the river, which ſometimes 
overflows its banks; and as one third of the city lies in a 
flat next the river, it is then overflowed. In the centre 
of Glaſgow is the Tolbooth or town-houſe, a ve 
magnificent ſtructure of hewn ſtone, lately rebuilt, wit 
noble apartments for the magiſtrates, and a very lofty 
tower, with bells which chime every hour. From this 
town houſe and the adjacent market place run the four 
principal ſtreets of the city in the form of a croſs, dividin 
the city into four equal parts, each adorned with — 
public buildings, and each ſaid to be larger and finer than 
any one ſtreet in London; the houſes being uniformly 
built of free ſtone, ſix ſtories high, and ſome more: they 
are for the moſt part adorned with columns of the Doric 
order, have beautiful piazzas, and are well ſaſhed. From 
the centre the whole city may be ſeen; and the ſtreets 
are ſpacious, ſtraight, and well paved. | 

In the higher part of the city, and at the end of one 
of the ſtreets, ſtands the cathedral, a vaſt pile dedicated 
to St. Mungo, who was biſhop here about the year 360. 
It is divided into two churches, one over the other, called 
the upper and lower ; and its ſeveral rows of pillars and 
excceding high. towers, with the tall ſpire, the higheſt 
in Scotland, riſing from one of the towers, ſhew the 
extraordinary ſxill of the architect. Here are five other 
very good churches, all of them neatly built, with hand- 
ſome ſteeples. Beſides theſe places of worſhip there are 
convenient apartments for the meeting of the preſbytery, 
which conliſts of nineteen pariſhes, and for the provincial 
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 SeotLang; 
„Near the cathedral is 2 ruinous caſtle, which in the 
time of Epiſcopacy was the palace of the archbiſhop, ho 

was lord of the city, and gave it its firſt charter, It is 
fenced in with a very high wall of hewn ſtone, and hag 
a fine proſpeR of the whole city. 

The glory of the city is its univerſity, which indeed 
conſiſts of only one college; but is is. by tar the belt, the 
moſt ſpacious, and the fineſt built in Scotland, It conſiſts 
of two Targe ſquares of noble and lofty ſtone buildings, 
adorned with a high tower, and many, fine turrets, and 
is ſeparated from the reſt of the town by a very high wall, 
Ihe front towards the city is a noble piece of archſtectute. 
This univerſity was founded by king James I. in 1453. 
By the firſt foundation it was under the government of a 
rector, a dean of the faculty, a principal or warden, Who 
was to teach theology, three profeſſors of philofophy, and 


| afterwards ſome of the clergy taught the civil arid canon 


law. King James VI. granted it a new charter, and in 
1617 eſtabliſhed a principal, three profeſſors of philoſophy 
called regents, four purſers, a ſteward- or ſurveyor to 
furniſh the table, &c. and ſeveral of the ſucceeding kings 
ratihed its privileges, and were benefactors to the uni- 
verſity. The library is furniſhed with many curious 
printed books and valuable manuſcripts. The precincts 
of the college are enlarged by ſome acres of ground, 
purchaſed by the king and parliament ;, theſe are converted 
into well planted walks and gardens, one of which is for 
medicinal plants. The univerſity makes uſe of the ſame 
arms as the city, which are a ſalmon with a gold rin 
in its mouth; an oak, with a red bird upon it, and a bell. 
The ſcholars wear ſcarlet gowns, and here lodge in the 
college, which at Edinburgh they do not. The principal, 
regents, and maſters, have all handſome apartments, and 
good ſalaries. | 

Though the river is navigable for ſmall veſſels up to 
the town; yet New-Glaſgow at the mouth of the Clyde, 
is the harbour for all thoſe that are of confiderable burthen, 
it having a good quay and a cuſtom houſe for all the 
coaſt ; ſhips are alſo laid up here and refitted, and the 
| are brought from thence to the city in lighters. 

he merchants of Glaſgow annually ſend about fifty ſhips 
to Virginia, New England, and other Engliſh colonies 
in America. They have alſo a very conſiderable trade in 
herrings, which they export to Spain and Portugal. 
The city has likewiſe a manufacture of plaids and muſlins. 
It gives title of earl to the honourable family of Boyle; 
and in this city has been lately erected a noble foundation 
under the name of the Glaſgow charitable marine ſociety, 
in order to provide for ſuch ſeamen as ſhall become old 
and diſabled in the merchants fervice, and to afford relief 
to their widows and children. 

Hamilton is ſeated near the confluence of the Avon 
and Clyde, eleven miles to the ſouth-weſt of Glaſgow, 
and is .a well, built town, with a bridge over the Avon, 
and a handſome pariſh church. It is larger than moſt of 
the royal burghs, and the houſes, which are built with 
free ſtone, are ſupported on pillars: but its principal 
ornament is the noble ſeat of the duke of Hamilton, 
which has a magnificent front intirely of free ſtone, 
adorned with different orders of architecture, and very 
deep wings. The apartments are truly noble, and the 
pictures, furniture, and other decorations, are exquiſitely 
fine, The offices of this ſtructure join the town; it has 
a very beautiful garden, conſiſting of ſeven terrace walks 
down to the river ſide; with a wood on the oppoſite ſide. 
In ſome of the walks are grottos and banquetting houſes. 
The great park is about ſeven miles in compaſs, and well 
planted with lofty oaks, firs, pines, &c. It is walled 
round with ſtone, and ſtocked with deer. The lefler 
park is alſo well planted with trees. 

Lanerk is a royal burgh in the diviſion called the Upper 
ward; it is ſituated on the Clyde, nine miles to the ſouth- 
weſt of Hamilton, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery which 
' conſiſts of thirteen pariſhes, ; 

It has a remarkable bridge, built by the inhabitants 
| at A great expence; but was ſubje& to ſuch frequent 
repairs on account of the rapid current of the water, that 
| they have been obliged to obtain an act for making all 
| who paſs over it pay a ſmall toll. ER FIN N 


ſynod, which conſiſts of 127. 
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A little below the town the river Douglas falls into 
the Clyde, and gives the name of 2 «Gr to the 
lands near it. In a vale near this river a very old 
caſtle, which had been the paternal ſeat. of the family of 
Douglas. for above a thouſand yeats: but though the 
apartments were very fine, the frequent additions to the 
building rendered the whole ſuch an irregular maſs, that 
at a Jiffance it rather reſembled a little town than a ſingle 
ſtructure; but in December 1758 this ancient caſtle was 
conſumed by a fire which began in a room where . 
ſlept, and was got to ſuch a height before it was diſcovered, 
that it was im poſſible to prevent its progreſs; whence the 
family, who were waked out, of their ſleep, with difficulty 
ſaved their lives, but moſt of the fine- paintings and 
valuable furniture were deſtroyed. 


4-8 ©: 
Dumfries: ſbire, including Annandale and Nithſdale ; its 
Situation, Extent, Riuers, Praduce, and principal Towns. 


UMEFRIES. is | bounded. on. the north/ by part of 
| Clydf{dale, T weedale, and Teviotdale ; on the weſt 
by Teviotdale, and Eſkdale 3 on the ſouth by Solway 


firth 3 and on the weſt by Galloway and Kyle; extend- | 


ing about thirty-five miles in length, and thirty-four in 
breadth. } 
Annandale, which ſignifies the dale or valley on the 
river Annan, lies in the-eaft part of the ſhire between 
Nithſdale on the weſt, and Eſkdale on the eaſt ; ex- 
tending twenty-four miles in length, and fourteen in 
breadth... The river Annan runs through the middle of 
the ſhire, and falls into Solway. firth, after a courfe of 
twenty-ſeven, miles, in which it has received ſeveral ſmall 
rivers, that run on both fides through pleaſant woods and 
fruitful fields abounding with paſture. This diviſion is a 
5 that giyes title of marquis to the family of 
ohnſton. Fr 14 | 
Nithſdale, or Nidisdale, on the weſt fide of Annandale, 
is ſo called from the Nith or Nid, which runs through it; 
it has both paſture. and arable lands; for though it is 
encompalled on all ſides with a ridge of rocks, the bottoms 
produce abundance of corn, 2-29 | 
The river Nith or Nid iſſues out of a lake called Loch- 
cure, and runs into Solway firth. _ / | 
Nithſdale is divided into the Overward, which con- 
tains the pariſhes in the preſbytery of Pent· pont; and the 
Netherward, containing thoſe of Dumfries preſbytery, 
Here were formerly woods and foreſts, which are now 
much exhauſted ; and pieces of gold have after great rains 
been found in ſome of the brooks. Kh 
Annand, the chief town of Anandale, was an ancient 
rcyal burgh and ſea-port at the mouth of the Annan, 
where it falls into _Solway-firth, ſeventy. miles to the 
ſouth of Edinburgh. It had once a e and a pretty 
trade; but being often taken by the Engliſh, and 
urnt to the ground in the reign of Edward V1. moſt of 
the merchants removed to Dumfries, and it has never 
ſince recoyered itſelf. It bas however a weekly market, 
with a handſome bridge over the river. 
Dumfries, the chief town of Nithſdale, and the capital 
of the ſouth-weſt part of the kingdom, is a pleaſant and 
thriving place, whence it has been called the Liver 
of Scotland: it ſtands eight miles from the mouth of the 
Nith, in the fifty-faurth degree fifty minutes north lat. 
but the tide flowing up brings ſmall ſhips quite up to the 
quay, and about four miles lower, the largeſt ſhips may 
ride in ſafety. It has ſpacious ſtreets, with a ſtately 
church, and a caſtle, which, though old, is pretty ſtrong. 
It has alſo four gates and a noble bridge of free tone 
over the river, leading, to Galloway: this bridge has 
thirteen arches, and is eſteemed the fineſt in Britain next 
to thoſe of Weſtminſter, London, and Rocheſter. In the 
middle of it is a gate which bounds the ſhire of Dumfries 
and the ſtewartry of Galloway. A ſtreet leads from it by 
an eaſy aſcent to the caſtle, which is on the eaſt ſide of 
the town, and commands a proſpect of the town and 
the adjacent country; and from the caſtle a ſpacious 
high ſtreet runs by an eaſy deſcent to the church, which 
15 half a mile diſtant. On each fide of the high ſtreet are 
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good ſtone buildings, thoſe. on the north dd having 
dens next the river ; and about the middle of it are 
the exchange and the town: houſe. It has.. likewiſe, 4 
large market place, with a noble croſs. The town, gi 
title of earl to the ancient family of Crichton. It is — 
ſeat of a preſbytery, to Which desen mail 
and is the place where the provincial ſynod. meets, which 
conſiſts of four preſbyteries, that have under them fiſty- 
four pariſhes. 

The country round the town is very pleaſant, and 
adorned with many ſeats of gentlemen, all finely planted 
with trees. N 1 

Drumlanric lies ſeventeen miles to the north of Dum - 
fries; it has a weekly market, and gave title of earl to 
the duke of 2 who. hag here a noble paſace, 
adorned with twenty-eight turrets, grand avenucs, gardens, 
and tetrace walks, beſules a ſtately ſtone bridge aver the 
river Nith. Like Chatſworth in Derbyſhice, it ſtands ina 
wild rocky country, and is Rags + with mountains. 


It is a ſquare free-ſtone building, a has hanging ardens 
cut out of the rock down to the river, Sy with 
water-works, and grotigs, with a, plantation of gaks ſix 
miles in length. - % And Nadz 
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Of the Stewartry of Kincudbright, ar Lower Galloway i, i 
Situation, Extent, Produce, aud principal Tuns. | 


THIS and the Stewartry of Orkney and Shetland 
differ only from. the ſhites in the title of the chief 
officer, who is here called the ſtewart, and in the other 
the ſheriff. Galloway is divided into two parts; this 
ſtewartty, which is towards the eaſt, being called Lower 
Gallowa 5 and the weltermoſt Upper Galloway; or Wig- 
town. wer Galloway begins at the middle of the 
bridge of Dumſties, lies between Nithſdale on the 
eaſt, and the water of Cree on the weſt; and is bounded 
on the north by a part of Kyle in the ſhire, cf Aire; and 
by the Iriſh ſea on the ſautb, . According to T emple- 
man, it extends. forty-three miles in length, and thirty- 
two in breadth. gene 1 lo liens! 
The country ſeems ane continued heath, 7 here 
and there a grove. of trees; yet vaſt herds of fmall black 
cattle,. and flocks. of ſheep, are grazed here, and ſent in 
great numbers to England. | 1 21 | 
Kircudbright, which gives its name ta this ſhire, 
ſtands in a bay at the mouth of the river Dee, eighty- 
three miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh, e 
ancient royal burgh,, the ſeat of a preſbytery, to whic! 
belong ſixteen pariſhes, and the place where the ſtewart 
holds his courts, It has a weekly market, and a good 
ſalmon fiſhery on the riyer Dee, which riſes in the 
mountains near Carrick; and it is ſo full of turnings and 
windings, that though it is not above ſeventy miles in a 
line, it runs near two hundred. It has a commodious 
harbour ſufficient to hold all the Britiſh navy, and the 
largeſt firſt rates may caſt anchor by the err It 
is alſo land-locked from all winds, which, together with 
the waves, are broke by Roſs iſland at ita mayth.. - The 
town ſtands in a perfect anette like Trent on the 
confines of Italy: not ſurrounded with high mountains, 
but with a rocky and ſtony eruſt, which in this couptry 
is called crags; a diftinQion being here mage. between 
mountains, hills, and crags: the firſt arg; very bigh, 
rocky, and covered with heath; the hills are high, but 
not rocky, and covered with graſs, which, affords gogd 
paſture, and the crags are Fang rocks, not high, and yery - 
thinly covered with. graſp, In the midſt of this gragey 
is ſeated this little town,. which. confiſts of 
tolerable good ſtreets, and all the houſes are built wi 
ſtone : but neither its buildings, nor the manners, dreſs, 
or the-countenauce of the people reſemble the kn uh : 
the common ſort wear bonnets inſtead of bats, and it js 
ſaid, that though ſome of the tomnſmen have bats, they 
wear them only upon Sundays and extraordinary orcaſion* 
There is nothing of: Engl. jety, but a ſedate gravity, 
which is viſible in every face; and De 
the excellence of their harbour, they haye no gation pf 
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New Galloway is a royal burgi on the tiver Ken, 
fourteen miles from Kircudbright, with a good weekly 
market, well frequented for corn and other proviſions ; 
and it has a good ſalmon- fiſnery in a lake called Loch- 
ken, which abounds not wy with ſalmon, but other 
fiſh: this lake is about five miles long, and in fome places 
about a mile broad, containing ſeveral iſlands. 


Of Upp, Gollnoay | or the Shire of Wigton , its Situation, 
e ee ins principal Towns. © 


2 Galloway extends from the water of Cree, 
| which divides it on the eaſt from Lower Galloway, 
to the point called the Mull of Galloway and the Iriſh 
ſea, According to Templeman, it is thirty-ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty-ſix" in breadth z but is much in- 
dented by Loch-rian on the north, and the bay of Glen- 
luce on the ſouth. NP if 
This is a hilly country, more fit for breeding cattle 
than bearing corn. The inhabitants follow fiſhing, not 
only in the 2 but in the rivers and lakes that lie every 
where under the hills; in which, about the middle of 
September, they catch an infinite number of eels. Though 
the people have been cenſured for not applying to com- 
merce, they rag ſeveral good harbours on the coaſt, 
yet they are not idle 

raziers ; and, including horſes, they anqually fend a- 
Four fifty thouſand head of cattle every year to England. 
Galloway had anciently its own princes, but it now gives. 
title of earl to a branch of the family of Stuarts. 

The principal towns of this ſhire are the following: 
Wigton, a royal burgh, a market town, and the capital 
of the country, is ſeated near the mouth of a river, on a 
bay of its own name, ninety-five miles to the ſouth-weſt 
of Edinburgh. This bay is eleven miles in length and 
breadth : it is a good port, which has a very narrow en- 
trance. At this town the ſheriff holds his courts, and it 
is the ſeat of a preſbytery that conſiſts of ten pariſhes, 
It gives title of earl to the chief of the ancient and noble 
family of Fleming. (it 4 
Port- Patrick is a market town beyond the river Loſſie, 
à hundred and ten miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh, 
und has a ſafe harbour called the Rine or Beak of Gal- 
loway. It lies oppoſite to Donaghadee; in Ireland, and 
is a dirty poor place, where the 'packet-boats go for 
Belfaſt, and other ports of that kingdom, to which coaſt 
it is but a ſhort paſſage, and of which there is a full view 
all the way: but little uſe is made of the harbour, except 
for the packet-boats and a few fiſhing veſſels. A neigh- 
bouring hill affords a plain view of Ireland to the ſouth- 
weſt ; of the coaſt of Cumberland and the Iſle of Man'to 
the ſouth-eaſt; with the Iſle of Ilay and the Mull of 
Kintyre to the north-weſt. hn l 
Of the Shire of Aire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions,” Pro- 
duce, and principal Towns. ne 


rk ſhire of Aire is bounded on the north by that 
I of Renfrew; on the ſouth by Galloway; on the eaſt 
by Clydſdale; and on the weſt by the frith of Clyde. It 
is divided into Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham; which 
are eſteemed the three great baileries, and are thus called 
from their being governed by bailiffs. According to 
. Templeman, there are ſeven hundred and ninety-five 
ſquare miles in the baileries of Kyle and Carrick, and 
two hundred and twenty-nine in the diviſion called Cun- 
ningham. | | 

In this county is a conſiderable lake called Dun, fix 


* 


miles long, and two broad, with an iſland in it, upon 
_ which is an old houſe called Caſtle-Dun. Upon the 
water Dun, or Dawn, iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge 
ot one arch ninety feet wide, which is much wider than 
the Rialto at Venice, or the middle arch 
bridge at York. 


of the great 
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We ſhall begin with Carrick, which is bounded on 
the north by Kyle, on the eaſt by Kyle and Gallowa 
on the fouth by the latter alone, and on the weſt by "4 
Frith of 1 extending thirty-two miles along the 
frontiers of Galloway, where it is longeſt; from eaſt to 
— and twenty-five; where broadeſt, trom north 10 
Outh. 

The land is here more fruitful and better cultivated 
than that of Galloway, and is leſs mountainous ; but hag 
not ſo many cattle, eſpecially ſheep and horſes. It gives 
one of the titles of honour to the prince of Wales. 

The chief rivers of this diſtrict are the Stineher and 
the Girven, which abound with falmon and other fiſh 
Here are alſo many lakes and woods: Though there is 
no conſiderable port in this part of the country, the peo- 
ple towards the coaſt are great fiſhermen, aud are em- 
ployed by the merchants ot Glaſgow and other places to 
catch herrings for them. : 

The principal town in the earldom of Carrick is Bar. 
geny, which has a market, and gives title of lord to 2 
branch of the family of Hamilton. 

Kyle is ſeparated from Carrick by the river Dun 
and from Cunningham by the Irwin; it has Cun. 
ningham on the north; part of Clydidale on the eaſt; 
Nithſdale, Carrick, and part of Galloway on the ſouth; 
and the frith of Clyde on the weſt; extending thirty 
four miles from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-ſix from north 
to ſouth. It is divided by the river Aire into two ftew- 
artrie: that on the ſouth ſide as far as the river Dun is 
called King's Kyle, and is under the juriſdiction of 4 
ſheriff ; and Kyle Stuart, which is under the prince of 
Wales, | | | 

The river Aire has the longeſt courſe of any in the 
county; its banks are adorned with woods, caſtles, and 
gentlemen's ſeats; and the we after-running (beſides 
its many turnings and windings) twenty-four milc 
eaſt to Jeſt, Haſhs into the ſe. 4 ; 1 2 

Aire, the chief town of this diviſion, and the capital of 
the whole country, is ſeated at the mouth of the river of 
its own name, ſixty- five miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edin- 
burgh. It has a good harbour near the firth of Clyde, 
and is well ſituated for trade. It is an ancient town diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its privileges, its juriſdiction extending 
ſixty- four miles from the mouth of the Clyde to the bor- 
ders of ny The river turns ſeveral mills in the 
middle of the New Town; this is joined to the Old 
Town, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the river, by a 
ſtone bridge of four arches. The Old Town is ſeated 
in a ſandy; plain, amidſt pleaſant fertile fields, with de- 
lightful greens, that afford a good proſpect winter and 
ſummer, } It was formerly reck6ned next to Glaſgow, 
the principal market town in the weſt of Scotland, and 
has a ſtately church. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, to 
which belong- twenty-eight pariſhes, and, with Glaſ- 
gow, conſtitutes a provincial ſynod: but its trade is faid 
to be much decayed. ©” ] 

Cunningham, the laſt diviſion of this county, is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by Renfrew and Clydſdale, on the fouth 
by Kyle, and on. the weſt and north by the firth of 
Clyde. Its greateſt length from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
north-weſt is about twenty- nine miles, and its greateſt 
breadth from eaſt to weſt about twelve. It is divided 
from Kyle by the river Irwin, and is a much finer coun- 
try and leſs mountainous than that. | 
- Irwin is the beſt town of this diſtrict; it ſtands at the 
mouth of the river of the ſame nume, tixty-three miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh; but its port is ſo ſhal- 
low, and ſo choaked up with ſand; that it is only capa- 
ble of receiving ſmall veſſels: yet it has much more bu- 
ſineſs than Aire, and conſiſts of two pretty good ſtreets, 
with well built houſes, - and a quay from whence the in- 
habitants carry on a coal trade to Dublin. There is a 
handſome ſtone bridge over the river; and in 1736 an act 
was paſſed for reſtoring the harbour, and repairing the 
town-houſe, church,” jail, &c. This town gives title of 
viſcount to the family of Ingram. On the twenty-ſixth 
of November, 1740, there was here ſuch a ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning, that the people who were not ftruck 
down by the lightning fell to the ground, apprehending 


that the day of general judgment was come. 
doped ft rents ger ner. 
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If the Shire Renfrew, or Rei raw ; its Situation, Ex- 
o — 5 — and principal Towns, : 


HIS county is called the barony by way of eminence; 
T it having given the title of baron to the prince of 
Scotland before the Union, as it does now, together with 
Snowden, to his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. It 
is bounded on the ſouth by Cunningham, on the eaſt b 
Lanerkſhire, on the north by Lenox, and on the ſou 
by the ſhire of Dumbarton; it extending, according to 
Templeman, thirty miles from north to ſouth, and 
thirteen where broadeſt from eaſt to weſt. 1 

That part of the Pa next to the Clyde is fruitful 
and pleaſant, with only a few ſmall eminences; but that 
to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and weſt, is more barren and 
mountainous : it abounds with all neceſſaries, wy + A 
healthful air, and at the ſame time the convenience of the 
frith of the Clyde, in which there is very ſafe riding up- 
on all the coaft, has much improved theſe parts, which 
are populous, and adorned with many 2 ſeats. 
It is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, the chief of which 
are the White-cart and the Black-cart, which unite 
their ſtreams before they fall into the Clyde. . 
be principal towns of this county are the following : 
Renfrew, the ſhire town, and a royal burgh, is ſeated 
on a branch of the Clyde, called the Cathcart, forty-ſix 
miles to the weſt of Edinburgh. It is a ſmall but ancient 
town, , where the ſheriff holds his courts. 
-  Paſley, or Paſlay, is ſeated on the river White-cart, 
ſix miles to the weſt of Glaſgow, where is a pearl-fiſhery; 
and though no royal burgh, is much bigger than Ren- 
frew, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery compoſed of ſixteen 
pariſhes. Here is a bridge over the Cart, and there are 
Rill to be ſeen the remains of an abbey founded in the 
year 1160 the remains of which, together with its church, 
gardens, orchard, and a little deer-park, are encloſed by 
a ſtone wall, about a mile in compaſs. | 
On a high ground in the lands ſtiled New-yards, at 
a ſmall diſtance from Paſley, is a ſpring famous for its 
ebbing and flowing with the tide. | 

Greenock, a handſome well built town on the firth of 
che Clyde, twenty-ſix miles to the weſt of the Clyde, 
has a good road for ſhips that come into and | go out of 
Glaſgow. It is the chief place in the weſt of Scotland 
for the herring-fiſhery ; and the merchants of Glaſgow, 
who are concerned in it, employ the veſſels of the inha- 
bitants for catching and curing the fiſh, and for carrying 
them abroad to market afterwards. Here are many rich 


trading families, and the town is noted for good ſeamen 
and excellent pilots. 


SECT. XV. 
07 nn or Lenox; 2 Situation, Extent; Pro- 
| duce, and principal Towns. | 


2 county, which lies on the other ſide of the Clyde 
above Glaſgow, runs far north among a cluſter of 
hills, and is bounded on the ſouth by the firth and river 
of Clyde; on the eaſt by Menteith and Sterlingſhire, it 
being ſeparated from the latter by the water of Blane ; on 
the north by the Grampian-hills ; on the north-weſt b 
Argyleſhire ; and on the weſt by the lake called Loch- 
long, and a water of the ſame name that falls into it. Ac- 
cording to the editor of Camden, it extends only o_ 
four miles in length, and twenty in breadth ; but Mr. 
Templeman makes it forty-one miles long, and twenty- 
ſeven broad. Its bounds were formerly larger than they 
are at preſent, eſpecially on the eaſt ſide; and it has now 
only twelve pariſhes. 85 

The lower part of Dumbartonſhire, which lies to the 
eaſt, is very fruitful in corn, eſpecially towards the 
rivers; and the upper, which is hilly, is fit for paſture, 
eſpecially: at the beginning of the Grampian hills, and 
feeds numerous flocks of ſheep. It has alſo a noble her- 
ring-fiſhery in two bays, named Loch- long and Loch- 
fyn, that break into it from the mouth of the Clyde. 
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Levinia, the Latin name fot Lenox, is derived ſrotr! 
the river Levin, which runs from Loch-lomond-itit6 the 
Clyde. This loch, or lake, ſpreads between the moun- 
tains, twenty-four miles in length, and eight in breadth 
though at the narroweſt part it is but two. It abounds 
with fiſh, particularly with a delicious fort of the eel 
kind, called pollac, that ie ſaid to be peculiar to this 
lake, whence its banks are lined with the cottages of 

ermen. It contains thirty iſtands, three of which 
have churches, and many of the reſt are inhabited, par- 
ticalarly Inchmurin, which is fruitful in corn and graſs, 
and abeunds with deer. Several of them are called 
floating iſlands : theſe are ſaid to be artificial, and form- 
ed of beams faſtened together and covered with earth 
and turf 5 upon ſome of theſe are forts, into which the 
natives uſed to retire in time of war. The ſhire of 
Lenox, together with the town of Richmond in York- 
ſhire, give the title of duke to the family of Lenox, de- 
ſcended from king Charles II. „ n 

Dumbarton, the principal town of this ſhire; from 
which it takes its name, is ſeated at the confluence of 
the Leven and the Clyde, fifteen miles to the north-weſt 
of Glaſgow, and was once conſiderable for its trade, 
which is now much decayed ; but is tilt remarkable for 
its caſtle, which is thought to be one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Europe; it being ſeated on the top of à craggy rock, 
very ſteep on all ſides, except to the Clyde. It has only 
one narrow wp aſcent, where ſteps are cut out of the 
rock, paſſable by only one man at a time. The river 
Leven on the weſt, and the Clyde on the ſouth, ſerye 
it for ditches ; and to the weſtward lies a moraſs, which 
is overflowed by every tide. As this is at one of the 
_ ſtrong paſſes between the low country and the high- 
ands, a governor and a garriſon are conſtantly kept in it. 


_ 


SECT. XVI: 


Of the Shire of Bute and Caithneſs ; thiir Situation; Extent, 
Produce, and principal Places. 


„ 9 ſhire of Bute contains Bute and Arran, two of 


neſs in ſending one member to the parliament of Great 
Britain alternately. | 
Theſe iſlands are tolerably fertile, and their produce 
much the ſame as that of the other Weſtern iſlands. 
They lie in the firth of Clyde, and have Argyleſhire on 
the north; Cantyre on the weſt; and Renfrew, Cun- 
ningham, and Kyle on the eaſt. The iſland of Bute, 
which is about twelve miles in length, and five in breadth, 
| with an area of — — miles, is ſeparated on the 
north by two narrow ſtreights from Argyleſhire, and on 
the from the iſle of Arran; it lies ſix miles to the 
weſt of the coaſt of Cunningham, and but half a mile 
from Argyleſhire, TR. 
The northern parts of this iſland are mountainous, 
but afford good paſtures and ſome wood. The others 
produce oats, barley, and peas. The iſland has a quarry 
of red ſtone. It enjoys a healthful air, and its inhabi- 
tants live to a great age. There is a conſiderable herring 
and cod-fiſhery on the coaſt. The earl of Mont-Stuart 
| is its chief proprietor and heretable coroner, 
The chief town of the ſhire is Rothſay, which ſtands 
near the middle-of the iſland, on the eaſt fide, ſeventy 


y | miles to the weſt of Edinburgh; the inhabitants ſubſiſt 


chiefly by fiſhing and agriculture, It is a royal burgh, 
and has two forts, one called the caſtle of Rothſay, the 
other the caſtle of Kermes. | | 

The iſle of Arran lies about four miles from the ſouth 
part of the iſle of Bute, and ſix to the eaſt of Cantyre, 
extending, according to the General Atlas, twenty-four 
miles from north to ſouth, and nine; where broadeſt, 
from eaſt to weſt ; but Mr. Mackay, a native of the iſland, 
in his journey through it; ſays it is but twelve in circuit. 
The air is cold and moiſt, but cleared by frequent breezes 
from the mountains; The iſland is ftuitful in grain, and 
has good paſtures. The middle of the iſland is moun- 
tainous, and the higheſt part, called Capra, abounds wittt 
deer. Here are many horſes and black cattle, both of a 


| middling ſize, with abundance of ſmall ſheep and goats 
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the Weſtern iſlands, and is now joined with Caith- 
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land and ſea fow), Here are alſo found fullers-earth, 
and cryſtal, On the coaſt are ſeveral caves, one of which 
is large enough to hold a bundred men; and at the farther 
end of it is a pillar cut out of the rock, with a deer and a 
double hilted ſword carved upon it 5 and the natives wo 
tend that Fune Machkowle, 2 giant, who diſtingui 
himſelf by his great exploits, lodged in theſe caves with 
his attendants. A miniſter ſometimes preaches in one of 
them to ſuch as live at a diſtance from the church, Here 
are many large ſtones, from fix to fifteen feet high, ſet 
up on end, ſome ſingly, and others in a circular form, 
ſuppoſed to have been the remains of pagan temples, or 
of places for adminiſtering juſtice. 

This iſland has ſeveral rivers which abound with ſal- 
mon, as the ſea all round does with cod, herrings, ling, 
whitings, and ſhell-fiſn. But the adjacent fea is tem- 
peſtuous and dangerous, eſpecially when a ſtrong ſouth 
or ſouth-weſt wind blows, | | 

The inhabitants ate generally of a brown complexion, 
healthy, vigorous, and ingenious. In the iſland are five 
churches, with ſeveral caſtles; among which the moſt 
noted is Brodich, a pleaſant ſummer * at the notth- 
eaſt corner of the iſland, Theſe, and almoſt the whole 
iſland, belong to a branch of the noble family of Ha- 
milton. | 85 

The ſhire of Weik, or Caithneſs, though united in 
ſome meaſure to Bute, by ſending a member alternately 
to parliament, is as far diſtant from the lands juſt deſcribed 
as poſſible, it being ſeated in the north-eaſt extremity of 
Scotland: it has therefore the Northern ocean on the eaſt, 
Strathnaver and Sutherland on the ſouth and fouth-weſt, 
and on the north is divided ſrom the Orkney iſlands by 
Pentland frith. It comprehends all the country beyond 
the river Nefle and the lake into which it flows, and 
extends thirty-five miles from north to ſouth, 

The land is much indented by the many windings 
and breakings of the ſhore, and the whole coaſt, except 
the bays, conſiſts of high rocks and many promontories. 
The fea is here very dangerous, eſpecially in calm 
weather, except at ſtated times, on account of the many 
vortexes, owing to the repulſe of the tides from the ſhore, 
and their paſſage between the, Orkney iſlands. The 
inland country is mountainous z but towards the coaſt it 
is low, and produces corn enough both for the natives 
and for exportation; but the ſoil being moiſt and clayey, 
their harveſt is late, and the corn not fo good as that of 
Roſs and Sutherland, There is plenty of paſture in the 
fields and valleys, with good fowling and hunting on the 
mountains, and fiſhing in the lakes and rivers, as well as 
the ſea, In the foreſts of Moravins and Berridale is 
great plenty of red deer and roebucks, and many cows, 
goats, and ſheep. In ſeveral parts are copper, iron, and 
ead ore; but the inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing 
and fiſhing. | 

This county is populous, and has many little towns 


and villages, with a preſbytery of twelve pariſhes, and gives 
title of earl to a branch of the ancient and noble family of 


Sinclair; but the earl of Braidalbin, who has a great 
eſtate in the county, is hereditary ſheriff, 
Proviſions, eſpecially corn, cattle, and 
ful here, that this is ſaid to be the cheapeſt market in the 
world, and that a man can live better here for fifty pound 
a year, than he can in the ſouth of Scotland for two 
hundred: but the firing is turf, for want of coals. The 
rocks on the coaſt are much frequented by eagles, hawks, 
maws, herons, and other fowl. of variqus kinds, like thoſe 
of the Orkney and Shetland iſlands ;. and the people take 
the young fowls from their neſts by a hook and line. 
There is a particular ſort called ſaowfteets, which reſort 
to this country in February by thouſands in a flight, and 
o away in April, They are of about the ſize of a 
{parrow, but exceeding fat and delicious eating. They 
have alſo great plenty of moor fawls and plovers. 
The inhabitants are ſo induſtrious, that in ſome places, 


where there is no harbour or bay, but a continued hard 


rugged rock, they have procured harbours by art and dint 
of labour, and made paſſages ia many places by forming 
ſteps or fairs from the top of the rock to the bottom, 
where their fiſhing boats lie; and at the top of the rock 
have their houſes, to which they carry up theis fiſh, and 
there ſalt and dry them for the market. 
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| the chief magazine of the nation is uſually conveyed 


fiſh, are ſo olenti- 


SCOTLANY: 


The principal towns in this county are Wick 
Weik, and Thurſo. TDA 2. 176 
| Weeik, from whence this is called the ſhire of Weik, is 
a royal burgh, and market town, where the courts are 
kept. It ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the county at the 
mouth of Murray frith, where it falls into the north ſez ; 
but it is not much frequented. \ 

Thurſo lies oppoſite to it on the weſt fide of the county 
about twelve or fourteen miles from Weik, and is 10 
defeuded by the promontory called Holborn- bead, that it 
is a ſecure place for ſhips to ride in. It is more populous, 
and better built than Weik, and has the beſt church in 
the ſhire. A ſmall river called the water of Thurſo, runs 
by the eaſt fide of the town, in which is a good fiſhery 
for ſalmon, which keep in this river all the year; fo that 
they are to be had in winter by breaking the ice. 


SECT. XVII. 


Of Sterlineſtire, or Striveling ; its Situation, Extoxt, and 
_—_ with a Deſcription of the Towns of Sterling and 
TX. f | 


*HIS country is bounded on the weſt by part of 

Lenox and Clydſdale; on the north by Menteith; 

on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Lothian ; extending 
twenty miles in length and twelve in breadth. 

The ſouth part is mountainous ;/ but that which lies 
upon the Forth is very fertile, and alſo abounds with coal. 
The produce of this ſhire conſiſts of corn, graſs, black 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes; befides ſalmon and other fiſh, 
with which it is ſupplied by the rivers. The Forth, 
which is the moſt famous, though not the largeſt river in 
Scotland, riſes near the foot of the mount Lomond, and 
runs from weſt to caſt into the Firth of Edinburgh. 

Sterling, the capital of the county, to which it alſo 
ives name, ftands thirty miles to the north-weſt of 
inburgh, upon the deſcent of à deep rock, at the 
foot of which runs the Forth; and takes its name 
| from the Saxon word fer, which fignifies a hill, and lin, a 
water. | 
The ſituation of Sterling is much like that of Edin- 
burgh, with a caftle on an eminence, and the town 
extending up the aſcent, with a principal ſtreet that is 
large and handſome. It is incloſed with a wall, except 
towards the north, where it is waſhed by the river Forth, 
over which is a bridge of hewn ſtone, with an iron gate, 
and four ſtately arches, to which ſhips come up at full 


| tide, and a little below it is the haven. The caſtle is 


2 —— on every fide with batteries and ramparts, 
and has a conſiderable number of great guns for de- 
fending the paſlage of the bridge: for in times of trouble 


hither, it lying upon a conſiderable paſs between the 
north and ſouth parts of. Scotland, and almoſt in the 
centre of the kingdom. It is indeed the only place to 
which people can come from all parts of the nation, 


| except from the iſlands, without crofing ſome bay or 


frith of the ſea, which has rendered it of ſuch importance, 
that it is always kept in a good condition, and the garriſon 

enerally conſiſts of two hundred men, beſides officers. 

t has fix rooms of ſtate, which are extremely noble, from 
their extraordinary height, length, and breadth, adorned 
with fine carved work on the wainſcot and ceiling. At the 
top of it the late earl of Mar made a very convenient 
apartment of twelve rooms on one floor, for the governor's 
lodgings. It has a large park walled round; but it has 
little or no wood in it. This caftle has been the reſidence 
of the kings of Scotland, at which time parliaments were 
frequently held in it. 

Sterling bas a ſpacious church in the upper -part of 
the. town, which has a very bigh tower. - It has alſo a 
ſpacious market place and a handſome town-houle. 
Gppaſcs to it is the late earl of Mar's fine palace, on the 
top of the hill: the duke of Argyle bas alſo a fine ſeat 
near the caſtle, from whence to the bottom of the town, 
it is above half a mile, all upon the deſcent, with good 
houſes. As Sterling ſtands in a commodious fituation 
for commerce, ſo it has one way a fine proſpect of Edin- 


— — 


| burgh frich and caſtle, and of the mountains of . 
| g 
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ſhire and Dumbartonſhire another, as well as of the 
various windings of the Forth, It is the ſeat of a 


preſbytery, which conſiſts of twelve - churches, and F 


has a conſiderable manufacture of ſerges. Joining to 
the church is a neat hoſpital for decayed merchants, It 
was founded by James Cowen, merchant; and richly 
endowed, His ſtatue as big as life is at the top of the 

te, and in the garden of the hoſpital is a pleaſant 

wling-green- . 

Falkirk is a handſome ancient town, ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide of the Forth, eight miles to the ſouth of 
Sterling, and is a clean, market town, noted for being 
the place where the rebels defeated the king's fotces on 
the 17th of January, 1740. | 


8 E CT. xvim. 


Of Linlithgew, or Weſt: Lothian; its Situation, Extent, Pro- 
duce, and principal Towns ;, with a conciſe Account of the 
Roman Wall built acroſs this Part of Scotland, 


EST-Lothian is bounded on the north-by the 

Forth; on the eaſt and ſouth by Mid-Lothian; 
on the weſt by part of Clydſdale ; and on the north-weſt 
by Stirlingſbire z extending about fourteen miles in length, 
and thirteen in breadth. | | 


It is in general a pleaſant country, and abounds with | I 


corn and paſtures, coal, limeſtone, and ſalt; with great 
plenty of fiſh, with which it is ſupplied by the ſea and 
rivers. In the reign of king James VL a mine was 
diſcovered here which yielded a great deal of filver. | 
Tbe principal places in this county are the following: 
Linlithgow, from which the ſhire takes its name, 1s 
ſituated on the fide of a lake, fixteen miles to the weſt of 
Edinburgh, and is remarkable for its ancient palace, ſeated 
on an iſland in the midſt of the lake, which has an 
aſcent of ſeveral ſteps in the form of an amphitheatre. 
The palace was magnificently built of hewn ſtone b 
ſeveral kings, and completed by James VI. The porc 
bears the name and arms of King James V. incircled 
with the orders of the Garter, St. Andrew, St. Michael, 
and the Golden Fleece, of all which James V. was a 
companion... In the inner, court, which is larger than 
that of Hampton Court, is à fountain adorned. with 
ſeveral ſtatues, and at each of the four corners à tower, 
with fine apartments. Adjoining the phones St. 
Michael's church, a noble ſtructure with alofty ſteeple, 
In the town is alſo a quadrapgular court adorned with 
a curious fountain: on the ſouth fide is the Tolbooth or 
town-houſe, neatly built of hen ſtone, with a very high 
ſteeple, in which are bells and a very fine clock. In this 
ſtructure the ſheriff. and magiſtrates of the town keep 
their courts. This place is the ſeat of: à preſbytery 
conſiſting of nineteen pariſhes. + There is a large ſtreet 
half a mile in length, from the one end of the town to 
the other, adorned with bandſomg buildings, from each 
ſide of which ſeveral lanes, open a paſſage to pleaſant 
gardens. | ch 5193 Z81d 155 | 
The lake itſelf is a mile in length and a quarter of a 
mile over, and abounds with perch and other ſort of 


fiſh; and on the north fide is a park belonging to the 
palace. | | | 


The town has the appearance of great trade, with a 
harbour for ſhips near the caſtle of Blackneſs, where is a 
large cuſtom-houſe, with other houſes for the uſe of 
merchants. , Here is a manufacture of linen, which the 
water of this lake is reckoned ſo extraordinary for bleach- 
ing, that a great deal of it, is brought from other parts 
hither ebe! Dunn 2! Airtn 411 

Blacknef. is a ſtrong caſtle in a peninſula on the coaſt. 
It belongs to the crown, and has been often uſed for a 
prifon of ſtate ; but is at preſent neglected, and is ſaid to 
reſemble at a diſtance a great ſhip uarigged, ;- ' 

Queen's. Ferry is a royal burgh on the ſouth ſide of 
the river Forth, ten miles to. the weſt of Edinburgh, 
where the queens of Scotland generally embarked when 
a went io their palaces on the other fide of the Forth; 
and it is now a common paſlage at all times of tide front 
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Severus's or Adrian's wall, which extended acroſs 
this part of Scotland, began at the Forth near Queen's 
erry, and extended thirty-ſix Scots miles to Dumbarton 

at the firth of Clyde, for covering the provincial Britons 
againſt the incurſions of the Pits; It was built with 

ſtone ten feet thick, and had watch-towers within call of 
one another, where cehtinels kept watch day and night; 
it had alſo a court of guard to lodge a ſufficient numbet 

fudden alarms, and ſtrong forts able 


to receive a whole army; with a good ditch of twelve 
feet wide before it; 


SECT; XIX. | 


Of the Shire of Perth; its Situation, Extent, Profuct; 
© Rivirs, Diviſions, and principal Towns. | 


\HIS is a large, plentiful; and rich country, bounded 
on the eaſt by Angus; on the ſouth-eaſt by Kinroſs-' 
ſhire and Fife; on the ſouth By ' Clacmannan-ſhire, 
Stirlingſhire, and the river and firth of Forth; on the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt by Argyleſhire; Lenox; and Dum= 
bartonſhire; on the notth<weh and north by Lochaber and 
Badenoch ; and on the north-eaſt by Marr. According 
to Camden, it extends fifty-two miles in length from eaſt to / 
weſt, and about fort eight in breadth from north to ſouth: 
t contains Perth Proper, part of Gowry, Strathern, 
Athol, Braidalbin, and Menteith, in which are five preſ- 
byteries, and eighty- eight pariſh churches; | 

This county, whoſe heteditary ſheriff is the duke of 
Athol, is fruitful both in corn and paſture, the former in 
the low lands and the latter on the high grounds; and is 
interſperſed with ſruit- trees, groves, lakes, and rivers. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Tay, which 
is the longeſt. in all Scotland, and riſes in the mountains 
of Braidalbin; and after ſpreading itſelf into a lake of the 
ſame name, fifteen miles in length, and near fix in breadth; 
it runs near forty miles, excluſive of its turnings and 
windings, into the firth of Tay. The Keith, which is 
famous for its ſalmon fiſhery, and has a cataract near 
the Blair of Dromond, the noiſe of which is ſo loud as 
to ſtun thoſe who come near it. The river Ern riſes 
from the lake called Lochern, which is about ſeven miles 
in length, and one broad, in the mountainous country of 
Strathern, and falls into.the Tay, aftera courſe of thirty- 
four miles from eaſt to weſt, and being joined by ſeveral 
rivers in its e. g 25 bn 

Perth Proper, the firſt diviſion of this ſhire, has the Carſe 
of Gowry on the north- eaſt; Angus on the eaſt; Strath- 
ern on the weſt; Athol on the north; and the Firth of 
Tay on the ſouth. It is about twenty miles ffom the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and fifteen where broadeſt. 
The principal places in this diviſion are the following. 

Dunkeld ſtands on the north ſide of the Tay, after it 
has received the Almund, twelve miles to the north of 
Perth, and about forty from Edinburgh. It is ſeated at 
the foot of the Grampian hills and is ſurrounded with 
woods. This is the chief market - town of the Highlands; 
and has been much adorned with ſtately buildings by the 
duke of Athol. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing 
twenty pariſhes. 1 

Perth is a royal burgh, and the county-town where the 
ſheriff keeps his courts. It is frequently called St. 
John's town, from a church built there dedicated to St, 
John, and ſtands thirty miles to the north of -Edinburgh, 
agreeably ſeated between two meadows on the ſouth ' 
bank of, the Tay, and at a full tide veſſels: of burthen 
may come up to it. Parliaments have often been held 
there, and it is at preſent. the ſeat of à pteſbytery con- 
taining twenty-one pariſhes; Here is a ſine town-houſe, 
St. John's church, which ſtands in the middle of the 
town, is divided into two. The inhabitants carry on 
the linnen manufacture, and the merchants have a con- 
ſiderable trade to the Baltic. About a mile from Perth 
is Scone or Scoon, which is ſeated on the north bank of 
the Tay, and is thought to be in the centre of the king- 
dom. i was anciently famous for its abbey, founded by 
king David I. for the monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, 

here: ante kings of aw; crowned. There is. 
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twenty from north to ſouth. It takes its name from the 
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alſo a fine palace, belonging to the crown, the front 
of which towards the chapel is two hundred feet long, 
the dining-room forty feet in length, and all the apart- 
ments ſpacious and magnificent, but built after the 
ancient manner, The gallery of this palace is one hundred 
and ſeventy-five feet long, and the ceiling painted above 
two hundred years ago. It was in the chape} belonging to 
this palace that king Charles II. took the covenant. 

The Carſe of Gowry, the next diviſion, is efteemed 
the beautifulleſt ſpot in Scotland ; it extends fourteen 


miles in * 45 and from two to four in breadth, on the | 


north ſide of the Tay, from-Dundee to Perth, which is 
all a perfect garden. 

Strathern, the third diviſion, has Menteith and part of 
Fife on the ſouth ; Braidalbin and Athol on the north ; 
part of Menteith on the weſt; and Perth Proper on the 
eaſt ; extending above forty miles from eaſt to weſt, and 


river Ern running through it. The Ochil hills, which 
extend along the ſouth part, abound with metals and 
minerals, particularly copper, lapis calaminaris, and lead; 
there is here alſo excellent peat, and abundance of wood. 
What is properly called Strathern, is a fine valley, about 
four miles == Hy between the mountains, extremely 
fruitful, and ſtrewed with gentlemen's feats, which ſtand 
on the fide of the hills, and with their plantations of trees 
render the valley more agreeable. : 

Abernethy ſtands in the ſouth · eaſt corner of this divi- 
ſion, at the confluence of the Ern and Tay, ſomewbat a- 
bove twenty-four miles from Duplin, It is an ancient 
town, and is ſaid to have been the ſeat, of the Pictiſh 
kings, as well as of an archbiſhop, afterwards removed 
to St. Andrews. 


There are two caſtles on the banks of the Ern, one | 


of them Tullibarbin, the ancient ſeat of .the Murrays, 
which gives title of marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the duke 


of Athol ; and the other is Duplin caſtle, the ſeat of the | 
earl of Kianoul, to whom it gives title of viſcount ; the | 


houſe is adorned with the fineſt paintings and carving, 
and his lordſhip has a park well planted with trees, and 
walled round, | 
Menteith, the next diviſion, is bounded on the north 
by Braidalbin and Strathern ;: on the eaſt by Fife ; on 
the ſouth by Lenox and Stirlingſhire; and on the weſt 
by Lenox; extending forty-four miles from caſt to welt, 
and twenty-eight where broadeſt, This territory is ſaid 
toderive its name from the river Feith, and reaches to 
the mountains that encloſe the eaſt fide of Loch-lomond. 
The only place of note in this diviſion is the pleaſant 
little town of Dumblain, on the weft ſide of the river 
Allan, where king David once erected a biſhopric, and 
the ruins of the biſhop's houſe and that of the regular 
canons are {til} to be ſeen. There was alſo a magnificent 
church, part of which remains entire. The town'is 2 
perfect amphitheatre, in a fine bottom ſurrounded with 
hills, and gives title of viſcount to the duke of Leeds. 
The fifth diviſion is Braidalbin, a country among the 
Grampian-hills, bounded on the north by Athot and 
Lochaber ; on the eaſt by Athol ; on the ſouth by Stra- 
thern and Menteith ; and on the weſt by Lochaber, Lorn, 
and Knapdale ; extending above thirty-two Scots miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and about thirteen from north to ſouth. 
It is inhabited by the Highlanders, who retain their an- 
cient language. * 1.75 
Athol, the moſt northern divifion, is bounded on the 
north by Badenoch ; on the weſt by Lochaber ; on the 
caſt and ſouth-eaſt by Marr and Gowry.; on the ſouth by 
Strathern and Perth Proper; and on the ſouth-weſt by 
Braidalbin; extending in length from the north -· weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt forty-three miles, and thirty-one where 
broadeſt. Here are many mountains, and the valleys are 
full of woods. It gives title of duke to the noble and an- 
tient family of Murray ; but contains no place of im- 
Pottan ce. . 1 oy 
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in breadth; 


| prodigious number planted by the gentry about their 


| ſent over by pope Celefline in the year 441 46 preach the 


| it from Angus, in the hire of Forfar, and Kincardin- - 


I Don, it ſtending at the mouth Gf that river, in the fifty- 
ſeventh degree ſtx minutes north latitude, and the firlt 


New. Old Aberdeen vas the feat of a bi 


weſt by the Granſbain- hills; and on the north by Aber. 


deenſhire, from whith it is divided by the river Dee; ex- 
tending about twenty-ſeven miles in length, and tuenty 


The country is p level, and enjoys a rich ſoi 
fruitfo} in corn and paſture. There 12 [a to Ares 
bout five millions of fir trees in this county; beſides a 


ſeats, Upon the ſea-coaſts are ſeveral convenient creeks 
and ſome harbours. | 

Kincardin, once the county-town, ſtands on the river 
Dee, cighteen miles to the eaſt of Aberdeen; and is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of fifteen pariſhes. | 

Stonehive, the preſent county town, has a very 
harbour, ſecured by a ſtone pier. Neat this town is 
Dunnotyre, where once ſtood a caſtle fortified with ſtrong 
walls and towers upon a- high inacceſſible rock, waſhed 
by the ſea on three ſides, and joined to the land by a nar- 
row iſthmus. By the-entrance of the harbour is a huge 
rock near forty ells * which ſeems every moment 
ready to fall; and at à ſmall diſtance is a dropping cave, 
where the water petrifies. This caſtle was for a long 
time the ſeat of the K eiths, the hereditary earl marſhals 
of Scotland. ma | 

Fourdon, or Mearns, ſtands twenty-one miles from 
Kincardin, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of 
ſixteen pariſhes. In the times of popery it was famous 
for the retiques ſuppoſed” to have been Lees there of 
St. Palladius, the firſt biſhop in Scotland, who was 


Goſpel to the Scots, and conſute the Pelaglans. 
* 19 K bobs foie Bas: 
„ „ nun ein ni n: 12 
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Of Aberdrunſtyrt'; its Situation, Extent, Divihons, Produce 
bad Mota and principal Towns. e e 


HIS county is bounded on the fouth by the river 
Dee and the Granſbain- mountains, which divide 


ſhire; on the eaſt by the Northern ocean; on the north 
by part of Murray; on the north-weſt by 'Bamf; and on 
the north by Murray; extending, according to Tem- 
pleman, ſeventy- three miles in length, and twenty-eight 
in breadth.” It contains Mur, with its appurtenances, 
Strathdee; Sttathdon, the braes of Mar and Cromar, 
with the greateſt part of Buchan, Garioch, and Strath- 
. be fouth part contains Mar, with its ſub- 
— ions, ſrom whence it was formerly called the ſhire of 


This county would be in general pretty fruitful, was 
it properly cultivated. It produces corn, particularly 
' rye, and oats in great abundance, with ſome beans, peas, 
roots, and herbs, both for food and phyſic. The hilly - 
parts, eſpecially the eraigs of Pennau, where the eagles 
build their neſts, are covered with woods of oak and fir, 
and have plenty of! game and paſture, therefore feed a- 
bundance of black cattle, ſheep, deer, and horſes. There 
are here alſo quarries of fpotted marble, limeſtone, and 
ſiate, with n ſpecies of fmall ſtones peculiar to this 
country, called elf- arrow heads, which feem of a flinty 
kind, and are of different ſhapes ; but moſt of them re- 
ſemble the hend or point of zn arrow or ſpear. In the 
rivers are” ſound muſſels, which contain large peatls of a 
fine colour and ſhape. Here ate ſprings of allum- water, 
and veins of flone from which aflum is boiled. | 

The air of this country is col, but healthful; and the 
fuel of the inhabitants is peat, turf, and wood. The 
winter is much leſs ſevere than might be expected ſo 
far north, und the inbhaßitants are ' recKoned of a. mild 
temper, though with — 2 ſenſe as their neigh- 

ele bas 1 14 ii . 7 1447 0 | . 
Aberdeen, #<ity and uniytffity, has its name from the 


degree fry<cipht minutes welt longitude, eighty miles 
from Edin Wo There ate two e Old and 


* county is bounded on the eaft by the Northern 
ocean; on the ſouth by the North Eſk; on the 


ithop, it having 
a large and ſtately cathedral, generally 'calted St. Ma- 


chars. On the ſouth fide of it ſtands King's-college, in 
| 2 | | which 


4 


deoTL AU. 

ich is © principal and ſub- principal, with three other 
—— > — of philoſophy. There are al ſo pro- 
rs of divinity, civil law, phyſic, the mathematics, 


well furniſhed with books. This college is not inferior 
to in Scotland. The church, with its turret or ſtee- 
ple, is of hewn-ſtone, and the top vaulted with a double 
croſs arch, ſurmounted by an imperial crown. | 

New Aberdeen is about a mile diftant frem the Old, 
and is ſeated at the mouth of the fiver Dee. It is the 
county town, and conſequently the ſeat of the ſheriff's 

courts. It exceeds all the cities in the north of Scotland 
in extent and beauty, Aberdeen ſtands in a wholeſome 
air, has a great revenue from its ſalmon - fiſhery, and the 
inhabitants are in general gay, rich, and courteous, It 
xs ſeated on three hills, the main parts upon the higheſt; 
the ſkirts of it extending into the plain. The market- 
place is beautiful and ſpacious, and the houſes, which 
are neatly built, are generally four or five ſtories high, 
with handſome ſaſh windows, and have for the moſt part 
ens and orchards belonging to them, which render 
the city pleaſant and healthful, and the proſpect of it 
beautiful at a diſtance, The' ſtreets are extremely well 
ved, 

'"Beſides the other public buildings, there is in the High- 
ſtreet a church neatly built of free-ftone, The church 


with a lofty ſteeple: reſembling a pyramid : it was for- 


adorned with a tower and a ſteeple with pinnacles. The 
people of Aberdeen, and indeed of almoſt all this part of 
the country, are generally of the Epiſcopalian perſuaſion; 
fo that were it not for the legal eſtabliſhment, the Preſby- 
terian preachers would have but ſlender incomes : almoſt 
every pariſh has a meeting-houſe, where the liturgy is 
read: at Aberdeen they have beautiful chapels, and even 
organs. 

he principal of the public buildings is the college, 
founded by George Keith, earl marſhal, in 1593, and 
from him called the Marſhallian college; but ſince his 
time the city has adorned it with ſeveral additional build- 
ings. In this college, which is an univerſity of itſelf, are 


vinity, a profeſſor of mathematics, and a profeſſor of me- 
dicine, It has a good library, which was founded by 
the city, and enlarged" by the gifts of ſeveral learned 
men, and is. alſo furniſhed with mathematical inſtru- 
ments, 440 wilt 85 | 
In this city is alſo a grammar-ſchool, founded by Dr. 
Dune, which has a maſter and three uſhers, There is 
alſo a mufteAchoolt. Here are like wiſe a priſon and work- 
houſe, three hoſpitals, and an alms-houſe. Near the 
harbonr ſtands the cuſtom- houſe. | 
The bridge over the Don conſiſts of one immenſe arch 
of ſtone, ſprung from two rocks, one on each ſide, which 
ſerve as abutments ; ſo that it may be ſaid to bave a foun- 
dation *coeval with nature, and that will laſt as long. 
The other bridge is upon the river Dee, a mile to the 
weſt of New: Aberdeen, and has ſeven ſtately arches. 
This city gives title of earl to an ancient branch of the 
family of Gordon. r 4 | 
There is very good anchoring, in the bay, from ſeven 
to nine fathom water, It is a tide-haven, with a very 
difficult entrance; for tho 
channel is narrow, and the 


pilot. 1 | F 
The quantity of ſalmon-and petch taken in both rivers 


perſon can enjoy above one at a time. The profits are 
very confidlehable, the ſalmon-being ſent abroad into dif- 
ferent parts, particularly into England, France, and the 
Baltic, As to the herring-fiſhery 


Aberdeen merchants to carry on a 


Dantzic, Konigſberg, 


Stockholm. 


alſo of worſted ſtockings. Its pork is reckoned the beſt 
cured for long voyages of any in Europe, and they ex- 


and the oriental tongues, Cloſe to the church is a library 


of St. Nicholas is alſo a handſome edifice of free-ſtone,. 


a principal, four profeſſors of philoſophy, a profeſſor of di- 


h the tiver is latge, the 
r often ſhifting, ſo that 
no ſhip of any conſequence ventures in without a 


is aſtoniſhing. The proprictors of this fiſhery are united 
into a company, there being ſo many ſhares, of which no 


„It is a common blefing. 
to the whole eaftern ſhore of Scotland; and enables the'| 
profitable trade to 


Riga, Narva, Wybourg, and 
This city has alſo a good manufacture of finen, and fix 


— 


| 
ö 


| 


1 
merly divided into three churches; and the body of it is | 


F 


— 
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ort a good deal pickled and packed up in barrels; which 
— ſell chi L 4 g 


efly to the Dutch, 'for victualling their Eaſt 
India ſhips and men of war. 3 
Peterhead, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the water 
of Ugie, is a miarket-town and ſea-port of conſiderable 
trade in the north-eaſt part of the county, upon the pro · 
montory called Buchanneſs, and is noted for the Pres | 
tender's landing there in 1715, and has a road which 
will hold a hundred fail of ſhips. ' | | 
Garioch is the ſeat of a preſbytery; conſiſting of fif» 
teen pariſhes, and gives name to a diſtri that extents 
near fourteen miles from eaſt to weſt, and eight from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth, It lies in a valley watered by 
two large and ſeveral ſmaller rivers; with ſeveral fertile 
hills on both ſides; patticalarly Mount i Bennachyy 
which riſes ſo high as to be ſeen at ſea, though it is near 
wo + 2 from the * | 1 | 
trath „which ſignifies. the valle ti the Bogy, 
ſtands ur miles from prod Ag and gd 
market, with a bridge over the Doverti near Its conflu- 
ence' with the Bogy. It is the ſeat of Nn con- 
taining eleven pariſhes; This valley, Which is fruitful 
in corfi and paſture, has black cattle, ſheepy” and horſes, 
not only for the uſe of the inhabitants, but for exporta- 
tion ; and is remarkable for the fine linen yarn ſpun by 


the women hete, and fold to the merchants. 
$ E O . KN, 

Of the Shire of Fife ; iii Situation, Huren, Priduct, and 
| principal Tuns. ö 


HIS county conſtſts of a fine peninſula ineloſed be- 
tween the Forth and the Tay; bounded on the eaſt 
the Northern ocean ; on the ſouth by the firth of 

orth; on the weft by the Ochil-hills, Kinroſs-ſhite, 
and Perthſhire ; and on the north is divided by the 
firth of Tay from Gaury and Angus; it being eommonty 
reckoned thirty-two miles in length, and about ſeven- 
teen in breadth, 14976 4939 "0 IO Doh 907 14) 
The eaſt part is the moſt level, and the weſt the moſt 
mountainous. The north and ſouth parts are very fruit- 
ful in corn, and full of towns which have good bays and 
harbours ; while the middle of the country is more fit 
for paſture, and has plenty 
whoſe wool is much eſteemed; as are alſo the hides of 
their black cattle, deer, and goats. On the ſouth fide 
are coa]-pits, and much ſalt is made. The Ochil-hills 
on the weſt alſo afford good paſture, and the pleaſant and 
fruitful vallies between them have fields of corn. There 
is a quarry of excellent free-ſtone at Dalgate ;"tieat the 
water of Ore are lead-mines ; and at the Bin and Orr 
are many fine cryſtals of ſeveral colouts. wha 
at Kinghorn and Ballgrigy. The priticipal' rivers are 
the Leven and the Edu, Which abound wich ſalmon and 
other fiſh. 8636 * e | 
This coaſt is well plartted with little tatwens that are 
nurferies for ſeamen ; and the ſea, beſides herrings and 
other fiſh, which are taken in great quantities in Au- 
no September, yields abundance of oyſters and other 
el > 1 1 , Nn ' Y 
The earl of Rothes is hereditary ſheriff, No county 
of Scotland ſends ſo many members to pattiament, or is 
inhabited by a 1 number of the nobility. | 
The principal towns are the following: (OF 
Bruntiſlan, or Burnt Mand, a royal Burgh, ten miles 
to the north-weſt of Edinburgh; hy oppoſite to Leith, 
and a paſſage-boat goes thither ftom Hente every day. 


river Forth, and enjoys a fine ꝑroſpect af Leith road, and. 
of che city and caftle of Edinburgh, th u fafe harbour, 
where ſhips lie with their heads to the very houfeg. Ir 
is ſq land- Iocked, that ſuch as are driyen up the firth 
ſterms, or contraty winds, come hither” for ſafety ; arid 
ſhips, trading on this coaſt often winter here, the water 
being commonly eighteen; arid at fpring-tides twenty- 
x feet within the Harbour, which has room e- 


| ngagh for a hundred fan of ſhips,” aud is capable of 


| receiving and cateening the largeſt men of war. The 
| town 


- 


of cattle; eſpecially theop,. 


There are here alſo ſeveral mitiert waters at the ſpaw = 


The town ftands in the middle of the north fide of the 


— 


capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels. Near the town 


built. 


jn divinity, four profeſſors. of philaſophy, and eight poor 
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town has a handſome church, with, a latge town- houſe | 

2 U ; and à conſiderable manufactute , of linen 

Kirkaldy is ſeated on the ſame coaſt, ten miles north 
of Edinburgh, and is a market-town- and. royal burgh, 
the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing ſeventeen pariſhes, It 
is larger and better built than the former, it extending 
a mile in length. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, and is a 
place of trade, here being ' ſome conſiderable mer- 
chants and large dealers in corn, who export great quan- 
tities of it both to England and Holland ; others trade 
with linen to England, and make returns in the neceſlary 
foreign manufactures. Here is a convenient yard-for the 
building and repairing of ſhips ; ſeveral, houſes for the 
making of ſalt; and in the neighbqurhood are coal - pits. 

St. Andrews had its name from St. Andrew, whoſe 
bones are ſaid to have been brought hither from Patras, 
a town in Peloponneſus. This is an ancient, and was 
once a flouriſhing} city, the metropolis of all Scotland; 
the ſeat of its frit univerſity, and, before the Revolution, 
was the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is ſituated thirty miles 
to the north-eaſt of Edinburgh, and is ſurrounded, with 
extenſive cofn-helds, —— in excellent wheat and 
barley ; with the pleaſant downs called the Links lying 
on the ſea · ſde towards the north, The town formerly 
conſiſted of four large ſtreets, Which extend from eaſt to 
weſt, almoſt parallel to each other: but the northern- 
moſt, formerly the principal, is entirely ruined, and not 
a houſe remaining; each of the other three terminates to 
the eaſtward on the cathedral, which is now in ruins. 
This was eſteemed one of the largeft and moſt beautiful 
Gothic ſtructutes in the world, it being three hundred 
and ſeventy feet in length from eaſt to weſt, the 
croſs from ſouth: to north a hundred and cjghty, its 
breadth ſixty-five, and its height. a hundred feet : the 
beauty of its pillars, with the ſymmetry and proportion 
of the whole building, have been greatly admired. 

Near the ruins of the. cathedral are ſtill remaining the 
wall of the moſt ancient chapel of St. Rule, with the 
ſpire, a hundred and five feet bigh, which is {till entire. 

n the north fide of the city are the ruins of its ancient 
caſtle, of which nothing remains but the walls. 
Though the town was formerly about two miles in 
circumſetence, there are now hardly a thouſand houſes; 
and of theſe hear two hundred are become ruinous, The 

number of the inhabitants ſtill amounts to above four 
thouſand. It is à place of no trade, and its harbour is 


is plenty of free- tone, of Which all the houſes are 


Here is only one pariſh, church, that of the Holy Tri- 
nity, remaining, and two chapels. This church is an 
ancient ſtately edifice, built with fine free-ſtone, in the 
form of a croſs, with a handſome ſpire in good repair. 
In it is a-fine- monument of archbiſhop Sharpe, who was 
aſſaſſinated upon a moor as he was coming (wa in his 
GABOR: Nee aids * 10 As L tg 
This city is particularly famous for its univerkty, con- 
ſiſting of three colleges, , of which, during the continu- 
ance of epiſcopacy, the archbiſhops were. chancellors. 
The rector is choſen annually, and by the ſtatutes ought 
to be one of the principals of the three colleges, which 
are called St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, and the New- 
\Callbess But Tiefbardd a ads bo Tas 50 
St. Salvator's, college was founded by James Kennedy, 
biſhop of St. Andrews, in 1448, who erected the edifice, - 
furniſhed it with. coſtly ornaments, and endowed. it with 
ſufficient revenues for a dotor,a bachelor, and a licentiate 


- 


ſcholars. « It has alſo a library, founded. by Dr. 
Sheen. | The edifice itſelf 13.3 2 pile of fine hewn 
ſtone; it has a large 3 chapel covered with free- 
| one, and over it is a lofty ſpire. e common hall. and 


ſchools are very large ; and the cloiſters and private Iodg- 
ings for the maſters and ſcholars have been very magni- 
; ficent, but the college revenue is not ſufficient to xte it 
In JEPAITe 4147 


* college was founded by John Hepborne, 
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ſophy, and eigbt poor ſcholars; another profe , 
lolophy has fince been added, with a (RIG 5 


and alſo a library. By an act which paſſed in 
tieth year of the reign of his late — 5 2 
are 7 PF” 18 | 1 
e New College was founded by archbiſhop! 
uncle to the cardinal of that name, Wich — * 
a principal, a profeſſor, and ſome ſtudents in divinity, 
whith is only taught in this college, As the two 10 
colleges have a better revenue than that of St. Salvator 
they are in much better repair, In the latter king Charles 
I. held @ parliament in a ſpacious. room able to ſeat Ko 
hundred perſons in regular order; and it ſtill retains th 
name of the parliament- room. g 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in this county is Falk. 
land, which is a,pretty neat large town, almoſt in the 
center, ſeated at the foot of Lomond- hill, , which is ſaid 
to be full a mile in Prien and covered with the fineſt 
paſtures for ſheep. From the top there is not ouly a pro- 
eu of F ifeſhire, but of the country all round it, to the 
outh beyond N and the Lothians almoſt to Ber- 
wick ; to the welt as far as the hills by Stirling; and to 
the north into. Perthſhire and Angus. Near this town 
James V. built a palace, which, by its ruins, eſpeciall 
the two fides yet ſtanding in the inner ſqugte, appears to 
have been a large and noble flructute. It conſiſts of 
two ſtories, adorned with rows of round marble pillars 
et in ſockets of ſtone ; it has baſſo relievos between 
every, window, and on the top of every, pillar a ſtatue as 
big as the liſe. The entrance to it is like that of Holy- 
rood-houſe, between two ſtately towers; and on the 
right hand a, a chapel, with, niches on the outſide, in 
A ich- are y ues . big as the life, Here were allo 
pacious gardens, and à park eight miles t 
planted wich oak and locked with deer. OY 5 
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Of the Shire of Angus, or Porfar'; its Sitaati 1 
Produce, aud principal Towns, _ ++" 


Ts county is divided on the north ſrom the brae 
of Mar by the ridge of the Brinchinnin- mountains; 
on the eaſt it is bounded by Mearns ; on the ſouth by the 
firth of Tay and the Northern ocean; and on the welt 
and north-weſt by Perthſhire z, extending thirty-four 
miles in length, and twenty-ſix in breadth, 
The ſhire of Angus, as it is generally called by the 
Scots, I par ga: wheat and all other ſorts of grain, and 
is diverſified with large hills, Iakes, foreſts, 11 and 
meadows. It is a good country along the coaſt, but is 
there very narrow; yet ſpreads wide among the moun- 
tains, which, are inhabited by Highlanders, and abound 
with barts, hinds, roebucks, and Fowl. They have allo 
ſome mines of lead and iron... ... 
The prineipal towns of this county are Forfar, Dun - 
dee, and-/Montrofe. © nd 
Forfar is.a royal burgh, | a market-town._ and the ſeat 
of a preſbytery containing ten Pariſhes, It ſtands ſour- 
teen miles weſt of Montroſe, is governed by a provoſt 
and bailiff, and was angiently, the (eat of ſeveral parlia- 
ments, and had a royal palace, though ſcarce any re- 
mains of it are now leſ t. 
Dundee js ſeated in a ple fant plain at the foot of a 
hill on the north fide of che Tay, near its entrance into 
the ocean. It is a pretty town and a foyal burgh, the 
ſear of a preſbytery, containing ſeventeen, pariſhes. T bis 
is eſteemed the beſt town in the, ſhire for ſtrengtb, fitua- 
tion, and trade. The town 15 two miles in compaſs, and 
better built than moſf in. Scotland... r 
from whence run four large rects,. inhabited by many 
merchants, is almoſt as {| ac)ous as that of Nottingham, 
it being the largeſt and geſt in North, Britain, except 
that of Aberdeen, and has a townhouſe built with free- 
ſtone. It has à great 1 595 formerly collegiate, which 
is an exact croſs, larger than; that of St. Giles's at Edin- 
'burgh; it is a lofry ſquate büllding, and a great orna- 
ment to the town. The. weſt end next the Niceple was 


St. Leos Hege w nde | 
EA St. Andrews, in the reign of James V. with fa- 
laties for a principal or warden, four profeſſors of pbilo- 
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beat down. by Cromwell's army, and the other three parts 
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are now divided into three ſeparate churches. The 
ſteeple has a fine tower, like that at Wrexham in Wales, 
and very lofty. The church-yard is without the town, 
and adorned with fine monuments. There are here alſo 
one or two meeting-houſes for the Epiſcopalians. 

The town is populous, and one of the gayeſt in Scot- 
land. The houſes are not high, but well built, chiefly 
of ſtone, in a very beautiful manner, which, together 
with its fine ſituation, and the ſplendor in which the in- 
habitants live, bave given it the name of Bonny Dun- 
dee, The inhabitants, who carry on a forcign trade, 
are generally rich, and for thoſe that are fallen to decay 
there is a large handſome hoſpital, with gardens that run 
down to the rivers. 

The harbour, which is two or three leagues within the 
mouth of the Tay, has three entrances ; it has allo two 
or three ſmall piers, and is capable of containing two or 
three hundred fail of ſhips of ſmall burthen. From the 
harbour is a pleaſant, walk paved with flag- ſtones, and 
ſhaded with rows of trees on each fide, which ſerves for 
an exchange to the merchants and maſters of ſhips ; and 
on one fide are alſo large ware-houſes for goods and gra- 
naries for corn. The river itſelf is a good harbour, with 
ſafe riding, good ground, and deep water, 

As this is one of the beſt ports for commerce in all 
Scotland, it has a conſiderable inland trade, eſpecially 
for corn and linen, which the merchants buy up for ex- 
portation, and which enriches all the adjacent country, 
Montroſe is ſeated at the mouth of the river Eſk, on 
the Northern ocean, forty-ſix miles to the north-eaſt of 
Edinburgh. It is well fituated for trade, and has a har- 
bour for ſhips of conſiderable burthen; hence the in- 
habitants carry on a good foreign trade, particularly to 
Norway. The town is adorned with many fine build- 
ings, and principally conſiſts of one long handſome ſtreet, 
which runs parallel with the ſhore. It gives the title of 
duke to the chief of the family of Graham, and is fa- 
mous for the eſcape of the Pretender, who took ſhipping 
here privately in 17 16, for fear of a viſit from the late 
duke of Argyle and general Cadogan. 


$£ C T. XXIV. 


Of  Inverne/sfhire z includin Badenech, Lothaber, with a 

mall Part of Roſs and — ; their Situation, Extent, 
and Produce ; with a Deſcription 7 Inverneſs, and ſome 
Account of Fort William and Fort Auguſtus. 


NVERNESS-SHIRE, which was formerly much more 
extenſive than it is at preſent, is bounded on the nozth 
by Roſs and Cromarty ; on the eaſt by Murray-Jand ; on 
the ſouth by Lorn, Broadalbin, and Athol ; and by the 
Weſtern ſea on the weſt ; extending about ſixty miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and forty-five, where broadeſt, from 
north to ſouth. 
This ſhire abounds with iron ore; it has ſome woods 
fifteen miles long, and large woods of oak. It alſo 
contains ſeveral remarkable lakes: one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary of theſe is ſeated upon a very high mountain; 
it extends about thirty fathoms in length, and fix in 
breadth ;' yet no ſtream is obſerved to run either to or 
from it, it being entirely fed by its own ſprings, oven 
ſo deep that it has never been fathomed. It is equally 
full at all ſeaſons of the year, and, though the water is al- 
ways cold, it never freezes. About ſeventeen miles to 
the weſt, on the north ſide of a mountain called Gle- 
nintea, is a lake called Lochanwyn, or the Green-lake, 
which is covered with ice all the year round. 
Badenoch has part of Murray on the north, Lochaber 
on the weſt, Athol on the ſouth, with part of Murray 
and the Braes of Mar on the eaſt, extending, according 
to Templeman, forty-nine miles in length, and twenty- 
two in breadth in the wideſt part. This tract particu- 
larly abounds with deer. | 
ochaber is bounded on the north by Badenoch, on 
the eaſt by Athol and part of Badenoch, on the ſouth 
by Lorn and Broadalbin, and on the weſt by a moun- 
tainous tract towards the coaſt ; extending, according 
to Mr. Templeman, fifty-ſeven miles in length, and 
fifty one in breadth, | 
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This extenſive tract abounds with paſtures, woods, 
deer, and goats ; and has ſome veins of iron, but not 
much corn; for though very pleaſant, it is reckoned one 
of the moſt barren countries in Scotland, * 
Inverneſs, from which this county has its name, is 
its principal town, and is ſeated at the bottom of the firth 
of Murray, where it receives the Neſs, a hundred and 
ſix miles to the north of Edinburgh: from that river and 
Euner, which in the ancient Scots tongue ſignifies an 
harbour, the town derives its name, Id is a royal burgh, 
a market-town, the ſeat of a ſheriſt, and of a preſbytery 
containing thirteen pariſhes. It ſtands on the ſouth ſide 
of the Neſs, over which it has a bridge of hewa-{tone, 
with ſeven arches, that leads into what is properly called 
the North Highlands, It is conveniently ſituated for 
trade, of which it has a conſiderable ſhare, with a har- 
bour for ſmall ſhips, a church for the Highlanders, and 
another for the Lowlanders, and the ruins of a caſtle in 
which the kings of Scotland formerly reſided, and ſtand- 
ing on a hill that affords a fine proſpect of the town and 
the adjacent country, which is very fertile. It is reckoned 
a well built, clean, and pleaſant town ; it has in parti- 
cular two very good ſtreets, with coffre-houſes and ta- 
verns, and the people are more polite than in moſt towns 
of Scotland. For Oliver Cromwell, who erected forts, 
and, like the Romans, placed his ſtationary legions in 
the moſt eminent parts of the country for keeping the 
people in awe, built a ſtrong citadel here, in which he 
left a garriſon ; the ſoldiers of which ſettling in the coun- 
try after the peace, and applying themſclves to the cu] - 
ture and improvement of the land, there is here ſpoken 
leſs of the broad Scots dialect than farther to the ſouth, 
and is more of the Engliſh method of huſbandry ; but 
it only reaches alittle way, for the mountains interſect- 
ing the pleaſant valleys, the rudeneſs of the Highlanders 
ſoon ſucceeds, Though Oliver's fort was demoliſhed 
after the Reſtoration, it was reſtored aſter the Revolution, 
and king William III. always kept a garriſon in it, on 
account of its being one of the moſt conſiderable paſſes 
between the Low-countries and the Highlands. 
Innerlochy, Inverlochy, or Fort William, ſtands in 
the center between the North and Weſt Highlands, at 
the mouth of the- river Aber, a hundred miles to the 
north-weſt of Edinburgh. It is a regular fort erected after 
the Revolution, and received the name of Fort Wil- 
liam in honour of William III. It is intended as a curb 
on the Highlanders, and has a large garriſon, It is ſ. 
ſituated that if it be ever ſo much ſtraitened by a block- 
ade, or ſiege by land, it may receive conſtant ſupplies by 
ſea, 
Fort Auguſtus is a regular fortification built by gene- 
ral Wade near the ſouth end of Lochneſs, to awe the 


Highlanders, and to prevent their diſturbing the ſoldiers 
he employed in making a road here, which, with extraor- 


dinary pains, they carried through mountains and mo- 
raſſes that ſeemed almoſt impaſſable. By this road the 
king's forces may eaſily enter and raverls the country; 
which was before inacceſſible to all but the Highlanders. 


Of Argyleſhire, or Inverary, including Argyle Proper, Cutuab, 
Lorne, Knapdale, and Cantyre ; with the Situation, Extent, 
and Produce of each, and a Deſcription of © the principal 
Iſlands belonging to A. gyleſhire; TO | 


RGYLESHIRE is bounded by Lochaber on the 
| north-eaſt, by Perthſhire on the caſt, by the Iriſh 
ſea and the firth of Clyde on the ſouth, and by ſeveral 
iſlands on the weſt and north. It extends a hundred an 
twenty miles, in length, and forty in-breadthy- | 


This county comprehends Argyle Proper Cawal | 
Lorne, K napdale, Cantyte, and many of the Weſtern 
iſlands. It is the ſeat of a provincial f 


. | At.O ſynod, containing 
hve preſbyteries and forty-ninie pariſhes, and gives title 
of duke to the noble family of Campbell. It abounds 
with caſtles and gentlemen's ſeats, moſt of which be- 
ches ; famous for 

having ſuffered ſor their ſtedfaſt adherence to the Pro- 
teſtant religion and the liberties of their country, par- 
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ticularly from the time of the Reformation to the Revo- | and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. In this lake is a ſmall 
lation, | ifland, called The Royal Seat of the great Macdonald 

The country is ' mountainous, and the inhabitants, | who was crowned and anointed king of the Iſles by the 
who ſpeak Erſe, the ancient ws en of Scotland, live | biſhop of Argyle and ſeven priefts, in the preſence of all 
moſtly by hunting and fifhing ; for it has ſeven great | the heads of the tribes of the ifles and continent. The 
lakes, with other leſſer ones, that abound with fiſh, The | ruins of his palace, and the houſes of his courtiers and 
coaſt is covered with high rocks, and bleak mountains | guards, are ftill to be ſeen, | Here are alſo many caves, 
covered with heath, which feed great numbers of black | one of which is big enough to contain two hundred men, 
cattle, deer, and other wild beafts ; for their cattle gene- Here are alſo fix churches and a ehapel. There are a 
rally run wild, but are excellent meat. multitude of little iſlands on the coaſt, ſome of which are 

Ide diſtrict of Argyle Proper has Knapdale and Cowal | inhabited. _” 
on the ſouth, Lenox and the Grampian hills on the eaſt, Jura is twenty-four miles long, and ſeven broad, It 
Lochaber on the north, and Lotne on the weſt: - It lies | is feparated by a narrow ſtreight from Ilay, one mile 
between Loch-fyn, which is fixty miles long and a- [in breadth, and is reckoned one of the moſt healthful, 
bout four broad, and Loch- aw, a freſh-water lake, twenty- | places in Scotland; it has a clear air from the middle of 
ſour miles in length, and one in breadth. This laſt lake | March till Michaelmas, and the inhabitants live to a 
contains twelve iflands, and from it runs a river named | great age. It belongs to the duke of Argyle, and the 
Aw, which, aſter a courſe of fix or ſeven miles, enters | eaſt coaſt is well inhabited. It is famous for its medi- 
Loch-ediff, which abounds with ſalmon, and falls into | cinal waters, and its rivers which abound with ſalmon. 
the Weſtern ſea near the iſle of Mull. The eaft coaſt is well inhabited, and abounds with deer, 

Cowal, the next diviſion, lies between Loch-fyn on | horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, wild and tame- owl; 
the weſt, the firth of Clyde on the eaſt, the iſle of Bute | and on the weſtern ſhore are found coral and coroline. 
on the ſouth, Argyle 7 and the Grampian-moun- | In the middle of the iſtand are four very high mountains, 
tains on the north, and abounds with lakes and bays, the two higheſt of which are called by ſeamen The Paps 

* The prin-ipal place it contains is Deroan, formerly a | of Jura; they are covered with heath and ſome graſs that 
feat of the biſhop of Argyle, and now of a prefÞytery | affords paſturage for the cattle. Between the north end 
confiſting of eight pariſhes, of Jura and the little iſle of Scarba is a whirlpool, that 

Lorne, the third diviſion, is a level country, the plea- | has an impetuous current not to be paralleled' any where 
ſanteſt and fruitfulleſt part of Argyleſhire, eſpecially in | about the iſland of Great Britain; yet the ſmalleſt fiſh- 
barley ; and it has alſo many lakes. It is bounded on the | ing-boat may croſs it at the laſt hour of tide without 
eaſt by Broadalbin ; on the ſouth by Loch-leaven, a lake | the leaft danger. There is only one church in the iſland, 
of great extent; on the weſt by the Weſtern Minds ; | The inhabitants are all Proteſtants, but ſpeak Erſe, and 
and on the north by Lochaber ; extending about thirty | wear the Highland habit, & 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and about nine, | Mull, the Jar eſt of theſe iſlands, lies at a ſmall diſtance 
where broadeſt, from eaſt to weſt. 1 to the north of Jura, and is twenty-four miles in length, 

In this diſtrict Lochaber runs fo far into the land but in the broadeſt part is as much in breadth, and is 
from the Weſtern "ſea, that it is only disjoined from | divided from Lochaber by a channel not half a league 
Loch-neſs, which runs into the Eaſtern ocean, by a | broad. The air is temperately cold and moiſt. A ridge 
very narrow ridge of hills which run between them. of mountains run through the middle of the ifland, and 

Knapdale is bounded on the eaſt by Loch-fyn, which | one of them is ſo high, that it is ſeen from all the weſtern 
ſeparates it from Cowal, on the ſouth. by Cantyre, on the [iſlands and from a great part of Scotland. The iſland is 
weſt by the Weſtern Iſlands, on the north by Lorne, and | well watered with rivulets, and affords good paſturage : 
on the north-eaſt by Broadalbin. It is twenty miles from | the horſes and black cattle ate fmall but ſprightly, and 
north to ſouth, and thirteea where broadeſt from eaſt to | the latter very good meat. Tt has alſo a great number of 
weſt. It is joined to Cantyre by a neck of land fcarce a | ſheep, goats, deer, and wild fowl; with barley, oats, 
mile broad. This part is alſo full of lakes, in ſome of | great variety of plants, ſome wood, and plenty of turf 
which are iſlands with caſtles ; but it is in general fitter | and peat. The coaſt, eſpecially Lechleffin bay, abounds 
for paſture than corn. 2 with herrings, cod, ling, oyſters,  cockles, - muſſels, 

"The principal town in this diviſion is Inverary, which | clams, &c. Here are alfo ſeals and otters. Several of the 
is ſeated on Loch-fyo, ſeventy-five miles to the notth- | rivers abound with ſalmon and pearl muſſels, and ſome 
weſt of Edinburgh, and forty-five from Glaſgow. It is a freſn-water lakes have plenty of trouts and eels. / The 
royal burgh, a market town, and the ſeat of a presbytery | iſle of Mull has ſeyeral bays, and places for anchorage, 
conſiſting of twelve pariſhes, Near it is' a fine ſane of which that of Duart, on the caſt ſide, is moſt frequented. 
caſtle, adorned with gardens anda park, and is the chief | It has three caſtles, of which caſtle Duart, on a pro- 
Tefidence of the duke of Argyle, ' ©” | montory near the ſouth-eaſt corner of the iſland, is the 
Oantyre, or Kintire, which ſignißes the Land's Head, principal. ©" a” 
is the moſt ſouthern diviſion of this hire, and is 4 penin- | The inhabitants, who, except a very few, are Pro- 
fula that extends thirty-ſeven miles from north to ſouth, teſtants, have, according to;Mr. Martin, only two pariſh- 
and ſeven in breadth. From the point of land, called | churches, and a little chapel. The late duke of Argyle 
the Mull of 28 it is ſcarce, ſixteen miles to the became its proprietor, upon its being forfeited by the 
Fair Foreland in Cblerain, on the north-caſt of Ireland. | family of Maclean. W. ns, 

t is a very fruitful populous tract, inhabited bath by | On the weftern coaſt of Mull are many little iflands, 
| | among which: is Jona, which is but two miles long 
the former, "brought hither by the Argyle faintly, ho and one broad; yet on ſeveral accounts is worthy of 

asg the inhabi- notice. Matble is found upon it of various. colours, 
r . with very beautiful 'veins: The eaſt ſide is all arable 
The principal place here is Campbell-Town, which is and plain, abounding in corn and grafs; and has nine 
ſeuted on the lake of Kilketran, on the eaſtern cgaſt, ports for landing; but the weſtern coaſt is exceeding 
Hihety-ſeven* miles from Edinburgh, and thirteen from bad, and füll of rocks; the tides here are alſo very 
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"the Mull of "Cantyre, It has a weekly market, is the | violent. | | 44 
"Year of a prgsbytery conſiſting of ten pariſhes, and has a _ This iſland had two monaſteries, and has a church 
fafe harbour. 7 ©. fl | famous for the burial of the kings of Scotland, of whom 
© Theprincipal of the WN belonging to Ar- bere lie no leſs than forty- eight; and is alſo famous for 
"gyleſhire are Iſla, or Ilay, Jura, and Mull. | | being the refidence of Columbus, the apoſtle of the Pits, 
lay, or Ins, bs ſeated fifteen miles from Cantyte, and | from, whoſe cell, this iſland, ſays Bede, was called Co- 
Ts reckoned the moſt weſterly of all the iſlands of Britain. lumb- ill. After the Scots left the ifle, a biſhop's ſee was | 
Te extends N four miles in length, and from eight erected in Sodor, à little village, from which all the 
t eighteen in breadth ; is not ſo healthy as Juta ; but | iſlands within his dioceſe” were called 'Sodoexenſis. Its 
"$8gunds with corn, black cattle, and deer ; has ſeveral | church, firſt dedicated to St. Columbus, now called St. 
rivers and fcem-water lakes. The lake called Loch- Mary's, was formerly the cathedral, and is 4 beautiful 
Sitlageo, in the Tefitet of the iſtand, is three. miles round, ſtructure: the ſteeple is large, the doors and windows 
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curiouſly carved, and the altar of the fineſt marble, There 
are likewiſe two other churches in the iſland, Here are 
what are termed black tones, though their real colour 
8 8 the Iles kneeled, and with hands lift up to heaven, 
delivered the rights of their lands to his vaſlals in the 
iſles and continent, ſolemnly ſwearing that he would 
never recal the privileges*he then granted, 


SECT. XXVI, 


Of the Shires 4 Nairn and Cromarty ; their Situation, 
reduce, and principal T owns. 


% T AIRN is in ſome meaſure united to Cromartyſhire, 
N by their ſending alternately one member to parlia- 
ment, Nairn is bounded on the north by Murray firth; 
on the eaſt by Elgin; and on the welt and ſouth by 
Inverneſs comprehending the weſt part of Murray, 
which lies between the river Findorn and Nairn z ex- 
tending in its greateſt length twenty miles, and in its 
greateſt breadth fourteen. : 

The air is very wholeſome, and the winters pretty 
mild. The lower part of the country bears much corn, 
which is ſoon ripe; but the high country is fitter for 
paſture, It has many woods of fir and other trees, 
eſpecially in the ſouth-weſt part of the ſhire, on the 
banks of the river Nairn. It has many lakes and moun- 
tains, yet abounds with little towns and villages. 

Nairn, the principal town, is a royal burgh, one 
hundred and four miles from Edinburgh, and had formerly 
a harbour, which is now choaked up with ſands that 
cover the ruins of an ancient caſtle, ; 

Cromartyſhire is but a {mall country in a peninſula, 
ſeparated on the ſouth from Nairnſhire by a part of 
12 firth which runs up to Inverneſs; and on the 
north from Roſsſhire by the firth of Cromartie ; it being 
bounded on the weſt by the ſhires of Inverneſs and Roſs ; 
and only twelve miles long and three where broadeſt, 

Cromarty, the capital, is delightfully ſeated fourteen 
miles from Lnverneſs, on the branch of the Murray firth 
called the firth of Cromarty; a road where the whole 
royal navy might ſecurely anchor, and have ſea room 
enough; though it is not much uſed either by the natives, 
or by any one elſe, At the entrance to this firth are 
dangerous rocks called the Craigs: and at this town is 
a ferry which croſſes into Rolsſhire, from which the 
inhabitants are ſupplied with peat for fuel. It is a market 
town, and has ſpacious links, or a level green ſtrand; It 
gave title of earl to an unfortunate nobleman, who was 
alſo hereditary ſheriff of the county: but both titles are 
now fallen to the crown. 


SECT. XXVIL 


Of the Shire of Bamf; its Situation, Extent, Produce, and 
principal Towns, | 


2 E ſhire of Bamf comprehends that part of Buchan 
north of the river Ugie, with the diſtricts of Strath - 
avern, Euzie, Boyne, Balvenie, Strathyla, and Strathavin. 
On the north it is bounded by Murray firth ; on the eaſt 
by the river Dovern and the northern ocean ; on the 
ſouth by the river or water of Ugie, which ſeparates it 
from Aberdeenſhire; on the ſouth-weſt by the Braes of 
Badenoch and Braemer; and on the weſt by the water of 
the Spey and Elgipſhire. Its dimenſions are variouſly 
given: but, according to Templeman's ſurvey, it is w 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt bread 
eighteen, 

The climate and foil are nearly the ſame as in the 
neighbouring country of Aberdeenſhire. 


hat part called Buchan, extends north from the river 
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along the firth of Murray, and is fruitful near the ſhore, 
but in other parts mountainous, and has large quarries 
of ſpotted marble. | | 

Balveny is a mountainous tract on the weſt ſide of the 
ſhire ; it extends along the river Spey, and abounds with 
paſtures and woods, Fe is famous for a rack that produces 
hones and whetſtones ſufficient to ſerve the whole iſland ; 
ſo that the people uſe them as ſlates, for covering their 
houſes, Here ate alfo ſprings of alum water, and veins of 
a ſtone from which alum is extracted. | 
Strathyla, which lies to the north-eaſt of Balveny; is 
fruitful in corn and graſs, and ſuch plenty of limeſtone; 
that the inhabitants build their houſes with it. They are 
alſo conſiderable gainers by ſelling their lime for cattle 
and fine linen yarn at a weekly market in the village of 
Keith, on the river Dovern. | | 
Strathavin is a diſtrit ſeated on the river Avon; 
Strathdovern alſo receives its name from its extending 
along the river Dovern. | 
1 he principal places in this county are the following 
Bamf, the county-town, is ſeated at the mouth of the 
Dovern, one hundred and ten miles to the north of kdin- 
burgh; but has no port, and conſequently little trade; 
except for corn and ſalmon : for the townſmen. are fonder 
of tillage than of commerce. It is a royal burgh, and 
here the ſheriff holds his courts, It has the ruins of a 
caſtle, and of an abbey which belonged to the Ciſtercian 
monks, 

Tureff is ſeated ſeven miles from Bamf, on a river that 
falls into the Dovern; it is a market town, and the ſeat 
of a preſbytery, The adjacent country is very pleaſant, 
and abounds with gentlemen's ſeats, | | 

Fraferburgh, is a ſea-port on the coaſt of Murray firth 
fifteen miles from Bamf, and is reckoned the chief town 
of the diſtrict of Buchan ; it has two piers of free-ſtane, 
which renders the harbour ſo ſafe and commodious, that 
thirty ſhips may ſecurely winter here at a time. 

Upon the banks of. the Spey, which runs through this 
county, is Gordon caſtle, the nobleſt palace in the North, 
it being the duke of Gordon's chief ſeat, adorned with 
pleaſant gardens, a great park, and fine canal; with an 
agreeable fountain and ſtatues, The caſtle is ſo large, 


that it appears more like a little town than a nobleman's 
ſeat. | | 


SECT, XXVII. 


Of the Shire of Sutherland; its Situation, Exterit, Produce, and 
principal Towns. e 


1 county, including Strathnaver, has Caithneſs 
and the Northern ocean on the eaſt; Roſs on the 
ſouth ; the country of Aſſynt to the weſt; and the 
Northern ocean to the north ; extending, according, 
to Mr. Templeman, eighty-eight miles in length, agd 
forty-two in breadth; g | 
1: he country is very mountainous, but leſs ſo than 
Roſs, and according to Camden, is more fit for breedin 
of cattle than bearing of corn. The valleys, however, 
are pleaſant, fertile, and well inhabited. It abounds 
with black cattle, ſheep, deer, and wild-ſowl; and it is 
ſaid that all the deer bred on the mountain Arkil have 
forked tails. ' It has three remarkable foreſts, and man 
other woods that afford hawks and plenty of game, hic 
the inhabitants are fond of hunting. Here are hills of 
white marble, and a great deal of free-ſtone; lime+ſtone, 
iron-ſtone, and good late. It is remarkable, that though 
this county Is ſeated ſo far north, ſaffron grois-in it very 
well. * 2 n e! | 
There is one ſort of bird ſaid to be peculiar: to theſe 
moſt northern diſtrias, whick the inhabitants call a knag' 
it reſembles a parrot, and digs its neſt with its beak in the 


In this county are above ſixty lakes, abound with 


Ugie to the ſea, and weſt as far as the river Dovern, 
that is, nine miles from north. to ſouth, and twenty from 
eaſt to weſt. It is watered by abundance of brooks and 
rivers, and conſiſts of — and little hills; it being 
the moſt extenſive tract in the whole kingdom free from 
mountains. The Boyne is a little diſtrict that extends 


ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and other fowl of :various kinds, 
and are full of fiſh, The largeſt is Loch-fing which is 
fourteen miles long. In many of them are very pleaſant 
iſlands. In ſhort, this country is ſo full of bays, rivers, 
and lakes, that there is ſcarce a town in it that is not 


waſhed with ſalt or freſh water, and both ity bays and 


coaſt 


— 
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toaſts abound with ſeals, falmon, and ſhell-fiſh of all 


ſorts. It gives title of earl to the chief of the noble 
family of Sutherland, who has the titles of hereditary 
ſheriff and admiral. It has many commodious harbours, 


ſrom which the inhabitants export barley, ſalt, coal, 
w hides, tallow, ſkins, wool, butter, cheeſe, falmon, 
Xe. | 

The north part, called Strathnover, is ſeparated from 
the reſt by mountains, and bounded on the north and 
weſt by the ocean; on the eaſt by Caithneſs ; and on the 
ſouth by Aſſynt and Sutherland, It is ſo called from 
the river Navern, which runs thro” it; it extends thirty- 
four miles from eaſt to weſt, and twelve from north to 
ſouth ; but In others no more than fix. | 

The ſnow lies a long time upon the high mountains. 
It has good harbours and many woods, with great herds 
of black cattle, ſheep, horſes, and goats. The inhabitants 
take their fat cattle and colts to the neighbouring fairs; 
but export their ſalt beef, hides, ſkins, tallow, butter 
and cheeſe. Here is alſo great plenty of veniſon, and 
* inhabitants deſpiſe thoſe who do not delight in 

unting. 

It is obſerved that the people of this and the neighbour- 
ing countries are ſtrong, courageous, frugal, capable of 
fatigue, civil to ſtrangers, chearful, and ſincere. 

The day here in ſummer is computed at eighteen hours, 
and when the ſun is ſet, it is much more than twilight 
till it riſes again; but the nights are as long in the midſt of 
winter: however, the air is even then illuminated by the 
aurora borealis, or the northern lights. It is alſo obſerved, 
that the winters here are in general more temperate than 
they are farther to the ſouth, and that ſome of the rivers, 
particularly the Neſs, never freeze; which is aſcribed by 
naturaliſts to the ſalt and mild vapours from the neigh- 
bouring fea, which fill the air, and as it were ſheathe 
the acute particles of the cold ; and for the ſame reaſon 
the ſnow in the vallies neither lies ſo deep, nor ſtays ſo 
long on the ground, as in other places. 

5 the capital of the county, is ſeated on the 
bank of the firth of Murray, one hundred and thirty 
miles to the north of Edinburgh, and was formerly the 
ſee of a biſhop; here was alſo a cathedral for the dioceſe of 

thneſs, with a caſtle for the earl of Sutherland, and 
the family burying-place. Dornoch is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery containing nine pariſhes, and has four annual 
fairs, which are much frequented. It has, however, at 
other times little or no trade, and is now remarkable for 
nothing but its antiquity. | 
Btora is a burgh of barony at the mouth of a river of 
its own name; in the neighbourhood are mines of excellent 
eoal, and a great deal of ſalt is here made and exported. 


8 ECT. XXIX. 


Of the Shire of Clackmanan ; its Situation, Enten, Produce, 
; and pr incipal Places. 5 
LACKMANANGSHIRE is bounded on the north by 

A the Ochill-hills, on the ſouth by the firth of Forth, 
on the eaſt by part of Perthſhire, and on the weſt by 
part of Sterlingſhire, It is about eight miles long, and 
where broadeſt but five, | 

This is a plain fertile country toward the firth; but 
the reſt is fitter for paſture ; however, the lands below 
the Ochill-hilts abound both with corn and paſture. 
About Alloa and Chackmanan are many coal-pits ; and 
the inhabitants export great quantities of coal, not only 
to Edinburgh, buteven to England, Holland, and France ; 
for it yields the beſt and the greateſt quantity of coal of 
any part of Scotland, it being that diſtinguiſhed in Eng- 
land by the name of Scots coal, This county. joins 
with the ſhire of Kinroſs in alternately ſending a member 
to parliament, though Kinroſs is generally included in 
Fifeſhlire. 1/5 095! 19 797 | | 
Clockmanan, the county town, ſtands on a riſin 

ound, upwards of thirty miles from Edinburgh, an 
E. a noble caſtle; adorned with fine gardens. 
But the moſt conſiderable! place is Alloa, or Alloway, 
a ſea · port, five miles to the eaſt of Sterling, and the laſt 
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on the Forth, where that river falls into the arm of the 


of Braau z and near Alfarig are woods of fir, fifteen 
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ſea called the Firth. This town, though a vill; 0 
larger and better built than moſt of the borough 85 
in the kingdom. There is in particular one ſtreet 
runs down to the harbour, the broadeſt and beſt paved 
of any next to Edinburgh, with rows of lime-trees 0 
each ſide, as at Dundee and in the towns of Holland. 
Alloa has a very conſiderable foreign trade, and ſeverat 
manufactures are erected there, all of which have ſome 
relation to navigation, They particularly make excel. 
lent ſail cloth,” which is ſaid to be as good as that of Hol- 
land. There is à large. rope-walk and ware-houſe of 
naval-ſtores, as hemp, tar, &c.. imported from Ruſga 
Livonia, Norway, &c. from which laſt place deals are 
alſo imported, and here are ſeveral ſaw-mills employed in 
cutting or ſlitting them. A faQory has likewiſe been 
ſettled here for the merchants of Glaſgow, who have 
erected ware-houſes for ſtowing their tobacco, ſugar, and 
other goods imported from the Britiſh colonies ini Ame. 
rica, in order to be ready for exportation to Holland 
Hamburgh, Bremen, the Baltic, London, or where-ever 
they are wanted; and alſo for ſtowing ſuch commodi- 
ties as they import from Sweden, Ruffia, &c, The river 
is here as broad as the Thames at London-bridge, the 
water deep, and the tide flows ſo ſtrong, that ſhips ma 
lay their ſides to the wharf, and load and unload theft 
goods without the leaſt difficulty, There are falt-houſes 
all along the ſhore for boiling of ſalt, which is fetched a- 
way in great quantities by ſhips that bring other goods 
from — Bremen, or the Baltic. 

The earl of Mar had a ſeat here, formerly called Al- 
loway-caſtle, encompaſſed with fine plantations ; the 
gardens taking up forty-two acres, and the wood, with 
the viſtos cut through it, a hundred and fifty. The 
entrance trom the town on the welt is by a pair of fine 
gates, through a ſpacious avenue, which leads to the 
area fronting the houſe, in the midſt of which is a gla- 
diator, and on the right hand of the area a ſpacious gar- 
den, with a fine terrace and bowling-green, adorned with 
lofty evergreens. On the ſouth fide of the houſe is a 
ſpacious parterre, beautifully adorned with ſtatues and 
vaſes; and from thence to the river runs a fine avenue, from 
which and from the parterre are thirty-two different 
viſtos, each terminatirig on a remarkable ſeat, or moun- 
tain, at ſome miles diſtance; one of them ſhews Sterling- 
caſtle, which though but four miles from hence by land, 
8 from the various windings of the river is twenty-four 

y water. In the middle of the terrace is a fine baſon of 
water, in the midſt of which is a group of Cain killing 
Abel; and at the end of the river is a pair of pyramidi- 
cal gates, where a ſhip of three hundred tons burthen 
may unload. There is a very long and wide avenue to 
the eaſt through the- wood, and between each viſto from 
the parterre are wilderneſſes and little grottos. The ear} 
of Mar loſt this fine ſeat by his rebellion in 1715, and 
the government, to whom it was forfeited, ordered it to 
be kept in good order, 


SECT. XXX. 


Of the Shire of Roſs ; its Situation, Extent, Produce, and 
principal 'Towns and Iſlands ; as Sky, Lewis, and Harris. 


HE ſhire of Roſs in general, including Tayn and 
Cromarty, for the laſt, though a ſmall county of 
itſelf, is alſo conſidered as a part of Roſsſhire, has the 
Weſtern ſea and the iſle of Sky on the weſt, Strathnaver 
and Sutherland on the north and north-eaſt, Cromarty 
and Murray firth on the eaſt, and Inverneſs ꝓn the ſouth. 
The form is very irregular, it being much contracted on 
the north-eaſt and ſouth by the neighbouring counties; 
but according to Mr. Templeman, it is eighty miles in 
length, and ſeventy- eight in breadth. 
his extenſive eountry is for the moſt part moun- 
tainous and woody towards the Weſtern ocean; but on 
that fide. next to the German ſea it is better cultivated, 
more fruitful in corn, fruit, and herbs, than could be 
expected in a country ſo far north, and abounds in paſ- 
ture. The ſtraths, or valleys near the rivers, are covered 
with woods, particularly upen the Charron and the water 
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or twenty. miles in length. It feeds great numbers of 
black cattle, horſes, ts, and deer ; has abundance of 
land and ſea fow), and is well ſupplied with freſh water 
fin by its lakes and rivers. The lochs; or lakes, on the 


icularly Loch-eu, which is divided into two parts, 
one a bay of the ſea, and the other a freſh-water lake, 
extending about nine miles in its greateſt length, and 
three where broadeſt. There are extenſive woods on 
its ſides, where abundance of iron was formerly obtained, 
Loch-bryan, on the ſame coaſt, is another bay, that runs 
ten miles up the country ; is three miles broad at its 
mouth, and is alſo famous for herrings. It receives ſe- 
yeral rivers, and on the north fide are many villages. 
h und Aﬀynt are two mountainous diſtricts 
north. from hence, but abound with deer, arid have hu 
rocks of marble, with ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats towards 
e coaſt, | | 
* middle part of the county, called Ardroſs, is 
mountainous and ſcarce inhabited; bat affords ſome 
ſtures. The north-eaſt parts, on the rivers Ochill and 
arron, and the firth of Tayn, are pretty fruitful, and 
abound with villages. This firth runs neat twenty-five 
miles up the eaſt ſide of the county, . dividing Roſs from, 
$utherlarid, and is ſeven miles broad at its mouth; but 
its quickſands render it unſafe for navigation. 
Another diſtri, called Ardmeanach, forms a part of 
2 peninſula which lies between the bays of Cromarty and 
Mares, extending thirteen miles' and a half from eaſt to 
welt, and five and a half, where broadeſt, from north to 
ſouth. It has high mountains, ſome of which are bot 
pleaſant end fertile, r | 
There is likewiſe an inland ttact called Strathcarron, 
from a river which divides it. This is a woody coun- 
2 in firs, and abounds in horſes and black 
cattle. | 


are covered with ſnow all the year round, 

The principal places it contains are the following : 
Channeriy, or Chanoury, a market-town ſo called 
from a college of regular canons that flouriſhed there, It 
ſtands on the peninſula between the bay of Cromarty and 
Murray, among pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry 


a biſhop, and had a large cathedral, a part of which is 
jet remaining, and a caſtle in which the biſhop ieſided. 
t is at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſeven 
patiſhes; and has a ſtately houſe belonging to the eat] 
of Seaforth. | 
Dingwell, a market-town and royal burgh, ſeated at 
the bottom of the firth of Cromarty, fifteen miles weſt 
of the town of Cromarty,' is the ſeat of A preſbytery, con- 
taining thirteen pariſhes. | "i | 
Tayne, a royal burgh and market - town, ſtands in a 
itful country, twelve miles to the north of Cromarty, 
and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing nine pariſhes, 
It is pretty well inhabited, and has a tolerable good trade, 


herring-fiſhery. | 
We ſhall now give an account of the principal of the 
Weſtern iſlands generally included in the ſhire of my 
Skie,-or Sky, the | but one of all the Weſtern 
iflands, is divided from Roſsſhire by a ſtreight thirty-five 
miles in length, but in ſome places ſo narrow, that à man 
may be eaſily heard from one fide to the other, eſpecially 
if the wind be / favourable. It extends fixty miles in 
length, and about twenty in breadth ; and the coaſt is 
cut into a great number of gulphs and promontorles. 
The ſoil is generally a black mould, though there is ſonie 
of a red colour, in which iron is found. In ſome places 
there is fine white marble, black and white marcaſites, 
| agate, and variegated ſtones of all colours, als alſo 
different colours, plenty of free · ſtone and limeſtone, 
_ _ great rains ſtones of 4 purple colour row! down 
riyulets. 8 > | 
Though the channel which ſeparates it frotn Scotland 
is navigable by the largeſt men of wut, 
is ſo violent, that no ſhip is able to ſail againſt 
wind ever ſo fair: yet in the nlatrow ferry, 
| Kyle, make coe Wim over; for this pi 
tie a withy about the cow's lower jaw, wag 
93 | 


it, be the 


called the 
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weſt coaft, in the proper ſeaſon, abound with herrings, | 


This county has ſome mountains ſo high, that they 


over the firth into Mutray. It was anciently the fee of 


from its cominunication with the Weſtern iſlands and its 


the current | 
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five of mem tagkther; after ieh 4 wan in à boat hold 
the withy that ties the foremoſt, and thus, rows over. 
| 


ard in this manner takes ober three or four hund 
cows in the ſpace of a few hours. * — 
It is very high land both on the coaſt and within the 
country, where are ſeven high mountains, that lie near, 
each other almoſt in the center of the iſland, The foil 
is fruitful enough in the lower grounds, and produces 
corn and cattle; as Horſes, cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs > 
but the black cattle. have ſeldom any thing to feed upon 
in winter except ſea · weeds, and thetefore watch the ebb, 
very ſtrictly; by this means, and by their being expoſed - 
to the rigour of the coldeſt ſeaſons, the cows become 
ſuch ſkeletons in the ſpting, that many bf them are un- 
able to riſe from the ground without Help z but as the 
rafs grows up they recover theit ſtrength, The iſland 
upplies the neighbouring continent with barley and oats. 
Cod and ling ate common upon the coaſt, and herrings 
in great abundance, for the taking of which they have 
many convenient bays and harbours, with about thirty 
{mal rivets that afford ſalmon and other fiſhy and a- 
bundance of freſh-water lakes well ſtored with trouts 
and eels. They have land and water-fowl in great a- 
bundance, and among the reſt eagles and hawks. They 
have likewiſe otters and ſeals, and of the former are 4 
large ſpecies with a white ſpot on the breaſt z but theſe 
are very ſcarce, and hard to be killed. They have like« 
wiſe ſerpents of ſeveral kinds. ben 
Tze ifland is divided into three parts; belonging to three 
different proprietors; is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and has 
ten patiſh-churches, Both the proprietors and all the 
people are Proteſtants, except ſome of the meaner ſortz 
who are of the Romiſh religion. 155 
Lewis and Harris, which have been ſuppoſed to be 
two iſlands, form only one, which lies ſixty-eight miles 
weſt of the main-land of Scotland, and twenty-two in 
the ſame direction from the Iſle of Sky, It is ſubdivided 
into Lewis and Harries, or Harris, by a narrow channel, 
which runs ſo far within the country, that it is on 
joined by a ſmall neck of land: the whole extending 3 
a hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, and ten 
or twelve in breadth, it being commonly called the 
Long Ifland. It is healthy, eſpecially in the middle. 
The ſoil is arable for about ſixteen miles on the weſt 
coaſt, and in ſome places on the eaſt ; but it is gene- 
rally ſandy, except the muirs or heaths, which are partly 
of red and partly of black clay; of which. the women 
here make veſſels for boiling their meat, and e 
ing their ale. It produces barley, oats, rye, flax, and. 
hemp. Their manure js ſea-weeds, ſoot, and peat · aſhes. 
The iſland alſo abounds with cows, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
and hogs : their black cattle are ſmall, but very prolific; 
and make excellent meat: their horſes are likewiſe ſmaller 
than on the main-land, but as ſerviceable for all domeſ- 
tic uſes, and live very hard, having little to feed on in 
winter but ſea-weeds, ' „ tp 
All the coaſt and numerous bays abound with cod, 
ling, herrings, and every other Kind of fich taken in the, 
eſtern iſles: but the fiſhery is very much interrupted, 
by whales, the young ones of which are eaten by the com 
mon people, who reckon their fleſh very good for 
They yield alſo plenty of ſhell-fiſh, as Kcal ps; Oyſters; 
cockles, muſſels, lympits, periwinkles, and ſpout-falh z 
of which laſt they are ſaid to have ſuch multitudes eve 
ſeventh year, that the inhabitants manure. the ground 
"# +4 
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with them. On the ſhote are many caves, which. 


vaſt numbers of ſea and land-fowl, atters,, and ſeals — 
the laſt they eſteem #odiiibing r 


The inbapitants aft of a good proportion and Aature, 
eherally of a tudd) e ar Ys 9 5 | 
ong-liyed. The ſmall-pox proves very to... 


young people; but ſeldom comes among them, II 
moſt common dileaſe here is a cough. They are in ge- 


netal very acute and ſagacious, have a mechanical genius, 
and when they have an opportunity ſhewy that they have 
no defpicablt turn for the Teiences :- ſome: of both ſexes 


try and mulic, 


are ſleflled In p ind ſome elegant ſpeci- 
mens of the 2022 have been dun and publiſhed in 


t 


Engliſh from the original Eee. tives are likewiſe 
very dexterous ut Fon g, and abe fark out muriners, 
4 | 


that they will tug a whole day with no other 
7 M * refreſhment 
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refreſhment than only a little bread and water, except their 
favourite ſnuff : but the ſea on their coaſt is very tem- 
[mayor and ſubje& to ſudden ſqualls, by which the 
ight veſſels they uſe in viſiting the neighbouring iſlands 

are frequently overſet, The natives are extremely hoſ- 
pitable, but poor. Once every ſummer they viſit the 
neighbouring iſlands, to purehaſe fowk, eggs, down, and 
feathers ; and, as ſoon as they come on ſhore, turn round 
8 the ſun, uncover their heads, and return thanks to 
Here are ſeveral natural and artificial forts, with heaps 

of ſtones upon the heaths, ſuppoſed to be monuments of 
perſons of note, or a general memorial for all who fell 
there in battle 3 and in the village of Claſſerneſs is a 
druidical temple, as is ſuppoſed, It conſiſts of a circle 


of twelve obeliſks, each ſeven feet high, and fix feet | 


diſtant from each other. In the center ſtands a ſtone 
thirteen feet high, exactly reſembling the rudderof a ſhip : 
directly ſouth from the circle ſtand four obeliſks, raging 
out in a line: another like this goes due eaſt ; and a third 
to the weſt ; the number and diſtances of the ſtones be- 
ing the ſame in the wings. But towards the north is a 
kind of avenue in two ſtraight ranges of obeliſks of the 
ſame ſize, and at the like diſtance as thoſe of the circle: 

t the ranges themſelves are eight feet aſunder, and con- 
Fit of nineteen ſtones each, the thirty-ninth being at the 
entrance of the avenue. It is obſerved, that this temple 
ſtands aſtronomically, as denoting the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, and the four pfincipal winds on the wings ſub- 
divided each into four more; by which, and the nineteen 
ſtones on each fide the avenue, repreſenting the cycle of 
nineteen yeats, it appears to have been dedicated to the 
ſun, and ſubordinately to the elements and ſeaſons, par- 
ticularly the winds and the ſea, as is manifeſt from the 
rudder in the middle. oe 
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the Shire in ; its Situation, Extent, Climate, Pro- 
. . principal Towns. 4 


S county comprebends the weſt parts of Murray, 
J and is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt e 
river Spey, by Aberdeenſhire and Badenoch on the ſouth, 
and by the ſhiire of Nairn and the Northern ocean on the 
weft and north, 'it being about twenty-four miles in 
length, and twenty-one in breadth. The ſouth fide is 
called the Braes of Murray, and the ſouth-eaſt the Strath 
or valley of Spey. 

The air is falutary, and the winter mild; for Murray- 
land, which includes this ſhire, Nairn, and a part of 
Inverneſs ſhire, is thought to enjoy the beſt climate and 
ſoil of fs 75 ages 5 Oy j ſo that the inhabitants 
boaſt that ave clear days in a more than 
their nei — al alas er 

The ſouth fide of the country is mountainous, but 
abounds with , as the low country does with corn, 
which is ſoon ripe. Here are ſeveral woods of firs and 
other trees, that extend*ten miles in length, with ſome 

woods of oak. The ſoil is generally ſand mixed 
with clay, and very fruitful when manured: whence it 
produces whatever is to be found in the other parts of 
the kingdom, none being more plentifully provided with 
bread, meat, fruit, and fiſh, The common drink here is 
ale; they have alſo French wine, and ſprituous liquors of 
their own making. mn Gs 
The chief rivers of this county are the Spey, which 
next to the Tay, is the moſt conſiderable in the north 
of 'Scotland, and the moſt rapid in the whole kingdom. 
It riſes in Badenoch, and after a courſe of ſeventy · ſix 
miles, ' befides its turnings and windings, falls into the 
North ſea. It has an excellent ſalmon , and in 
the heat of ſummer is obſerved to ſwell by a weſt wind, 
though there be no rain. 9 3 
Neſs, which has likewiſe a good ſalmon fiſhery, 


riſes from a lake called Caich, near the Iriſh ſea, and is ' 


for ſome miles called Coich, after which running north- 
caſt it falls into the lake called Loch-garrif, afterwards 
into u lake called Eawic, and then turning to the ſouth- 
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in length, and of an unknown depth. It is obſerved 


this river never freezes, but ſmokes, 

thrown into it during the greateſt fc 
obſerved of the lake from Which it riſes, 2 
The Loſſie riſes a few miles above Elgin. and falls 
into the ſea, a few miles below it. It abounds — 
with ſalmon of any river in the iſland, except the Dee 
and the Don, eighty or a hundred laſts being unnuall 

pickled and exported, all taken in a few ſummer — | 
and within the ſpace of one mile. It abounds with fiſh 
indeed up to its ſource, but moſt of theſe are uſcd for 
| bome conſumption, and taken either with ſpears by day, 


or in wicker baſkets, or little boats covered with hides, by 


night. 
The principal places in this county are the followins - 
Elgin, a oval beth ſeated in . . 
hundred and four miles to the north of Edinburgh, It is 
waſhed on the eaſt and north by the river Loſſie, over 
which it has a bridge, and conſiſts of one very lo 
ſtreet, and ſeveral ſhorter, with a neat church in the 
middle. The houſes are almaſt all built upon, arches 
which, with their intermediate. pillars, form agreeable 
piazzas, and ſerve to defend the inhabitants from the 
rain, wind, or ſun. It is alſo famous for the ruins of one 
of the moſt ſtately cathedrals in the kingdom : moſt of 
the end walls are ſtill ſtanding, and many noble pillars 
which ſhew its former grandeur, At the other end of the 
town are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, though de- 
moliſhed by the Danes, Theſe ruins are upon a large 
mount, which affords a fine proſpect all over the town, 
and of the r country even to the ſea, and of the 
winding courſe of the river. The ſheriff keeps his court 
here. It has a weekly market, and is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery, conſiſting of thirteen pariſhes. The highland 
gentry. come to reſide here every winter; and in this part 
of the country there are ſome commoners of the beſk 
eſtates in all Scotland; it being a rich country almoſt all 
a way from hence to Strathern. 
orres, a market town and royal burgh, pleaſantly 
ſeated on the welt fide of the At: on a 8 has falls 
into the Findern, ten miles from Elgin, and at the end 
of ſeveral ridges of mountains, and conſiſts of one long 
ſtreet, with a church, a tolbooth or town-houſe, and the 
ruins of an old caſtle, in which it is ſaid, the kings of 
Scotland uſed to reſide, It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, 
containing ten pariſhes, Near the town is a large pillar 
of one ſtone adorned with baſſo relievos, much obſcured 
An z this is a monument of a victory obtained by 
colm Mackenneth over Sweno king of Viepmark. 


that 
and diſſolves ice 
olt ; the ſame is 
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Of the Iles of Orkney and Shetland. Their Situation, Bali, 
Climate, Soil, and Produce, ' with the Manners, Cuflims 
and Trade of the Inhabitants.” 2 


| TI Orcades or Orkney iſlands, with thoſe of Shet- 
land, make one ſtewartry, and ſend one member to 
parliament ; the former lie north of Dungſby-head, in 
Caithneſs-ſhire, the moſt northern promontory of Scot- 
land, between fifty eight degrees twenty-ſeven minutes, 
and the fifty nineth gegree, ten minutes, of north latitude, 
and between the firſt degree thirty minutes, and the 
ſecond degree fifty minutes weſt longitude. They are 
divided from the continent by the ſtreight called Pentland 
firth, which is twenty four miles long, and from twelve 
to ſixteen in breadth. They are reckoned about thirty 
in number, and, according to Mr. Templeman, con- 
tain an area of fix hundred ſquare miles; but they 
are net all inhabited, a conſiderable number, which are 
called Holms, being only uſed for: paſture for ſheep and 
goats. | et 12 1 WEE 
The longeſt day among them exceeds eighteen hours 
by ſame minutes, and for the greateſt part of. June, one 
may ſee: to read at midnight without a candle. The 
winters have leſs ſnow than rain, which ſometimes falls 
in violent ſpouts, and the wind is often very, boiſterous. 
But nothing can be a finer ſight; in calm weather, than 
to ſee the ſea in the narrow ſaunds:and paſſages between 


, 


ouſt, falls 
19119 8 


20510 7 ; 


into the Loch- neſs, which is twenty-feur miles. 
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| as well one way as the other, and the boats flying along 
thoſe rapid currents, like an arrow out of a bow ; it being 
as impoſſible to row againft' them, as to ſhoot London 
bridge againſt the ſteep fall at low water. | 
In Pentland firth, behind the ifland Swinna, are two 
at Whirlpools called the Wells of Swinna, which 
wallow up any veſſe] that comes within their draught, 
and the paſſage of that ſtreight itſelf is vety dangerous, 
from the many ſtrong tides, ' which are no leis than 
twenty-four, and upon the leaſt contrary wind, make the 
ſea run very high. ates | 
As theſe iſlands are larger, and have more towns and 
inhabitants than thoſe Shetland, ſo the ſoil is alſo 
better, and more improveable. The fields in ſummer 
every where abound with a variety of plants and roots, 
the latter of which are generally very large; but in 
winter and ſpring, when graſs is ſcarce, their horſes are 
fed with ſea-weeds : but there is ſcarce a tree or ſhrub 
except myrtle, juniper, wild roſes, heath, and ſome 
fruit trees, with others in their gardens. Theſe iſlands 
roduce corn in abundance, but the chief of it is oats, 
barley, and beer; for they have no wheat, rye or pulſe, 
except in the gentleman's gardens, Their corn Jand 1s 
every where incloſed ; but their ſheep, ſwine, and moſt 
of their cattle feed at large, without a herdſman to look 
after them. | 
Their ews commonly bring forth two lambs at a time, 
and ſome three or four ; but they often die of a diſeaſe 
occaſioned by a little animal about half an inch long 
breeding in their liver. Their horſes are very ſmall, but 
hardy and ſerviceable. They have all ſorts of wild fowl, 
as partridges, moor - owl plover, ducks, teal, widgeon, 
&c. with numbers of eagles and kites, and the former 
are ſaid to ſeize ſometimes upon young children and 
carry them a great way; and therefore if any one Kills 
an eagle, he may, by law, claim a hen from every houſe 
in the pariſh where it is killed. Hawks and falcons have 
neſts in ſeveral parts of the iſland, and the king's falconer 
comes annually and takes the young, for which he has 
a ſallaty of twenty pounds, and a hen or dog out of 
houſe in the country, except ſome houſes that are 
reivfleged. The 2 alſo abounds with ſwans, geeſe, 
ducks, and ſolan geeſe; but there are no venomous 
animals, and it is ſaid that if any be brought here they 
immediately die. 2 — 
There are many ſmall whales round the coaſt, with 
thoſe amphibious animals otters and ſeals. They have 
alſo an amazing plenty of herrings and other ſea fiſh, 
with abundance - of oyſters, muſſels, crabs, cockles, 
&c. Though it cannot be expected that they ſhould” 
have any large rivers” in 'a country divided into ſo 
many ſmall: iflands, yet there are ſome rivulets full of 
trouts, and many lakes; but they are of no other uſe 


than to ſupply their cattle with water, and turn their 


As to minerals, there are ſome mines of ſilver, tin, 
lead, and perhaps of other metals, but none of them 


are improved. There are in many places quarries of 


— one, with grey and red ſlate, and ſome marble and 
The inhabitants are well proportioned, and of a healthy 
conſtitution ;: but as they e eſpecially the 
poorer ſort, upon ſalt meat and fiſh, they are ſubject to 
the ſcurvy : but living with great frugality, they generally 
Te life to a great age, and ſeldom die of the doctor. 
generality of the people ſpeak 1 with the 
Scots accent, but many of them uſe the Daniſh or Nor- 
wegian tongue among | themſelves, which they have 
retained ever ſince the Norwegians firſt peopled theſe 
iſlands, The people of diſtinction are hoſpitable and 
obliging, and even the vulgar are generally civil. They 
duet like the Lowlanders, only ſome of them wear a kind 
of ſandals made of ſeal ſkin, which they tie about their 
feet with leather thongs. They are able and ſtout 
ſoldiers; and the common people, who are very laborious, 
undergo great hazards as well as fatigues at ſea. To 
prevent the frequent incurſions of. the | 
thoſe of the weſtern iſlands, each village was formerly 
obliged: to fit out a large boat well manned ; and all the 
inhabitants were forced to appear in arms upon an alarm 
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tweigans, and 


from the beacons that were ſet on the top of the higheſt 
hills and rocks. 1 


Several gentlemen have eſtates in theſe iſlands z but the 
king is proprietor, and one half of the whole belongs to 


the crown, beſides the biſhop's rates, which amount to 


about nine thouſand marks ſcots per annum. 'Tbere 
is here à yearly roup, or ſale by auction, of Orkney 
rents, and the higheſt bidder is preferred to be the king's 
ſteward for the time, and as ſuch is principal judge of ihe 
country, . 

The churches of both the Orkney and Shetland iſlands 
were formerly under the government of a. biſhop, whoſe 


cathedral was St. Magnus, in Kirkwall. There are in 


all thirty-one churches, and about a hundred chapels in 
the country, making up in the whole about eighteen 
pariſhes, | | 3 

'The trade of the Orkneys differs from that of Shetland, 
only in not depending on the reſort of ſtrangers, but on 
their own produce, 
quantity of corn, black cattle, ſwine, and ſheep, as alſo 
of butter, tallow, and ſalt, together with ſelch ſkins, 
otter-ſkins, lamb and rabbit ſkins, &c, great quantities 
of down, feathers, quills, hams, and wool. Their corn, 
in particular, is ſold as far as Edinburgh, from whence 


they bring what goods they want in exchange. But the 


chief of their commerce conſiſts in their fiſhing for 
herrings and white fiſh, and in their corn and cattle, 
But as they have not merchants to export their fiſh, when 
taken, they moſt commonly fiſh for the Dutch, and 
the merchants of Inverneſs; and though this ſometimes 
obliges them to go far from home, yet being an adventur- 
ous hardy people, they make no difficulty ot fiſhing in the 
darkeſt nights, at a diſtance from the iſlands, and in boats 
that are none of the beſt, | 

The principal of the Orkney iſlands are the following. 

Hoy is about twelve miles long, and fix where broadeſt, 
The eaſt part called Waes, is fertile and well inhabited, 


and it has ſome good harbours, with freſh-water lakes 


and rivers abounding with trout and ether fiſh, About 
the ſummer ſolſtice the reflection of the ſun may be ſeen 
all night, as if covered with a cloud, There are here 
valleys ſo deep and gloomy as to ſtrick terror into the 
mind of a traveller, the rocks riſing to a prodigious 
height, and meeting ſo near at the top, that very lictle of 
the J. ſeen below. In one of the valleys is a ſtone 
called the Dwarf-ſtone, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen 
broad, and nine thick, in which is a ſquare hole about 


two feet high for an entrance, with a ſtone of the ſame 


fize for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance. 
of a bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough 


for two men to lie on. At the other end is a couch, aud 
in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut out above for a 


chimney, It lies in a heath about a mile from any houſe, 


and is ſuppoſed to have been an hermitage. On the tops 
of the mountains are wild ſheep, and in a promontory 


here called Lyze-head, a bird called a lyre, builds gts 
neſt : it is about the ſize of a duck, very fat, and ſuch 


delicious eating, that the natives climb for it at the hazard 
of their lives; and, like the bird-catchers we have 
mentioned in treating of Norway, are let down by ropes | 


two hundred fathoms in ſearch of the neſts and the youn 


ones, which when they find, chey put in a bag, and el 
good ptice. Here are alſo hares as white as 


for a v 


ſnow.” The miniſter of Hoy has two churches, one at 


Hoy, and the other at Gramſey, a pleaſant iſland about 0 


one mile long to the north of this; and the miniſter 
of Waes, in the eaſtern part of the iſle, has alſo two 
churches, one at Waes, and the other in the little pleaſant 


iſland of Flotta. | 
Pomona is the largeſt of all the Orkney iſlands, and on 


that account js called the main-land. It is twenty-four. 
miles in length, and from fix to nine broad, It has nine 


pariſh-churches, ſeveral mines of white and black lead, 
and has four remarkab] 


Deic Sound, Grahamſhall, and Kairſton. The eaſt part, 
called Deirneſs, is a 

ſmall neck of land. The iſland is, in general, very 
tile, and both parts pleaſant and well inhabited. It 
lakes and rivulets abounding with ſalmon and other fiſh, 


and ſeveral bays and promonteries. "The cape # v8. 
' 1 2-34 % - ö , : 4 n 
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north end, called the Mule, is very bigh, and the ſea in 
a tempeſt beats againſt it with ſuch force, that it riſes 
higher than its top. In this iſland are two temples, 
where the natives believe the ſun and moon were wor- 

- ſhipped : theſe are'one on the eaſt and the other on the 
welt tide of a lake. The largeſt is a hundre and ten 
paces in diameter, and the other is ſemi-circular, 

The only 
which is ſeated forty-five miles from Dungſby- bead, and 
1s a royal burgh, narrow, but near a mile long. The 
houſes are of ſtone covered with ſlate, and the inhabi- 
tants are governed by a provoſt, four bailiffs, and a 
common · council, like the other burghs of Scotland. Its 
cathedral, called St. Magnus, is now a pariſh-church, 
built of free-ſtone, and is Tar er than St. Giles's at Edip- 
burgh. Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each 
ſide, and its ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by 


four large pillars. The three gates of the church are 


chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, emboſſed 
and elegantly lowered, There is here a public gram- 
mar-ſchool, and ſeveral others for reading and writing. 
The ſeat of juſſice is kept Here for all the reſt of the 
iſlands; and here the the ſteward, ſheriff, and commil- 
ſary keep their ſeparate courts. Its ancient privileges are 
ſtil} kept up, and they have a power to arreſt by their 
own officers, to impriſon, to make by-laws, to chuſe 
their own magiſtrates, &c. yet they cannot try in capi- 
tal cauſes, that part of juſtice org to the lords of 
juſticiary. This ifland has a large ſafe harbour in a bay 
on the north ſide of the iſland. FRY 
Beyond theſe, and ſtill farther to the north, lies Sanda, 
the foil of which is very dry, and exceeding (andy, from 
whence it received its name. It is eleven or twelve 
miles in length, but very narrow, and well ſtored with 
corn, It is in ſhort reckoned the moſt fruitful and beau- 
tiful of all the Orkney iſlands. Here is not only variety 
of fiſh, but of black cattle, ſheep, corn, hay, and pat- 
ture, plenty of rabbets, which, next to fiſh, are the chief 
food of the natives; but they are in great want of fuel. 
Here are many buildings, two churches, and two paſtors. 
Fair is an iſland ſeated nine leagues from the Ork- 
- and five from Shetland, and is ſeen from both. It 
56 Nulcfel in corn and cattle, and abounds in all ſorts of 
fiſh. - This ifland has three very high rocky promonto- 
ries, inacceſſible, except on the north-eaſt, where the 
land is lower, and forms a fafe harbour. Its hawks are 
reckoned the beſt that are to be found, and go as far as 
the Orkneys for moor-bens and other prey. On the north- 
welt fide is a vaſt rock, which riſes like a tower, is co- 
vered with graſs, and feeds many ſheep. The iſland has 
but few inhabitants, they being often plundered. by the 
miariners who come this way to fiſh. The Dutch Eaft 
India ſhips that chuſe to come north-about pals by this 
iſland, — they often find men of war ſent from Hol- 
land to wait for and corey, | 
"We now come to the | 
are about forty-fix in number, with many holmes, or little 
uftinhabited iſlands, on. which cattle are fed, and barren, 
rocks. They lie to the north-eaſt, of Scotland, between 
the fifty-ointh degree fifty minutes and the fixtieth de- 
| forty-eight minates north latitude, and between 
fiy minutes eaſt and one degree fifty minutes welt lon- 
rude. | "F200 
. There are only about twenty-ſix of theſe iſlands inba- 
bited, and of theſe there are only three or four of note, 
whoſe 2 * e better E mo fre- 
vented: many ſtrangers em in : 
yet ſome feartied ae, 1 ry theſe being the 
tima- Thule of the ancients, in which they placed their 
Elyſian Fields; and the ſurpri length of the days 
ddlin the months of June and July, when the people 
can * read by the midnight-lights, . probably raiſed 
an opirtion, that the inhabitants enjoyed everlaſting day. 
In the mean ume it muſt be obſerved, that theſe iſlands, 
which, during four months, inthe year, enjoy almoſt - 
tun day, are during our winter involved in darkneſs, and 
encompaſſed by ice, ſtorms, and tempeſts: not a ſhip is 
to be ſeen near them, their ſea not being navigable in moſt 
of the ſounds ; but when the ſun returns to their coaſts. 
with his warm obs, Nu about the middle of 
June, 
by 
© 


them home, 


tand or Zetland iſles, which 


: 


May, or the beginning a moſt chearſul ſcene 
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good town in the Orkneys is Kirkwall, 


| very ſprightly,and ſtrong enough to carry double, thougtt 


ed their young, 


.Seoruangs. 
ſucceeds this, ſolitary gl86m z the ſea is covered with thi 
and boats, two 0.4% ſail frequently crouding — 
their ports, and as it were covering the ſea, ſpreading 
their nets for the herrings in all the ſounds and channels 
among the iſlands. It is to this concourſe of foreigners 
and particularly of the Dutch, who-often come with ke. 
teen hundred, and ſometimes with two thouſand buſl; 
all the trade of Shezland. is owing. The Duteb, fot the 
lake of trade, ſet up booths on ſhore, as in a fair, where 
they ſell many uſeful things, eſpecially wine, brandy, and 
ſpices and, in return, receive and vegetables, 
During this fair, as it may be called, the iſlanders enrich 
themſelves by ſelling ſeveral ſorts of Scots manufactures 
to the Dutch ſeamen, as well as all ſorts of proviſions ; 
and alſo by fiſhing with their own. barks and cobles, and 
taking, great quantities of fiſh on theit own accounts, 
which they ſell to the Engliſh or Dutch. | 

Though the air of winter is extremely cold, yet many 
of the natives live to a great age. — — moleagre 
original inhabitants, they are ſaid to be at preſent mixed 
with Scots Lowlanders, dreſs like them, and talk Eng- 

liſh. They are a plain good-natured people, and often 
| make feaſts to compoſe quarrels,, The people in gene- 
ral ſeem to be of a religious diſpoſition, and are almoſt 
all of them Proteſtants. The ſhortneſs of their days, with 
| the length of the nights in the winter, and the tempeſt y- 
ous ſtate of the weather at that ſeaſon, render them ge- 
nerally ignorant of whatever paſſes in the world from 
October till May: thus they knew nothing of the revo- 
lution which happened in November 1688, till 
1689, when being told of it by a fiſherman, they put him 
in priſon for high-treaſon; but the news was confirmed 
ſoon enough to reſtore- the poor man to his liberty. 

The natives live ſo much upon ſalt · fiſn, that they are 
very ſubject to the ſcurvy,. againſt which nature has fur- 
niſhed them with plenty of feurvy-graſs.z and they cure 
the jaundice by mixing powder of inail-ſhells in their 
drink; for they have neither phyſicians: nor ſurgeons, 
No corn agrees with the foil fo well as barley, and there- 
fore barley-bread is moſt in uſe. Their common drink 
is whey, which the natives barrel up, and keep in cold 
cellars: ſome drink butter -milk mixed with water; but 
thoſe in more affluent circumſtances have beer, ale, and 
wine. They make their oil, which they burn during 
their long winter nights, of the livers of fifh- The in- 
9 of 28 iſles maintain themſelves in ſummer 

y catching fowl, and taking their eggs; and get conſi- 
| derably by ſelling their — and — ho They catch 
them by climbing the rocks, at which they are very dex- 
terous, and alſo by being let down from the top by 
ropes, while; they ſit in a baſket. Their fue! is tort, 
peat, and heath. They make coarfe cloth; knit ſtock- 
ings and gloves for their on uſe and for ſale to the Nor - 
K * z, but their maſt profitable export is fiſh 
| cy tries, 


have abundance of little horſes, called ſkel 
fit both. for the and ſaddle; being, naturally pacers, 


they haue, ſmall legs, and are ſo light that. a mam may 
lift them from the ground. They are of two ſorts, the 
pyed and the black; but the latter are the beſt. They 
are never houſed, and when they have no graſs, live 
upon ſea- woeds, hieb eam only be had at; che tide of 
ebb; yet live to thirty years of age, and are all the while 
| "They have of many ſorts, pa ar g 
| Jacks of ſeveral kinds; but . with 
heath, yet heath. cocks-andother fowi tat frequent heath 
will not live there» There are ſometimes name 
rous flights of ſes · fol that they darken the air. The 
ſeveral ſpecies. of them bud and hateh- apurt: Theſe 
commonly arrive in Februmy, and aſter they have hatch- 
and fad he can” , go away together * 
to ſorme-unknown $4; 1 Nn © Di * 
The chief iſland;; called Shetland, ant#alſ& the Main- 
land, is above miles in und twenty where 
broadeſt ; but is much indented by Ii ſor che 
moſt part full of bogs' and mauntaine, exvept on the 

ſhores, and is thertitore fitter for paſture than coro, with 
which the inhabitants are-chieffy: ſupplied from the Ork- 

neys ; but they have barley and oats-of their ow. The 
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The principal town is Lerwick on the eaſt ſide of 
the "iſlands" which is encreaſed by the fiſhing - trade to 
about three hundred families. We Tb 
On the weſt ſille is a ſmalſ town called Scalloway, the 
inhabitants amounting to only about a hundred: yet this 
is the only place for adminiſtring juſtice, and had an- 
tientiy a caffe, Which is fallen to depay. This little 
toun has lie wie the only preſbytoryn all the Shetland 


Lerwick, id five miles long, two broad, and has ſome 
arable land} and two churches. It is famous for the 
herring · fiſhory. in its ſound. The Hamburghers and 
people of Bremen ce hither about the: middle of May, 
ſet up ſhops 'and\exchange linen, muſlin, bread; &. for 
fin, muttony ſowle, ſtockings, '&c/ The natives are at 
this time conſiderable gainers b letting out their houſes 
and ground th the ſeamen for % 
: The Skerries ate two dangerous little iflands; on which. 
oſten eaſt away; they lie about ſeventeen miles 


| 


ſhips are ' of hes | 
to the north-eaſt of the Main- land. TY 
Vell is fxreenmmiles in length, and the coaſt is in- 
dented in ſuch a manner, as to make it reſemble a figure of 
eight z it alſo ies north · eaſt from the Main- land, and 
has three dhurches, with ſeveral little chapels; but the 
country is {6:moorifh; that the miniſter is obliged to go 
near eight miles to church wading almoſt up to the knees 
in mire. I 199100 m8 iet 6, 
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E Weſtern iſlands were by the ancients. called 
Ebudt᷑ and Hebrides; and have been computed at 
three hundred in number. No country abounds more 
with the neceſſaries of life, they having fleſh and ſiſn in 
prodigiots plenty. Their cattle of afl forts, as cos, 
thetp, hogs, and goats, are exceeding numerous and 
prolific, ſmall indeed, as are their horſes, but of a deli- 
eious taſte, as are their deer, which freely range on the 
mountains. The natives ſalt their in cow-hides, 
which they chink contribute to preſerve it, and give it 
a better taſte than caſks ; they ſend a great deal of it to 
Glaſgow, where it is barrelled up and exported to the 
Here are . which are very de- 
ſtructive to — {hs and fans,; but no place 2 Eu- 
rope can cottifiare with them for tame and wild-fowl, as 
pheaſants, tnioor-fow?, ſwans, tarmagans, plovers, pigeons, 
with many forts extremely beautiful and rare, or utter| 
unknown elſewhere; among the latter is a fowl called 
colk, ſomewhat leſs than a gooſe, that has beautiful 


£4 
- 
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tuft on its head; und its tail is longer than that of a 
houſe- cock. There is another named gawlin, which is 
ſomewhat leſs an a duek, and is ſaid to fing/always 
before good weather ; and "ome of the Highland pipers 
have formed an ble tune of its notes. Another, 
called a rain. gooſe, is ſaid — to make a doleful noiſe 
before rain Another extraordinary bird is called the 
biſhop of Carara ; it is us large as a gooſe, and has a 
white ſpot on its breaſt; it is party- coloured, and its fat 
is ufed dy che natives againſt the Lies. Another bird 
is called ſerenchanaitin, which ſhreaks moſt | hideouſly : 


a blueiſn Colour; and its bill of a carnation: it is obſerved 


bout the place for eight or ten days after. A bird called 

ſaſkidor, about the ſtze of a Tea-mew, flies very ſwift 

' After other birds, forcing them to drop their food, which 
m eatehes before it falls do the ground. 


Weſtern (ifland 
_ deſcribe, „ n - 
The prineipal of thoſe properly called" the Weſtern 
„ | ; 


s, particularly in thoſe we ate going to 


inles „ e a, ee ee ee 15010 7 N 
Braſſag to the eaſt of the Main- land, and oppoſite: to | 


feathers, or rather down, of Various colours; it has ! 


r 44 


Illande; are a range of narrow iſlands, extending from 
north to ſouth, namely, Lewis and Harris, already de- 
ſcribed, as making a part of Roſs-ſhire, and Viſt, Which 
is divided into North and South; and behind them, far- 
ther to the weſt, che iſle of Sr. Kilda which, though 
ſmaller than the other, merits a more patticular deſcrip- 
tion. f | 
Vit, which/lies to the ſouth, of Harrisy is a long flip, 
indented with ſevetal bays. North Viſt is nine miles in 
length from north to ſouth ; it is in part mountainous, 
and heath y, yet ſerves for paſturage; but the, welt ſide 
being plain and arable, is exceeding. fruitful in barley, 
onts, and tye, and feeds abundance of cows and ſheep. 
This, with the iſland of Benbecula and South Viſt, are by 
ſome geographers eſteemed ane iſland, becauſe, at low. 
water there is an eaſy paſſage from one to the other, either 
upon dry ſands or by wading; and together they, are a- 
bout: thirty- three miles in length, and contain ſuch a mul- 
titude of freſii- water lakes, bays, and iſlands, that it is 
faid to be impoſſible to number, them, and moſt of the 
lakes abound with fowl and fiſh. North Viſt has an 
excellent harbour on the ſouth-eaſt ſide in a bay called 
Lochmaddy, famous for a great fiſhery of cod and ling 
and where ſuch quantities have been taken, that fou 
1 veſſels have been loaded with them in one 

ſon. | 

North Viſt is ſeparated from a little ifland named Ben- 
becula on the ſouth by ſeveral rocks, and a channel a- 
bout three miles broad. This ſaall iſland is only chree 
miles long, and the ſame broad; but has a harbour ſor 
ſmall veſſels, and ſeveral freſh-water lakes, well ftocke 
with fiſh and fowl ; but in its neighbourhood ate ſeveral 
dangerous iſlands, | | 

South Viſt is ſeparated from Benbecula by a channel, 
which, though two miles broad, is at ebb not above 


| knee-deep. It is twenty-one miles in length, and three 


or four miles in breadth: the eaſt fide is mountainous g 
but the weſt, being level, bears good crops of. barley, 
oats' and rye, and abounds with cattle. The natives 
live to a very great age, and ſpeak the Erſe tongue in 
perfection. | 

We now come to St. Kilda, a little iſland that 
be ranked among the [greateſt curioſities of the Bricifh 
empire; and therefore, notwithſtandipg its ſmall extent, 
deferves particular notice, on account of the genius of its 
inhabitants, their manners and cuſtoms, and the conſtitu- 
tion of'their little commonwealth, | 0 

All the territories belonging to the inhabitants of St. 
Kilda are no more than three {mall iſlands, and five naked 
rocks, The principal iſland, together with the reſt, js 
ſituated in about fifty- eight degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, (eighteen leagues to the weſt of North Viſt, juſt 
deſcribed. The length of the whole iſland, is not much 


y |\more than nine miles, and its breadth does not much 


exceed fix, It is encompaſſed by an inacceflible barrier 
of rocks, two places excepted, one to the north-weſt; 
and the other to the north-eaſt. The latter has a large 
bay, formed by two promontories, the firſt running out 
to the north-eaſt fide of the iſland, and the other to the 
ſouth end. | 
The hand of Nature has divided this ifland into four 


to de extremely fond of its mate, for when either the eock 
or hen is killed,” the other makes a lamentable noiſe a- th 


diſtinct parts by five mountains, which to the ſea- ſide are 
| faced with frightful precipices ; particularly that which 
' riſes gradually from the head of the bay, and may not 
improperly be called the: Britiſh Teneriff, Its top in a 
clear day commands a proſpect of land and ſea above a 
hundred and forty miles in length. On the north fide it 


* hangs over the deep in a moſt frightful manner; where 
it is as big as a large mull, but longer in the body, of 


a view of it from the ſea fills a man with aſtoniſhment, 
and a look over it from above ſtrikes him with horror; 
yet 4 St. Kildian will ſtand or fit on the very brink, of 
is ſtupendous precipice with the moſt careleſs indiffer- 
' ence j though its perpendicular height is no leſs, than eigh- 


teen hundred yards. KY 
© the greateſt part of that 


The d of St. Kilda, like t & 
of the Highlands, is much better calculated for paſture 


Theſe” birds are very common in moſt of the than tillage, and all the arable land ſcatcely exceeds 


' eightyacres ; but a great deal more might be added, was 
induſtry and a deſire of improvement ſufficiently encou- 
raged : but all the lands already cultivated Jie very com- 
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pactly together withih the precincts of the village in 
which the whole community Helle In the lower . 
are many excellent plots of graſs, which is in ſome 
places intermixed with a beautiful variety of the richeſt 
plants, on which the cattle feed luxuriouſly during the 
ſummer ' ſeaſon; and here yield more than ordinary 
quantities of milk, All the arable land is divided into 
many unequal plots, and each of theſe is incloſed by the 
ſtones picked out of the land; theſe boundaries are 
eſteemed ſacred, and have been kept up for many ages; 
whence it would be impoſſible for a St. Kildian, however 
cunning or avaricious, fo enctoach on his _— 
farm. Every inch of ground within theſe incloſures, is 
cultivated ; which they thus perform ; after turning up 
the 8 with a ſpade they rake or harrow it very 
carefully, picking out every ſtone, every noxious root of 
weed that falls in their way, and pound to duſt every 
clod with a mallet. They then ſow their little fields, 
firew them over with a manure of turf and peat aſhes, 
and having harrowed them over again, leave them, to 
ſpeak in their own ſtile, in the hands of Providence, with 
a firm perſuaſion that their honeſt induſtry will be amply 
rewarded. | 
Tho! this iſland is ſituated ſo far north, the harveſt is 
commonly over before the beginning of September, and 
ſhould it fall out otherwiſe, the whole crop would bealmoſt 
deſtroyed by the equinoctial ſtorms, which, with the 
exceliive uantity of rain that falls generally throughout 
ſeven or eight months in the year, are the moſt diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances of their ſituation. 

Thus they raiſe their oats, and their barley, which is 
larger than in any other of the Weſtern iſlands: but they 
bave not one tree in all the iſland, Their horſes and 
cows, though very ſmall, are alſo ſomewhat larger than in 
the adjacent iſlands. | | 

The St. Kildians owe a great part of their felicity to 
their ſheep and wild fowl. They have conſiderable 

flocks of ſheep; . which are all of the ſmalleſt kind, and 
their wool is ſhort and coarſe, Every one of them has 
two horns, and many of them four. | 

The wild fowl appear here in innumerable flocks, and 
according to the Rev. Mr. Macaulay, from whoſe hiſtory 
we have extracted this account, it is literally true, with- 

out any exaggeration, that in ſummer time ſeveral of the 
rocks are totally covered with ſolan geeſe and other fowls, 
and appear at a diſtance like ſo many mountains covered 
with rok The neſts of the ſolan geeſe are ſo cloſe, 
that when one walks between them, the hatching fowls 
on either ſide can always take hold of one's cloaths, and 
they will often ſit ſtill till they are attacked, rather than 
' expoſe their eggs to the danger of being deſtroyed by 
ſea gulls ; at the ſame time an equal number fly about 
and furniſh food for their mates that are employed in 
hatching. The ſolan geeſe repair hither in the month 
of March, and continue till after the beginning of 
November. Before the middle of that month, they and 
all the other ſea fowl that are ſo fond of this coaſt, retire 


much about the ſame time, into ſome other favourite | 


regions; ſo that not a ſingle fowl is to be ſeen from the 
beginning of winter to the middle of F 8 
nother ſea-fowl highly eſt::emed in this iſland, is the 


tutmer, which the inhabitants ſay, furniſhes oil for the 


lamp, down for the bed, the moſt ſalubrious food, and the 


| ſpouting a quantity of oil out of his wide noſtrils directly 


moſt efficacious ointment for healing wounds. It is of the 
fize of an ordinary barn-door fowl, but its legs and wings 
are much longer. The back, wings, and tail, are of alight 
ö prey s round the breaſt and neck of a lighter colour: his 
head is round, his neck ſhort and thick; his bill is made 


for ſtrength, bending inwards, pointed like that of an 
- eagle, and in length about an inch and a half, He is a 


moſt ravenous fowl, and feeds only on ſorrel and the fat 


of fiſh. Pieces of whale and ſeal blubber are often found 


in his neſt. The young tutmer is no ſooner attacked in 
his neſt, than he endeavours to diſconcert the fowler by 
into his face and eyes: which frequently gives him an 

opportunity of making his eſcape. But thoſe who are 
verſed in this diverſion take all poſſible precautions to 
ſurprize him; ſor thinking his oil incomparably precious, 


| they exert all their {kill and dexterity to ſave it, Every 
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tutmer yields near a pint of this liquid ſubſtance. vl 
drops out of the noſtrils of the bow! while — OO 
8338 8 of it is annually preſerved. 'Of the 
owls themſelves every family has a great ni ori 
in 0 for winter — : | x 1 — 

_ The third ſpecies are the lavie, which being t en 
viſitants in February, no ſooner appear, — 
conſiderable perſons in this ſtate aſſemble together to 
congratulate each other, on ſeeing theſe harbingers of 
plenty and happineſs'z and to divide the ople into 
parties made up of their /ableſt ſowlers. The lavie in 
ſize reſembles a duck, though rather longer. He is black 
above, but the whole breaſt and belly white,-with a Circle 
of the ſame colour round the neck ; the bill is black and 
ſharp at the point, and the egg beautifully variegated 
with black, white and red, blue, green and yellow; but 
ſcarce any two are alike. This fol builds no neſt, and 
like ſeveral other ſpecies of water fowl; lays but one e 
which ſhe fixes in ſo nice a manner, that ite once — 
one will find it impoſfible to fix it in the ſame place 
again; and if the fowls ate ſurprized ſo as to ſtart 
away in a hurry, they tumble down into the ſea in thick 
ſhowers. > meme 

Theſe are caught by letting down à man with r 
into the well-known elves of the rocks, each having a 
broad piece of linen, or any thing | remarkably white 
fixed on his breaſt, This is done in the night, when 
the bird miſtaking an object fo conſpicuous for a part of 
the rock, endeavours to cling to it, and is immediate] 
caught and diſpatched, Thus employed the fowler con- 
tinues till the dawn, hen making the wonted ſignal by 
pulling the rope, his companions pull up, by another 
rope, the prey he has taken, which ſometimes conſiſts 
of four hundred Javies; and then pull up the fowler, whom 
= careſs for his courage and dexterity. x. | 

hey have alſo a great number of puffins; and too 
frequenti a 2 ſes · gull which is deteſted by every St. 
Kildian, it d roying every egg that falls in its way, 
very often the young fowl, and ſometimes the weakeſt of 
the old. It is want 1,604 to expreſs, the hatred with 
which thoſe otherwiſe good-natured people endeavour to 
exterminate- theſe gulls; if one happens to mention 
them, it puts their whole blood into a ferment, To eat 
any of its Is though amongſt the largeſt and beſt the 
iſland affords, would be moſt a flagitious action; they 
thereſore extract the meat out of the ſhell, and leaving it 
empty in the neſt, the gull fits upon it till ſhe pines 
away. hag wor | Well, 6.0 

Among the land birds are very large ravens, a few 
eagles, with herons, curlews, plovers, pigeons, ſtarlings, 
larks, wrens, and fparrows, 

Every one of the natives of St Kilda who is poſſeſſed 
of a bit of land there, has a-proportionable ſhare of the 
rocks in which the fowls hatch. The diviſions are made 
with ſingular exactneſs, and the ſmalleſt encroachment 
on a St. Kildian's property in theſe rocks, is by an ancient 
cuſtom ſeverely puniſhed. - * 20 

The whole body of this little people live together lice 
the inhabitants of a town or city, their-houſes being built 
in regular rows forming a ſtreet: theſe habitations are 
built with ſtone without either lime or mortar, from 
eight to nine feet high. All their dwellings are divided 
into two apartments, by. partition walls. In the diviſion 
next the door, which is much the largeſt, they have their 
cattle ſtalled during the winter ſeaſon; the other ſerves 
for kitchen and bed-chamber. There are alſo a pro- 
digious number of little cells diſperſed over the iſland ; 
theſe conſiſt intirely of ſtones, and in them they ſecure 
their eggs and wild fowl. | 69 

| The men are ſtout and hardy, ſhort, thick and clumſy; 

but are remarkably ſtrong, will carry heavy burthens, 
and tug at the oar for many hours, with an almoſt 
undiminiſhed vigour: but the women are moſtly hand- 
ſome: their complexions are freſh and lively, and their 
features fine and regular, l | 

The cloathing of the people is quite coarſe, and made 
for warmth. All the colours known among them, till 
of late, were black, white, grey, and brown, the natu- 
ral colours of their ſheep; and yellow was their only 
artificial one, All the linen manufaQured among them 

| | = 
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will ſatisfy the ambition af the greateſt beau among them; 
and what they wear next their ſkin, on ordinary occa- 
ſions, is made of wool. The weavers are but indiffer- 
ent workmen. Every man is the taylor and ſhoe-maker 
of his own family: all the leather in the iſland, and thoſe 
neareſt to it, is tanned with the tormentil root, and done 
to great perfection. 4 

The St. Kildians ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the Galic, 
with a little mixture of the Norwegian: their manner of 
dronouneing is very ſingular, for every man, woman, and 
child, bas an,unconquerable liſping. | 
"Theſe people are extremely fond of muſic, whether 
vocal or inſtrumental ; to a bad violin indifferently played 
they will dance with rapture,” and even the old women 
will bear a part in theſe aſſemblies. They 8 0 much 
in ſinging, and their voices are abundantly tuneful. The 
women, While cutting down the barley in the field, or 
grinding their corn with their hand-mills in the houſe, 
are almoſt conſtantly employed that way; and the men, 
if pulling at the oar, exert all their ſkill in animating 
each other by. ſinging ſome ſpirited ſongs adapted to the 
buſineſs in hand ; and indeed ſome bright ſparks of fire, 
and ſome noble flights of fancy, may be diſcovered in 
their... otherwiſe homely compoſitions. The ſubjects 
handled by the bards of Sr. Kilda, in their odes, are the 
beauty and accompliſhments of their favourites amon 
the fair-ſex, the heroic actions of their friends, their dex- 
terity im climbing rocks, their ſuperior ſkill in fiſhing, 
their extraordinary vigour, ſkill, and conftancy while at 
the oar ; | beſides the common topics of perſonal advan- 

tages, and intellectual merit. | | 
Frey all-in general. poſſeſs the virtue of hoſpitality in 

an eminent degree, and behave with the utmoſt genero- 

ſity, humanity, and reſpect, to the ftrangers who come 
among them. | y & 

They marry early, and their gallantries are generally 
innocent : impurities faſhionable elſewhere, if committed 
here, are never unattended with infamy ; and, as Ta- 
citus. obſerves of the ancient Germans, No one makes 

a jeſt of vice; to debauch, or be debauched, is not 
called the way of the world.” Here wives with great 
portions never rule their huſbands : here a cruel p- 
mother never perſecutes her guiltleſs ſtep-ſon for the fa 
of pelf : here the nuptial tie is always held ſacred. An 
honeſt deſire of preventing or ro ws. Bag inconveni- 
ences of a ſingle life, or pure diſintereſted love, are the 
ruling paſſions in the advances they make to matrimony. 
If a young fellow be poſſefled of a ſpade, rake, creel, 
and fowling-rope, he marries without the leaſt fear or 
ſolicitude, will maintain himſelf, his wife, and chil- 
. dren, live contentedly on a ſmall ſpot of ground, and 
pay his rents to the proprietor's ſteward with barley and 
ſeathers. F 
: 
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is a mere trifle, and extremely coarſe : one holiday ſhirt | 


them can read, t 


Drunkenneſs is not yet introduced here; but the St; 
Kildians have a moſt violent paſſion for tobacco. They 
buy an annual ſtore of this favourite plant from the 
ſteward ; which, in * of their fohdnels for it, they muſt 
manage with the moſt exact oxconomy; as it is impoſſible 
to procure a new ſupply, till the market of another year 
returns with him, For this univerſally bewitching ar- 
ticle, and for ſome other goods indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
particularly falt, iron, and timber, they bartet away 
their cows, ſheep, grain, and feathers. Their riches 
conſiſt in theſe commodities 3 they have ſcarce any 
wants, and conſequently ſcarce any deſires of the pecu- 
niary kind, | | 

It appears that Chriſtianity. was very early introduced 
into this iſland. The largeſt church was dedicated to 
Chriſt, and called his temple, It was built of ſtone 
without any cement. It is twenty-four feet in length, 


continue to bury their dead. At the diſtance of a mile 
from the village is a chapel, which has an altar within, 
and ſome monkifh cells without. The 
ſome time been Proteſtants of the church of Scotland, and 
a miniſter from thence is ſent thither. They are devout ; 
attend Divine worſhip regularly every Sunday ; but, with 
all their virtues, make no ſcruple of lying, and uſing all 


g | the arts of cunning to deceive the ſteward, when he 


makes them his annual viſit to receiveaheavy tax. they are 
8 to pay him in proportion to the ſtock of various 
kinds they poſſeſs; and, among other things, every ſe- 
cond he lamb, every ſeventh fleece, and every ſeventh 
ſhe lamb. | i 

The preſent proprietor is a gentleman named Notman 
Macleod, whoſe anceſtors have poſſeſſed the ifland for at 
leaſt two hundred years. He has given a leaſe of this 


of his own family, ſor the yearly rent of about eleven 
pounds ſterling. This is the perſon called the ſteward, 
who before this, or his own rent can be made effectual, 
muſt be at the annual expence of fitting out a large High- 
land boat, to bring his grain, feathers, or any other per- 
quiſites that fall to his ſhare, or any commodities he 
oye from the people, to Harris, where he generally re- 
des. | | 


To conclude the moral character of theſe people; being 
at a diſtance from the ſeats of juſtice, they are. abſolute 
ſtrangers to the chicanery and-delay of the law. And 
though they are 22 and fo illiterate; that few of 

ey firmly believe the exiſtence. and 
rovidence of a Supreme Being, the immortality of the 
2 ſoul, the obligations of morality, righteouſneſs, 
and temperance. 


and its breadth fourteen, This was in former times the. 
principal place of worſhip in the iſland, and here they 


people have for 


iſland, and of my thing belonging to it, to a cadet 


a bu um — 
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_ that*lie under the ſame parallel ; only in ſome parts it 
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hs Situation,” Extent Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and makes under the feet of the paſſeriger. There are other 
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Ils is a large, and in general a fertile iſland, ſeat-, 
1 ed to the ſouth» of the little. iſles juſt deſeribed; 
to the weſt of England and Scotland, from which it is 
divided by St. George's Channel and a ſtreight about 
fifteen miles. broad, which ſeparates it from ,part of Scot- 
land: it hab the mouth of St. George's Channel on the 
ſouth; ;j arid the great Atlantip ocean, Which lies between, 
it and the frozen region of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
or New Britain, in North America, on the weſt; | It. is 


: 
1 


ſeated between the (fifth degree ten minutes and the 


tenth degree thirty - ſeven minutes welt, longitude from 
London, and between the fifty - fitſt degree ſixteen mi- 
nutes and the fſty - fifth degree, fiſteen minutes north 
latitude. It is allowed to be above half as large as England, 
and is two: hundred and eighty- ye miles from Fairhead, 
the north point of Antrim, to Miſſenhead, the ſouth point 


of Cork, which is its greateſt length but it is much 


indented on the ſouth-eaſt by St. George's Channel z and 
on the weſt and north by the Atlantie ocean, which 
renders its length very unequal. The greateſt breadtb, 
which is from the eaſt part of Down to the well, part of 
Mayo, is a hundred and: ſixty miles: but in the middle, 
from Dublin on the eaſt, to the weſt of Gall way, it is 
only bonds N one pe e 5d Boar | 
Tue air is much the ſame with thoſe parts of England 


is more groſs and unbealthy, eſpecially. to ſtrangers, on 
account of its many lakes, bogs, and marſhes; but in 
this particular alſo it agrers with England; where 
the marſhes of Kent, Cambridgeſhire, and Suſſex, are 
at leaſt equally unhealthful. It has: been obſerved, 
that the air is warmer n winter and cooler in ſummer. 
than in England; but the difference in this reſpect is not 
very great. The air is alſo allowed to be more moiſt than 
in England ; but this is probably true only of Dublin, 
and the other places near the ſea and the lakes, which 
occaſion more frequent rains. | | | 

In general it is a level country, watered by many lakes 


and rivers, and the foil is in moſt places very good and | 


fruitful ; even thoſe where the bogs have been drained 
are good meadow ground. Their paſtures feed prodigi- 
ous numbers of cattle ; but in ſeveral parts they are not 
ſo large as in England, on which account a bounty has 
long been given for the importation of Engliſh bulls, and 
large ſtone- horſes, which have. mended the breed. In- 
deed the far greateſt part of the land is uſed for grazing, 
whence they are enabled to upply the ſhips of all the 
European nations, particularly the 


it is catried to an exceſs that is very prejudicial to Ire- 
land, as it cauſes agriculture to be neglected, which 


would employ many more hands, and prevent their being 
frequently obliged: to purchaſe great quantities of corn | 


from England; from whence it is alſo not uncommon to 


_ purchaſe ſhip loads of potatoes, which in many places 
_ ſupply the want of bread., They alſo raiſe flax and hemp; 


and the gardens of Irelarſd produce all the fruits and ve- 
etables fit ſor the kitchen, that are to be found in 

Great Britain, though ſine fruit is dearer there than in 

England. . het | 

1] 1. ought pot to be omitted, now we are treating of the 


Engliſh and Dutch, | 
with beef and butter; but advantageous as this trade is, 


| bogs that have too ſtrong actuſt of turf to be eaſſſy broken. 
and are; conſtantly paſſed in ſafety, though they ſhake 
_ 2 55 ep of the foot. ©. 
he turf which: grows upon'many of the bogs is taken 
off, dried, and ſold for fuel ; and is bf wing wh hers 


excellent coal, and.nayigable canals are forming in order 
to Fu 27 ſea to Dublin, and all the other towns on 
the coaſt. Ibis country has likewiſe quarries of ſeveral 
kinds of beautiful marble, alſo free: ſtone, a beautiful kind 
of hardy white ſtone fit for building, "full of "ſhining par- 
ticles, Which glitter in the ſun, and ſlate ; with mines of 


copper and icon | 

The 5 rivers. of Ireland. ate the following: 

The Shannon, which riſes in Loch-Allen, in the 
N of, Connaught, which it divides from Leinſter 
and : Munſter, an rungng fem noßth to ſouth, after 
forming ſeveral lakes, turns to tf e weſt and Falls into the 
Atalanic ae after a goht ſe of one hundred and forty. 


five mileß. 1 is river, is in moſt parts wide and deep, 
and has within it ſeveral fine and fruitful Illands, with a 
fertile ſoil on both its banks: but it is not navigable 
above fifty miles for ſhips on account of a cataract. 

| .. TheSuir, the Neor, and the Barrow, fiſefrom branches 


of a mountain named Slieu- on. The Suir has its 


ſource in the branch called Bein-Dufte, in the county of 
Tipperary, and. making higlt a, ſouth-eaſt, and. then a 
outherly.courle, for.upwards of forty miles, it turns to the 
north. and afterwards to, ih s at length unites its 
ſtreams with, the Neor and the Barro r. 

. +, The..Neor;.xiſes out of the ſame branch, and tak- 
ing 4 ſouth-eaſt courſe, unites its fteam with the 


r e a 
The Barrow riſes out of the ſame mountain in Queen's 
county, and after taking .a-northerly courſe, turns to the 
ſouth, and before it. arrives at Roſs is joined by the Neor, 
from whence.,.it continues a Butkerly tte under the 
name of the river of Roß, and being joined by the Suir, 
they all Joſe..themſclves in the ſea at the mouth of the 
f ̃ t- ĩðͤ 6 5. 
The Black- water, ſometimes called the Broad 
riſes out of a mountain in the county of Kerry, from 
whence being ſwelled with many ſtreams, it takes firſt a 
ſoutherly, and then .an eaſterly courſe, till at length 
turning ſuddenly to the ſouth, it purſues that courſe till 
it falls into the bay of Youghall. There are ſeveral other 
rivers in Ireland called the Black-water, one of which 
falls into the Boyne, another into the Shannon, and 
another in the county of Wexford, falls into the ſea. 
The river Bann, famous for its pearl fiſhery, but more 
ſo for its ſalmon, ariſes from the mountains in the county 
of Down, from whence it flows northward, and after a 
courſe of 'about N miles, falls into the lake called 
Lough - neagh, and paffing through it, continues its courſe 
to the north, dividing the counties of Antrim and Lon- 
donderry, and falls into the ſea a little to the north · weſt 
of Colerain. A 
The Lee riſes out of a lake in the county of Cork, and 
taking an eaſterly courſe of about twenty-ſix miles, 15 
enlarged by its receiving ſeveral rivers and rivulets, 
"= at length paſſing by Cork, it diſcharges itſelf into the 
ea. Bnet 243.4 


* The. Liffey is only remarkable for having the metro- 
t 


ſoil, that there are ſome bogs in this country f ag 


polis of Bt kings. Jeartd. en ite banks. riſes in the 


entirely to ſwallow up a man and horſe, who fink an un; umgaly Wick law, 2nd anaking a Fircling courſe through 


known depth, rig they are covered with turf which hat aun gnd=aþc Dxoungies.of Kildare and Dublin, 
olid ground; however, roads have | diſcharges itſelf into Dublin bay, a little below 


eme to promile 


that 
city: 


2 


coals .are ſcarce. There are, however, ſeveral pits of 
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city; being navigable for barges no higher than the hes 
es. 
re he Boyne is a much more conſiderable river thah 
the Liffy : it riſes in the King's. county, is famous for 
its excellent ſalmon, and falls into the ſea at Drogheda. 
In Ireland are more lakes than perhaps in any other 
country of the ſame extent; and theſe abound more in 
the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught, than in any 
other parts of the kingdom. They are properly ranked 
under two denominations, freſh-water lakes, which have 
no acceſs of the tide or mixture of the ſea, and ſalt lakes, 
into which the fide flows twice a day, and may more 
properly be called inlets of the ſea. | 
f the freſh water lakes, one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary is Lough-lene, in the county of Kerry, which is 
remarkable for its ſingular beauties, It is about fix miles 
in length, and, at a medium, near half as much in 
breadth ; and is interſperſed with a variety of beautiful 
illands, many of them rich in herbage, and well inhabit- 
ed, Eagles and oſprays are here in great numbers, and 
the iſlands and rocks around the lake are adorned with 
groves of the arbutus, which for the greateſt part of the 
year bears a ſcarlet fruit, like the ſtrawberry, with bloſ- 
ſoms, leaves, and berries, green or yellow, according to 
the different ſtages of their approach to ripeneſs. The 
trunks of theſe trees are frequently four feet and a half 
in circumference, and nine or ten yards high, In ſhort, 
the beauties of this lake are not to be deſcribed or ſeen 
without rapture. 
Lough-erne and Lough-neagh are by much the largeſt 
in Ireland. The former is divided into two branches, 
the upper and lower, which are ſeparated by the water 
being contracted into the compaſs of a conſiderable ri- 
ver for ſome miles, after which enlarging itſelf, it forms 
the lower lake. This lough, in both its branches, takes 
its courſe through the whole length of the county of. 
Fermannagh, from the ſouth-eaſt point to the north- 
weſt, dividing it almoſt into two equal parts, extending 
about thirty miles in length, but of an unequal breadth. 
It is diverſified with ſo many little pleaſant fertile iſlands, 
that they are ſaid to amount to about four hundred, moſt 
of them well wooded ; ſeveral of them inhabited by huſ- 
bandmen, and others covered with cattle. It likewiſe 
abounds with a great variety of fiſh, as pike of a prodi- 
54 ſize, large bream, roach, eels, and trout ; but it 


chiefly valued for its ſalmon, which are caught in great 
draughts 


lake, the 
a year. 
Lough-neagh is ſomewhat of an oval form, but in- 
dented on every ſide. It is eſteemed the largeſt lake in 
Ireland, and is exceeded by few in Europe; it being 
twenty miles long from the north-weſt point to the ſouth- 
eaſt, near fifteen miles from the north-caſt-to the ſouth- 
welt, and ten or twelve broad at a medium. Within 
theſe dimenſions is not included a ſmall lake called Lough- 
beg, or the Little-lake, which is joined to the north- 
weſt end by a narrow channel, and is four miles long 
and as many broad. Lough-neagh communicates its be- 
nefits to five ſeveral. counties, Armagh, Tyrone, Lon- 
donderry, Antrim, and Down; the latter of which it 
only touches by a ſmall point on the ſouth-eaſt fide, It 
receives fix conſiderable rivers, four of leſſer note, and 
ſeveral brooks ; yet has but one narrow out- let to diſ- 
charge this great flux of water. This lake is remarkable 
for its ſalutary effects in curing ulcers and running ſores 
on thoſe who bathe in it ; and for incruſting the wood 
which lies in it with ſtone. On the ſhores of this lake 
have been found a variety of beautiful pebbles, cryſtals, 
cornelians, and agates. It alſo abounds with fiſh of va- 
rious kinds, in innumerable quantities, and of a lar 
ſize, It is particularly remarkable for two ſorts of trouts, 
one called the dologhan, which is ſaid to be from four- 
teen to eighteen inches in length, which it never ex- 
ceeds, and always ſpawns in the rivers that ſupply the 
lake: the other is called the bodach, or churl, ſome of 
which have been taken that weigh hurt pounds weight, 
Thergare a conſiderable number of ſuch lakes as may 
more properly be called inlets of the ſea; among theſe are, 
Loch- ſoyle, a large oval lake, about fourteen miles 
long, and from fix to eight miles broad, into which 


by nets, in the river which flows out of the 
(ing of which is valued at five hundred pounds 
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ge | of blunderers ; but theſe aſperſions are ve 
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the ſea flows by a channel not much moxe than 4 miles 
over. ' 

The Jake of Strangford, in the county of Down, which 
extends from Newtown in the north to Strangford in the 
ſouth, about thirteen Iriſh miles; and in ſome places it 
is three, in others four, and in others five miles broad. 
There are diſperſed in it fifty-four iſlands, ſmall and great, 
known by particular names, and others nameleſs. On 
the ſide of it, near the coaſt of the barony of Dufferin, is 
A group of ſmall iſlands called the Scatterick iſlands, ſome 
of which are noted for reſtoring and fattening diſtemper- 
ed horſes ; others are ſtocked with rabbits, and to others 
reſort a multitude of ſwans, wild-geeſe, widgeon, teal, 
and four or five ſorts of divers, | 

There is perhaps no country in the world that abounds 
more with ſpacious and commodious harbours than Ire- 
land; yet there are few countries to which leſs benefits 
ariſe from trade: but theſe harbours will be mentioned in 


treating of the ſeveral provinces and counties of this 
kingdom, | + 


SECT, II. 


The Per ons, Charafter, Habits, Genius, Temper, Dreſs, 
ligion, Government, and Trade of the Iriſh, 


1 Iriſh are in general a ſtrong- bodied, nimble, ac- 
tive people; many of both 2 are tall, hand- 
ſome, and genteel ; but this is far from being a charac- 
teriſtic of that nation, ſince a ſtill greater number are de- 
ficient in theſe natural endowments, and are as clumſey, 
as ill-ſhaped, and have as diſagreeable features as the 
majority of other nations. The men are bold, hardy, 
and far from being deficient in true Joni and — 
courage: but thoſe who are well-bred have an aſſured 
addreſs, a fluency of ſpeech, and a flow of compliments, 
eſpecially when in the company of the ladies, that is not 
eaſily acquired by the more baſhful Engliſh ; who are too 
apt to want that graceſul aſſurance which is neceſſary to 
ſet their own merit in a proper light. It will not be 
doing injuſtice to the character of the Iriſh to ſay, that 
they are baughty, vain-glorious, quick in reſenting a 
ſuppoſed affront, and violent in all their affections. On 
the other hand, they have generally a fund of good-na- 
ture, and all ranks are particularly remarkable for their 
hoſpitality. However, the morals of children are leſs 
attended to in their education, than they generally are in 
thoſe of people of the middle rank in England; and hence 
a diſregard for truth, and many other faults, are too 
often ſuffered to take root in their ductile minds; thoſe 
at leaſt of the lower claſs have been · frequently charged 
with having-little or no regard to the ſacredneſs of an 
oath, Indegg evil diſpoſitions often ariſe from trivial 
cauſes ; it igCuſtomary in the meaner trades, if any thing 
be miſſing, cor the maſter to make each of his journeymen 
ſwear that he has not taken it, by handing the Bible or 
the maſs-book to each, and for a drunken fellow, when 
ſeverely lectured by his wife, to take up his maſs-book. 
and kiſſing it, ſwear never to enter a public-houſe for a 
ſtated time ; theſe reſolutions are ſeldom kept ; and thus 
perjury, being rendered familiar, all idea of the aw- 
ful ſolemnity of an oath is entirely loſt, and the unhappy 
wretch is prepared, for the ſake of the ſmalleſt profit, to 
practiſe in a court of judicature what he has too often 
performed at home. But, notwithſtanding this, there 
are in Ireland many perſons of the ſtrifteſt integrity, 
bumanity, virtue, and honour, | 
The Iriſh have been reproached for want of genius, 
and by the ignorant have been frequently termed a nation 
unjuſt, ſince 
Ireland has produced many perſons whole genius and 
learning would have done honour to any nation: among 
which are the learned Dr. James Uſher, that great philo- 
ſopher, the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, ſeveral of the 
earls of 2 Mr. Molineaux, the friend of the great 
Mr. Locke, Sir Richard Steel, dean Swift, &c. * 
The ancient habit of the Iriſh was a doublet and cloſe 
breeches, over which they wore a frize cloak, with a 
fringed or ſhaggy border. The women wore a kind of 
mantle, or a blanket called a caddah over, their head and 


7 alder, 
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moulders, and underneath a long gown ; and both men 


and women had a kind of ſhoe without+a heel made of 
half tanned leather, called a brogue: but at prefent all 
ſorts of perſons conſorm to the Engliſh dreſs, except in 
the brogue, which is worn by the poor in the country, 
and ſometimes the caddabh. But it is very common for 
the loweſt of the people to wear neither any ſort of ſhoes, 
nor ſtockings, except when they are dreſſed: particularly 
when they travel on foot, they uſually walk without their 
ſhoes and ſtockings, which put on before they enter 
any town, and pülling them off, when they have left it, 
put them in their pocket. This they alledge keeps 
their feet cool, and prevents their loſing their time by 
picking their way through the dirt, or going round to 
eſcape croſſing a rivulet. 

The Iriſh tongue bears ſome affinity to the Welch and 
Erſe; and all three are ſuppoſed by ſome to be only 
different dialects of the ſame language, more particularly 
the firſt and the laſt, Some of the Iriſh characters are 
very different from ours; however, very few of thoſe who 
ſpeak the language very fluently, are able either to write, 
or even to read it. Buſineſs is principally tranſacted in 
Engliſh, and in the great towns the chief traders are 
deſcended from the Engliſh 'and Scots, and are intirely 
ignorant of the Triſh tongue. f 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland is the ſame as in 
England, The church is under Gy gonna of four 
archbiſhops, namely, the archbiſhop of Armagh, who has 
the title of primate of all Ireland; the archbiſhop of 
Dublin, who is ſtiled primate of Ireland; and thoſe of 
Caſhel and Tuam. Under thefe four archbiſhops are 
nineteen biſhops; namely, under Armagh are the biſhops 
of Meath, Clogher, Down, Kilmore, Dromore, Raphoe 
and Derry. Under the archbiſhop of Dublin, the 
biſhops of Kildare, Offory and Ferns, Under the arch- 
biſhop of Caſhel, the biſhops of Limerick, Waterford, 
Cork, Cloyne, and Killaloe, Under che archbiſhop of 


Tuam, Elphin, Clonfert, and Killala. "Theſe ſeveral | 


elates have their deans, and other dignitaries, except 
h, which has neither dean, chapter, nor cathedral z 

but the archdeacon is the head officer of the dioceſe, the 
affairs of which are tranſacted by a ſynod in the nature 
of a chapter, who have a common ſeal, which, by a vote 
of the majority, is annually lodged in the hands of one of 
Difleaters of all 2 ny 17 7 | 
particularly Preſbyterians, Baptifts, and Qaakers, But 
82 moſt . body are the Papiſts, who have 
their biſhops and other dignitaries like the eſtabliſhed 
church ; but neither they, nor the inferior clergy of that 
communion, have any other revenues than the voluntary 
contributions of the laity. It is . that through- 
out Ireland there are about eight Papiſts to one Proteſtant; 
but in the capital the diſproportion is only as four to 


one. 

For the promotion of learning in Ireland, there is one 
univerſity, and ſeveral free-ſchools erected for the edu- 
cation of youth; and for d principles of real 
Chriſtianity among the poor Popiſh natives of Ireland, 
and enuring them from infaney to induſtry, and obedience 
to their ſovereign, is inſtituted the incorporated ſociety 
for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant working ſchools: 

With reſpe& to the conſtitution of the Iriſh govern- 
ment, it is neafly the ſame with that of England. The 
power of the lord lieutenant, who repreſents the xing, is in 
ſome meaſure reſtrained, and in others enlarged, according 
to the king's pleaſure; or the exigencies of the times. On 
his entering upon this honourable” office, his letters 

tent art publicly read in the council chamber; and 
hg taken the uſual oath before the lord chancellor, 
the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered 
into his hands, and he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, 
attended by the lord chancellor, the members of the privy 
council, the peets and nobles, the king at arms, a ferjeant 
at mace, E officers of ſtate, and he never appears 

ublicly without being attended by a body of eng ark 
Hence with reſpect to his authority, is train and fplendor, : 
there is-no viceroy in Chriſtendom that comes nearer the 
grandeur and majeſty of a king. He has a council compoſed 
of the reat officers of the crown; namely the chancellor, 
treaſurer, and ſuch of the archbiſhope, earls, 'biſhops, 


— 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


It Aus. 
barons, judges, and gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to 
appoint. | 

The parliament here, as well as in England, is the 
ſupreme court, which is convened 'by.the king's writ; 
but the 'reprefentatives of the people enjoy their feat in 
the houſe during life, or till the death of the king. The 
laws are made in Ireland by the houſe of lords and com. 
mons, after which they are ſent to England for the royal 
approbation; when, if approved by his majeſty and council 
they paſs the great ſeal of England, and are returned; 
Thus the two houſes of 'partiaimetit make laws which, 
bind the kingdom; raiſe taxes for the fupport of govern. 
ment, and for the mainfenance of an army of twelve 
thouſand men, who are placed in barracks in fevera] parts 
of the kingdom. The houſe of lords conſiſts of the four 
archbiſhops, thirty- five eatls, forty-five viſcounts, eighteen 
biſhops, and thirty-five barons; and the houfe of com. 
mons of three hundred 'members. 

For the regular diſtribution of juſtice there are alſo 
in Ireland, as well as in England, four terms held 
annually for the deciſion of cauſes ; and four courts of 
juſtice, the chancery, king's-bench, common pleas, and 
exchequer, In the firſt the king's chancellor and keeper 
of the great ſeal alone prefides; but in the courts of 
King's bench and common pleas, are three judges in each; 
and in the exchequer, a treaſurer, chancellor, and three 
barons, and in all of them ſeveral ſubordinate officers. 
Here is likewiſe a court of Fxchequer chamber for correc. 
ing errors in the other courts; in which the lord chancellor 
and lord treaſurer preſide, with other aſſiſtant judges. Here 
arealſojudges of affize and jail delivery; theſe are thoſc ofthe 
ſupreme courts, ho take their circuits twice a year, into the 
ſeveral counties, that of Dublin excepted, for the trial ot 
priſoners, and ſuits of nifi prius between party and party; 
as alſo a court of admitalty, which has juriſdiction, in 
maritime affairs, and is adminiſtered by commiſfion from 
the admiralty of England. e 

Beſides theſe there are ſpiritual courts; as the courts 
of prerogative, where a commiſſary, judges of the eſtates of 
perſons deceaſed, whether in eſtate or by will; and in 
every dioceſe is a conſeſtory court, from whence appeals 
lie to the ſupteme court of prerogative, and from thence 
to a court of ſpectal delegates appointed by the king. 

There are likewife governors of counties, and juſtices of 
the peace, appointed by the king's commiſſions, through the 
ſeveral counties, to preſerve the peace in the place where 
they reſide; and alſo high and petty conftables, and other 
officers, inſtituted for the fame purpoſe :- but the chief 
officer of every county is the high ſheriff, who was 
formerly - choſen in the county court by the ſuffrages 
of the people, but is now Pominated by the chief 
governor. | 
With reſpect to the trade of Ireland, the diſcourage- 
ment laid upon it by the act of navigation and other laws 
made in England, are ſo numerous, that it cannot be 
expected it ſhould flouriſh to ſuch a degree as its natural 
fituation, extended coaſts, commodious harbours, bays, 
and rivers ſeem to promiſe; a diſcouragement that will 
ever continue, till the Engtifh ſhall become ſenſible that 
it is for their intereſt to allow Ireland a free trade, which 
will probably be one time or other the caſe, as it will be, 
for the advantage of both kingdoms ; ſince this will 
enable Ireland to pay greater taxes, and the wealth of 
that country muſt in a great meaſure center in this. 
The chief exports of Ireland conſiſt of linen cloth and 
yarn, lawns' and cambricks, which are manufactured to 
great perfection, and exported to conſiderable advantage; 
the Engliſh Jaws giving great encouragements to this 
branch of trade, which, with a few exceptions, may be 
ſaid to be the ſource of all the wealth in Ireland. To 
theſe may be added wool and woollen yarn exported to 
England only; beef, pork, green hides, ſome tanned 
leather, 'calf-ſkins' dried, great quantities, of butter, 
tallow, candles, ox and cow horns, ox hair, a ſmall 
quantity of lead, copper ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbits- 
ſkins, and furr, otter-ſKins, goat-ſkins, ſalmon, and a few 
other particulars, Wool and yarn are allowed to be 
exported” only to England, but from the tnitſt of gain, 
all hazards are run to ſend them by ſtealth to France, to 
the great detriment of the Engliſh woollen trade; and 


perhaps the beſt method of preveming it for the pact 
| . wou 


IRELAND. | 
Would be to feſtore the woollen manufacture to Ireland, 
at leaſt in the coarſe branches of it, and to make 
it the intereſt of the Iriſh to employ their wool at 
bor vb Iriſh, notwithſtanding -the e e laid 
on their woollen manufactories, import conſiderable quan- 
tities of broad- cloth, which they certainly might make 
at home; alſo all kinds of 77 N coals, braſs, hard- 
ware, and a great number o other particulars; beſides a 
P quantity of wine from France, Spain, and 


al. ee d E 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with obſerving, that 
Ireland is divided into four provinces, which, beginning 
at the ſouth, are Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, an 
Ulſter z the firſt and laſt of which extend from one ſea 
to the other. 


SE CT. III. 


the Province of Munſter, containing the Counties of Cork, 
* he ord, b Kae Limerick; and Kerry ; their Situa- 
tion, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


HE province of Munſter is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth-eaſt by the province of Leinſter and St. 
George's Channel, on the ſouth and weſt by the At- 
lantic ocean, and on the north by the provinces of Con- 
naught and Leinſter. It extends a hundred and thirt 
miles in rage from Waterford haven in St. George's 
Channel to the | 
twenty in breadth from the north parts of Tipperary to 
Baltimore in Cork; but from Baltimore to the north 
of Kerry it is only ſixty- eight miles, The circum- 
— including the great windings and turnings, is a- 
bove ſix hundred miles. | EN 
It is divided into five counties, namely, Cork, Water- 
ford, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, which are ſubdiyided 
into fifty-two baronies, containing one archbiſhoprick, 
and five biſhopricks, ſeven market-towns, eighty pariſhes, 
and twenty-five boroughs, , 1 
It enjoys a mild temperate air, has man excellent 
bays, havens, and good towns. The foil is in ſome 
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welt point in Kerry, and a hundred and | 


is up; and even at the 
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Cork, a large, populous, and wealthy eity, is ſeated 
on the river Lee, in the fifty- firſt degree forty-five mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the ſeventh degree thirty 
minutes weſt longitude, a hundred and twenty- nine miles 
north-weſt of Dublin, andis of an oval form, incloſed with 


walls and the channel of the river, which alſo croſſes it. Tt 


is ſaid to contain above eight thouſand one hundred houſes, 
chiefly inhabited by Engliſh Proteſtants, Who, by their 
. 5 have ſo far improved their eſtates, and their 
trade, that it is eſteemed the richeſt city in Ireland, next 
to Dublin, It ſtands abont ſeven miles up the river from 
the ſea, where the mouth of the harbour is two miles 
broad. Large ſhips generally ride at à place called 
Paſſage, .but ſmaller velſels come quite up, to the quay 
This is the chief port for merchants in the kingdom; and 
there is, perhaps, more beef, butter, and tallow, ſhipped 
off here, than in all the other ports of Ireland put toge- 
ther. Hence there is a great reſort of ſhips to this port, 
e of thoſe bound from England to Jamaica, 
arbadoes, and all the Caxibbee Iſlands, which put in 
here to victual and compleat their lading, This city, 
with its liberties, is about three miles round, and forms 
a county of itſelf, It has two gates, one to the north, 
and the other to the ſouth. The cathedral and the re 
abbey are on the ſouth fide of the town ; St. Fran is's 
abbey and Shandon church on the north ſide. Here is 
alſo a ſteeple, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Danes, 
and to have been at firſt uſed by them as a watch-tower 
and near the river is a cuſtom-houſe and ſtore-houſe. 
Five miles below Cork, the channel of the river divid- 
ing, forms a large and pleaſant iſland, on which are ſe- 
veral villages. n | 
Kinſale is a neat, handſome, populous, and rich town, 
ſeated, in a fruitful ſoil, near the mouth of the river Bann, 
a hundred and cighteen miles from Dublin, It has an 
admirable harboug, and à good bay, with a light-houſe 
upon a peninſula called the Old Head of Kinſale, which 
forms the bay, and guides the ſhips in the night to the 
mouth of the river, There is a bar before the port, but 
the pilots, find from three and a half to four fathoms 
water in the ſhoaleſt place upon the bar at low-water, 
ſo that ſhips of any burthen may go over it when the tide 
| quay, where is the cuſtom · houſe, 


' 
| 
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parts hilly and woody, mixed with wild ſolitary moun- | is twenty feet water. This is reckoned the ſecond town 
tains ; but the vallies are adorned with pleaſant meadows in the county, many ſhips belonging to it; and great 
and corn- fields. Its principal commodities are cattle, | quantities ot proviſions are exported from hence to Flan- 


wood, wool, and fiſh, eſpecially herrings and cod. ders, Holland, France, and the Engliſh iſlands. in the 


Cork was formerly a kingdom, and contained all the 
country between Liſmore and Brandon- hills, in Kerry, 
where it faces Deſmond to the weſt, and includes a part 
of it. It is bounded on the eaſt by Waterford ; on the 
welt by Kerry, where it is alſo waſhed by the ſea; on 
the north bo Limerick and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt 
by the Atlantic ocean and St. George's Channel, The 
form'is very irregular both in length and breadth, _ 

It is divided into fifteen baronies, and is partly woody 
and mountainous; and partly fenny ; yet it has many 
good towns, and abounds in fine rivers, and good harbours: 
the inhabitants are induſtrious, and the county is both 
rich and populous. A copper mine has been diſcoyered 
near Cork, This county gives title of earl, as. well as 

urlington in England, to the noble family of Boyle, 
and ſends twenty-ſix members to parliament, namely, 
two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of 
the following towns, the city of Cork, Youghal, .Kin- 
ſale, Bandon-bridge, Moyallow, Baltimore, Cloug- 
wikelty, Shareville, Caſtlemartyr, Middletown, Rath- 
cormach, and Doneraile. 


| ; The principal places in this county are the follow- 


* hal, a conſiderable ſea- port, ſeated at the mouth 
of the Broadwater, is not very large, but is walled round, 
and divided into two parts. The upper part, which ex- 
tends to the north, and is the largeſt, bas a church with- 
in the town, and a little abbey without the walls. The 
lower part towards the ſouth has another abbey, . The 
convenience of the harbour, its good quay, and the fer- 
tility of the adjacent country, draw. ſo many merchants 
to it, that the town is pretty populous and rich, It has 
in particular a good fiſhery ; but before the harbour is a 
bar, which can only be paſſed at high-water, 


Weſt Indies. Within two miles from the quay, below the 
town, are two very ſtron 5 one on each ſide of the 
river, almoſt oppolite, which effectually ſecure the har- 
bour from all attacks by ſea ; the town is alſo ſo forti- 
fied with good lines and out- works, as to be ſafe from 
any ſudden, alarm by land. It gives title of baron to the 
ancient family of Courcy, | 


Cape Clear is an iſland ſo called from its Cape, where 
is a caſtle for the ſecurity of ſhips, which take ſhelter 
under its cannon ; for it is far advanced into the ſea, and 
is of great adyantage from its being an opening to the 
ſouth coaſt, whence, in war-time, there are generall 
ſome men of war ſtationed to cruize and keep the NT 
free from privateers ; this being the ſouthermoſt iſland, 
as Mizen; head to the welt is the. ſouthermoſt land of Ire- 
land, Between this and the mouth of the Shannon are 
REAR bays and creeks, harbours and roads for 
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| RS nd of Waterford is ſo ſurrounded, by the 
Blackwater, the Suir, and the ſea, that it forms a pe- 
ninſula. L041 44 LSB 18526. Tbs Bit: 11h 3419 % 

It is divided on the eaſt by its haven. ſrom the count 
of Wexford, in the province of Leinſter ; on the Guth 
it is bounded by the ecean ; on the weſt by the county 
of Cork; and on the north by the river Suit, which ſe- 
parates it from Tipperary and Kilkenny. It extends 
forty· ſix miles in length, and twenty-four in breadth; 
though in ſome places it is pleaſant and fertile, yet for 
the moſt part it is mountainous, and has a very jndiffer- 
ent ſoil. It is ſubdivided into fix or ſeven batonies, and, 
as well as Wexford and a deg gives title of earl to 
the ancient and noble family of Talbot. It ſends ten 


members to parliament, namely, two for the county, 
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and two for each of the following towns, the city of 


Waterford, Liſmore, Dungarvan, and Tallow; 
The principal places in this county are the follow- 


Waterford, the only city in the county, is conve- 
niently ſeated for trade, ſeventy-five miles from Dublin; 
but has a thick air, and barren ſoil. It lies four miles 
and a half from the mouth of the river Suir, where it 
joins with the Nure and the Barrow ; theſe together 
form the haven, which runs about nine miles up the 
country, and is all the way deep and clear. It is com- 
manded by Duncannon fort, and on the weſt fide of the 
town is a citadel, There are likewiſe a block-houſe and 
ſtore-houſe on the ſouth ſide of the quay, The city 
and its liberties, which take up a great extent, form a 
county of themſelves. The town is cloſe built, and has 
a handſome cathedral, It alſo encreaſes in fine buildings; 
and as ſhips of burthen come up cloſe to its fine quay, 
which is a very noble work, it has a very great foreign 
trade. 

Dungarvan is ſeated upon a bay of its own name, 
twenty-one miles from Waterford, and ninety-two from 
Dublin. It is a walled town, defended by a caſtle ; but 
though it has a commodious road for ſhips, it has now 
but little trade, and is a place of no great conſequence, 
It gives title of viſcount to the earl of Cork. 

iſmore is ſeated on the river Broadwater, thirteen 
miles from Dungarvan, and is adorned with the chief 
ſeat of the earl of Cork and Burlington, which has a 
noble park. It was formerly the ſee of a biſhop, and has 
a handſome. cathedral ; but moſt of its poſſeſſions being 
alienated, it was long ago annexed to the ſee of Water- 
ford. It has alſo a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, 

Tallow is ſeated near the borders of Cork, in a fine 
fruitful vale, five miles from Liſmore, and is a handſome, 
flouriſhing town. It ſtands near the river Bride, which 
being navigable from hence to Youghal, renders it a 
place of good trade. 

The county of Tipperary is bounded on the eaſt by 
Queen's-county and the county of Kilkenny, on the 
ſouth by thoſe of Cork and Waterford, on the weſt by 
the county of Limerick and the river Shannon, and on 
the north and north-eaſt by King's-county and the ter- 
ritory of the O'Carrols. It is of a very irregular form, 
but is computed to be ſixty miles in length, and thirty- 
fix in breadth. 

This county is ſubdivided into fourteen baronies, and 
has four boroughs, with ſeyeral other market-towns, It 
ſends eight members to parliament, namely, two for-the 
county, and two each for the city of Caſhel, and the bo- 
roughs of Clonmel and Fethard. 

he ſouth part of this county being fruitful, produces 
much corn, and is well inhabited ; both that and the 
weſt point abound in good paſtures, and fine ſheep-walks, 
which furniſh the greateſt and beſt flocks of ſheep in 
Ireland; but the north part is barren, and very moun- 
tainous. 

Caſhel, the only city of this county, and the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, ſtands eighty miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, 
The cathedral is ſeated without the city, on a fteep 
rocky hill; but the height of its ſituation expoſes it too 
much to the wind. In the aſcent to it is a great ſtone, 
at which, it is ſaid, every new king of Munſter uſed 
to be 1 proclaimed. The ＋ gives title of 
viſcount to the family of Moore, but is ill inhabited, and 
is a place of no conſequence: | 

Clonmell is a rich, populous, neat, and pretty ſtron 
town, ſeated on the Suit, on the borders of Waterford, 
twelve miles from Caſhel, and cighty-two from Dublin. 
It is walled round, and has barracks for two troops of 
horſe. It is the county town, and has a fine court-houſe 
and jail, | 

Corick is alſo a fine town on the ſame river, and has 
barracks for horſe. It ſtands ten miles from Clonmel, 
and had one of the ſeats of the late duke of Ormond, 
with one of the fineſt parks in the world. 

The county of Kerry is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt 
by the county of Cork, and on the welt by the Atlantic 
ocean, extending ſixty miles in length, and forty-ſeven 
in breadth. It is ſubdivided into eight baronies, and 
fends eight members to parliament, namely, two for the 
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county, and two for each of the boroughs of Din 
Trailey, and Ardfert, re 
It is in general a woody mountainous country, 
in many places good corn and graſs. 


The principal places it contains are Trailey and 


but has 


ingle 

Trailey, or Trally, the county town, where the aſſizes 
are kept, ſtands near a large bay of the ſame name, fou 
miles from the ſea, and a hundred and thirty from Dub. 
lin, and is a thriving place. : 

Dingle ſtands almoſt at the end of a peninſula, near a 
bay of its own name, upwards of a hundred and ſixt 
miles from Dublin. It has a good convenient harbour 
for trade, is walled round, and is the chief market-town 
of the county, as alſo the moſt weſterly town of note in 
the kingdom. The bay, which is one of the largeſt of 
Ireland, runs twenty-eight miles up the country, is fif. 
teen miles broad, and has ſeveral harbours. 
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Of the Province of Leinſter; containing the Counties of I 
Eaft- Meath, Wft-Meath, Lenght, Dublin, — 
King's- County, ueen's-County, Wicklow, Catherlogh, 
Kilkenny, and Wexford ; their Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
and Produce ; with an Account of their principal Towns, 
and a particular Deſcription of Dublin. l 


2 province is waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the 
ſea, and is much indented by the provinces of 
Munſter, Connaught, and Ulſter ; the two former of 
which bound it on the weſt and ſouth-weſt, and the lat- 
ter on the north. It is ſeparated from Connaught by 
the Shannon, and from a part of Munſter by the Suir ; 
extending in length about a hundred and twelve miles 
from the moſt northern parts of Eaſt Meath to the ſouth- 
ern point of Wexford, about ſeventy in breadth from 
Wicklow to the moſt weſtern part of the King's-county; 
and: the circuit, including the turnings and windings, is 
computed at about three hundred and ſixty miles, 

This province is divided into the counties of Lowth, 
Eaſt-Meath, Weſt-Meath, Longford, Dublin,. Kildare, 
the King's county, the Queen's county, Wicklow, 
Catherlogh, Kilkenny, and Wexford ; containing ninety 
baronies, and nine hundred and twenty-fix pariſhes, 
under one archbiſhop and three biſhops, with forty-ſeven 
parliamentary boroughs. The market towns, and other 
places of trade, amount to ſixty three. 

The principal rivers of this province are the Barrow, 
the Boyne, the Nure, the Liffey,” the Slaine, and the 
my in Queen's-county, which falls into the Shannon. 

his province has a temperate, clear air, with a foil 
fruitful in corn and paſture, and tho* ſome parts of it are 
woody, it in general abounds with cattle, fowl, milk, 
butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and thoſe little ambling horſes called 
hobbies. : 

The county of Lowth, which was formerly reckoned 
a part of Ulſter, is waſhed on the eaſt by St. George's 
channel; and on the ſouth-eaſt by Meath, from which 
it is parted by the Boyne ; on the weſt, it has Monaghan 
and Eaft Meath ; and on the north Armagh and 
Carlingford bay. This is the leaſt county in the king- 
dom, it being only twenty-five miles from north to ſouth, 
and thirteen, where broadeft, from eaſt to weſt ; but in 
many places is much fhorter and narrower. It is divided 
into four baronies : beſides the town and liberties of 
Drogheda, which are a diſtin county, it ſends two 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
two for each of the following burghs, Atherdee, Carling- 
ford, Dundalth, and Dunleer. It is fruitful in corn and 
paſture, The places of moſt note, as they lie from north 
to ſouth, are thoſe which follow. 

Carlingford, one of the beft harbours in Ireland, is 
ſeated on the fouth fide of a large bay of its own name, 
where the road is exceeding good, quite to the ſea, as 
is alſo the harbour, which has room for the whole royal 
navy of Great Britain, fince it extends three leagues up 
the country, is two miles broad where narroweſt, and 
has from ten to twenty fathoms water. There is a bar, 


| indeed, acroſs the mouth of the main port or bay, but c 
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is even there nine or ten ſeet deep at low water, and two 
ſathom more at high tide. However, the town "ws a 
little out of the way of buſineſs, has not a trade equal to 
' the extent of its harbour, It ſtands forty-nine miles from 
PDublin, bas 2 well frequented market, and is far from 
being a deſpiſable or poor place, there being ſome merchants 
here and trade with their own ſhips, built in the dock 
of this town, and uſe them in the coal trade to White- 
haven, as alſo in the fiſhery, which is the life of trade 
in all this fide of Ireland. Carlingford has likewiſe a 
conſiderable trade in linen and linen yarn, The town is 
rather neat than fine,” and rather large than populous ; 
and though it is not a place of ſtrength, is ſtrong enough 
to defend itſelf in ordinary caſes, particularly on the ſea- 
fide; It has barracks for a company of foot, and is 
famous for being an important paſs between the northern 
and ſouthern counties. | 

Dundalk is ſeated on a large open bay, but its haven ' 
is ſo ſhallow at low water, that people may walk over it 
dry ſhod. It is ſeated forty miles from Dublin, and was 
formerly walled and defended with fortifications, but 1s 
now an open place; it is the county town, and has a 

ood market. It has a manufaQtory of cambricks, which 
1s brought to great perfeQion, and corn is frequently 
ſent from this port to Dublin, An infirmary has been 
lately erected here, Near the town are ſeveral ſalt works, 
which employ a great number of hands, 

Drogheda is the largeſt town in the cory, and ſeated 
on a bay of its own name, twenty-two miles from Dublin. 
It has a good harbour, but it is of difficult entrance, and 
requires the aſſiſtance of a pilot. It is a handſome well 
built town, is very populous, has a town houſe, and 
is divided into two parts by the river Boyne, over which 
is a good bridge. They have a good trade here to the 
north parts of England, and the inhabitants are ſupplied 
with a great quantity of coals from Whitehaven, which 
they ſend by land to all the country round, as well as 
up the Boyne. It gives title of Earl to the family of 
Moore. | 

The county of Eaſt-Meath is bounded on the north 
and north-eaſt by thoſe of Cavan and Lowth ; on the 
eaſt by St. George's channel; on the ſouth by the counties 
of Kildare and Dublin; and on the weſt by Longford and 
Weſt-Meath; extending thirty-two miles from north to 
ſouth, and twenty-five from eaſt to weſt. Tt is ſubdivided 
into eighteen baronies, and fix boroughs, which ſend two 
members each to parliament, beſides thoſe for the county; 
theſe are Trim, Athboy, Navan, Kells, Duleck, and 
Ratoath. 

This is a plain, fruitful, pleiſant, and populous 
county, which feeds many herds of cattle, and abounds 
in corn. It gives title of earl to the family of Bra- 
bazon. 5 8 

The principal town in this county is Trim, which has 
a ſmall market on the Boyne. It had formerly a caſtle, 
and was walled. It ſtands twenty-three miles from 
Dublin. This and the town of Navan have each of them 
barracks for a troop of horſe; 

The county of Weſt-Meath is thus called from its | 
being ſituated to the weſt of the former, and extends weſt 
to the Shannon, which parts it from Roſcommon : it 
alſo lies between Longford on the Ncrth, and King's- 
cminty on the ſouth... According to ſome it extends forty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, while others ſay 
that it is only thirty miles either way. It contains 
thirteen baronies, and ſends ten members to parliament, 
namely, two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes each 
for Mullingar, Fore, Athlone, and Killbeggan. 
Mullingar, which lies in the center, is forty miles 
from Dublin, and is a market-town of conſiderable note, 
with barracks for a troop of horſe. "This is the head of 
the county by act of parliament, and here the ſeſſions of 
the county are held. | 1 

Athlone is ſeated about fifty miles from Dublin, on the 
banks of the Shannon, over which it has a bridge, which 


leads into'the 1 of Roſcommon, in which is part of | 


the town, and is defended by a caſtle. It is a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, it being reckoned the key of Con- 
naught,” General Ginkle, for the valour he ſhewed at 
the ſiege of this town, was erected earl of Athlone, by 
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deſcendants. 


The county of Longford is bounded on the eaſt and 
fouth by Weſt-Meath ; on the weſt by the Shannon, 
which ſeparates it from Roſcorhmon ; on the north- weſt 
by Leitrim; and on the north by Cavan; extendiopg 
twenty-ſeven miles in length, and ſixteen in breadth. 
It is ſubdivided into fix baronies, and contains twenty- 
four pariſhes, four boroughs, and ſends ten members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for each 
of the following towns, Longford, Gtanard, Laneſ- 
borough, and St, Johnſtown, It has ſome bogs and. 
fenny paſtures, yet is in the main a rich pleaſant country, 
and has ſeveral 
principal towns are Longford and Laneſborough. 

Longford ſtands on the banks of the Camlin, and is 
the capital of the county. It has a caſtle arid barracks 
for a troop of horſe. | nn 1 | 

Laneſborough is alſo ſeated on the Shannon, is ſixty- 
ſix miles from Dublin, and has alſo barracks. It gives 
title of viſcount to the family of Butler. 7 7 

The county of Dublin is bounded on the eaſt by St. 
George's Channel; on the ſouth by the river Bray, 


fifteen. 


It is divided into fix baronies, and ſends two members 
to parliament, namely, two for the county, two. for the 
city of Dublin, two for its univerſity, two for the borough 
of Swords, and two for that of Newcaſtle, 

The ſouth parts are but little cultivated, being ſome- 
what mountainous, but the reſt is level and ſruitſul, an 


abounds with fiſh, tame and wild fowl, beſides deer in 
the noblemen's parks. | 


to ſouth is twenty-ſix miles, and from eaſt to weſt, 


river Liffey, in the fifty-fifth degree twelve minutes 
north latitude, and in the ſixth degree fifty-five minutes 
weſt longitude, fixty-four miles to the weſt of Hollyhead 
in Wales, and two hundred and ſixty- eight to the north- 
weſt of London. This is the mart and center of com- 
merce for the whole kingdom, excepting ſuch ports 
as are eminent for ſome particular branch of trade; 
though its harbour is ſo far from being commodious 
that it has a bar at its mouth, ſo that ſhips of great 
burthen cannot venture in; nor can thoſe which are 
able to paſs the bar, come up loaded to the quay, they 
being obliged ta lie at Poolbeg, three miles below Dublin, 
and to deliver their goods by lighters. Great pains and 
expence have, however, been beſtowed in order to render 
this bay as ſafe and commodious as poſſible : banks faced 
with ſtone have been extended for a conſiderable length 
on both ſides, and particularly, a new wall has been 
lately built on the ſouth. By theſe means, a great extent 
of land which uſed to be oye:flowed every high tide, has 
been taken from the bay, in order to render the harbour 
deeper ; and to prevent ſhips leaving the proper channel, 
a durable row of piles has been fixed, between which 
ſhips may fail in the utmoſt ſecurity. 
he Caſtle of Dublin, which twenty years ago was an 
ancient ſtructure, conſiſting of ſeveral round towers of 
ſtone, mouldering into rums, has been rebuilt in a 
magnificent manner ; and contains many ſtately apart- 
ments. Before it is a handſome area, with a very 
fine ftree*, leading down to Efſex|bridge, which has 
been lately rebuilt after the model of that at Weſtminſter, 
though the Liffey, over which it is extended, is not more 
than one fourth as broad as the Thames. Juſt below the 
bridge, on the ſouth ſide of the river, is a very noble 
Cuſtom houſe, with the front ſupported by piazzas. 
Before it is a handſome and ſpacious quay, with con- 
veniencies for landing of goods. Beſides the bridge juſt 
men'ioned, there are ſeveral others of ſtone ; but theſe 
are not worthy of a particular deſcription. | 
Lo the eaſtward of the caſtle is a ſpacious area, on one 
ſide of which is'the parliament houſe, the front of which 
is ſuppotted by vety loſty columns; rhefe are extended 
on each fide in the wings, which reach to the ſtreet. 
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king” William, and the title, js fill enjoyed by hi 


lakes, which abound with fiſh. The 


which parts it from Wicklow; on the weſt by the 
county of Kildare; and on the north by Eaſt Meath 
and the river Nanny. Its greateſt extent from notth / 


Dublin is pleaſantly ſeated at the mouth of the little 


Theſe columns riſe almoſt” to the top of the building, 
r . +4 +4. © 5 FR | N ene which © 
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is ag terminated by a very large and grand entablature, lady, for the cure of all ſick and wounded perſons who 
that feems to want a baluſtrade, which if adorned with | are objects of charity. This is a neat and e egant ſtruc- 


{tatves or vaſes, would render the building compleat, 
and for want of which ic ſeems unfiniſhed ; though it 
muſt be acknowledged to be a magnificent ſtrufture. In the 
area before the parliament houlc, is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of king William the Third. 

Near the parliament houſe is Trinity college, which 
was founded by queen Elizabeth in 1591, and made an 
univerſity by that princeſs. Its revenue bas been ſince 
encrcaled by ſeveral donations, T'he building conſiſts of 
two ſquares, one behind the other: in the firſt is @ noble 
library. The univerſity has alſo an laboratory, and a 
great number of ſkeletons and "curiolities relating to 
anatomy, particularly a mummy remarkably perfect. I he 
front, = all the old parts of this ſtructure, have been 
lately rebuilt, in an elegant manner with ſtone. 

| New the other ſide of the area, behind the houſes 
which front the patliament houſe, is the round church, 
which in the inſide is very beautiful, it being covered 
Vith a dome, and adorned with a great deal of carved 
* and gilding. The form of this rotunda has a 
voy pleaſing 
ikill more agreeable to the eye of the beholder. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the ſouth, is St. Stephen's Green, 
a very fine ſquare, in, which are many noble buildings, 
and a large area in the middle. -'1 his affords a very 
pleaſant walk, a mile in circuit, w 

Among the. churches, the cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Patrick, is a fine old Gothick ſtructure, famous for its 
curious workmanſhip within, arched roof, and high 
{teeple, and alſo for its moveable pulpit, which till the 
people are ſeated, and divine ſervice is ready to begin, 
Hands in a corner of the church; but to the ſurprize of 
the ſtranger, is removed into the great iſle frequently 
without being obſerved ; and he ſees a miniſter in the 
pulpit, where à minute or two before was an open 
1 ce, To this church belong a dean, a chanter, a 
chancellor, a treaſurer, two archdeacons, and twenty-two 
prebendaries. f . 

In the heart of the city is the collegiate church, called 
Chriſt-church, though it was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
This is a handſome ſtructure in the inſide, but it has 
nothing remarkable without. Thither the lord lieu- 
tenant and lords juſtices always go in ſtate, on ſolemn 
occaſions, though there is a church belonging to the 
caſtle. | | 

| Among the other churches there are ſeveral very beauti- 


ful ſtructurs. | 
At the weſt end of the town are the Barracks, which 
are very handſome and extenſive ſtone buildings, raiſed 
upon an eminence, and ranged in ſeveral fronts and wings, 
joined together, with, a very beautiful proſpect of the 
open country. before. it. A neat chapel, with a ſteeple, 
has been lately added, where divine ſervice is duly 
petſorme t. 8 

_Alittle beyond the Barracks is the Phœnix- park, which 
conſiſts of a plealing variety of hills and vales, is planted 
with trees, and ſtocked with deer. A commodious road 
extends through it to the ring, where it encircles a very 
nne Coriathian, column, bearing on the top a phoenix in 
the flames, erected by the carl of Cheſterfield when lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. Hither a train of the nobility and 
gentry go in their coaches on the fine ſummer evenings, 
and make, a very ſplendid appeatance, there being fre- 

uently two hundred coaches and upwards, many of them 
— * by fix horſes, with the ſervants of the greateſt 
number of them in rich liyeries 3 theſe coaches are drove 
round the ring, as was l the cuſtom in Hyde- 


ark : and as there is room for leyeral coaches to go a- 
brealt, perſons frequently converſe together through the 
Windows. In the park there are alſo very handſome 


ſeats for thoſe who walk. 
Oppoſite the Barracks, 
Liffey, at a conſiderable diſtan 

Pl „founded by king Charles 
an 


which there are apar 

diers, five hundred of whom are maintained here, with 
eir officers, much after the manner of Chelſea. 
At a {mall diſtance from the above edifice is Stephens's 

' kþfpita), founded by Dr. Stephens and his ſiſter, a maiden 


ſtands the Royal Hoſ- 
a very noble ſtructure, 


I. 


— 


eſtect, and its elegant decorations render it 


n.the other fide of the river 


tments for. old and diſabled fol. | 


| 


ture, and is endowed with a 
Near it is the hoſpital ſor 
in purſuance of the will of the | 
for his wit and his writ 'ngs. 
Beſides theſe truly charitable and humane endow. 
ments, there. are three hoſpitals, or 1ofirmatries; for the 
ſick and wounded, namely, the Charitable inſirmary; 
Mercer's hoſpital, and the Meath hoſpital ; with one 
N appropriated to the uſe of incutables; a 
Lying-in-hoſpital, lately built in a ſuperb manner, and 
in imitation of which the Lying-in-hoſpitals in the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter were founded. 
One of the moſt conſiderable of the charitable ſounda- 
tions of this city is the Poor-houſe, in which a great 
number of old and decayed perſons are maintained ; i; - 
fants are alſo received, brought up, educated, and inur.d 
to labour. The girls in particular are taught to ſpin 
and the boys to dreſs flax. The Blue: coat- hoſpital and 
Free-ſchool was ercfted in 1680 by king Charles II. 
for educating, maintaining, and putting out appren- 
tices to trades or ſea-ſervice the ſons of the reduced citi- 
zens of Dublin, and contains about a hundred and lixty 


. revenue. 
idiots and lunatics, erected 
ate dean Swift, celebrated 


boys. 

The city is governed by a lord mayor, who is granted 
a conſiderable ſum to enable bim to ſupport the dignity 
of his office, and wears a collai of SS. and by twerity fuur 
aldermen, Every third year the city and its ſuburbs are 
ſurveyed by the lord mayor and the twenty-four cor 
rations, which are, 1. Ihe merchants,” 2. The taylors, 
3. The ſmiths, 4. Ihe barber ſurgeons, 5. The bakers, 
6. The butchers, 7. The carpenters, 8. The ſhoe- 
makers, 9. The ſadlers, 10. The cooks, 11. The tan- 
ners, 12. The tallow-chandiers, 13. The ſkinners and 
. 14. The weavers, 15. Ihe ſheer-men and 

vers, 16. The gold-ſmiths, 17. The coopers, 18. The 
felt makers, 2 The ſtationers, cutlers, and paper- 
ſtainers, 20. The bricklayers and plaiſterere, 21. The 
curtiers, 22. The hoſiers, 23. The brewers and malt- 
ſters, 24. The joiners and wainſcoters. All theſe ſere- 
ral companies vie with each other in making a ſplendid 
appearance, and feveral of them have very fine pageants, 
conliſting of large and beautiful carriages,. in which are 
exhibited ſome remarkable particulars, or circumſtances, 
relating to the company to which they belong. "Thus, 
in that belonging to the ſtationers, of whom the printers 
make a part, is ſometimes a printing-preſs, in which men 
work off a poem in praiſe of printing, and throw off every 
ſheet to the mob: the weayers work at the loom : 
the ſmiths have their Vulcan: the ſurriers a man dreſſed 
in ſkins ; and the upholiterers one in feathers. 

We now come to the county of Kildare, which has 
thoſe of Dublin and Wicklow on the eaſt, the King's 
and Queen's-counties on the welt, Catherlogh on tae 
ſouth, and Eaſt-Meath on the north; extending twenty- 
three miles from caſt to weſt, and thirty-ſeven from north 
to ſouth ; but both are very unequal, it running in a nar- 
row lip between the counties of Dublia and Wicklow, 
and between the latter and Queen's-county. 

This is an open, pleaſant, and plentiful country, a- 
bounding in corn and paſturage; and is well watered by 
the Barrow, Liffey, and other rivers. It is divided into 
ten baronies, gives title of earl to the noble family of 
Fitzgerald, and ſends ten members to parliament, name - 

ly, two for the county, and the ſame number for each of 
ho following towns, Kildare, Naas, Harriſtown, and 
Athy. | k | 

Naas is the county town; but-Kildare is the capital of 
the county. It is ſeated twenty-ſeven miles from Dub- 
lin, and is the ſee of a biſhop. It is a proney good 
town, and hay ſome trade. Near it is a plain called the 
Curragh, large enough for a camp of ten thouſand men, 
and in Which is a celebrated courſe, where are frequent 
horfe-races. * þ 

The King's-county was formerly called Offaly, but 
. its preſent name in honour of Philip of Spain, queen 

ary's huſband, It is bounded on the eaſt by Kildare; 
on the ſouth by Tipperary and the Queen's- county; on 


the weſt by part of Lippecrary and Galloway, from which 


laſt it is ſeparated by the Shannan ; and on the = 
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by Weſt-Meath. According to ſome authors it is thirty- 
ſeyen mil es from north to ſouth, and twenty-eight from 

caſt to weſt; but, according to others, is forty-eight 
miles in length, and fourteen in breadth ; however, it is 
very unequal both ways, and runs with a narrow lip 
between 1 ipperary and Queen's-county. It is a popu- 
lous and well improved country, divided into eleven baro- 


nies, and ſends ix members. to parliament, namely, two | 
for the county, two for Pnilipſtown, and two for Ba- 


Per, : 345% >, | 
Y nilipſtown, or Kingſtown, is the capital of the coun- 


ty, and is ſeated twenty-eight miles from Dublin. It has 


barracks for a company of foot, and gives title of baron 
to the lord viſcount Moleſworth. | 

Bir is ſaid to be much the beſt town in the county: it 
ſtands on the borders of Tipperary, on a river that runs 
into the Shannon; has a conſiderable trade in wool, and 
employs a great number of hands in the woollen manu- 
ſacture. N a | 

Queen's-county is ſo called in honour of Mary, the 
ſiſter of queen Elizabeth, in whoſe reign it was made a 
cohnty. It is bounded on the eaſt by Kildare and Ca- 
therlogh, on the ſouth by Catherlogh and Kilkenny, and 
on the north and weſt by King's-county and part of 
Tipperary ; extending thirty-five miles in its greateſt 
length from north to ſouth, and near the ſame from eaſt 
to weſt. It is divided into ſeven baronies, and ſends eight 
members to parliament, two for the county, and two each 
for Portarlington, Maryborough, and Ballynekil. 

Maryborough, or Queen's-town, ſtands ſeventy-two 
miles from Dublin. It was ſo called in honour of queen 
Mary, and has barracks for a troop of horſe, It gives 
title of baron and viſcount to the lord Molyneaux. 

The county of Wicklow, which was once a part of 
that of Dublin, is bounded on the eaſt by St. George's 
Channel, on the ſouth by the county of Wexford, on 
the weſt by Kildare and Catherlogh, and on the north 
by Kildare and Dublin ; extending thirty-ſix miles. in 
its greateſt length, and twenty - eight where broadeſt. 

It is divided into fix baronies, and ſends ten members 
to parliament, two for the county, and two each ſor the 
towns of Wicklow, Baltinglaſs, Carysford, and Bleſſing- 
ton. It is pretty mountainous, but the low lands are 
fruitful, and, among other advantages, contains a cop- 
per mine. 

Wicklow, the county town, is ſeated twenty-four 
miles from Dublin, at the mouth of the river Leitrim, 
and has what is called a caſtle ; but it is only a rock, 
with a ſtrong wall round it. It has no ou trade ; what 
it has is chiefly managed in ſmall vel 
proviſions to Dublin : but the haven, which was in a 
manner choaked up by Tands, has been deepened, and 
conſiderable works added to improve it. "This place is 
famous for its excellent ale, and has barracks for three 
companies of foot. "PW 

Arklow is a pretty market-town near the ſea, twelve 
miles from Wicklow. It has barracks for two compa- 
nies of footy, and alſo ſends boats loaded with proviſions 
to Dublin. T 

The county of Catherlogh, or Caterlough, has Wex- 
ford on the ſouth, part of Queen's-county and Kilkenny 
on the weſt, part of Kildare and Wicklow on the north, 
and part of Wicklow and Wexford on the eaſt, lying for 
the moſt part between the rivers Barrow and Slaine, It 
extends twenty-eight miles from north to ſouth, and 
cighteen from eaſt to weſt ; but is very unequal, it run- 
ning with a narrow flip between Kilkenny and Wexford, 
It is woody, but pretty fruitful ; is divided into five 
baronies, and ſends only fix members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and two each for the towns 
of Catherlogh and Old Leighlin. | 

Catherlogh, which is the county town, ſtands. thirty- 
eight miles from Dublin. It is ſeated on the river Bar- 
row, and hath a caſtle, with barracks for a troop of horſe, 
It is well built, and is a pretty trading town, inhabited 
by the chief | gentlemen of the county, £ | 
_ The,. county of Kilkenny is bounded on the caſt by 
Wexford and Catherlogh , on the ſouth by Waterford, 
from which it is parted by the Suir; on the weſt by 
Tipperarys on the north-weſt by Jos: Oſſory; and 
on the north by the Queen'a- county. Its greateſt extent 
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els, which carry 


from north to ſouth is forty miles, and from eaſſ to welt 
twenty. It comprehends ten diſtricts and baronies, and 


the. county, two for the city of Kilkenny, and two 
for each of the following towns, St. Kenais, or Iriſh- 
town, Gowran, Thomaſtown, Eniſteoge, Cullen, Knock- 
topher, * F 

This is a plentiful country, ſo populous as to be 
adorned with more towns and caſtles than any in the 
kingdom; and, though it is mountainous in the ſouth 
part, is ſaid to have fire without ſmoke, earth without 
bog, water without mud, and air without fog : thus 
| having all the Sur elements in perfection, it is eſteemed 
an bealthful as well as pleaſant country, It is remark - 
able for its coal mines, as well as for its quarries of mar- 
ble. Near Offory are the mountains called Sliewbloamy, 
or Bladin hills, out of which ſpring the Suir, the Neor, 
and Barrow, They deſcend in three ſeveral channels, but 
join in one before they fall into the ſea, The Neor, or 
| Nure, divides this county into two parts; 

The principal places in this county are the following: 

Kilkenny, which was once a biſhop's ſee, is ſeated on 
the Neor, fifty-ſix miles from Dublin. It has two ſtone 
bridges over the river, and is a large, ſtrong, populous, 
neat, and well-built city, which has as good a trade as 
any inland town of Ireland, It is divided into the Eng- 
liſh and Iriſly towns, of which the former is the principal, 
and the latter, as it were, the ſuburbs ; but contains the 
cathedral, which is pleaſantly ſeated on a hill of a gentle 
alcent, from which there is a delightful proſpect of the 
City and the adjacent country. The Engliſh town is 
much newer, and is — for. its ſtreets being 
paved with marble, and its being fortified with a caſtle 
by the Butlers, of the family of the earls of Ormond, who 
made it their principal ſeat, and built and liberally en- 
dowed a free-ſchool, which is a fine ſtructure, called the 
college, Here are barracks for a troop of horſe and four 
companies of foot. * | 


is reckoned the ſecond town in the county; but is a ſmall 
place, with ſome fortifications, | 

The laſt county we ſhall mention in the province of 
Leinſter, is that of Wexford, which is bounded on the 
north by Wicklow; on the eaſt, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, 
by St. Goes Channel; and on the welt by Cather- 
logh and Kilkenny, extending forty-ſeven miles in length, 
and twenty-ſeven in breadth. It is divided into eight 
baronies, and ſends eighteen members to parliament ; 
namely, two for the county, and the ſame number for 
each of the following boroughs, Wexford, New Roſs, 


mines, and Taghman. It is ia ſome places fruitful in 
corn and paſture, but in others the ſoil is very indif- 
ferent. | | 
| The principal towns in this county are the fol- 
owing ; 
Rols, which is ſituated on the borders of Kilkenny, 
was once a large, trading, populous city, with a cathe- 
dral, and was the ſee of a biſhop, afterwards annexed to 
that of Cork. It is now a town of trade, by means of 
its river, formed by the junction of the Neor and the 
Barrow, which brings up ſhips of very conſiderable bur- 
then to its quay, and has barracks for a troop of 
horſe. | 
| Duncannon is a fort on the ſame river more to the 
ſouth, which-ſo commands it, that no ſhip can paſs ei- 


there are here barracks for three companies of foot. 
From hence to the north of the river, a narrow neck of 
land projects into the ſea, on which ſtands Hook-tower, 


formerly built by the citizens of Roſs, and now augment- 


ed with a light-houſe for the direction of ſailors into the 
mouth of the river. [aj [een He | 

| Wexford, the chief town of the county, ſtands at ths 
mouth of the river Slaine, ſixteen miles from Roſs, and 


for being the firſt town in the whole iſland that ſurren- 
| dered to the Engliſh, who took poſſeſſion of it in the 
yeat 1170, when it was reckoned the principal town in 
all Ireland. It has a very good harbour for veſſels that 
do not draw above twelve or'fiſteen feet water; bog it 
has 
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ſends ſixteen members to patliament; namely, two for 


| homaſtown is ſeated on the banks of the Neor, and 


Enniſcorthy, Feathard, - Newborough, Banno, Clon- 


ther to Roſs or Waterford without its permiſſion ; and 


ſixty-five to the ſouth of Dublin. This is remarkable 
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has two or three ſand- banks juſi before it, and ſeveral 
ſhallows within; ſo that all veſlels Which draw more 
water are obliged to lade and unlade in a” creek three 
miles from the town, where there is water enough, but 
no ſhelter from the ſouth-weſt wind. Here are barracks 
for two companies of foot. This town has a conſider- 
able trade in corn and butter, and is famous for its 
fine ale. 


SECT. v. 
Of the Provinee 0 Connaught ; containing the Counties of 
Thomond or Clare, Gallway, Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, 


and Leitrim; their Situation, Exient, Diviſions, Rivers, 
Produce, and principal Towns, © 


HIS province is ſeparated from that of Leinſter 


| by the Shannon, which alſo parts it on the ſouth} 


and ſouth-eaſt from Munſter, and is bounded on the 
north and weſt by the Ocean. It is one hundred and 
thirty miles in length from Cape Lean, the moſt ſou- 
therly point of Thomond, to the north parts of Leitrim ; 
about eighty-four in breadth, from the eaſt point of Lei- 
trim to the Black- Harbour in the | weſt part of Mayo; 
and about five hundred in circumference. | 
In ſome places this province is extremely pleaſant, but 
in others is gloomy and ſubject to great fogs, on ac- 
count of its many bogs, woods, and lakes. The foil is 
very fruitful, — abounds with cattle, deer, hawks, and 
honey. It has many convenient bays and creeks for na- 
vigation, but few rivers of conſiderable note, except the 
Shannon. The chief are the Moy, in the — of Mayo, 
which, ſor a ſmall diſtance, divides it from Sligo, and 
falls into the ocean by Mayo and Killala, The Suck 
divides Roſcommon from Gallway, and falls into the 
Shannon near Clonfert. The Dioſos, a river in the 
county of Clare, which falls into the Shannon to the eaſt 
of Clare; and the Gyll, a ſmall river in Gallway, which 
runs into the bay of that name. 1 | 
This province contains one archbiſhopric, five biſhop- 

ricks, ſeven market-towns, eight places of trade and 
commerce, twelve boroughs that return members to 
parliament, and three hundred and ſixty-ſix pariſhes ; 
with fix counties, which are ſubdivided into fifty-one ba- 
ronies. Theſe counties are Thomond or Clare, Gall- 
way, Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, and Leitrim. 

Thomond, or the county of Clare, was formerly join- 
ed to Munſter, but has been annexed to Connaught. 
On the caſt and ſouth ſides, it is parted by the Shannon 
from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry in Munſter ; on 
the north it is bounded by the county-of Gallway z and 
on the weft by the Atlantic ocean. It is about fifty-five 
miles in length, and thirty-eight in breadth ; and is 
ſuppoſed to contain ten thouſand houſes, It is divided 
into nine baronies, in which are two market-towns, and 
but one borough, which is that of Ennis; it therefore 
ſends but four members to parliament, 5 
It is a hilly, irregular country, but is not deficient in 
good paſtures, which produce the beſt horſes in Ireland. 
The ſoil alſo hears corn and rape. watt ror ; 4 
Ennis, the county town, is ſeated about one hundred 
miles from Dublin. It ſtands: near a lake formed b 
the Shannon, has a market, and. is by much the bel 
town in the county. t I nel 3 4: HK | 
- Killalo; the other market town, ſtands on the Shan- 
non, on the borders of Tipperary, eighteen miles from 
Ennis, and ten to the north-eaſt of Limerick. It is the 
fee of a biſhop, and was once a very conſiderable place; 
but is at preſent decayed. There is here 4-cataract in 
the Shannon, which ſtops veſſels from going farther 
U FN 444 „ ww 13 
"The county of Gallway is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth-eaſt by part of Roſcommon, King's-county, and 
"Tipperary, from which laſt it is parted by the Shannon; 
on the ſouth-ſide by the county of Clare; on the weſt 
by the Atlantic ocean; and on the north and north-eaſt 
by Mayo, Meath, and Roſcommon. It is eighty-two 
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miles in length, and forty-two in breadth; and is divid- 
ed into ſeventeen baronies, containing one hundred and 
thirty-ſix pariſhes, about Afteen/ thouſand four hundred 
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and twenty houſes, and ſends eight members to nar 
liament; namely, two for the county, two for the Ns 
of Gallway, two for Athenry, and two for Tuam. Ihe 
river Shannon here forms a lake ſeveral miles in 
length; and Lough Corrib, which runs into the ba 
of Gallway a little above the city, is twenty mike 
long, and in ſome places five-broad, As this counts 
abounds. with a warm lime-ſtone ſoil, which — 
the induſtry of the huſband man and ſhepherd, it in ge- 
neral abounds with corn, paſture, and cattle ; but * 
ſouth and eaſt parts are beſt inhabited. The welt file 
runs out in the form of a peninſula. It is much in- 
dented with little bays, and bordered all along with a 
mixture of verdant iſlands and rugged rocks, amon 
which are four iſlands called South Arran, which give 
title of Earl-to the family of Gore. ; 
Gallway, the county town, ſtands on an iſland by 
the fall cf the Lake Corbes, or Lough Corrib, into the 
bay of its own name, one hundred miles to the weſt 
of Dublin, and thirty-ſeven to the north of Limerick. 
It is a very ſtrong, neat, and rich city, the capital of 
all the welt part of Ireland. In beauty and compact- 
neſs it is inferior to none but Dublin, It is extremely 
well ſituated for commerce, and has a large, ſaſe, and 
excellent harbour, called the Bay of Gallway, which is 
ſheltered at the mouth by the ſouth iſles of Arran, thro! 
which are three paſſages for ſhips, beſides the north. 
pallage at the mouth of the bay, and is capable of con- 
taining a vaſt fleet of ſhips. The buildings, eſpecially 
the public ſtructures, are generally of ſtone, very hand- 
ſome and lofty, and inhabited by ſubſtantial merchants 
and ſhopkeepers, It is encompailed by a wall, and has 
barracks. for ten companies of foot. Tois city was once 
the ſee of a biſhop, but it is now included within the 
| archbiſhopric of IJ uam. 8 
Tuam has been the ſee of an archbiſhop, ever ſince the 
beginning of the ſixth century. It ſtands ſcren miles 
from the borders of Mayo, and was once a famous city, 
but is now greatly reduced; however, it has ſtill ſomic trade. 
Mayo is bounded: on the eaſt and north-eaſt by Roſ- 
common and Sligo; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Gall - 
way; and on the weſt and north by the Atlantic ocean; 
extending ſixty- two miles in length, and fifty-two in 
breadth. It is divided into nine baronies, in which there 
is but one borough town, and it ſends only four mem- 
bers to parliament ; two- for the county, and two for 
Caſtlebar, It has ſeventy-three pariſhes, and is ſaid to 
contain upwards of thirteen thouſand houſes. It is rough 
and-mountainous on the fide next the fea ; but in other 
parts has paſture, and is well ſtocked with cattle and 
deer ; it is watered with many large lakes and rivers, 
and gives title of viſcount to the family of Bourke. 
Mayo, the chief town, was once a biſhop's ſee, but is 
ſince annexed to Tuam. The town ſtands at the mouth 
of the river Moy, on the borders of Sligo, one hundred 
and fifteen miles from Dublin, and was once a floutiſh- 
ing place; but it is now much decayed, | 
Roſcommon is bounded on the eaſt by Longford and 
Eaſt-Meath; on the north by Sligo and Leitrim ; on the 
ſouth by Gallway and Mayo, and cn the weſt by an- 
other part of Gall way and Mayo; extending fifty miles in 
length, and twenty-eight in breadth. It is ſubdivided 
into ſix baronies, in which are three boroughs, fifty-nine 
pariſhes, and about eight thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty houſes. It ſends eight members to parliament ; 
two for the county, and two each for Roſcommon, 
Boyle, and Tulſk. It is, for the moſt part, a level and 
fruitful country, that with little cultivation yields pienty 
of corn and graſs, which feeds large herds of cattle. 
On the north-ſide of the county, are the Curlew 


mountains, which were ſteep, and impaſſable, till With 
much difficulty a way was cut through them. 
| Roſcommon, which gives name to the county, was 
| formerly: defended by a caftle, which is now in ruins. It 
is a mean place, conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet, with great 
part of the houſes thatched; yet here is kept the ſeſſions- 
houſe and jail, and it gives title of Earl to the family of 
Dillon. ** f ia Yo ** | 
| —__ is a good market town and-corporation, by the 
| lake Key, near the borders of Sligo. It is a place cf 
ſome trade, and is remarkable for an old abbey, ary 
only 
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he ruins now remain. It has alſo a fine feat which 
341 to the late lord Kingſborough. il. 

Sligo is bounded on the ealt by the county of Leitrim; 
on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Roſcommon and Mayo: 
and on the north and north-welt by the Atlantic oceans 
extending thirty-five miles in length, and as much in 
breadth. Great part of this county is mountainous, and 
covered with bogs ; but the lower grounds have a good 
ſoil, proper for grazing. It is ſubdivided into ſux baro- 
nies, and contains forty-one pariſhes, and about fivethou- 
ſand nine hundred and ſeventy houſes. It has but one 
| borough, and ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for Sligo, the capital town. 

Sligo, the county town, is ſeated on a bay of the ſame 
names a hundred and ten miles to the north · eaſt of Dub- 
lin, and is the only town of note in the county. It has 
a very commodious harbour, and ſhips of two hundred 
oo bunches may come up to the quay. Here is alſo 
a good caſtle, Ihe town is populous, but not large :; nor 
is the trade conſiderable, though much better than in any 

er places beyond it. 5 f 

* L* from Caſtle-connor, in this county, 18.4 round 
hill, an entrance into which was diſcovered in 1646, 
leading to quadrangular chambers, arched over. The 
caves of the rock of Corin are equally remarkable, where, 
within a ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible entrance, are many 
ſtrange Before theſe caves is a path, about 2 
hundred paces in length, alſo cut out of the rock. This 
work, which is called the Giants-houſe, is ſuppoſed to 
be formed either by the Iriſh or Danes. 

The county of Leitrim is bounded by Sligo on the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt ; by Donegal bay on the north ; 
by Longford, in Leinſter, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the 
counties of Fermanagh and Cavan on the eaſt and north- 
eaſt. It is farty-four miles in length, but only eighteea 
in breadth, and is a wild mountainous country, but 
abounds in graſs, which feeds a prodigious number of 
cattle. It is. divided into five baronies, and contains 
twenty-one pariſhes, about four thouſand houſes, two 
boroughs, and ſends fix members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two each for Jameſtown and Doumruſk. 

Leitrim, the county town, ſtands near the Shannon, 
which riſes in this county ; but the town is decayed, and 
of little conſequence. 


SECT. VI. 
the Province of Ulfter 3 containing the Counties of Down, 
2 ; der ng Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, An- 
trim, derry, and Donegal; thiir Situation, Extent, 


Lakes, Rivers, Soil, Produce, Maunearns, and principal 
Towns 3 with a particular Deſcription of the Giant's 
Cauſeway. | 


HIS province is enco on three ſides by the 
ſea, 1 bounded on the caſt by St. George's 
Channel, on the north by the Northern ocean, on the 
weſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the ſouth · weſt by the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and on the ſouth by that of Lein- 
ter ; it being about a hundred and ſixteen miles in length, 
and a hundred in breadth. It is fubdivided into fifty-five 
baronies, and contains ten counties, twenty-nine bo- 
roughs, three hundred and ſixty-five pariſhes, and about 
a hundred and fifteen thouſand five hundred inhabitants, 
with one archbiſhopric, and fix biſhoprics. 

The air is temperate and ſalubrious, being cooled by 
various winds in ſummer, and qu moderate rains 
in winter. It has many great lakes and rivers that a- 
bound with fiſh, 
and a great number of black cattle and ſome ſheep. 

The principal rivers and Jakes are the following : the 
river Rann, which riſes in the county of Down, receives 
the river Tanwagee, pafies through Lough-neagh, and, 

dividing the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 
war into the Northern ocean a little below Colerain. 
Lough-foyle, which paſies by St. Jobn's-town and 
Londonderry, _ a bay of the ſame name at ity on- 
trance into the ern ocran. % 274 
Tbe Swilly, in the county of Donegal, alſo falls in- 
to the ſame ocean, with a kind of lake. 

| 95 


fergus. 


and twelve 


woods, plenty of corn and graſs, 
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Lagan-water, in the county of Down, paſſes by Dro- 
more, Liſburn, and Belfaſt, into the bay of Carrick- 


_ Newsy-water parts Down 
into Carlingſord bay. 

With r to the ſoil of 
ther to be obſerved, that it 


from Armagh, and falls 


this county, it ought far- 
is apt to run into wood, un- 
leſs conſtantly kept open, and the low grounds, where 
the drains are neglected, ſoon degenerate into dogs; but 
by the induſtry of the inhabitants it produces crops 
of oats, and, where marl is found, batley, he ſtaple 
commodity of this county is the linen manufacture, which 
has been of the greateſt benefit to all ranks of people. 
Hence this province may be ſaid to be in general popu- 
lous, flourithing, and daily encreaſing in the number and 
wealth of its inhabitants. | | 

Its higheſt mountains are thoſe of Mourne, the baſe 
of which terminates on the ſca-ſhore. Among theſe that 
named Slive-Donagh is three miles in gradual aſcent, 
and half a mile in perpendicular height. Theſe are 
reckoned among the higheſt mountains in Ireland, and 
are uſeful land-marks for ſailors. They afford variety of 
plants, and many ſprings: beſides, a multitude of cattle 
graze on them in ſummer, In one of them are quarries 
of millſtones, and in another are found cryſtals. Theſe 
mountains are famous for the goats whey preſcribed b 
phyſicians for ſcorbutic and nephritic — and diſ- 
orders of the lungs z and in April, May, and June, are 
much frequented by the gentry of both ſexes, many of 
whom have found relief ; theſe ſhrubs and medicinal 
herbs affording” the fitteſt nouriſhment to thoſe animals. 
There has been a pearl-fiſhery on the river Bann, but it 
is not now much purſued, 

This province is divided into the nine following coun- 

ties, Down, h, Monaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, Antrim, onderry, and Donegal. 
I be county of Down is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth 
by St. George's Channel, on the weſt by the county of 
Armagh, and on the north by the county of Antrim. Ir 
lies oppoſite to the Ile of Man, Cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland ; and the north part of it fronts the Mull of 
Galloway, which is viſible at about five leagues diſtance. 
It is about forty-four Engliſh miles in length, upwards 
of thirteen in breadth, and divided into ſeven baronies 


| which contain about nineteen thouſand two hundred and 
| ſeventy houſes, ſeventy-two pariſhes, and ſends fourteen 


ts to I namely, two for the county, 


or the fix following boroughs, Newry, 
— Newtown, Killeleagh, Bangor, and Hilſſ- 
orougb. 

Newry is a borough and market · town on the ſide of a 
Keep hill, at the bottom of which runs the Newry-water, 
having over it two ſtone bridges, one on the road from 
Dublin, from whieb it is forty-nine miles diſtant, and 
another in the way to Armagh. The turnpike- road from 
Dublin to Belfaſt, Antrim, and Armagh, go through the 
town z and here is a lock of the new canal, lately formed 
by parliamentary encouragement 3 and over this canal 
is a third bridge. The town has ſuffered greatly by the 
rebellions that have happened in this province; and was 
burnt down by the duke of Berwick in 1689: but it is 
now ſo much improved in its trade and buildings, that 
u is the largeſt town- in the county. At one end of it is 
a ſpacious church ſeated on a hill, and at the other a 
ſchool-houſe near the river. It has the moſt trade of an 
town in the county, to which the increaſe of the linen 
manufacture bas greatly contributed, It has alſo a ma- 
aufatture of earthen- ware, and houſes for baking of 
ſugar. It is likely to receive farther buſineſs by means 
of the navigable canal juſt mentioned. In its neighbour- 
hood is plenty of a hard gritty free-ſtone, which is eaſil 
cut into ſquares, and is uſed for building. There is alſo 
a calle built on an eminence, to command the head of 
the bridge, which was formerly a conſiderable paſs, to 
ſecure the road through the bogs and mountains between 
Dundalk and this town. It is almoſt encompaſſed with 
mountains, except to the north, where it opens into a 
good country, through which the New Canal is carried. 
© /Roſtrevor is a ſmall crown, with a church, on the north 
kde of Carlington harbour, defended from the winds by 


| be hills, which are cloathed- with' wood; and an arm 
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of the ſea ſorming a noble baſon at the foot of theſe hills, 
affords an agrecable proſpect. Here is a quay fot ſhips, 
which ſafely ride at anchor within a few- yards of the 
ſhore, a ſalt-houſe, and a pottery for white earthen-wate, 
made of the fine potters clay found near Carriokfergus. 
Rathfryland, or Rathon-iſland, probably ſo called from 
Rath, a high fort on an iſland, it riſing above all the 
neighbouring grounds. It ſtands on a hill where four 
great toads, laid out in almoſt ſtraight lines, lead up to 
it, and meet in the center of the town, at one end of 
which is the church, built on a rock of free-ſtone, and 
at the higheſt point of the hill are the ruins of a caſtle, 
and on its ſide is a warren well ſtocked with excellent 
rabbits. This is one of the greateſt marts for linen in 
this ry $64 4 Two miles from it is a ſmall pleaſant lake, 
which hath on the verge of it a large plantation of young 
foreſt trees, called Ballyrony. | | 
Killogh, or Port St. Ann, is a town with a commo- 
dious harbour on the north-eaſt fide of St. John's Point. 
A rock ſtands in the middle of the entrance of the har- 


bour, which is covered at half flood; but there is a ſe- | 


cure paſſage, either to the caſt or welt of it. A mile 
within that rock, on the welt ſide, is a quay and, bafon 
for ſhips, where they may lie deſended from all winds. 
In this town is a neat chapel, barracks for two troops 
of dragoons, a Proteſtant charter working ſchool for the 
linen manufacture, &c. and ſalt works: but its principal 
trade at preſent ariſes from the exportation of barley, and 
the importation of moſt ſorts of commodities conſumed 
in the adjacent country. 1 81 * r Ole 

Downpatrcick, which ſignifies Patrick's- Mount, ſtands 
five miles from, Killogh, and is eſteemed one of the moſt 
ancient places in the kingdom. It is a market-town and 
biſhopric, erected in the . fifth century by St. Patrick; 
but is now united to the ſee of Connor. Within two 
hundred paces of the town, on the. aſcent of a hill; are 
the ruins of an old cathedral, remarkable for a tomb, 
which contained the body of St, Patrick, St. Bridget, and 
St. Columb; and there were anciently four religious houſes, 
beſides the cathedral, in and near the town. It is fituated 
on a branch of the lake of Strangford, and is adorned 
with ſeveral handſome public buildings; the pariſh- 
church is lately rebuilt, and it has a be kos- hon „ the 
dioceſe ſchool, and an alms-houſe for old and decayed 
Proteſtants, with an Engliſh ſchool for forty children, 
who are clothed and educated in the Proteſtant religion; 
the two laſt built and endowed b 
Eſq; principal ſecretary of ſtate. for Ireland: an alms- 


houſe for three clergymen's widows, with good gardens, ; 


and twenty pounds per annum for each of them; a bar- 
rack for a troop of dragoons, and a large market-houſe. 
From this place the family of Dawny have the title of 
viſcount, ” „ on | 
| Here is a variety of fine proſpects from the ſouth branch 
of Strangford lake. Among the hills and many iſlands 
are flights of ſwans and other water-fowl, and the lake 
abounds with good ſalmon, mullets, and other ſea · fiſn. 
Over a branch of the lake, upon the road to Killeleagh 
and St. Field, is a handſome ſtone bridge of fix arches. 


About a mile from the town is St. Patrick's well, to 


which, at certain ſeaſons of the year, many thouſand 
people reſort, ſome, in expectation of receiving benefit 
from the water bleſſed by that ſaint, others to perform 
a penance noone by the Popiſh prieſts. 82 
Strangford is a ſmall but ancient town, belonging to 
- the carl of Kildare, ſeated on the river of Strangford, 
five. miles from Down, and is ſo called from the great ra- 
pidity of the tides here, it being reckoned the ſtrongeſt 
current in Europe. It gives title of viſcount to the fa- 
mily of Smythe, The ſea runs here both at flood and 
ebb. like a fluice, at the rate of fix knots, or miles, an 
hour. The lake is near four miles broad at a medium, 
and about ſeventeen long. It abounds with many kinds 


of excellent ſiſh, as baſs, mullet, whitings, large ſea 


trouts, oyſters, lobſters, ſhrimps, &c. and there are 
great quantities of kelp burnt on the iſlands in the lake, 
and on the ſtony flat coaſts. > 07399072. rug 

Bangor, a market town on Carrickfergus bay, ſix miles 
from Carrickfergus, is governed by a provoſt and twelve 


- 


Edward Southwell, | 
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Y Charlemont. 


| 


burgeſſes who, ele& the members of parliament. It is 


and phyſician Sir 


remarkable for à very old abbey, and the firſt church f 
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built of ſtone in the province of Ulſter, alſo for he; 
the landing place of duke Schomberg, when — 
the rebels in 1689. The town contains about two 
hundred houſes, has little trade, but ſpins conſiderable 
quantities of fine linen yarn.” It has ſome noble 
_ of an ancient abbey, and the walls of an old ciſtom- 

DREIGHN UN EITHC e 2 e . | 
» Belvoir, a pleaſant ſeat of the honourable Arthur Hill. 
bag — from Belfaſt. The avenue to it is rom 
and handſome ; the gardens adorned with regular canals; 
caſcades," 'flopes, and terraces: the kitchen garden 30 
encloſed with eſpaliers; part of the garden lies over 
the Lagan river, and at à ſmall diſtance is a nem 
church... | 
— Killeleagh is ſeated on an arm of the lake of Strang. 
ford, ten miles from Newtown, and is agreeably built 
upon a riſin ground, commanding a proſpect of part of 
the lake. he. caſtle ſtands at the head of the ſtreet; and 
at the lower end is a little ſafe bay, where ſhips lie ſhelter. 
ed ſrom all winds. * On one fide is a ſmall river running 
under a ſtone bridge into the ſea. Adjoining to the 
caſtle are gardens. and plantations. This borough is 
governed by-a-provoſt, who, with twelve burgeſſes, ele& 
their repreſentatives - in parliament. Here the linen 
manufacture has ſpread to advantage, and it is remarkable 
for its fine'white thread. Here is a barrack for a troop of 
dragoons, a handſome church, and a good parſonage 
houſe, © This town 2 birth to that eminent naturaliſt 

ans Sloane, preſident of the royal 

ſociety, and who may be juſtly termed the founder of the 
celebrated Muſeum in London. 

es A a market town, finely ſituated. on a 
heathy grayelly- ſoil,” in view, of the Maze courſe, and 
the town of Liſburn. The chief magiſtrate here is called 
ſovereign, who with twelve burgeſſes elect repreſentatives 
in parliament. Here are good gardens, and fine planta- 
tions, with- the ruins of a noble houſe, deſtroyed by an 
accidental fire, belonging to the family of Hill, to which 
Hillſborough gives the title of Viſcount. The pariſh 
church is a ſpacious and well contrived building, ſeated 
on a riſing ground, near the riuns of an old manſion 
houſe. | | 

Dromore takes its name from its fituation, it ſignifying 
the back of a great hill. It ſtands twelve miles from 
Belfaſt, and is a market town, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
the cathedral of which was founded by St. Coleman, who 
flouriſhed in the ſixth century. Here is a decent church 
with a ſteeple, but it has no revenue for the ſupport of 
the cathedral ſervice ; the miniſter of the-pariſh, who 
is treaſurer of Dromore, diſcharging the duties of it. 
Here are two alms-houſes for clergymen's widows of the 
dioceſe, erected by the contributions of the biſhop and 
—_ The dioceſe ſchool is kept here, and near it is 
an Engliſh proteſtant ſchool, where poor children are 
trained up in the proteſtant religion, and ſome of them 
ſet to work; twelve of them are cloathed at the expence of 
the pariſn. The river Lagan divides the town, at the 
eaſt end of which is a Daniſh mount, which is always 
green, and has its top encircled with a rampart, between 
eighty and ninety feet over, having a ſtrong battlement, 
and a ſpacious parapet. The trenches are between ten 
and twelve feet wide, terminating on. a precipice, with 
two arms embracing a ſquare fort, about one hundred 
feet in diameter, whoſe rampart-is forty feet high, with 
a large battlement; and from the Lagan water to the 
fortification, upon the eaſieſt aſcent at the precipice, is a 
covert way about two hundred and fixty feet long, ſeven 
wide, and nine deep. In and near the town are many 
linen weavers. - | gibt _ 
Te county of Armag ee e in part 
from that of Down by the river Newry; it is bounded 
on the ſouth by Lowth; on the weſt by Tyrone and 
Monaghan; and on the north by Lough-Neagh, ex- 
tending thirty-two miles in length, and ſeventeen in 
breadth; and is divided into five baronies. It ſends fix 
members. to parliament; two for the county; two 
for the city of Armagh; and two for the borough f 

Armagh is ſeated near the river Kalin, thirty miles to 
the ſouth of Londonderry. It gives name to the county 
of Armagh, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who: has the 
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title of primate of all Ireland. It was a very ancient and 
conſiderable city, it being once the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom, yet is now a {mall place, but has ſome 

d houſes, with a very ſpacious church ſeated on the 
top of a hill, and the ruins of a monaſtery, priory, and 
the archbiſhop's palace. The hill on which the church 
is ſeated, affords a view all round of a very delightful 
country. 1 2 0 
The county of Monaghan is bounded on the north by 
Tyrone; on the ſouth by Cavan ; on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Lowth and part of Eaſt-Meath: on the eaſt bw Armagh; 
and on the weſt by Fermanagb. It is thirty-two miles 
in length from north-Weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; and thirty from 
eaſt to welt. It abounds with hills, woods, and marſhes; 
is divided into five baronies; but ſends only four members 
to parliament, two for the county, and two for the town 
of Monaghan. | | 

Monaghan, the county town, is a ſmall: neat place, 
and has a ſeflions houſe in which the aſſizes are held. 
Here are ſold conſiderable quantities of linen, and it has 
in other reſpects a pretty trade. | 
. The county of Cavan is bounded on the north b 
Fermanagh z on the eaſt by part of Monaghan, Meath, 
and Lowth ; on the ſouth by Longford and Weſt-Meath; 
and on the weſt by Leitrim ; extending forty-ſeven miles 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and twenty-five 
from eaſt to weſt in the broadeſt part. It is divided into 
ſeven baronies, and gives title of earl to the noble family 
of Lambert, It ſends fix members to parliament, two 
ſor the county, two for Cavan, and two for Bel- 
turbet. It contains thirty-ſeven pariſhes, and about 
eight thouſand three hundred and twenty houſes. -It 
has ſeveral pleaſant lakes, and much fenny paſture z but 
in other parts has a rich fertile foil, well planted and 
improved. | 
Belturbet is ſeated three miles from Lough-ern, and 
ſtands on the river of that name. It is a ſmall place, but 
has a conſiderable fair for linen cloth, | 
_ Cavan, the 2 town, ſtands ſeven miles from 
Belturbet, is larger than that town, but is a place of no 
great trade. | | 

The county of Fermanagh is bounded on the north and 
north-eaſt, by Tyrone; on the eaſt by Monaghan: on 
the ſouth by Cavan ; on the ſouth-weſt by Leitrim; and 
on the north-weſt by Donegal; extending thirty-eight 
miles in length, and twenty-four in breadth. It is divided 
into eight baronies, in which there is not one market 
town, and but one borough, which is named Enniſkilling; 
ſo that it returns only four members to parliament. | 

This county is full of woods and bogs, a third part of 
it being filled with n the greateſt lake in all this 
part of Ireland, of which we have already given an ac- 
count in deſcribing the lakes in general. 10 

Enniſkilling is Gated in the middle of the lake, where 
the waters are contracted into the breadth of an ordinary 
river, and thus continue for fix miles. At this town is a 
ſtrong fort, it being a paſs of the greateſt importance, 
from” the north part of Ireland to the ſouth; and is 
famous for its obſtinate defence againſt queen Elizabeth's 
army in 1595, and that of the proteſtants in 1689 againſt 
king James's forces. 

'The county of Tyrone, or Tir-Oen, is bounded on 
the north by Londonderry ; on the eaſt by part of Antrim, 
from which it is divided by Lough-neagh ; on the ſouth 
.and ſouth-weſt by part of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and 
Armagh; and on the weſt by the river Lifter, which 
divides it from Donegal and part of Fermanagh. It is 
forty-ſix miles in length, and thirty-ſeven in breadth. 
Though great part of it is rough and mountainous, yet 
in other parts it is not inferior to many counties in the 
kingdom for the richneſs of its ſoil, and the goodneſs of 
its paſtures, It is divided into four baronies, which 
contain thirty pariſhes, about twelve thouſand ſix hundred 
and eighty houſes, and ſends ten members to parliament, 
two for the county, and two each for Dungannon, Stra- 
bane, Clogher, and Auger. | 
- -Lough-neagh, in this county, is about thirty miles in 
extent, ſull of fiſh, and the banks variegated with ſhady 
groves,, meadows. always verdant, and rich corn- fields, 
adorned with gentle hills and pleaſant brooks, 


, 


| 


| 


but the town is ſmall, and much decayed, 
Dungannon, which is reckoned the county town, is a 
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Clogher is a city and the ſee of a biſhop; ſeated in 
Lower Pytone, founded by St. Patrick, and well endowed; 


- 


place of ſome ſtrength, ſituated upon a hill ſeventy- two 
miles from Dublin, and has a conſiderable trade in linen 
and linen yarn. 5 | | 

The county of Antrim; which is the moſt northern 
part of all Ireland, is bounded by St. George's Channel 
on the eaſt ; the county of Down on the ſouth-eaſt ;' part 
of Armagh on the ſouth ; Londonderry on the weſt, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Bann; and the Northern 
ocean on the north; extending forty-ſix miles in length, 
and twenty-ſeven in breadth, It gives title of earl and 
baron to the ancient family of Mac Donnel. It is ſub- 
divided into eight baronies, and contains fifty-ſ1x pariſhes, 
about eighteen thouſand -one hundred boalis and ſends 
ten members to parliament, two for the county, two for 
Liſburn, two for Belfaſt, two for Antrim, and two for 
Rahdalftown. - | 


The moſt remarkable curioſity in this county, and 


y | indeed, in all Ireland, is the Giants Cauſeway, a ſurprizing 


ſtructure of ſtones, extending a great way into the ſea, 
where the ſame work ſeems to have been begun on the 
oppoſite ſhore of Scotland, This ſtupendous _— 
was ſuppoſed to be the work of the giants, undertaken 
in order to form a conimunication between Ireland and 
Scotland. Nor is it at all wonderful that ſuch a ſup- 
poſition ſhould obtain credit among the vulgar ; fince 
though it is a work far above human ſtrength, yet it has 
the greateſt appearance of art. The ſea diff are very high 
in the place where the cauſeway begins; and what is 
commonly called the cauſeway, is a low head extending 
from the foot of the cliffs, like a mole, into the ſea. This 
head, when conſidered attentively, ſeems a ſtupendous 
production of art; and Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, 
and fellow of the Royal - Society, informs us that he 
meaſured the moſt weſterly point at high water, to the 
diſtance of three hundred and ſixty feet from the cliff; 
but was told that at low water, it extended fixty feet 


farther upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea. Upon 


meaſuring the eaſtern point, he found it five hundred and 
forty. feet from the cliff; and ſaw as much more of it as 
of the other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is like that 
loſt in the water. 1 | ' 

The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars of all angular 
ſhapes, from three ſides to eight. The eaſtern point, 
where it joins the rock, terminates in a perpendicular 
cliff, formed by the upright ſides of pillars, ſome of which 
are, thirty-three feet four inches high. Each pillar 


conſiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones, ly ing one upon another, 


from ſix inches to about a foot in thickneſs; and what is 
very ſurprizing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex that 
their prominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round 
each of which is a ledge which holds them together 
with the greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being concave on 
the other ſide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner the 
convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. The 
pillars are from one to two feet in diameter, and generally 


conſiſt of about forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate very 


eaſily , and one may walk along upon the tops of the 
pillars, as far as the edge of the water. 
But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordi- 
nary curioſity, the cliffs themſelves being till more ſur- 
prizing. From the bottom, which is of black ſtone, 
to the height of about fixty feet, they are divided at 
equal diſtances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that re- 
ſembles a cement about four inches in thickneſs; upon 
this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black ſtone, 
with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. Over this 
is another. ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the ſame 
manner; then a ſtratum of the red ſtone twenty feet 
deep, and above that a ſtratum. of, upright pillars ; above 
theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone twenty 
feet high; and, above this again, another ſtratum 
of upright. pillars, riſing in ſome places to the tops 
of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others 
7 above it, where they are called the chimneys. 
be face of theſe cliffs extends about three, Engliſh 
miles. 51 | | 
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About a quarter of a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of the 

aufeway, is ſeen what is called the Organs, compoſed 

of the ſame kind of pillars as thoſe we have already de- 
ſcribed, Notwithſtanding the great ap of art, 
it is certain that all theſe are merely the work of nature, 
ſince if this cauſeway had been built by human beings, 

they muſt likewiſe have built not only theſe cliffs but 
alſo the rocks, which even at ſeveral miles diſtance from 
the ſea are formed in the ſame manner of convex and 
concaye ftones, nicely fitted to each other. 

The principal towns in this county are the fol- 
lowing : 

Antrim is a conſiderable thriving market-town and 
corporation, thirteen miles to the weſt of Carrickfergus, 

and is pleaſantly ſeated on both ſides of what is called 
the Six-mile Water, over which is a handſome bridge. 
Here is a harbour for boats, and a ſtately manſion-houſe 
which belonged to the late lord viſcount Maſſareen, with 
a fine park. 

Carrickfergus, or Knockfergus, is a rich and populous 
borough, ninety miles from Dublin, ſeated on a bay of its 
own name, where it has an excellent harbour, with a 
ſtrong caſtle on a high rock, and had an ancient palace 
converted into a magazine for arms. It is a fortified 

lace walled round, and has ſome modern outworks. 

The town and liberties have the privilege of being a diſ- 
tin& county, yet the aſſizes and quarter-ſeſhons for the 
county of Antrim are kept there. 

Belfaſt is ſeated at the bottom of the bay of Carrick- 
fergus, three leagues from that town, and is the chief 
— of trade, as well as of beauty, in all this part of Ire- 
and. Tt has a very long ftone-bridge over the river, 
and ſhips come up the Cormoyl-road, which is a ſafe 
commodious harbour below the town, with good depth 
of water. There are here many rich merchants, and a 
very conſiderable trade from this part to Scotland, parti- 
cularly to Glaſgow ; the town and moſt of the adjacent 
county being inhabited by the Scots, who have their re- 
gular preſbyteries, Kirk · ſeſſions, and other judicatures here 
ay in Scotland, tho“ not with equal authority. 

The county of Londonderry, or Colerain, is bounded 
on the north by a part of Donegal and the Northern ocean; 
on the eaſt by Antrim, from which it is ſeparated by the 
river Bann; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the county 
of Tyrone; and on the weſt by Donegal ; extending 
thirty-ſix miles in leogth, and thirty in breadth. It is 

ſubdivided into four baronies, which contain — 
pariſhes, about thirteen thouſand fix hundred houles 
and fends eight members to parliament, two for the 
county, and two for each of the towns of Londonderry, 
Colerain, and Newtown-Amivady. | 

It is a pretty champaign country, and very fruitful, its 

y and heathy ground being manured by ſhellz 
brought from the ſea-coaſt. Its chief river is the Bann, 
which is remarkable for its beauty and clearneſs: it riſes 
out of the Mourne hills in the county of Down, and after 
loſing both itſelf and name for about thirty miles in the 
take called Lough-neagh, recovers its name again at 
Tome-caftle, from whence, being ſhaded with woods on 
both ſides, it paſſes to the fea. There is a ſmaller river 
of the ſame name, and therefore this is called the Great 
Bann ; though it is not very large. | 

This county, which was formerly wild and unculti- 
vated, has been greatly improved by the citizens of Lon- 
don, to whom king James I. by letters patent, granted 
this county, with the city of Londonderry, and the town 
of Colerain by the name of The ſociety of the governor 
and aſſiſtants of London of the new plantation of Ulſter, 
in the realm of Ireland, in conſideration of their ſettling 
a colony there.” ; 

Londonderry, the fee of a biſhop, and the capital of 
the county, is ſeated on the weſt tide of the river Foyl, 
one hundred and four miles north-weſt of Dublin, and 
is the center of trade for this part of the country, though 

uns river is not ſo large as that at Colerain; but it has a 
much better port; for miſs of the greateſt burthen go up 
without interruption ; and though it is twenty miles up 
the river, very large ſhips fail up even to the quay, where 
it is from four to five fathoms deep. It is a modern place, 
built by a company of London-Adventurers, in the reign 
of James I. and has three or four caſtles on the north 


» | the linen trade, it has a falmon-fiſhery, which is very be- 
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dank of the river, beſides a fort, which lies below the 
town: it is likewife encompaſſed by a ſtrong wall; and 
beſides the above forts, there are ſome out-works. This 
| City is not very large, but is handſomely built: the frets 
are wide, well paved, and all the houſes of ſtone. The 
church is very large and well built, and king William 
III. cauſed a town-houſe to be erected for the inhabi- 
tants, in conſideration of their brave defence againſt his 
enemies. There are a great number of ſhipping belong- 
ing to the city; and the merchants not only carry on 4 
great trade in the herring-fiſhery, but have a conſider- 
able ſhare in many other branches of foreign trade; eſpe- 
cially to the Weſt-Indies, for which they are very ad- 
vantageoully ſituated ; for, being open to the Northern 
and Weſtern ocean, they are not expoſed to the dangers 
and delays which frequently attend a paſſage through the 
Channel. The city of Londonderry is inhabited entirely 
by Proteſtants. | | 

This city has rendered itſelf remarkable by the bravery 
of its inhabitants in three fieges, in each of which they 
were driven to the greateſt extremity ; but obliged the 
enemy to retire, The laſt gallant defence was made 
againſt the French and Iriſh troops of king James II. 
from the ſeventh” of December, 1688, to the laſt day of 
July 1689, which was the more remarkable from its be- 
ing beſieged at a time when it was neither well fortified, 
nor had any garriſon, or ſtores of proviſion or ammuni- 
tion, and when. relief was ſo long coming from England 
that many died for want, beſides what were killed in de- 
fence of the town, in making fallies. But while the 
people were reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs by famine, 
two ſhips with 1 bravely forced their way to the 
town, notwithſtanding a boom being laid acroſs the 
— and the fire of the enemy's cannon from ſeveral 

arts. . 

Colerain lies on the eaſt fide of the mouth of the 
Great Bann, three leagues from Londonderry, and is a 
neat, handſome, populous, and walled town; and a 
— of. good trade, particularly in that kind of linen eal- 

5 Coleraine but the river, though of a long courſe, and 
bringing with it the water of all the rivers that diſcharge 
themſelves into the great Lough-neagh, being confined 
within a narrow channel, rs its waters out with ſuch 
a furious current, that the tide is hardly ſtrong enough 
to ſtem it, ſo as to promote its navigation : hence it 
is very difficult for veſſels to make their way in; nor 
can any ſhips of great burthen go in at all, Beſides 


neficial. This town gives the title of baron to the fa- 
mily of Hanger. | 

he county of Donegal, or Tyrconnel, is bounded 
on the eaſt by the — Londonderry, Tyrone, and 
part of Fermanagh z on the ſouth by the bay of Donegal 
and Fermanagh ; and on the weſt and north by the At- 
lantic-and Northern oceans. It extends ſixty- four miles 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and is ſubdivided 
into five baronies, in which are contained forty pariſhes, 
with about ten thouſand eight hundred houſes, and it 
ſends twelve members to parliament, two for the coun- 

„ and two for each of the following towns; St. 

Johnſtown Donegal, Ballyſhannon, Kilbeg, and Lif- 
tord. 
Ballyſhannon is ſeated on a river that runs out of 
Lough-Err into Done , where it has a harbour and 
a tolerable trade, It is pretty well inhabited, conſider- 
ing that this part of the country abounds with bogs and 
large lakes. | 

onegal, from whence the has its name, ſtands - 
nine miles from Ballyſhannon, at the bottom of a ſpa- 
cious bay which has many good roads and harbours, but 
no trade; nor is there any thing conſiderable in the 
town iefelf, The harbour is ſpacious, but the entrance 
has ſuch dangerous ſhelves and rocks, that it is not ſafe 
to attempt entering without a pilot. 
Lough-Swilly, into which runs a river of the ſame 
name near Letterkenny, a little marker-town, is a falt- 
water lake that runs about twenty miles ſouth into the 
country; it is about five miles broad at the mouth, 


has an ifland called Inch, and abounds with fiſh. A 
thouſand ſail of ſhips may ride ſafe here for twenty miles 


together, There are many villages and gentlemens ſeats 
| | on 


L 
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on its banks, and yet it has no trade, there being only a 
few fiſhing-boats which reſort there to catch herrin 
and ſalmon, of which there is a prodigiqus plenty. 

Lough-Dirg is famous for an iſland, in which 1s a cell 
where the popiſh friars uſed formerly to make their vo- 
taries believe St. Patrick had his purgatory; and that 
he obtained it from God'by his prayers, in order to con- 
vince unbelievers of the immortality of the ſoul and fu- 
ture torments. It was anciently much frequetited by 
people of the Romiſh church, as well foreigners as na- 
tives, who came thither in pilgrimage, to do penance, 
and perform religious ceremonies, hougy it was invented 
ſome ages after St. Patrick's death, Certain friars re- 
ſided on the iſland, who, after having made the pilgrims 
watch and faſt till their minds were prepared to receive 
any impreſſions, amuſed them with ſtories of the ſtrange 
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gs | up left them for ſome hours in the dark; and thus, when 


. 3 
apparitions they ſhould behold there, and ſhutting them 


let out, their diſordered "imaginations made them tell 
ſtrange ſtories of what they had ſeen and ſuffered, The 
cell was, however, demoliſhed in the year 1497, by the 
authority of pope Alexander VI ; but was afterwards re- 
ſtored, and again viſited by pilgrims; but in the latter 
end of the reign of fan ome gentlemen being ſent 
by the government to ſearch into the affair, Jound thar 
this pretended entrance into purgatoty was only a little 
cell hewn out of a rock, ſo low that a tall man could but 
juſt ſtand upright in it, and of ſuch ſmall extent, that it 
could not contain more than fix or eight perſons ; but 
when the door was ſhut, was quite dark : upon which 


the lords juſtices baniſhed the friars; denioliſhed theit 
houſes, and had the cell laid open. 
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C HAP. XXXI. 


of ICELAND ad GRE ENLAN p. 


SECT. I. 


ks Situation, Extent, Climate, Face 
rals, Volcanos, and remarkable hot 


ICELAND, which received its name from its exceſſive 
| coldneſs,. and the great flakes of ice ſeen near it, is a 
arge iſland in the Northern ocean, about four hundred 
and eighty miles diſtant from the coaſt of Norway, and 
four hundred to the northward of Scotland, lying between 
the eleventh and twenty- ſeventh degree of welt Eagitude, 
and between the ſixty · third degree forty-hve minutes and 
che ſixty- ſeventh degree of north latitude. It extends 
four hundred miles in length, and a hundred and fifty in 
breadth, | 
This ifland is ſeated ſo far to the north, that, during 
two months of the ſummer, the ſun never goes entirely 
below the horizon, one-half remaining above it from ten 
at night till two in the „br when it riſes entirely; 
and about 8 ſolſtice, for two months, it never 
riſes... wholly above the horizon, one-half of it being 
only to be teen from ten in the morning till two in the 
afternoon. f 
They have always a ſhort ſpring and autumn in Tce- 


of the 4 Mine- 
prings : its Vegetables | 


| 


land before and after the ſummer ſeaſon. The cold is 


ſevere in winter, and the heat very intenſe in ſummer, on 
account of the length of the days, and there being no 
night to cool the air: but neither of them is inſupport- 
able, at leaſt to the inhabitants, or the Norwegians and 
Danes. The air is alſo ſalubrious, and agrees very well 
with foreigners as well as the natives. 1 


Iceland properly conſiſts of a prodigious range of 


mountains running from eaſt to weſt, on the declivities 
of which, and in the vallies lying between them, the in- 
habitants live. Several of theſe high mountains are al- 
ways covered with ice and ſnow : but on others, ſeated 
near the coaſt, are plains covered. with verdure, ſeveral 
miles in extent, that produce fine graſs, _ Though the 
country. is ſo mountainous, there are roads paſlable for 
horſes in every part of the iſland, and even carriages were 
ſormerly uſed, but they are now laid aſide, on account 
of the trouble attending them; and every year ſome hun- 
dreds of pack horſes come over the mountains from the 
north to the trading places in the ſouth parts of the 
iſland, loaded with butter, woollen manufactures, &c. 
which are bartered for other commodities. | | 

la the rocks of Iceland cryſtals are ſometimes found, 
many of which repreſent an object viewed through them 
double; but theſe are properly only a ſpecies of | talc, 
There are likewiſe evident ſigns that the mountains con- 
tain iron, copper, and even ſilver ore, near which are 


9 


ht. 


, 
. 


found two kinds of agate, which will burn like a candle; 
a ſpecies of bitumen, black, ſhihing, and pretty hard ; 
with another ſort of black earth, that is ſtil] harder, and 
breaks into thin diaphanous laminæ; this laſt is not in- 
flammable, bur vitrifies in the fire. In one part of the 
iſland ſulphur is dug out of the ground; but the fulphur 


trade is now diſcontinued, 


Many of the 3 have alſo gradual! 
come volcanoes. | 


Though this iſland is ſeated ſo far to the north, earth- 
quakes and volcanoes are more known than in many 
countries in much warmer climates ; the former have ſe- 
veral times laid the country deſolate, particularly in the 
years 1734, 1752, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke 
out of the earth, and produced very fatal conſequences. 

be- 
f theſe burning mountains Hecla is 
the beſt known, eſpecially to foreigners. It is in the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, not far from the ſea, This moun- 
tain has frequently ſent forth flames and a tortent of 
burning matter, The inhabitants formerly imagined, 
that this is the place where the ſouls of the damned are 
tormented. Its eruptions have been vety frequent, eſpe- 
cially in 1693, when they were moſt dreadful, and occa- 
ſioned terrible devaſtations, the aſhes being thrown all 
round the iſland to the diſtance of a hundred and eighty 
Engliſh miles; but fince that time it is ſaid that Hecla 
has been free from eruptions. This mountain takes up 
four hours to aſcend from its ſoot to the ſummit; and oh 
the north-weſt fide is a vaſt chaſm, reaching from the 
top almoſt to the bottom; and it is remarkable, that 
while flames and ignited matter iſſued from this chaſm, 
the huge maſſes of ice and ſnow, with which the other 
ſide was covered, were not melted,” though the heat was 
ſo intenſe as to calcine large ſtones and other ſubſtances. 

Notwithſtanding the eruptions of Hecla have been 
ſtopped for a conſiderable time, others have fince broke 
out. The huge mountain of Crabla in particular began 
on the ſeventeenth of May, 1724, to eject, in a terrible 
manner, ſmoke, fire, cinders, 'and ſtones, which were 
followed by a fiery ſtream like fuſed metal. The lava 
continued to move flowly on, for about eight or nine 


miles, as far as the lake of Mynat, into which it dis- 
charged itſelf ; but did not ceaſe till the end of Septem- 


| 


: 


ber, 1729, when the eruptions of the mountain ſubſided. 


They were, however, ſoon followed by the eruption of 
three of the adjacent mountains; and it is 4 common 
obſervation among the inhabitants, that when the ice 
and ſnow are fo accumulated on one of the mountains 
that formerly ejected fire, as to ſtop the clefts and chaſms 
which were the ſpiracles whence proceeded moss and 
flame, a new eruption is not far diſtant, In. 1956 a 


mountain, named Cotligiau, which had twice before caſt 
and ſmoke, begin again to ſſame. 


forth fire 


— 


It 


. A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Ivins: 
It is alſo kde that ſprings natural warm, between the mountains, and ſometimes on their ſummits 
and even thoſe that are hot, are frequently found in | The fineſt paſtures are in the northern parts of the if 1 


Iceland, wich others that have a mineral taſte. About 
mount Hecla are ſeveral ſmall baſons of warm water, 
which ſometimes emit a copious ſteam; though at others 
this vapour is not ſo viſible. Theſe hot ſprings are of 
three ſorts ; ſome ate a little more than tepid, fo that a 
perſon may hold his hand in the water without any in- 
convenience: others are ſo hot as to riſe in ſmall bubbles, 
like water ſimmering over the fire; but in other the ebul- 
lition is ſo ſtrong as to force the waters up to a confider- 
able height, The laſt ſort are obſerved to be either pe- 
riodical or variable ia their ebullitions ; particularly in a 
diſtrict named Reyker-harbour," are three hot ſprings, a- 
bout thirty fathoms diſtance from each other, which 
bubble up alternately ; and this ebullition generally 
happens in each of them about three times in a quarter 
of an hour, Though theſe wells lie in a plain, they 
ſpring from a hard ſtony bottom, where two of them 
eject the water from the interſtices between the ſtones, 
about an ell in height ; but in the bottom of the third 
is a round aperture, through which, in iis turn, it throws. 
the water five or ſix ells high. After this it ſubſides a- 
bout two ells, and one may go down, during that inter- 
val, and take a ſurvey of this wonderful ſpring. Its 


| 


ebullition has three gradations : ducivg the firſt, the 


water riſes half way up the cavity ; afterwards it fills to 
the top; and the third time ſhoots up to the above- men- 
tioned height. When the water is ſubſiding it abſorbs 


any light ſubſtance, as a piece of wood; but at the re- 11 


turn of the ebullition ejects even the heavy tones that 
are thrown into it, 


Gyſer, a ſpring in the valley of Hacadel, riſes in a | 


hollow rock at the foot of a. mountain. Mr, Olave, 
who ſaw it in 1746, ſays the cavity is about twenty 
fathoms in circumference, and three in depth. There 
is a ſmall aperture at the bottom, 3 


water generally riſes till it runs over the baſon: then 


follows a terrible noiſe like the diſcharge of ſmall arms, | 


- 
· 


which ſhakes the very rock. After this noiſe has been 
repeated four or five times, the water, which is hot, emits 


which the | 


: 


a thick Ream, like ſmoke, is violently agitated, and - 


ſprings up to the height of ſixty fathoms, in ſuch quan- 
* to form ſeveral hot rivulets on every ſide of the 


rock. The rifing and violent agitation of the water 
ceaſes in ſix or ſeven 828 and the cavity, or baſon, 


becomes empty. This aſtoni 
once a day, and is periodical, returning at a certain hour: 


ing phænomenon happens 


but whether the agitations of this ſpring correſpond 


with the tides in the neighbouring ſea, has not been de- 
. termined. | + bocnd 
In ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings the inhabitants who live 
near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, in 
which the fleſh is put in cold water, in the water of the 
ſpring : they alſo bathe in the rivulets that run from 
them, which, b 
cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold water. 
The cows that drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an 
extraordinary quantity of milk; and it is likewiſe eſteem · 
ed very wholeſome when drank by the human ſpecies. 
The hot ſpring near re emits a very ſtrong and 
fetid ſulphureous vapour; and ſome of theſe ſprings are 
. aid to be ſo intenſely hot, as to calcine bones. 
Balt ſprings are not known here; however, ſalt has 
been found at the foot. of the burning mountains; and 
that ſalt might be made here by art is unqueſtionable, 
from the ſucceſs of former trials. FS 
There are but few woods in the iſland, though here 
and there a ſmall wood is to be ſeen; but great num- 
ders of large and ſmall trees are driven hither by the ſea, 
eſpecially on the north coaſt, where they generally lie and 
rot, the inhabitants having i to convey te wood 
for ſale to their countrymen. There are bere à great 
quantity of ſhrubs, on which. grow all ſorts of bexries, as 
- Juniper, blackberries, &c. and theſe are burnt; every 
for charcoal, which is uſed by the natives in their 
for 
of Ebich has à very ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and in 
ſome parts of the iſland they even burn fiſh. bones. 
Very good 


degrees, become luke-warm, or are 


The common fuel of the country is turf, ſome 


aſs grows not only in the vallies, which 


- border on the lakes and rivers, but alſo in the hgllows 


where the graſs ſprings up very faſt to a great hei 
The cattle are generally delved 6 rect ined he any 
tains, where they find good paſture ; but the graſs that 
3 near the habitations of the Icelanders is reſeryed 
or winter fodder. | | 

Here are alſo many ſalubrious and medicinal herbs, as 

ſcurvy-graſs, ſamphire, angelica, which is much uſed 
by the inhabitants, and berg-graſs, a kind of odoriferous 
mols that is very nouriſhing, great quantities of which 
are Jaid up by the inhabitants for beendet uſes. Hither- 
to few eſeuſent vegetables have been cultivated in Iceland; 
but as all kinds of culinary herbs thrive in the gardens at 
Beſſeſtader, and thoſe of the epiſcopal palaces, it is pro- 
bable that, with proper culture, they would alſo grow in 
moſt parts of the iſland. | . 
The inhabitants are entirely diſcouraged from purſu- 
ing agriculture, as they have not yet been able, in this 
ſoil, to bring any corn to maturity; yet ſome parts of 
the iſland are known, by ſeveral evident traces, to haye 
been formerly cultivated. 

Bread is but little known among the common people, 
for though a large quantity of meal and bread is annu- 
ally imported into the harbours of Iceland, the lower 
claſs of people can purchaſe but little or none of it, on 
account of the price. "They, however, make a kind of 
meal, and bread, of a ſort of wild barley, which grows 
there ; and in times of ſcarcity have recourſe to a ſea 
CR called in Latin alga marina ſacrarifera, which 
is dried before the fire, and fold at half the price of dried 
hſh. The cattle feed on this ſea - weed at low water, and 
prefer it to any other marine vegetables. 

Bears are frequently driven on this iſland with the large 
flakes of ice from Greenland; but the inhabitants are lo 
vigilant and dexterous in deſtroying them, that the only 
ſpecies of wild beaſts to be found'in Iceland are foxes, 
ſome of which are brown and others white. 

The horſes here, as in all other northern countries, are 
ſmall, but ftrong and full of mertle, and, except thoſe 
broke for the ſaddle, lie in the open air all the year round. 
In winter, they ſubſiſt only on what fodder they can ſcrape 
from under the ice and ſnow. Such horſes as the owners 
have no immediate occaſion for, are turned out among 
the mountains; and when wanted they go in queſt of 
them, every one knowing his own horſe by certain 
marks, n | 
Great numbers of ſheep are to be ſeen in Iceland, and 
where the inhabitants are chiefly employed in grazing, ir 
is not uncommon for a 'man to be maſter of a flock 
of four or five hundred of them. In the' winter 
ſeaſon they drive their flocks to ſhelter at night, and in 
very ſevere weather alſo keep them under cover in the 
day-time., The. grazing countries lie chiefly in the nor- 
thern and. eaſtern parts of the iſland ; for the inhabi- 
rants of the ſouthern, being moſtly employet in fiſhing, 
leave their flocks abroad. Yoth in ſummer and winter. 
Nature, however, ſeems to have provided a ſhelter for 
them, there being large caves into which they are ſure 
to retire in ſevere weather. In winter, when the ſnow 
is not very deep, and the weather is inclinable to be fair 
and mild, the ſheep are turned out to pick what they can 
find under the ſnow: when if they Happen to be ſur- 
rized by its falling in a great quantity, they inſtantly 
orm themſelves into a G65 compact body, by lay ing 
their heads together in the center. In this poſture =o 
are quite covered with the ſnow, and are ſometimes 
benumbed with cold, as not to be able to help themſelves 
till their owner happening to find them, clear their way 
out. This is often a work of ſome days, and frequently 
the weight of the incumbent ſnow is fo great, that they 
are cruſhed down by it, and killed before their maſters 
can come to their relief, When they paſs ſome days un- 
der the ſnow, the ſheep, in the extremity of hunger, have 
been known to cat one another's wool ; but this is apt 
to diſordes them very much z on which account, when 
the inhabitants have any apprehenſions of bad weather, 
ey take care to keep their flocks at home. 
The wool of their ſheep is very coarſe ; but a ſomewhat 
finer ſort lies under the other. "Thoſe writers are miſ- 
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have 


taken who obſerve, that all the ſheep in this ifland 
1 moro 


dren knit woollen waiſtcoats, 


ICELAND. 


more than two horns: a few of them indeed have five, 
ſome have four horns, but they have generally only two. 
As for goats they have no great number of them. Some 
of the Iceland cows and oxen have no horns; and in the 


water in which fiſh has been boiled. Here are no-hogs. 
As to domeſtic animals, there are a ſufficient number of 
s, and but very few cats. 5 
we keeping of poultry and all other tame fowl is ſo ex- 
penſive, that very few of them are to be ſeen here: but 
they have plenty of ſwans, wild geeſe, and ducks, a- 
mong which may be reckoned the eider, the eggs and 
feathers of which are much valued. There are likewiſe 
ſnipes, woodcocks, and other wild-fowl. At certain 
times an incredible number of eggs of ſea-fowl, of which 
the inhabitants are very fond, are found along the ſea- 


coaſt, _ | 

The birds of prey are the eagle, hawk, raven, and 
falcon*: ſome of the laſt are entirely white; others are 
partly of that golour, and others'brown. In every diſ- 
trict are certain falconers, who are alone empowered to 
catch falcons: theſe carry them to the king of Den- 
mark's falconry at Beſſeſtader, where the king's falconer, 
who annually viſits that place, picks out the beſt. The 

vernor of Iceland pays the falconers fifteen rix · dollars 
for every white falcon, ten for one that is partly white, 
and ſeven for every brown falcon that is choſen ; beſides 
which the falconers receive a gratuity of five or fix rix- 
dollars when they firſt bring them in. 

The rivers, lakes, and bays, with the other parts of 
the ſea, ſupply the Icelanders with prodigious quantities 
of various kinds of fiſh. | | 


ſouthern parts they are fed with fiſh bones, and 5. 
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SECT. II. 


the Perſons; Food, Dreſs, Employments, es] 
4 Government, Trade 7 the - Di- 


e of rhe Country, and Number of Inhabitants. 


1 Icelanders are naturally of a robuſt and vigo- 
| rous conſtitution ; but are often worn out by the | 
continual fatigues and hardſhips they undergo at ſea in 
their fiſheries ; and when about fifty of be- 
come afflicted with various diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of 
the breaſt and lungs; whence few of them arrive at an 
advanced age 
themſelves to nature and Providence, for there is not one 
phyſician or ſurgeon in the whole iſland. Indeed a few 
perſons keep medicines by them, with which they are 
ſupplied from Denmark ; but they are not very well ac- 
quainted with their virtues, or the method of adminiſ- | 
tering them. 6-4 | 
© | "The uſual food of the inhabitants is freſh and dried 
fiſh, milk, oat-meal, and fleſh ; but they chiefly live on 
dried fiſh with butter. They eat all their - proviſions 
without ſalt. Their common drink is milk, which, 
when ſweet, they drink by itſelf ; but when it turns 
ſour, mix it with water. They are very fond of beer 
and ſpirituous liquors, and the moſt wealthy among them 
ſometimes purchaſe red and white French wines. 
The Icelanders are wiſely contented with what apparel 
their own country furniſhes, The cloth which they 
wear is called wadmal ;' beſides which they alſo uſe a 
rment of cloſe linen. However, ſome of the gentry. 
are fond of appearing in cloths and ſtuffs made in Den- 
mark, though a ſtuff manufactory has lately been ſet up 
at Beſſeſtader. Their fiſhing-dreſs is made of untanned 1 
leather, which is kept'pliable by being rubbed with the | 
Uver of fiſnes. 0 ie e nee 
As they are obliged to buy their timber of the Daniſh | 
company eftabliſhed here, they build their houſes as | 
cheap as poſſible; ſo that they are neither very commo- 
dious nor handfome. 7 ono 1.2141 
The Icelanders are chiefly employed in fiſhing and gra- 
zing, and when they are not engaged in either of theſe, 
eſpecially in winter, both the men, women, and chil- 
ſtockings, gloves, and the 
Iceland 


a 


like; and alſo employ themſelves in weavin 


In caſe of ſickneſs they entirely reſign | PA 


cloth, Their looms indeed are but very indifferent; 


: 


| drowned, 


619 
but thoſe made in Denmark now begin to be introduced 
among them. eee Atera 
The Iceland language is the ſame with the old Norwe- 
gian, though. it is not at preſent quite pure and uncor- 
rupted, 'T hey are not wanting in mental endowments, 
which is evident from the learned men and ingenious ar- 
tiſts this iſland has produced. Several of their-;authors 
have written very accurate and elegant diſſertations rela- 
ting to the northern hiſtory, - They even began to culti- 
vate the ſtudy of letters ſo early as the year 1130 
The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran. 
The churches of the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters are 
under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Skaalholt, and 
thoſe of the north quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of 
Hoolum. The biſhops of Iceland cultivate the eſtates an- 
nexed to their reſpective ſees, and their annual produce 
is about two thouſand rix-dollars ; 5 out of theſe reve- 
nues a ſtated ſum is appropriated to the reftors and aſſiſt- 
ants of the ſchool, and the miniſters of the cathedral : 
beſides this, a certain number of ſcholars muſt be 
and clothed, and alſo the biſbop's palace, &c. muſt be 
kept in good repair out of the ſame revenues ; and after 
theſe deductions the remainder is the biſhop's incoms- 
Some of the preachers are liberally provided for 3 othets 
but indifferently; and many of them very ſcantily : a- 
mong the latter not a few of them are obliged to be ſa- 
tished with the poor pittance of four tix- dollars, whi 
amounts to about eighteen: ſhillings a yea. 
The ſecular government of this iſland under the king 
of Denmark, is lodged in the ral governor of Ice- 
land and Faroe, who uſually reſides at {bur water and 
deputes under him a prefect, who lives in the king's pa- 
lace. at Beſſeſtader. Here is. alſo a collector, who levies 
all the king's revenues. in the iſland, and paſſes"! his ac- 


counts at the treaſur. up | 

The revenues of Iceland ariſe, Firſt, from the-farms 
of the ports or harbours, which annually amount to a- 
bove ſixteen thouſand rix-dollars, Secondly, from the 
taxes and tithes, 'which according to the cuſtom af the 
country are accounted for in fiſhes, and farmed to pri- 
vate perſons.. "Thirdly, from the farmers of the ſequeſt- 
ered convents and crown lands. Fourthly, from the 
king's boats ; and, fifthly, from the hundred and thirty- 
eight ells anda half, and ninety - two pair of ſtock ings. 
delivered in annually by every diſtri, called a ſyſſel, and 
likewiſe one bundred and ſeventy- two of fiſh 
able by ſome ſyſſels. There are eighteen of theſe 
ſyilels or diſtricts in Iceland. Hal son ti asd 
Wich reſpect to the diſtribution of juſtice, here are 
two ſuperior judges, one of whom preſides over the ſouth 
and eaſt quarters, and the other over the north and weſt; 
each of theſe has uſually under him a deputy or inferiot 
judge. There are alſo twenty-one ſyſlelmen;- who: are 
a kind of inferior officers, who, beſides leuying the king's 
revenue farmed in their reſpective ſyſſels, hold ſeveral 
courts of judicature to which belong certain diſtritts; 
but an appeal lies from theſe to a provincial odurt. Ex 
ſuperior judge determines the cauſes belonging tor: his di- 
ſtcit, and has eight aſſiſtants. The ſupreme court os 
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| the iſland. is under the preſect, aſſiſted by twelve ſupe- 


rior judges.. But if the cauſe amount to à certain ſum, 
an appeal lies from this court to the ſupreme court at Co- 
penhagen. 

For the regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs, here is a pro- 
voſt court conſiſting of the provoſt and two aſſiſtants. The 
next is a conſiſtory, which, as well as the others, is held 
at Oxera, for the dioceſe of Skaalholt, to which belongs 
one hundred and ſixty- three pariſhes. In this confiſtery 
the prefect, as the „ rer the gover nor, fits as 
preſident; the provoſt and miniſters, and even the biſbop 
himſelf, being only affiſtants. In the dioceſe of Hoo- 
lum, which contains one hundred and forty; poriſhes, a 
conſiſtory is held in autumn at a ſeat called Flige Myre, 
where the prefect deputes another to repreſent him as pre- 
ſident. From the conſiſtories an appeal lies to the ſu- 
preme court at Copenhagen. ni tt ,* bunigno! 1 

The capital puniſhments inflifted on male. criminals 
in Iceland is beheading' with an ax, and hanging to a 
wooden beam fixed in the cliff of a rock; but fem ales 
who have forfeited their life are put in à ſack and then 


Wich 
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Wich reſpe&'to the commerce of Iceland it muſt be 
obſerved, that the company that farms it was eſtabliſhed 
in 1733 by a royal charter, and ſtiled The Iceland Com- 
pany of Copenhagen. This company ſends twenty» 
three ſhips every year, with their factors and ſub- factors, 
who viſit all the ports on the iſland. Theſe ports and 
harbours are divided into fleſh and fiſh ports ; tne former 
are but eight in number, and lie on the north and eaſt 
coaſts of the iſland ; but the latter are fourteen, and theſe | 
lie on the ſouth-weſt ſide. There are alſo ſome ports 
from which both fleſh and fiſh are exported.. 'T he natives 
either barter their commodities for thoſe of Denmark, 
or receive ready money from them in Daniſh, crowns and 
dollars, in proportion to the land tax or rate ſettled by 
the king's ordinance. The cattle are delivered to the 
factors at the fleſh ports about the end of Auguſt, and in 
the fiſh- ports they purchaſe all the ſound dried cod, ling, 
and train oil, according to a fixed rate. 

Accounts are kept here, and all calculations made by 
fiſhes ; a fiſh, which 1s properly two pounds of fiſh, be- 
ing equal to a lub-ſchelling, and conſequentiy forty- 
eight nſhes are equal to a ſpec ie dollar worth about four 
ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling.” Daniſh marks at eight 
ſub-ſchellings are ſometimes current here, and allo, 
though ſeldom, ſome lub-ſchelling pieces. A quarter of 
s ſpecie dollar, equal to twelve fiſhes, is the ſmalleſt | 
piece of money current in Iceland; ſo that any balance 
under this not being payable in money, is made up in fiſh 
and tobacco. Als fo 1 N | 

The exports from Iceland chiefly conſiſt in dried fiſh, 
ſalted mutton, a good deal of beef, butter, and train oil; 
A great quantity of tallow, coarſe and fine jackets of 
8 corpaliet! cloth, woollen ſtockings and gloves, red 
wool, ſheep- ſcins and lamb-ſkins, fox tails of ſeveral co- 
lours, feathers, and quills, In 1751 the late king Fre- 
derick V. in order to enable the 1celanders to improve 
their manuſactures, and to promote trade and commerce, 
beſtowed on them a bounty of ten thouſand rix- dollars, 
and lent them five thayſand more. The imports to Ice | 
land are chiefly iron horſe-ſhoes, timber, meal, bread, | 
wine; brandy, tobacco, coarſe: linen, a few filk ſtuffs, 
and domeſtie utenſils. | 
_ : Iceland, according to the general ' diviſian,” conſiſts of 
four quarters, which derive their names from the four car- 
dinal points towards which they lie: this diviſion is cau- 
ſed by ſo many branches of mountains that ſeparate che 
quarters from each other. Hence | the middle of the 
iſland is not inhabited, the people living only in theſe 
valleys; which are between twenty and thirty miles broad, 
and are properly the ſyſſels, juſt mentioned, to which 
other ſmall valleys among the mountains, where. good 
paſture are found, likewite belong. From theſe moun- 
tains ſeveral brooks and rivers, ſome of which are very 
conſiderable, run into the valleys, and afford excel- 
lent fiſh. | | 1 4 | | 

The number of the inhabitants of Iceland, according 
to an authentic computation, amounts to about fifty 
thouſand. | Yet there are no towns of any conſequence, 
though there are a number of trading places at each har- 
bour. The villages are compoſed: of thirty, or forty, - 
and ſometimes fifty ſmall dwellings, placed at a diſtance 
from each other. j R702 TTWOR £172. ROn 2 
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1.4 Of GROENLAND, or GREENLAND. _ 
{ts Situation, Glimate,'\\Vegrtables,, Animals , particularly. 
V 4% Whale, | Fin fiſh, Sæa-Lnicorn, Swordfiſh, 
wi Morſe, and Stal, tie OY ; 186365307 
200], a Soi 77 al ins 1:30 ” 
T is not yet determined to which part of the earth 
Greenland properly belongs; yet as it extends as far 
to the eaſt as the laſt mentioned iſland, and is even ſup- | 
poſed to join Spitaberg, Which is ſeated in thirty degrees 
eaſt longitude, it can no where be more properly placed 
than here. Its full extent and dimenſions are entirely 
unknown The moſt ſoutherly part lies in the- fifty- 
ninth degree fifty minutes north latitude, from whence 


n 
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| changeable and unſettled. During the 
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eighth degree of north latitude, while the ex 

reaches, according to the Daniſh writers, to _ _ 
ſecond. . The welt coaſt was firſt diſcovered in 1 5 4 
Mr. John Davis, an Engliſhman, from whop the 
ſtreignts that run between the continent of North Ame. 
rica and Greenland are called by bis name. 5 

On the eaſtern andyſouthern coaſt vaſt flakes of ice 
which may properly be called iſlands, are ſeen, and theſs 
are driven from Spitzberg towards the ſouth by a ver 
frog 1 2 | | N | 4 

ne eaſt ſide of Greenland, which is ſite * 
land, is at preſent inacceſſible, on 3 — 1 
tains of ice, which riſe to an aſtoniſhin height, with 
which the ſea is covered: this part is . unknown : 
but ſailing between theſe and Iceland, ſeveral adven« 
turers have ſafely arrived there; and this courſe the Dutch 
in particular, have actually ſteered. f 
_ The weſt fide of Greenland towards Davis's Streights 
is, however, better known. On that fide the coat is © 
deſended by rocks and ſeveral large agd ſmall iſlands 
It has alſo wide and deep bays, which run a gredt way 
into the land, ſome of which are the mouths of large 
rivers, and others form good roads and harbours. The 
main-land conliſts of little more than confuſed heaps of 
rocks, the ſummits of which' are always covered with 
ice-and ſnow ; as are alſo ſome of the valleys. | 

The climate as far as. the Daniſh colonies have pe- 
netrated is not inſupportable; but the weather is very 
| ſummer ſeaſon, 

which laſts from the end of May to the middle of Sep- 
tember, the ſun ſhines bright and very warm, and on 
the main-land, above which no cloud can be ſeen, the 
weather is very pleaſant and always clear: but a cold 
damp fog that intercepts the ſun-beams continually ' 
hovers over the iſlands, except in the month of Auguit, 
which is the only time in the whole year when the va- 
pours are diſſolved. The rains that fall here ate neither 
frequent nor heavy. In this climate it ſeldom thunders, 
and ftorms,. which are very rare, are of no long conti- 
nuance z but the moſt violent guſts of wind come from 
the ſouth.” The winters, as far as the ſixty· fourth de- 
gree of latitude, are generally - reckoned by the Danes 
and. Norwegians pretty temperate, to which the calm 
and clear, weather may greatly contribute. But when a 
north-eaſt wind blow, which comes from mountains 
covered with ice and ſnow, it is extremely ſevere ; the 
air being thick and filled with clouds of. icy particles, 
which cauſe a moſt piercing froſt. The ſnow falls in 
leſs quantities in that part of Greenland known ta the 
Danes, than it does in Norway ; for in the former, eſpe- 
cially near the. rivers in the inland parts, the ſnow docs 
not exceed half an ell in depth. 

This account of the weather is true only of the 
ſouthern parts of this country ſubje& to the Danes; for 
to the northward of the ſixty· eighth degree of latitude, 
the cold is in winter ſo — 2 that the moſt ſpirituous 
Jiquors, as French brandy, will freeze near the fire - ſide. 
As the weather is in this climate very calm, the ice in 
the bays between the iſlands is not diſturbed till the end 
of Auguſt; and even in the creeks it does not begin 
to tha till the cloſe of May, when it is gradually wath- 
ed away by the agitation of the waves, From ſune to 
Auguſt the ſun is continually above the horizon, and 
conſequently during that term they have no night; but 
in winter the ſun is inviſible to the Greenlanders, and 
their day is nothing more than the morning and evening 
twilight, which do not laſt above two hours. 

In the valleys and plains the ſoil conſiſts of moor and 
turf-land, and in ſome few ſports, particularly in the 
ſouth parts, in about ſixty-one degrees of latitude, grow 
fine gtaſs, with yellow flowers, the roots of which tmell 
in the ſpring like roſes,;' angelica, ſcurvy-graſs, wild 
roſemary, and. ſome. gaod eſculent herbs. Indeed that 
part of the county which lies between the ſixtieth and 
tixty-fourth degree of latitude bas the beſt ſoil; fo 
that in ſome places cabbages and turneps thrive very well, 
and the latter are remarkably ſweet, , There is not a tree 
of any kind to be ſeen in the country, except on the ſides 
of a bay, ſixty Norway miles to the ſouth of Hope - co- 
lony, where a little coppice of birch trees grow: but their 
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the coaſt ſtretches to the north weſt beyond the ſeventy- 
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trunks are no thicker than a man's 5 Some ſhrubs 
are diſperſed here and there; as ſmall juniper, gooſe- 
derty and bilberry buſhes, brambles, &c, 

No trial has yet been made of what minerals are con- 
tained in the Greenland mountains. There are, how- 
ever, rocks. of aſbeſtos, from which conſiderable quan- 
tities have been hewn., Some mountains alſo conſiſt of 
an imperfect kind of variegated marble, of which the in- 
habitants make kettles and other utenſils, 

Oa the main land are found ſome hares ; but theſe, 
which are very ſmall, are grey in ſummer, and perfectly 
white in winter. Here is allo a ſpecies of. rein- deer; but 
they are very different from thoſe of Lapland. The 
foxes are white, brown, and grey; but are ſmall. White 
bears are ſometimes found here, and towards the north 
are very numerous; theſe differ from the bears of other 
countries, their heads. being long like that of a wolf, 
which they much reſemble in form; but the Green- 
landers are very daring and active in deſtroying them. 

The only domeſtic, animals found here are dogs that 
never bark, but ſnarl and howl : they are timorous and 


unfit for the chace ; yet if not tamed when young, be- 


come wild and very miſchievous. The Greenlanders 
kill and eat theſe dogs, and alſo often uſe them to draw 
their ledges, yoking four, fix, and ſometimes eight of 
ten to 1 loaden with five or fix of the largeſt 
ſeals, with the maſter ſitting upon them, who drives as 
faſt with them as we can do with good horſes, for they 
often travel fixty miles in a winter day upon the ice, 
Neither ſnakes nor any other venomous creatures can 
live in this climate; nor are they plagued with beetles, 
rats, mice, or the like. 

The land-fowl in this country are the ryper, a ſort of 
large parrot, which is grey in - ſummer and white in 
winter; but builds bis neſt very high in the clifts of 
the rocks ; with eagles, falcons, large ſpeckled owls, 
ravens, different ſorts of ſparrows, and, in ſhort, all the 
kinds of land and ſea-fow] known in Norway are ſeen 
here in amazing numbers, Among the inſets the moſ- 
chettos, or gnats, ſwarm in this country, and are ex- 
tremely troubleſome ; but they have neither ants not 

es. | 
eh freſh water in Greenland has been highly re- 
commended for its ſalubrity and palatableneis. The 
rivers afford plenty of trout, cray - fiſh, and ſalmon; and 
the ſea yields an inexhauſtible variety of all kinds of fiſn, 
except oyſters; but it abounds with excellent muſcles, 
and very large ſhrimps, or prawns. The ſmaller ſpecies 
of fiſh are dried here for winter ſtore, eſpecially the lodden, 
a fort of ſmall herring. Here are alſo great plenty of cod, 
haddock,  thornbacks, and the holybutt, by ſome called 
the turbot of the North, which is ſo big that it will fill a 
large caſk. 

he Greenland ſea, and other parts of the Northern 
ocean that lie under the north pole, contain a very great 
number of the largeſt ſpecies of fiſhes, which there fwim 
in vaſt ſhoals. In theſe regions the great Creator has 
dealt out their food with a liberal hand, and of all cli- 
mates this is the beſt adapted to their hot conſtitutions 
and enormous bodies, which are, as it were, encloſed in 
fat. This ſpecies of fiſh differ from all other kinds in 
many particulars ; for in their internal parts they reſem- 
ble land animals. They: breathe with lungs, and con- 
ſequently cannot remain long under water. They alſo 
copulate like quadrupedes, bring forth their young alive, 
and ſuckle them with their milk. The fins of other hh 
con{ilt of bones, or cartilages, faſtened together by thin 
membranes running between zhem; but the whale has 
articular bones, like the fingers of a human hand, with 
their proper ligaments covered with a thick ſkin like that 
of the other parts of its body. By means of this'mecha- 
niſm the whale can move and turn about with greater 


eaſe than he could with fins of the common form, and 


ſecure himſelf from falling precipitately upon the rocks 
when he dives to the bottom of the ſea ; for which end 
he lays his thick tail horizontally on the ſurface of the 
water, which is of great ſervice to him in this motion. 
The whales are of ſeveral kinds, and may be divided 
into ſuch as have apertures in the head, and ſuch as have 
_ noſtrils for. reſpiration. Some of the former have two 
95 


ſpermaceti Whale: but thoſe that reſpi 


| its long horn, which reſembles . 
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holes or apertures ; as the whale properly ſo called, the 
fin- fiſh, &c. othets have only one, as the cachellotte, or 


; re through the 
noſtrils are ſeldom to be met with. 


re ſelde | his ſpecies may 
alſo be divided into thoſe that have plain, and thoſe that 
have prominent backs. | 


The Greenland whale with a flat back is thick and 
unwieldy, its head taking up one-third part of its bulk, 
Theſe are from fixty to eventy feet in length, the fins 
on their ſides from five to eight feet, and the tail, which 
is in a horizontal poſition, of bent a little upwards on 
both ſides, is from three to four fathoms broad. When 
the whale is in danger, he turns upon his fide and bran- 
diſhes his tail, which it is dangerous to approach : the 
tail alſo ſerves him for an oar, with which he rows him- 
ſelf forward with ſurprizing ſwiftneſs. The ſkin of the 
back is black and ſmooth, but in ſome places variegated 
or marbled, Next to the ſkin, which is not thicker than 
ſtrong writing-paper, or thin parchment, is the rind, 
which is near an inch thick ; and between this and the 
fleſh lies the fat, to the thicknefs of nine, and ſometimes 
twelve inches. Under the fat is the fleſh, which is dry 
and very red. In its upper jaw on both fides are the 
ſpicula, or whale-bone, which ſerves him for teeth ; and 
the largeſt of theſe, which ate placed in the middle, are 
ſeven ot eight feet in length, and ſometimes more. On 
each ſide are generally two hundred and fifty of theſe 
ſpicula ; fo that they amount in all to five ned. The 
tongue is very fat, and fo large that it fills ſeveral caſks. 
The eyes of the whale, which are no bigger than thoſe 
of an ox, ate in the hind part of the head, where it is 
broadeſt, and are defended by eye-lids and eye-brows. 
This fiſh is very quick of hearing, though it has no ex- 
ternal ears, and has only a black ſpot. under the uppec 
ſkin behind the eye, and under that ſpot a narrow duct, 
which ſeems to convey the found to the tympanum, or 
drum. They generally bring forth only one at a birth, 
though they have ſometimes two, and their milk is like 
that of a cow. Their uſual food is a ſmall, black, round 
inſect, of about the ſize of a hotſe-bean, which abound in 
theſe ſeas, and of which the whale ſucks in prodigious 
ſwarms with his vaſt mouth, and afterwards grinds them 
with his ſpicula. The nord-caper, ſo called from the 
vaſt number of them ſeen about the North Cape ia 
Norway, is much flenderer and ſmaller. 

The fin-fiſh equals the whale in length, but not in 
thickneſs, and has a fin on his back, from whence he 
receives his name. He throws water higher than a whale 


{ of his frze ; has brown lips, which are twiſted like a 


rope; and his body in colour much reſembles a tench. 
He is extremely nimble, as well as ſtrong. | 
The narval, or ſea-unicorn, is chiefly remarkable for 
but is generally 
more folid and ponderous. This is ſmooth like an 
ee], its colour white, ſprinkled with black ſpots, and 
its eyes ſmall. It has two fleſhy fins, and a ſemi-circu- 
lar hole on the top of its head, from whence it ſpouts 
water, like a whale, The horn, from which it receives 
its name, grows ſtraight fotwards from the middle of its 
upper jaw, is curiouſly wreathed, and terminates in 4 
point. With this it attacks the largeſt whale, and can 
ſtrike with ſuch violence as to pierce the fide of a ſhip, 
The horn of this fiſh has a place in the cabinets of 
the curious, where it has been ſhewa for that of the 
unicorn. | nn 
The ſword- fiſh, ſo called from their ſharp pointed up- 
per jaw, which reſembles a ſword, purſues the whale and 
fin-fiſh with great eagerneſs. They are of a lender form, 
of various ſizes, from three to twenty feet in length, and 
their eyes ſand far out of their head, A few of them 


will diſpatch a large whale, and when they have killed 
him they feed chiefly on his tongue. 


Among the amphibious animals are the morſe and the 
ſeal, The morſe is as large as an ox, with four feet, a 
thick round head, and a ſhort neck, in which lies his 
principal 9 5h He has red eyes, ſmall ears, and 
large noftrils, from whence he ſpouts water. His ſkin 
is very thick, and covered. with hair, and from his upper 
jaw proceed two long teeth, as white as ſnow,. and more 


efteemed than ivory, as they keep theic colour better, 
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This creature is very bold, making towards the boat as 
ſoon as attacked, and endeavouring to overſet it. 
The ſeals are of the ſize of a large dog, and are moſtly 
black, but ſome grey, with very fine ſmooth hairy ſkins. 
The old ones Sake a noiſe like the howling of dogs, and 
the young ones like the bleating of lambs. Their head 
and body are ſhaped much like thoſe of a dog, whence 
they are by ſome called ſea-dogs. Theſe are the moſt 
ſerviceable of all animals to the Greenlanders, for their 
fleſh ſerves them for food, and the ſkin for clothing and 
for making their boats: of its entrails and membranes 
they alſo make fails and windows ; its ligaments ſerve 
them for thread and cords ; and of the bones they make 
all kinds of domeſtic utenſils and implements of hunting. 


S ECT. I. 


Of the Perſons, Language, Dreſi, Houſes, Furniture, and 
Boats of the Greenlanders ; their Method of catching 
Whales, Seals, and Salmon ; their Manners, Cuſtoms, Re- 
ligion and Trade. 

HE Greenlanders of both ſexes are generally ſbort, 

— but fat, plump, and well proportioned. Their 

faces are ſomething flat, their hair black and lank, and 

their complexion of a browniſh red. They are ſtrangers 
to the ſmall-pox, and are ſeldom afflicted with epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes ; but the ſcurvy is the reigning diſtemper, and 
on this occaſion theit common remedy is ſcurvy-graſs 
and other ſimples. They have neither ſurgeon nor phy- 
ſician among them; but readily rely on certain impoſtors 
who pretend to foretel future events, and to be ſkilled in 
phyſic. They have ſome inſtances among them of lon- 

gevity, and theſe pethaps would be more frequent did 

not their manner of life expoſe them to numberleſs dan- 
rs. | | 

- Their language has ſomething very ſingular in it, and 

is difficult to be learned, yet it is ſaid to have many ele- 

gant phraſes, © Mr. Egede has publiſhed a dictionary of 
it, and for the inſtruction of the Greenlanders, the four 
Goſpels, with ſeveral ſmall trafs, have been tranſlated 
into the Greenland tongue, and printed, at Copenhagen. 
The Greenland dialect is moſtly the ſame throughout the 
whole country known to the Dates, except ſome little 
difference in the pronunciation. The women have alſo 
a particular manner of pronouncing their words, which 

nerally terminate in an u. 

' Their clothing is made of the ſkins of their deer, the 
dog- fiſn, and of certain birds, ſewed together with the ſmall 
guts of the _—— There is very ite difference be- 
tween the dreſs of the two ſexes. | 

+ The men's dreſs conſiſts of a coat or jacket, with a cap 
or hood ſewed to it, that covers the head and ſhoulders, 
This coat reaches down to the knees. Their breeches 
are very ſmall, and fit cloſe; they wear no linen, and 
the hair of the ſkins the coat is made of, is turned in- 

ward, to keep them warm. Over this coat they put a 

large frock made of ſeal-ſkins, dreſſed and tanned with- 

out the hair, in ſuch a manner as to keep out the water, 

Between the leathern frock and the under coat they wear 

a linen ſhirt, or for want of linen, one made of ſeals 

guts, which alſo helps to keep out the water from the 

under coat. | Thoſe ſeated near the ports frequented by 


the Danes and Dutch, have ſhirts of ſtriped linen, with | 


coats and breeches made of red and blue ſtuffs, which 
they buy of the Daniſh or Dutch merchants, but after 
their on faſhion, and theſe they wear ypon extraordi- 
nary occaſions. They formerly wore ſtockings made of 
rein-deer or feal-ſkins ; but now they have worſted ſtock- 
ings of different colours, as white, blue, and red, which 
they buy of the Danes : their ſhoes and boots are made 
of ſeal- ſæins well dreſſed or tanned, er 

The women's coats are higher on the ſhoulders, and 
wider than the men's, with higher and larger boods. 
The married women who have children have much larger 
coats than the reſt, on account of their carrying. their 
children in them upon their backs, for theſe are their 
only ſwaddling cloaths and cradle. They wear drawers, 
' which reach to the middle of their thigh, and over them 
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breeches. The drawers they keep on day and nigdt; 
but the breeches, which come down to the knee, the 

only wear when they go abroad in winter, and as ſoon 
as they come home pull them off. Next to. their 
2 they wear a waiſtcoat made of a young fawn's ſæin 
with the hairy fide inward, The coat, or upper garment, 
is ſometimes made of fine coloured finda trimmed 
and edged with white, neatly wrought in the ſeams and 
about the edges, which look very well. Their ſhoes and 
boots, with little difference, are Jike thoſe of the men, 

Their hair, which is very long and thiek, is braided, 
and tied up in a knot, which becomes them; they com- 
monly go bare-headed, both without and within doors ; 
and in theſe ſouthern parts ſeldom wear their hoods ex. 
cept it rains or ſnows. Their chief finery conſiſts in 
wearing glaſs beads of ſeveral colours, corals about theic 
neck and arms, and pendants in their ears; ſome of then 
alſo wear bracelets of black ſkin ſet with pearls, with 
which they adorn their cloaths and even their ſhoes. 
The Greenland women bave likewiſe another more ex- 
traordinary kind of embelliſhment: they make black 
ſtreaks between their eyes, on their forehead, upon the 
chin, arms and hands, by paſting under the ſkin a needle 
and thread- made black, Hideous as this renders them in 
the eyes of ſtrangers, they think it extremely ornamen- 
tal, and ſay, that thoſe who do not thus adorn their fa- 
ces, will have their heads turned into train oil tubs, 
that ſhall be placed under the lamps that burn in the 
land of ſouls. 4 6 2 . 

They have two ſorts of habitations, one of which ſerves 
for the winter, and the other for the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The winter dwellings are the largeſt, Theſe are dug 
deep in the earth, and raifed alittle above the ſurface 
of the. ground with ſtone and turf. © In this hut the win- 
dows are on one fide made of ſeals-guts drefled and ſewed 
together, or the maws of holy-butts, which are white and 
tranſparent. On the other fide the beds are placed, which 
conſiſt of benches made with boards, raiſed half a yard 
from the ground. Their bedding conſiſts of the ſkins 
of ſeals and rein deer. On the hearth is a great lamp in 
the form of a half moon, and over it are hung their ket- 
tles formed of a kind of marble, or, where they have the 
advantages of trade, of braſs or copper, in which they 
boil their proviſions. The entrance is dug narrow and 
winding under ground, and the door fo very low, that 
they muſt creep on their hands and feet to get in, which 
is ſo contrived in order to keep out the cold. The infide 
is lined with ſeal-ſkins; Some of theſe houſes ate ſo 
large as to afford lodging for ſeven or eight families. 
Upon the benches where their beds are placed, is ih: ſeat 
of the women, who employ their time in ſewing and ma- 
king up cloaths, while the men belonging to the family, 
or {trangers, fit on the oppoſite fide under the windows, 
upon benches placed there for that purpoſe. Ir is obſer- 
vable, that though in one of theſe houſes there are ten 
or twenty lamps of train oil kept conftantly burning, 
their ſmoke is not- perceived to' fill the room ; which is 
probably-owing to the care they take to prevent it. Dry 
moſs rubbed very ſmall is laid on one fide of the lamp, 
which being lighted, burns ſoftly, and if not laid on too 
thick does not cauſe any ſmoke. This fire gives ſuch 
a heat that it not only ſerves to boil their victuals, but 
alſo beats their rooms to that degree, that they are as hot 
as a bagnio; however, to thoſe who are not uſed to this 
method, the ſmell of the houſe is very diſagreeable, as 
well from the number of burning lamps, all ſupplied 
with train oil, as from various forts of raw meat, fiſh, 
and fat, heaped up in theſe nabitations; but eſpecially their 
urine tubs ſmell inſufferably. 8 

They betake themſelves to theſe winter retreats in Oc- 
tober, and continue in them till the beginning of May. 
All the warm part of the year they lodge in tents, which 
are their ſummer habitations. Theſe are made of polcs 
ſet in a circular form, bending to a point at the top, in 
the ſorm of a ſugar-loaf, fenced by a double cover, the 
innermoſt of which is of the ſkins' of ſeals or rein-deer, 
with the hairy fide inward; and the outermoſt of the 
ſame ſkins, but without hair, and dreſſed with fat, that 
they may not be penetrated by the rain. In theſe tents 
they have their beds, lamps to drefs meat, and a Ones 
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made of the guts of ſcals ſewed together, through which 
they receive the day-light, inſtead. of windows. Every 
maſter of à family, has one of theſe tents. q 
They uſually eat when they, are hungry, but their 
chief meal is at night: their common food is the fleſh of 
rein-deer and hares; all kinds of land and water fowl z 
ſeals ; ſeveral ſorts of freſh water and ſea-fiſh ; and even 
ſome parts of the whale. Their manner of drefling and 
eating of their victuals is indeed extremely diſguſtful. 


drink; but they uſually quench their thirſt with water, 
yet can drink à great deal of brandy, without being in- 
toxicated. 9d 19:1! Ku 51 4 : 01 : 

In their marriages the chief qualifications required in 
the bride are Kill in domeſtic affairs, and eſpecially in 
cutting out and ſewing their garments. On the other 
hand, nothing recommends a ſuitor more than boldneſs, 
activity, and. ſuecefs, in fiſhing and hunting. But at the 
martiage feſtivities the bride puts on a ſhew of gravity, 
and a melancholy air. Here relations never intermarry, 
even to the third or fourth degree of conſanguinity. They 
have a reſpectful idea of marriage, and in general every 
Greenlander has but one wife. They are fond of their 
children, even to a culpable exceſs; and, inſtead of mo- 
derate correction, or checking them for their faults, let 
them do whatever they pleaſe”, 

The men are chiefly employed in hunting and fiſhing, 
for which they have very curious tackle. The boars in 
which the men row out to ſea are about ſix yards Jong, 
and only three quarters of an ell broad in the middle, 
ending in a very ſharp point at both extremities, , They 
are made of very thin narrow boards faſtened together with 
whale-bone, and_ covered 77 .ſeals-ſkins,. Oaly one 
man goes out in theſe. boats, the top of which is cover- 
ed wich Kin, with only an opgni in the mi dle, which, 
when the man has entered, is faſtened tloſe round bis 
waiſt ; ſo that o water cn, ENT. WE boat; and thus 
equipped he will row fixty or ſeventy miles a day, though 
ke has but one oar, which is fix or ſeven feet long, 
aud flat at both ends, Theſe boats are eaſily overſet, 
which they look upon as no, great damage if the owner 
eſcapes with, bis li e. The larger forts of boats are uſed 
chiefly by women. They "have alſo a kind of open 
barges, Which are. likewiſe pointed at both ends; but 
are not very deep: theſe are covered with feal-ſKins, and 
are high at the extremities. They make uſe of them in 
conveying their effects in their emigrations, or when they 
embark for the whale-fiſhery, and in coaſting from one 
part to another. 

The Greenlanders are more frequently employed at ſea 
than on ſhore. When they go to catch whales they put 
on their beſt apparel, fancying that if they were not neat- 
ly dreſſed, the whale would ſhun them. Upon theſe 
occaſions about fifty. perſons, men and women, ſet out 
together in one of the large boats. When they have 
found the whale they ftrike him with their harpoons, to 
which are faſtened lines or ſtraps two or three fathoms 
long, made of ſeal-ſkins; at the end of which they tye a 
bag of a whole ſeal-ſkin filled with air like a bladder, that 
the whale, when he finds himſelf wounded and flies away 
with the harpoon ſticking in his body, may be the ſooner 
tired and eaſily found, the air-bag hindering him from 
keeping long under water. When he loſes ſtrength they 
attack him with ſpears and lances till he is killed, and 
then put on their coats made of dreſſed ſeal-ſkin, with 
boots, gloves, and caps, laced ſo tight together that no 
water can penetrate them, In this garb they Jeap into 
the ſea, and begin to ſlice off the fat all round the body, 
and are ſometimes ſo daring as to get upon the whale's 
back, while he is yetalive, in order to make the quicker 
diſpatch in killing him, and cutting away the fat. 
They uſe much the ſame method in killing the ſeals, 
only the harpoon is leſs, to which is faſtened a line of 
ſeal-ſkin, ſix or ſeven fathoms long, and at the end of it 
a bag of ſeal-ſkin filled with\air, to keep the ſeal when 
wounded from eſcaping by diving : but in the northern 
parts, where the ſea is frozen, they uſe other methods in 
catching of ſeals. They firit look out for the holes, 
which the ſeals themſelves make with their claws, of a- 
bout the bigneſs of a halfpenny, that they may fetch 


They are {aid to prefer the blood of the ſeal to any other | 
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| their breath. On their finding one of thele, holes, they 
ſeat themſelves near it; and as loon as they perceive the 
ſeal put his ſnout to it for air, {ks tans fl ſtrike, him 
with a ſmall harpoon, which they have ready. in their 
hand ; to which is faſtened a {trap of a fathom longs 
which they hold in the other hand. After he is ſtruck 


him up through it; and as ſoon as they have got his head 
above the ice, kill him, and then lift him out. 
They have alſo another way of catching, ſeals: they 
make a great hole in the ice; or, in ſpring, find holes 
made by the ſeals themſelves, through which they get up- 
on the ice, in order to lie and baſk themſelyes in the 
ſun. Near theſe holes they place a low bench, upon 
which they lie down on their belly, having firſt made a 
ſmall hole near the large one, through which they ſoftly 
let down a. pole headed with a harpoon, a ſtrap being 
faſtened to it, which one holds in his hand, while ano- 


watches the coming of the ſeal; which when he perceives, 
” 1 Ke, upon which he who holds the 17 ſtrikes 
the ſeal. 1 

They have another method in the ſpting when the ſeals 
lie upon the ice, near holes which themſelyes make to 
get, up and down ; the Greenlanders, diſguiſed. in ſeal- 

ins, with a long pole in their * 4 move their 
heads forwards and backwards, and ſnort, like a ſeal, 
till they come ſo near him, that they reach him with a 
pole and ſtrike him. | | * 15 

As their fiſhing is the principal concern of theſe people, 
we are from thence * to judge of their characters 
and 2 This is of the utmoſt importance to 
them, ſince on their ability in hunting and fiſhing de- 
pends their whole ſubſiſtence. In fiſhing they make uſe 
of hooks of iron or bones, their lines are made of whale- 
bone cut very ſmall and thin, and with this tackle they 
catch abundance of fiſh. Their way of fiſhing for ſmall 
ſalmon, ot ſea-trout, is as follows: at low water they 
build ſmall encloſures of ſtone, near a river's mouth, or 
any other place where the ſalmon comes: when the tide 
comes in, the ſalmon, which enter the river, paſſes at 
high water over the encloſure, and remains in the river 
till the water falls again, when they endeavour. to return 
to the ſea ; but the fiſhermen waylay them at the en- 
cloſure, and ſtop their paſſage till the time of low ebb, 
when the ſalmon are left on dry land, and may be caught 
with the hand : if they are left in holes, they take them 
with a pole headed with two ſharp hooked bones, or iron 
hooks. 

The Greenlanders are ſtrangers to trades, arts, and 
ſciences. T hey have no traffic one among another, and 
their commerce with foreigners is very inconſiderable. 
They neither uſe nor have any n of money; 
but fix a certain value on iron. 

When the Greenlanders meet together they expreſs 
their mirth by drumming, ſinging, and dancing. They 
are accuſtomed from their very childhood to an unbound- 
ed liberty, all of them being on a level. They have in- 
deed little regard to the forms of ceremony and decorum 
which in other places obtain the name of politeneſs; yet 
are ſree, open, and chearful in converſation, nothin 
pleaſing them better than merry jeſts and raillery. They 
live very ſociably, and repoſe great confidence in each 
other. Amorous intrigues of an unlawful kind are ſel- 
dom or never heard of among them ; and as they abſtain 
from theft, rapine, and violence, among themſelves, they 
are never known upon 2 pretence to make war on their 
neighbours. They think. themſelves greatly ſuperior to 
the Danes, and make no ſcruple to pilſer any thing from 
them, when it can be done with ſafety; but it is probable 
they have little idea of property; and as they behave with 
| ſuch integrity to each other, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
they have learned this pilfering of the Dutch and Daniſh 
ſeamen. They exerciſe great hoſpitality, and indeed have 
moſt things in common; fo that if there be any among 
them who cannot work, or get his livelihood, they do 
not let him ſtarve, but admic him freely to their table. 
They are remarkable for their good- nature and inoffen - 
ſive Frome hatred and envy, ſtrife and rage, are rarely 
heard of among them. They have as great an abbor- 
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and cannot eſcape, they cut the hole large enough to get 


ther, lying upon the bench with his face downwards, 
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earth, and therefore keep nothing under lock and key; 
but leave all ſo free that every body may come at it with- 
out any fear of loſing it. | | 
They are, however, charged with having no idea of a 
God, and ſome authors have ſaid that their language has 
not any expreffion to denote à Supreme Being ; though 


they themſelves 1 that they are convinced of 


the immortality of the ſoul, and believe that as ſoon as 
perſon dies he goes to the land of ſpirits, and there en- 
oys the felicity of hunting from age to ge; while the 
bod 1 and moulders in the duſt. 
hey maintain that there is a ſpirit which they call 
Torngarſuk, to whom they aſcribe a 178 power, 
though not the creation of the world. The Angakuts, or 
prophets, form very whimſical ideas of this being, ſome 
repreſenting him as without form or ſhape, others giving 
him that of a bear, and others pretending that he has a 
large body and but one arm. They aſſign him his abode 
in the lower regions of the earth, where they tell you is 
conſtantly fine ſun-ſhine weather, good water, deer, and 
fowls in abundance. They likewiſe maintain thar a ſpirit 
reſides in the air, whom they name the Moderator, or 
Reftrainer ; for theſe Angakuts pretend, by his order, to 
command the people to abſtain from certain things, as 


reſervatives from evil and danger. They alſo believe 


that there are ſpirits who govern the elements. 

Their notions of the heavenly bodies are alſo very 
whimſical 3 they ſay the moon was once a young man, 
and the ſun a young woman his ſiſter, with whom he was 
familiar in the dark; but that ſhe being deſirous to find 
out her lover, rubbed her hands with ſoot, with which 
ſhe marked his white bear-ſkin coat, and hence they ſay 


came the ſpots in the moon. The ſun flying from his 
embraces, aſcended the air, whither the moon followed 


her, and ſtill continues to purſue, without being able to 
overtake her; but this is probably only a fiction of their 
poets, like thoſe of Ovid in his Metamorphoſes, who alſo 
repreſents the loves of Diana and Endymion. © 
They do not compute or meaſure their time by weeks 
or years, but only by months, beginning their computa- 
tion from the fun's firſt riſing above their horizon in the 
winter, from whence they tell the moons, in order to 
know exactly the ſeaſon in which every fort of fiſh, ſea- 
animals, or birds, ſeek the land, that by this knowledge 


for that they never do but in jeſt, or by way of diveri 
but to contend in verſe; and he who firſt wants words to 
expreſs himſelf in this poetical duel,” is held to be con- 


= 5p be ſuppoſed to 
re of 1magi nation, is 


compoſe are a kind of lyric odes, 


hyme and 


ble regularity in th 
of ſyllables of which their verſes are edllipotkd' 141 ae 


ard to cadence even in their manner of readin 
They ufe this ſort'of poetry, which, all things 77. — 
is as far from being gude, as it is from being exact, to ex. 
preſs all their paſſions, ſuch as love, joy, grief, but more 
eſpecially anger; for 'when two people quarrel in this 
country, it is ſaid they challenge each other, not to fight, 


on, 


quered, and fo the controverſy ends without either blood 


or law-ſuit. 


Mr. Egele, who was ſent to Greenland by the Daniſh 


Society 


r propagating. the'Goſpel, lived among this peo- 


ple fifteen years, which he ſpent with the moſt indefati. 
gable zeal and laborious application, 2 which means he 
c 


made a great number of converts. 


returned to Co- 


penhagen in 1736, and by his ſolicitation a ſeminary was 


catechiſts to be ſent 


founded” in that city' for educating able miffionaries and 
to Gteenland. "The Miffion-college 


alſo ſends young Tads to Greenland to learn the language, 


and to be inſtructed by the miſſion 
qualify them for that ſtation. 


A 


aries there, in order to 


"The Greenland trade is at preſent carried on by the 


Copenhagen company, 


ſhips cyery Years and the 


ing with 


who fend thither three or four 
Irs e Dutch are prohibited from com- 
wveral miles of their colonies. The commo- 


dities Greenland affords for commerce are'whale-blubber, 
whale-bone, ſea-unicorns horns, the ſkins of rein- deer, 
bears, ſeals, and fox-ſkins, Which they barter for the 
following merchandizes ; ſhirts made of white, blue, red, 
and ſtriped linen, coarſe woollen cloth”; Knives, ſaws, 
0 large fiſhing-hooks, and other hard-ware ; look- 


ings gl 


| copper, braſs, and tin, 


g 
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es, rafts, poles, deal boards, cheſts, kettles of 
with other articles. 
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N extent, unknown to the ancients; a country 
diſcovered ſo lately as the year 1491, by the 
judgment, the vigilance, the perſeverance, and maritime 
{kill of the great Columbus, a Genoeſe z. Who, by this 
diſcovery, extended geographical knowledge, perfected 
navigation, opened new ſources of commerce, and gave 
a new Face even to the affairs of Europe. 
America, the fourth grand diviſion. of the earth, re- 
ceived its name from Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine, 
who was far from deſerving that honour, to which he 
had no other claim than a few inconſiderable diſcoveries, 
after Columbus had led the-way, and his drawing a map 
of. the country ; and therefore if it was proper for it to 
receive the name of any European, it might with more 
juſtice have been called Caſumbia, from the great man 
ho made it known to the E 


This New World, as it is emphatically called, extends 
from the frozen regions of the North, where its limits are 
ſecured from the obſervation of the curious by the ſhort- 
neſs of the ſummers and barriers of ice, through an ex- 
tent of country in which ſucceflively paſs all the elimates 
to be found in the other regions of the earth; till you 
come on the ſouth to the ſnowy rocks of Terra del Fuego. 
Thus the continent of America extends from about the 
eightieth degree north to the fifty- ſixth degree ſouth lati- 
tude, ang, where its breadth is known, from the thirty- 
fifth to the hundred and twenty-fifth degree of weſt lon- 


retching between eight and nine thouſand miles in 
length: but in its greateſt breadth, where N 
known, three A ſix hundred and ninety; thou 
in the middle it is not above ſixty or ſeventy miles 
wer., 1 410 | n 
It is bounded on the north by the ſeas about the north 
pole z on the eaſt by Davis's Streights, which ſeparates 
it from Greenland, and by the great Atlantic ocean, 
which divides it from Europe and Africa; on the ſouth 
by the vaſt Southern ocean ; and on the weſt by the 
acific. ocean, which divides it from New Guinea, pro- 
bably another very extenſive continent, and from China, 
Japan, and the eaſt part of Siberia. 

It is very remarkable that the climates of North Ame- 
rica are many degrees colder than any of the countries 
in the ſame 7 in Europe: thus New Britain, which 
is nearly in the ſame latitude with Great Britain, is in- 
ſufferably cold to an European: the greateſt part of the 
ſrozen country of Newfoundland, the bay of St. Lau- 
rence, and Cape Breton, lie oppelite the coaſt of France: 
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W are now entering upon a country of amazing 


itude from London, without including the iſſands ; | , ( 
7 | only for the ſupport of animal life, and all the advantages 
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Nova Scbtia and New England are in the ſame latitude 
as the Bay of Biſcay : New York and Penfylvania lie. 
4 5 to Spain and Portugal. Hence the coldeſt winds 
of North America blow from the north and the weſt, as 
91 do here from the north and the eaſt. 

his vaſt continent is divided almoſt in two by an 
iſthmus about fifteen hundted miles in length, and in 
one place fo narrow as to be, as hath been already inti- 
mated, only about fixty miles over; but being moun- 
tainous, it would be impoſſible E to open a com- 
munication there with the Pacific ocean, which lies on 
the other ſide of it. All the eontinent to the north of 
this iſthmus, together with the iſthmus itſelf, is ſtiled 
North America ; and all to the ſouth of it, includin 
that even on this fide the equator, is tiled South 
America. : 

North America is far from being mountainous, and 
chiefly conſiſts of gentle aſeents and level plains ; the 
N hills in this extenſive tract are called the Apal - 
achian or Aligany mountains, which extend on the back 
of our ſouthern colonies. But in South America is 
the immenſely long and lofty chain called the Cordillera 
of the Andes, which in height and length exceed any 
chain of mountains in the other three parts of the earth; 
for beginning near the iſthmus of Darien, they extend to 
the ftreights of Magellan, cutting the whole ſouthern 
part of Forks into two, and running a length of four 
thouſand three hundred miles, 

America is alſo extremely well watered by tiyers, not 


of fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the in- 
tercourſe of the diſtant inhabitants by water. In North 
America the great river Miſhflippi, riſing from unknown 
ſources, runs above two thouſand miles chiefly from 
north to ſouth, receiving in its courſe the Ohio, the 
Ouabache, and other large rivers, ſcarcely inferior to 
the Rhine or the Danube, navigable almoſt to their 
ſources, and laying open the inmoſt receſſes of this con- 
tinent. Near the heads of theſe are extenſive lakes of 
freſh water, which have a communication with each 
other, and with the great river St. Laurence, which is 
navigable for ſhips above four hundred miles from its 
mouth, where it is ſaid to be ninety miles broad. On 
the eaſtern fide of North America are the fine rivers Hud- 


others of great length and depth. 
But in South America are the two Jargeſt rivers in the 
known world, the river of Amazons, and the Rio de la 


Plata : the firſt riſes in Peru, and, after a courſe of aboye 
71 | three 


ſon, Delaware, Potowmack, Suſquehanna, and ſeveral 
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three thouſand fix hundred miles, in which it receives | to be found in any other parts of the world, for their 
a prodigious number of navigable rivers, falls into the ſurprizing beauty, fine ſhape, bright and lowing co- 
ocean between Braſil and Guiana. The Rio de la louts. The ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are as ok fraught 
Plata, or Plate-river, riſes in the heart of the Sanz: with the greateſt plenty and variety of fiſn. 
and becomes ſo large by the agceſſion of other conli- | Before the arrival of the Europeans they had arts of 
derable rivers, that it pours ſuch an immenſe flood into their own ; they had ſome notion of painting, and alſo 
the ſea, that it makes it taſte freſh for ſeveral leagues4 formed pictures by the beautiful arrangement of feathers 
from the ſhore. Beſides theſe there is the Oronoko, and | of all colours, and in ſome parts built palaces and temples, 
ſeveral other very conſiderable rivers. Though the uſe of iron was unknown, they poliſhed 
A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each ſide the equa- | precious ſtones, cut down trees, and made not only ſmall 
tor, muſt neceſſarily have a variety of ſoils as well as | canoes, but boats of conſiderable extent. Their hatchets 
climates ; but if we except the moſt northern and ſouth- | were headed with a ſharp flint, and of flints they made 
ern parts, which here, as every! where elſe, are natu- Knives. Thus, at the arrival of the Europeans, t 
rally cold and barren ; the reſt is an immenſe treaſury afforded a liyely picture of the primitive ſtate of mankind 
of nature, producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, | itt the infancy of the world. At that period the arts, 
fruits, trees, and woods, to be met with in the other | the ſciences, and all the learning that had long flouriſh- 
parts of the world, and many of them in greater quanti- ed in theſe more enlightened parts of the earth, were 
ties and higher perfection. The gold and filver ot Ame- entirely unknown. heſe, which had before travelled 
rica has ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities | welt from Egypt to Greece, and from thence to Rome, 
of thoſe valuable metals, that they are become vaſtly | have proceeded in the ſame courſe, and are daily gaining 
more common; fo that the gold and filver of Europe now | ground where ignorance reigned triumphant ; and the 
bears little proportion to * high price ſet upon them | time may arrive when America may become the ſeat of 
before the diſcovery of America. Fe migty empires, and be diſtinguiſhed by cities extenſive 
This country alſo produces an immenſe quantity of as Babylon, ang beautiful as Athens and Palmyra. 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and other va- | North America is divided 
luable ſtones, which are brought from thence into Eu-]. I. Into the dominions of Great Britain : containing 
rope, in ſuch quantities, as haye alſo greatly lowered | Labrador, or New. Britain, with the countries about 
their value. To theſe may be added a great number of] Hudſon's-bay, Canada, Nova Scotia, New England, 
other commodities, which, though of leſs price, are of | New York, the Jerſies, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
much greater uſe, Of this ſort are the conſtant and Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida. 
plentiful ſupplies of cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwood, With many, rich and fertile iſlands, the principal of 
braſil, fuſtick, pimento, lignum-vitz, rice, ginger, which are Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Providence, 
cacao, or the chocolate-nut, ſugar, tobacco, banillas, Jamaica, St. Chriſtophers, Antego, Nevis, Dominica, 
cotton, red - wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and | Barbuda, Anguilla, Montſerrat, ''Tobago, St. Vincent, 
China, Jeſuits-bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, | Barbadoes, the Granades, and Granada. To which may. 
caſſia, tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergris, and a great | be added the Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands. 
variety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, before II, The dominions of Spain: containing Louiſiana, 
the diſcovery of America, we were either entire ſtrangers, | Old Mexico, New Mexico, and California, in North 
or forced to buy at an extravagant rate from Aſia and | America, With the extenſive countries of Terra Firma, 
Africa, Iferxru, and La Plata, or rg. — South America. 
America has alſo a variety of moſt excellent fruits, | With the valuable iſlands of Cuba, half of Hiſpaniola, 
which here grow wild to great perfection; as pine- | or St. Domingo, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and Margatetta, 
apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, mali- in North America, Chiloe, the Kings or Pearl Iſlands, 
catons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, vaſt num- Juan Fernandes, and the Gallipagos Iſlands, in the Pa- 
bers of culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and | cific ocean. 
plants. Add to this the ſurprizing fertility with which | III. The dominions of France, by the late peace 
the ſoil is bleſſed, by which many exotic productions] confined to the farther fide of the river Miſſiſſippi, are 
are nouriſhed in as great perfeion as in their native | now ſaid to be 8 with Spain. 
ground. The French have, however, the following iſlands: 
With all this plenty and variety, the vaſt continent of St. Martin's, St. Bartholomew's, Deſeada, Guadalupe, 
America formerly laboured under the want of many ne- Marigalante, Martinico, St, Croix, aud part of Hiſpa- 
cellary and uſeful commodities : for upon the firſt land- niola. 
ing of the Europeans, they found neither corn, wine, | IV. The dominions of Portugal conſiſt of the rich and 
nor oil; the inhabitants in many places knew not the uſe | extenſive country of Braſil, in South America. 
of corn, but made their bread cf pulſe or roots: their | V. The dominions of the Dutch conſiſt of Surinam, 
diink was the water of the clear ſpring; and, with regard | on the continent of South America ; with the iſlands of 
to money, they were ignorant of the uſe of it. Our kind | Curaflao, Bonaire, and Aruba, near the coaſt of Terra 
of ſheep, goats, cows, aſſes, and horſes, were not to be Firma; with Euſtatia and Saba, two of the Caribbee 
found there, though the land abounded with paſtures ; | Iſlands. | . 
and at firſt the fight of a man on horſeback would throw VI. Thoſe of the Danes conſiſt only of one of the 
a whole troop of theſe innocent and ſimple inhabitants | Caribbee Iſlands, named St. Thomas. | 
into a dreadful panic. But all theſe animals have been | VII. The parts ſtill poſſeſſed by the native Indians, 
brought hither in ſuch plenty, and have increaſed fo faſt | which are the countries north-weſt of Mexico; the 
in thoſe fertile paſtures, that the country has no want of | greateſt part of Guiana, and all the moſt ſouthern part 
them, as appears from the innumerable hides, particu- | of the continent, as Patagonia, and the iſland Terra del 
larly of oxen, continually exported from thence. How- &—. | 
ever, in the room of theſe domeſtic animals they had e ſhall begin with the dominions of Great Britaig, 
others no leſs valuable, and to which we in Barer which are bounded on the north by the ocean and lands 
were utter ſtrangers ; theſe we ſhall deſcribe in the coun- | near the north pole, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, 
tries where they are bred, on the ſouth by the Gulph of Mexico, and on the welt 
The ſame may be ſaid of the vaſt variety of birds to | by unknown lands inhabited by the native Indians. 
be ſeen there, pa of which greatly ſurpals all that are a | 
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of the Northern Part of the BRITISH AMERICAN Dominions, particularly 
of the Countries bordering on HUDSON'S-BAY ; with the Iſlands of NE. 
FOUNDLAND, CAPE BRE TON, and St. JOHN. 


SECT. 1. 


he Countries bordering on Hudſon bay; a particular 
h pace of the Climate, Soil, Vegetables, and Minerals ; 
with a Deſcription of the Beaver. | 


——__—__ 


Engliſh, particularly the countries bordering on 
dſon's- bay, which are ſituated between the fiftieth and 
ſeyentieth degree of north latitude, and extend between 
the fifty-firſt and one hundredth degree of weſt longi- 
tude, including Hudſon's-bay ; are bounded on the 
north by unknown lands and ſeas about the pole, on the 
eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the ſouth by the Gulph 
of St. Lawrence and Canada, and on the weſt by un- 
known lands. Were we to extend the country claimed 
by Great Britain as far as our mariners have diſcover- 
ed to the north, we might ſtretch it to eighty-one de- 
thicty minutes north latitude ; for ſo far captain 
udſon and captain Baffin have failed, and gave their 
names to the bays fo called; but we are not ſolicitous 
to extend the bounds of the countries ſubject to Britain 
to regions where no Briton has ever ſettled, and which 
we have neither purchaſed nor conquered. 

The knowledge we have obtained of theſe countries 
is owing to the repeated attempts that have been made 
todiſcover a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. But 
though theſe countries, which extend ſixteen hundred 
miles in length, are claimed by Great Britain, and diſ- 


T moſt northern part of Anjetica ſubject to the 
u 


tinguiſhed by Engliſh names, as the eaſt coaſt by that of | 


New Britain, and the weſt by that of New North Wales 
and New South Wales ; yet very little advantage has 
been made of them, except by the Hudſon's-bay com · 
pany, who have ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt of Hud- 
ſon's-bay, and therefore an accurate and diſtin& account 
of them cannot be expected. With reſpect to the climate 
we ſhall give ſome account of it from Mr. Ellis, who 
failed chither in 1746, and wintered in the country on 
the welt fide of the Bay. 

This gentleman wintered in a creek about five miles 
above York Fort, in the fifty ſeventh degree thirty mi- 
nutes latitude, a fituation ſo far to the ſouth, that the 
weather might be ſuppoſed to be tolerable ; but fearing 


that they might be froze to death in their ſhips, they built. 


a houſe of thick pieces of timber, with the ſpaces between 
ſtutfed with moſs, and plaſtered over with clay : the door 
was low and ſmall, the fire- place was in the middle, and 
over it a chimney to let out the ſmoke. It was placed 
on an eminence ſurrounded with trees; about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the front was a handſome baſon of 
water, called the Beaver- creek; and they were protected 
from the north and north-eaſt winds by thick and tall 
woods, On the ſecond of November the cold was ſo 
intenſe, that all the bottled beer was froze ſolid, though 
packed up in tow near a good fire; and on the ſixth the 
cold became inſupportable abroad, About this time they 
put on their winter-dreſs, which conſiſted of a robe of 

aver-ſkins that reached, to their heels, two waiſtcoats 
under it, -a cap and mittins of the ſame lined with flan- 
nel, a pair of Indian ſtockings over their yarn ones, with 
ſhoes. of ſoſt tanned mooſe or elk- ſæin, under which they 
wore two or three pair of blanket, or thick duffil ſocks ; 
and a pair of ſnow-ſhoes about five feer long and eigh- 
teen inches wide, to prevent their ſinking in the ſnow, 
compleated their dreſs. This, with ſome alterations, 
is the garb of the Indians, who have taught it the Engliſh. 
They uſually put at leaſt an borſe-load of wood at a time 
into their ſtove, which was built of bricks ſix feet long, 
twa wide, and three high. When the wood was near 
1 


S! 


burnt they beat off the embers, threw out the brands 
and then ſtopped up the top of the chimney. This cauſed 
a ſulphureous ſuffocating ſmell, and ſo great a heat, that, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, they often 
ſweat ; yet if a door or window was but opened, tho 
cold air ruſhed in with great fury, turning the incloſed 
vapours into ſmall ſnow; nor could all the heat they 
could raiſe keep the windows, the ſides, and cieling, 
free from ice: thoſe whoſe bed-cloaths touched the 
wall were generally froze faſt to it in the morning, 
and their breath ſettled in a white hoar froſt upon the 
blankets. This happened ſoon after the fire went out. 
As the houſe cooled, the ſap that had been thawed in the 
timbers with the heat froze, ſplitting the wood in cracks, 
with a noiſe reſembling the report of a mugket. | 

No liquid can here withſtand the cold; Fr and 

Y 


even ſpirits of wine, froze z but the latter only to a 
conſiſtence like oil, All liquors under the proof of com- 
mon {ſpirits became perfectly ſolid, and burſt the veſſels 
that contained them, whether they were of wood, tin, or 
even copper. The ice in the river was above eight feet 
thick, and they could keep their proviſions ſweet as long 
as they pleaſed, without the aſſiſtance of ſalt ; for their, 
ame froze the inſtant it was killed. The hairs, rab- 
its, and partridges, which in ſummer are brown and 
grey, change in- winter to white, Every animal is here 
urniſhed by nature with extraordinary furs, to, reſiſt the 
cold, which fall off as the warm weather returns; and 
even this is the caſe with the dogs and cats brought hi- 
ther from Europe. If the men touched iron, or any 
other ſolid ſurface, their fingers were froze faſt to it ; or 
if in drinking a dram of brandy out of a glaſs, they 
touched it with their tongue or lips, in pulling it away 
the ſkin was left upon it. They buried their beer 
twelve feet deep in the ground, on a bed of willow and 
raſs, both under and over it; and then covered it twelve 
cet deep with a ſoapy earth; yet ſome of the caſks of 
ſmall beer next to the ſides were frozen, and the ſtrong 
iron-bound caſks burſt, though the ſpirituous part re- 
mained fluid in the heart of the ice, oo was ſtrong ; but 
the ice, on being melted, taſted quite vapid; other caſks 
were not burſt, | | 
From this account of the ſeverity of the winter one 
would imagine, that it muſt be extremely uncomfortable, 
and its inhabitants very unhappy z but this is far from 
being the caſe, for though the weather is cold, they have 
abundance of furs to ſhelter them from its violence, and 
many other conveniences that in ſome meaſure put them 
on a level with thoſe who live in a milder climate ; and 


| however extraordinary it may appear, there are Engliſh- 


men who have lived in the company's ſettlements for ſome 
years, who prefer that . to any other. | 
There are here 1 een parhelia or mock ſuns, 
and halos about the ſun and moon, which are very lumi- 
nous, and beautifully ** with all the colours of the 
rainbow. Our author obſerves, that he has ſeen ſix of 
theſe parhelia at a time. The true ſun alſo riſes and ſets 
with a large cone of yellow light perpendicular to it; and 
no ſooner does it diſappear than the aurora borealis ſpreads 
a thouſand different lights and colours over the whole 
concave of the ſky, with ſuch reſplendent beauty, that 


even the full moon does not efface their luſtre, Hovgh 
or 


they are more apparent when ſhe does not ſhine ; 
then one may diſtinctly read by them, and the ſhadows 
of objects are ſeen upon the ſnow tending to the ſouth- 
eaſt, The ſtars ſeem to burn with a fiery red, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe near the horizon. | | 
tn the ſouthern parts of this country the ſoil is fertile, 


- 


| the ſurface being a looſe dark mould, under hs" are 
ayers. 
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layers of different coloured clay. Near the ſhore the their meaſures ſo well, as always to make the tree fall t 
land is low and marſhy, covered with trees of various | wards the water, that they may have the leſs diſtance tg 


ſorts; and within land are large plains, with little 
age except moſs, interſperſed with tufts of trees, and 
ome 


oll it, when, they have cut off the branches, Th; 
ey Toke it eb the place appointed, and theſe — hs 


akes. In the country are a great variety of ſhrubs | cut bigger or leſs to ſuit their convenience. Sometimes 


and plants, with many. of thoſe known in Europe, as | they ule the trunks of large trees, which they lay flat in 


the gooſebetry, curfaht, and cranberry, ſtrawberries, an- 


gelica, wild auriculas, ſavige, many of the Lapland | channel, and then. interweaving ſma 


the watery at othets they ae che bottom of the 


branches, fill u 


plants, and others that are unknown to us, There are | the vacancies with elay, mud, and moſs, in ſuch 2 man 
great quantities of wild rice by the ſides of the lakes and C ner, as fenders the dam very tight and ſecure. In theſe 
. rivers ; there is alſo long graſs and good meadow ground, | works their "tails ſerve them for carts and trowe]: and 
- at the factories are tolerable gardens, eſpecially at | their teeth for axes ; their paws ſupply the place of hands 
ork Fort, Albahy, and Mooſe- river, where moſt kinds and their feet ſerve inſtead of oars, = N 


of Engliſh garden · ſtuff grow very well, as beans, peas, 


The conſtruction of their houſes is no leſs admirable; 


cabbages, turnipo, and many kinds of fallads. Farther they are generally built upon Hic at ſome diſtance from 


within land the country is much more fruitſul, the ſum- 
mers warmer, the winters ſhorter, and leſs ſevere. 
There are many forts of minerals here: lead-ore is ſaid | i 
to be found: in Medty on the ſurſace of the earth - near, 

Cburchill- Fort: iron - ore is likewiſe to be met with, and 


the ſhore, but ſometimes clo 
| the firſt make holes at the bottom of the water for plant- 


eto the banks of the rivers ; 


ng {ix poſts, upon which each of their edifices is buflt 


- + 4 


in a molt curious manner; their form is round, with 


flat roof; the walls are two feet thick, and fomerings' 


the natives WhO live to the northward frequently bring more z they are formed of the fame materials as the dams, 


pieces of copper to that factory. There are likewiſe. a | 


ult mentjoned, and every part is ſo well finiſbed, that no 


t variety of tales, ſpars, : and !rgek-cryſtals' af differ - air can poſſibly enter ; about two. thirds of the edifice ;; 
Ethos as red and white, the former reſembling | raiſed above the water; in this they lodge, and are "ak 


1h into  pentangular priſms, 
is 


rubies, and the latter, which are very tranſparent; |\fulta keep it clean. They have generally three or four 
; | * orchern parts different avenues to each houſe, which they enter Ad 


found a kind of cual? the aſbeſtos, or ſtemer- flax, is water. T'o provide proviſions agsinſt the winter, they 


common here; and alſo a ſtone of 4 black, ſmooth, | draw the ſticks they cut from the trees, and thruſting one 


and ſhining ſurface, that eaſily ſeparates into thin tran(- 


he country likewiſe abounds; in various kinds of mar- 


| end into the mud, let them lie under the water to pre- 
leaves, uhich the natives uſe 48 lookibg-glaſles, | ſerve the bark green and tender for their winter proviſions, 
'T here are ſometimes found eight or ten beavers in one 


ble, ſome ſpeckled with green, blue, and ted: and others houſe ; at others not more than three or four; and let 


periectly white. © $114 tit 95] 
Among the animals are deer, 


othet beaſts; with a great variety of bitda, as ſwans, | 


Fit - 4 108] 1 NIV vs them be as numerous as they will. they all Iod La 1 
its, beavers, and one floor. ne zu odge upon 


When the ſnows melt and raiſe the ſtream, they leave 


wild-geeſe, plover, ducks, and 5 — that fly to their dwelling, and ſeparate till the ſeaſon returns for re- 
the northward in the ſpring to breed, and return to the | pairing them, or ſor building new ones, which is in the 


As 


fkins of beavers, and as the pri trade conſiſts -in | 1 


ſouthward in autumn. Fhere are likewiſe, eagles, hawks, | month of July, The Indians lay traps for the beavers in 
idges, pheafants, crows, and owls, | the paths they frequent, and bait them with freſh-cut pop- 
inhabitants of this country are eloathed in the lar boughs, which they are very fond of. Sometimes the 


ndians open the ice near the beaver-houſes, at which 


thoſe skins, with which they have ſupplied us by means opening one ſtands, while another diſturbs the houſe; 
of the Hudſon's-bay- company, it will be proper to give when the beaver haſtening to make his eſcape at the open- 
here a deſcription of that curious animal. A large beaver ing, ſeldom fails of having his brains beat out the moment 
is about twenty-eight inches in length, from the hind | he raiſes his head above the water. — 

.— of the to the root of the tail and weighs ſiuty . The beavers are excellent food, but the tongue and 
ſeventy pounds, but their colour is different ; in ſome | tail are the moſt delicious parts. The Indians ſome- 


great age ; the females generally bring forth four young 


places they are black, in others white, and in others times roaſt theſe. animals in the ſame manner as we do 
almoft of the colour of the deer. The beaver lives to-a | pigs, firſt burning off their fur. 
The coaſts 28 ſeals, | and the rivers and 


uented by 


ones at a time. Their jawsare furniſhed wich two.cutters lakes have very large fturgeon, pike, and trout; with 


ojects over the lower one; the head is ſhaped 


and eight grinders 3 the upper cutter is two inches and a two very delicious kinds of fiſh ; the one called titymag, 
half in length, and the lower ſomething longer, The the other reſembling an cel, f 
white, and called by 


_ ſpotted with yellow and 
the natives muthoy ; theſe are 


upper jaw 

like that a rat, and is-{malt in proportion to its body ;-| reckoned. fatteft in winter, when they are caught by 

its ſhout is long, its eyes ſmall; and its ears ſharp and making holes in the ice, and letting down a baited 

round; its legs are but about five inches in length; with hook, at which the fiſh greedily bites, At the mouths 
ws formed like 'a man's hand ; but the hind-feet are | of the rivers, Eſpecially thoſe more to the north, are 
ebbed like the toes of: a-gooſe.. "The: tail is ſhaped like | plenty of fine ſalmon, trout, and a fiſh called a ſucker, 

the blade of a paddle, and is four inches. broad where it | which reſembles a carp.. There comes in with the flood 

Joins to the dody, five: or fix in the middle, and three at tide a great number of white whales, which might 

| 2 4 | | 


the extremity : 1t is. about fourteen inches in Jengthy and | eaſily be taken. 


about an inch in thickneſs, It is covertd with a ſcaly 


skin, the ſcales being near a quarter of an ing long, and. 


fold over each other, like thoſe of a fil. ls 274; 
The ancient writers of natural hiſtory are miſtaken in 


$34 4 1 ® © » , 
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ing, that the beavers bite off their teſticles! n | n x 
aſſerting, that W Wale when pure The Perſons, Dreſs, Mokiners, Cites, and Religion of tht 


The induſtry, foreſight, and good management of 


toreum, is the inguinal glands of this animal!“ -; |, 1ndians on 


thoſe who never ſaw them. When they want to fqrm.a 


Fristen of Terk Hachen. h 


animals is. extremely ſurptiz ing, 8 Lo ns ire of the middle dre, a4 of * coppet 


ſettlement, three or four, or more of them, aſſamble ta- 


ave proviſions, ſuch as the Bark of trees, particularly 
roots, or graſs, with every thing neceſſary for ereQting | 
their edifices, which muſt be ſurroutded with water; 

and. if there de neither a convenient lake nor pond they 


'by ſtopping th ſe of ſome Ii ey 
| MANLY For his —5 ; 'cut Pan, ag a which reach ſo high as to ſerve alſo for breeches, and 
bove the place where they are re to build, and take they make their ſhoes of the ſame materials, 0 


4 


„colour: they have. black eyes, and long, lank, 


| n : black hair 3 but their features vary as In Europe. They 
her, and firſt pitch upon a, place where they may axe of a chearful diſpoſition, good-hatured, affable,friend- 


ly, and honeſt in their dealin 


13 . 
In ſummer the men are clothed in & doſe coat made 


of blanket, which they buy of the Engliſh fettled in their 
neighbourhood, © They have a pair of leather ſtockings, 
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The cloaths of the women differ from thoſe of the men 
only in their generally wearing a petticoat, that in winter 
comes a little lower than their knees, Their ordinary 
apparel is made of the skins of deer, otters, or beaver, 
with the hair or fur on them. The fleeves of their up- 


r habit are generally tied on with 2 at the ſhoal- 


ders, ſo that their arm-pits, even in the depth of winter, 
are expoſed to the cold, which they imagine contributes 
to their health : their diſeaſes indeed are but few, and 
thoſe chiefly ariſe from colds caught after drinking ſpiri- 
tuous liguors, which they buy of the Engliſh; and it is 
a mclancholy truth, that thoſe who live near the ſettle- 
ments of the Hudſon's-bay Company, are, by drun- 
kenneſs, become meagre, ſmall, indolent, and hardly 
able to encounter the hardſhips of the country; while 
thoſe who live at a diſtance are hardy, vigorous, and 
active. 

They dwell in tents covered with mooſe and deer- 
skins ſewed together. Theſe are of a circular form, pro- 
bably on account of its being moſt capacious and conve- 
nient for their fitting round the fire, which is in the 
middle. They are formed of poles, which are extended 
at the bottom, and at the top — to the center, where 
an — is left to admit the light and let out the 
ſmoke. I hey firew the bottom with the top of pine- 
trees, and lie with their feet to the fire, and their heads 
to the ſides of the tent. The entrance is generally on 
the ſouth-weſt fide, and they go in by lifting up one 
of the skins, to which is faſtened a piece of ſtick, to make 
it flap cloſe. 

They have no dependance for ſubſiſtence on the fruits 
of the carth, but live entirely on the animals they take 
in hunting or catch in traps, They every ſeafon make 
a prodigious ſlaughter among the deer, from the abſurd 
opinion that the more they deſtroy, the greater plenty 
will fucceed ; hence they ſometimes leave three or four 
hundred dead on the plains, taking out only their tongues, 
and leavin their carcaſſes either to rot or to be devoured 

by the wild beaſts. At other times they attack them in 

e water, and bring great numbers on floats to the fac- 
tories. They alſo live upon birds, and even feed on 
_ eagles, hawks, crows, and owls, as well as on partridges, 
wild-geeſe, and ducks. They generally boil their fleſh, 
and eat it by itſelf, drinking the water it is boiled in, 
which they eſteem very wholeſome ; and in the ſame 
manner they dreſs their fiſh. 


Theſe ignorant people have many amiable qualities: 


they are influenced in their behaviour by a natural love 
of rectitude, that reftrains them from all acts of violence 
and injuſtice, as effectually as the moſt rigorous laws. 
The chiefs of every family, or tribe, who are generally 
choſen from among the moſt ancient of the people, 
uſually for their skill in hunting, their experience in trade, 
and their valour in the wars, in which they frequent] 
engage, direct thoſe who reſide with them in their dif. 
ferent employments ; but their advice is rather followed 
through deference and reſpect than any compulſive obli- 
gation. | 
They have, however, ſome cuſtoms which muſt appear 
very whimſical, and others that are extremely cruel. It 
is eſteemed a great offence for a woman to ſtride over the 
legs of a man when he fits on the ground, and they 
even think it beneath them to drink out of the fame veſ- 
ſel with their wives. They have another cuſtom that 
; muſt appear ſhocking to every humane mind, and in which 
. they are in ſome meaſure imitated by the Hottentots. 
The latter, as hath been mentioned in treating of Cali- 
fornia, expoſe their parents, when labouring under the 
infirmities of old age, to periſh with hunger, or to be de- 
voured by wild beaſts, and theſe wretches ſtrangle theirs; 
for when their parents grow ſo old as to be unable to 
ſupport themſelves, by their own labour, they require 
their children to ſtrangle them, and their performing it 
is eſteemed an act of duty. This is done in the following 
manner: the old perſon's grave being dug, he goes into 
it, and after having converied and ſmoked a pipe, or per- 
haps drank a dram or two with his children, he informs 
them that he is ready ; upon which two of them put a 
thong about his neck, then one ſtanding on one fide, and 


the other oppoſite to him, pull violently till he has expired; 
. 96 | 


they then cover him with earth, and over that ere& 4 
Kind of rough monument of ſtones. Such old people as 
have no children, require this office of their friends; but 
in this caſe it is not always complied with. 
| They have alſo à very ſtrange maxim of policy, which 
is obliging their women to -procure frequent abortions, 
by the uſe of a certain herb; common in that country, in 
order to eaſe themſelves of the heavy burthen of an help- 
leſs family. Savage as this cuſtom is, it is leſs barbarous 
than that anciently ptactiſed by the polite and civilized 
Greeks and Romans, as it is ſtill by the Chineſe and Hot- 
tentots, of expoſing their children, and leaving them te 
periſh with hunger or be devoured by wild beaſts. l 
They acknowledge a Being of infinite goodneſs, whom 
they ſtile Uckewma, or the Great Chief, Wom they con 
ſider as he author of all the bleſſings they enjoy, and 
ſing a kind of hymns to his praiſe; in à grave and folemii 
tone, that is not altogether diſagreeable ; but their reli- 
gious ſentiments are very inconſiſtent and confuſed, The 
likewiſe acknowledge another being, whom rhey call 
Wittieca, and repreſent as the author of all evil; of him 
they are much afraid; but it is not ſaid that they uſe any 
methods to appeaſe him; | n 
Though theſe people ſpend the beſt patt of their lives 
in procuring neceſſaries, and might eaſily lay up à ſtore 
of proviſions to ſecure them againſt want; yet they take 
little care of futurity, From their natural generofity 
they are very free of their proviſions when they have 
plenty, and, except drying a little veniſon and fiſh, take 
no care to have a ſupply againſt winter, The Indiatis 
who come in the ſummer to trade at the ſactories, ſome- 
times not obtaining the ſuccours they expected, have been 
obliged to finge off the fur from thouſands of beaver- 
ſkins, in order to feed upon the leather : but when they 
are thus reduced to the greateſt extremity, they behave 
with a patience that is eaſier to admire than to imitate. 
They frequently travel two or three hundred miles, 
even in the depth of winter, through a wide open coun- 
try, without meeting with any houſe to receive them, or 
carrying any tent for their protection. At the approach 
of night they raiſe a kind of fence with bruftwood, by 
the ſide of which they kindle a fire, and having cleared' 
away the ſnow, they lie down upon. the ground, and 


ſleep between the fire and the fence : but when they hap- 
pen to be benighted where no wood can be obtained, 
they are obliged to lie down under the fnow, as is prac-' 
tiſed in Siberia and ſome other countries; and by this 
means they are in a great meaſure ſheltered 'from the 
ſharpnefs of the piercing air. | p 
As York-fort is ſituated on the weſt coaſt of Hudſon's- 
bay, in the country, the manners of whoſe inhabitants 
we have juft deſcribed, and is confidered as the moſt ya- 
luable,@ft the Hudſon's-bay Company's ſettlement, we 
ſhall here give a deſcription of it. It is feared on the 
ſouthern branch of Port Nelſon- river, called Hays's-' 
river, within five miles of its fall into the ſea, in the 
latitude of fifty-ſeven degrees twenty minutes, and in 
the ninety-third degree fiſty- eight minutes weft longitude. 
This fort and factory is in a clear fpace, ſurrounded on 
three fides by the woods, with an open front to the 
water. The fort is a ſquare building, flanked with four 
ſmall baſtions, all of them covered, and at preſent con- 
verted either into lodging or ftore-rooms. There are 
three ſmall patteraroes placed on each of the curtains ; 
the whole is paliſadoed : a battery of pretty large guns 
commands the river, and a fmall breaft-work of turf is 
thrown up by way of defence of the battery ; but even 
in time of war the number of people who reſide there 
amount to no more than between thirty and forty. On 
the ſouth-eaſt of the fort is a dock for rebuilding or re- 
pairing ſloops or boats, between which and the battery 
is a piece of land called The Plantation, where the In- 
dians who come to the factory pitch their tents ; and 
there are generally one or two tents of old infirm Indians, 
both men and women, who are maintained by the facto 
from which this place is ſeparated by two rows of high 
paliſadoes : between theſe are fore houſes, the kit- 
chen, and ſome work-fhops low built; and within the 
inner paliſadoes are ſmall fpots fowed with” turnips, 
colworts, ſallads, and other garden ſtuff. But however 
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formidable this fort may appear to the natives, it is inca- 
pable of defence, ſhould it happen to be attacked by 
an European army. 


SECT. III. 


be Perſons, Dreſi, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the differ- 
Le Ti rik of Ae, or Eſtimows, chiefly ſcated on the 
Eaft Side of Hudſon's-bay. 


T would not be difficult, in treating of the countries 
which border on Hudſon's-bay, to give the names and 
ſituation of the number of little iſlands, harbours, and 
creeks, but it is impoſſible to give a good account of 
any of them, that will either anſwer the purpoſes of in- 
ſtruction or entertainment; 5 ſhall therefore confine 
ourſelves to the different inhabitants. 

The principal inhabitants ſituated to the north of thoſe 
juſt deſcribed are the Eſkimeaux, which name 1s derived 
from an Indian word that fignifies eaters of raw fleſh ; 
for after thoroughly drying the fleſh of the beaſts they 
kill, they eat it without any other preparation; and it is 
evident that tothis Indian term is added a French termi- 


nation; but to adapt it to the Engliſh pronunciation, it 


1d rather have been written by our authors Eſkimows 
people are of ſeveral tribes, and we ſhall begin 
with thoſe who live on the borders of the ſtreights which 
enter into Hudſon's-bay. They are of a middle ſize, 
robuſt, and inclinable to be fat. Their heads are large, 
and their faces. round and ſwarthy ; their eyes are black, 
ſmall, and ſparkling ; their noſes flat, their lips thick, 
and their hair lank and black : they have broad ſhoulders, 
and their apps, is proportionable; but their feet are 
extraordin . : 
The far of the Eſkimows is chearful and ſpright · 
ly ; but ſome nations of them are ſaid to be ſubtle, cun- 
ning, and deceitful, great flatterers, and much addicted 
to pilfer from ſtrangers ; eaſily rendered bold by encou- 
ragement, but as eaſily frightened ; and ſo attached to 
their own country, that ſome, who have been taken 
priſoners by the Souchers Indians when they were boys, 
and brought to the factories, have for ſeveral years re- 
gretted their abſence from their native country, and the 
enjoyment of what they loved when they were there: 
thus one of them, after having been fed on Engliſh 
diet, being preſent when an Engliſhman was cutting up 
a ſeal, from which the 'train-oil ran very plentifully, 
ſcooped up what he could ſave with his hands, and ſwal- 
lowing it, cried, . Ah! commend me to my own dear 
country, where I N my belly-full of this.“ 
The men's cloaths are made of ſeals-ſkins, and ſometimes 
of the ſkins of land and ſea-fowl ſewed together ; their 
coats have a hood like a capuchin, are cloſe from the 
breaſt before, and reach no lower than the middle of the 
thigh: the breeches are cloſe before and behind, gathered 
like a purſe, with a ſtring, and tied about their waiſts ; 
they have ſeveral pair of boots and ſocks, which they 
wear one over another, to keep them warm and dry, 
The difference between the dreſs of the men and that of 
the women is, that the latter have a narrow flap behind 
to their jacket, that reaches to their heels. Their h6ods 
are likewiſe larger and wider at the ſhoulders, for the ſake 
of carrying their children in them at their backs; and 
their boots, which are a great deal wider, are commonly 
ſtuck out with whalebone, becauſe when they want to 
put a child out of their arms, they lip it into one of 
their boots till they can take it up again. A few of them 
wear ſhifts of ſeals bladders ſewed together. Their cloaths 
are in general ſewed very neatly : this is performed with 
an ivory needle, and the finews of a deer ſplit fine, and 
uſed for thread. They diſcover a good deal of taſte in 
adorning them with ſtripes of different coloured ſkins 
ſewed inthe manner of borders, cuffs, and robings for their 
cloths, which altogether appear handſome as well as 
convenient. | g | 
One fingular part of their dreſs is their ſnow eyes, as 
they properly call them, Theſe are bits of wood, or 
ivory, formed to cover the organs of ſight, and tied at 
the back of the head: in each piece are two ſlits of the 
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| waiſt at the above-mentioned rim, which efteCtually ſhuts 


| ſo very improper for the purpoſes to which they employ 


Hupsox's gay; 


ſame length with the eyes, but natrower; through which 
they ſee very diſtinctly. This invention prevents 1lagw 
blindneſs, a very painful diſorder, occaſioned by we 
brightneſs of the light reflected jrom the ſnow, eſpccialiy 
in ſpring. Their uſe ſtrengthens the ſight, and becomes 
ſo habitual to them, that when they would obſerve an 
object at a great diſtance, they commonly look through 
them, as we do through a peripective-glals. - 

The ſame fpirit of invention is obſervable in their ig. 
ſtruments for filhing and towling, which, in leveral re. 
ſpects, reſemble thoſe of the Grecnlanders, Ter ducts 
and harpoons are well made, as arc alſo their buws and 
arrows. Their boats, which ace eaſy of carriage, aud 
quick in motion, reſemble thoſe of the Greenlanders, 
have their frames made ot wood or whalebone, covered 
all over with ſeal-ſkin parchment, except a hole 1n tne 
middle, which has a ring of wood vr whalcbone round 
it, to prevent the water running in trom_the deck, aflord- 
ing only room for one man. to lit in, his feet being ittetch- 
ed lorward ; and ſometimes the skin is laced about his 


out the water. "They rub the ſeams with a kind ot ze 
made of ſeals blubber. In theſe boats they carry tneir 
little conveniences, and their inſtruments for Killin 
whales, ſea-horſes, ſea-unicorns, ſeals, and the lice. 
They alſo carry in their canoes flings and ſtones, with 
which they can do execution at a great diſtance, Their 
harpoons are headed and pointed with the teeth of the 
morſe, one end of it ſerving for a ſpear, and the other 
for introducing into the body of the fith a barb tipped 
with iron, which remains there, while the other part of 
the harpoon readily diſengages itſelf and comes out. Io 
this barb is faſteneu a thong of the hide of the morſe, at 
the end of which is a ſeal-skin blown up, which lerves 
as a buoy, to ſhew them waere the- whale is when he 
goes down, and prodigiouſly fatigues him in ſwimming. 
As ſoon as he expires, they, with their canoes, tow 
him aſhore, and ſtrip him of his fat, which not only 
ſerves them for food, but to burn in their lamps during 
winter. | X 

As the perſons who traverſed Hudſon's-bay, in order 
to diſcover a north · weſt paſſage, had no leiſure to examine 
the countries by . which they paſſed, and had ſometimes 
opportunities of obſerving the natives, they were enabled 
to deſcribe the latter, without having it in their power to 
give much account of the former. In Mr. Ellis“ voyage, 
which was attempted in order to find out that pailage, the 
ſhip named the lation was driven upon a ridge of 
ſtones, when fix boats of Eskimows came off with whal.- 
bone, which, notwithſtanding their danger, they bought 
of them. Theſe people, ſo far from taking advantage 
of their diſtreſs, 'behaved with the utmoſt civility, and 
endeavoured to relieve them: for when the tide had float- 
ed them off, an old man, who ſeemed better acquainted 
with the place than the reſt, had the humaaity to pacdle 
before them, to point out the ſhoals, and direct their. 
courſe, by keeping in deep water : thus, by his afliſtance, 
the Reſolution eſcaped being loſt, which is a ſufficient 
proof that theſe people do not deſerve to be ternied art- 
ful and thieviſh, fince they could not avoid beiing ſcuſi- 
ble that they would have reaped great advantage by the 
loſs of the Rio. Our author therefore juſtly obſetves, 
that whatever others may ſay to their prejudice, it is but 
juſtice to own, that they behaved not only with huma- 
nity, but with great kindneſs and friendſhip. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the ingenuity and induſtry 
of theſe people, who, for want of iron, are frequently 
obliged to make not only the barbs of their harpoons, 
but alſo their hatchets and knives, of flones, ſea-horſe 
teeth, and ſea-unicorns horns ; and it is difficul: to con- 
ceive the dexterous uſe they make of materials that ſeem 


them. "Theſe ſeem to be original! 

thoſe juſt deſcribed ; but are more affable and friendly, 
and likewiſe more skilful artiſts. The borders of tacir 
habits are geuerally fringed with cut leather, and are 
ſometimes hung with the teeth of fawns. Ihe women 
do not, like thoſe of the other Eskimows, ſtick out the 
ſides of their boats with whalebone : they alſo differ from 
them in wearing a cap made of the skin of a buffalo's tail, 


one people with 


which, 


- 


ich, though it has a frightful appearance, is of great 
2 — off the es which are here exceſ- 
ſively troubleſome. Indeed the hair hanging over their 
faces ſomewhat obſtructs their ſight, but it is eaſily re- 
moved with their hands; and, was it not for this defence, 
theſe inſets would be inſupportable. Hence their chil- 
dren wear them, while hanging at their mother's backs ; 
and as, thus dreſſed, they make a moſt diſmal figure, it 
is apt to raiſe a ſhocking idea of the barbarity of theſe 
harmleſs and inoffenſive people. Their manner of kind- 
ling a fire appears very extraordinary, but is nearly the 
ſame in all countries where they have not the advantage 
of flints and ſteel : they prepare two pieces of dry wood, 
and making a ſmall hole in each, firto them alittle cylin- 
drical piece of wood, round which a thong is put; then 
by pulling the ends of the thong, they whirl the cylin- 
drical piece about with ſuch velocity, that the motion 
ſets the wood on fire; when lighting a little dry moſs, 
which ſerves for tinder, they make as large a fire as they 
pleaſe ; but as the little timber they have towards the 
north of Hudſon's bay, is only what is driven on ſhore, 
this fails them in winter, and they are obliged, like the 
Greenlanders, to make uſe of their lamps, for the ſup- 

ly of their family occaſions. . 

Theſe ſimple people were ſo far from being jealous of 
their wives, that they offered them to the Engliſh failors, 
from an opinion that the children they had by them would 
be in every reſpect as much ſuperior to thoſe of their na- 
tion, as they took the Engliſh to be; for they imagine, 
ſays our author, that in the moſt literal ſenſe every man 
_ his like, and that the ſon of a captain muſt infal- 
ibly be a captain. x h 
| On their — to ſea, in order to catch fiſh, they 
uſually take in their boats a bladder filled with train- 
oil, as our people do a dram-bottle, and ſeem to drink 
the contents with the ſame reliſh ; and when their ſtock 
is out, they have been ſeen to draw the bladder through 
their teeth with much ſeeming ſatisfaction. They are 
probably convinced by experience of the ſalutary effects 
of this coarſe kind of oil in this rigorous climate, which 
renders. them ſo fond of it. oy alſo uſe it for their 
lamps, which are made of ſtone, hollowed out with as 
much art as can well be expected, conſidering their 


8. i 
We ſhall now leave Hudſon's- bay, which, conſidering 
its great extent, may as well be called a ſea as the Baltic, 
and ſeveral others that bear that name; and ſhall only 
obſerve, that in failing to the northward from York-fort 
every thing dwindles, the men become lower in ſtature, 


and in the latitude of fixty-ene degrees the very trees 
ſhrink into bruſhwood. 


SECT. IV. 


Of NEwFoOUNDLAND. 


Ii Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce; with a 


particular Account of the Manner of preparing the Cod in 
that Iſland. 


EWFOUNDLAND received its name from Cabot, 

who diſcovered it in 1497. It is of a 2 
form, and ſituated to the eaſt of the gulph of St. Law- 
. rence, between the forty-ſixth degree forty minutes and 

the forty-ſecond degree ſeven minutes north latitude, and 
between the forty-firſt degree fifty-two minutes and the 
fifty-ſeventh degree forty minutes weſt longitude ; it be- 
ing bounded to the eaſtward and ſouthward by the Atlan- 
tic ocean, on the north by the ſtreights of Belleiſſe, and 
on the weſt by the gulph of St. Lawrence, 

The coaſts are extremely ſubje& to fogs, occaſioned 
by the vapours exhaled from the lakes, ſwamps, and bogs, 
with which the iſland abounds ; yet the air is ſalubrious, 
and agreeable to moſt conſtitutions. The winters are ſe- 
vere, attended with almoſt continual ftorms of ſnow and 
ſleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. 

The ſoil is generally ſuppoſed to be barren, ex 


only the banks of the rivers, which are tolerably fertile, 
There are however woods of different kinds throughout 
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ſeverity of the climate, and the rou 


cept 9 to the air, and turned according as 
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almoſt all the country for feveral miles from the coaſt;. 
which contain abundance of timber fit for ſhip and boat 
building, as well as for erecting ſtages for curing and 
drying fiſh ; and beyond theſe Las where the lands 
are cleared, are in many places good paſlurage. The in- 
land parts of the country riſe into high hills, and fink 
into bogs and ſwamps ; where ſuch parts as are not co- 
vered with water, afford only ſhrubs, ſpruce, and white 
moſs, It however contains many fine rivers, lakes, ang 


 rivulets, which abound with beaver, 6tters, and the like, 


and afford great plenty of ſalmon and other fiſh. The 


foreſts are ſtored with deer, mooſe, bears, wolves, and 


foxes in great plenty; but here are few cattle, ſheep, or 
horſes ; inſtead of the latter, the inhabitants make uſe 
of dogs for drawing of wood and other neceſſaties. Theſe 
— manage with great dexterity, fixing them in leather 
collars, and yoking together what number they . pleaſe, 
There are here great plenty of wild fowl, but the ſtaple 
commodity of the iſland is cod-fiſh, which are here larger 
and in greater abundance than in any patt of the world. 
yet diſcovered ; and a conſiderable part of Europe is at 
preſent chiefly ſupplied with this article from hence, 
Great Britain and North America, at the loweſt com- 
putation, annually employ upwards. of three Nr 
ſail in this fiſhery ; on board of which, and on ſhore, to 
cure and pack the fiſh, are not leſs than ten thouſand 
hands; fo that it is at the ſame time, not only a. very pro- 
fitable branch of trade to the merchant, but a ſource of 
livelihood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, and a 
moſt excellent nurſery to the royal navy, which is hence 
ſupplied with a great number of able ſeamen : it might 
ſtill be greatly enlarged ; for notwithſtanding the great 
trade carried on by the Engliſh here, the French are ſaid 
to have by far the beſt part. | 
On theſe coaſts are alſo taken à great number of 
whales, ſeals, porpuſes, &c. whence above five thou- 
ſand barrels of oil, beſides a great quantity of whale- 
bone, 'ſeal-ſkins; &c. are annually exported from hence 
to different parts of the world ; all which ſufficiently 
ſhew the importance of the ifland, notwithſtanding the 


ghnefs and barrenneſs 
of the ſoil. 


The number of Engliſh inhabitants on tHe iſland, is 
uncertain and fluctuating. They are indeed very incon- 
fiderable, if compared with its extent, but there are not 
half the number in winter that there are ia ſanimer. 
The capital of the iſland, which is ſeated on the ſouth - 
ern point, contains no more than between three and four- 
ſcore houſes. 

As fiſhing is the ſtaple commodity of Newfoundland 
and the adjacent iſlands, it will not, perhaps, be diſagree- 
able to our readers, if we here give a conciſe account of 
the method of curing the cod, and preparing it for the 
market. | 

The veſſels employed in this buſineſs are ſmall ſhallops, 
which come to ſhore every day, where the fiſhermen 


throw the cod they have taken upon a ſtage prepared for 


that purpoſe. One of them, who is called the cut-throat, 
opens the fiſh with a two-edged knife, and cuts off his 
head; a ſecond hands the fiſh to the carver, who ſtands 
oppoſite to him at a table erefted upon the ftage, who 
with a ſingle-edged knife, fix or eight inches long, and 
very thick on the back, to encreaſe its weight, ſplits the 
fiſh open ; when it is conveyed to the ſalter, who places 
it with the ſkin undermoſt in a barrel, and then ver 
lightly covers it with falt, laying the fiſh regularly 'one 
upon another, 
After leaving the cod in falt three or four days, and 
ſometimes twice as long, according to the ſeaſon, the 
ut it into a tub, waſh it well, make it up in piles, and, 
in fair weather, ſpread it out with the fkin undermolt, 
on a kind of ſtage raiſed with wattles about two feet 
from the ground ; before night they tutn the ſkin upper- 
moſt, which they alſo do whenever it rains. When the 
fiſh becomes a little dry, it is raiſed into larget piles, 
where it reſts a day or two; after which it is again ex- 
there is occa- 
on, before they again raiſe it into larger piles, Whete 
after this is done, it ſometimes remains. fifteen days with! 


out 
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out being moved ; after which it is once more expoſed 
to the air, and when almoſt dry, gathered together again, 
in order to ſweat, which takes up twenty-four hours or 
more, according to the ſeaſon: it is then opened and ex- 
poſed to the air for the laſt time, and when thoroughly 
dried, houſed. 

Fiſh cured in this manner are not only more fair to the 
eye, but more grateful to the taſte, than thoſe which are 
partly prepared at ſea; and that cured in the ſpring be- 

e the great heats, is generally the belt. 


SECT. V. 
Of Cara BxeToON, called by the French L'IsLER Roy AL. 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, Soil, and 
Produce, with the advantages France received from it. 


HE iſland of Cape Breton, which is ſeated fifteen 
leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Newfoundland, is in 
the forty-ſixth degree north latitude, and in the we 
eighth degree thirty minutes weſt longitude, it being ſe- 
parated from the continent by a narrow paſlage on the 
weſt, This iſland is about one hundred and ten miles 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt. Round it are ſe- 
veral harbours and bays, which, from its ſituation in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, have made it conſidered as the 
ey of Canada, it being a ſafe retreat for ſhips bound 
Either to or from Canada. | 
It is of a very irregular figure, and fo cut through by 
lakes and rivers, that its two principal parts are held to- 
gether only by an iſthmus of about eight hundred paces 
in breadth ; this neck of land "ſeparates the bottom of 
Port Toulouſe from ſeveral lakes, which are called La- 
brador, Theſe lakes diſcharge themſelves into the ſea 
to the eaſt by two channels, formed by the iſlandy of 
Verderronne and la Boularderie. | 
All its ports open to the eaſt, turning a little to the 
ſouth, and are within the ſpace of fifty-five leagues, be- 
inning at Port Dauphin, and continuing to Port 
Toulouſe, which is almoſt at the entrance of the paſſage 
of Pronſac. In all other parts it is difficult to find an- 
chorage. The northern coaſts are very high, and almoſt 
inacceſſible ; and it is not eaſy to land on the weſtern 
coaſt, till you come to the paſſage of Fronſac, near which, 
as we have already obſerved, is Port Toulouſe, which 
is between a kind of gulph called Little St. Peter's and 
the iſland of St. Peter: from hence proceeding towards 
the ſouth-eaſt is the i of Gaborie, at twenty leagues 
diſtance ; this bay is a league broad, between lands and 
rocks, and two leagues in depth; but it is not fafe to 
come near the iſlands. The harbour of Louiſburgh, 
formerly called the Engliſh Harbour, is not above aleague 
-from the laſt-mentioned bays and perhaps one of the fineſt 
in America, it being near four leagues in circumference, 
and having every where ſix or ſeven fathoms water. The 
town of Louiſburgh is ſituated on the ſouth- weſt ſide, in 


latitude forty-five degrees fifty minutes, and in fifty-eight | by 


degrees thirty · five minutes weſt longitude, It was pretty 
ſtrongly fortified, with as much regularity as the fitua- 
tion would admit. It had a good rampart, with irregular 
baſtions, a dry ditch, a covert-way, with an excellent 
Plague and before two of the curtains a ravelin, with 2 

ridge to the ſallee- ports; but the chief ſtrength of the 
place by land conſiſted in the thickneſs of the walls, and 
the impaſſable moraſſes, that extend from the foot of the 
glacis to a conſiderable diſtance. There was indeed one 


part without any walls for about a hundred yards, this | peace 


being there abſolutely unneceſlary, the ſea flowing cloſe 
to the town, and therefore a paliſade was thought a ſuf- 
ficient defence: nor can even ſmall barks approach it 
for want of ſufficient depth of water; and ſhips muſt keep 
at a very conſiderable diſtance, on account of the rocks 
and ſhoals. Beſides, there were two collateral baſtions, 
which flanked this part to very great advantage. In the 

center of one of the chief baſtions was 'a ſtrong building, 
with a moat on the fide towards the town; and this was 
called the citadel, though it had neither artillery, nor was 
a ſtructure proper for receiving any: indeed the entrance 
to it was ver a draw- bridge, on one fide of which was 
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a corps de garde, and advanced centinels on t 
Within this building were the apartments for —— 
nor, the barracks for the garriſon, the arſenal, and under 
the platform of the redoubt a magazine always well fur 
niſhed with military ſtores. The pariſh-church, or ra- 
ther chapel, was alſo within the citadel, and without it 
was another belonging to the hoſpital of St. Jean de Dieu 
an elegant and ſpacious ſtructure, built with ſtones, On 
an iſland at the entrance of the harbour was a ſtrong ſort 
and on the oppoſite fide a very high tower, ſerving as 2 
light-houſe. Here was a large fortification called the 
royal battery, and beyond it was another fort built on 
a point , farther within the harbour. When the town 
of Louiſburgh was laſt taken from the French, it conliſt. 
ed of only ſeveral narrow lanes, and had few tolerable 
houſes in it, they being of wood, with a foundation of 
ſtone carried about ſix feet above the ground. 

There are ſeveral other excellent ports; which are the 
more neceſlary, as the ſea round the iſland is ſubje to 
violent ſtorms of wind, with ſnow and fleet, and fuch 
55. that it is frequently impoſſible to ſee the length of 
a hip: but what is ſtill more extraordinary, theſe fogs 
will, in the ſpace of one froſty night, caſe over the rig- 
ging of ſhips with ſuch thick ice, as to render them im- 
poſhble to be worked till it is beaten off: the quantity 
beat off from only one of the ſhips employed in the con- 
queſt of the iſland in 1758, was computed to amount to 
lix or eight tons weight; yet this amazing quantity was 
all congealed on the nighe of the fifth of May, when 
warmer weather might have been expected. These 
circumſtances ſhew the advantages of an iſland filled with 
ſuch a number of excellent ports, ſeated in ſuch a tre- 
mendous ſea. 5 

'Fhe foil and climate nearly reſemble thoſe of New- 
foundland, and conſequently its produce is not very dif- 
ferent. A conſiderable part of the land is barren; it, 
however, produces oaks of a prodigious ſize, pines for 
| maſts, and all ſorts of timber fit for building. The moſt 
common ſorts are cedar, oak, aſh, beech, maple, aſpin, 
| wild=cherry, and plane · trees. Itlikewife produces ſome 
forts of fruit, particularly apples, with herbs and roots, 
ſome kinds of grain, with hemp and flax. 

It is obſervable, that the mountains may be cultivated 

up to the tops, and that the good ſoil always inclines to- 
wards the fourth, There are — great numbers of fol, 
particularly very large partridges, which in their feathers 
reſemble — There are here likewiſe animals 
brought from Europe, as horned cattle, hogs, ſheep, 
goats, and poultry, The lakes, rivers, and bays, a- 
bound with | beavers, otters, and excellent fiſh in the 
greateſt plenty ; and what is got by hunting, ſhooting, 
and fiſhing, is ſufficient to maintain the inhabitants a 
good part of the year. 
This induced the French, on their being excluded from 
Acadia and Newfoundland, to begin a ſettlement here 
in 1714, which they continued to encreaſe, and fortified 
it in 1720. They were, however, diſpoſſeſſed in 1745 
the bravery of the inhabitants of New England, 
with little affiſtance from Great Britain; but it was again. 
by the treaty of Aix Ja Chapelle, ceded to the F rench, 
who ſpared no expence to fortify and ſtrengthen it. How- 
ever, it was again reduced in 1758 by the Britiſh troops 
under general Amherſt and admiral” Boſcawen, who 
found in that place two hundred and twenty-one pieces 
of cannon and eighteen mortars, together with a very 
large quantity of ſtores and ammunition ; and was yield- 
ed for ever to the crown of Great Britain by the Jaſt 
, fince which the fortifications have been blown up, 
and the. town of Louiſburgh diſmantled. 

The importance of this iſland to the French may be 
eſtimated from the advantages they reaped from it when 
in their poſſeſſior, Though but a ſmall number of ſhips 
fiſhed near. the harbour of Louiſburgh, in compariſon of 
thoſe employed in the Freneh fiſheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, the gulph of St. Lawrence, and the neigh- 
bouring ſhores, bays, and harbours ; yet it is fo firuated, 
that all their fſhing-veſſels could repair to it on any dan- 

ger, or emergency, eſpecially thoſe which fiſhed in the 
ulph on the main, or at the north-weſt end of New. 
2 none of which are above one or two days fail 


at 
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at moſt from thence; as might alſo thoſe veſſels which 
joaded with mud-fiſh on the banks; whence this iſland 
was the center and protection of their whole fiſhery. 
According to a computation made by perſons inti- 
mately acquainted with every branch of it, the quantity 
of fiſh they caught in the year before the laſt war was 
one million one hundred and forty-nine thouſand quin- 
tals of dry fiſh, and three million nine hundred thouſand 
mud-fiſh ; the value of both which, including three thou- 
ſand one hundred and fixteen one quarter tons of train- 


oil, drawn from the blubber, amounts to nine hundred. 


and twenty-ſix thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 

unds ten ſhillings, according to the prime caſt of the 
fiſh at Newfoundland ; and with the addition of its 
freight to the ſeveral markets where it is ſold, makes nine 
hundred and forty-nine thouſand one hundred and ninety- 
two pounds ten ſhillings ſterling ; and if to this be added 
the conſumption which is made of their coarſe woollens 
by the men employed in the fiſhery, reckoning for each 
a blanket, watch-coat, rug, pea-jacket, &c. in the whole 
thirty ſhillings per man, with the brandy they conſume ; 
and alſo the canvas, cordage, nets, hooks, grapplings, 
anchors, &c. that the ſhips and ſhallops of this fiſhery 
muſt expend at ſea and on ſhore, the value of it will a- 
mount, at leaſt, to one million ſterling per annum, at 
which it is generally computed. 

But in order to form a juſt eſtimate of the value of this 
branch of trade to the French, we ſhould alſo take in its 
beneficial conſequences, which principally confiſt in the 
following articles: Firſt, the train-oil produced by it is 
neceſſary to the French in their woollen manufactory, in 
which they have already rivalled us with too much ſucceſs; 
and their ſugar colonies abroad, which cannot do without 
it, are ſupplied with it from France out of this fiſhery, 

Secondly,. the trade it opens for them in the Mediter- 
ranean, and all the Roman Catholic ſtates, where they 
carry their fiſh to market; and by this means force a 
vent for the French manufaQtures ; which has been found 
ſo beneficial to their commercial intereſt, that they have 
been indefatigable in the cultivation of it, ſparing no 
pains nor — 4 and uſing every art to monopolize it. 

Thirdly, the great encteaſe of their navigation and ſea- 
men ariſing from this fiſhery, in which five hundred and 
ſixty- ſour Lips, beſides ſhallops, and twenty-ſeven thou- 
ſand five hundred ſeamen, were employed; circumſtan- 


ces, eſpecially the latter, which, conſidered with regard | 


to their maritime force,. were of themſelves as valuable 
to France, as the revenue of the fiſhery itſelf : hence 
Charlevoix, in his Hiſtory of New France, juftly obſerves, 
That this fiſhery was a more valuable ſource of wealth 
and power to France, than even the mines of Peru or 
« Mexico would be.” 

This great branch of trade may be ſaid to have de- 
pended upon the poſſeſſion of the Ifland of Cape Breton, 
on account of its affording them a convenient harbour to 
ſupply and protect it; but this they have ſince found means 
to carry on in a very profitable manner to themſelves 
without it. However, there are other great advantages 
which the French received from their poſſeſſion of this 
iſland. France has not one ſea-port for the relief and 
ſhelter of her trading ſhips, either to or from the Weſt 
Indies, open to them any where in North America to the 
northward of the river Miſſiſſippi; and conſequently the 


| whole trade muſt for the future be expoſed to the Engliſh ; 


privateers from the northern colonies in time of war, with- 
out any place of ſtrength to which they can retreat; but 
Louiſburgh ſerved them as an harbour for their ſhips em- 
ployed in this trade to reſort to for wood and water, to 
clean or repair, for convoy from thence to Old France, 
and on account of any diſtreſs. To all this muſt be 
added, that the poſſeſſion of this iſland put it into their 
power to annoy the trade of the Britiſh northern colonies 
in time of war, with their privateers from this harbour, 
to ſuch a degree, that it has ever been called by the Eng- 
liſh the Dunkirk of North America. 


SECT. VI. F 


Of the Iſland of Sw. Jonn. 
Ii Situation, Extent, and Produce, 


Ge the iſland of St. John is ſeated in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Breton, and lies partly 
between it and the continent, and conſequently has 
nearly the ſame climate, yet it greatly exceeds the iſlands 
juſt mentioned, with reſpe& to its pleaſantneſs and the 
fertility of its ſoil. It is computed to be about ſixty 
miles in length, and has not only a commodious harbour 
for carrying on the fiſhery, but abounds with a variety of 
uſeful timberand moſt kinds of game common to the neigh- 
bouring country. This iſland is ſo fertile, and was ſo well 
Improved while poſleſſed by the French, that it was juſtly 
ſtiled the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed with 
great plenty of moſt ſorts of corn, as well as great quan- 
tities of beef and pork; and, when laſt taken, had up- 
wards of ten thouſand head of black cattle, and ſome of 
the farmers raiſed twelve hundred buſhels of corn annu- 
ally, It has ſeveral rivers, which abound with ſalmon, 
trout, cels, &c. and the ſurrounding ſea affords plenty of 
ſturgeon, plaice, and moſt kinds of ſhell-fiſh. An iſland 
of this advantage was at once carefully cultivated, and 
its importance concealed from the Engliſh, left it ſhould 
induce them to make themſelves — wa of it, and by 
that means cut off the principal ſupplies from Quebec. 
In this iſland are yet conſiderable quantities of land un- 
cultivated, which, by a proper improvement, would ren- 
der it ſtil] more valuable, 

When this iſland was ſurrendered to colonel Rollo, it 
had four thouſand inhabitants; and, to the diſgrace of the 
2 there were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh 
calps, which were brought there to market by the ſavages 
of Nova Scotia; this being the place where they were 
——— to carry on this barbarous and inhuman 
trade. 

The important conqueſt of the iſlands of Cape Breton 
and St. John filled the whole kingdom with exultation ; 
and eleven pair of colours, taken at Louiſburgh, were, 
by his majeſty's order, carried in a pompous parade, eſcort- 
ed by a detachment of foot-guards, from Kenſington- 
palace to the cathedral of St. Paul, where they were de- 
poſited as trophies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and 

other expreſſions of triumph and exultation. 

Both this iſland and that of Cape Breton are at preſent 
under the governor of Nova Scotia, as are allo ſeveral 


ſmall adjacent iſlands. 
| | | 
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SECT. I, 


Of ACADIA, or Nova ScoTIA. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Harbours, and Hiflory. 


CADIA, or Nova Scotia, is the moſt eaſtern part 
of the continent of America. It is bounded by 
the gulph of St. Lawrence and the ſtreights of Canſo, 
which ſeparates it from Cape Breton, on the eaſt ; on the 
ſouth by the Atlantic ocean; on the weſt by the bay of 
Fundy and the province of Main, belonging to Maſſa- 
chuſet-bay z-and on the north by the river of St. Law- 
rence, which divides it from Canada ; extending from 
| the forty-third degree thirty-ſeven minutes to the forty- 
ninth degree thirty minutes north latitude, and from the 
ſixtieth . fifteen minutes to the ſixty-ninth degree 
weſt longitude. It is ſo indented by what is called the 
bay of Fundy, that the ſouth-eaſt part, towards the 
ocean, forms a triangular peninſula, only joined by a 
ſmall iſthmus to the other paxt. | 
It is in general a fine country, the climate being tole- 
rably temperate, though pretty ſevere in winter, when 
the cold is ſharp and the ſnow lies deep on the ground ; 
but the air is there generally clear, with. a bright ſun- 
ſhine, and azure ſky: the ſummer is, however, hotter 
than in England. | 
The ſoil of this province is various, in ſome places 
barren, and in others exceeding pleaſant and fertile; par- 
ticularly round the bay of Fundy, and on the rivers 
which fall into it, where are large tracts of ground on 
both ſides theſe rivers, for fifty or fixty miles into the 
country, and ſeveral miles from the bay, which were 
once marſhy, but, by being dyked, are improved to great 
advantage. The eminences in this province are alſo 
very pleaſant and fruitful, producing wheat, rye, Indian- 
corn, | peas, beans, hemp, flax, and ſome kinds of fruit 
ia great perfection, as gooſeberries, raſberries, ſtrawber- 
ries, which grow in the woods. Several parts yield fine 
timber, and particularly excellent oak fit for buildin 
of ſhips ; with fir, ſpruce, birch, &c. It abounds wi 
all the neceſſaries of life, particularly a great number of 
deer and other game, with plenty of wild- fowl, as teal, 
herons, wood-cocks, pigeons, buſtards, partridges, wild- 
ducks, and great numbers of beavers and otters. The 
. Tivers abound with ſalmon. and other kinds of river-fiſh. 
There are alſo ſeveral fiſheries erected in the different 
harbours, which are carried on with great ſucceſs. 
The coaſt has the advantage of many bays, harbours, 
and creeks; and the Jand is enriched by many rivers, 


ſome of which are navigated for a long courſe by the na- 


tive Indians. The harbour of Chebucto, upon which is 
ſeated the metropolis, may be juſtly eſteemed one of the 
fineſt in the world, both for ſafety and convenience, it 
having good anchoring-ground, and water ſufficient for 
the largeſt men of war. This is therefore made the place 
of rendezvous far the royal navy in America, it having a 
royal dock, and conveniences for the largeſt ſhips to heave 
down and careen, The entrance into it 1s from the ſouth, 
with a large iſland of an irregular form, lying on the 
north-eaſt fide, named Cornwallis Iſland, from the firſt 
governor of Hallifax. This iſland, as well as a ſmaller 
one that lies higher up the harbour, named George Iſland, 
is very commodiouſly ſituated for a fiſhery, and has con- 
veniencies of all ſorts proper for drying and curing the 


On the weſt ſide of this harbour is ſeated the town of 
Hallifax, which, though founded fo lately as the year 
1747, is now. a conſiderable place, conſiſting of above 
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one thouſand houſes, laid out in handſome ſtraight ſtreets 
and is the capital of the whole province. q 

There are alſo ſeveral other towns laid out round the 
bay, and partly inhabited; but the moſt conſiderable ſet- 
tlements are upon the bay of Fundy, and the rivers that 
fall into it. | | 

About two miles up the harbour of Chebucto is a ri. 
ver on the ſouth-weſt fide, with .a ſmall. harbour at its 
entrance. This river, which was called by the firſt ſet- 
tlers of Hallifax Sandwich river, is at the mouth about 
as wide and deep as the Thames at London-bridge, and 
is ſalt-water for about four or five miles up, when it ter- 
minates, where a ſmall freſh water rivulet falls into it 
from the north. From the mouth of Sandwich river to 
the oppoſite fide of the harbour, is about two miles 
with good anchoring-ground for the largeſt ſhips in any 
part of it, and a fine watering-place on the north. cal 
ſide: the land on both ſides is exceeding high, but co- 
vered with wood. ; | 

Four or five miles to the north of the above river, is a 
narrow entrance of half a\mile, into Bedford-bay, which 
is about twelve miles in circumference, and has ſeveral 
creeks at the bottom of it, abounding with the fineſt (al- 
mon in the greateſt plenty: there are alſo ſeveral iſlands 
in it, and on the weſtern fide of it, grow a great num- 
ber of pines fit for maſts. This bay, with the harbour, 
and Sandwich river, divide the peninſula from the 
main-land. _ | 

Upon the oppoſite ſhore are ſeveral large rivers, a 
which that of St. John is the moſt conſiderable. It is 
ten leagues diſtant from the gut of Annapolis, and has 
a very long courſe ; but has two prodigious cataracts 
near its mouth, one of them no leſs than thirty fathoms 
deep, which is ſuppoſed to be chiefly occaſioned by the 
great head of water above, and the channel being pent 
up between two ſteep mountains. 

The inhabitants may be. computed at about twenty 
thouſand,” who export to other parts chiefly lumber, as 
planks, ſtaves, hoops, joiſts, and fiſh, The latter is, 
indeed, the ſtaple commodity, and employs a conſider- 
able number of hands, N 

The king of Great Britain, who is ſovereign of the 
ſoil, appoints the governor, the lieutenant · governor, and 
council, who form the upper-houſe ; and the lower- 
houſe is formed of the repreſentatives of the people, who 
ace choſen by the freeholders. a | 

This emo was diſcovered by Sebaſtian. Cabot in 
1497, but lay long neglected before any conſiderable ſet- 
tlement was made in it. The French, however, bad 
landed and built houſes; but in 1614, captain Argal, by 
order of the governor of Virginia, ſailed thither, and 
obliged them to depart. 

In 1621, king James gave a grant of this province to 


Sir William Alexander, afterwards earl of Stirling, and 


ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, by whom it was called 
Nova-Scotia. The next year, Sir William ſent a 
number of people, and all kinds of neceſſaries for be- 
ginning a ſettlement ; but in 1632, Quebec and Cape- 
Breton, which had been taken from the French, were, 
together with this province, ceded to them by a treaty 
concluded between Charles I. and Lewis XIII. when 2 
nutnber of Engliſh removed out of it, and the French 
kept it in their poſſeſſion till the year 1654, when Oliver 
Cromwell ſent major Sedgewick, who took Port-Royal, 
and obliged the French to quit the country. 
Nova-Scotia continued in our poſſeſſion till the reign 
of Charles II. when it was again ceded to the French 


by the treaty of Breda. They kept it without moleſta- 
> Kb. tion 
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tion till the year 1690, when the people of New Eng- 
land, finding the inconvenience of having the French ſo 
near them, prepared a fleet, with a proper number of 
Jand forces, and gave the command to Sir William 
Phipps, a native of that province; who ſailing from New 
England, on the twenty-eighth of April 1690, arrived 
before Port-Royal, now Annapolis, in May following; 
and ſoon reducing that town, obliged the inhabitants 
there, and on St; John's river, amounting to about fix 
thouſand, either to conſent to ſubmit to the Engliſh go- 
vernment; or to be tranſported: to Canada: when moſt 
of them, for the ſake of keeping their eſtates and habi- 
tations, conſented to become Britiſh ſubjects; but ſoon 
ſhewed that they were ſtill bad neighbours to the people 
of New England. In 1710 queen Anne — to 
their repeated complaints, ſent a ſquadron and ſome land 
forces under colone] Nicholſon, who took ror may 
which, in honour of the queen, he called Annapolis; 
after which Nova Scotia was yielded to Great Britain, 
by an expreſs article in the treaty of Utrecht. Thoſe 
of the inhabitants who choſe to remain, were to become 
Britiſh ſubjects, and freely to enjoy their religion. How- 
ever, in order to ſecure their obedience, and keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country, a garriſon was kept at Annapolis, 
and a ſmall one at Canſo : but as no government was yet 
eſtabliſhed, nor any proper encouragement given to the 
Britiſh ſubjects to ſettle there, the inhabitants, notwith- 
ſtanding their oaths of allegiance, aſſiſted a party of 
French, in 1744, in the reduction of the fort at Canſo, 
and made an attempt upon Annapolis, but without ſuc- 
ceſs ; that 1 being ſeaſonably relieved from New 
England. hey, however, ſtill continued to commit 
ſecret hoſtilities, and to ſupply and encourage the Indi- 
ans in their neighbourhood to perpetrate the moſt hor- 
rid acts of cruelty and barbarity on the Engliſh, upon 
the frontiers of New England, whoſe ſcalps, ſays major 
Rogers, were carried to market to Louiſburgh, Quebec, 
&c. not only in time of war, but in peace, and there ex- 
changed for powder, ball, or whatever they wanted. By 
theſe means there were at the concluſion of the peace, in 
the beginning of the year 1749, no other Engliſh in 
Nova-Scotia beſides the garriſon of Annapolis, and the 
inhabitants who lived within a few miles round that 
„ -<- 
P The peace was, however, no ſooner concluded, than 
the earl of Hallifax projected the complete ſettlement of 
Nova- Scotia by the Engliſh, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to carry it, in the moſt effectual manner, into ex- 
ecution. He, with the other lords commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations, having gained his majeſty's appro- 
bation, they in March 1749, publiſhed propoſals, offer- 
ing proper encouragement to ſuch of the officers and pri- 
vate men as, after the concluſion of the peace, had been 
diſmiſſed his majeſty's land and ſea ſervice, and were wil- 
ling to accept of grants, in order to ſettle in Nova-Sco- 
tia. | Fifty acres of land in fee-fimple were offered to 
every private ſoldier or ſea-man, free from the payment 
of quit- rent or taxes for the term of ten years, and at 
the expiration of that time, they were to pay only one 
ſhilling a year for every fifty acres. But this was not all, 
every private ſoldier or ſeaman who had a family, was to 
have ten acres for every perſon of which his family con- 
ſiſted, including women and children ; and farther grants 
were to be made to them on the like conditions, in pro- 
portion as their families encreaſed, or to their abilities 
for cultivating the land. = . 
The next care of the governor was to pitch upon a 
proper ſpot for the firſt ſettlement, and as the peninſula 
appeared preferable, both on account of its commodious 
ſituation, and the fertility of the ſoil, the able-bodied 


men on board each ſhip were employed in clearing 


ground in order to build a town at the ſouth point, at 
the entrance of Sandwich river; but many objections be- 
ing ſoon found againſt that place, another ſpot was cho- 
ſen by the governor, at about the diſtance of a mile and 
z half from it, on the ſide of Chebucto harbour, and on 
the declivity of a riſing ground that commands the whole 
peninſula, and would ſhelter the town from the north- 
weſt winds. The beach they found was a fine gravel, 
convenient for ſmall boats, the anchorage was every 
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where good for large ſhips, within gun ſhot of the town; 
and ſmall but navigable rivers of freſh and wholeſome 
water flowed round it. | 2 

Here then they made a ſecond, and more ſucceſsſul 
attempt; and, indeed, it would not have been eaſy to 
have choſen a more happy ſituation; they therefote cleared 
the ground in as expeditious a manner as poſſible, and 
having erected a large wooden houſe for the governor, 
with proper ſtore-houſes, the ground was laid out, ſo as 
to form a number of ſtraight and beautiful ſtreets, croſſing 
each other at equal diſtances, upon a moſt excellent plan, 
ſaid to have been formed by the earl of Hallifax. The 
work went on briſkly ; the people of New England 
brought ſeveral ſhips laden with planks, door-caſes, 
doors, window-frames, and other parts of houſes; and 
the people being employed in ſhips companies, this creat- 
ed an emulation, that rendered their labours remarkably 
ſucceſsful ; ſo that in about three years time, this town, 
which was named-Hallifax, from that nobleman to whom 
the ſettlement owed its beginning, was finiſhed, and 
every family had a good houſe of their own, of which 
the maſter was landlord. Within the ſame ſpace of time 
were alſo erected a church, and wharſs, the town was 
palliſadoed, and other fortifications erected : ſome land 
was alſo cleared for agriculture, and already planted, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition they met with from the 
French, and their tools the Indians. 

To explain this laſt circumſtance, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that in the beginning of the ſettlement, and ſoon 
after the landing of the Engliſh, a hungred black cattle 
and ſome ſheep were brought them by land from a French 
ſettlement at Minas, a town about thirty miles from the 
bottom of Bedford-bay ; and French deputies alſo coming 
to make their ſubmiſſion, it was propoſed to cut a road 
thither, thoſe deputies promiſing to contribute fifty men 
towards carrying on that work. The Engliſh alſo re- 
ceived the promiſe of friendſhip and aſſiſtance from the 
Indians, their chiefs waiting upon the governor. for that 
purpoſe. But theſe ſubmiſſions, and theſe promiſes, were 
ſoon broken by the perfidy. of the French court, which 
diſapproved of theſe proceedings, and reſolyed to harraſs 
the Engliſh before their town was built, and their forti- 
fications erected. Inſtructions were therefore comtiuni- 
cated to the deſcendants of the French in Nova- Scotia, 
and the ſcene was inſtantly changed; they engaged the 
Indians to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 
new colony from proceeding; and the year in which 
peace was proclaimed, and Cape Breton reſtored, was 
not expired, when the town began to be frequently at- 
tacked in the night, and the Engliſh could not ſtir into 
the adjoining woods, without the danger of being ſhot, 
ſcalped, or taken priſoners. They however proſecuted 
the ſettlement with indefatigable induſtry, and the town 
was ſoon finiſhed, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of 
the French to oppoſe it. 8 

It was however impoſſible to clear woods and plough 
lands, without ſeparating into ſmall parties; and this 
work was attended with great danger; for though the 
French and Indians did not dare to attack any conſider- 
able body of the Engliſh, yet they frequently fell upon 
ſmall parties; and though they had been often repulſed, 
they always returned whenever they had an opportunity 
of doing it to advantage. Complaint of this open war, 
in a time of peace, was now made to the court of France, 
when his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty propoſed that commiſ- 
ſaries ſhould be appointed to ſettle the bounds of Nova- 
Scotia. This was done; but thoſe of the French endea- 
voured by all the arts of ſophiſtry to prove, that the No- 
va- Scotia ceded to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, 
was no more than the peninſula of that country. The. 
Britiſh commiſſaries juſtified our claim to the whole by 
memorials filled with the ſtrongeſt and moſt evident 
proofs ; and the moſt trifling anſwers being returned to 
theſe, admiral Boſcawen was ſent to ſeize the French 
ſhips in North America ; and France evidently appear- 
ing to have concerted the means of conquering all the 
Britiſh dominions on that continent, the late war was 
entered into to prevent it. During, all this time, the 
French of Nova-Scotia continued their cryel and infa- 
mous practices, till at the beginning of that war, when 
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the government being convinced that theſe French re- 
bels, called neutrals, from their having ſworn allegiance 
to the crown of Great Britain, were more inveterate and 
dangerous enemies than thoſe who were under no ſuch 
3 ; and finding that all methods to render them 
8 ſubjects were ingffeQual, they were forcibly de- 

ived of their eſtates, and with their families were ob- 
iged to leave the province. : 


$E CT. 
Of CanaDa, or NEW FRANCE. 


Its Situation and Extent ; a conciſe Account of its Rrvers, 
Mountains, Vegetables, and Animals. 


G the largeſt province upon the continent, 
is now bounded on the north-eaſt by the gulph of 
St. Lawrence and St. John's river; on the ſouth- 
weſt by lands inhabited by the Indians; on the ſouth. 


ward by the province of New York, New England, and |] 


Nova Scotiaz and on the north-weſtward by lands 
claimed by the Indians. Quebec, which is its capital, 
is ſeated near the centre, in lat. forty- ſix degrees forty- 
five min. and in ſixty- nine deg. forty-eight min. we 
longitude ; and the country extends, according to Major 
Rogers, about five hundred miles in length, from the 
north- eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and upwards of two hun- 
dred miles in breadth. a 

The French comprehended under the name of Ca- 
nada, a much larger territory, taking into their claim 
great part of the New England provinces, and of the 
pon of New York and Nova Scotia; northerly to 

udſon's-Bay ; to the weſt as far as the Pacific Ocean ; 
and to the ſouthward extending it to the gulph of 
Mexico. They even endeavoured to ſupport their claim, 
by erecting a chain of forts from the mouth of the river 
St. Lawrence to their ſettlements in Louſiana. 

They began the ſettlement” of this province in 1605 
at Quebec, which is ſeated on the north ſhore of the 
river St. Lawrence, about three hundred miles from its 
mouth; and about the ſame time began to form ſettle- 
ments upon the iſland of Orleans, which is ſeated in 
that river, a little below Quebec; likewiſe on each fide 
of the river, to its mouth, and on ſeveral ſmaller rivers 
that fall into it. They ſoon after began a ſettlement 
called Jecorty, about twenty miles up the river from 
Quebec, and erected a fort at Chamblee on the river 
Sorreil, near its influx into the lake Champlain. Soon 
after this the foundations of Montreal were laid. on the 
iſland of the ſame name, in the river St. Lawrence, two 


hundred miles above Quebec. Another ſettlement was 


made at Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, ſo called 
from a river diſcharging itſelf by three mouths into that 
of St. Lawrence ; and is ſeated about half way be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, in a very delightful ſpot, 
that affords the moſt agreeable proſpe of any in the 
whole country. There are many other ſettlements on 
the banks of the river St. Lawrence, and of thoſe which 
flow into it, as well as on the iſlands formed in it. 

While the above ſettlements were forming Sir David 
Kirk, in 1629, with the Engliſh under his command, 
took Canada, which was then conſidered as within the 
limits of the Britiſh dominions, attacked Quebec, and 
made themſelves maſters of all the French ſettlements, 
But they were reſtored by the treaty of 1632, and con- 
tinued in their poſſeſſion till September 1 8 1759, when 
Quebec was ſurrendered to the generals Monckton and 
1 ownſend, commanding the Britiſh troops that had been 
deſtined for the expedition againſt it the preceding ſpring, 
under the command of general Wolfe; and on the eighth 
of September, 1760, all Canada was delivered up to the 
Engliſh in the capitulation of Montreal; but we ſhall 
give a particular account of the taking of Quebec, after 
having deſcribed. that city. 

The climate here is cold, the winters long and tedious, 
eſpecially in the north-eaſterly parts of the province; not- 
withſtanding which the ſoil is in general very good, and 
in many parts both pleaſant and fertile, producing moſt 
kinds of Engliſh grain and vegetables in great abundance, 
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or pinched with hunger, 


 Caxapa, 


eſpecially the iſland of Orleans, and the iſlands and land 
Dh it, which are remarkable for the richneſs of their 
oil. | 

The ſummers of Canada are exceeding pleaſa 
are ſaid to have fo happy an effect upon > ſoil, — — 
farmer expects to reap his crop in ſixteen weeks from the 
time of ſowing his ſeed. The meadow grounds, which 
are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt 
quantities of large and ſmall cattle z and where the land 
is well cultivated, it produces rich crops. The mountain 
abound with coal-mines. This province has in — 
parts very excellent timber, ſuch as white pines, oak of 
different kinds, and ſpruce in great abundance, 

The rivers branching through this extenſive count 
are very numerous, and many of them navigable a con. 
ſiderable way; but they are all ſwallowed up by the river 
St. Lawrence. This river is eighty miles wide at its en- 
trance into the ſea at Cape Rofire's, and in its courſe 
forms a variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands; the moſt 
pleaſant and fruitful of which is the iſland of Orleans 
uſt mentioned, a little below Quebec, the ſoil of which 
is excellent, and being well improved, produces in abun- 
dance all the kinds of grain and vegetables common to 
the climate, it extending twenty-one miles in length, 


| | and three or four in breadth. The French, while in 


poſſeſſion of this province, induſtriouſly repreſented the 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence to be difficult and 
22 * but * 1 has been ſince ſound to be 

e caſe, s of the line meetin ith j 
falling ts G Ga] ng with no difficulty ia 

The land in general on both fides of the river is low 
and level; but oppoſite to Quebec are two conſiderable 
mountains, called the Lady Mountains, which run from 
thence ſouth-weſt through the continent to the country 
of the Creek Indians, on the north part of the Two 
Floridas, in one continued ridge; and wherever rivers 
paſs through them they riſe very ſteep on each ſide to 
their common height. This ridge of mountains is called 
the Apalachian hills. 

The country affords plenty of ſtags, elks, bears, foxes, 
martins, ferrets, weazles, ſquirrels, hares, rabbits, and 
other arymals, 

The elk is near as large as a horſe, but reſembles the 
deer, and, like it, annually renews its horns. The In- 
dians have a great veneration for this animal, and imagine 
chat to dream of it portends good fortune and long life. 
The elk delights in cold countries, feeding upon graſs in 
ſummer, and moſs-buds, &c. in winter, when they herd 
ks A It is dangerous to approach very near him 
when he is hunted, as he ſometimes turns furiouſly on his 
purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. To prevent this, 
wy 3 eee to him, and while the delud- 
ed animal ſpends his fury on theſe, he ̃ 
ſures to diſpatch him. 0 e eee 

"The wild-cats are great enemies to the elk; and, not- 
withſtanding their being vaſtly inferior in ſiae, often make 
a NERF of him: for he has no other way to diſengage him- 

t trom them, but by plunging into the water. 

The Indians ſcarce undertake any thing with greater 
ſolemnity than hunting the bear; and an alliance with a 
noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is 
more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has ren- 
dered himſelf famous in war; this chace ſupplying them 
both with food and raiment, The bears lodge during the 
winter either in hollow trees or caves ;. and, as they lay 
up no proviſions, have no food during that ſeaſon. 

The bear is not anew fierce, except when wounded 
hey run themſelves very pooc 
in the month of July ; and it is ſomewhat dangerous to 
meet them till their hunger is ſatisfied, and they recover 
their fleſh, which they do very ſuddenly. They are very 
fond of grapes, and moſt kinds of fruit, When provi- 
ſions are ſcarce in the woods, they venture out among 
the ſettlements, and make great havock of the Indian- 
corn; and ſometimes kill the ſwine. Their chief wea- 
pons are their fore-paws, with which they will hug any 
animal they ſeize immediately to death. 

The ſkunk, or pole-cat, is very common, and called 
by the Indians the ſtinking beaſt, on account of its emit- 
ting a diſagrecable ſmell to a conſiderable diſtance, when 
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aur ſued or diſturbed. It is about the ſize of a ſmall cat, 
as ſhining hair of a grey colour, with two white lines 
that form an oval on its back, The fur of this animal, 
with that of the ermin, otter, and martin, make up what 
- is called the ſmall peltry. n 
The ermin is about the ſize of the ſquirrel; its fur is 
extremely white, its tail long, and the tip of it as black 


* 
* 5 he martin, or fable, lives principally among the 
mountains; is as, long as a common cat, but very ſlen- 
der: their fur is very fine and valuable. 

The muſk-rat reſembles the beaver in every part, ex- 


cept its tail, which is round like that of a rat, One of. 


theſe animals weighs about five or fix pounds, During 

the ſummer ſeaſon the male and female keep together, but 

ſeparate at the approach of winter; and each ſeeks a 

ſhelter in ſome hollow tree, without laying up any pro- 
iſions. 

ks foxes here are of various colours, as Hack, grey, 

red, and white; who, by their eraft and cunning; make 


great havotk among the water-fowl in the lakes and | 


tivers. 


The country abounds with a vaſt variety of fowls; 


and the rivers and lakes are well ftored with ſalmon, 
eels, and a multitude of various kinds of other fiſh; 
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A Deſcription of Quebec and Montreal; with a particular 
2 of 2 of thoſe Cities, by which all Canada 
became ſubjeft to the Crown of Great Britdin. 


UEBEC, the capital of Canada, ſeated about three 
hundred miles north-weſt of Boſton, in New Eng- 
land, is a handſome and large city, ſtrongly fortified. 
The harbour is flanked with two baſtions, which at high 
tides are almoſt level with the water. A little above one 
of them is a demi-baſtion, whieh is partly taken out of 
the rock; and above it, on the ſide of the gallery of the 
fott, is a battery of twenty-five pieces of eannon: above 
this is a ſquare fort called the citadel, and the ways from 
one fortification to another ate difficult to paſs, To the 
left of the harbour, on the fide of the road, are large 
batteries of cannon, and ſome mortars. It is eneompaſſed 
with walls, and has a caſtle on the brow of a hill, about 
forty fathoms above the town; but it is irregularly built, 
and fortified with only two baſtions, and no ditch to- 
wards the town. It has alfo another fort at Cape Dia- 
mond of ſolid rock, four hundred fathoms bigh: but it 
owes its greateſt ſtrength to nature. The firſt place taken 
notice of upon lariding here is a ſquare of an irregular 
figure, with well-built hoafes on one fide ; on the back 
of which is a rock ; on the left it is bounded by a ſmall 
church; and on the right has two rows of houſes parallel 
to each other. There is another between the church and 
the harbour; as alfo another long row on the fide of the 
bay. This is called the Lower Lown, which is moſtly 
inhabited by merchants; but it is too much crowded. 
Between this and the Upper Town is a very ſteep aſcent, 
in which are ſteps for the foot paſſengers to go up. This 
has noble edifices; and between two large ſquares is a 
fort, in which the governor reſides. Oppoſite the fort 
the Recolle&s have handſome houſes, and on the right is 
the cathedral, which is built in a mean tile, but Has a 
large, high, and well-built rower, that may be ſeen at a 
great diſtance. Over-againſt this is the Jeſuits college, 
which is a fine building; and between them ate well- 
built-houſes- The houſe of the Knights Hoſpitallers is 
a ſtately ſtructure, with two fine pavilions. In the ſecond 
ſquare ate two deſcents to the river of St. Charles, an 
hoſpital called Hotel-Dieu is in the midway, and from 
thence are ſmaller houſes, which reach to that of the in- 
tendant. On the other fide of the Jeſuits college is a 
pretty long ſtreet, in which is a nunnery. Almoſt all 
the houſes are built of ſtone, and there are above ſeven 
thouſand inhabitants. Beſides the Lower and Higher 
Towns, there is another beyond the latter, on the banks 
of the river St. Charles, along which are ſeveral noble 
country ſeats. | | | 
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In 1711 the Engliſh fitted out a fleet, with a deſigi 
| to conquer Canada : but the expedition failed, from the 
raſhneſs of the admiral, who, contrary to the advice of 
his pilot, ſailed too near the Seven Ifles; and thus loſt 
his largeſt ſhips, with three thouſand of ' his beſt ſailors. 
But it has fince been attacked with much better ſucceſs. 

It will not be improper tb give here a particular ac- 
count of the taking of this 22 one of the moſt diffi- 
cult enterprizes that was ever effected by the united efforts 
of prudence and valour. The ſituation of the place, and 
the fortifications with which it is ſecured; the natural 
ſtrength of the country; the great number of veſſels and 
floating batteries the French had provided for the defence 
of the river; the ſkill, labour, ſuperior force, and uncom- 
mon vigilance of the enemy; their numerous bodies of 
Indians, who continually hovered about the-poſts of the 
Engliſh to ſurprize parties and harraſs detachments ; theſe, 
and many other obſtacles, formed ſuch a combination of 
difficulties, as was ſufficient to diſcoutage and perplex 
the braveſt and moſt intelligent general, 

But the ſpirit of Wolfe was not to be intimidated by 
danger ; embarking the troops on board the tranſports, 
he paſſed with them up the river ; while admiral Holmes 
made a motion with his ſhips. to amuſe the enemy, now 
poſted along the north ſhore. But the tranſports being 
extremely crowded, and the weather very bad, the ge- 
neral thought proper. to canton half his troops on the 
ſouth ſhore, whete they were refreſhed. As no proba- 
bility appeared of annoying the enemy above the town, it 
was agreed to convey the troops farther down in boats; 
and Jand them during the night within a league of Cape 
Diamond, in hopes of aſcending the heights of Abraham, 
| which rife abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of 
the river, that they might take poſſeſſion of the ground 
| on-the back of the city, where the fortifications were but 
indifferent: but the dangers and difficulties attending 
this undertaking were exceeding great. The ſtream was 
rapid ; the ſhore ſhelving ; the bank of the river lined 
with centinels ; the landing-place fo narrow as to be 
eaſily miſled in the dark; and the ground fo difficult as 
| hardly to be ſurmounted in the day=time; had no oppo- 
fition been expected. Had the enemy received the leaſt 
intimation from a ſpy or deſerter, or even ſuſpected the 
 defign ; had the embarkation been diſcovered in conſe- 
| quence of the rapidity of the river, or the ſteepneſs of the 
north ſhore, near which they were obliged to row; had 
only one centinel been alarmed, or the landing-place 
much miſtaken ; the height of Abraham muſt have been 
inſtantly ſecured by ſuch a force as would have rendered 
the undertaking abortive ; confuſion would have neceſfa- 
rily enſued in tne dark; and this confuſion would natu- 
rally have produced a panic, which might have proved 
fatal to the greater part of the detachment. Theſe ob- 
jections did not eſcape the penetration of the intrepid 
Wolfe, though he readily adopted the plan, and even 
executed it in perfon, though at that time afflicted with 
a ſevere dyſentery and fever. 

Having prepared for this dangerous enterprize, admiral 
Holmes moved with his ſquadron farther upthe river, a- 
bout thfee leagues above the intended landing-place, in 
ordert to deceive the enemy, and amuſe M. de Bougain- 
ville, whom Montcalm had detached with fifteen hun- 
dred men to watch the motions of that ſquadron ; but 
the Engliſh admiral was directed to fall down in the 
night, and protect the landing of the forces; this he 
punctually performed. On the twelfth of September, at 
one in the morning, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of 
four complete regiments, the light infantry, commanded 
by colonel Howe, a detachment of Highlanders, and the 
American grenadiers, was made in flat-bottomed boars, 
under the immediate command of the brigadiers Monck- 
ton and Murray, though general Wolfe accompanied. 
them in perſon, and. was one of the firſt who landed! 
and they began to fall down with the tide to the intend- 
ed place of diſembarkation, rowing cloſe along the north 
ſhore, in order to find it the more eafily. The boats 
glided gently along without any diforder ; but by the 
rapidity of the tide, and the darkneſs of the night, they 
overſhot the mark, and the troops landed a little below 
the place intended; N 
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This remarkable ſucceſs in landing. without the leaſt 
knowledge of the enemy, was in ſome meaſure owing 
to the ollowiog accident: two French deſerters had been 
carried the evening before the embarkation on board the 
Engliſh fleet, and from them the general learned that the 
garriſon of Quebec expected that night to receive a con- 
voy of provitions, ſent down the river in boats, from the 
detachment above, commanded by M. de Bougainville. 
The knowledge of this particular was of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, and tended to deceive the centinels poſted along 
ſhore to challenge boats and veſſels, and give the alarm. 
"The firſt boat that contained the Engliſh troops being 
queſtioned accordingly, a captain of Fraſer's regiment, 
who had ſerved in Holland, and was perfectly acquaint- 
cd with the French language and cuſtoms, anſwered 
without heſitation to Nui vit, which is their challenging 
word, De la France: nor was he at a loſs to anſwer the 
ſecond queſtion, which was much more particular and 
difficult. When the centinel demanded A quel regiment 
to what regiment ? the captain replied, De la reine, which 
he knew by accident to be one of thoſe that corpoſed 
the body commanded by Bougainville. The ſoldier took 
it ſor granted that this was the expected convoy, and ſay- 
ing Paſſe, allowed all the boats to proceed without far- 
ther queſtion, 

The troops were no ſooner landed, than the boats were 
ſent back for a ſecond embarkation, which was under the 
direction of . brigadier Townſhend. In the mean time 
colonel Howe, with the light infantry and Highlanders, 
aſcended. the woody precipice with admirable courage 
and activity; for the narrow path that ſlanted up the hill 
from the landing place had been broken up, and render- 
ed impaſſable by croſs-ditches: and in every other part 
the hill was ſo ſteep and dangerous, that the ſoldiers 
were obliged to pull themſelves up by the roots and 
boughs of trees, growing on each fide of the path. - In 
their paſſage they diſlodged a captain's guard, which de- 
fended a paſſage, by which alone the reſt of the troops 
could reach the ſummit, After this the whole army 
mounted without moleſtation, and the general drew up the 
troops as faſt as they arrived. 85 

M. de Montcalm no ſooner underſtood that the Eng- 
liſh had gained the heights of Abraham, than he deter- 
mined © heat a battle; and collecting his whole force 
without delay, marched towards the Engliſh. 

Mean while the brave general Wolfe, perceiving that 
the French were croſſing the river St. Charles, formed 
his own line ; the right commanded by brigadier Monck- 
ton, and the left by brigadier Murray, while colonel 
Howe, who had juſt returned with his light infantry from 
taking a four-gun battery,' was poſted in the rear of the 
left. M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a manner as 
ſhewed his intention was to flank the left of the Engliſh, 
brigadier Townſhend was ſent with the regiment of Am- 
herſt, which he formed, preſenting a double front to the 
enemy, and was afterwards reinforced by two battalions, 
The reſerve conſiſted of one regiment, drawn up in eight 
ſub-diviſions, with large intervals. The enemy's right 
was compoſed of half the colony troops, and a body of 
Canadians and Indians: their center conſiſted of a column 
of two other regular battalions; and on the left were poſt. 
ed one battalion, and the remainder of the colony troops : 
the buſhes and corn-fields in their front were lined with 
fifteen hundred of their beſt markſmen, who kept up an 
irregular galling fire, which proved fatal to ſeveral brave 
officers, who were ſingled out for deſtruction. This fire 
was indeed choaked by the advanced poſts of the Britiſh 
line, who piqueered with the enemy ſome hours before 
the battle began. Both armies were almoſt entirely deſti- 
tute of artillery ; the French having only two pieces, and 
the Engliſh no more than one, which the ſeamen had 
with great difficulty drawn up from the landing-place ; 
but this ſingle piece, being well ſerved, galled their 
columns ſeverely. 

The enemy advanced to the charge with great order 
and vivacity, about nine in the evening, though their 
fire was both irregular and ineffectual. The Britiſh 
forces, on the contrary, reſerved their ſhot till-the French 
approached within forty yards of their line, when they 


poured in a terrible diſcharge, and continued their fire 
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er ſuch ſpirit and deliberation, as could not fail 
ucing a very remarkable effect. The general hi 
ſtood in the warmeſt part of the attack, 5 N 
Brag's regiment and the Louiſburgh grenadiers, conf i 
cuous 1n the very front of the line, where he was . 
at by the enemy's markſmen, and at laſt received a ſhot 
in his wriſt, which, however, did not oblige him to quit 
the held : wrapping a handkerchief about the wound: he 
continued to give his orders, without the leaſt emotion g 
and boldly advanced at the head of the grenadiers, with 
their bayonets fixed, when another ball unfortunate] 
pierced the. breaſt of the young hero, who fell at the mc. 
ment when victory was crowning all his labours with 
ſucceſs ; for at that inſtant every regiment of the Britiſh 
army ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its own 
peculiar character. While the right puſhed on with their 
bayonets, brigadier Murray advanced briſkly with the 
troops under his command, and ſoon broke the enem 's 
center ; when the Highlanders, ſupported by Anſtruther's 
regiment, drawing their broad ſwords, fell in amon 
them with irrefiltible impetuoſity, driving them with 
great ſlaughter into the city, and the works they had raiſed 
at the bridge over the river St. Charles. The action 
was leſs violent on the left and the rear of the Engliſh 
Colonel Howe having taken poſt with two companies, 
behind a ſmall copſe, frequently ſallied out on the flanks; 
of the enemy during the attack, and often drove them 
into heaps, while brigadier Townſhend advanced platoons 
againſt their front: ſo that the right wing of the French 
was prevented from executing their firſt intention. The 
brigadier himſelf continued at the head of Amherſt's te- 
giment to ſupport this diſpoſition, and overcome a body 
of Indians poſted oppoſite to the light infantry, waiting 
for an opportunity of falling upon the rear of the Britiſh 


. 
neral Wolfe being ſlain, and Mr. Monckton dan- 
gerouſly wounded at the head of Laſcelles's regiment, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with remarkable gallantry, 
the command devolved on brigadier Townſhend, who 
haſtened to the center; and finding the troops diſordered 
in the purſuit, formed them again with all poſſible expe- 
dition, He had hardly performed this neceſſary part of 
his duty, when M. de Bougainville, at the head of two 
thouſand freſh men, appeared in the rear of the Engliſh. 
He had begun his march from Cape Rouge as ſoon as 
he received intelligence that the Britiſh troops had gained 
the heights of Abraham; but did not reach the field of 
battle ſoon enough to have any ſhare in the action; for 
this body no ſooner approached the Britiſh rear, than Mr. 
Townſhend ordered two battalions, with two pieces of 
artillery, to advance; but the French prevented an at- 
tack by retiring among woods and ſwamps, whither ge- 
neral "Townſhend, who had already obtained a complete 
victory, wiſely declined purſuing them ; he having a great 
number of French officers priſoners, and being in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a very advantageous ſituation. M. de Lichtealo, 
the French general, was mortally wounded in the battle, 
and conveyed into Quebec; but before he died wrote a 
letter to general Townſhend, recommending the priſon- 
ers to that generous humanity which diſtinguiſhes the 
Britiſh nation. His ſecond in command was left wound- 
ed on the field, and being conveyed on board an Eng- 
liſh ſhip, expired the next day. About a thouſand of 
the enemy were made priſoners, including a great num- 
ber of officers ; and about eight hundred were ſlain on 
the field of battle. Among the Engliſh army, it is ſaid 
that no more than fifty men were killed in gaining this 
important victory, and about five. hundred wounded ; 
but the death of general Wolfe was a national loſs uni- 
verſally lamented, | | 
This victory was no ſooner obtained than admiral 
Saunders, who had all along heartily, aſſiſted the land- 
forces, for the advantage of the ſervice, ſent up all the 
boats of the fleet with artillery and ammunition ; and on 
the ſeventeenth ſailed up with all the ſhips of war, in 
a diſpoſition to attack the Lower Town, while the Upper 
ſhould be aſſaulted by general Townſhend. That gen- 
tleman had employed his whole time ſince the action in 
ſecuring the camp with redoubts ; in forming a military- 
road for the cannon; in drawing up the artillery ; pre- 
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aring batteries ; and cutting off the enemy's communi- 
cation with the. country. But on the ſeventeenth, before 
any batter could be finiſhed, a flag of truce was ſent 
from the city, with propoſals for a capitulation which 
were accepted and ſigned at eight o'clock next morning. 
By theſe articles it was agreed, that the garriſon ſhould 
march out with all the honours of war, and be ſent to 
France: that the inhabitants, on their laying down their 
arms, ſhould be maintained in the poſſeſſion of their 
houſes and effects: that the effects belonging to the ab- 
ſent officers ſhould not be touched: that the exerciſe of 
the Roman religion ſhould be fully permitted : that the 
artillery and warlike ſtores ſhould be delivered up; and 
the ſick and wounded taken care of. 
Thus was the city of Quebec taken by a handful of 
troops, and at the ſigning of the peace was confirmed 
to Great Britain. . |; 
The moſt conſiderable place, next to Quebec, is Mon- 
treal, which is ſeated on an iſland of the ſame name in 
the river St. Lawrence, upwards of two hundred miles 
above Quebec, and is nearly as large and populous as that, 
city. The iſland of Montreal is exceeding fertile, and 
weil improved, producing great plenty of greens, and 
ſome fruit. It is about twenty-eight miles in length, and 
ten in breadth. The town is pretty well fortified, and is 
much more pleaſantly ſituated than Quebec. The ſtreets 
are regular, and the houſes well built, commodious, and 
agreeable, It ſtands Ly the fide of the river, on a gra- 
dual eaſy aſcent to what is called the Upper Town, 
whence you may ſce every houſe at one view from the 
harbour, or from the ſouth fide of the river. The pub- 
lie buildings exceed thoſe of Quebec for beauty, and are 
equal to them in number. The Hotel-Dieu, the maga- 
zines, and the. place of arms, are in the Lower Town, 
which is alſo the reſidence of the merchants. The ſemi- 
nary, the'pariſh-church, the houſe of the Recollects, the 
Jeſuits-college, and nunneries, are in the Upper. There 
is alſo a general hoſpital, and a church belonging to the 
Jeſuits, which is large and well built. The principal 
trade of the inhabitants has long conſiſted in the ſkins 
and furs they purchaſe of the Indians, ; 
This iſland and city were taken on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1760, by the generals Amherſt and Murray, 
without firing a gun, which completed the conqueſt of 
Canada ; for by the terms of the capitulation, all the 
French forces in that country were to be ſent to France, 
Montreal has lately ſuffered by a moſt terrible fire, which 
conſumed great part of the city, the houſes of many of 
the merchants, and a number of ſtately buildings. [his 
dreadful loſs inſtantly awakened the humanity of the in- 

' habitants of this kingdom, and great ſums have been 
raiſed in the city of London, to remove the diſtreſſes of 
theſe new ſubjects to the Britiſh crown. 


I. rrRIoA CouxTaryY. 


1 8 E C „ IV. 
Of the interior Country of North America beyond the preſent 


Government of Canada z with a 2 Account of the Rivers 
and Lakes, their Cataracis, and a Deſcription of the Coun- 
tries and Indian Nations on their Banks. 


"THE river of St. Lawrence is repreſented as running 

| through a conſiderable number of Jakes, which 
ſome repreſent in Canada, and others on its ſouthern and 
weſtern borders; but ſurely nothing can be more impro- 
per, than to trace the courſe of a river rough a number 
of lakes of a prodigious extent, merely becauſe thoſe lakes 
have in ſome part or other of them a communication by 
a ſtreight. : 

As theſe Jakes are generally deſcribed in treating of 
Canada, it will be proper here to give ſome account of 
them, and of the Indians who dwell upon their banks. 
The fartheſt of theſe Jakes, from which the river St, Law- 
rence is n ſuppoſed to ariſe, is named Nippiſ- 
ſong, which in the Engliſh language ſignifies a large body 
of water. It is ſeated to the north-weſt of Lake Superior, 
in the fiſty-ſecond degree of latitude. The northern 
bank of this lake is a bog, or moraſs, near four hundred 
miles in length, from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
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and about a hundred and fiſty miles broad. To the north 
of this bog is a ridge of mountains, extending from the 
north-eaſt. to the ſouth-weſt, the whole length of the 
marſhy country, and beyond it to the weſtward ; theſe 
are very high and ſteep, and are ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
lofty mountains in North America, whence they are call- 
ed the Head of the country, To the ſouth-calt of theſe 
riſes a, ſtream, which is ſuppoſed to be the head of the 
river St. Lawrence; on the north-eaſt riſes the river 
Chriſtino, which runs to the north-eaſtward, till it falls 
into Hudſon's-bay ; and from the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
of theſe mountains riſes the Miſſiſſippi, which runs to the 
ſouthward, and at length diſcharges itſelf into the gulph 
of Mexico; ſo that by theſe rivers the country is divided 
into ſo many departments as it were from a center, which 
may be placed at the above mountains, | | 

The [ndians who inhabit the country round this lake 
are called the Lake Indians, and have about five or fix 
thouſand men. They chiefly live upon the weſt, ſouth, 
and ſouth-eaſt fides of the lake, and on the iſlands it con- 
tains, Their country is of conſiderable extent, but of 
very difficult acceſs; on which account they have had 
little or no connection with the Engliſh or French; and 
as they have no fire-arms, they hunt with bows and 
arrows. They ſeldom concern themſelves with any other 
tribe of Indians, and live almoſt as independent as if they 
had the world to themſelves, They never pretend to 


plant or improve the land by labour, but live on ſuch food 


as the lake and the country affords them. From this lake 
a ſtream runs through a rough, broken, uninhabited coun- 
try to Lake Superior, having in its courſe ſeveral cata- 
racts, the moſt remarkable of which is about fifteen miles 
from the lake, where the water falls perpendicularly from 
a great height, The river here is a quarter of a mils 
wide, and a rock extending acroſs the ſtream, it falls 
from thence with a noiſe that may be heard at the diſtance 
of ſeveral miles, Below theſe falls is great plenty of fiſh, 
eſpecially of trout, which are very large and good. 


At the entrance of this river into the lake is a town of 


Indians, called the Attawawas, or Souties, which dwell 
all along by the mouths of the rivers that fall into Lake 
Superior, They can raiſe about twelve thouſand fight- 
ing men, and by carrying on a conſiderable commerce 
with the French, are more improved than the Nippiſſongs. 
They live in huts built in the form of cones ; the baſe 
is generally from ſixteen to twenty feet wide, and the 
top is left open for about two feet for a chimney and a 
window, their fire being kindled in the center, To ren- 
der theſe huts a defence againſt the cold, they cover them 
with mats of ruſhes, which they weave very neatly, and 


place in ſuch a manner as to render theſe dwellings, 


which commonly contain ten or twelve perſons, very 
warm and comfortable, | 


When theſe people remove, from one place to another 


for the ſake of hunting, fiſhing, or any other conveni- 


ence, they carry their external covering with them ; by 


which means they are able, in a ſhort time, to ere new 


towns, which have all the convenience of the old ones. 
They generally change their habitations in ſpring and 
autumn ; ſpending the ſummer ſeaſon upon the banks of 
the rivers and lakes, where they fiſh and raiſe corn ; and 


living during the winter among the mountains, ſometimes . 


two or three hundred miles diſtant, for the ſake of meet- 
ing with a great quantity of game in hunting. They as 
yet make but little uſe of ſpirituous liquors ; nor do th 

make any kind of drink, except of the juice of the maple- 


tree : when in health they live ypon the ſimple * of 


nature, and when ſick the woods and lakes furniſh them 
with all the drugs they uſe; in the application of which 
ſome are allowed to have a ſuperior ſkill, but aſk no fee 
or reward for their trouble. They have private roperty, 
which they transfer to one another, by way of bargain 
and exchange; which, if taken from them unfairly, 


brings contempt on the aggreſſor ; but there can here 
little temptation to fraud or robbery, as no individual or 


family is allowed to ſuffer by poverty, ſickneſs, or any 
other misfortune, while their neighbours can ſupply their 
wants. 


On the north of Lake Superior is another tribe of the 


Indians called the Bulls. "Theſe dwell round what is called 
the 


; 
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the North Bay, and differ little from the Souties in 
their manners, they being — of the ſame nation, 
as appears by there being ſuch an affinity between the 
two languages, that they can perſectly underſtand one 
another. They can faiſe about four thouſand fighting 
men, and their chief trade is to Hudſon's-bay, where 
they carry fur and ermines in great abundance, and ex- 
change them for blankets, atms, and ammunition. 

Lake Superior is deſcribed by major Rogers as two 
thouſand miles in circumference, and is very deep, except 
near the weſt end, where are ſeveral iſlands ; and near 
the place where it is joined by the river is a * iſland, 
ſeparated from the main by a ſtreight five or tix miles 
wide. The ſoil of this iſland is very good, and on it are 
feveral Indian towns, The banks to the north, ſouth, 
and eaſt, are very high and ſteep, they riſing in ſome 
places above two hundred feet from the furface of the 
water, and almoſt perpendicular; ſo that it is very diffi- 
cult landing, except where the rivers of this iſland fall 
into the lake, There are alſo ſome good iſlands in the 
north bay of the lake, forty or fifty miles in length, but 
not near ſo much in breadth. 

The Indians in this territory enjoy the greateſt plenty 
of the neceſſaries, and even of the 4 of life. Here 
are beaſts, fowl, and fiſh, of every ſize and kind com- 
mon to the climate, in the greateſt abundance ; and it 
may become a rich and valuable country, ſhould it ever 
be inhabited by a civilized people. It has not only rivers, 
but what may be termed a ſea of its own, which, by its 
communication with the river-of St. Lawrence, makes 
great amends for its inland ſituation, by affording all the 
adyantages of trade and commerce, from one part of the 
country to the other, by a cheap and eaſy conveyance ; 
nor do the Indians entirely negle& this advantage, but 
make great uſe of canoes on the rivers and Jakes. Theſe 
they form of the bark of birch, ſpruce, and elm; but 
thoſe made of the former are ſaid to be much the largeſt 
and beſt, as they are well ſuited to the country; fince 
they will carry from four or five hundred to two thou- 
fand weight, and are ſo light that a ſingle Indian, on his 
coming to a catatact, will catry it upon his back, till he 
thinks proper to take the water again. 

Lake Superior has a communication with Lake Huron 
by a ſtreight upwards of a hundred and miles in 
length. The wind is here generally very rapid, and 
has one conſiderable cataract, round which the Indians 
are obliged to carry their canoes when they paſs this way. 
The land near the ſtreight between the two lakes is hilly 
and broken, but a great deal of it is capable of being im- 
proved to good advantage. The timber is thick and lofty; 
iron ore is here found in the greateſt plenty; this is faid 
to be the beſt in America: and there are ſtreams ſuffi- 
cient for any kind of water-works. | 

Lake Huron, which is nine hundred miles in circum - 
ference, is of a triangular form; one of the extremities 

nts to the north-weſt at the ftreights of Michlimacana; 
another to the ſouth, where a ſtreight runs into the lake 
of Erie; and a third to the north-eaſt, where a conſider- 
able ſtream flows into it, called the Souties river, from 
which there is but aſhort carrying-place to the river of the 
Attawawas, which joins the river of St. Lawrence near 
Montreal. | 

The country about Lake Huron is to the north and 
north-weſt rocky and mountainous ; but on the ſouth- 
eaſt the land is low, and covered with lofty trees, as 
oaks, white-pine, walnut, aſh, and maple. On the 
ſouth-weſt the land is level and plain, having few trees 

upon it of any kind, but the foil is pretty govd and cover- 
ed with tall graſs; among which are great plenty of deer, 
elks, bears, and racoons. It alſo abounds in a great va- 
riety of land and water-fowl, and every thing neceſſary 
to ſupply the natural wants of mankind. There are a- 
Bout three thouſand inhabitants who dwell round this 
lake, fix hundred of whom are capable of bearing 
arms. 

On the weſt fide of the above plain is Lake Mechigan, 
which is nearly of the ſame form as Lake Huron ; but is 
larger, and extends farther to the ſouth. Between theſe 
lakes a communication is formed by the ſtreight of 
Michlimacana, which is fifteen miles wide, and forty 
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in length. At the point adjoining to Lake Mechigan 
ſtands our fort of Michlimacana, which is a good ſtock. 
ade near twenty feet high, There are in this place ſome 
French inhabitants, who come here for the ſake of trad. 
ing with the Indians, and for the trout-fiſhery, which 
be here very valuable: the trout in theſe ſtreights being 
in great plenty; and of an extraordinary ſize, = havy- 
ing been taken that weighed upwards of eighty pounds, 
The Indians annually reſort hither from all the adjacent 
countries for the ſake of theſe fiſh, and yet their numbers 
ſeem to be not at all diminiſhed. On the ſouth- eaſt fide 
of Lake Mechigan are ſome towns of the Souties ; and 
on the ſouth and weſt ſides live the Pottawatamies. In 
ſhort, the Indians around this lake amount to about four 
thouſand fighting men, | 

On the north- weſt ſide of Lake Mechigan is a ſtreight 
about forty miles wide, and a hundred Jong, in which 
are many lands, ſome of which are inhabited by the 
Attawawas, and others by the Pottawatamies, This 
— leads into what is called the Green · bay, a lake of 
oonſiderable extent, into which flows a large river that 
— between Lake Superior and the Miſſiſippi, and is 
called the river of Foxes. On the banks of this river 
live a nation called the Fox Indians, who have no leſs 
than four or five thouſand men. | 
The extended country upon this river, and on the 
ſtreight from the lake of Mechigan to the Green-bay, is 
uniformly fertile and pleaſant, and wants nothing but the 
cultivation of an induſtrious people to render it perfectly 
delightful. Fhe timber is tall, but not ſo thick as to 
prevent the growth of graſs, which is here ſo luxuriant 
as to riſe five or fix ſeet in height. This invites a mul- 
titude of buffaloes, wild cows, elks, deer, bears, beavers, 
and other animals, which, with plenty of wild game 
and frſh, render this a moft defirable region, for the 
air is no Jeſs agreeable than the foil. The winters are 
never ſevere, and, during great part of the year, the 
country wears a delightful verdure. Here alſo grow 
ſpontaneouſly a great variety of grapes, which are agree- 
able to the taſte, and might be improved to conſiderable 
advantage, The Indians have learned that their juice 
will revive the ſpirits, and therefore make from them 
a kind of rough claret; but not knowing how to 
manage it properly, it is greatly inferior to what it 
it might be made under the management of ſkilful per- 
ſons ; and this liquor they put in their empty rum-kegs. 
Fhis country likewiſe produces a kind of wild oats, or 
rice, which grows in the greateſt plenty in ſhallow water, 
above which it riſes two or three feet. The ear reſem- 


n.. * 


bles that of oats, but the kernel is more like rice; and 


there is ſo much of it, that canoes may be loaded in a 
ſhort time. The Indians in this country raiſe Indian- 
corn, and have many horſes. Their cabbins reſemble 
thoſe deſcribed near Lake Superior. 

From the ſouth point of Lake Huron a ftreight, as 
hath. been already obſerved, runs eaſterly about eighty 
miles into Lake Erie, paſſing in its way through Lake 
The country on both ſides is level and , 
abounding with tall oaks, maple, &c. The ſtreight on its 
entering Lake St. Clair, or, as it is ſometimes called, Lake 
Sinclair, is divided into ſeveral branches, which form 
hve or fix iſlands of various dimenſions. Lake St. Clairis 
nearly circular, and about eighteen miles over. On the caſt 
fide are large marſhes, and at the lower end of that fide a 
ſtreight of a conſiderable ſize enters it, from which, by 
a ſhort carrying-place, is an eaſy conveyance to Lake 
Ontario, uſed by the inhabitants who dwell on its 
banks. 

The ſtreight at the entrance of Lake Erie forms a bay, 
below which is the fort of Detroit, and the French are 
ſettled on both ſides of the ftreight far about eight miles. 
The Engliſh fort is built of ſtockades : it is about twen- 
ty-five feet high, and twelve hundred yards in circum- 
ference. It is in a pleaſant ſitaation, the land is very 
good, and the inhabitants not only raiſe a great deal of 
wheat and other grain, þut have plenty of cattle. They, 
however, chiefly enrich themſelves by their trade with 
the Indians, which is here very lucrative. 

Lake Erie extends three hundred miles in length from 
the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt ; it is eighty or _— 
| 2 miles 
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miles wide at the weſterly end, and about forty at the 
_ lower end, where it tapers off to ſeven or eight miles, near 
the ſtreight which joins it to Lake Ontario, At the weſt 
end of the lake the river Miamee flows into it, which has 
an eaſy communication with the Ohio by the river Wal- 
bach, there being no more than twelve miles Jand-car- 


riage between the two rivers; At the ſouth-weſt corner 
of Lake Erie the Lake Sanduſky has a communication 


with it by a _ half 'a mile broad; This laſt lake | 1 


is thirty miles in length, and eight or ten wide, Into it 
flows the river Sanduſky, or Huron, upon the banks of 
which; and round the Sanduſky, the Huron Indians 
have ſeveral towns in a very pleaſant fertile country; they 
can raiſe about fix or ſeven hundred fighting men, and 
differ in their manners from any of the b 

tioned. They build regular houſes, which they cover 
with bark, and are eſteemed the richeſt Indians upon the 
whole continent, they having not only many horſes, but 


ſome black cattle and ſwine. * They likewiſe raife great | 


quantities of corn, not only for their own ufe, but in or- 
der to ſupply other tribes, who purchaſe it of them, Their 
country extends a hundred and fifty miles to the weſt- 
Ward of the lake, and is a hundred miles broad, Te 
ſoil is not exceeded by any in this part of the world; the 
timber is tall and beautiful; the woods abound with 
game; here is the greateſt plenty of water-fowl, and both 
the rivers and lakes contayn a variety of fiſh. In ſhort, 
if it was properly improv, the land would equal that in 
ny of the Britiſh colonies on the ſea-coaſts. | | 

The country on the ſouth ſide is claimed by the Indians 
of the Five Nations; who do not inhabit it, but keep it 


for the ſake of hunting. The country is level and very 


fine” for "ſeveral miles, Having many ſtreams flowing 
through it into the lake. Our fort at Preſque Iſle is on 
the ſouth fide about 4 hundred miles from the eaſt end; 
and from this fort is a carrying: place of about twelve or 
fourteen "thiles, to a branch of the Ohio. From the caſt 
end of Lake Erie a ſtreight runs north- eaſterly about fifty 
miles, and nearly oppoſite to the place where it leaves the 
lake is Fort Erie, which has been lately built, The cur- 
rent from thence is rapid; on account of the rocks and 
falls of the water for about à mile; yet veſſels are work- 
ed up by the help of windlafſes. Lower dowr are ſeve- 
ral ſmall iſtands, and at about fix or ſeven miles diſtance 


the ſtreight is divided into two branches, which form the 


Great Wand, which extends almoſt to Little Niagara 
fort, and contains forty thouſand acres of good land. 
Near Little Niagara fort, which is nothing more than 
a ſtockade, is a remarkable catatact in the ſtreight which 
runs into Lake Ontario, and is generally called the river 
of St. Lawrence. Its courſe is here ſouth · ſouth- eaſt, and 
it is about half a mile wide, where the rock croſſes it in 
the form of a half moon. Above the fall is an iſland, 
about half a mile in — „the lower end of which ex- 
tends to the edge of the fall. The current of the ſtreight 
above the iſland is quite flow, but on its approaching it, 
and being divided, it runs more ſwiftly," and, before it 
comes to the fall, with great violence, eſpecially on the 
weſt fide of the iſland, where the whole ſtream appears in 
1 foam, ſor even here the deſcent is equal to the tide of a 
tty ſeep hill : but when it comes to the perpendicular 
|, which is an hundred and fiſty feet, no words can 
expreſs the conſternation of the traveller, on his firſt ſee- 
ing ſo great a body of water falling, or rather violently 
thrown from "ſuch a height upon the rocks below, from 
which it again rebounds, appearing white as ſnow, it be- 
ing al converted into foam, through theſe repeated vio- 
agitations; The noiſe of this fall is frequent] 
heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and ſometimes mute 
farther, © The yapour that rifes from it reſembles a cloud, 
or pillar of ſmoak, and in it may be ſeen the appearance 
of a rainbow, wheriever the ſun and the poſition of the 
traveller” favours it. Many beaſts and. fowls here loſe 
their lives, by attempting to ſwim acroſs the rapid ſtream 
above, and are found daſhed in pieces below. 


Farther down the ſtream are ſmaller falls for ſeveral. 


miles, which render the ſtreight unnavigable. Its bank on 
the eaſt ſide is three bundred 

anothet Engliſh fort nine miles diſtant from Litcle Nia- 
Sara j and this length goods are obliged to be catried by 
| 97 
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ndians yet men-, 


feet high, till you come to - 


see orf account of the catara&t and the many leſter falls 


of the ſtreight. Perhaps no place in the world is frequented 
by *uch, a number of eagles as this, they being invited 
wh by the deer, elks, and bears, which-are daſhed to 
Ihe ſtreight enters Lake Ontario at the ſouth-weſt 
corner, at which place is Niagara foct, an handſome 
Well- built fortification of conſiderable ſtreagth. Tais lake 
s of an oval form, two hundred and ſixty miles in length, 
and a hundred and fifty wide in the middle, At ts ſouth- 
eaſtern extremity the river Olwego falls into it, where we 
have another fort, and a garriſon kept up of conſiderable 
force, This is about two hundred miles from Niagara. 
The river Oſwego riſes from Lake Oneaida, which is 
about et miles in length, and has at the caſt end a 
royal block-houſe, which is. garriſoned to keep up a 
communication with the lakes: at the weſt end is Fort 
Brewerton, another poſt built for the ſame purpoſe ; and 
about half way between this and Oſwego is a block-hou e 
to command the ferry over the Seneca river. 

The country between Oſwego and the river St. Law- 
rence is level and good for ſeveral miles, and belongs to 
the Five Nations ; ſeveral rivers flow through it, the moſt 
confiderable of which is the Sable, which joins the Lake 
Ontario eighty or ninety miles eaſt of Niagara, and riſes 
near à branch of the Ohio. In it are ſeveral cataracts, 
and one higher than that of Niagara. About a hundred 
and fifty miles up this river are remarkable ſprings greatly 
eſteemed by the Indians; as a remedy for many diſeaſes : 
they are called the oil-ſprings on account of an oleous 
ſubſtance that iſſues forth with the water, and riſes upon 
its ſurface, The water of theſe ſprings is drank by the 
Indians as a remedy for conſumptions, aſthmas, and va- 
rious internal diſorders; and they bathe in it with 
ſucceſs for rheumatic pains and ſtrains. In the rivers 
round Lake Ontario are great plenty of ſalmon during 
the ſummer ſeaſon ; and at the entrance of the river St. 
Lawrence are in the winter abundance of what are called 
white fiſh, of which there are ſaid to be none elſe in Ame- 
rica, except 4 few at Ong Point. In ſummer they diſ- 
appear, and are ſuppoſed, during that ſeaſon, to lie in 
deep water, out of ſoundings. They are about the fize 
of a ſhad, very agtecable to the palate, and it does not 
appear that there are any of them in Europe, The 
tountry round the lake is, to appearance, fertile, capable 
of valuable improvements, and abounds with water-fowl 
And variety of game. L 

The Five Natiods have their towns at ſome diſtance 
from the Jake, chiefly upon the rivers that flow into it; 
but of theſe people we ſhall hereafter give a particular de- 
ſcription. COPE” 

The river St. Lawfepce, on its taking leave of the 
lake, is ten or twelve miles wide, and has ſeveral iſlands ; 
on the moſt northerly of which is a ſmall fortreſs erected 
by the French, and now kept by us. A little to the 
ſouth of this iſland it is joined by a conſiderable ſtream, 
that riſes near Hudſon's-bay, far to the north z it is call. 
ed Oſwegotchy, and has frequent falls, after aſcending 
it forty or fifty miles. The above iſland is about twenty 
miles * — the lake, and here the river grows narrower, 

From Lake Ontario to the Cedars, the preſent weſtern 
boundary of the province of Quebec, is about eighty 
miles ; and from thence to Lake St. Francis is near the 
ſame diſtance, and is conſidered as tlie next ftage of St. 
Lawrence: N 

We ſhall conclude this ſubje& with a conciſe account 
of the river Chriſtino, which runs far to the north, and 
ſhall leave the Miſkfppi and Ohio till we come to the 
more ſouthern provinces ſubje& to Great Britain. 

The river Chriſtind is ſo called from che Indian bo 
have the name of Chriſtineux, or Chriſtinos, who poſſeſs 
the country adjoining it. Its higheſt ſource is on the 
north-Eaſt of the Central mountains, called by the In- 
dians the Head of the Country, where it riſes in ſeveral 
ſtreams, all which bend, their courſe towards Hudſon's- 
bay, and at different places unite, till in the courſe of 
about à hundred and fifty miles from their ſource they 
all join, and by tbeif confluence form a large bay, round 
whict live a tribe of Chriſtianos. Farther down the river 
ate à few ſmall lakes, and ſeyeral ſmall ſtreams on each 
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ſide flow into the river; by which means its waters are 
encreaſed, till it diſcharges itſelf into Hudſon's- bay, near 
two hundred miles to the north of Vork fort, and about 
five hundred from the Central mountains. 

The country near this river is greatly inferior to that 
on the lakes and the tiver St. Lawrence, it extending 
from the fifty-fifth to the ſixtieth degree of north lati- 
tude. The winters are long and ſevere, the ſnow con- 

tinues long on the ground, and the ſoil, which is cold 
and barren, is ſcarce capable of any valuable improve- 
nients. The timber here is beech and maple, and for a 
conſiderable way up the river the Jand is high; and fo 
thickly covered with ſpruce, hemlock, &c. that it is dif- 
ficult to travel through it, without being entangled ; but 
nearer the mountains the ſoil is better. In the river are 
many kinds of fiſh; and beaver are taken here in great 
abundance, with ſome ermines, elks, mooſe, bears, &c. 
There is likewiſe an animal which reſembles the mooſe, 
but is much ſmaller, and ſeems peculiar to this country... 

The inhabitants ſubſiſt entirely on their fiſh and game, 
for they raiſe no kind of grain, nor keep any animals, 
except dogs. The number of warriors in this country 
is ſuppoſed to amount to about two thouſand, They 
generally cover their houſes or huts with the ſkins of 
wild beaſts ; and not only make them warm and ſecure, 
but, according to their taſte, both neat and elegant. 
Theſe Indians have nearly the ſame language with thoſe 
on the lakes; and, according to their own hiſtory, they 
all came round from the north into this country, Steed. 
the only hiſtory they have is a verbal one, tranſmitted 
from father to ſon ; yet they pretend to give an exact ac- 
count for many generations back; for however negligent 
they are in the education of their children in almoſt every 
other reſpect, they are very careful in acquainting them 

With the ſtory of their anceſtors. 
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The nig remarkablt 
| North America. 


HE beaſts and birds we ſhall here deſcribe are thoſe 
principally found in the northern part of the ex- 
tenſive country of which we have been treating, and par- 
ticularly thoſe near the river Chriſtino. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe are the porcupine, and the wolverene, 
or quick-hatch ; the pelican, the white-tailed eagle, the 
brown and ſpotted heath-cock, and the white partridge. 
The porcupine of this northern part reſembles in ſhape 
and ſize the beaver; but the head has ſome reſemblance 
to that of a rabbit : it has a flat noſe, entirely covered 
with hair : its mouth is armed with two teeth above and 
two below, that are yellow and remarkably ſtrong : its 
ears, which are ſhort and ſmall, ſcarcely appear through 
its fur: its legs too are remarkably ſhort ; but its claws, 
of which it has four on its fore-feet, and five on thoſe 
behind, are very long, hollow within like ſcoops, and 
very ſharp-pointed. This animal is covered all over with 
a pretty ſoft fur about four inches long; but beneath the 
hair on the head, body, and tail, it is thick ſet with ſharp 
Riff quills, which are white with black points, bearded, 
and not eafily drawn out when they have entered the ſkin. 
The porcupine uſually makes his neſt under the roots of 
large trees, and fleeps much. He chiefly feeds upon the 
bark of trees, eats ſnow in the winter to quench his 
thirſt, and in ſummer drinks water ; but carefully avoids 
going into it. The Indians eat theſe animals, and eſteem 
their fleſh a wholeſome and pleaſant food. | 
The -wolverene, or quick-hatch, is another very ex- 
traordinary animal, and is of the ſize of a large wolf: the 
ſnout, with the upper and under jaw, as far as the eyes, 
is black; the upper part of the head whitiſh; the eyes 
dark ; the throat and upper part of the neck white ſpotted 
with black; the ears ſmall and round; the whole body 
of a reddiſh brown, darker at the ſhoulders and rump, 
and lighter upon the back and ſides. The fur of the 
whole body is pretty long, but not very cloſe : the feet 
as far as the firſt joint, are covered with ſhort black hair; 
but the legs are brown, and the claws of a light colour: 
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| moſt of the tail is brown, but towards the tip buſhy and 
black. This creature in walking carries his head 
low, ſo that his back riſes archwiſe. He defends him. 
ſelf when attacked with great force and obſtinacy, and it 
is ſaid will tear traps and gins to pieces in a very ſurpria- 
8 * 

e pelican is ſomewhat bigger than a large tame 
gooſe ; the upper mandible of the bill is narrower in the 
middle than at either end, and is received into the lower 
except towards the point, which widens and receives the 
lower into it;; the point is red, but the upper and under 
part towards the head are yellow: the pouch when 
reſembles an ox's bladder blown, and is prod igiouſly large 
while the creature is living. The head and neck are 
covered with white feathers; the body is of a dirty aſh- 
colour; the quills of the wings are black, and all the 
under part is of a dark — The legs are 
with four toes webbed together; the middle toe is lon 
than the leg ; the claws are dark, and both-the legs and 
feet are of adirty yellow mixed with green. Theſe birds 
live chiefly on fiſh ; they are found in many other coun- 
tries, and in ſome places are much larger. 

The white-tailed eagle is about the bigneſs of a turkey. 
cock, flat-crowned, ſhort-necked, and full breaſted, with 
brawny thighs. Its wings are very long, and broad in 
proportion to its body; but darker on the back, and 
lighter on the fides, The quills of the wings are black, 
and the breaſt ſpotted with white: the tail when cloſed 
is white both above and below, except the very tip of 
the feathers, which is black or brown: the thighs are 
covered with dark brown feathers, through which in ſome 
places a white down appears: the legs, to the very 
are covered with ſoft feathers of a reddiſh brown. It has 
four toes on each foot, which are very thick and ſtrong, 
ſtanding three forward and one backward, covered with 
yellow ſcales, and armed with very ſtrong and 


| claws of a ſhining black. There are alſo ſeveral kinds 


of falcons, hawks, and other birds of prey 

The great horned-owl is a very ſingular bird, with a 
head very little inferior in ſize to that of a cat; what 
are called the horns, are compoſed of feathers riſing juſt 
above the bill, intermixed at the bottom with white, be- 
coming of a red brown by degrees, and tipped with 
black. The great white owl of a bright ſhining colour, 
ſo as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſnow, is alſo 
common in the northern part of this country, and con- 
tinues there throughout the whole year, | where it is fre- 
N ſeen flying by day, and preys upon white par- 
tridges. | 

1 he white partridge is common in ſome other coun- 
tries, but is no where in ſuch plenty as in the northern 
part of this near Hudſon's-bay. It is of a middle ſize, 
between that of our common partridge and the pheaſant, 
ſhaped very much like the former, except its tail being 
ſomewhat longer, Theſe birds are moſtly brown in ſum- 
mer, but in the winter become perſectly white, except 
the outward feathers of the tail, which are black tipped 
with white. In that ſevere ſeaſon they repoſe in the 
ſnow all night, and in the morning fly directly up to ſhake 
it off their feathers. | They ſtay in theſe parts all the 
year, feed only in the mornings and evenings, and ſun 
themſelves in the middle of the day, ; 
The brown and ſpotted ; heath-cock,. which alſo con- 
tinues in the north all the year, is ſomewhat bigger than 
an n partridge; it is likewiſe longer-boflsd, .and 
has a longer tail in proportion. The bill is black, co- 
vered with brown feathers ; the ſkin above the eye ted; 
the top of the head, the upper part of the neck, and down 
the back covered with feathers of a dark brown, mixed 
with a dull orange and -aſh-colour : the tail is of a dark 
brown, the throat under the bill of a yellowiſh White; 
the nec and breaſt of a dull orange, with ſpots in the 
form of half moons. The legs from the knee joint down 
to the feet are covered with a kind of hairy feathers of 3 
brown colour, intermixed with black : the feet are of a 
reddiſh brown; and three toes forward have pretty long 
and black claws ; theſe. toes are jagged; but the hiader 
toes are ſmooth on the ſides. 
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— Neligion, * Government of the Five rms 
and other Indians : their "Method of going to War, the 
Manner in which it is carried on, and Peace concluded, && c. 


E ſhall now more particularly deſcribe the cuſtoms 
W and manners of the Indians who inhabit the in- 
terior part of America. They formerly inhabited the 
ſea · coaſts, where they were very numerous; but have 
retired into the weſterly parts of the country, ſo that 
few of them are to be found within leſs than two or 
three hundred miles of the ſea: for though many of them 
have been inſtructed in the knowledge of - Chriſtianity, 
and parcels of land have been allotted them in ſeveral of 
the Britiſh colonies, where they have been formed into 
ſocieties ; yet it has been found that in proportion as they 

by their ancient cuſtoms, and conform to our man- 

ner of life; they dwindle away, either becauſe the change 
is prejudicial to their conſtitutions, or becauſe when 
ſettled among the Engliſh they have greater opportuni- 
ties of procuring ſpirituous liquors, of which both ſexes 
are generally inordinately fond; very little care being 
ever taken to prevent thoſe who are inclined to take ad- 
vantage of them in trade, from baſely intoxicating them 
for that infamous purpoſe : this has a worſe effect on 
their conſtitutions than on ours, and ſoon proves fatal, 
ucing diſcaſes to which they were formerly ſtrangers. 
us where a few years ago there were conſiderable ſet - 
tlements of them, their name is almoſt forgotten; and 
thoſe who ſtill remain, have, for the moſt part, joined 
themſelves to other nations in the interior part of the 
country, on the banks of the lakes and rivers. _ 
The Indians of America are tall and ſtraight beyond 
the proportion of moſt other nations : their bodies are 
ftrong ; but it has been obſerved, that this is a ſtrength 
rather ſuited to endute much hardſhip, and the exerciſes 
of the chace, than much hard labour, by which they are 
ſoon-conſumed ; hence it has been ſaid to be rather the 
ſtrength of a beaſt of prey, than that of a beaſt of bur- 
then ; an odious compariſon when ſpeaking of the hu- 
man ſpecies : however, —y have generally ſtraight ſup- 
ple limbs, and the leaſt degree of deformity- is very 
rarely ſeen amongſt them. Their features are regular, 
their complexion ſomewhat of a copper colour, or a 
reddiſh brown; their hair, which is long, black, and 
lank, is as ftrong as that of a horſe 3 and what is very 
ſingular, is their not having any beards, nor hair on any 
part of their body but the head, 55 | 
They generally wear only a blanket wrapped about 
them, or a ſhirt, both which they purchaſe of us: but 
when the Europeans firſt came amongſt them they found 
ſome nations entirely naked, and others with a coarſe 
cotton cloth, wove by themſelves, round their waiſt : but 
in the northern parts their whole bodies were in winter 
covered with ſkins. 
Among the various nations and tribes within the vaſt 
extent of country of which we have juſt given a deſerip- 
tion, the F 150 Maden deſerve particular notice; theſe 
being dreaded and revered by all the others for their ſu- 
perior underſtanding, activity, and valour in war; in 
which conſtant practice has rendered them expert, they 
being generally at war with one nation or other, and 
ſometimes with ſeveral at a time. Their manners, cuſ- 
toms, and modes of dreſs, are, as near as poſſible, a- 
dopted by ſeveral of the other nations; and thoſe are 
eſteemed the politeſt and beſt bred, who the neareſt re- 
ſemble theſe. Their moſt northern ſettlement is a town 
called Chockonawago, on the ſouth of the river St. Law- 
' rence, oppoſite to Montreal; but their largeſt ſettle- 
ments are at the head of the rivers Mohocktaneſee, 

Oneoida, and Oneneaga, between Lake Ontario and the 
provinces of New Vork and Penſylvania. They claim 
the whole country that lies to the ſouth of the. river St. 
Lawrence, as far as the Ohio, and down that river to the 
Wabach, from the mouth of the Wabach to the bounds 
of Virginia: on the weſtward they extended to the lakes 
of Ontario and Erie, and to the river Mjamee : their 
- ealtern boundaries are Lake Champlain and the Britiſh 
ry © - I 
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"|| colonies.” Wen the Engliſh firſt ſettled 10 Anieties, 
| fhey'were able to raiſe firteen thouſind eine men; 
» 


but at preſent, including the Delawares and Shawanees, 
they do not amount to more than between three and'fout 
thouſand. Thus have they been reduced by the perpe- 


tual wars they have cartied on againſt the other Indians 
and the French in Canada. 0 my 

The Mohocks, once the moſt numerous tribe among 
them, are now the ſmalleſt; yet ſtill m. intain a ſuperiority 
over. the reſt; and are conſulted and appealed to by the 
others in all (Fo emergencies, About a hundred years 


agh they de 


royed the greateſt part of the Hurons, who 


remainder fled for protection to the French in Canada; 
but moſt of them have' ſince returned to their own” coun- 
try, and, by permiſſion of the Five Nations, dwell on the 
lands at the weft end of Lake Erie The Mohocks at(b 
made priſoners of the whole nation of the 'Shawinees, 
who lived upon the Wabach, and fterwitds; by the 
mediation of Mr. Penn, at the firſt ſettlement of Penſyl- 
vania,” gave them libtrty«to' ſettle in the welterly parts of 
that province, giving them the appellation bf couſins, 
and allowing them to claim kindred with the Five Na- 
tions, as their uncles. They about the ſame time con- 
vered the Delawares, whom they brought into a like 
ubjection; and allo th&Mickanders, or Mshegons, who 
dwelt on the banks of Audfon's river. The two laſt na- 
tions they ſuffered to live in any uninkadited part of 
their ſouthern: territories ; but the latter upon condition 
of paying them an annual tribute, They alſo conquered 
ſeveral nations upon the frontiers of New England. 
Some nations to this day are not allowed to appear 
Feng at any general meeting, ' or congreſs, whire the 
ive Nations attend; that being an expreſs article in the 
capitulations. They have been the inveterate enemies 
of the French ever ſince their firſt ſettlement in Canada; 
and are almoſt the only Indians within man hundred 
miles that have been proof againſt theit ſolicitations to 
turn againſt us: the greateſt part of them having main- 
tained their integrity, and been our faithful friends and 
allies. They once burnt great part of the city of Mon- 
trea], and put the French into great conſternation. They 
have conquered moſt of the Abnaques, or eaſtern Indians; 
and now maintain a conſtant war with the Cherokees, 
Chickeſa ws, and Creeks,” againſt whom many of their 
young men are annually ſent ; while others of them go 
againſt the Miſauri; and, indeed, they. ſometimes carry 
their hoſtilities as far ſouth as the iſthmus of Darien ; 
but have _ in peace with the Indians on the 
lakes and the Tweeghtwees. 
The Indians are far from being deſicient in good ſenſe 
and ingenuity, many of them bowing a great capacity 
for ſome art or ſcience, They have ſtrong imaginations, 
and their memories are ſo retentive, that when they have 
been once at a place, let it be ever ſo diſtant or obſcuye, 
they will readily find it . Thus the Indians about 
Nova Scotia, and the gu ph of St. Lawrence, have fre- 
quently paſſed over to Labrador, which, is thirty or forty 
leagues, without a compaſs, and have landed on the very 
ſpot they intended: even in dark cloudy weather they 
will direct their courſe by land with great exactneſs, 
merely by obſerving the bark and boughs of trees; the 
north ſide in this country being always moſſy, and the 
boughs on the ſouth ſide the largeſt. L 
Poligamy is practiſed by ſome nations, but it is not ge- 
neral. In moſt they are contented with one wife; but 
a divorce is. admitted for the ſame cauſes that it was 
allowed among the Greeks and Romans: but no nation 
of the American Indians is without a'regular marriage, 
in which are many ceremonies, the principal of which 
is ſaid to be the bride's preſenting the bridegroom a plate 
of corn, | ; I 
Though the women are incontinent before wedlock, 
their chaſtity aſter marriage is remarkable, "Phe puniſh- 
ment of the adulterer, as well as the adultereſs, is in 
the hands of the huſband - himſelf, and is often ſevere, 
as being inflited by one who is both the injured 
party and the judge, Their marriages are not remark- 
_ fruitful, they ſeldom producing above three or four 
children; and theſe are brought forth with 'much leſs 
pain than our women ſufter upon the like occaſions, and 


. ale 


dwell on the ſouth fide of the lake of Ontario; and the 
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ate immediately followed but with little diminution. of 
their uſual ſtrength; _ The mothers are ſo fond. of their 
children, that they ſeldom wean them till they are up- 
ward of two.years old; and carry them on theit backs 
till the burden becomes quite inſupportable, They can 
no ſooner walk, than they are at liberty to go when and 
where they pleaſe ; but their parents carefully inſtruct 
them very early in the uſe of arms, and frequently, relate 
to tnem the exploits and great atchievements of their an- 
ceſtors; in Order to lead them on to brave and heroic ac- 
ga They introduce them very young into their. pub- 
ic countils; and make them acquainted with the moſt 
important affairs and tranſactions: this aceuſtoms them 
to ſecrecy, gives them a compoſed. and manly air, in- 
ſpires them with emulation; and makes them bold and 
enterprizing. They ſeldom chaſtile their, children; for 
2 they ate young. they obſerve that they are not ſut- 
iently endowed. with reaſon ; for if they were, they 
would not do Wrong: when they are more. advanced in 
life, they ſay that they. do not then chaſtiſe them, be- 
cauſe, being capable of judging, they | ought to be maſ- 
ters of their own actions, and not be . accountable to any 
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one. In the ſame manner they excuſe any ill treatment 


they receive from a perſon in liquor: Should, we blame 
«+ or puniſh him, ſay they, when he has not his reaſon, 
and does not know whathe does? Yet when a mo- 
ther ſecs her daughter act amiſs; ſhe generally burſts into 
tears, and upon the other enquiring the cauſe, ſhe tells her 
the reaſon, and this admonition ſeldom fails of the deſired 
effect. | * 
The Indians do not always enter into a formal obli- 
gation of marriage; but take a wife for a longer or ſhorter 
time, as they pleaſe ; but their children, on theſe occa- 
lions, ſuffer no diſgrace, and enjoy. all the privileges of 
thoſe begotten in marriage. | | 
The men are remarkable for their indolence, on which 
they even ſeem to value themſelves, ſaying that labour 
would degrade them, and belongs ſolely to the women, 
while they are formed only ſor War, hunting, and fiſh+ 
ing: it is, however, their buſinefto make arms for hunt 
ing and lines for hihing; to form their canoes, and to 
uild and repair their houſes ; but they frequently make 
the women aſſiſt them in theſe; beſides attending all do- 
meſtic affairs, and cultivating the land, '* 
The Indians are generally poſſeſſed with an aſtoniſh- 
ing patience and equanimity of mind, with. the com- 
mand of every paſhon except; revenge. They bear the 
moſt ſudden and unexpected misfortune with calmneſs 
and compoſure, . without uttering, a word, or the leaſt 
change of countenance. Even à priſoner, who knows 
not whether he may not in a few bours be put to a moſt 
cruel death, . ſeems entirely unconcerned, and eats. and 
drinks with as much chearfulneſs as thoſe into whoſe 
hands he hes fallen. Their reſolution and courage un- 
der ſickneſs and pain, is really aſtoniſhing. Nothing is 
are common than to ſee perſons of all ages, and both 
ſexes, ſupporting themſelves with the utmoſt conflancy 
under the greateſt pains and calamities; even when un 
der the ſhocking torture to which priſoners are frequent- 
ly expoſed, they will not only make themſelves chear- 
fl, but provoke and irricate their tormenters by the moſt 
ſevere reproaches. | 
They treat thoſe. in alliance with them with an high 
degree of complaiſance and good nature, 
They ate grave in theit deportmientupon ſeriousoccaſions, 
obſervant of. thoſe in company, reſpectful to the old ; of 4 
temper cool and deliberate, by which they are never in 
haſte to ſpeak before they have welt thought of the mat- 
ter, and ſure the perſon who ſpoke before them has finiſh- 
ed all he had to ſay. In their public councils, every man 
is heard in bis turn, according as his years, his wiſdom, 
or his ſervices to his country, have ranked him. Not a 
whiſper, nor a murmur. is heard from the reſt, while he 
ſpeaks; no indecent commendations ; no ill-timed ap- 
plauſe. The young attend ſor theit inſtruction; for 
here they learn the hiſtory of their nation, ate animated 
by thoſe who celebrate the warlike actions of their anceſ- 
tors ; are taught what is the intereſt of their country, 
and how to purſue it. 4 
The laws. of hoſpitality are executed among them 
with the utmoſt generoſity and good-wili. Fheir „ 
2 4 3 
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' ſhape or other while they 
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| dbeneficent. one of them 
ſucceed Ill in his hunting, if bis harveſt fails, or his houſe 


is burnt; he feels no other effect of his misfortune, than 
its giving him an opportunt.y to experience the beneyo. 
lence and regard of his counttymen, who, for that pur- 
poſe, have almoſt every thing in common. But to the 
enemies of his country; or to thoſe who bave” privately 
offended him, the American is implacable. He never in- 
deed makes uſe of oaths, or indecent expreſſions, but cry- 
elly coticeals his ſentiments, till by treachery or ſurprize 
he can gratify bis tevelige-.. No length of time is ſuſß⸗ 
cient to allay his reſentment; no. diſtance of place js 
great enough to protect the object 3 he croſſes the ſteep. 
eſt mountains, plerces the moſt impaſſable foreſts, and 
traverſes the moſt hideous de farts; bearing the incle- 
mencꝝ of the ſeaſons, the fatigue of the expedition, the 
extremes of hunger and thirſt; with patience and chear. 
fulneſs, in hopes of ſurprizing His enemy, and exerciſing 
upon him the moſt; ſhocking barbarities 3 and when this 
canngt be accompliſhed, the revenge is left as a legacy, 
transferred from generation to generation, from father to 
ſon, till an opportunity offers of taking what they think 
ample ſatisfaction. To ſuch extremes do the Indians 
pulh their friendſhip, or their enmity ; and ſuch indeed 
is, in general, the character of all uncivilized nations. 
They, however, eſteem nothing ſo unworthy of a man of 
ſenſe, as a peeviſh teamper,.and a proneneſs to a ſudden and 
raſh anger; and this has ſuch an effect, that quarrels 
rarely 'happen among. them, when they are not intoxi- 
cated with liquor. 

On the other hand, they are highly ſenſible of the uti- 
lity and: pleaſures of friendſhips for each of them, at a 
certain age, makes choice of ſame one nearly of the ſame 
ſtanding in life to be their moſt intimate and boſom 
friend ; theſe two enter into mutual engagements, by 
| Udich they oblige themſelves to brave any danger and 
run any lane, to aſſiſt and ſupport each other. I bis at- 
tachment is even carried ſo far as to overcome the ſear of 
death, which they conſider only as a temporary ſepara- 
tion, being perſuaded that they ſhall meet and be united 
in friendſhip in the other world, never to be ſeparated 
more; and that there they ſhall need one another's aſſiſt- 
ance as well as here. N | 
* not appear that there is any Indian nation that 
ame ſenſe of a Deity, and a kind of religion; but 


has 
this is ſo-variaus, fo perplexed, and confuſed, that it is 
dim cult to give-a minute deſcription of it. Their ideas 
of the nature aud attributes of the Deity are very ob- 
ſcure, and ſome of them abſurd ; but they all acknow- 
ledge him to be the Cieator and Maſter of the world; 
yet how the world was created they know not, and have 


various conjectures about it, ſome imagining that men 
were firſt rained down from the clouds, and that brute 
animals deſcended with them. They ſeem to have ſome 
idea that there are ſpirits of a higher ahd more excellent 
nature than man ; and ſuppoſing them to be every-where 
preſent, frequently invoke them, and endeavour to act 
agreeable to their defires: They likewiſe imagine that 
there is an evil ſpirit, who, they ſay, is always inclined 
to miſchief, and bears yo ſway in the creation; this, 
indeed, is the principal object of their devotions; they 
generally addreſs him moſt heartily, beſeeching him to do 
them no harm: but ſuppoſing the others to be propi- 
tious, and ever inclined. to do them good, they intreat 
them to beſtow. bleſſings upon them, and prevent the 
evil ſpirit from bhurting them. To procure the protection 
of the good ſpirit, they imagine it neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves, and that in the firſt place they muſt 
become good warriors, expert hunters, and ſteady markſ- 
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Te Indians have great dependance on their dreams, 
and really believe that from the dreams of youth, may 
be collected the whole hiſtory: of their future life. On 
this account, when they arrive at acertain age, dreaming 
is made a kind of religious ceremony, which is thus per- 
formed: they beſmear their face all over with black 


paint, and faſt for ſeveral days, in which time they expect 


that the propitious ſpirit will appear to them in ſome 
fleep. The effect this long 
vi 


AME N I 
faſt muſt naturally have on the brain of a young perſon, 
is doubtleſs conſiderable, and the parents and other old 
ple take care, during the operation, that the dreams 
they have in the night be faithfully reported the next 
morning. In favour to ſome conſtitutions they ſome- 
times limit the faſt to a ſhorter term than is generally 
judged neceſſary ; however, the propitious ſpirit being 
conſtantly the ws ow of the perſon's waking thoughts, 
becomes alſo the ſubject of his dreams; at leaſt every 
hantom of their ſleep is regarded as a figure of him, 
whether it be bird, beaſt, fiſh, tree, or, indeed, any thing 
animate or inanimate, and is particularly reſpected by 
them all their lives after. 

Their prieſts often perſuade the people that they have 
revelations of future events, and are authoriſed to com- 
mand them to purſue ſuch and ſuch meaſures, They al- 
ſo undertake to unfold the myſteries of religion, and to 
ſolve and interpret all their dreams. They repreſent the 
other world as a place abounding with an inexhauſtible 
plenty of every thing deſiteable, where they ſhall enjoy 
the moſt full and exquiſite gratification of all their ſen- 
ſes. This is, doubtleſs, the motive that induces the In- 
dians to meet death with ſuch indifference and compo- 
ſure z none of them being in the leaſt diſmayed at the 
news that he has but a few hours or minutes to live, 
but with the greateſt intrepidity. ſees himſelf upon the 
brink of being ſeparated from all terreſtrial things, 
and with great ſerenity talks to all around him: thus 
a father leaves his dying advice to his children, and takes 
a formal leave of all his friends. 

They generally bury their dead with great decency, 
2 in the grave ſuch things as the deceaſed had 
made the greateſt uſe of, and been moſt attached to; 
as his bow and arrows, pipes, tobacco, &c. that he may 
not be in want of any thing when he comes to the other 
country. The mothers mourn for their children a long 
time, and the neighbours make preſents to the father; 
and he in return gives them a feaſt. 
The feaſts of an Indian, whether at a funeral, a tri- 
„or a viſit, are very ſimple. Inſtead of endeavour- 
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99 make a ſplendid appearance, he makes his friends 
heartily welcome, and values not ſpending the fruits of a 
| whole ſeaſon's toil, to convince them that he is ſo. The 
is-ſure to be treated kindly, and that he ſhall not be 
the ſubjeQ of ridicule while preſent, nor of cruel remarks 


when ted. On theſe occaſions a ſervile regard is 
never paid to the diſtinctions of high and low, rich and 
poor, ſo as to leſſen the ſpirit and pleaſure of converſa- 
tion, when the company happens to be made up a mix- 
ture of theſe. by 
Their phyſicians generally treat them, in whatever diſ- 
order, the ſame way: they firſt incloſe them in a narrow 
cabbin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone red hot, on 
which they throw water till the patient is covered with 
warm vapour, and is in a profuſe ſweat, when they hur- 
Y him from thence and plunge him into the next river. 
his is repeated as often as they think neceſſary; and 
| by this method extraordinary cures are ſometimes per- 
formed : but it alſo 1 happens that perſons die 
in the very operation; eſpecially where they are afflicted 
with the new diſorders brought to them rom Europe ; 
and it is partly owing to this manner of proceeding, that 
the ſmall-pox has proved ſo much more fatal to them 
than to us. It muſt, however, be acknowledged that 
they have the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy, 
the power of which they however attribute to the cere- 
monies with which they are adminiſtred. OR EL 
Liberty, in its fulleſt extent, is their darling privi- 
lege; for it is the great and fundamental principle of 
their policy, that every man is equally free and indepen- 
dent; and that nothing can be a compenſation for the 
loſs of liberty. Avarice is unknown to them, and they 
are neither prompted by ambition, nor actuated by a love 
of gold; for the diſtinctions of rich and poor, high and 
low, noble and ignoble, do not ſo far take place among 
them as to create the leaſt uneafineſs, or excite the re- 
ſentment of any individual; hence the brave and deſery- 
ing, let their circumſtances be what they will, are ſure to 
de eſteemed. | | 1 oth: f 
The generaliſſimo, who may be conſidered as their 
f 97 n. . err a 
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king, among all the nations who ſpeak the Roundock di- 
alect, is elective, and his election is attended with ſing- 
ing and dancing: when choſen he makes a panegyric 
upon the perſon to whom he ſucceeds. . He is rather re- 
verenced as a father than feared as a monarch. He has 
no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice, 

The other forms, which may be conſidered as a kind 
of ariſtocracies, have not more power among the Iroquois 
or Five Nations; there is no other qualification abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for their chiefs but age, with experience 
and ability in their affairs, However, there are generally 
in every tribe ſome particular ſtocks, which they reſpect, 
and who are conſidered in ſome ſort as their chiefs, un- 
leſs they ſhew themſelves unworthy of that rank ; and 
indeed there are ſome of the tribes themſelves who, on 
account of their number or bravery, have a pre-eminence 
over the reſt, which, as it is not exacted with pride, ſo 
it is never diſputed where due, 

This great council is compoſed of the heads of tribes 
and families, with ſuch whoſe capacity has raiſed them 
to the ſame degree of conſideration. They meet in 
a houſe, built in each of their towns for that pur- 
poſe, and alſo receive ambaſſadors, to deliver them an 
anſwer, to ſing their traditionary war ſongs, or to com- 
memorate their dead. In theſe councils they propoſe all 
ſuch matters as concern the ſtate, and which have been 
already digeſted in the ſecret councils, at which none 
but the head men aſſiſt. The chiefs ſeldom ſpeak much 
themſelves at theſe general meetings, but intruſt their 
ſentiments with a perſon who is called their ſpeaker, or 
orator, there being one of this profeſſion in every tribe 
and town; and their manner of ſpeaking is natural and 
eaſy, their words ſtrong and expreflive, their ſtyle bold, 
figurative and truly laconic, nothing being ſaid but what 
is neceſlary either to inform the judgment, or raiſe ſuch 
paſſions as the ſubject naturally excites, 

When any buſineſs of conſequence is tranſacted, they 
appoint a fcaſt upon the occaſion, of which almoſt the 
whole nation partakes. Uport matters of leſs general 
concern, are leffer feaſts, to which none are invited but 
they who are engaged in that particular buſineſs. Before 
the entertainment is ready, the principal perſon begins a 
ſong on the remarkable events of their hiſtory, and what- 
ever may tend to their honour or inſtruction. The 
others ſing in their turi. They alſo have dances, chief 
of a martial kind; and no ſolemnity or public buſineſs is 
carried on without ſongs and dances, Theſe ceremo- 
nies ſerve to preſerve order, and contribute to fix all 
tranſactions in their memory. 

It ought not to be omitted, that the ſame council of 
elders, which regulates whatever regards the external 
policy of the ſtates, has likewiſe the charge of its inter- 
nal peace and order, Their ſuits are few, and ſoon de- 
cided ; they having neither property nor art ſufficient to 
render them perplexed and tedious. Criminal matters, 
when ſo flagrant as to become a national concern, are 
brought before the ſame juriſdiftion : but in ordinary 
caſes, the crime is either revenged or compromiſed by 
the parties concerned. If a murder is commited, the 
family that has loſt a relation prepares to kill the mur- 
derer; and when this is done, the kindred of the laſt per- 
ſon flain think themſelves as much injured, and as juſti- 
fiable in wg revenge, as if the violence had not begun 
among themſelves. But, in general, things are deter- 
mined in a more amicable manner: the offender ab- 
ſents himſelf; and his friends ſend a compliment of con- 
dolance to thoſe of the party murdered ; they offer them 
preſents, which are rarely refuſed ; and the head of the 
family appearing, delivers them in a formal ſpeech, one 
by one, ſometimes to the number of ſixty articles ; ſay- 
ing, By this I remove the batchet from the wound, — 
By this 1 dry up the flowing blood.” And thus, in a fi- 

urative manner, take away, one by one, all the circum- 
— and conſequences of the murder. If the murder 
be committed by one of the ſame cabbin, that cabbin has 
the full right of judgment within itſelf, without appeal, 
either to puniſh the guilty with death, to pardon him, 
or to force him to give ſome recompence to the wife or 
children of the ſlain. Mean while the ſupreme authori- 
ty of = 5 looks on unconcerned. Ba 
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As the Indians are of a vindictive diſpoſition; unte- 
Krained by the influence of religion, the moſt trifling 
provocations frequently rouſe them to arms, ahd prove 
the occaſions of bloodſhed and murder. T heir petty 
private quarrels are often decided this way, and expedi- 
tions undertaken . without the knowledge or conſent 
of a general council, Theſe private expeditions are 
winked at, and excuſed, as a means of keeping their young 
men in action, and inuring them to the exerciles of 
War. 


tered upon with great deliberation, They firſt call an 
aſſembly of the ſachems and | chief. warriors,” to de- 
liberate upon the affair, and every thing relating to it. 
In this general congreſs among the Northera Indians 
and the Five Nations, the women have a voice as well 
as the men. When they are aſſembled, the chief ſachem 
or preſident, propoſes the affair they have met to conſult 
upon, and taking up the tomahawk; which lies by him, 


ſays, ** Who among you will go and fight againit fuch 


«© a nation? Who among you will bring captives 
© from thence to replace our deceaſed friends, that our 
„ rongs may be revenged, and our name arid: honour 
« maintained, as long as the, rivers flow, graſs grows, 
& or the ſun and moon ſhall: endure?” Ihen one of 


the principal warriors ne + e 27 the whole aſſem 


bly, and afterwards addreffing himſelf to the young men, 
enquires who among them will go along with him, and 
fight their enemies? When they generally riſe, one af. 
ter another, and fall in behind him, while he walks round 
the circle; till he is joined by a ſufficient number. 
On ſuch occaſions they have uſually. a deer, or ſome 
other beaſt roaſted whole, and each of them, as they con- 
Tent to go to war, cuts off a piece and eats, ſaing, Thus 
cc will | devour our enemies,” mentioning the nation 


they are going to attack. This ceremony being perform - 


ed, the dance begins, and they fing the war-fong, which 
has relation to their intended expedition and conqueſt, 
or to their own ſkill, courage, and? dexterity in fighting, 
and the manner in which they will vanquiſh their ene» 
mies. Their expreſſions are ſttong and pathetic, uttered 
with a tone that inſpires terror. 
Such is the influence of their 
tions, that the iſſue depends much upon them. If any 
one of them, in conjunction with the chigts, has a mind 
to excite one, who does not immediately depend upon 
them, to take part in the war, ſhe preſents; by the hands 


- 


of ſome truſty young wartior, à ſtring of wampum, to the 


perſon whoſe help ſhe ſollicits, which ſeldom. fails of 
producing the effect. But when they ſollicit an offenſive 
or defenſive alliance with a whole nation, they ſend an 
embaſly, with a large belt of wampum and a bloody 
hatchet, inviting them to come and drink the blood of 
their enemies. 2 t | ' 


The wampum /uſed upon. theſe and other occaſions, 


before their acquaintance with Europeans, was only ſmall 
ſhelts, which they picked up by the ſea-coaſts, and on the 
banks of the lakes. It now confiſts of a kind of cylin- 
drical beads, made of white and black fhells, which are 
eſteemed among them as ſilver and gold are among us. 
The black they think the moſt valuable ; both of them 
are their greateſt riches and ornaments, anſwering all the 
ends of money among us. They have the art of ſtringing, 
twiſting, and interweaving them into their belts, collars, 
blankets, &c. in ten thouſand different ſizes, forms, and 
figures, fo as not only to be ornaments for every part of 
drefs, but expreflive of all their important tranſactions. 
They dye the wampum of varivus colours and ſhades ; and 
as they are made ſignificant of almoſt any thing they 
pleaſe, by theſe their records are kept; and their thoughts 
communicated to one another, as ours are by writing. 
Thus the belts that paſs from one nation to another, in 
all important tranſactions, are carefully preſerved in the 
cabbins of their chiefs, and ſerve both as a kind of record 
or hiſtory, and as a public treaſure ; henee they are ever 
uſed on trifling occaſions. . | Fr 
Ie calumet, or pipe of peace, is of no leſs impor- 
' tance, nor is it leſs revered among them. The bowl of 


this pipe is made of a kind of ſoft, red ſtone, eaſily 
wrought and hollowed out; the ſtem is of cane, or a kind 
of light wood, painted with different colours, and adorn- | 
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But when war becomes a national affair, it is en- 


voten in theſe canſulta- b. | 
cil-is over, this, or ſome other of the ſame kind, is ſent 
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ed with the heads, tails, and feathers of the mo f 
ful birds, &c. The uſe of the calumet, is to 2 
ther tobacco, or ſome other berb uſed inſtead of it 8 
they enter into an alliance ot any ſolemn engagement 
this being eſteemed the moſt ſacred, oath that can bs 
taken, the violation of which is thought to be moſt in 
famous; and deſerving ſevere puniſhment in the oth; A 
life. When they treat of war; the whole pipe, and all 1 
ornaments, are red ; ſometimes it is red only on one fide 
and by the diſpoſition of the feathers; &c. a perſon ac. 
quainted with their cuſtoms, Knows at firſt ſight the atem 
tions or deſites of the nation who preſerits it. Smoakin 
the calumer is al ſo, upon ſome occaſions, and in all trea- 
ties, conſidered as a facred dath, as a ſeal of their decrees 
and a pledge of their performance of them, The fize and 
decorations of their calumets ate commonly proportioned 
to the importance. of the occaſion, to the quality of the 
perſons. to whom they are preſented; and to the eſteem 
ing regard they have for them. 8. 4 

Another inſtrument of great importame among them 
is the tomahawk. This 9 an — weapon, 2 55 
them in war, before they were taught the uſe of Kg 
and ſteel ; fince which hatchets have been ſubſtituted in 


the room of them: but it ſtil] retains its uſe and impor- 


tanee in public tranſactions, and, like the pipe, is fre- 
quently very ſignificant. This inſttument is formed, in 
ſome re ſpects, like an batchet, having a long handle; 
the head, which is a round knob. of ſolid wood, calculat- 
ed to knock a man down, has on the other ſide a point 
bending a little towards the handle ; and near the cen- 
tre, where the handle pierces the head, another point 
projects forward, of a conſiderable length, which ſerves 
to thruſt with like a ſpear. \ The tomakawk is alſo 
ornamented with painting and feathers, diſpoſed and va- 
riegated in many ſignificant forms, according to the oc- 
caſion and end for which it is uſed ; and on it is kept a 
kind of journal of their marches and moſt important oc- 
currences, in a ſort of hieroglyphics. When the coun- 
cil is called to deliberate. on war, the tomabawk is co- 
loured red; and when the council fits, it is laid down 


by the chief; and if war be concluded upon, the cap- 


tain of the young watriors takes it up, and holding it in his 
hand, dances and. ings the War- ſong. When the coun- 


by the hands of the ſame warrior, to every tribe con- 
cerned, Who, with it, preſents a belt of wampum, and 
delivers his meſſage, throwing the tomabawk on the 
ground, which is taken up by one of the moſt expert 
warriors, if they chooſe to join; if not, it is returned 
ens a belt of their wampuni, ſuited to the occa- 
Each nation or tribe has its diſtinct enſigns, or coats of 
arms, e conhiting of ſome beaſt, bird, or fiſh, 
Thus the Five. Nations haye:the-bear, otter, wolf, tor- 
toiſe, and eagle: 17 theſe names the tribes are generally 
diſtinguiſhed, and the ſhapes of theſe animals are pricked 
and painted on ſeveral parts of their bodies. Generally, 
when they march thro' the woods, they, at every encamp- 

ment, cut the figure of their.arms on trees, eſpecial} 
when they have had a ſucceſsful campaign, that travellers 
may know they have been there; recording alſo, in their 
Ways the number of priſoners and ſcalps they have taken, 
Their military appearance is very odd and terrible. 
They cut off all their hair, except a ſpot on the crown 
of the head, and pluck off the eyebrows. The lock left 
upon the head is divided into ſeveral parcels, each of 
which is ſtiffened, and intermixed with beads and feathers 
of various ſhapes and colours; the whole twiſted and 

connected together till it takes a form much reſemblin 
the modern pompadour upon the top of the head; lick 
is painted red, down to the eyebrows; and ſprinkled over 
with white down, The griſtles of their ears are flit 
almoſt quite round, and hung with ornaments that 
have generally the figure of ſome bird or beaſt drawn 
upon them, Their noſes. are likewiſe bored and hung 
with beads, and their faces painted with various colours. 
On their breaſts are a gorget or medal of braſs, copper, 
or ſome other metal; and by a ſtring which goes 2 50 
their necks, is ſuſpended that horrid weapon the ſcalp- 
ing-knife; _ | | | | 
hus equipped, they march forth, 


ſong, 
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ſongs till they loſe fight of their village; and are gene- 
rally followed by their women, who aſſiſt them in carry- 

ing their baggage, whether Ly land or water, but com- 

monly return before they proceed to action. : 

They have generally one commander for every ten 
men ; and if the number amounts to one hundred, a ge- 
neral is appointed over the others, nat properly to com- 
mand, but to give his opinion, They have no ſtated 
rules of diſcipline, or fixed methods of carrying on a war; 
but make their attacks in as many different ways as there 
are occaſions, but generally in flying parties, equipped 
for that purpoſe, with a thin light dreſs, uſually conſiſt- 
ing of nothing more than a ſhirt, and ſometimes they 
are almoſt naked. 

The weapons uſed by thoſe who trade with the Eng- 
liſh and French, are commonly a firelock, hatchet, and 
ſcalping-knife; but the others uſe bows, tomahawks, and 
pikes. As the commander in chief governs only by ad- 
vice, and can neither reward nor puniſh, every private 
man may return home when he pleaſes, without aſſign- 
ing any reaſon for it, or any number may leave the 
main body, and carry on a private expedition in what- 
ever manner they pleaſe, without being called to an ac- 
count for it. 

Every morning the commander harrangues his de- 
tachment, and gives his advice for the conduct of affairs 
during the day. If he wants to detach a party on any oc- 
caſion, be propoſes the affair, and gives his opinion how, 
and by what number, it ſhould be performed; and it ſel- 
dom happens that he is oppoſed in any of his meaſures. 
For ſo greatly are the Indians influenced. by a ſenſe of 
honour and love of their country, that upon theſe occa- 
ſions they are in no need of penal laws to reſtrain them: 
but then it muſt be obſerved, that the qualifications ne- 
ceſſary to recommend a. perſon to the chief command, 
are his being fortunate; brave, and diſintereſted and the 

chearfully obey a perſon in whom they believe that all 
thoſe qualifications are united, ,, , + | 

When the Indians return from a ſucceſsful campaign, 
they manage their march ſo as. not to approach their vil- 
lage till towards the evening. They then ſend two or 
three forwards to acquaint their chief, and the whole 
village, with the moſt material circumſtances of the cam- 
paign. At day-light next morning they give their pri- 
ſoners new cloaths, adorn their heads with feathers; paint 
their faces with various colours, and put into their hands 
a white ſtaff, toſſeled round with the tails of deer. This 
being done, the war- captain ſets up a cry. and gives as 
many yells as he has taken priſoners and ſcalps; and the 
Kos village aſſemble at the water-ſide. As ſoon as the 
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warriors appear, four or five of their young-men, well | 
clothed, get into a canoe, if they come by, water, or | 


otherwiſe march by land: the two firſt, carrying each a 
calumet, goes linging to ſeargh the priſpners, whom 
they lead in triumph to the cabbin, where they are to re- 
ceive their doom, The owner of this cabbin has the 


power of determining their fate, though it is often left to | 


ſome woman who has loſt her huſband, brother, or. ſon, 
in the war; and when this is the caſe, ſhe, generally a- 
dopts him into the place of the deceaſed. The priſoner 
has vituals immediately given him, and while he js at 
this repaſt, a conſultation ic held; and if it be reſolved to 
fave his life, two young men untie him, and taking him 
by the hands, lead him to the cabbin of the perſon into 
whoſe family he is to be adopted, and there he is received 
with all imaginable marks of kindneſs, He is treated as 
a friend, as a brother, or as a huſband ; and they ſoon 
love him with the ſame tenderneſs as if he ſtood in the 
one of thoſe relations to them. 1 Vat Ye + 
But if the ſentence be death, how different their con- 
duct ! theſe people, who behave with ſuch diſintereſted 
affection to each other, with, ſuch. tenderneſs f thoſe 
whom they adopt, here ſhew that they are truly ſavages; 
the dreadful ſentence is no ſooner palled, than the whole 
village ſet up the death- cry; and, as if there were no me- 
dium between the moſt generous ſtiendſhiꝑ and the moſt 
inhuman cruelty, the execution of him whom they had 
heſitated whether he ſhould not have a tender relation to 
| them, is no longer deferred than they can make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for rioting in che moſt diabolical 
cruelty, They firſt ſtrip him, and fixing two poſts in 
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the ground, faſten to them two pieces ſtom one to the 


other ; one about two feet from the ground, the other a- 


bout five or ſix feet higher: then obliging the unhappy 
victim to mount upon the lower crols piece, they tie his 
legs 10 it, alittie aſunder: his hands are extended and tied 
to the angles formed by the upper piece. In this poſture 
tney burn him all over the body, ſometimes firſt daubing 
him with pitch. The whole village, men, women, and 
children, aſſemble round him, every one torturing him 
in what manner they pleaſe, each ſtriving to exceed the 
other in cruelty, as long as he has life. But if none of 
the bye-ſtanders are inclined to lengthen out his torments, 
he is either ſhor to death, or incloſed with dry bark, to 
which they ſet fire : they then leave him on the frame, 
and in the evening run, from cabbin to cabbin, ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly ſtriking with ſmall twigs the furniture, walls, 
and roofs, to prevent his ſpirit from remaining there to 
take vengeapce for the evils committed. on his body. The 
remainder of the day and the night following is ipent in 
rejoicing. Uo Sx: 2s t 

This is the moſt uſual. method of murdering their 
priſoners, but ſometimes they faſten them to à ſingle 
ſtake, and build a fire round them; at other times they 
cruelly mangle their, limbs, cut off their fingers and toes, 
Joint by joiat, and at others ſcald them to death. ++ 

What is moſt extraordinary, if the (uſferer be an In- 
dian, there ſeems; during the whole time of his execution, 
a conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the. moſt 


a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him, in 
the midſt of his torments. It is even ſaid, that he re- 
counts his own exploits, informs them what cruelties he 
has inflicted upon their countrymen, and threatens them 
with the revenge that will attend his death : that he even 
reproaches them for their ignorance of the art of torment- 
ing ; points out metbods of more exquiſite torture, and 
more ſenſible parts of the body to be affl ted; But per- 
haps theſe inſtances of intrepidity are ſomewhat-exagge- 
rated, However, they frequently kill their priſoners on 
the ſpot where they have taken them; or in their way 
home, when they find. it inconvenient to carry them 
farther, or have any fear of their eſcape... . , _ 
Theſe inſtances ſhew the inconſiſtencies to which hu- 
man nature is ſubjeR, and the benefit theſe people would 
receive from a divine revelation, breathing an uniform 
humanity, and the forgiveneſs of their enemies; for had 
they theſe diſpoſitions, and were they taught to tteat their 
enemies in the manner our holy religion inſpires, how 
conſiſtent; how amiable; MA 5p their character! 
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NA ENGLAND, the moſt powerful colony. in 
North America, is ſituated between the forty-firſt 
and forty-third degree fifty minutes north latitude, and 
between the ſixty fourth degree forty minutes and the 
ſeventy-thitd degree weſt longitude ; it being bounded 
on the north eaſt. and eaſt by Nova Scotia and the bay of 
Fundy,. on the north-weſt by Canada, on the weſt b 
the province of New York, on the ſouth by the:Sound, 
and on the ſouth-eaſt by the Atlantic ocean. Its extent 
from Kennebec river to the ſauth- eaſt boundary. of New 
Vork, according to the late Rey. Mr., Neale, three 
hundred and thirty miles, from the ſouth-weſt to the 
eaſt - north-eaſt is four hundred and eighty miles, and it 
is a hundred and ninety miles broad . Cape Cod to 
the north-eaſt bounds of New Vor. 
The ſummer - ſeaſon is here warmet than ours, and ge- 
nerally. accompanied for two months together with a 9 
cy, which renders the countty extremely wholeſome ; 
ſo that none of our plantations are more agreeable to the 
conſtitutions of the .Engliſh ; yet the winters of New 


ane are much ſeverer. than ours; and, though it lies 


| conſiderably farther to the ſouth, the froſts continue 


longer, 


horrid pains, or he in enduring them: not a groan, not 
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longer, and fre much ſharper than with us. The ſun 
riſes at Boſton on the longeſt day at twenty - ſix minutes 
after four in the morning, and (ets at thirty- four minutes 
after ſeven in the evening; and on their ſhorteſt day it 
riſes at thirty-five minutes after ſeven in the morning, and 
ſets at twenty-ſeven minutes after four in the afternoon. : 
thus their longeſt day is about fifteeri hours, and the 
ſhorteſt about nine. | , 

The land next the ſea is generally low, and in ſome 
parts marſhy, but farther up it riſes into hills,. and 
the north-eaſt is rocky and mountainous, | 

The country abounds with mines of excellent iron, 
and ſome of copper; in the woods and ſwamps is plenty 
of 2 timber: oak, elm, aſh, cypreſs, pine, cheſnut, 
walnut, cedar, beach, aſpin, and ſaſſafras, are common 
here; as are alſo ſpruce and fir trees, which are of an 
extraordinary growth, producing pitch, tar, roſin, and 
turpentine, with maſts, yards, and planks, as the oak 
does other ſhip- timber; ſo that more ſhips are ſaid to 
have been built in this province than in all the other 

rts of America. The dwarf oak grows wild here. It 
likewiſe abounds with fruit-trees ; ſo that it is eaſy for 
a planter to make a hundred hogſheads of cyder in a ſea- 
ſon. They have beſides as good hemp and flax as any 
in the Baltic; great plenty of roots, as turnips, parſnips, 
carrots, radiſhes, much larger and richer than ours, 
though their ſeeds came originally from hence ; with a 
great quantity of onions, cucumbers, ſquaſhes, pompions, 
and water-melons. 

When the Engliſh arrived here they found a variety 
of fruits that grew wild, particularly grapes, currants, 
raſberries, ſtrawberries, &c. and Mr. Dudley, one of 
the council in New England, obſerves, that the peaches 

here are very large, all ſtandards, and the fruit better 
than ours; and that they commonly bear in three years 
from the ſtone. They have likewiſe a great variety of 
plants different from thoſe of England. 

Nothing is ſo much planted here as Indian corn, which 
in ſome parts of America is called maize ; it has an car 
a ſpan long, containing eight rows of grain, or more, 
according to the goodneſs of the ſoil, and about thirty 

ains in a row.. It is of almoſt all colours, ſometimes 
in the ſame field, and even in the ſame ear; but the white 
and yellow are the moſt common. The ftalks grow fix 
or ſeven feet high, are jointed like a cane, with long flags 
at every joint, yielding a juice like the ſugar-cane, from 
whence a ſweet ſyrup has been often extracted. Mr. 
Dudley ſays this corn generally produces twelve hundred, 
and often two thouſand grains for one; that ſix quarts 
of grain will plant an acre ; and that an acre of good ſoil 
commonly produces fifty buſhels. 

New Rand produces great plenty of beaſts, both 
tame and wild : among the former are cows, ſheep, goats, 
hogs, and horſes, all originally brought from hence ; but 
their horſes are 2 ly ſmaller than ours, though 
larger than the Welſh, and are extremely ſerviceable. 
Among the wild beaſts are deer, elks, racoons, bears, 
wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, and.if taken 
when young may be made tame; with ounces, foxes, 
hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, opoſſums, fables, beavers, ot- 
ters, minks, and martens. One of the moſt fingular 
animals of this and the neighbouring countries is the 
mooſe, of which there are two ſorts; the common light- 

mooſe, which reſembles the ordinary deer; theſe 
herd ſometimes thirty together : and the large black mooſe, 
whoſe hair is ten or twelve inches long on the ridge of 


his back. Of this ſort there are ſeldom more than four or | 


five together. This is made much like a deer, as it parts 
the hoof, chews the cud, has no gall, and his ears are 
large and erect. A ſtag-mooſe is bigger than a. large 
horſe. The horns, when full grown, are about four or 
five feet from the head to the tip, and have ſhoots or 
branches to each horn, which generally ſpread about fix 
feet. When the horns come out of the head are 
round like thoſe of an ox, but at about the diſtance of a 
foot begin to grow a palm broad, and farther up are ſtil} 
. wider; and of theſe the Indians make good ladles that 
will hold apint. | 1 NC 

. When this animal goes through a thicket, or under 
the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, 
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not only to place them out of his way, but to ſecure h; 
ſelf Re being ſcratched. in the . and — 
3 horns are ſhed every year. This animal does not 
pring or riſe in going, like a deer ; but a large one in 
his common walk has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five 
feet high. When a mooſe is unharboured he will run a 
courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he turns about or 
comes to a bay ; but when chaſed he generally takes to 
the water, He is, however, not ſo ſwift as the com- 
mon deer, though he runs much farther. As the mooſe 
is tall, and has a ſhort neck, he does not graze like other 
cattle ; for when he eats graſs, it is only the top of that 
which grows very high, or on ſteep riſing-grounds 
Theſe animals are fond of water-plants,. for which they 
will wade far and deep. In ſummer they alſo feed upon 
other plants, herbs, and young ſhrubs; and in winter 
live upon the tops of buſhes and young trees. The fleſh 
of the mooſe is very good food; it 1s more ſubſtantial 
than common veniſon, and will bear ſalting. The noſe 
is admired as a great dainty. | 

There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as 
turkeys, geeſe, partridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, 
ſwans, heath-cocks, herons, ſtorks, black-birds, all ſorts 
of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which come 
and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, 
crows, bats, &c. 

With reſpet to the diſagreeable reptiles, there are 
rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toads, which ſwarm in the un- 
cleared part of the country, where, with the owls, they 
make a moſt hideous noiſe in the ſummer evenings. But 
| wherever the country is planted by the Engliſh, it is 
pretty well freed from all noxious animals. 

The fea and rivers afford a vaſt abundance of excellent 
a, as — 9 cod, — mackarel, 
herrings, lampreys, whales, grampuſe ſes, ſe 
ſharks, and * fiſh great 2 ſmall. ie del tvs 
for fiſhing are March, April, May, and June. 

There are few countries better watered with ſprin 

| rivers, and lakes, though the latter are much ſmaller 
than thoſe to the north and weſt. Of its rivers ſeven 
are navigable, theſe are the Thames, which riſes from 
a lake to the north of Maſſachuſet's country, and running 
directly ſouth falls into the ſea below New London. 

The river Patuxet, which riſing in the north-weſt, 
runs ſouth-eaſt through Providence plantation, and falls 
into a noble bay of the ſea, near Swanſey. The river 
Piſcataway, which runs from weſt to eaſt, and falls into 
the ſea near Portſmouth, in Hampſhire, with a mouth 
that reſembles an arm of the ſea, and is capable of re- 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips; the Caſco river, which rung 
parallel with the former, and falls into a bay of its own 
name; Connecticut river; the great river Merrimac 
and the river Saco, of which we fhall give an account 
in treating of the rivers which flow F the White 
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om 
Mountains in the province of New Hampſhire. To the 
| eaſt of theſe are many other conſiderable rivers, which 
riſing far to the , run almoſt due ſouth, and fall 
into the ſea'to the north-eaſt of Caſco-bay. 

It is owing to the conveniency of ſo many fine rivers 
that this country is ſo full of large and populous towns; 
and in the country between the rivers is ſuch plenty of 
ſprings, that there is ſcarce any place where water may 

not be had by finking a well to the depth of ten feet. 


p 


. 8s ECT. vm. 
the Divi New England, and à particular Account 
27 the % which its firſt 2 formed. 


HIS territory is divided into four diſtinct govern- 
ments; the moſt northefly, which was former- 
called the province of Main, and now the county of 
ork, is under the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſet's-bay ; 
nent to this county, and between it and Maſſachuſet's- 
bay, is the province of New Hampſhire ; next to the 
bay government is the 8 of Rhode Iſland; to the 
ſouth and weſt of theſe is the colony of Connecticut. 
Theſe ' ſeveral diſtricts took their riſe from the firſt ſet- 


Tra made by the Engliſh in this country, which _ 
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the colony of Plymouth, ſeated near Cape Cod, which 
now, as well as the province of Main, is incorporated 
into that of Maflachuſet's- bay. 


It will not, therefore, be here improper to give ſome 


account of the ſettlement of this colony. In 1614 the 

North Virginia company employing captain John Smith 
and captain Thomas Hunt to dh on this coaſt, the for- 
mer went on ſhore, took a particular view of the coun- 
try of the Maſſachuſets, and had ſome ſkirmiſhes with 
the natives ; after which he ordered Hunt to diſpoſe of 
his fiſh, and then return to England ; but Hunt treache- 
rouſly inticing twenty-ſeven of the Indians on board his 
ſhip, ſet ſail with them to Malaga, and had the villainy to 
ſell them to the Spaniards for ſlaves, keeping only an In- 
dian called Squanto. This outrage was ſo reſented by 
the Indians, that all commerce between them became im- 
practicable, and no thoughts were entertained of making 
any ſettlement there till a congregation of Browniſts, or 
Independents, who had been perſecuted in England, were 
obliged to fly to Holland, where they formed the defign of 
ſeeking an eſtabliſhment in the New World ; and baving, 
by means of intereſt, obtained the conſent of king James 1. 
contracted with ſome merchants for a ſettlement on the 
banks of Hudſon's river. | 

T his congregation ſold their eſtates in order to make 
a common bank to carry on the undertaking z then hir- 
ed a ſhip of one hundred and eighty tons, which they 
freighted with proper goods and merchandize, and the 
whole Company conſiſting of one hundred and twenty 
perſons, with Mr. Robinſon their miniſter, firſt returned 
to England, embarked on board their veſſel on the ſixth 
of September 1621, and fell in with cape Cod in Novem- 
ber following; and finding a ſafe harbour, fixed upon the 
place for their preſent ſettlement, called Plymouth from 
the place of their embarkation, which name it ſtill re- 
tains ; and as this was out of the limits for which they 
had obtained a. grant, they aſſociated themſelves into a 
body politic, by à formal inſtrument ; in which, having 
declared themſelves the ſubjects of the crown of England, 
they ſolemaly engaged ſubmiſſion to the Jaws that ſhould 
from time to time be made for the good of the country. 

The planters who agreed to ſtay in this place were a- 
bout one hundred, including women and children, and 
of theſe there were only nineteen families ; but ſuch were 
the fatigues endured by this infant colony during the firſt 
winter, that fifty perſons out of the hundred died within 
the ſpace of two months ; and had the Indians attacked 
them, they had probably all periſhed. 

The adventurers, however, ſaw none of the natives 
till the middle of March, when one of their chiefs came 
to them in a friendly manner, made them underſtand that 
+ they were welcome, and that his people would be glad 
to trade with them, The next day coming again with 
other Indians, he made them underitand that Maſſaſſoiet, 
their ſachem, had his reſidence three days march to the 
northward, and intended them a viſit. He accordingly 
arrived a ſew days after, attended by ſixty people; and 
being received by captain Standiſh, was conducted to a 
kind of throne prepared for him. His face was painted 
red, and ſmeared with oil; he had a deer-fkin mantle ; 
his breeches and ſtockings, which were of a piece, were 
of the ſame materials, and his arms were covered with 
wild-cats ſkins. His attendants were dreſſed in the ſame 
manner, and there appeared little diſtinction between him 
and his followers. This chief had not been long ſeated 
when Mr. John Carver, whom they had choſen gover- 
nor, came in with a guard of muſketeers; upon which 
Maſlafſoiet roſe up and kiſſed him, and then both fitting 
down, an entertainment was provided, of which no part 
appeared more acceptable to the ſachem than the brandy, 
of which he drank very plentifully. 

In the retinue of this chief was Squanto, who had been 
carried to England by Hunt, where he had been treated 
kindly ; and, after living here ſeveral years, had been 


brought back to his country. He had entertained an affec 


tion for the Engliſh, and from his favourable repreſen- 
tation the ſachem had made them this viſit, in which, 
by his means, was concluded an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance; which being founded upon the mutual intereſts 
ol the contracting parties, was inviolably maintained for 
many years, | 


98 


and the 


This infant colony was annually reinforced by freſh 
adventurers from the mother country, driven thither by 
the ſpirit of perſecution ; ſo that by the year 1628 their 
number and improvements were conſiderable ; and that 
year they obtained a grant from the North Virginia com- 
pany of this colony, and another of all the lands within 
three miles north of Merrimac river to three miles ſouth 
of Charles river, where it falls into the ſea at the bottom 
of Maſlachuſet's-bay : and the next year fix ſhips with 
three hundred and fifty paſſengers artived at Salem, with 
a large ſtock of cattle of all forts, and other neceſſaries. 

This new colony, which ſettled the town called Salem, 
was ſupported with the ſame ſpirit and vigour as the for- 


mer, and ſoon after obtained a patent from king Chatles 


I. whereby they were incorporated by the name of the 
governor and company of Maſſachuſet's-bay, and were 
impowered to make laws for the good of the plantation 
not repugnant to thoſe of En wh, z and liberty of con- 
ſcience being granted to all who would ſettle there, great 
numbers of thoſe who could not obtain that privilege in 
England went over, and in alittle time new ſettlements 
were made, particularly one ſtiled Charles Town, on 
the ſouth ſide of Charles river, and that of Dorcheſter, at 
the bottom of Maſlachuſet's- bay. Soon after part of the 
inhabitants of Charles Town, paſſing over to the. oppo- 


ſite ſhore, erected Boſton, the preſent capital of New 


England. 


In the mean while thoſe who had ſtrenuouſly contended 
for liberty of conſcience in favour of themſelves, became 
actuated with that ſpirit of perſecution which had driven 
them from their native country, and Mr, Roger Wil- 
liams, a miniſter of Salem, advancing ſome religious ſen- 
timents contrary to thoſe which had been generally re- 
ceived, and refuſing to recant, theſe people were ſo void 
of charity as to expel the- miniſter and his followers from 
W 82 5 7 which they built a new 
town, which they called Providence, upon Newport river. 
near Rhode land. ws Se deals 

Hitherto they had not been in the leaſt moleſted by 
the Indians, but now a nation called the Pequots, who 
lived on Connecticut river, committed ſome murders ; on 
which it was conſidered, that a town and fort on Connec- 
ticut river would. make a good frontier on that fide, 
Agents were therefore ſent to view the country, who 
made ſuch an advantageous report of the fer:ility of the 
ſoil, and the largeneſs of the river, as induced many of the 
planters in ſeveral of the towns, where they were ſtreight- 
ened for room, to remove thither. Mr. Hooper put him- 
ſelf at the head of about a hundred of theſe new adven- 
turers, who ſet out in the month of July, and trayelling 


on foot with their children and baggage, they arrived at . 


the banks of the river, where they began a town which 
they called Hartford. After theſe came another draught, 
who built a little town which they called Windſor ; a 
third detachment built Weathersfield ; and a fourth 
Springfield. 

In 1635 no leſs than twenty ſail loaded with goods and 
paſſengers arrived at Boſton, with whom came Mr, 
Henry Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane, intending with 
theſe people to begin another ſettlement on Connecticut 
river; but being choſen governor the year enſuing for 
the Maſlachuſets, he laid aſide the deſign of beginning a 
new colony for the preſent ; but the next year he being 
inclined to fayour the Baptiſts, they left him out, an 
choſe their old governor Mr. Winthrop. Upon which it 


was thought expedient for both parties to make a ſettle- 


ment upon Connecticut river, and towns were according= 
ly built on both ſides of it; but this being out of £ 
limits of the other colonies, they formed themſelves into 
a ſeparate government, and for that purpoſe obtained a 
charter from king Charles II. authorizing them to elect 
their own governor, council, and magiſtrates ; and to 
enact ſuch laws as ſhould be moſt advantageous to the 
colony, provided they were not oppoſite to thoſe of 


* 
The perſecution of the Proteſtant diſſenters in England 
ſtill continuing, great numbers of people removed to 


New England ; and the old colonies being over-ſtocked, 


there was an abſolute neceſſity of forming new planta- 
tions ; and therefore, in 1637, Theophilus Eaton, Eſq; 
ou Mr. Davenport, finding there was not room 


— — 
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at Maſſachuſet's-bay, purchaſed from the Indians the 
lands lying on the ſea-coaſt between Connecticut river 
and Hudſon's river, where they built a town, and named 
it New Haven, from whence the colony derived the 
name of the New Haven colony. ; 

While the ſouth-weſt parts of New England were 
thus filling with inhabitants, others, induced by the pro- 
fits ariſing from the fur-trade, ſettled to the north-eaſt 
between the rivers Merrimac and Kennebec, forming two 
diſtin colonies, one named New Hampſhire, and the 
other, ſtill farther to the eaſtward, was called the pro- 
vince of Main, 

Thus in the ſpace of about twenty 5 New Eng- 

land had above forty towns, and the Engliſh had taken 
poſſeſſion of this country from the river Kennebec on the 
north-eaſt almoſt to Hudſon's river on the ſouth-weſt, an 
extent of upwards of four hundred miles on the ſea- coaſt. 
Such was the firſt riſe and origin of the New England 
colonies, which, from theſe ſmall beginnings, are now 
become rich and of great importance, 


SECT. IX. 
Of the Province of Maſſachuſet's- Bay; its Situation, Extent, 


Soil, Produce, and Government ;, with a Deſcription of 


the Towns of Boſton and Cambridge. 


1 province of Maſſachuſet's-bay contains what 
were formerly the colonies of Plymouth, Maſſa- 
chuſet's-bay, and the county of York ; the latter of which 
is ſeparated from the others by New Hampſhire, which 
runs in between them, and is about thirty miles wide up- 
on the ſea. That part of this province called the pro- 
vince of Main, or county of York, is bounded on the 
weſtward by New Hampſhire ; on the northward by Ca- 
nada; on the north-eaſtward by Nova Scotia; on the 
ſouth-eaſtward and ſouthward by the ſea for near two 
hundred miles. "The other part of this province is bound- 
ed on the north by New Hampſhire ; on the eaſt and ſouth 
7 the ſea; on the ſouth and weſt by the colonies of 
h 


Vork. 

That part of the province called the county of Vork 
has a very cold ſoil, great part of it towards Canada be- 
ing mountainous, and entirely unfit for agriculture ; and 
that towards the ſea-coaſt is low, covered with fpruce, 
white and yellow pines, and ſome oaks, except near the 
banks of the many rivers which fall from the mountains, 
on which a great number of ſaw-mills are erefted ; and 
on their banks is plenty of oak, aſh, and maple. There 
are ſeveral ſafe and convenient harbours along the ſea- 
coaſt, the principal of which is Caſco-bay, This part 
of the province is well ſtored with wild game, and from 
it are exported conſiderable quantities of furs and ſkins. 

The other part of the province has a variety of ſoi}, it 
being in ſome places very barren, and in others extreme- 
ly fertile, producing great quantities of Indian corn, rye, 
oats, barley, peas, flax, and on the weſtern parts wheat. 
The ſurface is generally rocky and uneven, except near 


the rivers, where are ſome pleaſant fields. Several fiſhe- 


ries are carried on to great advantage from the ſea-coaſts 
of this province to he banks of Newfoundland, the 
iſle of Sable, &c. eſpecially from the town of Marble- 
head, where is the moſt conſiderable fiſhery in New 
England, m 

His Britannic majeſty appoints the governor, lieute- 
nant- governor, ſecretary, and officers of the admiralty in 
this province ; and the freeholders elect a houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, who chooſe a ſpeaker and council, or upper 
houſe, However, the governor can put a negative on 
their choice ; yet both he and all the officers in the pro- 
vince, except the comptroller of his majeſty's cuſtoms, 
receive their ſalaries by a vote of the two houſes, who 
have never yet been perſuaded to ſettle a ſalary even upon 
the governor, who has it generally in his inſtructions 
from the king to inſiſt upon their doing it. They, how- 
ever, commonly grant him one thouſand pounds ſterling 
per annum, | | 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Independents ; 
but there are a number of churches of the epiſcopal per- 
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ſuaſion. Great care is taken of the education 
free-ſchools being eſtabliſhed and ſupported 
molt of their towns, which are | 
able maſters; and at Cambridge, abour fix miles from 


ode Iſland, Connecticut, and the province of New 
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of children, 
by law in 
generally ſupplied with 


Boſton, is an univerſity, or public ſeminary, 

This colony is divided into ſeveral counties: thus in 
the diviſion ſtiled New Plymouth are the county of Bri. 
tol, the county of Plymouth, and the Barnſtable county 
In Maſſachuſet Proper are the counties of Sutfolk, Mid. 
dleſex, and Eſſex; to which mult be added the count 
of York, already mentioned, and in each of theſe coun- 

ties are ſeveral conſiderable towns. 

Boſton, the capital of this province, is ſeated in the 
county of Suffolk, in the province of Maſſachuſet's- 
Proper, in the forty-ſecond degree twenty-one minutes 
north latitude, and in rhe ſeventy-firſt degtee welt lon- 
gitude, at the bottom of a fine bay in a peninſula about 
tour miles in circumference. At the entrance of this ba 
are ſeveral rocks, which appear above water, and up- 
wards of a dozen ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabit- 
ed. There is but one ſafe channel to approach the har- 
bour, and that ſo narrow that two ſhips can ſcarce ail 
through a-breaft ; but within the harbour there is room 
for five hundred fail to lie at anchor. The entrance is 
defended by the caſtle of Fort William, one of the fineſt 
pieces of military architecture in Britiſh Ametica, it be- 
ing ſurrounded by a covert-way, and joined by two lines 
of communication from the main guard to a redoubt. 
The caſtle is defended by a- hundred guns, twenty of 
which lie on a platform level with the water; fo that it 
is ſcarce poſſible for an enemy to paſs the caſtle. To 
prevent ſurprize, they have a guard placed on one of the 
rocks at about two leagues diſtance, from whence they 
make ſignale to the caſtle, when any ſhips come near it. 
There is alſo a battery of great guns at each end of the 
town, to the fire of which an enemy would be expoſed, 
if he ſhould be ſo fortunate as to paſs the caſtle. At 
the bottom of the bay is a pier near two thouſand feet in 
length, with ware-houſes for the merchants on the north 
ſide ; and to this pier ſhips of the greateſt burthen may 
come and unload, withour the help of boats. The great- 
eſt part of the town lies round the harbour in the form 
of a creſcent; the country beyond it riſing gradually, and 
affording a delightful proſpect from the ſea. The town 
has ſeveral ſtreets little inferior to the beſt in London, 
the chief of which runs from the pier up to the town- 
houſe, a handſome building, with walks for the mer- 
chants, as in the Royal Exchange in London; and in 
this edifice are not only the courts of juſtice, but the 
council-chamber and the houſe of repreſentatives. The 
town contains between four and five thouſand houſes, 
which are in general well built ; and ſeveral of the pub- 
lic ſtructures are very ſpacious and elegant. It has ſeven- 
teen churches, or places appropriated to Divine worſhip. 
The epiſcopal church is handſomely built and adorned, 
and the congregation is ſaid to amount to about a thou- 
fand. The church-furniture, and ſome pieces of plate, 
were given by king William and queen Mary; it has an 
organ, and there is a magnificent ſeat for the governor, 
when he happens to be of the church of England. The 
governor has alſo a very fine houſe. Among the other 
buildings is Fanniuel-hall, thus named from Mr. Fan- 
niuel, who was its founder. The ſhipping of this port 
was ſome years ago computed at between fix and ſeven 
hundred. The inhabitants of the town amount to about 
twenty-five thouſand, and there is ſaid to be two hun- 
dred thouſand in the province. 

Cambridge, the principal town of the county of Mid- 
dleſex, in this 1 is ſeated on the north branch of 
Charles river, ſix miles to the north-weſt of Boſton, and 
has ſeveral fine houſes and good ſtreets. It was originally 
called New Town, but on founding the univerſity 
changed its name to Cambridge, and contains two ſpa- 
cious colleges, called by the names of Haverford-college 
and Stoughton-hall, with a public library, ſaid to be the 
beſt furnithed with books of any in that part of the world. 
It conſiſts of a preſident, five fellows, and a treaſurer. 
The governor of the province, deputy-governor, and all 
the magiſtrates of the Maſſachuſet's colony, with the 
miniſters of fix neighbouring towns for the time being, 
are viſitors. This univerſity never conferred any degree 


| 2 


above 
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above that of maſter of arts, till it obtained a new char- 
ter from king William and queen Mary, by which it had 
the power of creating doCtors of divinity ; but has ſel- 
dom made uſe of it. | 17 * 


Nr 4 
07 the Province of New Hampſhire ; its Situation, Extent, 


Soil, and à particular Deſcription of the Whits' Mnuntains, 
and the Rivers that flow from them: its Produce, Gauern- 
ment, and a Deſcription of the Town of. Portſmouth. 
2 province of New Hampſhire is bounded on the 
ſouth by Maſſachuſet's bay, on the weſt by the 
province of New York, on the north by Canada, and on 
the north-eaſt by the county of York, having only thirty 
miles of ſea-coaſt, £9.72 | 
The ſoil is various, and the northerly parts of it are 
mountainous and barren. The moſt conhderable'moun- 
tains in this province, and indeed of all the Brigfh domi- 
nions near the coaſt, are called the White Mountains, 
ſrom their appearing like ſnow, they being generally ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt of a white flint, from -wnich-the reflec- 
tion of the ſun is very brilliant and dazzling. From their 
prodigious height they ate to be ſeen at a very great diſ- 
tance, and it is not certain that any perfon was ever on 
the top of them. Major Rogers ſays, that he hat often 
been told by the Indians that they have frequently at- 
tempted them in vain, on account of the change of air 
they met with ; which, be ſays, he is inclined to be- 
lieve, he having aſcended them himſelf till the alteration 
of air was very perceptible, though he bad not advanced 
half way up, and yet the valleys below were concealed 
from his view by the clouds. Fhe baſis of theſe moun- 
tains is a tract about fifty- ive miles ſquare, from which 
they riſe in craggy heads one above another, in an irre- 
gular manner all the way tothe top. For the firſt four 
or five miles as you aſcend them you find beech, hem- 
lock, and ſome white pines; higher up the growth 1 
chiefly black ſpruce for ſix or ſeven miles, then the ſides 
are cloathed with a white moſs ; and if you advance ſtill 
farther, you find ſcarce any thing growing, which alone 
would render the aſcent very difficult, the mountain be- 
ing extremely ſteep. | 1 
Vinny — of water guſh out of the ſides of theſe 
mountains, which run down with great rapidity. Indeed 
the largeſt and beſt rivers in New Fngland riſe from ſome 
part of them. Saco river riſes from the ſouth in ſeveral | 


ſmall rivulets, which join in the courſe of a few miles, 


and run through the county of York, falling into the 


ſea between Cape Porpoiſe and Cape Elizabeth. On the | 


banks of this river are ſome fine meadows and fields, 
which are annually overflowed when the ſnows melt, 
and thereby greatly enriched. The rivulets that break 
out from the ſouth-weſt of the mountains, after various 
windings, fall into a lake called Winnipiſiokee, out of 
which iſſues the river Merrimac, which, from the waters 
that join it, ſoon becomes a conſiderable ſtream. Upon 
it are ſeveral vales, overflowed and enriched like the for- 
mer. This river runs through the province of New 
Hampſhire, and part of the Maſſachuſets, diſcharging 
itſelf into the ſea between Saliſbury and Newbery. From 
the north and weft parts of theſe mountains riſes Connec- 
ticut river, which runs to the ſouthward acroſs the pro- 
vinces of New Hampſhire, the Maſſachuſets, and Con- 
necticut, till, after running a courſe of at leaſt two hun- 
dred miles, it empties itſelf into the ſea, or ſound, be- 
tween Connecticut and Long Iſland. Thi river, like the 
others, annually overflows its banks, ahd enriches the 


adjacent fields, which in ſome places are very extenſive, 


. through a tract called the Cohas, in New 
ampſhire, twenty miles in length, and ſix in breadth, 
which for its fertility and beauty may be ſtiled the garden 
of New England. The river Kennebec, which is a con- 
ſiderable ſtream, likewiſe riſes on the eaſt fide of theſe 
mountains, running through the county of York, and is 
endowed with the ſame properties as the former. Ano- 
ther river ring from the north of them runs into the 
province of Quebec, and falls into the river St. Law- 
rence. A part of the river Shedoir alſo riſcs at theſe 


* 
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mountains, and joins the river St, *X rep 
above Quebec. ö iver St. Lawrence twelve miles 


In the province of New Hampſhire are 
quantities of Indian corn, rye, oats, 
too cold for wheat. 


raiſed great 
| and peas, it bein 
It likewiſe produces ſome hemp _ 
flax. It has great plenty and variety of timber, and its 
foreſts abound with all kinds of game common to the - 
climate, There are here likewiſe bred black cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, &c. but in no great abundance. Its 
rivers abound in ſalmon, ſhad, trout, eels, &c. Some 

iſheries are carried on in the ſea· ports; but its ſcanty 
limits on the ſea prevents the inhabitants engaging ſo con- 
ſiderably in the fiſhery as their neighbours, 

The governor, lieutenant-governor, council, and ſe- 
cretary, with the officers of the admiralty in this province, 
are appointed by his majetty, who is abſolute ſovereign 
of the ſoil. The ſeveral towns and diſtricts chooſe their 
repreſentatives ; but all the inferior officers of the execu- 
tive power are appointed by the governor, with the ad- 
vice of the council, | 

The religion of this province is the ſame as in Maſſa- 
chuſet's-bay, and there is only one epiſcopal church erect- 
ed, which is at Portſmouth, 

The town of Portſmouth, the , metropolis of the pro- 
vince, contains about ſeven hundred welling-houſes, 
and is pleafantly ſeated on Piſcataqua-bay, having a ſafe 
and conyenient harbour, where the largeſt ſhips may ride 
ſecurely, and five places of religious worſhip. Here the 
courts of juſtice are held; but as this is the only place 
where cauſes are tried in this province, and it is ſeated 
on one of its extremities, the inhabitants are ſometimes 
obliged to travel a hundred and fifty or two hundred miles 
on any trifling occahon. From this port annually ſail 
about two hundred veſſels, loaded chiefly with timber, 
pipe-ſtaves, fiſh, &c. for the Weſt Indies; which hay- 
ing diſpoſed of, they load there, and proceed from thence 


| to Europe, where they ſell both their veſlels and cargoes, 
| and the mariners return paſſengers. = 


The other principal towns for trade in this province 
are Hampton, Cochecha, Exeter, and Londonderry, an 
inland town about thirty-five miles from Portſmouth, 
which is chiefly peopled with the natives of Ireland, and 
has a conſiderable manufacture of linen. The number 


| of inhabitants in this province amounts to about ſeventy 


thouſand ; theſe have been greatly increaſed fince the 
entire reduction of Canada, ſettlements bein annually 
begun and new towns formed where formerly they did 
not dare to attempt it, for fear of the Indians. 


SECT, XI. | 

the Colony of Connecticut; its Situation, Extent, Produce 
Y 77 Trade, and Government. a 
TD V colony of Connecticut contains not only the 
original colony of the ſame name, but that of New 
Haven, they being incorporated into one in 1692, and 
{till retains, by the charter then granted them, all the 
privileges of their ancient charters ; but ever ſince their 
union they have kept up two ſeats of government, name- 
ly, at Hartford and New Haven, at which places their 

eneral court, or aſſembly, fits alternately fr tranſact- 
ing the affairs of the colony. It is bounded on the north 
by the Maſſachuſets, on the eaſt by Rhode Iſland and a 
part of Maſſachuſet's bay, on the ſouth by the Sound, 
and on the weſt by New York, extending in length 
from Stoniton to Rye, in the borders of New York, a- 
bout a hundred miles, and in breadth from Saybrook to 
the borders of New Hampſhire about ſeventy, | 
The ſoil of this colony is various, a great deal of it 
being uneven, rocky, cold, and barren ; but in other 
arts it is fertile and — 2 particularly on 
Connecticut river, where the fields produce all kinds of 
grain and fruit common to the climate in great aburi- 

Yes; ſeldom * and frequently exceedin 

the hopes of the huſbandman. In this colony are b 

great numbers of black cattle, horſes, and ſwine; and 


the inhabitants raiſe a conſiderable quantity of flax and 
hemp. A town called Weathersfield, ſeated on the 


river Connecticut, is remarkable for the production of 
| onions, 


652 


onions, with which it annually loads ſeveral veſſels to 
the neighbouring provinces. | | 

The inhabitants of this colony carry'on a very incon- 
ſiderable trade to foreigo parts, they being chiefly ſup- 
| — with foreign commodities from Boſton and New 

ork; in exchange for which they ſend beef, pork, flax- 
ſeed, onions, &c. In this colony are ſome iron works, 
which are carried on to great „e and they ſhip 
ſome horſes and lumber to the Weſt Indies, with con- 
ſiderable quantities of ſaſſaſras to England and Holland. 

The inhabitants of this province have the privilege of 
annually chooſing their own governor, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, afhſtants, and repreſentatives, by whom all execu- 
tive officers are appointed and authorized. They gene- 
rally allow their governor a very handſome ſalary, and 
have good funds for other public exigencies. 

The religious perſuaſions here are the ſame as in the 
other New England governments, but there are more 
3 of the church of England than in all the others. 

articular care is here taken in the education of their 
children; the ſeveral towns being provided with ſchools, 
ſupplied with able maſters, | 
© This colony has many fine towns, agreeably ſeated 
on the river Connecticut and along the Sound, the prin- 
Cipal of which for trade and commerce are New London, 
Hartford, and New Haven : the latter is ſeated on New 
1 and is elegantly laid out in regular ſtreets, 
having a beautiful parade in the center. It contains a- 
bout two hundred dwelling-houſes, beſides public build- 
ings, among which is a college that makes a very hand- 
ſome appearance, 

The number of inhabitants in this colony is ſuppoſed 
to amount to no leſs than two hundred and ten thouſand. 


SECT. NI. 
"Of the Colony of Rhode Iſland; its Situation, 


Government, and Trade. 


Soil, Produce, 


T colony contains only Rhode Iſland and Provi- | 


dence, which were united by charter about the 
ſame time as the colony of Connecticut, and like that 
the inhabitants retain {6 rights and privileges at firſt 
granted them in their ſeparate ſtate, having alſo two ſeats 
of government at Newport and Providence, where their 
general court is alternately held. This colony has but 
a ſmall territory, it lying ſomewhat in the form of a heart, 
and is bounded on the north and caſt by Maſſachuſet's-bay, 
to the ſouthward by the ocean, and to the weſtward by 
Connecticut. | 

The climate of Rhode Iſland is much more favourable 
than that of Boſton, though it only lies about fixty-five 
miles to the ſouth of that city : it being much warmer in 
the winter, and being ſurrounded by the ſea, is leſs af- 
fected in the ſummer with hot land breezes than the 
places on the oppoſite continent. 

The ſoil is generally low, rocky, and ſtony ; yet, 
when r produces Indian corn, rye, oats, 
peas, hemp, flax, and ſome wheat; with moſt kinds of 
fruit common to the climate in great perfection, eſpeciall 
on Rhode Ifland, which for its beauty and fertility is 
much admired, it being exceeded perhaps by no ſpot in 
New England. They raiſe cattle, ſheep, and horſes in 
abundance, and the latter is eſteemed the beſt on the 
continent, They likewiſe make conſiderable quantities 
of butter and cheeſe. 

The form of government is in every reſpe& the ſame 
as in the colony of Connecticut; and the number of the 
inhabitants are computed to amount to ſeventy thouſand. 

Liberty of conſcience is here granted in the fulleſt ex- 
tent, but the greateſt number of people here are Quakers, 
Here is ſo little bigotry, that every man is left to think 
and act for himſelf; and, while he obſerves a good moral 
conduct, no body give themſelves any trouble about his 
religious principles, for which he is only accountable to 
God. here are here alſo a pretty many Jews. The 
education of children is, however, ſaid to be not much 
attended to, there being not one free-ſchool in the whole 
colony. 5 4 
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The principal towns are Newport, which is 
ſeated on Rhode Iſland, and r and — nndy 
for ſhips of a moderate burthen, with its entrance defend. 
ed by a fort, on which are planted three hundred guns; 
and Ae which of alſo delightfully ſeated on a 
river of the ſame name, and is a thrivin i 
T5 2 3 trade. _ > RO _ 2 wa 
he chief commodities exported from hence are 
ſheep, cheeſe, and the _— they procure — 
neighbouring provinces, as lumber and. fiſh from the 
Maſſachuſets and New Hampſhire ; beef, pork, and flour 
from Connecticut, New Vork, and Philadelphia, which 
they 1 pay for in rum, ſugar, and molaſſes im- 
ported from t eſt Indies. They are charged with 
carrying on an illicit trade with our enemies in time ot 
war, by carrying beef, pork, and flour to the French 
iſlands ; but this is no more than has been performed b 
the merchants of Great Britain. f 
We ſhall conclude this. account of New England with 
giving a curſory view of the commerce of that province 
in 12 which extends over a great part of America 
and Europe. From thence our ſugar-colonies are fur- 
niſhed with fiſh, cattle, dried beef, bacon, boards, hoops, 
pipe-ſtaves, . bark, ſkins, butter, cheeſe, oil, tobacco, 
corn, apples, turpentine, &c. and that in ſuch vaſt abun- 
dance, that it is computed the iſland of Barbadoes alone 
takes off to the value of two hundred thouſand pounds 
every year. They deal with the other ſugar-colonies ; 
ſometimes with the French; largely with the Spaniards, 
and ſhip off prodigious quantities of fiſh, to Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. They take from us all kind of mercery 
oods, linen and. woollen cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, ſhoes, 
ail-cloth, cordage, haberdaſhery-ware, veſlels of tin and 
copper, hardware, and a vaſt quantity of other things: 
in return, they build a prodigious number of ſhips for 
our merchants, and export to England a great deal of 
iron, and a vaſt quantity of maſts, planks, and yards for 
the royal navy; and alſo pitch, tar, turpentine, ſkins, 
furs, oil, whale fins, logwood, ſaſſafras, and other com- 
modities. 5 


SECT. XII. 
Of New YoRrK«K. 
Its Situation, Climate, Soil, Produce, and Rivers. A De- 
ſcription of Long Iſland, and ſeveral other Iſlands within 


this Province ; with a conciſe Account of the City of New 
York, its Trade, Government, and Hiſtory. 


EW York is fituated between the fortieth and 
forty-fourth degree of north latitude, and between 

the ſeventieth and ſeventy-ſixth degree of weſt longitude, 
it being bounded on the eaſt by New England, on the 
north by Canada, on the north-weſt and weſt by part of 
Penſylvania and the lands of the Five Nations, and on 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the province of New Jerſey 
and the Atlantic ocean; extending two hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth, but not above twenty-five in 
— particularly between Connecticut colony and 

erſey. 

— this country lies to the ſo-1th of New England, the 
climate is more temperate; the ſoil is generally pleaſant 
and fertile, producing in great abundance all ſorts of 
grain and fruit common to the climate, particularly 
wheat, one buſhel of which is ſaid to have produced here 
an hundred. The many fine, large plains on the banks 
of its extended rivers are remarkably fruitful. 

The principal river of New York is Hudſon's river, 
which riſes within twenty or thirty miles of Lake Cham- 
plain, and runs ſouth for about fifty or ſixty miles, 
crofling in its way ſome lakes, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is at Scanderoon ; then bends more eaſterly to the 
Carrying-place, where is Fort Edward, and then ſouth- 
1 till it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at New York, 
or Sandy-hook. This river is navigable for veſſels of one 
hundred tons as high as Albany, and ſhallops may go 
up eight or ten miles higher. . 

The next conſiderable river of this province is the 
Mohawk river, which riſes in the n country, * 


» 
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js navigable, except where there are ſome falls, for large 
boats, upwards: of an hundred miles: it runs eaſterly, 
atid has on its banks many fine plains, particularly that 
called the German-flats, from its being ſettled by the 
Germans, and extends along the river fifty miles in 
length, and about two in breadth. This tract is ex- 
ceeded by none in America, it being eaſily cultivated, 
and producing, in the greateſt abundance, wheat, barley, 
peas, hemp, and flax, This river diſcharges itſelf by 
{cyeral mouths, called the Spouts, into Hudſon's river, 
about eight miles above Albany; and about two miles 
above its confluence with that river it has a cataract, 
where the whole ſtream falls perpendicularly about ſeven- 

feet. This part of the province abounds with faw- 
mills, it having plenty of timber, 

Theſe rivers abound in great plenty of fiſh; and in 
this part of the province are ſeveral excellent iron works, 
ſome of which are ſaid to manufacture the beſt iron in 
Americas 

There are very fine lands upon the Eaſt river, or 
Sound, though it is very rocky, as indeed are moſt of the 
high lands of this province on the continent; theſe be- 
ing mountainous, and at preſent hard to cultivate, but 
afterwards they tichly reward the labour of the huſband- 
man. "There are likewiſe ſeveral pleaſant and fruitful 
iſlands belonging to this province, among which Long 
Ifland is the moit worthy of notice. 

Long Iſland is about a hundred and fifty miles in length, 


and in ſome places twenty, but generally about twelve 
miles broad; the middle of it is indeed ſomewhat bar- 


ren, but both ends have moſt excellent ſoil, which per- 
haps is improved to as great advantage as any lands in 
America.; producing corn and fruit to great perfection, 
and abounding in horſes, cows, ſheep, and ſwine, more 
than any othen part of the province. It is even ſaid that 


the produce of ſome ſingle acres at the weſt end, which 


is conveniently ſituated for the market of New York, an- 


nually amounts to near a hundred pounds ſterling. In 


the midſt of the iſland is a celebrated plain ſixteen miles 
long, and four broad, to which they have given the name 
of Saliſdury- plain, from its having as fine turf as that of 
dali -plaia in England. As there is an excellent 
breed of horſes in the iſland, they have races here evety 
ſeaſon, to which the gentlemen of New England and 
New York reſort, as people do here to Newmarket, 


There are indeed ſeveral other iſlands belonging to the 
ince not at all inferior to this in pleaſantneſs'and fer- 


tility of ſoil, though they are of much Jeſs extent, as 
Staten, or Streighten Iſland, which is oppoſite to the 
welt end of Long Iſland, and forms the narrows or 
ſtreights' through which-ſhips paſs that are bound to or 
from the ſea to New-York: Fiſher's Iſland lies in the 
Sound between Long Iſland and the colony of Connec- 
ticut; and Manahattan, upon which the city of New 
Vork is built: there are ſeveral: others both in the bay 
and Sound, one of which, called Barn Iſland, about 
twentysfive'miles from New York, has lately obtained 
a charter ſot erecting a city. 5 

This province is divided into ten counties, which, pro- 
ceeding from north to ſouth down Hudſon's river, lie in 
the following order, Albany, Ulſter, Dutcheſs, Orange, 
King's-county, Cheſter, New York, Queen's-county, 
Suffolk, and Richmond counties, which abound ih farms, 
but have not many great towns: the principal are the 
city. of New York, Schenecteda, Albany, and Welt 
Cheſter, * W ö 

New Vork is extremely well ſituated for trade, it hav- 
ing a ſafe and commodious harbour, acceſſible three dif- 
ferent ways for fhips of common burthen, namely, by 
way of the Sound, by the ſtreights between Long Hland 
and Staten Ifarid, which is the moſt uſual and eaſy en- 
trance, and between Staten Iſland and the ſhore of Jerſey. 
There are alſo eaſy conveyances to it by water from the 
rivers and lakes, except a few carrying-places, both to 
Montreal and Quebec on the northward, and to the lakes 
Erie and Ontario on the weſtward, for ſix hundred miles; 
and upon the- fea it has not only the advantage of its 
coaſta, but alſo of Connecticut and the Jerſeys, their 
trade in a great meaſure centering here, where they ex- 
change their ſeveral commodities ſor foreign goods. 
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This city is ſeated in the fortieth degree forty minute' 
north latitude, and the forty-ſeventh — A wy eee 1 if 
welt longitude, at the ſouth end of York county, in an 
iſland at the mouth of Hudſon's river, about fourteeri 
miles long, and three broad, It ſtands upon an emi- 
nence, and contains between two and three thouſand 
houſes, — pretty well built with brick and ſtone ; 
but the treets are very irregular, defended by a wall and 
fort, which are formed ſo as to anſwer the purpoſes both 
of ornament and defence. It has ſeveral ſpacious public 
buildings, among which the college, the court-houſe; 
and. the governor's houſe within' the fort, are the moſt 
conſiderable. Hence there is ſcarce any town in North 
America that makes a better appearance. Public wor- 
ſhip is every Sunday performed in different churches in 
the Engliſh, the German, the Dutch, and French lan- 
guages. There are two handſome churches belongin 
to thoſe of the church of England, with others belong- 
ing to the Swedes of- the Lothian perſuaſion, to the 
Dutch Calviniſts, to the French refugees, and the Eng- 
liſh diſſenters ; the Jews have alſo aſynagogue, 

The city is governed by a mayor and aldermen, and a- 
bounds with wealthy merchants, who trade very largely 
to foreign parts, and are obſerved to deal very much upon 

honour. . The trade from New York to the ſugar iſlands 
is very conſiderable, and conſiſts in corn, flour, beef; 
pork, bacon, ſmoked beef, peas, apples, onions, ſtaves, 
plank; and to England flax-ſeed, pig and, bar iron, with 
ſome copper. Ot late great encouragement is given to 
ſeveral manufaQories, eſpecially that of hemp, the raiſ- 
ing of which is encouraged: by a bounty given by the pro- 
vince; and in the city of New York a ſociety is formed 
to conſult mathods for promoting the various branches of 
trade and huſbandry, and the manufacturing of iron; 
wool, linen, &c. conſiderable premiums being allowed 
to ſuch as excel in theſe branches, which has doubtleſs 
a tendency: to preſerve the credit of this province, to en- 
rich the inhabitants by increaſing their exports, and ta 
render them leſs dependent on other countties. | 

The next conſiderable place in this province is Albany, 
which is ſeated on the weſt fide of Hudſon's river, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the north of New. Vork city, and 
has a fort erected for its defence. It contains near four 
hundred houſes, and here the chiefs of the Five Nations 
uſed to meet the governors of the northern colonies, 

The number of inhabitants in the whole province a- 
mounts to about a hundred and fifty ihouſand. | 
His majeſty is abſolute ſovereign of the ſoil of this pro- 
vince, and-appoints the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
ſecretary, and council; but the frecholders of the ſeveral 
counties elect their own repreſentatives, in order to form 
a legiſlative body with the others. The cities of New 
Yotk and Albany have likewiſe by their charters the pri- 

vilege of making 2 for themſelvVes, provided they 
are neither inconſiſtent with the. laws of the province, nor 
of thoſe of England. Theſe bye · laws are enaQed by the 

mayor, aldermen, and common couneil of the reſpec - 
tive cities, annually elected by the freemen of each; 
theſe alſo form a court of judicature, called the mayar's 
court. # | 

The religious perſuaſions in this ince are pretty 
numerous, there being Epiſcopalians, Lutherans, Baptiſts; 
Preſbyterians, Moravians, Quakers, and Jews, who: per- 
form religious worſhip here in different languages. 
Learning has lately been much encouraged in this pro- 
vince, in which is eſtabliſhed a college under the govern- 
ment of a a preſident, profeſſors, and tutors. It has alſo 

a good library, and both the city and country in general 
are well furniſhed with ſehoolçls. 

The Engliſh have a double right to this province by - 

diſcovery and conqueſt. The coaſt was firſt viewed hy 
Sebaſtian Cabot, and in the reign of queen Elizabeth it 
| was conſidered as a part of the province of Virginia. 
| Afterwards, in 1608, that; famous navigator Hudſon 
diſcovered.the river that bears his name, with the adjacent 
country, which he afterwards, without any legal àutho- 
rity, ſold to the Dutch, who found ſome Swedes ſettled 
here; and being reinforced from Holland, ſoon became 
the ſtrongeſt party, and obliged the Swedes to acknows 


| ledge * the ſole proprietors of the country, paying 


reduced this colony to their obedience ; but 
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no regard to the claim of the Engliſh, who had notonly 
diſcovered, but traded to it before. They were,  how- 
ever, ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed by captain Argall, who was 
ſent for that purpoſe with a proper force by the Virginia 
company. Upon this the Dutch Weſt India company 
begged permiffion of king James I. for ſome of their 
people to ſettle in the country, pretending it's being con- 
venient for their ſhips to call at for refreſhment in their 
paſlage to and from the Brafils, which then belonged to 
them. | 5 

ITpdbe king granted their * upon condition that 
the people who ſettled there ſhould acknowledge them - 
ſelves ſubjects of the king of England. This they did 
for ſome years; but taking advantage of the troubles that 


. aroſe in the mor of king Charles I. the ſtates of Hol- 


land gave their Weſt India company a formal grant of 
the country, and under this grant they appointed gover- 
nors, erefted forts, and called it Nova Belgia, or the 
New Netherlands, and afterwards refuſed to pay to king 
Charles II. the ſum they had paid to his father and grand- 
father for leave to fiſh on the coaſt of Great Britain. This 
did not occaſion an immediate rupture ; but ſoon after 
king Charles II. made a grant of what is now the pro- 
vince of New York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania, to 
his brother James, duke of York, who, in 1664, 
ſent a fleet under the command of Sir Robert Carr, 
with a ſufficient number of land- forces, to taxe poſſeſſion 
of the country, who ſoon reduced the forts the Dutch 
had erected there, and obliged them either to become 
Britiſh ſubjects, or to leave the country. The people 
oy y accepted of the former, and hence many of the 
families in New York appear by their names to be of 
Dutch extraction. Hence New Amfterdam, which was 
made the metropolis, had its name changed to that of 
New York, in honour of the proprietor's title? and from 
the name of the city the whole province received the ſame 
appellation. Orange-fort alſo received the name of Al- 
bany from the duke's other title, 
Sir Robert having thus ſubdued the country, took with 
him the greateſt part of the land- forces, leaving colonel 
Nichols governor; and as the States General ſeemed to 
ive u al pretences to it, many people removed thither 
* En land ; whence it ſoon e a very flouriſhing 
colony, Mr. Nichols making it one of his firſt ſtudies 
to enter into a treaty of peace with the Five Nations of 
the Indians, who have ever fince continued faithful al- 
lies, and been of great ſervice to this province. 
In the year 1673, when a war broke out between Eng- 
land and the States General, the Dutch Ny A. 2 
y kept 
poſſefion of it only a ſhort time, for it was ceded to the 
crown of Great Britain by the treaty concluded the next 
ar, Ever fince that time it has been under the Eng- 
15 government, and the people have ſhewed themſelves 
peaceable and obedient ſubjects, ready upon all occaſions 
to exert themſelves in defence of the * of Great 
Britain, particularly in oppoſing and repelling the en- 
croachments of the French fettled in Canada, with whom 
have had various engagements, in which oy were 
always aſſiſted by the Mohawks, with three hundred of 
whom, and the ſame number of Engliſh, colonel Schyler, 
in the reign of William III. obtained a complete victory, 
near the river St. Lawrence, over ſeven hundred French 
regulars, and an equal number of Huron Indians, com- 
manded by the governor of Quebec. "The ſame brave 
officer repulſed them again in 1716, and deftroyed a fort 
they had erected near the lake of Onondago, in order to 
cutoff their communication with Lake Ontario. Soon 


_ after our fort at Oſwego was erected, where has fince 


been carried on the greateſt Indian trade of any in 


America. 


SECT. xv. 
. Of NEW J2xsEy. 


Ins Situation, Extent, Produce, and Exports ; its Sub-divi- 


fions ; a particular Deſcription of Perth Amboy, and Bur- 
2 z and a conciſe e * the Province, 


HE entire province containing the two Jerſeys, is 
ſeated between New York and Penſylvania, in a 
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triangular form ; it being bounded on the north 
\Hudlon's river, which ſeparates it from the province of 
New York ; on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, which 
waſhes its coaſt, from the mouth of Hudſon's river to 
the mouth of Delaware river; and on the ſouthward and 
weſtward by Penſylvania.. It lies between the thirty. 
ninth and fortieth degree north latitude, extending in 
length, on the ſea-coaſt and alſo along Hudfon's river 
above an hundred and twenty miles, and ſixty in breadth 
W to weſt. | 
e ſoil of this province is uniform, and produ 

wheat and all her kinds of Eagliſh corn : it likewiſe 
abounds in all ſorts of fruit proper to the climate, and 
is ſaid to produce the beſt cyder of any place on the con- 
tinent, The timber is tall, and the oaks are eſteemed 
for ſhip-building, It abounds in ſtreams of water, which 
afford great convenience for mills, furnaces, and an 
other kind of water- works; and as it affords great quan- 
tities of iron, it has ſeveral furnaces and iron-works, be- 
ſides one litting-mill. This province is-alſo ſuppoſed to 
be rich in ſilver and copper ore, ſome of both kinds hay. 
ing been found in ſeveral parts ; and one copper-mine in 
particular is worked to great advantage, ſeveral fine 
eſtates having been obtained from it. 
| The lands in this province are chiefly taken up and 
> - ai 3 lo that they have but little wild game of any 
ind. 
There are no remarkable rivers that extend far into 
the province ; that named Paſſaick, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea to the northward of it, has a remark- 
able cataraR about twenty miles from its mouth, where 
the river falls, like the catarat on Hudſon's river, from 
a perpendicular rock about 7 or eighty ſeet. 

This province has a conſiderable iGdrantage, which 
prevents the inhabitants thriving ſo much. as might be 
expected from the goodneſs and fertility of its ſoil, and 
their making thoſe improvements of which the co 
is capable, This is the great uncertainty of their titles, 
and the continual diſputes and law-ſuits which on this 
account ariſe among the inhabitants ; hence it is ſaid, 
that no people here grow rich ſo faſt as the gentlemen of 
the law. Beſides, the inhabitants ſuffer the ſame fate 
from Philadelphia and New York, that thoſe of thecolo- 
ny of Connecticut do from New York and Boſton ; for 
as they have no conſiderable foreign trade of their own, 
they exchange their commodities at thoſe two places 
for foreign gooods, and conſequently give them the pro- 
fit which they might enjoy among themſelves. 

The principal exports of the Jerſeys are wheat, flour, 
timber, copper ore, pig and bar iron, and black cattle, 
which they drive in great numbers to Philadelphia, on 
whoſe rich paſtures they are generally grazed for ſome 
time, before they are ſent to market and killed, 

This province has the ſame form of 
that of New York, and the religious perſuaſions are no 
leſs numerous. Here is likewite a college founded at 
Prince-town, about thirty miles from the city of Phila- 
delphia, much reſorted to by. the young gentlemen of 
this and the neighbouring provinces. 

This province contains Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey; the for- 
mer of which is the largeſt and beſt inhabited, and is 
divided into Bergen-county, Eſſex, and Middleſex, on 
the ſouth fide of the river Raritan, and Monmouth- 
county on the ſouth. Weſt Jerſey contains the ſame 
| number of counties, which are Burlington, Glouceſter, 
Salem, and Cape Mary. Theſe were originally two oof 
vinces, and in the hands of different proprietors ; but, 
on the twenty-ſecond of April, 1702, the proprietors 
made an aſſignment of their rights to the crown. 

The chief towns in the Jerſeys are, 

Perth Amboy, the capital of the county of Middleſex, in 
Eaſt Jerſey, which is pleaſantly ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Raritan, and is ſo commodiouſly ſituated for 
trade, that ſhips of three hundred tons may come up in 
one tide and lie before the merchants doors. 

Burlington, the 2 of the county of the ſame 
name, and of all Weſt Jerſey, is ſeated on an iſland in 
the middle of the river Delaware, to the northward of 
Philadelphia, in Penſylvania. The houſes are hand- 
ſomely built with brick, and laid out into ſpacious Is 

| | wit 


yernment as 
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with commodious quays and wharfs, to which ſhips of 
two or three hundred tons may come up, It has like- 


wiſe a handſome market-place, a town-houſe where the 


courts of juſtice were formerly held; and two bridges 
over the — one called London- bridge, U 4 
ann It has likewiſe an eaſy communication 
both with Philadelphia and the ocean, by means of the 
river Salem, which falls into Delaware- bay; but though 
theſe places have the privileges of a city, they are neither 
remarkable for the number of their inhabitants nor the 
reatneſs of their trade. 
This province, like that of New Vork, was firſt ſet- 
tled by the Swedes, who had three towns here, named 
Chriſtina, Elſinburg, and Gottenburg : they, however, 
made but little progreſs in their plantations z while the 
Dutch, who had fettled in the northern part, had greatly 
the advantage, for this country they included 2 the 
name of Nova Belgia. It was alſo contained in the grant 
made by king Charles to his brother James in 1663, 
who the following year made a grant of that part now 
called New Jerſey to lord Berkley and Sir George Car- 
teret. Theſe two proprietors ſent Philip Carterer, Eſq; 
as governor ; and the lands being granted to the ſettlers 
for ſix or ſeven years free of quit-rents, induced many 
of the Diſſenters of England to ſettle in the country : 
thus the inhabitants being a mixture of Swedes, Dutch, 
and Engliſh, were far from agreeing about the form of 
vernment; but continued to behave within ſome bounds, 
while they were excuſed paying quit- rents; but when 
that indulgence was no longer allowed them, and they 
became conſiderably in arrears, the proprietors no ſooner 
inſiſted on their payment than they broke into open re- 
bellion, depoſed the governor, and ſet up a kind of go- 
vernment of their own, under which they continued till 
the year 1673, when they were attacked aad conquered 
by the Dutch ; but the country being again reſtored to 
the crown of England by the treaty concluded the fol- 
lowing year, Mr. Carteret returned to his government ; 
and the proprietors making ſome conceſſions, the inhabi- 
tants continued pretty quiet for ſome time. Lord Berk- 
ley ſoon after affigned over his right to Mr. William 
Penn, and three other aſſignees, with whom Sir George 
Carteret agreed to divide the country into two equal 
ts, by running a line from the ſouth-eaſt point of 
ittle Egg-harbour almoſt due north. The eaſtermoſt 
part of this diviſion was allotted to Sir George, whoſe 
family was of the iſle of Jerſey, and from this circum- 
ſtance was called Eaſt New Jerſey ; while the other part, 
which was allotted to Mr. Penn and the other proprie- 
tors, was then diſtinguiſhed and till retains the name of 
Weſt New Jerſey : and thus they became for ſome time 
two ſeparate and diſtin governments. After Sir George's 
death his truſtees ſold his right to Mr. Penn and eleven 
other purchaſers, and they not long after ſold a part of 
theirs to the earl of Perth and eleven others. Theſe di- 
viſions and ſub-divifions cauſed the land to be branched 
out into ſo many ſhares, that the reſpective owners 
thought them ſo inconſiderable that they took little or 
no concern about them ; and no proper care being taken 
to ſettle and fix the boundaries of their eſtates, it became 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to aſcertain their reſpective 
rights ; which cauſed great uncertainty of property, the 
people roſe in frequent mobs, till the proprietors being 
quite wearied out, ſurrendered the entire government of 
both the Jerſeys to the crown, only reſerving to them- 
ſelves their other rights and privileges, and ſtipulating 
for ſome privileges in favour of the people, which were 
to be given in charge to the governors appainted by the 
crown as part of their inſtructions. 

Upon this ſurrender the crown annexed the govern- 
ment of the two Jerſeys to that of New York, in which 
ſtate they continued till the year 1736, when they be- 
came one government, and Lewis Morris, Eſq; was ap- 
pointed their firſt governor ; but they ſtill retain a ſeat 
of government in each diviſion, at which their aſſembly 
1 ſupreme court of judicature fit alternately, namely, 
at Burlington in Weſt Jerſey, and at Perth Amboy in 
Eaſt Jerſey, ; 10 225 
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1 75 SECT. XY, 
Of PENOYLVYVANIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Vegetables, Animals, and Rivers. 

The Diviſians of the Country; with a Deſcription of Phila- 
delphia, the other Towns in this Province, and a conciſe 
Account of its Commerce. 


1 was alſo eſteemed by the Dutch 4 
1 part of Nova Belgia; and as ſuch was ſuppoſed to be 
included in king Charles the Second's grant to his bro- 
ther James, duke of York, in the year 1663. It is ſeat- 
ed between the thirty-ninth and forty-ſecond degree 
north latitude, and between the ſeventy-ſecond and 
ſeventy-eighth degree weſt longitude it being bounded 
on the north-eaſt by the Jerſeys, on the ſouth by Mary- 
land, om the weſt by the Apalachian mountains, and on 
the north by the lands of the Five Nations; extending in 
length about three hundred and thirty miles, and two 
hundred in breadth. 

The air is here ſweet, ſerene, and clear. Autumn 
begins about the twentieth of October, and laſts till the 
beginning of December ; after which froſty weather is 
very common, and ſometimes the river Delaware, not- 
withſtanding its breadth, is frozen over z but in ſuch 
ſeaſons the air is dry, clear, and agreeable, The ſprin 
laſts from March till June, during which the weather is 
more inconſtant, In the ſummer months, July, Auguſt, 
and September, the heats are very great, but are alleviat- 
ed by cool breezes that render them very tolerable. Dur- 
ing this ſeaſon the wind is ſouth-weſt ; but in ſpring, 
autumn, and winter, it is generally north-weſt, The 
earth is extremely fertile, and eaſy to be cleared, as the 
roots of the trees lie near the ſurface of the earth. 

bes nin produces almoſt all ſorts of trees, which 
are in ſome reſpect different from the European, though 
they are called oaks, beech, walnut, red, white, and 
black aſh, Spaniſh cheſnut, cypreſs, and red and white: 
cedar; but the moſt durable are gum-wood, hickery, 
ſaſſafras, and poplar. They have alſo apples, pears, 
pines, cherries, grapes, cranberries, muſk-melons, and 
ſeveral other fruits; with all forts of corn, as wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, peas, beans, Indian corn, and likewiſe 
hemp and flax, with ſnake-root, ſarſaparilla, and man 
other medicinal woods and roots. There are here alſo 
a great variety of garden plants, and of thoſe proper for 
the kitchen, | 7 

Among the animals they have ſuch plenty of horſes, 
cows, and ſheep, that it is common for farmers to have 
four or fiye hundred of the latter in a flock ; they have 
mooſe deer, rabbits, racoons, beavers, and a great num- 


ber of other wild beaſts. Among the reptiles are ſnakes 


of ſeveral kinds; and among the fowl they have fine 
buſtards of forty or fifty pounds weight, pheaſants, 
heath-cocks, partridges, ſwans, geeſe, teal, ſnipe, brain- 
des, pigeons, dunghill fowls, ducks, and a t variety 
of ſmall birds diſtinguiſhed by their beautiful plumage. 
The fiſh are ſturgeons, herrings, perch, eels, ſmelts, &c. 
with oyſters, cockles, muſcles, and other ſhell-fiſh, In 
ſhort, no province on the continent is leſs dependent on 


its neighbours for either the neceſſaries, conveniences, 
or luxuries of life. | 


The largeſt river in this province is the Delaware, 


which riſes in the country of the Five Nations, and flows 
into the ſea at Delaware-bay. It is navigable for near 
a hundred and fifty miles up, after which it has ſome 
falls ; the ſettlements upon this tiver extend a hundred 
and fifty miles from the city of Philadelphia, The lands 
on its banks are excellent, and generally reward the la- 
bour of the buſbandman with great profuſion, Its courſe 
is nearly ſouth-eaſt, and it affords great plenty of all ſuch 
as are Common to the climate, effecially ſturgeon, 
which are here cured and ſent abroad in greater abun- 
dance than in any other of America. 7" 
The Suſquahanah riſes in the ſame country, at the 
diſtance of about ninety miles from the Apalachian moun- 
tains, and runs nevrly parallel to the Delaware, till it 


diſcharges itſelf into 


heſapeak-bay in Maryland, This 
| | ' river” 
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river is likewiſe navigable a great way up the interior Spaniſh, and Dutch colonies in America; with the 
country, and, if poſſible, exceeds: the other in the plea- Azores, the Canarits, and the Madeira iſlands; alſo with 
— and fertility of the ſoil on its banks, which | Great Britain and Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 


: 
| 


produces in great' abundance all ſorts of corn, eſpecially 


The other principal towns in the county of Philadel- 


wheat, This extraordinary plenty is not confined to the | phia are German-Town and Oxford ; the former a 
lains near the banks of the rivers, for the intermediate Þ thriving and populous place; chiefly inhabited by the 
— are generally fruitful and extremely well improved; Germans, who there ſpeak and tranſact their buſineſs in 


they being divided among the farmers. in ſuch-propor- | t 


heir own language. In the ſame county is likewiſe the 


tions as they are able to manage to advantage, for which | city of Radnor on the ſouth-ſideof School-kill river, which 
they pay an annual quit-rent to the proprietor. is the capital of a large diſtrict planted by the Welſh, 

ut we ought not to omit to mention the river, Schools | Lo the ſouth of the county of Philadelphia, lies that of 
kill, or Schulkill, which bas alſo its ſource intheſame coun- | Cheſter, the capital of which is the town of Cheſter, ſeat- 
try,running.almoſt parallel to the two other rivers, till at | ed on the river Delaware; and to the ſouthward of 
length it falls into the Delaware, near the city of Phila- | Cheſter lies the town of Chicheſter. At either of theſe 


delphia, above which it is navigable for boats at leaft a|'t 


hundred miles higher up the country. = |. 
Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks in| | 


Delaware- bay, capable of containing the largeſt fleets, | i 


wo laſt towns are ports ſufficient to receive and ſecure 
he largeſt fleets from ſtorms, The county of Newcaſtle 
ies ſouth of that of Cheſter; its capital of the ſame name 
s remarkable for the briſknefs of its trade, and has alſo 


render this province admirably ſuited to carry on a fo-| an iron- mine in its neighbourhood. The town of 
reign. trade, The country alſo abounds in ſtreams fit for | Aquoquinemimk is ſeated on the river Delaware, ſouth of 


mills, and all other kinds of works invented to eaſe the 
labour of man; hence there is here manufactured the 


Newcaſtle, and has a good trade. Kent lies ſouth of the 
laſt-mentioned county, and Dover, its chief town, has a 


greateſt quantity of iron of any province on the con-| very commodious port. 'The moſt ſouthern county is 


tinent, | t 


hat of Suſſex, the capital of which is Lewes; this 


This famous ſettlement is divided into three upper and] town has a ſecure harbour, and alſo carries on a conſi- 
three lower counties. The three upper are thoſe of | derable trade. On the other fide of the province, Lan- 


Buckingham, Philadelphia, and Cheſter ; and the lower 


caſter, which is about ſixty or ſeventy miles from Phila. 


counties are Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex. The three] delphia, on the road to Pittſburg, may juſtly be reckoned 


firſt are thoſe Mr, Penn obtained by a grant from king | t 


he ſecond town in Penſylvania, it being near as large 


Charles II. and the three laſt by a grant from James duke} as the city of New-York. 


of Vork. 


The number of inhabitants in the whole province of 


Philadelphia, the capital of this province, is ſeated in Penſylvania amounts to upwards of three hundred and 
the county of the ſame name, in the fortieth degree fifty oy Sp | 


minutes north latitude, and in the ſeventy-fourth degree 


he trade of this province is extenſive, large, and 


weſt longitude. It is built upon one of the fineſt plans | valuable, no leſs than three hundred ail annually clear- 
that ever was formed, it being laid out by Mr. Penn | ing out from Philadelphia alone to Europe, the Weſt- 
himſelf, and far excels any other city belonging to Great | Indies, &. Their trade into the interior country with 
Britain in North America. It is ſeated between two| the Indians is likewiſe very extenſive . and lucrative ; of 
navigable rivers, the Delaware on the north, and the] them they take the ſkins and furs of wild beaſts ; while 
Schoolkill, on the ſouth, which join each other a few the Indians in return receive ſhirts, blankets, arms, am- 


miles below, and is near a hundred. miles above the bay, 


munition, rum, and other ſpirits. Their commerce to 


into which the river diſcharges itſelf. It is an oblong of | Europe and the Weſt- Indies chiefly conſiſts in their ex- 
near two miles in length, extending nearly to each of 2 all ſorts of grain, as wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
a 


thoſe rivers, where. the front facing each is a mile in 
length. The ſtreets are wide and ſpacious, with a dry 


rley, oats, peaſe, and beans; beef, pork, falted and 


barrelled fiſhy horſes, furs and ſkins, with pig and bar- 


defended walk on each fide, and are exactly ſtraight and | iron, hogſheads, pipe-ſtaves, hoops, and flax-ſeed. In 
parallel to each other: the houſes are in general well | return for whith they import from the iſlands and other 


built, and make a handſome appearance, eſpecially ſeve- 
ral of the public buildings, which are not exceeded by 


laces, filver and gold, ſugar, rum, molaſſes, ſalt, wine, 
c. and from Great Britain cloathing of all kinds, 


any in the country. The High-ſtreet, which runs the | hard- ware, tools, toys, furniture, &c. 


whole length of the city, is a hundred feet wide, paral- 

lel to which run eight ſtreets that are croſſed by twenty | 
more at right angles, all of them thirty feet wide. Every 
owner of a thouſand acres has his houſe in one of the two 
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fronts facing the rivers, or in the High-ſtreet, running | 4 Hiftory ef the firſt Settlement of Penſylvania, and its 
| Cover - | 


fram the middle of one frant to the middle of the other. 
In the center of the city is a ſquare of ten acres, encom- 


over nment 


paſſed. by the town-houſe and other public buildings, WE ſhall now give 2 conciſe account of the ſettle- 


and in each quarter of the city is a ſquare of eight acres. 


ment of this province, which was the beſt pro- 


Several canals are let into the town from each river, which 2 and is the moſt flouriſhing of all our colonics. 


add to the beauty and convenience of the place, It has 
noble barracłs. for the reception of the king's troops, and t 


ut it is neceſſary juſt to obſerve, that the Dutch were 
he firſt planters here as well as at New Vork, and liv- 


the fineſt market of any on the continent, it being of a| ing near the bay in the neighbourhood of that province, 


prodigious extent, well built, and as well regulated and 
ſupplied. Its quay. is two hundred feet ſquare, to which t 


applied themſelves chiefly to trade. Afterwards ſome of 


he inhabitants of Finland. ſettled near the Freſhes of 


ſhips. of four. or five hundred tons may come up, and lay Delaware, the country being ſo called above and below 


their broad · ides cloſe to it; with wet and dry docks for 


the falls of that river for a confiderable length; there they 


building and repairing of ſhips, beſides magazines, ware- applied themſeves to huſbandry, and had a governor ap- 
houſes, and all other conveniences-for exporting and im- Ae them by the king of Sweden; their o] ſovereign. 


ing of merchandize. The proprietor's ſeat, which is 
the 


etween” theſe two neighbouring ſettlements there hap- 


ual place of the; governor's reſidence, and is about f pened frequent diſputes, till the Dutch becoming too 


a mile above the town, Exceeds. any private building in powerful for the, Swedes; the latter ſubmitted to their 
Britiſh America, both in its magnificence and the plea-| ſtronget᷑ neiglibours, and the! Swediſh governor made 2 
ſantneſs of its ſituation: In ſhort, ſcarce any thing can ſ formal ſurrender of the country to the governor, for tke 


appear more beautiful than the city and the adjacent coun- 
try, which for ſome miles may be compared to a fine j 


States General; after Which this province continued ſub- 


ect to that republic til} the Engliſh drove the Dutch out 


—— garden. The city contains about four | of New Vork. * N 


thouſand and about twenty thouſand inhabitants, 


among whom 


eurry on a conſiderable trade with the Engliſh, French, 
4 


Admiral Penn, who, in conjunction with colonel Ve- 


are many wealthy merchante, who nables, conquered the iſland of Jamaica, and was after- 
1 knighted, being in high credit with king Charles 


II. 


at * 


PENSYLVANIA. A M E 
II. and the duke of Vork had the promiſe of a grant of 
this country from that king as a reward for his paſt 
ſervices z and ſome years after his death, his ſon ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſolicited the promiled grant; which, as the king 
owed conſiderable ſums to his father, he obtained in the 
year 1679, and the original patent was dated the fourth 
of March, 1680. Mr. Penn afterwards, as hath been 
already intimated, obtained part of Nova Belgia, or New 
York, which was added to the country he had acquired 
by the firſt grant, and both together, from his own name, 
he called Penſylvania, or Penn's country. 

Mr. Penn, who bad turned Quaker during the life- 
time of his father, had the more earneſtly ſolicited the 
above grant on account of the perſecution of the Diſſen- 
ters; and particularly of his friends the Quakers, who 
were harraſſed all over England by the ſpiritual © courts, 
he himſelf being many times thrown into priſon both for 
preaching, and for being only preſent at their aſſemblies. 
There were at this time a few Engliſh in Penſylvania, 
over whom he. placed as governor, colonel William 
Markham, his nephew, to whom both the Dutch and 
Swedes ſubmitted. Mr. Penn, being continually under 
the hand of perſecution, reſolved now to put himſelf at 
the head of as many as would go with him, and remove 
to this country ; but firſt ſent over a body of ſettlers 
from London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, who; purchaſed 
conſiderable quantities of land at the rate of twenty 
pounds for one thouſand acres, and paying a ſmall quit- 
rent, The male and female fervants were to have fifty 
acres when their time was out ; and the owners of land 
fifty acres per head for as many ſervants as they cartied 
over. In order to ſecure the new planters from being 
moleſted by the Indians, he appointed commiſſioners to 
confer with them about the land, and to confirm a league 
of peace: by theſe firſt adventurers, he alſo ſent a very 
affeRionate and friendly letter to the native Indians, and 
the ſame year went to Penſylvania himſelf, taking with 
him a great number of people, who, with thoſe he had 
ſent before, and that immediately followed him, amount- 
ed to two thouſand perſons. 

As ſoon as he arrived, he took the government into 
his own hands ; entered into a treaty of peace with the 
Indian chiets ; and, inſtead of immediately taking advan- 
tage of his patent, purchaſed of them the lands he had 
obtained by his grant, judging that the original proper- 

and eldeſt right was veſted in them; and at the fame 
me engaged the feveral nations of Indians, inhabitin 
or claiming this territory, to promiſe that they would not 
ſell or diſpoſe of any of their lands but to him, or ſuch as 
ſhould be authoriſed by him to purchaſe them; giving 
orders to his agents not to take poſſeſſion, or ſuffer an 
perſon to take poſſeſſion of any lands, till they had fir 
made a fair purchaſe of them from the Indians. This 
generous behaviour not only recommended him ftrongly 
to the natives, who conceived a very high opinion of 11 
honour and integrity, but laid a foundation for a laſting 
peace with them, and effectually prevented many of 
thoſe tragical calamities which ſeveral of the American 
inces ſuffered in their infant ſtate. | 

He then ſettled the conſtitution and laws of the coun- 
try by the conſent of the inhabitants, who unanimouſly 
agreed to the fundamental conſtitution of Penfylvania, 
which he himſelf had drawn up and publiſhed in Eng- 
land, That none who believe in the exiſtence of a God, 
and live peaceably, ſhall be moleſted on account of their 
religious ſentiments, or be compelled to frequent or fup- 
port any religious worſhip contrary to their declared 
opinion; and that all perſons who profeſs to believe in 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall not be incapable of ſerving the go- 
vernment in any capacity, on account of any particulari- 
ties in their religious opinions, they ſolemnly promiſing, 
when required, allegiance to the crown of Great-Britain, 
and fidelity to the proprietor and governor of the pro- 
VINCE. * | | | 

He likewiſe determined that no laws ſhould be made 
there, nor money raiſed but by the conſent of the inha- 
bitants, who were empowered to enact what laws they 
proce for the proſperity and ſecurity of the province. 

e eſtabliſhed courts of juſtice in every county, with pro- 


per officers to prevent law-ſuits and contentions, and 
that three 
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peace makers ſhould be choſen by every coun- | 
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ty- court in the nature of common arbitrators, to Hear 
and put an end to all the differences that aroſe between 
man and man: he alſo ordained, that every ſpring and 
autumn an orphan's court ſhould be held in bach county, 
— — and regulate the affairs of the widows and or- 
ns. | 

Mr. William Penn ſtaid there two years till he had 
ſettled every thing to his own and the people's ſatisfac- 
tion, duririg which he behaved in ſuch a mariner to the 
Indians, that he inſpired them with the moſt exttadrdi- 
nary love and eſteem both for him and his people. Their 
deſcendants received from them the ſame ſentiments of this 
benevolent man, and ſtil} ſpeak of him with the gteateſt 
gratitude and affection; and whenever they would ex- 
preſs an extraordinary regard for any Engliſhman, they 
lay, We eſteem and love you as if you were that good 
man William Penn himſelf,” F 

“What crowned all,” ſays an ingenious author, 
on ſpeaking of the inhabitants who formed this ſettle- 
ment, „ was the noble charter of privileges by which he 
„made them as free as any people in the world, and 
which has ſince drawn ſuch vaſt numbers of ſo many 
different perſuaſions, and ſuch various countries, to 
put themſelves under the protection cf his laws. He 
made the moſt perſect freedom, both religious and civil 
the baſis of this eſtabliſhment ; and this has dons 
more towards the ſettling of the province, and to- 
wards ſettling it in a ſtrong and permanent manner 
than the wiſeſt regulations could have done upon any 
other plan.“ | 
The unbounded latitude given to liberty of conſci- 
ence in this country, has occaſioned its being inhabited 

people of almoſt every religious ſentiment in Europe. 

ere you fee Quakers, people of the church of England, 
Lutherans, Catholics, prelbyteriay, Independents, Bap- 
tiſts, Moravians, and the Damplers, à fort of German 
ſet, who live in common, forming a kind of religious 
ſociety, wearing long beards, and a habit refembling that 
of friars ; but marry and live in a peaceable manner b 
cultivating the earth : in ſhort, the diverſity of the people, 
religions, nations, and languages, is here prodigious, and 
the harmony in which they live together no leſs edifying. 
When there is far from being an union of ſentiment, 
nothing can be more amiable than an union of affection: 
it affords a beautiful proſpet to ſee men take and give 
an equal liberty; to ſee them live, if not as b:longing to 
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g | the fame church, yet to the ſame Chriſtian religion; and 


if not to the fame religion, yet to the ſame fraternity of 
mankind, ' p |; | 
We have already mentioned' the terms upon which 
Mr, Penn ſettled this plantation ; namely, twenty pounds 
for a thouſand acres, reſerving only a ſhilling quit - rent 
for every hundred acres, and this in ſome of the beſt ſitu- 
ated parts of the province; but it is neceſſary” to add, 
before we conclude this article, that now at a great diſ- 
tancefrom navigation, land is granted at twelve pounds the 
hundred acres, with a'quit-rent of four ſhillings reſeryed ; 
and the cleared lands near Philadelphia rent for twenty 
ſhillings an acre. In many places, even at the diſtance 
of ſeveral miles from that city, land that has been culti- 
vated ſells for twenty years purchaſe. 


SECT. XVII. 
Of MARYLAND. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of tht Country, Soil, 
Produce,” and Rivers. Of the Trade of this Province, 
with an Account of its Trade and Settlement. 


HIS province is bounded on the north by Pen- 
 ſylvania and Delaware bay; on the eaſt by the 
Atlantic ocean; on the fouth by Virginia; and on the 
weſt by the Apalachian mountains. It is fituated be- 
tween the thirty- eighth and fortieth deg. north lat. and 
between the Cree Nbakth and forty-eighth deg. weſt 
long. extending in length from north to ſouth about 
one hundred and forty miles; but its breadth is not fo 
conſiderable. This country is divided into the eaſtern 
and weſtern diviſions by the great bay of Cheſapeak. 
Though the air in ſummer is exceſſive hot, and in 
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winter 
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winter very cold, when the north wind blows, their 


heats are ſeldom very troubleſome, and only, in a 
rect calm, which ſeldom happens above two or three 
days in the year, and then but a few hours at a time; 
when this inconvenience is rendered. very tolerable, 
by their cool ſhades, their open and airy rooms, arbours, 
and grottoes, In ſpring autumn the weather is as 
Sleatant as can be wiſhed ; even the winters do not laſt 
above three or four months, and in theſe they have ſel- 
dom one month's bad weather. During all the reſt they 
have a clear air and a bright ſun, and are ſcarce ever 
troubled with fogs. They have indeed ſometimes hard 
froſts, but they laſt no longer than while the wind blows 
from the north and north-weſt points, which is ſeldom 
more than three or four days; and at other times they 
have ho froſt at all, Their rains, except in the depth of 
winter, are pleaſant and refreſhing, and in ſummer con- 
tinue but a few hours. However, theſe ſummer ſhowers 
are very rey for the time they laſt, That part of the 
country which lies on the bays of the ſea, and the mouths 
of the rivers, is certainly hot and moiſt, but higher up in 
the country the air is more agreeable, eſpecially ſince their 
lands have been cleared of wood, In the heat of ſum- 
mer they have however dreadful thunder, but as it cools 
and refreſhes the air, the people rather wiſh for it than 
fear. it. | 
The face of the country may be divided. into the low 
lands next the ſea, the hilly country towards the heads 
of the rivers, and the Apalachian or Allegany mountains, 
which are exceedingly high, and extend from the north- 
eaſt to the runes. parallel to the Atlantic ocean. 
The low lands formerly conſiſted of ſwamps covered 
with woods, and were in a manner a continued foreſt, 
till the Engliſh cleared part of it, either to make room for 
their plantations, in building of ſhips and houſes, or the 
making of tobacco-caſks and pipe-ſtaves for exporta- 
tion. All theſe have, at length, made ſuch havock among 
the woods, that the people . to want timber; eſpeci- 
ally near their forts and rivers, towards the heads of 
which is a mixture of hills and valleys covered with a 
variety of timber and fruit-trees ; and where theſe are 
wanting are large ſavannahs, or meadows, where the 
graſs grows to a ſurpriſing height. 

The ſoil is here as fruitful as in any other country, 
the principal part being a large plain interſperſed with 
hills of ſo eaſy an aſcent, and of ſuch a moderate- height, 
that they rather ſeem an artificial than a natural orna- 
ment. An abundance of rivers and brooks diffuſes fer- 
tility throughout the country, and there 1s no tree, plant, 
or. grain that grows in Nadi but thrives as well 
here ; and as the animals and every thing elſe are the 
ſame in both countries, we ſhall avoid repetition, and re- 
fer our readers for theſe particulars to the deſcription of 
Virginia. | 
| This country is watered by innumerable ſprings, and 
many fine rivers ; the principal of theſe are Potowmac, 
which, riſing in the mountains on the north-weſt, runs 
to the ſouth-eaſt, ſeparating Maryland from Virginia, and 
then falls into the middle of Cheſapeak-bay. Potowmac, 
which iſſues near the ocean, runs directly ſouth, till turn- 
ing to the weſt, it falls into Cheſapeak-bay, near Wat- 
kins's point. The river Patuxent riſes in Arundel coun- 
ty, and running to the ſouth-eaſt, falls into Cheſapeak- 
bay, about twenty miles to the northward of the river 
Potowmac. The Severn riſes on the north-weſt, and 


bay, Saflafras-river riſes in the north-eaſt, and running 
almoſt due weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the north of the 
ſame bay. Wicomo-river riſes on the eaſtern ſhore, 
runs to the ſouth-weſt, and falls into the ſame bay, al- 
moſt oppoſite the mouth of  Patowmac river. X 
There are many other rivers capable of receiving large 
ſhips, which with the numerous bays and creeks where- 
with the land is on every fide indented, _ affords the ad- 
vantage of bringing veſſels to the very doors of the 
planters, | 
Maryland is divided into ten counties, of which the four 
following are on the eaſt ſide of the bay, Somerſet, Dor- 
cheſter, Talbot, and Cecil county. Thoſe on the weſt 
ſide of the bay are St. Mary's county, Charles-county, 
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8 ſouth-eaſt falls into the upper part of the ſame 
Sa 
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Prince George · county, Anne Arundel- county, and Bal- 
timore- county. | 

The capital of the province is Annapolis, which ie 
ſituated on the Severn; but though the governor reſides 
there, and the courts of juſtice, with the general aſſem- 
blies, are held in the town, it does not much exceed 2 
hundred houſes; for, throughout the whole colony of 
Maryland, the Engliſh live in their ſeveral plantations 
which are almoſt all fituated upon ſome navigable creek 
or river with which the province abounds, by which 
means the planters. have the convenience of ſhippin 
their own produce to England and other parts, and of 
being ſupplied from thence with foreign commodities. 
Hence all the towns are extremely ſmall ; indeed, eve 
plantation is a little town of itſelf provided with provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries, a conſiderable planters warehouſe 
being a kind of ſhop, where he not only ſupplies his 
own family, but inferior planters, ſervants, and Jabour- 
ers, and has commodities to barter for tobacco and other 
goods, there being but little money in the province, 
and but little occaſion for it, tobacco anſwering all 
the uſes of gold and filver ; and indeed there are but 
few ſhopkeepers who live entirely by buying and ſelling. 
The tobacco of this province called Oroonoko, is ſold 
to great advantage, and the planters of Maryland find ſo 
er vent for it in foreign markets, that ſeveral hundred 
ail of ſhips are annually employed in the commerce be- 
tvieen Great Britain and. this country. The number 
of inhabitants amount to about eighty-five thouſand 
whites, and twenty-five thouſand negro ſlaves, 

Maryland was eſteemed a part of Virginia till the 
year 1632, when king Charles I. made a grant of all the 
country not then planted on the north of Potowmac 
river to lord Baltimore, a Roman-catholic nobleman, and 
his heirs; and the country was called Maryland in ho- 
nour to queen Mary, conſort to king Charles, His 
| lordſhip ſent Leonard Calvert, Eſq; with ſome popiſh 
gentlemen and other adventurers, to the number of two 
hundred, to take poſſeſſion of the country; who, failing 
from England in November 1633, arrived at the mouth 
of Potowmac river in March following, and having fixed 
on a proper place ſor beginning a ſettlement, purchaſed 
the land of the natives. The place they choſe was near 


| a ſmall bay at the mouth of the above river, and was a 


town belonging to the Y oamaco Indians, who, havin 


| been defeated by the Suſquahana Indians, had reſolved 


to leave the town and retire farther into the country. 
'The Engliſh arriving at this happy juncture, and fulfilling 
their agreement, were — put into poſſeſſion of 
one half of the town. 

The Engliſh having thus by purchaſe become maſters 
of a ſpot ot cleared ground, they not only began to build 
a town, which they called St. Mary's, but to plant corn ; 
they, alſo purchaſed all the corn they could of the In- 
dians, by which means they had very ſoon a plentiful 
ſupply ; and as they prudently took care to cultivate a 
friendſhip with the Indians, they avoided the diſtreſſes to 
which the neighbouring colony of Virginia had often 
been reduced. While they were cultivating the ground, 
and railing. large quantities of Indian corn, the natives 
went every day into the woods to hunt for game, bring- 
ing veniſon and turkies to the Engliſh colony in great 
plenty: for which they received knives, tools, and toys. 

Thus both nations lived in the greateſt friendſhip, 
doing mutual good offices for each other, till ſome 
of the Engliſh in Virginia envying the happineſs of this 
thriving colony, bad the baſeneſs to ſuggeſt to the In- 
dians, that theſe ſtrangers were not really Engliſh, as 
they pretended, but Spaniards, and would enſlave them, 
as they had done many of their countrymen, Hav- 
ing thus ſowed the ſeeds of ſuſpicion and enmity in the 
minds of theſe inoffenſive people, who now made prepa- 
rations to attack them, the new planters prepared to de- 
fend themſelves, built a good fort with all expedition, 
and took every other neceſſary precaution for their de- 
fence; but continued to treat the Indians with ſuch 
kindneſs, that parily by the effect this had upon them, 
and partly by the awe of theit arms, the ill deſigns of 
their enemies were defeated. — 
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Being thus happy in the enjoyment of peace and plenty, 


they ſoon received reinforcements from England, many 
popiſh families of rank and fortune retiring thither to a- 
void the penal laws which were at that time made a- 
gainſt them in England. After the king's death, Crom- 
well deprived the proprietor of his rights, and Maryland 
remained under the governors appointed by the parlia- 
ment and Cromwell, till the Reſtoration, when lord Bal- 
timore was reinſtated in his former poſſeſſions, which he 
cultivated with his uſual wiſdom, care, and moderation. 
No people could live in greater eaſe and ſecurity ; and 
his lordſhip, willing that as many as poſſible ſhould en- 
joy the benefits of his mild and equitable adminiſtration, 

aye his conſent to an act of aſſembly, which he had be- 
fore promoted in this province, for allowing a free and 
unlimited toleration for all who profeſſed the Chriſtian 
religion, of whatever denomination. This liberty, which 
was never violated, encouraged a great number, not onl 
of the church of England, but of all kinds of diſſenters, 

to ſettle in Maryland, which before that time was almoſt 
| wholly in the hands of Roman catholics. 

Though this nobleman was guilty of no mal-adminiſ- 
tration in his government, though he was a zealous Ro- 
man catholic, and firmly attached to the cauſe of kin 
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James II. this could not prevent his charter being queſ- 
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| tioned in that arbitrary reign, and a ſuit being com- 
menced to deprive him of the property and juriſdiction 
of a province granted by the royal favour, and peopled 
by himſelf at a vaſt expence: but it was the error of that 
weak reign neither to know its friends nor its enemies. 
Upon the Revolution the lord Baltimore had no reaſon to 
expect any favour, yet he met with more than king James 
himſelf had intended him : he was indeed deprived of his 
Juriſdiction, but was allowed the profits of his province, 
which were far from being inconſiderable; and when his 
deſcendants conformed to. the church of England, they 
were reſtored to all their rights. At preſent but a (mall 
part of the province is veſted in lord Baltimore, he hay- 

ing conveyed to others the greateſt part of it. 

This colony and Penſylvania were for a long time free 
from being harraſſed by the calamity of any war, offenſive 
or defenſive, with their Indian neighbours, with whom 
they always lived in the moſt exemplary harmony, In- 
deed in a war which the Indians made upon the colony 
of Virginia, they by miſtake made an incurſion into the' 
bounds of Maryland; but they were ſoon ſenſible of 
their error, and atoned for it. The late war, however, 
changed every thing; for the Indians were then taught 
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by the French to laugh at all their ancient alliances. 


H Ar. III. 


Of the Southern Part of the Britiſh Colonies on the Continent of AMERICA, par- 
ticularly of VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, GEORGIA, and FLORIDA. 


SECT. I. 


Of VIRGINIA, 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Face of the Country. of 
. Cheſapeak-bay, with the Rivers and Soil of Virginia. Of 
the Vegetables, containing à Deſcription of the Tobacco Plant 
and its Preparation; of the Flowers ; the Myrtle-berry, 
and the Candles made of the Max extracted from them; the 
_ wild Fruits, their Kitchen-Gardens, and a gener al View of 

the Beauties of the Country. 


IRGINIA contains a very extenſive territory, it 
| being ſeated between the. thirty-fixth and thirty- 
ninth degree north latitude, and between the ſeventy- 
fourth and eightieth of weſt longitude; it extending a- 
bout two hundred and forty miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and about a hundred and twenty miles in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on the north by the 
river Potowmac, on the eaſt by the bay of Cheſapeak, 
on the ſouth by Carolina, and on the weſt by the Alle- 
gany mountains. 

Wich reſpect to the climate, the heat and cold both 
here and in Maryland are governed by the winds; the 
north and north-weſt winds are commonly cold and 
clear; but the ſouth-eaſt moiſt, hazy, and very hot. In 
winter the air is dry and clear; and though the ſnow 
falls in great quantities, it ſeldom lies above a day or 
two: the froſts are quick. and ſharp, freezing the river 
over, though three miles acroſs ; but do not continue 
long. Their ſpring is ſomewhat earlier than ours; in 
April they have frequent rains: May and June are very 
pleaſant months, the heat being greatly tempered by 
cooling breezes ; but July and Auguſt are generally very 
ſultry, the air ſometimes growing in a manner ſtagnant, 
which produces dreadful thunder and lightning; but 
even then the heat is rendered tolerable by the refreſh- 
ing ſea- breezes; and in September and October the rains 
fall, when the inhabitants become liable to agues and 
intermitting fevers. The weather is changeable, and 
the changes ſudden and violent, Their winter froſts 
come on without the leaſt warning: thus, after a warm 


: 4 


day, towards the ſetting in of winter, ſo intenſe a cold, 
often ſucceeds, as to freeze the rivers in one night; but 
theſe froſts, as well as their rains, are rather violent than 
of long continuance, 

The whole face of the country is ſo extremely low to- 
wards the ſea, that when you come within fifteen fa- 
thom ſoundings, you can hardly diſtinguiſh land from 
the maſt-head. All this coaſt of America has one uſeful 
particularity, that you know your diſtance exactly by the 
ſoundings, which uniformly and gradually diminiſh as 
you approach the land. The trees appear firſt as if they 
aroſe out of the water, and afford the ſtranger a very un- 
common and not diſagreeable view. In failing to Vir- 
ginia, or Maryland, you paſs a ſtreight between two 
points of land called the 12 of Virginia, which opens 
a pallage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the largeſt 


and ſafeſt bays perhaps in the world; for it enters the 


country near three hundred miles from the ſouth to the 
north, having the eaſtern ſide of Maryland, and a ſmall 
part of Virginia on the ſame peninſula, to cover it from 
the Atlantic ocean. This bay is almoſt eighteen miles 
broad for a conſiderable way, and ſeven where it is nar- 
roweſt, the water in moſt places being nine fathoms 
deep. Through its whole extent it receives both on 
the eaſtern and weſtern fide a vaſt number of fine navi- 
able rivers ; for, beſides thoſe of Maryland from the 
ſide of Virginia, it receives James · river, Vork - river, the 
Rappahannoc, and the Potowmac. 33 
Theſe, in the order they are here mentioned, diſcharge 
themſelves, with ſeveral ſmaller ones, into the bay of 
Cheſapeak ; and are not only navigable themſelves: for 
very large veſſels a 3 way into the country, but 
have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller 


navigable rivers, as renders the communication of all 


parts of this country infinitely more eaſy than that of any 
other country. The Potowmac is navigable for near 
two hundred miles; it is nine miles broad at its mouth, 
and for a vaſt way not leſs than ſeven. © The other three 
are navigable upwards of eighty ; and in the windings of 
their ſeveral courſes approach one another ſo nearly, that 


the diſtance between them is in ſome parts not more than 


ten, 
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ten, and ſometimes not above five miles; while in others 
there is fifty miles between each of theſe rivers. The 
planters, as in Maryland, load and unload veſſels of great 
burthen each at his own door; which, as their commo- 
dities are of ſmall value in proportion to their bulk, 1s 
avery fortunate circumſtance. ; 


mould, which for many years, without any Manure, 
yields plentifully whatever is committed to it. The ſoil 
as you leave the rivers becomes light and ſandy, but, 
though ſooner exhauſted than the low country, yields 
corn and tobacco extremely well. The land higher up 
the rivers, throughout the whole country, is generally 
a level ground, with ſhallow valleys, which abound with 
ſprings and ſtreams of clear water, there being interſperſ- 
ed ſome ſmall hills and extenfive vales. The lands next 
the rivers are ſtored with large oaks, walnut-trees, hicke- 
ries, aſh, beech,.poplar, and many other ſorts of timber 
of a ſurprizing e. Towards the mouth of the rivers 
the land has a moiſt and fat mould, for the moſt part 
well ftored with oaks, poplars, pines, cedars, cypreſs, 
d ſweet gums ; the trunks are often thirty, forty, and 
ſixty or feventy feet high, without a branch or 
limb. It likewiſe produces great variety of evergreens, 
as the holly, ſweet myrtle, and many others. The heads 
of the rivers afford a mixture of hills, valleys, and plains, 
adorned with fruit and timber trees. 
There are alſo found great variety of earths, as anti- 
mony, talc, yellow and red ochre, fuller's earth, and 
tobacco-pipe clay. In theſe upper parts are like wiſe coal, 
Nate, flat paving-ſtones in vaſt quantities, and likewiſe 
pebbles, though ſome travellers have ſaid there is not 2 
ſtone in the country ; beſides, near the falls of the rivers 
are vaſt quantities of ſtone fit for all uſes. . 
There is no better wheat than what is produced in this 
province and in Maryland; it alſo produces other ſorts 
of Engliſh grain, as barley, oats, rye, peas, &c. but the 
cultivation. of tobacco employs all their attention, and 
almoſt all their hands; ſo that they ſcarcely raiſe corn 
enough for their own conſumption. 
As the great produce of this country is tobacco, and as 


Virginia is celebrated for producing the beſt, it will be | 


proper here to give a particular account of the m 
ment of this plant ſo well known in England. This plant 


at its full height is as tall as a common ſized man; the 


ſtalk. is ſtraight, hairy, and clammy ; the leaves alter- 
nately of a faded yellowiſh green, and towards the lower 
rt of the plant of a great ſize. The tobacco ſeeds are 
rſt ſown in beds, where having remained a month, the 
young ſprouts are in the firſt rainy weather tranſplanted, 
and the earth. raiſed about them: within the ſpace of ano 
ther month, they grow near a foot high; after which the 
people top them and prune off the bottom leaves, leaving 
only ſeven or eight on the ſtalk, that they may be the 
better fed ; after which theſe leaves in ſix weeks time 
come to their full growth. The planters prune off the 
ſuckers, and clear them of the hornworm twice a week, 
which is called worming and fuckering. This laſt work 
laſts' three weeks or 'a month, by which time the leaf, 
from being green, begins to turn browniſh, and to ſpot 
and thicken, which is the ſign of its ripening. They 
cut the plants down as faſt as they ripen, heap them up, 
and let them lie a night to ſweat. The next _ th 
carry them to the tobacco-houſe, where every plant is 
hung up at a convenient diſtance from each other, for a- 
bout a month or fix. weeks: they take them down in 
moiſt weather, elſe they will crumble to duſt. After this 
they are laid upon ſticks, and covered up cloſe in the 
tobacco-houſe for a week or a fortnight to ſweat 3 and 
then opening the bulk in a wet day, they are ſtripped 
andi ſorted, the top leaves being the beſt, and the boc- 
tom the worſt tobacco: Ihe laſt work is to pack it in 
hogſheads; or to bundle it up, which is alſo done in a, 
wet ſeaſon; for in the curing of tobacco, wet ſeaſons are 
as neceſſary as dry to render the leaf pliant. | 
+.» There is no commodity of ſuch —_— to the re- 
venue as this, for while it produces a vaſt ſum, it ſeems 
tu lay but a very inconſiderable burthen upon the people 
in England, all the weight in reality falling upon the 
planter. Near three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
per annum is received by the government ſor the duty on 
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The ſoil in the low grounds of Virginia is a dark fat | 


Vines, 


this article only; and the exported tobacco, the far 
greater part of the profits of which come to the Britiſh 
merchant, brings almoſt as great a ſum annually to the 
kingdom, 

1 he country is all over interſperſed with a ſurprizing 
variety of curious plants and flowers. They have a ſort 
of briar growing ſomewhat like the {arſaparilla ; the berry 
of which is as big as a pea, and of a bright crimſon co. 
lour, very hard and finely. poliſhed. The flowers grow 
ſpontaneouſly in a ſurprikng variety: among thele is a 
moſt beautiful crown imperial z the cardinal flower, which 
is of a beautiful ſcarlet ; the moccaſin flower, and a thou. 
ſand others; for almoſt all the year round the levels and 
vales are beautified with flowers of one colour or another, 
which render the woeds as fragrant as a garden. From 
theſe materials the wild bees make vaſt quantities of 
honey; but their magazines ate often rifled by bears, 
racoons, and the like. There is alſo found the fine 
tulip-bearing laurel-tree, which has the p'eaſanteſt ſmell 
in the world, and keeps bloſſoming and ſceding ſeveral 
months together; it delights. much in the graveily banks 
of the brooks, and pertumes the very woods with its 
odour; as does alſe the large tulip- tree; the locuſt, which 
reſembles the jeſſamine; and the perſuming crab tree, 
during this ſealon. With one ſort. ot other ot theſe, and 
by many other ſweet flowering- trees not mentioned, the 
woods are almoſt every where adorned. 

At the mouth of the rivers, and all along upon the 
banks of the ſea and bay, and likewiſe near many of the 
creeks and ſwamps, grows the myrtle, which bears a 
berry of which the inhabitants make a hard brittle wax 
of a beautiful green colour, which by refining becomes 
almoſt traniparent. Of this they make candles, which 
are never grealy to the touch, nor melt with lying in 
the hotteſt weather; nor does the ſnuff ever oftend the 
{mel}, like that of a tallow candle; but inttcad of being 
diſagreeable, if a candle be put out it yields a pleaſant 
[ragraiice, which is diffuſed all over the room; ſo that 
nice people frequently put them out on purpoſe to ſmell 
the incenie of the expiring ſnuff, | 

The melting of theſe berries is ſaid to have firſt been 
diſcovered by a ſurgeon, who periormed wonderful things 
with a ſalve made of them. The method of managing 
theſe berries is by boiling them in water, by which all 
of them diſſolve, except the ſtone or feed in the middle, 
which amounts to about half the bulk of the berry, the 
biggeſt of which is ſomething leſs than a pepper-corn. 
Cedar berries have been found to yield the fame fort of 
wax; but their berries are as much larger than pepper, 
as thoſe of the myrtle are leſs, 

The fruits natural to the country are in great abun- 
dance, the feveral ſpecies of which are produced accord- 
ing to the difference of the ſail, and the various ſituation 
of the country. | | 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, that grow upon ſtand- 
ard trees thirive here extremely; and of the two firſt 
there are finer ſorts than in England. The beſt ſort of 
theſe cling to the ſtone, and will not come off clear; 
are they call plum-nectarines and plum- peaches. Some 
of theſe: are twelve or thirteen inches in compaſs.- Theſe 
ſorts of fruits are ratſed ſo eaſily there, that ſome good 
huſbands who live at a diſtance from the woods, plant 
large orchards of them purpoſely for their hogs ; and 
others make a drink of them, which they call mobby, 
and either drink it like cyder, or make brandy of it by 
diſtillation, it making the beſt ſpirit next to grapes. 

Of the cherries which grow wild in the woods there 
are at leaſt three ſorts, two of which grow upon trees as 
large as the: common Engliſh oak; the fruit of one of 
them grows im bunches like grapes. Both theſe ſorts 
are black without, and but one of them red within: this 
laſt is more palatable than the Engliſh black cherry, it 
not having its bitterneſs. - The other, whieh hangs on 
the branches like grapes, is water-coloured' within, of a 
faintiſh: ſyeet,) and is greedily devoured by the ſmall 


birds. The third fort, which is called the Indiancherry, 
grows higher up the country, and is commonly found 
by the fides of rivers. growing on ſmall lender trees that 
are ſcarce able to ſupport them; but this is the moſt de- 
licious cherry in the world: it is of a dark purple when 
Engliſh 


ripe, and grows upon a fingle ſtalk like the 


cherry ; 
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cherry ; but is very ſmall. They are, however, ſo gree- 
dily devoured by the ſmall birds, that they ſeldom remain 
long enough on the tree to ripen, 

| The plums which grow wild are of two ſorts, the black 
and the murrey-plum, both which are ſmall; and have 
much the ſame reliſh with the damſin. 

The perſimmon is a kind of Indian plum of ſeveral 
ſizes, between the bigneſs' of a damſin and a Burgamot 
pear ; but, till they are fully ripe, the taſte of them are 
ſo very rough as not to be endured : however, they are 
pleaſant fruit when fully ripe. Theſe, like moſt other 
fruits, grow as thick upon the trees as ropes of onions ; 
ſo that the branches are often broke down by them. 

An incredible variety and plenty of grapes grow wild; 
ſome of which are very ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte, ahd 
others very harſh and rough. There are two ſorts of 
them as large as the Dutch gooſeberry, which are very fine 
eating: one ſpecies of them is white, the other purple, 
but both of them are much alike in flavour. 

We ought not here to omit the honey and ſugar- trees, 
which grow near the heads of the rivers, The honey- 
tree bears a thick ſwelling pod full of honey, appearing 
at a diſtance like the bending pod of a bean or pea. The 
ſugar-tree yields a kind of ſap, or juice, which by boil- 
ing is made into ſugar. The juice is drawn off by mak- 
ing an inciſion in the trunk of the tree, and placing a 
receiver under it. The Indians make one pound of ſu- 

r out of eight pounds of the liquer. This ſugat has a 
— full grain, and its ſweetneſs reſembles that of good 
muſcovado. 1 

They have muſk-melons, water - melons, pompions, 
cuſha ws, macoas, and gourds. The muſk-melons here 
reſemble the large Indian kind, and generally fill four or 
five quarts. The water-melons are much larger, and of 
ſeveral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by rhe colour of their meat 
and ſeed 5 ſome of them are exceeding pleaſant to the 
taſte, and very beautiful. One fort has the rind of a 


* 


lively green, ſtreaked and watered, the meat of a carna- 


tion colour; and the ſeed black and ſhining. Their pom- 

ions are much larger and finer than thoſe in England. 
Their cuſhaws are a kind of pompion of a bluiſh green, 
ſtreaked with white when fit for uſe, and larger than 
the pompion. The macoas are a ſmaller ſort of pompion, 
of which there are many forts, all of which are here 
called by the Indians by this name ; but by the more 
northern Indians they are called the ſquaſh. Theſe be- 
ing boiled whole when young and the ſhell tender, and 


Y 


melted butter or cream poured over them, are very good | 


with all ſorts of butcher's meat. | 
Thete are here great variety of berries, all very good 
in their kind. They have three ſorts of mulberries, two 
black and one white, of which the long black ſort are 
the beſt ; theſe being about the ſize of a boy's thumb. 
The other two kinds are of the ſhape of the Engliſh mul- 
berry, but are of a faintiſh ſweet, without any tartneſs. 
here grow naturally two forts of currants, one red 
and the other black ; but theſe are far more pleaſant than 
thoſe of the ſame colours in England. 2. 
The wild ſtrawberries areas delicious as any in the 
world, and grow almoſt every Where in the woods and 
fields, where they are ſo plentiful,” that few perſons take 
care to tranſplant them. Here are alſo wild raſberries, 
cranberries,” and hurts, with various kinds of nuts. Be- 


fides theſe they have all the other fruits common in 
England. | ode ie als 03 
4 kitchen- garden thrives no where better or faſter ; 


they have all the culinary plants that grow in England, 
in far greater perfection, with many others that will not 
grow there, Beſides theſe they have many medicinal 
plants, roots, and wood fit for medicine and dying. The 
ſnake- root here is a great antidote in all peſtilential diſ- 
tempers ; the rattle- ſnake - root is the moſt admirable re- 
medy ever diſcovered for curing the bite of that reptile, 
which has ſometimes been mortal in two minutes, If 
this medicine be early applied it preſently removes the 
infection, and in two or three hours reſtores the patient 
to as perſect health as if he had never been hurt. 
An author born in Virginia, after ſhewing that the 
unhealthineſs of the climate attributed to this country is 
ſolely owing to the folly and indiſeretion of thoſe: who on 
their firſt arrival from — over-heat themſelves, and 
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| then take a ſurfeit with greedily eating their delicious 

fruits, by drinking cold water or new cyder, adds, 
„Here the people enjoy all the, benefits of a warm ſun, 
and by the ſhady groves are protected from its incon- 
venience. Here all their ſenſes are entertained with 

an endleſs ſucceſſion of native pleaſures. . Their eyes 

are raviſhed with the beauties of nature : theic ears are 

ſerenaded with the perpetual murmur of brooks, arid*- 
the through-baſs which the wind plays whea it wan- 

tons through the trees ; the merry birds too join their 
pleaſing: notes to this rural concert, eſpecially the 
mock-birds;{ who. love ſociety ſo well, that whenever 
they ſee mankind they will perch upon' a twig very 
near them, and ſing the ſweeteſt wild airs in the world: 
s but what is moſt remarkable in theſe melodious ani- 
% mals, they will frequently fly at ſmall diſtances before 
da traveller, warbling out their notes ſeveral miles an end, 
and by their muſic make a man forget the fatigues of 
5 his journey, | Their taſte is regaled with the moſt de- 
* licious fruits, which, without art, they have in great 
variety and perfection. And then their, ſmell is re- 
** freſhed with an eternal fragrancy of flowers and ſweets, 
© with which nature perfumes and adorns the woods al- 
*© moſt the whole year round. | 
Have you pleaſure in a garden? all things thrive in 
* it moſt r you cannot walk by a bed of 
flowers, but, beſides the entertainment of their beauty, 
** youreyes will be ſaluted with the charming colours of 
the humming-bird, which revels among the flowers, 
** and ſucks off the dew. and honey from their tender 
leaves, on which it only feeds, Its ſize is not half 
© ſo large as an Engliſh wren, and its colour is a glo- 
** rious ſhining mixture of ſcarlet, green, and gold. 
Colonel Bird, in his garden, which is the fineſt in that 
country, has a ſummer-houſe ſet round with Indian 
" 8 which all the ſummer is continuall 
* full of ſweet flowers, in which theſe birds delight ex- 
** ceedingly, Upon theſe flowers I bave ſeen ten or a 
dozen of theſe beautiful creatures together, ſport a- 
bout me ſo familiarly, that with their little wings they 
often fanned my face,” 


| f SE Or. II. 
Of -the Dradr rupeds of 
F4 


Virginia, particularly the Panther, 
| the Bear, the Elk, the Racoon, the Opoſſum, and the Flying- 
Squirrel. Of the Birds, with a particular Deſcription 
of the | Flumming-Bird and the Fiſhing- Hawk. Of the, 
Reptiles and Inſefts, 1with a r Account of the 


Rattle-Snake, Of the Fiſhes of Virginia. 
| has been already obſerved, that there were neither 
horſes, cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America before they 
were carried thither by the Europeans; but now they are 
multiplied ſo extremely that many of them here run 
wild. Phe: hogs in particular ate very numerous, and 
in general find their own ſupport in the woods, without 
any care of their owner, and it is well if the proprietor 
can ſind and catch the pigs, or any part of a farrow, 
when they are young, in order to mark them; for if there 
be any marked in the herd, they determine the property 
of the reſt, becauſe they ſeldom miſs. their gangs; for as: 
they are bred in company, ſo they continue to the end. 
There are alſo many horſes foaled in the woods of the 
uplands, and are as ſhy as any wild creature. The young 
men take great delight in hunting theſę wild horſes, which 
they purfue ſometimes, with dogs, and ſometimes with- 
out; for as they have no mark upon them, they belong 
to the firſt who take them; but they are ſo ſwift, that it 
is very difficult to come up with them. ad rac 
Among the animals originally found. in Virginia are 
panthers, bears, wolves, elks, red and fallow deer, ra- 
coons, . wild-cats, the opoſſum, &. Led n 
- The panther of North America is of the cat kind, near 
as large as the tyger, and much of the ſame ſhape. It 
is of a pale reddiſh colour, finely. mottled with ſmall round 
black ſpots,” and the hair is ſhort, The eyes of theſe 
animals are large and of a greyiſh colour, very fierce and 
ſparkling. Their tails are exceeding long; and they ara 


| very ang limbed. They pur like a cat, and will climb 
* . trees 
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trees with the greateſt agility imaginable ; but are ſo wild, 
that they cannot be tamed even when taken young. T hey 
devour ſwine, deer, or any other creature they can maſter; 
but ſeldom attack mankind, except they are enraged by 
being wounded : it is even ſaid that a ſmall dog will make 
them take to a tree, where they generally remain till they 
are ſhot by the huntſmen, The fleſh looks as well as any 
ſhambles meat, and is much admired. 

The bears are not very large, but, though they ſeem ſo 
clumſy, they climb trees very nimbly, and in coming 
down always go with the tail foremoſt. They are alſo 
very dexterous and expert in fiſhing. It is remarkable 
that the female never appears abroad when with young. 
Bear- hunting is a common diverſion both with the Chriſ- 
tians and Indians, the former having a breed of dogs fit 
for that ſport, who bark and ſnap at him till he mounts 
a tree; when, by the noiſe of the dogs, the huntſmen 


* to the place, and generally ſlioot one after another 
till they kill him; for though the bears are not naturally 


fierce, they will fight mot deſperately when wounded. 
Their fleſh is good, nouriſhing, and not inferior in taſte 
to the fineſt pork ; the paws are accounted the beſt eat- 
ing. The young cubs are a moſt delicious difh ; the 
lanters prefer the fleſh to that of any other meat; it 
-Jooks as well as it eats, their fat being as white as ſnow, 
and the ſweeteſt of any creature in the world. 
The elk is a ſtrong and ſwift beaſt, bigger than a 
horſe, and exactly like a deer. They have two large 
horns, which weigh twelve or fourteen pounds. Their 
neck is ſhort and thick ; but the ears and back are very 
long. In colour they reſemble a hart; but their fleſh is 
not near ſo ſweet as that of the fallow deer. 
The racoon is of a dark grey colour, and in ſhape and 
ſize partly reſembles a fox; but has large black eyes, 
with great whiſkers like a cat; the noſe reſembles that 
of a pig, and the feet are formed like thoſe of a monkey. 
The tail is round, and encircle! with annular ſtripes like 
that of a cat, It makes uſe of its fore-feet in the manner 
of hands, -and will run up a tree to the very end of the 
boughs, This animal is very fond of crabs, and it is ſaid 
that when he wants to catch them, he will ſtand by the 
ſide of the water and let his tail hang in, which the crab 
taking for a bait ſaſtens his claws in it; upon which the 
racoon ſprings forward a conſiderable way upon the land, 
dragging the crab along with him, which no ſooner 
finds itſelf out of its element than it lets go its hold, and 
the racoon ſeizing it croſſwiſe in his mouth, devours it. 
The opoſſum is a very extraordinary animal of the ſize 
of a cat, it being almoſi eighteen inches in length ; the 
head reſembles that of a fox; the eyes are little, round, 
clear, and lively ; and the ears long, broad, ſmooth, thin, 
tranſparent, and placed ere. T he fore-legs are ſhort, 
and no more than three inches long ; but thoſe behind are 
more than four, and the feet reſemble hands. Its back 
is covered with long hair; but on the head, neck, under 
the belly, and legs, it is pretty ſhort. The tail is round, 
and a foot long, with which it lays hold of the branches 
of trees, and thus fuſpends itſelf. It is — from the 
root to the length of four inches; but the other part is 
naked, and ſcaled like a ſnake, which it nearly reſembles, 
The whole back, the ſides, and the upper part of the 
tail, are chiefly black ; but under the neck, belly, and 
tail, it is of a yellowiſh colour. This animal has one 
peculiar property which diſtinguiſhes it from all others 
in the world, the female having a falſe belly, or bag, 
hanging below under the other belly, with a pretty baryy 
aperture at the end, towards the hinder-legs. ithin 
this bag, on the uſual parts of the-common belly, are 
eight teats, and, what is very extraordinary, upon theſe 
when the female conceives the young are formed, and 
there hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, with all their 
members complete, till 7 row in bulk and weight 
to their appointed fize ; and then dropping off; are re- 


ceived in the falſe belly, from which they go out at 


pleaſure, and in which take refuge when any dan- 
ger threatens. The falſe belly is hairy within, and the 
aperture, which is big enough to admit a large orange, 


ſhuts up pretty cloſe, and cannot be well opened with- 
out violence. Improbable as this method of propaga- 
tion may appear, yet this account is coafirmed by a con- 
ſiderable number of authors, and particularly by that 
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great naturaliſt Mr. Ray, who diſſected one of f 
mals himſelf, and informs us, that this falſe + — 
only uterus the animal has, no other being to be "vary 
Theſe animals are ſo hard to kill, that when their ſkulls 
are maſhed and broken to pieces, and, they. ſeem to be 
quite dead, yet in a few hours they will recover — 
creep about again. | 

There are here two ſorts of ſquirrels, one 
commonly larger than a rabbit, _ ſmall liks 2 
yet are good to eat. It is commonly of a grey colour, 
yet ſome are pyed, and ſome white, red, and black. 

The flying-ſquirrel is of a grey or light dun colour 
and is leſs than the Engliſh, Ie has a fine thin ſkin on 
| each fide, - covered with hair like the reſt of the bod 
and extending from the fore-feet to the hinder-feer 
which buoys them up as they ſpring from one tree to an. 
other, and enables them to take a much more extenſive 
my. than any other ſquirrel; this is termed flying. 

hey have all our forts of wild and tame fowl in equal 

perfection with us, and ſome which we have not, with a 
vaſt number of birds of various kinds valuable for their 
beauty or their note. The white-owl of Virginia is much 
larger than thoſe of England, and is all over of a bright 
ſilver- coloured plumage, except one black ſpot upon his 
breaſt, The Virginian nightingale is a beautiful bird 
whoſe colours are crimſon and blue. The mocking. 
bird is ſuppoſed to excel all others in the fineneſs of its note 
and is remarkable for imitating the notes of all others, 
The rock-bird is very ſociable, and his ſociety very a- 
greeable by the ſweetneſs of his muſic. 

The humming-bird is the leaſt of all the birds yet 
known, and has this remarkable peculiarity, that though 
it is feathered like a bird, it gets its living like the bce 
by ſucking honey from the flowers. Theſe birds are of 
different colours ; but the cocks are more beautiful than 
the hens, and are finely. tinged with red, green, and 
gold, as hath been already obſerved, which being expoſ- 
ed to the ſun-beams ſhine with wonderful luſtre. They 
have long bills and tails, conſidering their ſize, and in 
ſome of the larger flowers they often bury themſelves, 
and are quite covered while ſucking to the bottom of 
them, * which means they are often caught by chil- 
dren. They fly very nimbly, but more like inſects than 
birds, from flower to flower, making a humming noiſe 
ſomewhat. like that of a bee. They breed during the 
heat of ſummer; but what becomes of them in the winter 
is not known, Their neſts are a great curioſity, and 
may be ſaid to be one of the fineſt pieces of workman- 
ſhip the whole fpecies of winged animals can ſhew ; for 
it commonly hangs on a ſingle briar, and is moſt artifi- 
cially woven like a round ball, with a ſmall hole to 
in and out. Within it the hen lays and hatches her 
e which are oval, and no bigger than a ſmall pea. 

here are here ſeveral ſorts of eagles and hawks. The 

fiſhing-hawks are very eager. in catching of fiſh at their 
firſt coming in the ſpring ; and the bald eagle no ſooner 
perceiyes a hawk that has taken his prey, but he imme- 
diately purſues and ſtrives to get above him in the air; 
which if he can once attain, the hawk, for fear of being 
torn by him, lets the fiſn drop, and thus compounds for 
his own ſafety; for the fſiſh is no ſooner looſe from 
the hawk's talons, than the eagle ſhoots with ſuch incon- 
ceivable ſwiftneſs, that he catches it in the air, It is 
ſaid that the fiſhing- hawks in more plentiful ſeaſons 
will catch a fiſh and loiter about with it in the air, in 
order to have a chace with an eagle; and when he does 


| not appear ſoon enough, will make a noiſe as inſolently 


defying him. This is ſaid to have been frequently 
een. ae rr T7 

The troubleſome reptiles and vermin of this-country 
are frogs, ſnakes, muſkettos, chinches, ſeed-ticks, or 
red-worms. The marſhes, fens, and watery grounds 
are full of frogs, Which make a diſagreeable croaking 
noiſe. In the ſwamps and running ſtreams are frogs of 
an incredible ſize, which are called bull-frogs, from 
their bellowing noiſe Theſe are ſaid to be frequently 
ſix times as large as thoſe in Europe; but there are no 
toads in the country. nad 2002 

The rattle- ſnake uſually fills ſtrangers with, terror, 
who are under great apprehenſions of being bit by this 
and 


| formidable reptile ; but it is here very rarely ſeen, 


then 
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then never does the leaſt miſchief, unleſs you offer to | ling the dog over the ſriake; the latter raiſed himſelf neat 
diſturb it, and by that means provoke it to bite in its | two feet, and bit the dog as he was jumping. The og 
own defence ; and even then it never fails to give fair | yelped, by which the captain perceived he was bitten; an 
warning, by making a noiſe with its rattle, which may | pulling the dog to him - as faſt: as he could, he found his 
be heard at a conſiderable diſtance. eyes fixed, his tongue between his teeth, and, in ſhorts 
The rattle-ſnake is ſo called from the rattles at the | he was quite dead in a quarter of 'a minute: but as the 
ends of their tails, which is a connection of joints with- | could neither perceive the bite, nor any blood, they or- 
in a thin covering of a horny nature. The number of | dered ſome hot water, and ſcalding off x 4 hair, diſcovered 
joints, or rattles, are uncertain, being more or leſs ac- | only one puncture, with a bluiſh green colour appearing 
cording to the age of the ſnake 3 ſome authors aſſerting, | a little round it, between his fore- legs and breaſt, 
that every year there is the addition of a new rattle, and Half an hour after they took a ſecond dog, that was 
that theſe do not begin to grow till they are three years | ſomewhat ſmaller, and brought him in like manner over 
old. Mr. Brickell informs us, that he has ſeen one with | the ſnake, which bit his ear, ſo that all the company 
thirty rattles. M. Derham and others have obſerved, | ſamit. The dog yelped much, reeled arid ſtaggered a- 
that Providence has wiſely given theſe rattles to this poi- | bout for ſome time, then fell down and ſtruggled as if 
ſonous ſerpent, that the noiſe might be a warning to man | convulſed, and two or three times got up, and wagging 
and- beaſt to avoid the approaching danger. Some of | his tail, though ſlowly, endeavoured to follow a negro 
theſe reptiles grow to the length of ſix or ſeven feet, and boy, who uſed to make much of h m. They put him 
they are about the thickneſs of the ſmall of a man's leg. | into acloſet, and ordered the boy to look after him, who 
Their ſkins are all over covered with thin ſcales, with a | two hours after brought word that the dog was dead, 
ridge through the middle of them, of an orange tawny ; About an hour after the ſecond dog was bitten, they 
the reſt of their back are generally of a blackiſh colour | took the third in like manner, which the ſnake bit on 
beautiſully mottled, and the belly of an aſh colour, in- | the right fide of the belly, ſo that he drew blood. The 
clining to lead. The top of the head is flat as in the dog for about a minute did not ſeem to be hurt; but was 
viper, and by the protuberance of the jaws ſomewhat re- | dead the next morning. 7 
ſembles a bearded arrow ; it has two noſtrils, and its eyes | Four days after they got two dogs, as big as com- 
ate round and very bright and — The mouth is mon bull-dogs; and the elt which the ſnake bit, on the 
very large; its tongue in all reſpects like that of a viper, inſide of his Teft thigh, died exactly in half a minute, ac- 
which it darts out and retracts again with great agility, | cording to the watches of two gentlemen preſent, though 
The male is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the female by a ſpot | no blood was drawn. The ſecond was bit about an hour 
on the head reſembling a patch of black velvet, and his | after, on the outſide of the thigh, where they perceived 
head is ſmaller and longer. They ſeldom or never bite | blood at two places, and he died in four minutes. As 
except they are provoked, and this they cannot do till | they imagined the venom was not quite ſpent, they got 4 
they gather themſelves into a coil, and then will ſpring | cat, which he bit an hour after ; ſhe was very lick, and 
at a good diftanceto bite whatever provokes or injures them; was found dead the next morning. | 
otherwiſe they are moſt peaceable creatures, and never | The laſt experiment the captain made with this ſnake 
attack or moleſt any one, They have ſeveral ſmall teeth | was to try if his poiſon would not prove mortal to the rep- 
in each jaw, which ſerve them for catching and retaining | tile himſelf, In order to this, he hanged him in ſuch a 
their food, which they always ſwallow whole; and be- manner that he was not above half his length or the 
ſides theſe are the poiſonous fangs, which are placed with - ground, and then fo irritated him by pricking and ſcratch- 
out the upper jaw, towards the fore part of the mouth. ing him with two needles faſtened to the end of a ſtick; 
Theſe fangs uſually lie under a ſtrong membrane, or | that he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral times attempt- 
ſheath ; but are erected upon occaſion, and there are only | ed to bite the ſtick. He then let him down, and he was 
two on each fide of their upper jaw. Theſe are hooked, quite dead in eight or ten minutes. The ſnake was then 
but in all of them is a hole, ſo ſmall that you can but | cut into five pieces, and given to a hog, the head-part 
juſt get in the point of a ſmall needle; towards the point ' firſt, in the ſight of ſeveral people; The hog eat up all 
is. a plain lit, and cloſe to the Jaw a bag filled with venom, the ſnake, and ten or twelve days afterwards the captain 
which iſſues out of the hole when this ſerpent bites. The | ſaw the hog alive and healthful. 
venom, which is of a water-colour tinged with yellow, But befides the effect of the poiſon, there ate others 
is not always of the ſame force, it being moſt poiſonous | attributed to the eyes of this ſerpent, that appear much 
in the hotteſt weather. Thoſe who have been bit ſay, | more ſurprizing ; and we have many accounts that ſeem 
that it ſeems as if a flaſh of fire ran through their whole to prove that the rattle-ſnake, by fixing its eyes on any 
bodies: but the Indians have babe a remedy, by which | ſmall animal, as a bird or ſquirrel, though fitting 6n the 
they eaſily cure themſelves if bitten by accident, which is | branch of a tree, can ſo diſorder their animal ſpirits, that 
by chewing a bit of the rattle-ſnake root, ſwallowing ſome they have not the power to fly but fall down, and are 
part of the juice, and applying the reſt to the wound, | ſwallowed by that dreadful reptile. The following in- 
which perfectly cures thoſe who are bit in a few minutes. | ſtance given by colonel Beverly cannot fail of being highly 
Dr. Brickell obſerves, that the Indians frequently pull | agreeable to the reader. 
out theſe poiſonous fangs, which is eaftly done by tying | The above gentleman, with two other perſons in com- 
a bit of red woollen cloth to the upper end of a long hol- | pany, ſtopping at an orchard by the fide of a road, one 
low cane, provoking the rattle ſnake to bite, and then | of the company ſearching for the beſt cherries eſpied a 
ſuddenly ſnatching it away, by which means the teeth | hare, better than half grown, fitting z and though he went 
are found ſticking faſt in the cloth, _ | cloſe by her ſhe did not move, till he, not ſuſpecting the 
Their common food is frogs, ground- mice, crickets, | occaſion of her tameneſs, gave her a laſh with his whip ; 
graſhoppers, and other inſets and the -rattle-ſnakes | upon which ſhe ran three or four yards, and ſat down a- 
themſclves ſerve for food to bears, and even hogs will | gain. The gentleman not finding the fruit ripe, imme- 
eat them without harm. They are viviparous, and ge- Jiately returned the ſame way; and near the place where 
nerally bring forth about twelve young ones. | he ſtruck the hare obſerved a rattle-\nake. Not ſuſpe&- 
We ſhall now conſider the effects of the rattle-ſnake's | ing the charm, he went back about twenty yards to a 
poiſon, of which we have ſome extraordinary inſtances hedge to get a ſtick to kill the ſhake; and ar his return 
given-us by captain Hall, who being in South Carolina, found it removed and coiled in the ſame place from whence 
where perhaps the}; venom may be ſomewhat more violent he had removed the hare. This made him look about for 
than in this province, and where they are at leaſt more | her, and he ſoon eſpied her about ten feet diſtant from 
numerous, procured a fine healthful rattle ſnake, and, the ſnake in the place to which ſhe had ſtarted when he 
with one Mr. Kidwell, a ſurgeon, and three or four other | whipped her. She was now lying down, but would ſome- 
gentlemen, made ſeveral. experiments. They got three times raiſe herſelf on her fore-feet, ſtruggling as it were 
cur-dogs, the largeſt no bigger than a common harrier ; for life to get away; but could never raiſe her hinder 
and the ſnake being tied and-pinned down to a graſs-plat, parts from the ground; and then ſhe would fall flat on her 
they took the largeſt of the dogs, and having tied a cord fide again, panting venemently. Ihe hare. and ſnake 
round his neck, ſo as not to ſtrangle him, the captain were in this condition when our author was called, who 
held one end, and another perſon the other; when pul- ſays, that though all three went within five yards of the 
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ſnake to have à full view of the whole, the ſnake did not 
ſo much as give a glance towards them. There they 
ſtood at leaſt half an hour, the ſnake not altering one 
jot; but the hare often ſtruggled to get up, and fell a- 
in on its ſide; till at laſt ſhe lay till as if dead, The 
nake then moved out of bis. coil, and flid gently and 
ſmoothly towards the hare; his colours at that inſtant 
ſhining ten times more bright than at other times. As 
the ſnake moved along. the hare happened to make ano- 
ther ſtruggle, upon which the ſnake made a ſtop, lying at 
his length till ſhe was quiet, and then advanced till he 
came up to the hare's hinder parts, which in all this pro- 
ceſs had been towards the ſnake. There he ſurveyed the 
hare all over, raiſing part of his body above it; then 
turning off, he went to the noſe; and after that fo the ears, 
which he took into his mouth one after another, work- 
ing them as a man does a wafer to moiſten it, He then 
returned to the noſe, and took the face into his mouth, 
ſtraining and gathering his lips ſometimes on one ſide ſome- 
times on the other. At the ſhoulders he was a long time 
puzzled, often pulling and ſtretching the hare out at 
length, till at laſt he got the whole body into his throat. 
The ſpeRators then advanced, and our author taking the 
twiſt-band off his hat made a nooſe, aud threw it about 
the ſnake's neck. This made him very furious ; but 
having ſecured him; they put him into one end of a wal- 
let, and carried him on horſeback five miles to the houſe 
where they lodged that night; and killing him the next 
morning, took the hare out of his belly. The head be- 
gan to be digeſted, and the hair to fall off, having laid in 
the ſnake's belly about eighteen hours. 

Sir Hans Sloane endeavours to ſolve the myſtery, by 
ſuppoſing that when ſuch animals as are the prey of theſe 
ſnakes, as ſmall quadrupeds, birds, &c. are ſurprized by 
them, they give them a bite, and the poifon allows them 
time to run alittle way, or a bird to fly into the next tree; 
where the ſnakcs watch them with great earneſtneſs till 
they fall down, and then licking them over with their 
ſpawl ſwallow them ; but this does not ſeem fully to ex- 
plain the difficulty, ſince among the ſquirrels, birds, and 
other animals frequently found in their bellies, it does not 


appear thatany of them were wounded: nor could they have | 


an opportunity of ever biting them, if it be true that they 
never bite with their poiſonous fangs without firſt giving 
warning by rattling their tails. 

They have ſeveral other ſnakes which are more fre- 
quently ſeen, ſome of which have very little or no hurt 
in them, as the black-ſnake, the water-ſnake, and the 
corn- ſnake. However, the black-viper-ſnake and the 
copper-bellied-ſnake are ſaid to be extremely venomous. 
Theſe three poiſonous ſnakes bring forth their young 
alive, while the other three lay eggs, which are hatched 
afterwards, There is here alſo the horn-ſnake, which is 
ſo called from a ſharp horn in its tail, with which it 
aſſaults any thing that offends it with ſuch force, that it 
will ſtrike its tail into the butt-end of a muſket ſo far as 
to be unable to diſengage it. | 

The muſkettos are leſs dangerous, but more trouble- 
ſome, on account of their being more frequent. They 


are a kind of long-tailed gnat, and are only found in the 


low grounds and marſhes. 

The chinch is a kind of flat bug, that lurks in the bed- 
ſteads and bedding, and is very troubleſome in the night; 
but every neat houſe-wife contrives to keep the beds clear 
of theſe vermin, by ſearching for them early in the ſpring. 
Seed ticks and red-worms are ſmall inſects that are very 
troubleſome by day, as muſkettos and chinches are by 
night. The ſeed-ticks are no where to be found but in 
the track of cattle, upon which the great ticks faſten, 
and fill their ſkins-ſo full of blood that they drop off; 
and wherever they happen to fall, produce a kind of 

gs which lies about a fortnight before the ſeedlings are 
hatched. 1 They then run in ſwarms. up the next blade 
oſ graſs, and the firſt thing that bruſhes the graſs gathers 
off moſt of theſe vermin, which ſtick like burs upon any 
thing that touches them, Red-worms lie only in old 
dead trees and rotten logs, and without fitting down up- 
on them in the midſt of ſummer, no perſon ever meets 


with them; but a little warm water immediately brings 


off both the ſeed - ticks and red- worms, though they be 
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ever ſo thick upon any part of the body, and are fo (mal! 
that they can ſcarcely be perceived ; but if nothing be 
done to remove them, the itching they occaſion goes a- 
way in two days time. 

No place abounds with ſea and river-fiſh more than 
Virginia. In F ebruary, March, April; and May; ſhoajs 
of herrings come up into the very - brooks, ſome of the 
frze of outs; but moſt of them are much larger. There 
are alſo plenty of cod, and ſtingraſs, a fiſh peculiar to this 
country, fo called from its having a ſting in its tail; it is 
however, eſteemed good food, In the rivers are ſturgeon, 
old-wife, the ſheep's-head, an excellent fiſh; trouts, and 
green-fifly in great plenty; alſo plaice, flounders, whit - 
ings, carp, pike, mullets; and perch ; and for ſhe}l-fifh 
they have crabs; oyſters, cockles; and ſhrimps. Of thoſe 
that are not eaten, here they have in the ſeas whale and 
dog-filh. Here is alſo a fiſh called the toad-fiſh, from its 
ſwelling monſtroufly when taken out of the water ; and 
likewiſe the rock-fiſh, ſome ſpecies of which are poiſon- 
dus, though others, which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from them, are very wholeſome food; © 

Annually. in the month of June there are here vaſt 
numbers of worms, which enter the bottoms of ſhip; 
loops, and boats; wherever they find the coat of pitch, 
tar, and lime worn off the timber, and by degrees eat the 
planks into cells like thoſe of an honeycomb. Theſe 
worms continue upon the ſurface of the water from their 
riſe in June till the firſt great rains, after the middle of 
July ; but after that do no great damage till the next ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, and never penetrate farther than the plank 
upon which they firſt fix. The damage occaſioned by 
theſe worms may be prevented ſeveral ways, as by keep- 
ing the coat of pitch, lime, and tallow whole upon the 
bottom of the ſhip, or veſſel; by anchoring the large 
veſſels in the ſtrength of the tide, during the worm ſeaſon, 
and hauling the ſmaller on ſhore : by running up into the 
freſhes with the ſhip or veſſel ; for they never do any 
damage in freſh water : and by burning and cleaning im- 
mediately after the worm-ſeafon is over ; for then th 
have but juſt ſtuck into the plank, and have not buried 
themſelves in it. 
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JE EDEN is divided into twenty-five counties, 
namely, James county, which is ſeated on both 
ſides the river James, Prince George county, Henrico 
county, Charles County, Surrey, Ille of Wight, Nan- 
ſamond, Norfolk, Princeſs Anne; York, Warwick, Eli- 
zabeth, New Kent, King William, and Queen, Glou- 
ceſter, Middleſex, ' Eſſex, Richmond, Stafford, Weſt- 
moreland, Lancafter, Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Acomat counties. 11 * 

The number of inhabitants in this province is about 
two hundred thouſand whites, and it is ſuppoſed there are 
half that number of ſlaves ; yet there are only two towns 
in the whole country built by the Engliſh; theſe are James- 
town and Williamſburg, | 

James-town, which before the building of Williamſ- 
burg was eſteemed the capital; is' ſeated on a peninſula 
formed by James river, about forty miles from its mouth, 
in the ſeventy- ſixth degree weſt longitude, and the thirty- 
ſeventh degree thirty minutes north "latitude, and con- 
tains only about eighty or a hundred houſes, the greateſt 
part of which are taverns or public-houſes for the enter- 
tainment of mariners. Its ſituation is naturally ſtrong, 
but the fortifications are neglected, the inhabitants think- 
ing themſelves perfectly ſecure from enemies ſo far up 
the river. 

Williamſburg, now the capital of Virginia, is ſeated 
ſeven miles from the above town, between James river 
and York river, in the thirty-ſeventh degree twenty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and the ſeventy-ſixth degree thirty 
minutes weſt longitude ; but though it is the ſear of the 
government, where the general aſſembly or parliament 

4 | meet, 


avVern- 
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VIRGINIA. 


meet, it ſcarce contains ſixty houſes. It has a town- 
houſe, and a handſome college erected for the education 
of the Indians, and alſo ſome works raiſed for its de- 
fence, The above college conſiſts of a prefident, fix 
profeſſors, and one hundred ſtudents ; and for endowing 
it king William not only gave two thouſand pounds, but 
granted twenty thouſand acres of land, and one penn 
per pound on all tobacco exported, It has likewiſe re- 
ceived ſeveral other valuable donations, and is upon the 
whole one of the richeſt colleges in Ametica. 

The inhabitants of Virginia are a chearful hoſpitable 
people, and many of them genteel, vain, and oſtenta- 
tious ; they live luxuriouſly, and generally leave all kinds 
of labour to their flaves. But though there are not _ 
rich planters in this province, there is ſcarce a man fo 
poor as to be reduced to a ſtate of beggary ; but if any 
one happens to be diſabled by age or ſickneſs from work- 
ing, he is quartered upon ſome ſubſtantial planter, where 
he is plentifully provided for at the public expence. 

The conſtitution of the Virginian government reſembles 
that of Great Britain. The governor repreſents the king, 
by whom he is choſen; the council anſwers to the houſe 
of peers; and the repreſentatives of the people, elected by 


A I e. 


their inſolent behaviour, loſt ſeveral of their people, and 
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in Virginia, but in that part of North Carolina which 
immediately borders upon it. The great Sir Walter 
Raleigh, when this country was firſt made known to the 
Engliſh, ſaw how advantageous it might be made to this 
kingdom, He was the falt man in England who had 
a right conception of the advantages of ſettlements a- 
broad, the only perſon who had a thorough inſight into 
trade, and who ſaw clearly the proper methods of pro- 
moting it, He applied to court, and formed a company, 
compoſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and ſome eminent 
merchants, who agreed to ſettle a colony in that part of 
the world, which, in honour of queen Elizabeth, he 
named Virginia, The ill ſucceſs that attended the firſt 
attempts ſeemed to give little hopes of their ever bein 

completed: near half of the firſt colony was deſtroyed by 
the Indians, andthe reſt, conſumed and worn out by fa- 
tigue and famine, returned home to their native country: 

the ſecond colony was cut off to a man in a manner un. 
known; but was ſuppoſed to be deſtroyed by the In- 
dians : tne third had the ſame unhappy fate; and the 
fourth quarrelling among themſelves, neglected agricul- 
ture to hunt for gold, and exaſperating the Indians by 


the freemen of every county, are their houſe of commons. the poor remains of them were returning in a famiſhing 
There are only three public officers beſides the gover- | condition to England, when juſt in the mouth of Cheſa- 
nor, who have their commiſſion immediately from his ' peak-bay they met the lord Delaware with a ſquadron 


majeſty, namely, the auditor of the revenue, the receiver- | loaded with 
general, and the ſecretary, in whoſe office is kept the | for their relie 
public records, and all deeds and other writings are there turn. 


proved. The treaſurer of the province is choſen by the 


7 p95 and with every thing neceſſary 
and defence, who perſuaded them to re- 


This nobleman endeavoured with the utmoſt zeal and 


general 3 and receives the money raiſed by the aſſiduity to cheriſh and ſupport the froward infancy of 
e 


acts of that aſſembly. 


this unpromiſing colony. After he had prevailed on the 


No other forces are kept in Virginia but militia, of people to return, he comforted them under their misfor- 


which the governor is by his commiſſion lieutenant- ge- 


neral, and appoints in each county a colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, and all other commiſſioned officets. All free- 
men between the ages of ſixteen and ſixty, not otherwiſe 
excuſed, are obliged to bear arms and attend a general 
muſter once a year in the county where they dwell, and 
four times a year in ſmaller parties or ſingle companies. 

The public revenues are a rent reſerved by the crown 


of all lands granted by patent: a duty of two ſhillings | 


a hogſhead on all tobacco exported : a duty of ſix- pence 
a head for every paſſenger brought into the country: fines 
arid forfeitures : duties on ſlaves and ſervants imported, 
and on foreign liquors : money raiſed by acts paſſed in 
the aſſembly, and the heavy duties laid on tobacco when 
exported to Great Britain. 

Their county courts have the power of cenſuring and 
puniſhing all maſters that do not provide their ſervants 
good — wholeſome diet, cloathing, and "odging ; and 
theſe courts have power to redreſs any grievance ſervants 
may have reaſon to complain of. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of Eng- 
land: every pariſh has its miniſter, who has a houſe and 
glebe, with about the value of cighty pounds per annum 
paid him in tobacco, which the church-wardens collect 
for him. The eccleſiaſtical affairs are under the in- 
ſpection of a commiſſary authorized by the biſhop of 
London, who preſides over all the colonies in religious 
matters. But though full liberty of conſcience is allowed 
to people of all 3 there are few diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſhed church. 

The chief exports from this province are iron, beef, 
pork, pipe-ſtaves, and other lumber : but, as hath been 
already obſerved, all the other commodities of this coun- 
try are ſwallowed up in tobacco. Itis computed that ge- 
nerally one year with another two hundred large ſhips are 
freighted with that commodity, and that a hundred thou- 
fad hogſheads are annually exported, each weighing four 
hundred weight, out of which it is ſuppoſed that forty 
thouſand hogſheads are conſumed at home, and the other 
ſixty thouſand exported from Great Britain to foreign 
markets, after moſt of it is manufactured at home. 


SECT. IV. 


A conciſe Hiſtory of the Settlement of Virginia. 


V which was diſcovered by Cabot, is the 
moſt ancient of our colonies ; 3 the firſt at- 
tempts to ſettle a colony were not, ſtrictly 
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peaking, made 


proper footing with regard to the Indians, who h 


tunes, pointed out their cauſes, and uniting the tender- 
neſs of a father with the ſteady ſeverity of a magiſtrate, 
healed their diviſions, and reconciled them to authority 
and government, by making them feel by his conduct 
what a bleſling it could be made. Having ſettled the co- 
lony within itſelf, his next care was to put thein upon a 
been 
too often treated ill, and whom he now found very haugh- 
ty and aſſuming on account of the miſerable ſtate to 
which the Engliſh had been reduced ; but by ſome well- 
timed and vigorous, though cruel, ſteps, awed them into 
very be diſpoſitions; and having ſettled his colon 
in a very thriving condition, retired home for the benefit 
of his health, which, by his conſtant attention to buſi- 
neſs, and the air of an uncultivated country, had been 
impaired ; but left his ſon, who had his father's ſpirit, as 
his deputy, and Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sum- 
mers, the honourable George Piercy, Sir Ferdinand 
Wenman, and Mr. Newport, for his council, 
Lord Delaware on his return to England did not for- 
et the colony. For eight years together he was inde- 
fatigable in doing every thing that could tend to the 
peopling, the ſupport, and the government of this 
ſettlement ; and lied in the purſuit of the ſame object in 
his voyage to Virginia, wit 
cloathing, and goods. 

The colony of Virginia took ſuch vaſt root under the 
care of lord Delaware, that it was enabled to ſtand two 
terrible ſtorms, in which the injured Indians had nearly cut 
off that colony, and to ſubdue them ſo as to put it en- 
tirely out of their power. to give the Engliſh the leaſt 
diſturbance for many years. After the death of Charles I. 
Sir William Berkley held out for the crown, till the 
provirice was reduced by the parliament. 

Soon after the Reſtoration a rebellion aroſe in the pro- 
vince, from miſmanagement in the government, the de- 
cay of trade, and exorbitant grants, which included the 
ſettled property of many people; theſe grievances raiſed a 
general diſcontent among the planters, which was made 
to blaze out into an actual war, by a young gentleman 
named Bacon : he had a graceful preſence and winning 
behaviour : he had been bred to the law, had a lively and 
fluent expreſſion fit to ſet off a popular cauſe, and to in- 
fluence men who were ready to hear all that could be 
ſaid to colour, in a proper manner, whatever was already 
ſtrongly drawn by their own feelings. By a ſpecious, or 
perhaps a real, regard for the public good, finding the go- 


a large ſupply of people, 


vernor ſlow - his preparations againſt the Indians, who 
8 | 


were 
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were then ravaging the frontiers of the province, he took. 
up arms without any commiſſion to act againſt the ene- 


my. When he had ſufficient force for this purpoſe, he 


found himſelf in a condition not only to make head a- 
gainſt the Indians, but to give law to the governor, and 
to force him to give a ſanction by his authority to thoſe 
proceedings, with which he intended to deſtroy it. 

Bacon at length, armed with the commiſſion of a ge- 
neral, marched againſt the Indians, followed by the 
whole force of the colony; when Sir William Berkley, 
the governor, being freed from the immediate terror of 
his forces, proclaimed him a traitor, and iffuet! a reward 
for apprehending him. Upon this the people were uni- 
verlally — and adhered to Bacon, while the 895 
vernor, who was unwilling to temporize, or yield to the 
ſtorm, retired over the river Potowmac, proclaimed all 
Bacon's adherents traitors, put himſelf at the head of a 
ſmall body of troops, which he raiſed in Maryland, and 
of ſuch Virginians as were faithful to him, and wrote to 
England for ſupplies. 

Mean while — marching to the capital, called an 
aſſembly, and for ſix months t 
thing according to his on pleaſure. Things were now 
brought to a crifis, and haſtening to a civil war; when 
ſuddenly the public eng was reſtored by Bacon's 
dying a natural death ; for 
act without a head, propoſed terms of accommodation, 
and peace was reſtored not ſo much by the removal of the 
3 complained of, as by the arrival of a regiment 

om England, which remained a long time in the coun- 
try: and it muſt be obſerved, in honour of the modera- 
tion of the government, that no perſon ſuffered in his 
life or eſtate for this rebellion, which was the more . 
traordinary, as many people were then very earneſtly 
follcking grant of laadin this country. 


SECT. V. 
Of Nor TH and SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Their Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Face of the Coun- 
" try. The many Species of Corn, Plants, Trees. 


"£8 provinces of North and South Carolina, lying 
between the thirty - firſt and thiry- ſixth degrees of la- 
titude, are upwards of four hundred miles in length, and 
in breadth to the Indian nations near three hundred. 
North Carolina is bounded on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
ocean, on the fouth by South Carolina, on the weſt by 
the Apalachian mountains, and on the north by Vir- 
ginia. The coaſts are extremely broken by bays, creeks, 
and rivers, in the openings of which are many bars and 
ſhoals, which render the navigation difficult to ſtrangers: 
there are, however, ſeveral ſafe and good harbours, 

The climate and ſoil of both Carolinas are not very 
different from thoſe in Virginia ; but where they differ 
it is much to the advantage of Carolina, which, upon 
the whole, may be conſidered as one of the fineſt climates 
in the world. Indeed the heat in fummer is very great, 
but it exceeds little that in Virginia, and has the advan- 
tage of aug, he winters milder and ſhorter. However, 
the weather, though in general ſerene, and the air healthy; 
yet; like all American weather, makes ſuch quick changes 
as obliges the inhabitants to obſerve more caution in their 
dreſs and diet than we are obliged to uſe in Eur 
Thunder and lightning is very frequent, and theſe, with 
the fouthern colonies, are the anly ones we have on the 
continent that are ſubject to hurricanes ; but they are 
here very rare, and not near fo violent as thoſe of the 
Weſt Indies. Part of the month of March, all April and 
May, and the greateſt part of June, are here inexpreſſibl 
temperate and agreeable ; but in July, Auguſt, and for 
almoſt the whole of September, the heat is very intenſe ; 
and though the winters are ſharp, eſpecially when the 
narth-weſt wind prevails, yet, the cold is ſeldom ſevere 
enough to freeze any coltfterable body of water, It is 
chiefly felt in the morning le 
has never ſufficient ftrength' to reſiſt the noon-day's ſun; 
ſo that many tender plants, which ine... ſtand the win- 
ter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina. x 
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Cano TNA. 

The whole country, where it is not cleared by our 
planters, is in a manner one foreſt. The trees are almoſt 
the ſame in every reſpe& with thoſe produced in Virginia; 
and Dy the different. ſpecies of theſe the quality of the ſoil 
is eaſily known : thus the ground which bears the oak, 
the walnut, and the hickery, are extremely fertile ; it is 
of a dark ſand, intermixed with loam ; and as all the 
land abounds with nitre, it is long before it is exhauſted ; 
for here they never uſe manure. What is called the 
pine-barren is the worſt, it conſiſting of a white ſand, 
yet naturally bears the pine-tree and other uſeful plants; 
thoſe trees yield good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine : 
when this land is cleared, it produces for two or three years 
together tolerable crops of Indian corn and peas ; and 
when it lies low, and is flooded, anſwers well for rice; 
but what is of greateſt advantage to this province is, that 
the worſt ſpecies of its land is favourable to a ſpecies of 
one of the kinds of indigo, the moſt valuable of all its 
products, There is another ſort of ground which lies 
low and wet on the banks of ſome of the rivers, and is 
in ſome places uſcleſs ; but in others is far the richeſt of 
all their grounds, it conſiſting of a black fat earth that 
ou their great ſtaple rice, which requires a rich moiſt 
oil, 

The country near the ſea, and at the mouth«.of the 
navigable rivers is much the worſt; for moſt of the land 
there is a pale, light, ſandy coloured ground ; but the 
country on your advancing farther into it continually 
improves ; and at a hundred miles diſtance from Charles 
Town, where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is ex- 
tremely fertile, the air pure and wholeſome, and the 
ſummer heats much more temperate than in the flat coun- 
try; for Carolina is for eighty miles from the ſea an even 
plain, in which is no hill, no rock, and ſcarce even 
a pebble to be found. Whence, from this ſameneſs, it 
muſt want the fine effect which its beautiſul products 
would have by a more variegated and advantageous diſ- 
polition ; but nothing can be imagined more delightful 
than the back country, and its fruitfulneſs is almott in- 
credible. Wheat grows extremely well there, and yields 
a prodigious increaſe. In the other parts of Carolina they 
raiſe but little wheat, it being apt to mildew, and ſpend 
itſelf in ſtraw ; evils which the planters take very little 
care to redreſs, as they turn their whole attention to the 
culture of rice, which is more profitable, and in which 
they are unrivalled, they being ſupplied with what wheat 
they want, in exchange for this grain from Penſylvania 
and New York, | 

The land in Carolina is every where eaſily cleared, as 
there are little or no under- wood. The foreſts moſtly 
conſiſt of large trees at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other; ſo that they can clear in Carolina more land in a 
week, than they can do in the foreſts of Europe in a 
month. Tbeir method is to cut them about a ſoot from 
the ground, and then ſaw them into boards, or convert 
them into heading, ſtaves, or other ſpecies of lumber, ac- 
cording to the nature of the wood, or the demands of 
the market. The roots ſoon decay, and before that hap- 
pens, they find no inconvenience from them, where they 
have ſuch plenty of land. | 

In the two provinces of which Carolina is compoſed 1s 
ten navigable rivers, that have a very long courſe, and 2 
reat number of ſmaller ones that fall into them, all a- 
bounding in fiſh : but in moſt of the great rivers there 
are falls fifty or ſixty miles from the ſea, and as you ap- 
proach their ſources theſe become more frequent. ; 

We ſhall now, after dwelling ſo long on the ſoil, begin 
with the produce of this province, and firſt with the 
corn. 

The wheat, particularly of North Carolina, is very 


Y | good, and the flour extremely white; rye thrives ver 


well, but they ſow very little of it ; barley grows muc 
better than might be expected from the manner in which 
it is managed here; oats alſo do very well, but the vaſt 


plenty of other grain prevents its being propagated in 


many places. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of rice, ſome bearded and others 


| not, beſides the white and the red ; but the white is the 
| beſt. The rice. of Carolina is eſteemed as good as any 


| 


1 


brought to Europe, and ineteaſes ſo prodigiouſly, 5 
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one meaſure ſown yields from eight hundred to a thou- 
ſand. It grows beſt in the wet and wild land, that has 
never been cultivated or broken up before. This an- 
ciently formed the ſtaple of this province ; but while the 
rigour of the act of navigation obliged the planters to 
ſend all their rice directly to En Jand, to be re-ſhipped 
for the markets of Spain and Portugal ; the charges 
incident to this regulation lay ſo heavy upon the trade, 
that the cultivation of rice, eſpecially in time of war, 
when theſe charges were greatly increaſed by the riſe of 
the freight and inſurance, hardly anſwered the charges 
of the planter ; but now the legiſlature permits the inha- 
bitants of Carolina to ſend their rice directly to any place 
to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre; this has revived 
the rice-trade, and this branch alone of their commerce 
is at the loweſt eſtimation worth a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling a year. | 

Indian corn, or maize, proves a moſt uſeful grain in 
theſe parts, it being in great plenty all over the pro- 
vince, Millet alſo does very well here, eſpecially in 
light and looſe ground: they ſow it in April and May, 

and it proſpers beſt in moiſt and rainy weather; but the 

plenty of other grain prevents there being much of it 
town, it being only uſed in Carolina for n their 
poultry. Guinea wheat likewiſe thrives very well here, 
and ſerves for the ſame uſe as the former. 

There are ſeveral forts of pulſe in this province, as the 
buſhel-bean, ſo called from one bean producing a buſhel ; 
the miraculous-pea, which is fo called from its long pods 
and prodigious increaſe ; the bonavis, calivances, nanti- 
coacs, and ſeveral other kinds, all of which are excellent 
food, There are likewiſe kidney-beans, and the large 
European bean; but this laſt degenerates : yet there are 
ſeveral ſorts of European peas, which come to as great 
perfection as in moſt parts of Europe. | | 

Here are likewiſe a great variety of garden- toots, pot- 
herbs, and ſallads; with pompions, cafhaws, fquathes, 
and many others. | $f 

Among the medicinal plants are aſarabacca, carduus be- 
nedictus, ipecacuhana, ſarſaparilla, baſtard china-root, and 
a great number of others: with the valuable indigo plant, 
and others uſed in dying. 55 

The fields and woods are adorned like thoſe of Vir- 


ginia, with a vaſt variety of flowers, among which ate 


many of thoſe raiſed with great care in our gardens, and 
others peculiar to America, | 

The foreſt-trees are likewiſe very numerous; atnong 
theſe are many kinds of oak, the aſh, ſycamore, the 
elm, the beech, four ſorts of pine, the ſervice-tree, the 
maple, horn-beam, and the cypreſs. This laſt is not an 
evergreen in Carolina, the leaves turning red in winter, 
and not recovering their verdure till the ſpring. They 
are the talleſt and thickeſt of any trees in this part of 
the world, ſome of them _ above thirty-fix feet in 
circumference : the huts they bear yield an odotiferous 
balſam uſed as a cure in all new green wounds, gonor- 
rhoeas, and old gleets; and, being drank with Alicant, 
ſtop all kinds of fluxes. The planters and Indians com- 
monly make their periaguas and canoes of this wood, and 
ſome of theſe periaguas are fo large that they will carry 
thirty or forty Cinch of pitch or tar in them, though 
formed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe trees are 
likewiſe made curious pleaſure boats. 


Here are alſo in the foreſts the mulberry, the bickery, | 


which is of the walnut kind, and is of three ſorts, the 
white, the red, and the flying-barked hickery, fo called 
' from its brittle and ſcaly bark; the black walnut - tree, 
the cheſnut-tree, the honey-tree, and the ſugar-tree. 
The palmeto-tree, when at its full growth, is forty or 
fifty feet in height, and about two feet in diameter. 'The 


leaves grow only in great cluſters on the top, and are ex- | 


aaly in the form of a fan. Sue 
The ſweet gum · tree receives its name from a fragrant 


gum it yields in ſpring, by making an inciſion in the 
k 


and wood. This gum is uſed internally as a ſove- 

reign remedy for ſeveral internal diſorders, and outward- 

ly for cutaneous complaints, * 

The black gum- tree bears 4 well taſted black berry, 

and the white gum tree has flowers in bunches, and its 

wood beautifully veined, whence ſeveral Kinds of curious 
furnityre are made of it. 


N 
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The cedar-tree is here of two ſorts, the red and white. 
e red cedar is encompaſſed. with a vaſt number of 
branches, which gradually . ſhortening as they approach 
the top of the tree, form an exact pyramid; The leaves 
are ſmall, and round, like thoſe W the pine, but ſhorter 
and not ſo ſharp-pointed ; it bears berries all the year, 
which are ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte, - Of this wood 
tables and other furniture are made, rooms are wain- 
ſcotted with it, and of it are made coffins for the dead. 
Itis admired for its fragratit ſmell, and its durableneſs; 
for no worms will touch it. 

The tulip-tree grows here to ſo large a ſize, that the 
trunk is ſometimes above twenty feet in circumference, 
Some of theſe trees bear white tulips, and others thoſe 


| that are party-coloured, The wood makes handſome 


tables, &c. 


The bay-tree, and the bay-tulip-tree, are beautiful 
ever-greens, | 

The ſaſſafras is very common, and the trunk is ſome- 
times two feet in diameter. The wood, which is light 
and durable, is, notwithſtanding its medicinal virtues 
made into bowls, poſts, and other things made to ſtan 
in the ground. 

The ſumach-tree grows about nine or ten. feet high, 
with ſoft and hairy leaves, indented on the edges, and a 
red ridge running through the midſt of them, The 
flowers which come forth in July are of a greeniſh 
yellow, and grow with the leaves in long red ſtalks in 
cluſters, after which follow ſmall reddiſh ſeeds in bunches 
like grapes. This tree is of great uſe in Europe in dreſ- 
ng! ins, and eſpecially Spaniſh leather. 

any of the fruits of Great Britain grow wild in the 
woods, and of theſe are all the kinds we have mentioned 
in treating of Virginia; with a number of other American 
fruits, of which we ſhall only mention the following: 

The papau-tree is only about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, but has the broadeſt leaves of any of the trees 
in the woods of Carolina, It bears a fruit. about the 
bigneſs of a hen's egg, which reſembles an apple, but 
contains a large ſtone within it. When it is ripe it is of 
a beautiful yellow, and as ſoft and ſweet as any fruit 


| can be; of it the planters make puddings, tarts, and 


many othet diſhes, 

The Were commonly called the prickly-pear, 
is an admirable pſant, which grows in great plenty, and 
ſeems to be nothing but a 4 — of leaves, or a tree 
made of leaves, without trunk or boughs ; for a leaf ſet 
in the ground takes root and produces other leaves, grow- 
ing one above another till they are pretty tall like a tree, 
the leaves ſpreading out like boughs. Theſe leaves are 
long, broad, thicker than a man's hand, of a deep green, 
and ſet full of long, ſharp, and lender prickles. From 
the tops of the leaves riſe long yellow flowers, reſemblin 

thoſe of the pomegranate-tree, after which is produ 

a fruit which reſembles the common fig; but within is 
full of red pulp of a blood colour, very fweet and luſcious, 
| but occaſions ſuch a tincture in the urine of thoſe who 
ent it, that it ſeems like pure blood, and yet is perfectly 
innocent. The tops of theſe figs are encircled with ſcaly 


that are the ſeeds, which being ſown bring forth plants 
| with round bodies like the trunk of other trees, with the 
leaves growing on them like the former ; but if theſe 
leaves are plucked off and planted in the ground, they 
bring forth trees of only leaves. Upon this plant grow 
certain excreſcences, from which are ſaid to proceed the 
cochineal inſect, ſo much valued for dying the richeſt 
| 


WEE. 1K. Vi. 
Of the Cattle of Carolina, and the Manner in which they 


— 


of the Fiſhes on the Coaft and in the Rivers. 


| „ 
ORNED cattle, horſes; and ſwine multiply ſur- 
prizingly, there being as great numbers here of 


leaves like a crown, in which are contained ſmall grains 


are managed by the Planters. Of the wild Beaſts, and 
| Inſefts. A Deſcription of ſeveral remarkable Birds ; and 


| each ſpecies, as in any province poſſeſſed by the Engliſh 
| in America, The veal is very good and white; but they 


4 
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generally preſerve their calves to a larger growth, and 
therefore kill few for the market. The planters make 
folds adjacent to their habitations, in which they milk 
their cows every morning and evening ; after which they 
turn them into the woods, where they feed all day. When 
they return at night, they carefully ſhut up their calves 
with a few of the cows in thoſe folds, to protect them 
from the wolves, and other voracious wild beaſts. The 
calves generally ſuck the dams all the time they are milk- 
ing, otherwiſe the cows would not ſuffer any one to touch 
them. Their method of killing the black cattle is gene- 
rally to ſhoot them in the fields or in the folds ; they then 
cut off the head and feet, and take out the entrails, which 
they throw away as uſeleſs, except the fat. If the cattle 
be ſuffered to live to a proper age, the beef proves as large 
and as fat as any in the neighbouring colonies. They 
kill a great number of horned cattle in October and the 
other cool months, eſpecially when they intend them for 
ſalting and exportation; for they are then in their prime 
of fleſh. The exportation of ſalt beef is one of the great 
branches of trade of North Carolina. 

It is ſurpriſing that they have ſuch ſtocks of cattle, 
while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, tygers, and pan- 
thers; but theſe are far from being ſo ravenous as thoſe 
beaſts in Africa; and it muſt be obſerved, that they very 
ſeldom dare to attempt to kill either calves or foals, for 
fear of their dams, who vigorouſly defend them. When 
a cow ſees a wolf or any other ravenous beaſt near, ſhe 
gives a ſignal by bellowing, upon which all the black 
cattle within her hearing come to her aſſiſtance. There 
are great numbers of horned cattle and horſes that breed 
in the woods, and you may ſee great droves feeding pro- 
miſcuouſly in the ſavannas among the deer, fifty or ſixty 
miles diſtant from any habitation. | 

The horſes are well-ſhaped, ſwift, and generally 
about thirteen or fourteen hands high ; they will travel 
incredible journies, though they are never ſhod, on ac- 
count of the ſoftneſs of the ground, which is covered 


over with graſs without any gravel or ſtones, yet the plant- 


ers generally uſe them very ill ; and ſeldom allow them 
corn after long journies. They frequently tie them to a 
tree for hours together, and ſometimes for a day or two 
without thinking of giving them any ſubſiſtence, on which 
account they ſometimes break looſe, and run into the 


woods, where they remain for weeks together. with 


the ſaddles on their backs. The horſes which they keep 
in the incloſures, and ſometimes feed with Indian corn, 
are very ſerviceable in journies and hunting. 

When the planters hunt the wild horſes in the woods, 
they go two or three together on horſeback, and as ſoon 
as they eſpy a wild horſe, purſue him; and indeed their 
horſes are ſo well trained, that they will neither hurt 
themſelves nor their riders againſt a tree, and will go full 
ſpeed for hours together till the wild horſe ſtands ſtil], 
when one of the hunters alights, claps the bit into his 
mouth, and a ſaddle on his back, and rides him to his 
own, or the next plantation, where he is fed with Indian 
corn and ſalt, which in a little time renders him as 
tame as any in the plantation, and fit to purſue his 
wild ſpecies in the woods at the next hunting- match, 
or for any other uſe. | * ge in e 

The ſheep have generally two or three lambs at a 
time, and are never ſuffered, like the other cattle, to ram- 
ble in the woods; but are kept in incloſures in the 
plantations, from whence they come every evening to 
the planters houſes, and at night are put into their 
folds to defend them from wild beaſts. The mutton 
is generally exceeding fat, and as well-reliſhed as any in 
Europe. Their wool is fine, and eſteemed a good com- 
modity. 

There are but few goats in Carolina, they being ſo 
miſchievous to gardens, orchards and other trees, that 
the planters are not fond of keeping many of them, 
though they are as fat, and their fleſh as well reliſhed as 
any in Europe. b e a 

The ſwine are exceeding numerous, and the pork is 
ſaid to excel in goodneſs any in Europe. The plenty of 
acorns, nuts, ſtrawberries, and other fruit with which 
the woods naturally aboundy gives a-moſt agreeable taſte 


* 


* their fleſh, | The Rantere export vaſt quantities of | 
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pork to the Weſt-Indies, and ſeveral other places where 
proviſions are ſcarce. 

Among the wild beaſts are buffaloes, elks, ſtags, fal- 
low. deer, bears, and jackalls, panthers, and tygers. 

The American tyger is ſaid to be the fierceſt animal 
of this country; his ſkin is of a fallow colour, moſt 
beautifully mottled with ſeveral kinds of ſpots, and larger 
than a greyhound. "Theſe animals are large, ſtrong 
and ſwift z they are never to be met with in the ſettle. 
ments; but more to the weſtward. The American tyger 
has a great reſemblance to a cat; the tail is very long 
and ends in a point: its eyes are bright; and when hun. 
gry it will fear neither man nor beaſt. 

The other animals are the mountain-cat, the wild cat 
the pole-cat, the minx, the wolf, the racoon, the 
opoſſum, beavers, otters, rabbits, ſquirrels of ſeveral 
kinds, muſk-rats, &c. ſeveral kinds of mice, alligators 
tortoiſes, or turtle, ſeveral forts of lizards, the rattle- 


ſnake, horn-ſnake, water-ſnake, and many others of the 


ſerpent kind, | 
Among the inſects are plenty of bees, not only in 
hives but in hollow trees in the woods, wherein are 
frequently found vaſt quantities of honey and wax. 
he hre-fly lives in the open air, and is fo called from 
its appearing at nigbt, like a ſhining ſpark of fire. 
Theſe are as long as the drones among the bees, but 
much thicker, and of a, browniſh colour. Their light is 
under their Wings, and at firſt fight appears frightſul to 
8 though they have no manner of harm in them. 
Dr. Brickell ſays, that he has frequently taken them, 


and breaking oft. their wings, placed them on a book in 


a dark room, and whatever way they went, he could 
plainly ſee the letters, They appear in May, and re- 
main moſt part of the ſummer, when they are ſometimes 
ſo numerous that the woods ſeem covered with ſparks 
of fire. They are never ſeen in the d 


a 
The ſpider is here a poiſonous inſet, which hurts by 


ſtinging. Of theſe there are many ſpecies ; but the moſt 


remarkable. is the mountain-ſpider, which is ſeldom 


bat fly all night. 


found any-where but in the woods near the mountains. 


Several ſorts of theſe ſpiders make their webs ſo ſtrong, 


that they often entangle ſmall birds; thoſe perſons who have 


the misfortune to be ſtung by them are afflicted with dif- 


ferent diſorders, according to the nature of ſpiders, that 
Some have violent 


have communicated their poiſon, 
pains at the heart; others ſhortneſs of breath; others 
trembling, cold ſweats, and vomiting; others laughing, 


ſinging, with a number of other ſymptoms that frequent- 


ly end in death, 


The birds of Carolina, are the bald, the black, and 
the grey eagle; the fiſhing-hawk, the ſparrow-hawk, | 
the ring-tailed hawk, the goſs-hawk, and the herring- 
tailed hawk, ſo called from its beautiful forked tail; this 
laſt is alſo named the ſnake-hawk, from its feeding on 


ſnakes, it managing with great dexterity, the largeſt in 
theſe parts. It is of the fize of a falcon, and is a much 
longer bird, of a fine aurora colour, with the pinions of 
the wings and end of the tail of a jet black. They ne- 


ver appear here but in ſummer, and are very familiar. 


They will fly for hours together near the place where 


the ſnakes are, till they have an opportunity of killing 
ſome of them. They ſeize it in their talons near the 
head, and fly and drag it ſome diſtance before they tear 


it in pieces, and then devour it. On account of their de- 
ſtroying theſe pernicious: reptiles, 
ſuffer. them to be killed. 


The parakeeto, or parakeet of this province, is ſpecies | 
of the parrot, generally about the ſize of a ſmall pigeon ; 


it is for the moſt part of a fine green, only the head and 


part of the wings are of a beautiful orange colour, and 


they have thick beaks exactly reſembling thoſe of a 


hawk. They build their neſts in hollow trees, in low . 


ſwampy ground; but never appear abroad in winter. 


They are very miſchievous to orchards, and peck the _ 
apples, to eat the kernels ; they are very fat in mul- 


berry and other fruit-time, and are excellent food, far 
preferable to any pi | 
with traps, and. bird-lime, and in two or three days be- 
come tame and famili 


: 


ſpeak as a parrot. 
| 1 


the planters will not 


3 They are often taken alive 
ar; but are not ſo apt to learn to 


There 
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There are bete falcons, various ſorts of owls, the 
euckow, the rail, jackdaw, weod-pecker, and magpye, 
rooks, crows, ſwallows, bats much larger than thoſe in 
Europe, martins, nightingales, wrens, larks, gold- 
Anches, wood-peckers, and almoſt all the ſmall birds 
common in England. | | 

There are great plenty of wild turkeys, ſome of which 
weigh about forty pounds. There are two ſorts of ſwans, 
the largeſt of which are called trumpeters, from the 
noiſe they make. They come in winter, and remain 
till February, in ſuch flocks that each fide of the freſh 
water rivers and creeks ſeem at a diſtance like land co- 
vered with ſnow. About Chriſtmas they are frequently 
ſo fat as to be ſcarce able to fly; they are larger than 
thoſe in Europe, and very good meat. 15 ſpring they go 
to the northern lakes to breed. The ſecond ſort are cal- 
led hoopers, from the noiſe they make. There are like- 
wiſe three ſorts of wild ducks. 

Here are pheaſants, woodcocks, ſnipes, cutlew, the 
reen plover, the grey, or whiſtling plover, partridges, 

turtle-doves, wild pigeons, the will-whillet, which is ſo 
called from its cry, and reſembles the curlew; the cat- 
bird, thus named from making a noiſe like a young cat. 
The mocking bird, which receive their name from imitat- 
ing the notes of other birds, is one of the fineſt ſinging 
birds in the world. There are two ſorts of them, one 
has feathers much of the colour of our green plover, with 
white in the wings, like thoſe of a magpye. This has 
a more melodious and ſoft note than the other, and is ge- 
nerally of the ſize of our thruſh. STO are fond of the 
dwellings of men, and * reſort thither; but 
though they are bold and briſk, yet they are of a tender 
conſtitution ; for they neither ſing in winter, nor in the 
midft of ſummer, and it is with great difficulty that wr 
of them that are brought over, will live in England. 
They may be bred up tame, and will ſing in cages, yet 
the planters ſeldom take them, except it be to ſell to 
thoſe trading to Europe. They commonly make their 
neſts, and breed in orchards, and other places near the 
dwelling-houſes, feeding on mulberries, and ſeveral other 
berries and fruit. The other ſort is called the ground- 
mocking bird, and is of a light cinnamon colour; it ſings 
exceeding well ; but does not reſort to the houſes, it de- 
lighting to live among the myrtle trees, where it breeds 
its young. 

„There are two ſorts of red- birds; the cocks of 
both are of a pure ſcarlet, and the hens of a duſky red; 
but one ſort has a fine tuft of ſcarlet feathers on the head, 
and the other has none. lars have ſtrong and thick bills, 
and are near as large as our black-birds ; an, Aways and 
ſing like a thruſh, but more melodiouſly. They feed on 
Indian corn, and ſeveral ſorts of berries and ſeeds pro- 
duced in the country, and, when taken, may be eaſily 
rendered tame ; but it is ſaid that when they are ſhut up 
in cages for ſome years, they become milk-white, and 
ſo ſtupid that they ſcarce know how to feed them- 
ſelves, which is never known to happen while they are in 
the woods. 

Here are alſo the fieldfare, the throſtle, the whipoo- 
will, fo called from its frequently repeating thoſe words; 
the yellow-wing, whoſe wings reſemble gold; the crane, 
the ſtork, the king's-fiſher, the pelican, the cormorant, 
and many others. | 

Among the fiſh are ſeveral ſpecies of the whale, the 
porpoiſe, the ſword-fiſh, the ſhark, the pilot-fiſh, the 
| devil-fiſh, ſo called from a large pair of horns, and being 
of a monſtrous fize and ſtrength, the boneto, the drum- 
fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies, rock-fhſh, mullets, 
plaice, ſoals, ſhad, ſkate, thornbacks, eels of ſeveral ſorts, 
imelts, herrings, ſturgeon, trout, gud eons, perch, carp, 
dace, &c. with many ſorts of ſhe] - fiſh. | 


SECT. VIL 


Of the Perſons, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants of 
Carolina; their Diſeaſes, Way of Life, Houſes, Diver- 
ſons, and Trade; their Method of preparing Indigo, Tur- 
pentine, Roſin, Pitch, and Tur; with the Goods they import 
from England. ; | 
HE deſcendants of the Europeans in Carolina are 
a ſtraight, tall, well-limbed, and active people, 
whoſe children are ſeldom troubled with rickets, or with 
the many other diſtempers with which the Europeans are 
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bour out of doors, have a brown complexion ; but as for 
the women, who do not expoſe themſelves to the weather, 
they are frequently very fair, and well-featured; they have 
bright ſparkling eyes, and are as finely ſhaped as any wo- 
men in the world. Red-haired people of either ſex are 
ſeldom born in the country, | 

The women generally marry very young, ſome at 
thirteen or fourteen, and thoſe that continue unmarried 
till they are twenty, are reckoned ald maids, which is 
here a very indifferent character. The women are very 
fruitful, moſt of the houſes having a number of ſmal 
children ; and many women from other places, who have 
been long married without having the bleſſing of chil- 
dren, have ſoon after their removal to Carolina become 


Joyful mothers. They ſeldom miſcarry, and have very 
wc * wage 


walk and run about the houſe, and are as apt to learn 
as any children in Europe, The girls are, for the moſt 
part, handſome and well-featured ; they are uſually more 
forward than the boys; and are not only bred to the nee- 
dle and ſpinning, but to the dairy and domeſtic affairs, 
which many of them, yy very young, manage with 
a great deal of prudence. Both ſexes are very dexterous 
in the management of the canoe; to which they are bred 
from their infancy. | | | | 
he planters, from the richneſs of the ſoil, live in the moſt 
eaſy and pleaſant manner, and you ſhall ſeldom hear them 
repine at any misfortune, except the loſs of their friends, 
there being here plenty of all the neceſſaries of life. Po- 
verty is here an entire ſtranger ; the planters, who live 
well, are the moſt hoſpitable people that are to be met 
with, to all ſtrangers, to thoſe who by any misfortune 
have loſt the uſe of their limbs, or become unable to 
work, and to ſuch as have no viſible way to ſupport them- 
ſelves. To ſuch objects the country allows fifty pounds 
a year for their ſupport z ſo that there are no beggars or 
vagabonds in the country. . 
he men are very ingenious in building their ca- 
noes and houſes ; but, for the moſt part, live in an in- 
dolent and luxurious manner, which occaſions many diſ- 
eaſes among them, | ; | | 
The principal diſeaſes are agues, the cachexy, the 
cramp, white and bloody-flux, the venereal diſeaſe, the 
bare, which is of the venereal kind, ſaid to be brought 
ere by the negroes from Guinea, and communicated to 
ſeveral of the Europeans, by cohabiting with the blacks; 
by which means it is hereditary in many families. The 
colic, or dry belly-ach, which is often attended with 
ſuch violent convulſions that the limbs, eſpecially the 
hands, are ſo contracted, that they have continued in this 
condition all their lives, The prickly heat, which ſome- 
times comes in the extremity of the hot weather 
that ſuddenly follows the cold, and is attended with 
extreme itchings all over the body, eſpecially the legs, 
which if ſcratched immediately become inflamed, and 
turn to ſores and ulcers, 
The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of Eng- 
land ; beſides which there are Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, and 


mony imaginable ; no diſputes now ever ariſe about 
their religious principles, they treat each other with 
friendſhip and hoſpitality : yet, with reſpe&t to morals; 
they have in other reſpeRs their ſhare of the corruptions 
of the age; for as they live in the greateſt eaſe and 
plenty, luxury of conſequence predominates, which is 
ſeldom without its attendant vices, 

Their houſes are built after two different manners: ths 
moſt ſubſtantial planters generally uſe brick and lime 
made of oyſter-ſhells, there being no ſtone fit for that 
purpoſe at a diſtance from the mountains. The meaner 
ſort erect theirs with timber, and the outſide with clap- 


with ſhingles. They have generally ſaſh-windows, an 
Their furniture, as with us, conſiſts of tables, chairs, 


pewter, braſs, &c. imported from England; and thoſe 
in affluent circumſtances have tolerable quantities of plate; 


with other ornamen's and valuable furniture. 
” The 


afflicted. The men who frequent the woods, and la- 


he children at nine months old are generally able to 


Roman · catholics, liberty of conſcience being fully al- 
lowed. Hence the planters live in the greateſt har- - 


boards. The roofs of both ſorts of houſes are 2 4 


large decent rooms, with good cloſets, and are fond of 
having a beautiful proſpect by ſome noble-creek or river. 
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the whole having lain about twelye or ſixteen hours, ac- 


| The clothing uſed by the men conſiſts of Engliſh 
cloth, druggets, durois, green linen, &c; The women 
have fils, calicoes, printed linen, calamanicoes, and all 
kinds of ituffs, ſome of which are manufafuged in the 
-province, - | 

Their diet, as with us, conſiſts of beef, mutton, pork, 
veniſon in abundance, wild and tame fowl, fiſh of feveral 
delicate ſorts, fruit, ſeveral kinds of ſallads, good bread, 
butter, milk, cheeſe, rice, and roots. Their liquors are 
principally rum, brandy, malt liquor, Which they im- 
port, oyder, perſimon- beer, made of the fruit of that 
tree, and cedar-beer, made of cedar-berries ; they alſo 
make beer of the green ftalks of Indian corn; but the 
commom table-beer is made of molaſſes. They alſo 
drink chocolate, tea, and coffee. 5 

The principal diverſions are fiſhing, fowling, and 
hunting wild beaſts, as deer, bears, racoons, hares, wild 
turkeys, with ſeveral other animals. They are very fond 
of horſe-racing, which is performed in a very odd man- 
ner; for near cach town, and in many parts of the coun- 
try, they have what is called race-paths, which ſeldom 
exceed a quarter of a mile in length, and only two horſes 
ſtart at a time. They are alſo very fond of gaming, eſpe- 
cially cards and dice, at which they play very high. 
They greatly admire cock-fighting, and procure cocks 
from England and Ireland. They are alſo very fond of 
dancing, at which they will ſpend many hours together. 

They have an annual feaſt at the wheat-harveſt, which 
is celebrated in the 1 of June, when the planters 
let each other know that they deſign to reap that grain 
on a certain day; ſome ſend their negroes to affiſt, and 
others go only to partake of the feaſt ;, and it is not un- 
uſual for people to come twenty or thirty miles on this 
occaſion, The entertainments ate grand, and the whole 
ſcene pleaſant and diverting. This annual revelling is 
very expenlive to the planters ; but as it is cuſtomary tew 
omit it, nor have they ever theſe public diverſions at 
reaping any other grain but the Luropean wheat. 

The produce of this country for exportation to Eu- 

and the iſlands are rice, indigo, pitch, tar, turpen- 

tine, roſin, tobacco, peas, beef, pork, tallow, hides, 
deer-Kins, furs, cotton, horfes, wheat, Indian corn, 
potatoes, honey, bees-wax, myrtle wax, ſeveral ſorts 
of gums, ſnake-root, maſts for ſhips, planks, and boards 
of molt ſorts of timber. 120 

We ſhall now give an account of the principal manu- 
ſactures carried on in Carolina, and ſhall begin with in- 
digo, a dye made from a plant of the fame name, which 
was probably ſo called from India, where it was firſt cul- 
tivated, and from whence we had for a conſiderable time 
the whole of what was conſumed in Europe. This plant 
when grown reſembles the fern, and when young 1s 
hardly diſtinguiſhable from lucern-graſs. Indigo is ge- 
nerally planted after the firft rains ſucceeding the vernal 
equinox ; the ſeed is put into the ground in ſmall ſtraight 


A. 


trenches, about cighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and is | 


fit for cutting the beginning of July. It is cut again 
towards the end of Auguſt, and if they have a mild au- 
tumn there is a third cutting at Michaelmas. The in- 
digo land muſt be weeded every day, and the plants 
cleanſed from worms. Each acre yields ſixty or ſeventy 
2 weight of indigo, which at a medium is worth 
ty pounds. | 

| he indigo when cut is firſt laid in a vat about twelve 
or fourteen feet long, and four deep, to the height of 
about fourteen inches, to macerate and digeſt. Then 
this veſſel, which is called the ſteeper, is filled with water: 


cording to the weather, begins to ferment, (well, riſe, and 
grow inſenſibly warm; at this time ſpars, of wood are 
rum acroſs to prevent its riſing too much, and a pin is 
then ſet to mark the higheſt point of its aſcent ; when 
it falls below this mark they judge that the fermentation 
has attained its due pitch, and begins to abate ; upon 
which the manager opens a cock, and lets off the water 
into another vat, which is called the beater ; and the 
groſs matter that remains in the firſt vat is carried off to 
manure the ground, 924 2 
When the water ſtrongly impregnated with the par- 


ticles of the indigo has run into the ſecond var, they agi- | 
tate it till it heats, froths, ferments, and riſes above the 
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rim of the veſſel in which it is contained: to alla 
this violent fermentation oil is thrown in as the feb 


riſes, which inſtantly ſinks it, When this beating -has 
continued twenty, thirty, or thirty-five minutes, a Imall 


muddy grain begins to be formed ;; for the ſalts and other 


particles of the plant before diſſolved in the water are now 
re-united, and begin to granulate. When this is com. 
pleated they let in ſome lime-water from an adjacent 
vellel, gently ſtirring the whole, The indigo now gra- 
nulates more fully, the liquor aſſumes a purpliſh colour 

and the whole is troubled and muddy; it is now ſuffer. 
ed to ſettle; then the clearer part is permitted to run off 
into a ſucceſſion of veſſels, from whence the water is 
conveyed away as faſt as it clears at the top, till nothing 
remains but a thick mud, which is put into bags of coarie 
linen. Theſe are hung up and left for ſome time, till 
the moiſture is drained off, and to finiſh the drying this 
mud is turned out of the bags, and worked upon boards 
of a porous timber with a wooden ſpatula. It is alfo fre. 
quently expoſed to the morning and evening fun, but for 
a ſhort time only, and then put into boxes or frames 

where it is again expoſed to the ſun in the ſame cautious 
manner, til] with great labour and attention the opera- 
tion js finiſhed, and that valuable drug called indigo fitted 
for the market. The greateſt {kill and care is required in 
every part of the proceis, without which there is great 
danger of ſpoiling the whole. a 

In all parts of Carolina, but eſpecially North Carolina, 
the people make great quatitities of turpentine, rolin, tar, 
and pitch, which are all produced from the pine. Tur- 
pent.ne is drawn by merely cutting incifions in the tree 
forming ſeveral channels Wich meet at the bottom in 4 
point, where a receiver is placed. Theſe channels are 
cut as high as a perſon can reach with an ax, and the bark 
is pceled off from thoſe parts of the trunk that ate expoſed 
to the ſun, that its heat may the more eaſily force out the 
turpentine, which flows into the receives, This turpen- 
tine being boiled in kettles becomes roſin. 

Tar is made by preparing a circular floor of clay, de- 
clining towards the center, trom which is laid floping a 
wooden pipe, which reaches about ten feet without the 
circumterence, Under the end the earth is dug awa 
and barrels placed to receive the tar as itruns. Upon the 
floor is built a pile of dry pine wood ſplit in pieces, and 
ſurrounded with a wall of earth, or clay, which covers it 
all over, except a little at the top, where the fire is at 

firſt kindled. When the fire begins to burn they cover 
| this opening likewiſe, to prevent there being any flame, 
and to leave only ſufficient heat to force the tar down- 
| wards into the pipe in the center of the floor. The 
| heat they temyer as they pleaſe by thruſting a ftick 
through the earth and letting in the air, in as many 
places as they think proper. Pitch is made by boiling tar 
in large iron kettles ſet in furnaces, or by burning it in 
round clay holes made in the earth. 

The commodities they receive from Europe, in ex- 
change for all the above articles, are linens. of all ſorts, 
particularly blues, brown and ſtamped linens, Oſnabrugs, 
men and women's apparel ready made, broad cloth, blue 
and red ſtuffs, calimancoes, druggets, kerſies, camblets, 
all light ſtuffs for men and women's ſummer wear, ha- 
berdaſhers goods, ſtockings of all ſorts, à few gloves, 
thin wigs, linen caps, tobacco - pipes, glaſs. for ſaſh- 
windows, looking-glaſſes; all forts of hard-ware, as 
knives, forks, ſciflars, ſaws, hatchets, chifſels, bills, hoes, 
ſhovels, wedges, nails; and all manner of tools for car- 
penters, ſhoe-makers, and coopers ; locks of many dif- 


| ferent kinds, traps of all forts, grindſtones; all manner 


of whetſtones, guns, powder, ball, ſhot, flints, paper, 
ink, ſaddles, bridies, fiſh-hooks of all ſorts, fans, neck- 
laces, beads, ribbons, thimbles, ſhoe-buckles, but- 
tons, &c. | | 


SECT. vill, 


OF - the Diviſions of Carolina, and its Towns ; the 
Roads; Regulations rela ng to. Debtors, the tran 
Felons, and Slaves. 12 


B province, as we have already obſerved, is di- 
vided into North and South Carolina; the former 


ted 


extends about three hundred miles along Wen, 
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line drawn in the thirty- fourth degree from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Apalachian mountains. It is ſubdivided 
into fourteen townſhips. The principal rivers are Ronoac, 
or Albemarle river, the river Neuſe, and Clarendon river, 
upon which are ſeated the principal towns in the pro- 


vince, namely, Wilmington, on Clarendon river, which | ſon 


is the largeſt town in the province, and bas much the 
greateſt trade ; Neuborn on the Neuſe, and Edenton on 
the river Albemarle ; at which three places the general 


ky. 


10 &; 
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and is ſeparated from South Carolina by an imaginary, marked or notched on each ſide, it is. a ſure ſign that it 


4 


is 4 public road from one Chriſtian town to another, 
We ſhall now cg ſome account of - ſeyeral, regula- 
tions relating to Carolina in general, and more particu- 
tarty to North Carolina, , 
Ia this country.few ot no debtors are cotifined in pri- 
above twenty-four hours; fot the ſheriff generally 
takes them home to his houſe, or takes their word for. 
their appearance at the next court, to. be held in any of 
the precinCts or baronies, where they ſentence him to be- 


— 


aſſembly of North Carolina fit alternately for making laws; come a ſeryant to the creditor for as long a time as they 


but the planters being diſperſed over the,country, none 


imagine the debt deſerves ;, but if the perſon has been a 


of theſe towns are worth mentioning, The number of planter, and has contracted debts which his misfortunes 


inhabitants are computed to be abqut ſeventy thouſand 
whites, and twenty thouſand negroes, - | 
The boutids of South Carolina are much reduced from 
their original extent, Georgia being taken off to the 
Wasen, as far as the river Savanna, which runs in a 
curve round the ſouth and weſt part of the province, out 
of North Carolina, The extent of the province upon 
the Atlantic ocean to the eaſt is upwards of a hundred 
miles, and weſt from the ſea upwards of two hundred. 
There is no doubt but that the ſilk-worm might be em- 
ployed here to great advantage, here being his natural 


60d in great plenty: indeed ſome attempts that way have 


been made with good ſucceſs, 


have rendered him unable to pay, or is in years, they 
frequently make a collection among themſelves, by which 
means they diſcharge the debt, or fatisfy. the creditor ; 
and, by theſe means none are barbarouſly kept in con- 
finement, and rendered a uſeleſs burthen to the public. 
Io prevent people's ſpending their time jdly in a pub- 
lic-houſe,, it is enacted by the laws of the country, that 
no perſon ſhall be liable to pay above forty ſhillings for 
liquor drank in any public-houſle, 


— 


No vagabond or inferior perſon is ſuffered to travel 
through the country without a paſs from the governor, 
or ſome of the Juſtices of the peace; à regulation that 


is in ſome meaſure neceſſary, to prevent the tranſports 


The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of | from Europe running away from their maſters, 


notice is Charles Town, one of the fineſt in North Ame- 
rica for ſize, beauty, and trade, This 1s the metropolis 


on the eaſt, in the thirty-ſecond degree thirty, minutes 
north latitude; The ſtreets are wide and ftraight, inter; 
ſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running eaſt and 
welt extend about a mile from one river to the other. 
Its harbour is good in every reſpect but that of a bar, 
which hinders veſſels of more than two hundred tons bur- 
then from entering. The town is regularly, and pretty 
ſtrongly fortified by art and nature. Here are two very 


difſentets. Near the center of the town is a neat mar- 
| ket- houſe, and at a ſmall diſtance is the ſtate - houſe 


neighbourhood of the town are convenient barracks ſuf- 
ficient for a thouſand men, Charles, Town contains a- 
bout a thouſand dwelling-houſes, four thouſand. male 
inhabitants, and fix thouſand negro ſlaves; it is the ſeat 
of the governor, and the place of meeting of the aſſembly. 
Several handſome equipages are kept here; for the plan- 
ters and merchants are rich and well bred, the people ex- 
penſive in their dreſs and by of living, and every thing 
onſpires to render this the, ivelieſt and politeſt place in 
orth America. However, great part of the town was 
burnt down on the twenty-firit of February, 1741, by 
which much valuable merchandize was entirely deſtroy- 
ed. It bas alſo frequently ſuffered by inundations and 
inhealthy ſeaſons. r 
e of Beaufort is ſeated on the iſland of Port 
Royal, on the borders of Georgia, in the thirty- firſt de- 
ree forty minutes north latitude, and a hundred miles 
22 of Charles Town ; the iſland and continent form- 
ing a fine capacious harbour of ſuch depth, that it is 
capable of containing the whole royal navy of England, 
The iſland on which the town is ſeated conſiſts of near 
a thouſand acres, and is navigable all round for boats and 
periaguas, and one-half of it for ſhipping, where large 
veſſels may load and unload from the ſhore. The town, 
however, is not yet conſiderable, but bids fair in time for 
becoming the firſt trading town in this part of America, 


South Carolina amounts to about ſixty thouſand whites, 
and above double that number of. blacks. 

The roads are as good as in moſt parts of the world, 
and travelling as pleaſant, being made broad and con- 
venient for all ſorts of carriages, as coaches, chaiſes, 
waggons, and carts, eſpecially for ien the lands 
generally lyin level, and the beautiful an delightful 

roſpeQs dn a high entertainment to the traveller. 
It is a general rule throughout all North America, that 


wherever you come to any of theſe roads, with the trees 


Ihe convicts tranſported to theſe parts from Europe 
are indegtured for, a limited time, during which 


; 


f- South Carolina: it is ſeated between two navigable ſerve as ſervants, and are more or leſs regarded accordin 
N Aſhley on the welt and ſouth, and Cowper river | to their behaviour and the reaſon of their being - 


ported. As ſoon as they have fulfilled the obligation of 
their indenture, their maſters. are obliged to give each 
man-ſervant a pew ſuit of cloaths, a gun, powder, ſhot, 


ball, and ten 7 5 of Indian corn; and by the laws 


FEE - 


3 toes 10k ey are intitled to fifty acres. of land, 
which they ſeldom take up, but diſpoſe of for trifles; 
1 hole who have Wel with prudence; care, and good 


conduct while they were ſervants, if their maſters have 


Atome churches built with brick, beſides ſeveral other no employment. for them, recommend them to others: 
übers for public worſhip belonging to different, ſects of | Lheir buſineſs is then to mark all the calves, foals, and 


young pigs with the 3 brand ; and this being his 
chief buſineſs, he is allowed for his ſervice every ſeventh 


4 handſome and commodious brick building. In the | calf, every ſeyenth foal, and half of the young pigs bred 


during his ſtewardſhip; and likewiſe the ſeventh part of 
| all ſorts of grain and tobacco, produced on the maſter's 
plantation; and whatever quantity of corn, rice, or to- 
 bacco he plants by his, own induſtry at his leiſure hours, 
is all his own property. Thus, in three or four years. 
time, with good management; he may haye a ſufficient 
ſtock of cattle, grain, money, and ell other neceſſaries 
to enable him to turn planter. But chis is the caſe of 
very few of thoſe tranſported hither for their crimes; 
they being moſtly « diflolute, debauched, and indolent 
people; and if they run away from their. maſters, they are 
obliged to ſerve double. the time they are abſent after the 
expiration of their indentures. th, ty | 

Few maſters of ſhips will ventufe to carry any on 
board their veſſels without obtaining a ſufficient ſecurity 
that they are freemen and not in debt, and therefore oblige 
them to publiſh an adyertiſement, ſome time before their 
departure, requiring all perſons to whom they are indebt- 
ed to come and receive what is due to them, which is 
fixed on, the court-houſe door, for all perſons to pesuſe; 
but if the maſter of a ſhip takes away a perſon bound, or 
in debt, without firſt taking theſe precautions, bis perſon 
and ſhip are liable to be ſeized, and he is obliged to pay 
whatever the creditors, can make appear to be due to 
them, or auy other, loſſes they have ſuſtained, by his tak- 
ing them away. Notwithſtanding the ſevetity of theſe 


Tue number of inhabitants in the whole 7 of | laws, ſome of the tranſports run away; but if they are 


taken they have neck-yokes put on them, like thoſe worn 
by the negroes, which they conſtantly wear till they have 
given ſufficient teſtimonies. of their good behaviour, 


There are a great number of negro ſlaves born in the 


country, who prove more induſttious and tractable than 


born in flavery, they have never. imbibed that love of 
liberty which is apt to make men reſtive and ſtubborn 
under the galling yoke of oppreſſion. I have frequent; 
«© ſeen them whipped, ſays our author, to that degree, 

4 * ** that 


”. 


thoſe brought from the coaſt of Aſtica; at leaſt being 


— 
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& that large pieces of their ſkin have been hanging down 
& their backs; yet I never obſerved one of them ſhed a 
4e tear, which plainly ſhews them to be a people of very 
«<< harſh and ſtubborn diſpoſitions :” but might he not 
rather ſay, that it ſhews them to be poſſeſſed of invin- 
cible courage and OY ? The laws againſt theſe 
unhappy beings of our own ſpecies are extremely rigo- 
rous ; ſo that if a negro cut or give the ſlighteſt wound 
to his maſter, or any other Chriſtian, with an unlawful 
weapon, as a ſword, ſcymetar, or even a knife, and there 
is blood ſhed, if itbe known among the planters, they im- 
mediately meet and order him to be — whichis al- 
ways performed by another negro ; and generally the 
planters bring moſt of their blacks with them to behold 
their ſellow- negto die; and it is not even in the power 
of the maſter to ſave him. Indeed he ſuffers nothing by 
the loſs of his ſlave, for the province is obliged to pay 
him the full value of what the unhappy wretch is judged 
to be worth, 

There are ſome Chriſtians ſo charitable as to have the 
negroes born in the country baptized, and inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian faith in their infancy ; but this does not in 
the leaſt exempt them from ſervitude, and they are aſter- 
wards as far from being at their own liberty, as they 
would have been had they never been entitled to the name 
of Chriſtians ; nor does it appear that they afterwards take 
much care about their being an ornament to that pro- 
feſſion. 

Their marriages are generally performed with little 
ceremony; for the man makes the woman a preſent of a 
braſs ring, or ſome other toy, which if ſhe acccepts of, 
ſhe becomes his wife; but upon any diſguft, ſhe returns 
his preſent, and then the marriage is diſſolved. If after 
cohabiting with each other for a year or two, a woman 
has no children by the firſt huſband, the planters oblige 
them to take a ſecond, third, fourth, or fifth ; a fruitful 
woman being much valued by the planters. All the chil- 
dren go with the mother, and are the property of the plan- 
ter to whom ſhe belongs. 

Their children are carefully brought up, and provided 
for by the planters till they are able to work in the plan- 
tations, wherethey have convenient houſes built for them, 
and they are allowed to plant a ſufficient quantity of to- 
bacco for their own uſe, a part of which they ſell ; and on 
Sundays they uſually gather the ſnake-root ; with this 
and the tobacco they buy hats and neceſſaries, as li- 
nen, bracelets, ribbons, and other toys for their wives and 
miſtreſſes. 

The children of both ſexes wear little or no cloaths, 
except in the winter, and many of the young men and 
women work naked in the plantations in hot weather, 
except having a piece of cloth about their waiſt, and 
therefore the planters are at no great expence for 
their cloathing. 

Several blacks born in the country can read and write ; 
others are bred to trades, and prove good artiſts ; and 
others are very induſtrious in improving the plantations, 
planting rice, corn, and tobacco, and making vaſt quanti- 
ties of turpentine, tar, and pitch, they being better able 
to undergo fatigues, in the ſultry heats of ſummer, than 
the Europeans. The planters at their death uſed to make 
ſome of their negroes free ; but it is now an eſtabliſhed 
law in ſome of the provinces, that if they do not quit the 
country in about eleven days aſter they have thus obtain- 
ed their freedom, they become the property of the firſt 
perſon who ſeizes them. Hence, before the expiration 
of that ſhort term, they generally either leave the coun- 
try, or voluntarily become ſubject to a new maſter, But 
it would certainly be more conſiſtent with juſtice, with 
the laws of humanity, and with the ſpirit of the Chriſtian 
religion, to ſuffer theſe negroes, who have from their good 
behaviour, and the benevolence of their maſters, obtained 
their freedom, to become planters ; to become united to 
the Chriſtians by the bands of friendſhip, and by mutual 
good offices; and to be allowed all the advantages of 
treemen. The proſpect of ſuch a reward might have 
a happy effect on the ſlaves, by making obedience and 
fidelity the guides to liberty, wealth, and honour ; and 
the ſtrongeſt defence of the whites, by having a number 
of the blacks firmly united in the fame intereſt with 
them, N 
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| SECT, IX. 
4 Conciſe Hiſtary of 


Carolina, and of its. Sett] | 
Progreſs. 4 8 


* E extenſive territory of the two Carolinas and 
; Georgia are a part of the diſcovery made by Cabot 
in 1497; but no advantage having been taken by the 
Englith in conſequence of this diſcovery, the Spaniards in 
1512 attempted a ſettlement ; but not ſucceeding aban- 
doned the country, which lay neglected by the Euro- 
peans. Chatillon, the celebrated leader of the Proteſ- 
tants in France, who was not only a great admiral, but 
an able ſtateſman, procured two veſſels to be fitted out 
for diſcoveries upon that coaſt ; probably intending to 
retire thither, with thoſe of his perſuaſion, ſhould his 
brave endeavours to preſerve their liberties fail. Theſe 
ſhips ſailed in the year 1565, under the command cf 
M. Ribaut, and in two months arrived on the coaſt of 
Florida, as all this country was then called, from its 
abounding in flowers, 

Ribaut landed in ſeveral places to the nerth of Alta. 
maha river, taking poſſeſſion of the country in the name 
of his maſter, and calling it Carolina in honour of 
his ſovereign Charles IX. He at laft ſettled at the mouth 
of Albemarle river, and giving the Indians to under- 
ſtand in the beſt manner he was able, that he and thoſe 
that were with him were all enemies to the Spaniards 
this ſecured them a friendly reception, and the good of- 
hices of the inhabitants; and he there erected a fort, to 
which he gave the name of Charles-fort. But ſoon af- 
ter a civil war breaking out in France, he was obliged for 
the want of ſupplies, to abandon the ſettlement; and 
had he not been ſo happy as to meet with an Engliſh 
ſhip from which he procured proviſion, both he and his 
people would probably have periſhed by famine. 

The admiral, not diſcouraged, was ſo well ſatisfied with 
the account they gave him of the country, that in 1 564 
he fitted out five or fix ſhips, in order to make another at- 
tempt to ſettle a colony, This was accordingly done at 
the place of their landing in the firſt expedition. The 
Spaniards, who had intelligence of their proceedings, 
diſpatched a conſiderable force to attack the colony, who, 
not ſatisfied with reducing it, barbarouſly put all the 
people to the ſword, after having given them quarter. 
Not content with this they committed great outrages up- 
on the natives, by both which they paved the way for the 
vengeance that ſoon after fell upon them for theſe unne- 


| cellary and unprovoked acts of cruelty : for notwith- 


ſtanding the admiral and his party were by this time de- 
ſtroyed in the dreadful maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
though the deſign of a colony died with him, one M. de 
Gorgues, a private gentleman, fitted out ſome ſhips, and 
ſailed to that coaſt merely to revenge the murder of his 
countrymen and friends. The Indians gladly embraced 
the opportunity of joining in the puniſhment of the com- 
mon enemy. The French and they had laid ſiege to two 
or three forts the Spaniards had erected there, took them, 
and, without mercy, put the whole garriſon in each to the 
ſword. The adventurers, ſatisfied with this action, re- 
turned, and happily for us, the French court, bliaded by 
their bigotry, did not underſtand the advantages that 
might have been obtained from giving America to the 
Proteſtants, Had they taken this ſtep, weſhould probably 
have had either no ſettlements in America, or they muſt 
have been ſmall in extent, and precarious in theic 
tenure. 

After the French expedition, Carolina remained unno- 
ticed by the Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, till Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh NN an eſtabliſhment there, which was 
afterwards fixed in Virginia, and it was not till the year 
1663, that any ſettled reſolution was taken for fixing a 
colony here. In that year the earl of Clarendon lord 
high chancellor of England, the duke of Albemarle, the 
lord Craven, the lord Berkeley, lord Aſhley afterwards earl 
of Shafteſbury, Sir George — Sir William Berke- 
ley, and Sir George Colleton, obtained a charter from 
king Charles II. for the property and juriſdiction of that 
country from the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude to the 


thirty ſixth, and being inveſted with full power to ſettle and 
govern 


= 


tox gi. 


n the country, they had the model of a conſtitution 
framed, and a body of fundamental laws compiled by the 
celebrated Mr. Locke, 

On this plan the lords proprietors themſelves ſtood in 
the place of the king, and gave their aſſent or diffent, as 
bow thought proper, to all laws, appointed all officers, 
and beſtowed all titles of dignity ; and each lord in turn 
acted for the reſt. In the province they appointed two 
other branches, which in a great meaſure reſembled the 
legiſlature in England. They conſtituted three claſſes 
of nobility : the loweſt compoſed of thoſe to whom they 
had made grants of twelve thoufand acres of land, whom 
they ftiled barons : the next order had twenty-four thou- 
ſand acres, or two baronies, with the title of caffiques, 
who were to anſwer our earls : the third had two caffi- 
queſhips, or forty-eight thouſand acres, and were called 
landgraves, a title analogous to a duke. This body 
formed the upper houfe, The lower houſe was formed 
as it is in the other colonies, of reprefentatives from the 
ſeveral counties and towns, and the whole was called not 
an aſſembly, but a parliament. | 

Their firſt ſettlement was at a point of land toward 
the ſouthward, between two navigable rivers, called 
Aſhly and Cowper rivers, where they laid the founda- 
tion of a city called Charles Town, the preſent capital 
of the province. They expended about twelve thouſand 

unds in the firft ſettlement ; and the lords proprietors 
obſerving what advantages the other colonies derived 
from opening a harbour for refugees, and influenced by 
the humane diſpoſrtion of that excellent man who form- 
ed the model of their government, gave an unlimited to- 
leration to the people of all religious perſuafions. This 
induced a great number of diflenters, whom the govern- 
ment, contrary to juſtice and all the laws of policy, 
treated with a very ſevere hand, to remove with their 
fortunes and families into Carolina; and hence they 
ſoon became, at leaſt, as numerous as the church-men. 
But they could not preſerve themſelves from the jealouſy 
and hatred of thoſe of the church of England, who had 
brought a perſecuting ſpirit with them from their native 
country, and having a ＋ in one of their aſſemblies, 
attempted to exclude all diſſenters from a right of ſitti 
there. This produced daily diſſenſions, tumults, an 
tiots; which for many years hindered the colony from 
making that progteſs which might be 1 —— ſrom the 
fineneſs of the country. The people alfo fell into dif- 
putes with the lords proprietors, and provoking the In- 
dians by a feries of unjuſt and violent actions, gave oc- 
caſion to two wars, in which, however, they were vic- 
torious, and ſubdued almoſt all the Indian nations with- 
in their own bounds on this fide the Apalachian moun- 
tains, 

Theſe inteſtine diſtractions and wars kept the colony 
ſo low, that an aft of parliament was made to prevent 
the ruinous conſequences of theſe divifions by punting the 

rovince under the immediate care of the crown, and the 
ords proprietors accepted a recompence of about twenty- 
four thouſand pounds, both for the property and jurifdic- 
tion ; except earl Grenville, who kept his eighth part of 
the property, which comprehends near half of North Ca- 
rolina, on that part which borders on Virginia. Their 
conſtitution, where it differed from that of the other eo- 
lonies, was altered; and the country, for the more com- 
modious adminiftration of affairs, was divided into two 
diſtin& independent governments, called North and South 
Carolina, This happened in 1728. Soon after a firm 
peace was eſtabliſhed with all the neighbouring Indian 
nations, the province began to breathe and obtain 1 
on the return of peace and tranquility, and its trade has 
annually advanced fince that time with a rapid progreſs, 


SECT. X. 


Of GEORGMA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, principal Towns 
and Number of the Inhabitants. 5 


George II. It lies to the ſouthward of Caro 
from which it is ſeparated on the north by the river Sa- 
100 | 


FORGIA received its name from his late 22 
ina, 
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ſometimes ſuffer by thunder an 


— 


vanna; it has the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt the river 


of St. John, which divides it from Eaſt F lorida, on the 


ſouth ; and on the weſt it is bounded by Louiſiana 
lately ceded by the French. | 

What has been faid of the heat; thunder; and lightning 
of Carolina, may be ſaid with propriety of them here, 
Georgia lying ſtill more to the ſouthward; The planters 

zetin nd lightning deſtroying 
e timber and houſes, and its killing their ſlaves an 
cattle. 

The land lying low near the coaſt is woody, but at the 
diſtance of twenty-five miles begins to riſe into hills, 
which at length terminate in the Apalachian or Alegany 
mountains, From the foot of theſe mountains to the 
coaſt the country is level. The river Savanna is of ſuch 
a length, that canoes may fail up it fix hundred miles, 
and boats half that way. The coaſt of Georgia is de- 
fended from the fury of the Atlantic occan by being lined 
all along with a range of iſlands, and both theſe and the 
continent being thick ſet with trees, tender the interme- 
diate channel very pleaſant; About ſeventy miles from 
the ſhore of Georgia are ſand-banks, and the water 
ſhoaling radually till within fix miles of land, the banks 
become ſo ſhallow as to be impaſſable,. except in the 
channels between the bars, which were formerly thought 
a ſufficient ſecurity from any attempts of an enemy's fleet, 
tilt the Spaniards paſſed theſe. channels in 1742, and 
landed in the iſtand of St. Simon, which would have 
inevitably fallen into their hands, had not their ſcheme 
been fruſtrated by general Oglethorpe. 

After paſſing the bars, ſhips find a ſecure and commo- 
dious harbour in the mouth of the river Savanna, , and 
fouth of it is a till more capacious road, named Teky- 
Sund, where a large fleet may ride in between ten and 
fourteen fathom water, being land-locked, and havin 
ſafe entrance over the bar, The flood-tide on this c 
moſtly riſes ſeyen feet. | | 

This province abounds in cattle, and with a multi- 
tude of wild beaſts, birds, and.poiſonaus reptiles, which 
are in general the ſame as in Carolina. 

Rice is faid'to grow here rather better than in, Caro- 
lina, which, with corn and indigo, may be eſtcemed its 
principal commodities. They have made ſome beginnings 


towards cultivating the vine; and great expectations have 


been long raiſed, of their producing large quantities of 
ſilk ; this was one of the principal views of the truſtees 
at the firſt ſettlement of this province ; indeed both; theſs 
branches may hereafter become conſiderable, the climate 


and foil being proper fot them, as hath been ſufficients 
ly oy by a variety of experiments. OT: 
he principal towns in Georgia are Sayanna, the 
capital, ſeated in the thirty- fuſt degree fifty- eight minutes 
north latitude, The houſes and- ware-houſes are built 
at a diſtance from each other, to prevent the ſpreading 
of fire, and form ſeveral ſpacious ſquares and wide ſtreets: 
The town is extremely well ſituated for trade, as the na- 
* of the river Savanna on which it ſtands, and from 
which it takes its name, is very. ſecure, and ſhips of 
three hundred tons burthen may lie within fix yards of 
the town, where the worm does not eat into them. In 
the town is a church, a meeting-houſe, a wharf, and 
ſome other public buildings; and near it the orphan- 
houſe, founded by Mr. Whitfield, which is converted 
iato a college for the education of young men for the 
miniſtry, Nee 
About four miles within land from the river are the 
villages of Highgate and Hampſtead, which lie about à 
mile diftant from each other, The inhabitants ſettled 
there apply themſelves chiefly to gardening, and ſupply 
the town of Savanna with greens and roots. 
Two hundred miles farther up the river; which is na- 


vigable ſo far for large boats, is Auguſta ; which ſtands 


upon a ſpot of ground of the greateſt fertility, and is ſo 
commodiouſly feated for the Indian trade, that from the 
firſt eftabliſhment of the colony it has been in a vety 


flouriſhing condition, and very early maintained fix hun- 


dred whites in that trade only : for their trade with the 
Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees is very con- 
ſiderable for ſkins :. they alſo deal with them for a few 
furs; but theſe are of an inferior ſort ; it being obſerved, 
that, by - _ diſpoſition of Providence, the animals 

that 
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that bear fur have it more thick, arid of a ſofter and finer 
kind, in proportion as you approach to the northward ; 
for the greater the cold, the better they are cloathed. 

The inhabitants of this province, who are a mix- 
ture of Epiſcopalians and Diſſenters, amount at preſent 
to about eight thouſand whites, and twenty thouſand 
negtoes. | 

he governor is appointed by his majeſty, and the 

form of government is the ſame as in the other royal 
governments, -and particularly the two Carolinas, Vir. 
ginia, New Jerſey, and New York. 


SECT. XI. 
A Hiſtory of the Settlement of the Province of Georgia. 
* NG province of Georgia was divided from. South 


Carolina and a ſettlement begun there in 1732, in 
conſequence of a repreſentation made to his late majeſty 
George II. by ſome generous and compaſſionate. noble- 
men and gentlemen, who obſerving that a conſiderable 
number of people in theſe kingdoms were, by a variety of 
misfortunes, rendered incapable of ſubfiſting in ſuch a 
way as to be uſeful to themſelves and the community, 
formed the deſign of ſettling that part of America which 
ws ape formed our frontier towards the Spaniards and 

rench ; and though within the bounds of the province 
of South Carolina, was in reality no part of it; as not be- 
ing at all ſettled, and therefore rather a burthen than an 
advantage to the province to which it belonged. They 
therefore applied to the crown for ſufficient power to ſet 
this undertaking on foot, and meeting with all- the en- 
couragement they could expe: or defire, eaſily obtained 
a very extenſive charter. Their next care was to raiſe a 
fund ſufficient to ſend bver -a c,onfiderable number of 
people, and provide them. with all kinds of neceſſaries, 
towards which they ſubſc.cibed-liberai.y themſelves, ob- 
tained conſiderable ſums by way of colle ion, and had a 
grant from the parliargent of ten thouſand pounds. 
In forming the ple. n of this frontier ſettlement, it was 
ewes to conſider, each ſettler in the double capacity 
of a planter and a ſoldier, and not only to provide them 
tools for the cul vation of the land, but arms for their 
defence, and tc, have them taught the uſe of both. It 
was alſo reſol ed, that upon the firſt ſettling of their 
colony, towns ſhould be laid out, and lands allotted all 
the men for their ſupport, as near thoſe.towns as poſſible. 
It was agreed that Fwy lot of land. ſhould. conſiſt of fifty 
acres, and that it ſhould be granted them in tail male, as 
the propereſt tenure for the colony in its infancy; and, 
with reſpe& to any hardſhips that might ariſe.from this 
tenure, they determined to remedy them occaſionally, 
till ſuch time as the condition of the colony ſhould ren- 
der an alteration neceſſary. They alſo reſolved to pro- 
hibit the uſe of negroes, which they conſidered as abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with the deſign of forming a frontier 
colony, and in many reſpects both inconvenient and 
dangerous, | | ; | 
| aving concluded on theſe diſpoſitions, it was reſolved 
to ſend over a hundred and fourteen perſons, men, wo- 
men, and children, out of ſuch as were in low circum- 
ſtances, and on that account unable to follow any buti- 
neſs in England, and who if in debt had leave from their 
creditors to go; and of ſuch as were recommended by 
the miniſter, church-wardens, and overſeers of their re- 
ſpective pariſhes z and James Oglethorpe, Eſq; one of 
the truſtees, generouſly offered to go and form the ſettle- 
ment at his own expence. . At length the people being 
examined whether any of them had any objections to the 
terms and conditions propoſed, they declared they were 
fully ſatisfied with them,, and executed articles under 
their hands and ſeals, teſtifying their conſent. But four 
of them deſiring their daughters might inherit as well as 
their ſons, and that their widows dower might be con- 
ſidered, the truſtees reſolved, that all who ſhould defire it 
ſhould have the privilege of naming a ſucceſſor tothe lands 
granted them, who, in caſe the poſſeſſor ſhould die with- 
out iſſue male, ſhould hold the ſame to them and their 
heirs for ever; and that the widows ſhould have their 


thirds as in England; this reſolution was immediately 


communicated to all the people, who. now expre 

themſelves fully ſatisfied, pe truſtees then N 
form of government, and eſtabliſhed under their ſeal a 
court of judicature for trying cauſes, as well criminal as 
civil, in the town of Savanna, the name given to the firt 
town to be raiſed: they alſo appointed a bailiff, a recor- 
der, two conſtables, and two tythingmen out of ſuch of 
the ſettlers as appeared moſt Aer and prudent. 

Mr. Oglethorpe ſet out from Graveſend with the co- 

lony, and arrived at Carolina on the fifteenth of January, 
1733. That gentleman choſe a pleaſant, convenient, 
and healthful ſpot ten miles up the —.— river. While 
the town was building he kept a ſtrict diſcipline, allow- 
ing none of the people to ſwear or get drunk; they were 
debarred the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and inſtead of rum 
had Engliſh beer. In the mean time ſome of the land - 
was ploughed up, and part of it ſowed with wheat. Two 
or three gardens were alſo ſowed with pot-herbs, &c, and 
fruit-trees planted. The limits of the town were pal- 
liſadoed, and every thing went on with the utmoſt re- 
gularity. 
Things being in ſome forwardneſs, and every man 
being appointed his proper ſtation and employment, Ms. 
Oglethorpe went to Charles, Town to ſolicit ſuccours for 
his colony, where both the afſembly and people in ge- 
neral contributed largely to the affiftance of the new- 
comers, Five hundred pounds of this money he laid out in 
cattle, and having given directions for whatever his peo- 
ple might want at Charles Town, returned to Savanna. 

On his arrival he found that the chiefs of the Lower 
Creek Indians were come to treat of an alliance with the 
new colony. He received them in one of the new houſes, 
and in the moſt amicable and friendly manner concluded 
a treaty of alliance and trade with them. 

This treaty being concluded, Mr. Oglethorpe return- 
ed to England, taking with him a number of the Indian 
chiefs and principal warriors, who were preſented to his 
majeſty, and afterwards took a tour through the king- 
dom. They here deſired the truſtees that the weights, 
meaſures, prices, and qualities of goods to be purchaſed 
by them with ſkins, might be, ſettled :- that no body 
might be allowed to trade with them without a licence 
from the truſtees, that if they were injured they might 
know where to complain; and that there might be — 
one ſtore-houſe in each Indian town for ſupplying. them 
with the goods they might want to purchaſe ; and that 
in each the traders ſhould be obliged to furniſh them at 
the fixed prices, alledging that the traders had often, in 
an arbitrary manner, raiſed the price of goods, and de- 
frauded them in their weights and meaſures, which had 
frequently created animoſities between the Engliſh and 
Indians. In compliance with this requeſt the truſtees 
procured ſeveral acts of parliament, among which was 
one for maintaining peace with theſe Indians, .and ano- 
ther to prevent the importation and uſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors in Georgia. | | 

Things being thus ſettled, two. embarkations were 
made the ſame year, chiefly of Saltzburghers, who, with 
others that went before, built and ſettled a town called 
Ebenezer, upon the river Savanna, The next year the 
colony of South Carolina ſending over a memorial relat- 
ing their danger from the French and Spaniards, the par- 
liament granted the truſtees an extraordinary ſupply of 
twenty-ſix thouſand pounds, and very conſiderable bene- 
factions were made both in Great Britain and Carolina; on 
which account great numbers of people were ſent, chief- 
ly conſiſting of perſecuted German Proteſtants, and others 
from the north of Scotland, 8 4 

Some Highlanders arrived in Georgia in 1735, ſettled 
on the river Alatamahar, about ſixeeen miles from the 
iſland of St. Simon, which is ſeated at the mouth of that 
river, and there built a town called Darien, which name 
they afterwards changed to that of New Inverneſs. 

On the ſixth of February following arrived four hun- 
dred and ſeventy perſons, under the direction of Mr. 
Oglethorpe, and were ſettled upon the iſland of St. Si- 
mon, which is about forty miles in extent, has a rich 
and fruitful ſoil, and is full of oak and hickery trees, in- 
termixed with meadows. The Creek Indians upon this 
occaſion came down, and claiming a right to the land, 


were treated with and prevailed upon to agree, that the 
| | Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſhould poſſeſs it, and all the adjacent iſlands ; 
hich ſtep being taken, the Engliſh built there the town 


of Frederica, ſo called from prince Frederic, his preſent 


majeſty's father. And this being then the ſouthern bar- 
ner, a regular fortreſs was built there, ſtrengthened with 
four baſtions and a ſtrong battery ; other fortifications 


became ſo conſiderable, as to excite the jealouſy of the 
Spaniards, However, the governor of St. Auguſtine 
concluded an amicable agreement with Mr. Oglethorpe 


and the Engliſh — upon very ſafe and advantageous | 


terms; but it ſoon appeared that this governor was not 
in the ſecret of the court of Spain; for the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry diſapproved of the treaty, and prepared to attack 
Georgia; on which a regiment of fix hundred men was 
ſent over for the defence and protection of the place, and 
25 an encouragement to theſe ſoldiers the truſtees allowed 
each of them five acres of land, and after being ſeven 
years in the ſervice they ſhould have a regular diſcharge, 
and be entitled to a grant of twenty acres. 
In the beginning of the year 1737, the parliament 
nted the truſtees twenty thouſand pounds more for 
the farther ſettling and ſecuring the colony, on which 
the truſtees made another embarkation of perſecuted Ger- 
man Proteſtants, and all the towns laid out in Georgia 
received great ſupplies. 

In the mean time the truſtees, by their letters and in- 
ſtructions to the magiſtrates, had conſtantly exhorted and 
encouraged the people to cultivate their lands ; but in 
1738, finding that many continued in idleneſs, they gave 


orders that none who. neglected to cultivate their lands 


ſhould receive ſupplies from the ſtores. Soon after a part 
of the people ſent over a memorial, complaining of the 
want of a fee imple in their lands, and of their not be- 
ing permitted the uſe of negroes. But thoſe who were 
ſettled on the frontier, and were conſequently moſt ex- 
poſed to the Spaniards, having by their induſtry improv- 
ed their plantations ſo as to draw from them a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence, ſent over a counter memorial, in which 
they repreſented. the diſadvantages and dangers that would 
ariſe from the [permiſſion of negroes- However, an al- 
moſt general. ſpirit of diſcontent ſoon prevailed ; and tho' 
ſuch great ſums had been expended, and fuch prudent 
regulations taken in the ſettlement of this colony, its 
propreſs was far from anſwering the expectations of the 
* 94 ahd merchants. The prohibition of rum, tho' 
ſpecious in appearance, had a very bad effect, the ſettlers 
wanting _— to ſupport their ſtrength. and ſpirits 
under the extraordinary and unuſual heat of the climate, 
and where its dampneſs in ſeveral places expoſed them to 
agues and fevers. 
in a manner deprived them of the vent they had for the 
only commodities they could ſend to market, lumber and 
corn, which could fe no where but in the ſugar iſlands; 
and with this reſtriction of rum they could take wy 
little from them in return. They were obliged to wor 
themſelves, : while the natives of Virginia and Carolina 
were in a much eaſier ſituation, and had their labour per- 
formed by their ſlaves. Indeed 1 and Carolina 
were originally ſettled without the help of negroes ; but 
this they- did not conſider, and they were unwilling to 
ſubmit to extraordinary hardſhips, while they found their 
neighbours in a much more eaſy fituation. Many quit- 
ted the laborious life of planters to reſide more at their 
eaſe at Savanna, by the exerciſe of their ſeveral trades 
and profeflions. In ſhort, horſe-races and other diver- 
ſions were ſoon ſet on foot, and ſuch a ſpirit of idleneſs 
began to prevail as eaſily accounted for their eagerneſs 
in deſiring the uſe of negroes. 

At length a ſpirit of diſcontent almoſt generally pre- 
vailed ; they quarrelled with one another and with their 
magiſtrates ; they complained ; they remonſtrated ; and 
obtaining no . ſatisfation, many of them left Georgia, 
and "diſperſed themſelves among the other colonies ; ſo 
that of above two thouſand people, who had been carried 
thither at a great expence from. Europe, in a little time 
"tis ſaid that not above ſeven or eight hundred were to be 
found in this province: upon which the truſtees, in 1252, 
ſurrendered their charter to the crown, and the govern- 
ment took the country under their own care; annulled 
al the particular regulations that had been made; allowed 


were alſo raiſed in different places. The colony now | 


But what was worſe, this prohibition 
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them the unlimited uſe of negroes, with the importation 
of rum, and left Georgia exactly on the ſame footing 
with Carolina; ſince which time it has been gradually, 
but lowly, encreaſing in the number of irs inhabitants, 


. 
Of FI ORI D a. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Prodice ; with d 
particular Deſcription of the Cabbage-tree, and a contiſe Ace 


HE country to which the Spaniards have given the 
name of Florida, and which, by the late treaty, 
was ceded to Great Britain, was firſt diſcovered by Se- 
baſtian Cabot, in 1496, eighteen years before it was 
known to the Spaniards, That nation gave it a very 
great extent, including under the name of Florida iſ 
the country from the twenty-fifth degree ſix minutes to 
the thirty-ninth degree thirty-eight minutes north lati- 
tude, pau Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia; but 
what is properly called the peninſula of Florida is bound- 
ed by Georgia on the north, by the Miſfiſſippi and the 
gulph of Mexico on the weſt, by that of Florida on the 
outh, and by the channel of Bahama and the Atlantic 
ocean on the eaſt ; extending from Georgia to Cape 
Florida, between the twenty-fifth degree fix minutes 
and the thirtieth degree fifty eight minutes north Tatitude 
and its moſt eaſtern coaſt lies in about the eighty- firſt 
degree thirty minutes weſt longitude from London. 
he air, though hot, is pure and wholeſome, and the 
ſoil remarkably rich and fruitful, frequently proJucing 
two or three crops of Indian corn in a year, and, with 


proper cultivation, might be made to bear every ſort of 


grain, &c. It abounds with all kinds of timber, parti- 
cularly oak, cypreſs, palms, cedar, pines, and cheſnut- 
trees; but above all ſaſſafras is found in the greateſt 
plenty: excellent limes, mulberries, oranges, peaches, 
cocoas, and plums, alſo grow here in great abundance, 
with many other fruits of a delicious flavour; olives and 
vines likewiſe of various forts are the natural produce of 
the country, and the land is thought to. be as proper for 
the cultivation of the grape as the warm countries of Eu- 
rope. Cotton alſo grows wild here in great abundance ; 
hemp and flax are alſo very common. 

One of the moſt fingular trees in this or any other 
country is the cabbage-tree, by ſome authors called the 
palmeto royal; “and well, ſays the reverend and learned 
++ Mr, Hughes, may it be called royal, from its great 
< height, majeſtic appearance, and beauty of its waving 
« foliage : neither the tall cedar of Lebanon, nor any of 
<< the trees of the foreſt, are equal to it in height, beauty, 
and proportion.“ The trunk bulges out a little near 
the ground, which gives it the becoming appearance of 
a ſubſtantial baſis to ſupport its towering height. It is 
generally as ſtraight as an arrow; and ſcarce can a pillar 
of the niceſt order in architecture be more regular, eſpe- 
cially when it is of about thirty years growth. It riſes 
above a hundred feet in height, and the trunk near the 
earth is then about ſix or ſeven feet in circumference, the 
whole body growing tapering to the top, The colour 
of the bark reſembles that, of an aſh- tree, and is faintly 
clouded at about the diſtance of every four or five inches 
with the veſtigia of the fallen-off branches : this colour 
of the bark continues till within about twenty-five or 
thirty ſeet of the extremity, where it alters at once from 


an aſh-colour_to a beautiful deep ſea-green, and thus 


continues to the top. About five feet above the begin- 
ning of the green part, the trunk is encircled with its nu- 
merous branches; all the Jowermoſt ſpreading horizon- 
tally with great regularity, and the extremeties of many 
of the higher branches bend wavering downwards, like ſo 
many plumes of feathers, Theſe branches, when full 
grown, are about twenty feet long, and are thick ſet on 
the trunk, riſing gradually ſuperior one to another, and 


the top is terminated by a beautiful upright green conic 
ſpire. Theſe branches are decorated with a very great 


number of green pointed 4 ſome of them near three 
feet long, and in inch and x half broad, growing nar- 


rower towards their points, as well as gradually de- 
| creaſing 


laſt ſeparates it from the Bahama Iſlands; on the ſouth 
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creaſing in length towards the extremities of the branches. | | 


It is obſerved that the lowermoſt branch drops monthly 
from the tree, carrying with it an exfoliated circular 
lamen of the green part of the tree from the ſetting on of 
the branches to the aſh-colour part. This, and the branch 
to which it is always fixed, fall together. When the loſs 
of this lower branch happens, the green conic ſpire, 
which iſſues from the center of the uppermoſt branches, 
and riſes ſuperior to all, burſts, and throws from its fide 
a young branch, which continues the uppermoſt, till a- 
nother of the lowermaſt branches drops off: then the 


ſpire ſends forth again another branch ſuperior in fituation-- 


to the laſt. Thus the loſs of the branches below is ſup- 
plied by thoſe above. 

The infide texture of the leaves appears to be ſo many 
longitudinal chread-like filaments, which, being ſpun, are 
uſed in making cordagt of every kind, as well as fiſhing- 
nets. What is called the cabbage lies in many thin, 
white, brittle flakes, which have ſomething of the taſte 
bf almonds, and when boiled has ſomewhat the taſte of a 
cabbage 3; but is ſweeter and more agreeable, | 

The fea-coaſt is very flat, ſandy, and full of ſhoals ; 
and on the level ſhore are a prodigious number of oyſters 
adhering to the mangrove trees, with which the ſouthern 
coaſt is covered. Among the more precious productions 
may be reckoned cochineal,' of which there is both the 
5 5 _ the cultivated ; but the latter is b - the moſt 
valuable. The indigo plant grows plentifully in many 
of the ſouthern — of the Pes Ambetzriſe is like- 


wife frequently to be met with on the coaft, from the moſt | 


ſouthern cape of Florida as. far as Mexico. 

Animal food is here in great plenty, and very good in 
its kind, particularly beef, veal, and mutton. The coun- 
try alſo feeds a multitude of ſwine, the flefh of which is 


oy goods there being no want of acorns, cheſnuts, and 
Tuch food as is proper for their nouriſhment, Horſes are 
alfo bred here fit for the ſaddit and draught, and fo cheap, 
that they may be purchaſed for any trifle brought from 


Europe. 
The wild beaſts found in the country are the panther, 


bear, catamountain, buffalo, deer, Hare, goats, rabbits, ; 
f : y 1 — | poſes as Georgia, for raiſing of corn, rice, indigo, and 


beavers, otters, foxes, Tacoons, flying Tquirrels, the 
— warre, opoſſum, guano, and ſeveral kinds of 
akes. 
Fowl are here in great plenty, as cranes, wild geeſe | 
and ducks, herons, turtle-doves, partridges, thruſhes, 
Jays, hawks, and ctows ; the curoſoe, the maccaw, the 
umming-bird, and an almoſt infinite number of others, 
fothe of which have their plamage elegantly variegated. 
> rivers abound with fiſh, and alfo with that deſtruc- 
tive animal the alligator. 


SECT. XII. 


Eaſ and Nin Flirida feparately con ſilrred. The Situation 
. advantages, = Abe of each. 


1 ** country of Florida is now divided into two diſ- 
| tin governments, under the names of Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida, and we ſhall begin with the former, on ac- 
count of its being contiguous to Georgia. 

Eaft Florida is bounded on the north oa; Sou | 
which it is ſepatated by the tiver St. John; on the eaſt 
by the Atlantic ocean and the gulph of Florida, Which 


by the gulph of Florida, which there ſeparates it from 
the iſland of Cuba; and on the weſt by the gulph of 
Mexico and Weſt Florida. | 

The eaſtern and ſouthern part of Eaſt Florida confifts 
of about twenty-four iſlands of pretty large extent, and a 
ſtill greater number of ſmaller ones, all formed by narrow 


ſtreights and bays, which run in from the weft and join 


others from the ſouth and the eaſt. Theſe ſtreights are 
improperly called rios, or rivers. One of the principal 
of the bays is named Laguna del Eſpittu Santo, or the 
lake of the Holy Ghoſt, which extends from north to 
ſouth about twenty-ſeven leagues, and is near eight leagues 
wide: it has ſeveral communications with the bays on 
the weſt ſide of the peninſula, as well as with the gulph 
of Florida. — — * 
| I 
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Bahia de Carlos, or Charles s. ba is feat 
weſt coaſt, extending about fourteen PA role, the 
eaſt from its entrance, and is about five leagues oy 1 
the broadeſt part; but has only three fathoms was, 1 
has ſeveral openings between the iſtands, the chief 5 
which communicates with the Laguna del Eſoir 
yu ago 59m K ; FF 
he Bahia del Eſpiritu Santo is about four | | 
the north-eaft of the Bahia de Carlos, on the en w 
coaſt, and is a large and noble 1 extending above twen 
leagues in length, and fix in breadth, where broad 


"having from five to ſeven fathoms water, except at the 


outlet that goes into the Laguna del Efpiritu San 
where it is no more than two fathoms. This bay Which 
lies from ſouth to eaſt, is in about twenty-ſeven d r 
thirty minutes north latitude, and is capable of feceivins 
the largeſt fleet that ever was collected in this part of the 
world ; and may, in caſe of any rupture, be of great im. 
portance to the crown of Great Britain; for the galleons in 
their paſſage from Vera Cruz to the Havanna, are obig 
ed, by reaſon of their north-eaſt trade-winds, to fm 
away to the northward, and generally keep as near the 
coaft of Florida as poſſible. 

On the ſouth-eaſt of Florida is a large chain of illandt 
and rocks, called Cayos de los Martyres, which extend 
in a circular form, in twenty-four degrees forty minutes 
north latitude, at the diftance of thirteen leagues from 
Punta Florida, the moſt ſouthern point. In 1733 a fle 
of fourteen galleons, on their return through the gulph 
of Florida for Old Spain, ran foul of theſe rocks, occa- 
ſioned by the ignorance of the admirel, Don Roderigo 
de Torres. One of the captains diſobeying the admiral 
lignals, by that means avoided the danger, and faved his 
ſhip; but the other thirteen were entirely loft, with gren 
part of their treaſure : and for many years after theſe 
rocks were much frequented by the Spaniſh and Indian 
divers, who were often fo ſucceſsful as to recoyer grea 
quantities of dollars. 

The ſoil of Eaſt Florida in general is not ſo good as that 
in Georgia; but the north part of it adjacent to Georgia 
is much like it, and may be improved to the {ame pur- 


filk; and in the weſt part of this province is ſome very 


| good land, capable of being improved to great advantage. 


owever, great part of the coaſt, both of the continent 
and the prodigious cluſter of iſlands included in Eaſt 
Florida, is very ſandy and barren; but farther within 
land it is ſaid to be very fertile. 

There are ſome good ſettlements begun in this pro- 
vince under the direction of colonel Grant, the preſent 
governor : there is a proſpect of its ſoon becoming a 
flouriſhing province, and as inhabitants are at this time 
flocking to it from ſeveral coumries in Europe, it will 


doubtlels be in a ſhort time a place of conſiderable con- 


uence. | x 
pr Auguſtine, the principal town in this province, is 
feated near the borders of Georgia, in the twenty-ninth 
degree fifty minutes north latitude, and was built by the 
Spaniards, who ſutrendered it at the late peace, The 
city runs along the fhore-at the foot of a pleaſant hill 
adorned with trees, and is of-an oblong form, divided by 


| four regular ſtreets. 'crofling each other at right angles. 


Down by the ſea- ſide, about three quarters of à mile 
ſouth of the town, ſtands the church and monaſtery of 
St. Auguſtine. The beſt built part of the town 1s on 
ading to the caſtle, which is called Fort 
St. John. This is @ ſquare building of ſoft ſtone, for- 
tified with whole baftions, a rampart twenty feet high, 
with a parapet nine feet thick, and is cazemated. I be 
town is likewiſe fortified with baſtions, and incloſed with 
a ditch : the whole well furnifhed with cannon, 


| harbour is formed by the-north end of Santa Anaſtals, at 
Hand nine leagues in length, and a long point of lan 


divided from the continent by the river St. Mark, which 
falls into the ſea a little zbove the caſtle. At the en- 
trance of this harbour are the north and fouth breakers, 
which form two channels, whoſe bars have from eight to 


nine feet water over them at low tide. On the north 


and ſouth are two Indian towns without the city wa, 
The exports at preſent from Eaſt Florida are but ſmall, 


the produce of their trade with the Indians being of 
l 
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chief they have to ſpare ; for as the country was four 
years ago almoſt entirely uncultivated, and there are but 
few inhabitants, no great improvements can yet be ex- 
ected. 

"Welt Florida is bounded on the eaſtward by Eaſt Flo- 
rida, on the ſouth by the gulph of Mexico, on the weſt 
by the river Miſſiſſippi, and on the north by the country 
of the Chicketaws ; and is a narrow lip extending from 
eaſt to weſt along the coaſt of the bay of Mexico. It 
was ſeized upon by the French, who begun a ſettlement 
at Penſacola in 1720, and enjoyed it till the treaty of 
Fontainbleau in 1763, when it was ceded to his Britannic 
majeſty, who formed it into a diſtinct government. 

Captain Robinſon, who took a view of this country ſo 
lately as the year 1763, ſays, “the country all round is 
« wonderfully delightful and fertile, and about Penſa- 
© cola abounds with various herbs, ſhrubs, evergreens, 
« and meadows well ſtocked with cattle, From Penſa- 
& cola, he adds, I coaſted eaſtward for two hundred miles, 
« jn a brigantine, to St. Mark d' Apalache, ſcarcely ever 
„ loſing ſight of land. We were becalmed ſo cloſe to 
the ſhore as to be able to pitch a biſcuit upon it, near 
« forty miles eaſt of Penſacola, the firmament being 
6 very ſerene. In this ſtate I ſtood contemplating on the 
« rich and bountiful hand of nature: looking which 
% way I pleaſed, I was equally attracted with a view of 
<< the moſt raviſhing proſpects. The ſhore level, riſin 
6 gradually into eminences, cloathed with the fineſ 
© yerdure and ſpontaneous productions, interſperſed pro- 
« miſcuouſly, as mulberries, cedar, coco, vanilla, moho, 
* cabbage-trees, &c. the laſt towering their round tops 
above the reſt, as if conſcious of their ſovereign dignity. 
% About ſixty miles farther eaſt we were again impeded 
& in our voyage by the ſame cauſe, cloſe to the pleaſant 
little town of Santa Joſeph, We made no ſtay here, 
„ by reaſon the wind was up very ſoon, but the face of 
© the country is as before deſcribed, only a few miles 
“round St. Joſeph it is ſomewhat more mountainous, 
© Soon after we arrived at St. Mark d' Apalache, the 
& ſecond town in Florida, on the northern extreme of 
% Apalachy-bay. In ſailing along to the above place, 
© the coaſt was much the ſame as already mentioned. 
This town is exceedingly beautiful and pleaſant, 
& ſtanding on the ſlope of a hill, and tolerably regular 
& built of ſtone, except ſome few baracas. Here are 

& two convents, one of Jeſuits, and the other of Fran- 
* ciſcans : the exterior parts of the town are fortified in 
& the Spaniſh mode, rather as a defence, I ſuppoſe, a- 
& gainſt the natives, than the Europeans. From the 
cc excellent and central poſition of this fine port, it car- 
e ries on a good trade in its own river, and the interior 
<« parts as far as the Apalachian mountains. It is looked 
C upon to carry on more commerce than all the other 
<« ſettlements in Florida put together. 

« Curioſity induced me one day to take a journey of 
t eight or nine miles into the country. I ſound abun- 
« dance of extreme fine mulberry- trees, larger than any 
J ever ſaw in Italy: the leaves are well known to be 
<« the food of the 3 the climate and all other 
c neceſſaries being adapted for their nouriſhment : never- 
ce theleſs, it remained unregarded by the Spaniards, 
ce though it has produced, ten years ago, filk as good 
« as any in Europe. On wy return to the town of St, 
« Mark d' Apalache, I met with exquiſite grapes inter- 
« ſperſed up and down, exceeding the muſcadine in 
« bulk, and with ſomething of their flavour.” 

There are at preſent in this province about fix thou- 
ſand inhabitants; but their number is increaſing very faſt, 
it being more healthy and inviting than Eaſt Florida, 

eſpecially in the * . parts near the bank of the 
Miſniſſippi; and it is not to be doubted but that in a few 
years this will be arich and flouriſhing province. : 

The principal town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola 2 
mentioned, ſeated on the iſland of Santa Roſa, whic is 
thirty-three miles in length, and ſeparated from the main 
land by a channel half a league over, but only navigable 
for ſmall boats. The landing- place is within the bay in 
very ſhallow water, the town being ſeated on a ſandy 


ſhore as white as ſnow, that can only Be approached by 


ſmall veſſels. The road is, however, one of the beſt in 
all the gulph of Mexico, in, which veſſels may lie in 
100 
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ſafety againſt every kind of wind. The bottom̃ affords 
excellent anchorage ; and the ſea, which is never agitated, 
on account of its being ſurrounded by the land on every 
fide, is capable of containing a great number of ſhips. 
Penſacola was lately defended by a ſmall fort ſurrounded 
by ſtoccadoes, and the principal houſe is the governor's, 
which is a very handſome building, adorned with turrets 
on the top. As many of the French who inhabited this 
town before the treaty haye choſen to become Britiſh ſub- 
jects for the ſake of keeping their eſtates, this will con- 
tribute to the ſpeedy peopling this province, where there 
are ſeveral other ſmall towns; the inhabitants alrcady 
carry on a conſiderable trade with the Indians, and ex- 
port great quantities of ſkins; the French inhabitants 
alſo raile a great deal of rice, 


SECT. XIV. 


The Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Indians 
of Florida. 


1 * Indians of Florida are of an olive complexion; 
their bodies are robuſt, and finely proportioned; 
but both ſexes go naked, except having a deer ſkin round 
their waiſt. They ſtain their ſæin with the juice of plants; 
and have black and long hair, which they have a method 
of twiſting and binding upon the head ſo as to render it 
"oy becoming. The women, who are handſome and 
well ſhaped, are ſo active that they will climb with ſur- 
prizing ſwiftneſs to the tops of the higheſt trees, and 
ſw im acroſs broad rivers with their children on their backs. 
The men make uſe of bows and arrows, which they 
manage with great dexterity ; the ſtrings of their bows 
are made of the finews of ſtags, and they arm the end of 
their arrows with ſharp ſtones or the teeth of fiſhes. 

With reſpe& to their religion, they worſhip the ſun 
and moon, and have an extreme averſion to all Chriſtians, 
which is the leſs to be wondered at, as the horrid cruel- 
ties exerciſed by the Spaniards on the natives of the ad- 
jacent iſland of Cuba, and other places, could not fail of 
exciting the utmoſt abhorrence and dread in their minds. 
The Spaniards, according to their uſual cuſtom, charge 
them with many vices, in order to caſt as fair a colour 
as they can over their inhuman behaviour to the Indians, 
both of this and other countries, whom they firſt but- 
chered, and then repreſented as ſavage barbarians, in 
order to palliate the crime, and in ſome degree apologize 
for ſuch cruel proceedings. | 

Their œconomy, with regard to the management and 
diſtribution of their corn, which is accounted the com- 
mon ſtock of the public, is worthy of notice. The crop, 
which is calculated to ſerve only half the year, is collect. 
ed into granaries appointed for that purpoſe, and after. 
wards regularly delivered out to every family, in propor- 
tion to the number of perſons it contains. The ſoil is 
indeed capable of affording much more corn than they 
are able to conſume, but they chooſe to ſow no more 
than will ſerve them for that term, retiring for the re- 
mainder of the year into the deep receſſes of the foreſts, 
where they build huts of palm-trees, and live upon 
roots, wild-fowl, and fiſh, They are alſo very fond of 
the fleſh of alligators, the young of which are delicious, 
but have a ſtrong muſky ſmell. Their meat is dreſſed 
in the ſmoke upon a gridiron made of ſticks, and 
water ſerves them for their common drink. Ws 

The people are in general ſatisfied with one wife ; but 
the chiefs are indulged with more, though the children 
of only one of them ſucceed to the father's dignity, 

The government of the Floridans is in the hands of 
many chiefs, who are called caſſiques: they are generally 
at variance and at war with each other; but this is far 
from being carried on in an open manner; on the con- 
trary, they uſually make uſe of ſurprize, or ſtratagem, 
exerciſing great cruelty upon ſuch as they take priſoners, 
yet ſpare the women and children, whom they carry off 
and ſettle among them. When they have obtained a 
victory, they at their return home aſſemble all their 
friends, and feaſt three days and nights, ſpending the 
time in ſinging and dancing. In their war- like expedi- 


tions they carry with them honey and maize, and ſome- 
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times fiſh dried in the ſun. The chief marches at their 
head, carrying a club in one hand and a bow and arrows 
in the other; his quiver hangs at his back, and the reſt 
follow tumultuoufly with the ſame arms. They make 
their attacks with a horrible noiſe, not unlike the war- 
whoop of the Indians of the Six Nations. 

They, however, attempt nothing raſhly ; but previ- 

ouſty hold a conſultation, having a ſort of council, which 
conſiſts of twelve or fourteen choſen members, who 
have remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery 
in war, and have a conſiderable influence upon that ac- 
count. They aſſemble daily at the hut of the chief, 
who has a higher ſeat than. the reſt, entering according 
to ſeniority, and with their hands thrown above their 
heads each ſing their Ha he ya, while the reſt join with 
Ha ha ; after which they all take their ſeats. If the 
matter in debate be of great. moment, their prieſts, who 
are alſo a kind of conjurers and phyficians, with all who 
are diſtinguiſhed by their great age, are called in, and 
their opinions particularly aſked, Then the caſſique 
carries round a kind of liquor like our tea, made by the 
infuſion of the leaves of a certain tree. 
The burial of a deceaſed caffique is celebrated among 
them with great ſolemnity : they place upon his tomb 
the bowl out of which he was accuſtomed to drink, and 
Nick innumerable arrows in the earth around him, be- 
wailing his death for three days with faſting and loud la- 
mentations : the generality of them alſo cut off their hair, 
as a fingular teſtimony of their forrow. Their chieftains 
alſo ſet fire to and conſume all the arms and houſhold- 
furniture, together with the hut that belonged to the de- 
ceaſed ; after which ſome old you are deputed, who 
eve , during the ſpace of a „ at morning, 
2 2 — bewail him with 3 eadful — - 
a cuſtom that has E. formerly practiſed among ſome o 
the moſt civilized nations, particularly among the Ro- 
mans, who frequently hired women to weep at the fune- 
rals of their friends and relations. 


s ECT. xv. 


Of the in the back Settlements on the Banks of the 
| Miffſippi, the Miſauris, and the Ohio. 


HE river N riſes on the ſouthermoſt part 

of the Central Mountains already deſcribed, and 
has a courfe of three thouſand miles before it enters the 

ulph of Mexico. It riſes from a lake of a conſiderable 
fie, oppoſite to which is an opening in the mountain, 
from which a large ftream flows to the lake, cartying 
with it a red ſulphureous ſubſtance, by which the water 
is tinged, and on this account it is called the Red Lake, 
T his Take has on its ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſides a fine fertile 
country. 

The bfHH pi runs nearly ſouth-weſt from this lake 
for upwards of two hundred miles, where it is joined by 
a ſmall ftream from the weſtward ; and then turning 
nearly ſouth- eaſt for above three hundred miles, is join- 
ed by the Muddy River, and before that by anether not 

fo large, flowing to it from the north-eaſt, The Muddy 


River tifes from the ſouth of the Central Mountains out | 


of a large . — runs ſouth, inelining to the weſt, till 
435 


it meets th ſiippi, which, after its junction, is near 
two miles wide. The current from the head to this 
lace is generally pretty rapid, and has frequent and large 
ls ; but the country on both ſides of the river, and of 
the branches that flow into it, is exceeding fine and fer- 
tile : the timber lofty, but thin, and the trees ſcattered at 
a diſtance from each other: the plains large and beautiful: 
the air and climate, even quite to the head, moderate and 
agreeable : the winters ſhort and rarely ſevere ; though 
farther eaſtward, in the ſame latitude, they are quite the 
reverſe ; and the farther you travel to the weſtward, the 
more mild and temperate it grows, and the country is 
more agreeable and fertile. lakes and the rivers 
here abound with fiſh, and the wild oats, or rice, grow 
here in great plenty. On the wide extended plains are 


« multitude of wild cattle, and great plenty of deer, | par 


elks, and buffaloes, with ſome beavers, hares, and pan- 


erz. Here are wild-fow! in abundance, | eſpecially 
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turkies, and another kind of wild-fowl;'much larger and 
nearly as tall as a man: they run very ſwift, but cannot 
fly, except it be from ſome eminence, and a ſmall gic. 
bone * N : | 
is fertile country is at preſent inhabited h ; 
22 the White Indians from their — eren 
fairer complexion than any other of the original inhabi. 
tants of the continent. This nation is ſo numerous as 
to be able to raiſe between twenty and thirty thouſand 
men. They uſe no weapon but bows and arrows, to- 
mahawks, and a kind of wooden pikes; on which ac- 
count they frequently ſuffer greatly in battle, when at- 
tacked by the eaſtern Indians, who have the uſe of fire- 
arms, and frequently make excurſions againſt them, kill- 
ing and taking priſoners great numbers of them. Theſe 
Indians dwell together in large towns, and have commo- 
dious houſes 3 they raiſe Indian corn, tame the wild 
cows, and uſe both their milk and fleſ; they keep a 
great number of dogs, and are very expert in hunting ; 
ut have little or no commerce with any other nation 
—_ 8 the Europeans. 
he Miſfiſſippi, from the place where it is joined b 

the Muddy River, runs near two hundred . to the 
fouth, with a ſtrong and in ſome places a rapid current: 
it is then joined by a large river from the weſt, which 
riſes four hundred miles from the Central Mountains; 
its waters chiefly riſe from the north and north-eaſterly 
part of the Miſauri ridge, a double chain of mountains 
ſo called, that extend towards the iſthmus of Darien, 
This is named by the Indians the Bloody River, on ac- 
count of the long and bloody wars that have happened 
between the Indians here — thoſe to the eaſtward. Four 
hundred miles farther down, another river flows in from 
the north-weſt, that riſes near the Bloody River. The 


f | two laſt rivers are both inhabited by the Illinois Indians, 


who likewife poſſeſs the weſtern banks of the Miſſiffippi 
for ſeveral hundred miles, till you come to a river that 
flows into it from the eaſt, and riſes near the Green · bay, 
having but a ſhort carrying-place to the ſtream that dif- 
charges itſelf into that bay, and to another that falls into 
Lake Meſhigan, near Fort St, Joſeph, Fhe country 
near this branch of the Miſſiſſippi was once inhabited b 
the Illinois, but they are now moſtly retired to the vel 
fide of the Miſſiſſippi, only a few ſtill remain at the 
mouth of the above river, where the French had likewiſe 
begun a ſettlement, which extended fifty miles along the 
Miſfiſſippi, and a confiderable way up the river Illinois. 
There they raiſed excellent tobacco, and carried on 2 
large trade with the Indians up the Miſſiſſippi and on 
the lakes. They likewiſe raiſed excellent wheat, bar- 
ley, and other corn; and had formerly a good fort here, 
well garriſoned for their protection. Nes this place was 
ceded to the crown of Great Britain, the French ſettled a 
garriſon on the other fide of the river, where the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants have retired ; but as there were a 
confiderable number of Germans among them, they choſe 
to ſtay on this fide, and become Britiſh ſubjects. Near 
this fort is a village of Indians, but their largeſt ſettle- 
ment is on the weſt fide, ſome miles above this, where 
they have a town, in which are contained near eight 
thouſand men. They have alſo many large towns on 
the branches that fall into the river from the weſt. 

Theſe Indians live very comfortably, have pretty good 
houſes, and make great uſe of horſes ; their country alſo 
abounds with buffaloes, deer, elks, &c. The ſoil and 
air are agreeable and pleaſant : in ſome parts the trees 
are tall and handſome, and in other parts, for ſeveral 
hundred miles, there is ſcarce any timber to be found. 
| About a hundred and fifty miles below where the Miſ- 
ſitfippi is joined by the Illinois on the eaſt fide, the 
Miſauris falls into it on the weſt. This laſt river riſes 
from the eaſt and ſouth - eaſt of the above Miſauri ridge 
of mountains, in many different ſtreams, for near a thou - 
ſand miles on this ſide, Which unite with each other at 
different places, and, after an eaſterly and ſouth- eaſterl 
courſe of near two thouſand miles, flow into the Mit. 
ſiſſi ppi. | 
It is perhaps impoſſible to find a finer country in any 
t of the earth, than that which is extended on each 
| fide of the Miſauris, with reſpect to the ſalubrity of the 
air or the fertility of the ſoil. There are in this country - 

| near 
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near a thouſand Indian towns, the inhabitants of which 
are called the Miſauri Indians, and are able to raiſe a 
great number of fighting men ; theſe people have nearly 
the ſame manners and cuſtoms as the Illinois, who are 
alſo very numerous. The goodneſs of the country they 
both inhabit, muſt render life eaſy and agreeable to per- 
ſons who, like them, are eontent with gratifying the 
demands of nature, without endeavouring to encreaſe 
theſe demands, by ſtudied refinements in dreſs, equipage, 
or the modes of living. Health, joy, peace, and plenty, 
ſeem here to take up their abode ; while care, anxiety, 
ambition, and the love of gold feem baniſhed from this 
happy repens FE 
The Mififfippi, after being joined by the Miſauris, is 
about fix miles wide, and continues its courſe ſoutherly, 
no conſiderable ſtream falling into it after this, for be- 
tween two and three hundred miles, when it js joined by 
the Ohio. The country on each ſide the Miſſiſſippi to 
this place is exceeding fine, nearly reſembling that juſt 
deſcribed ; but it enjoys a ſomewhat warmer climate. It 
is claimed by the Tweeghtwees, or Yeahtanees, on the 
eaſt ſide down to the Ohio, and eaſtwardly from the 
Mififippi as far as the Wabach, | 
The Ohio riſes in ſeveral branches, one of which is 
near Preſque Ile, within fix miles of the Lake Ontario. 
About ten miles down this branch ſtood Fort Du Beauf, 
from which place it is navigable for canoes and ſmall boats 
quite to the mouth. The courſe of this branch is ſouther- 
ly for ſeventy of eighty miles below the laſt- mentioned 
ort, where was another fort called Venango; but both 
this fort, with that of Preſque Iſle and Fort Du Beauf, 
were all deftroyed by the Indians in 1763. About 
twenty miles above this laſt fort are ſeveral little towns 
of the Mingos, who now belong to the Five Nations. 
Oppoſite toVelings fort this branch is joined by another 
large one from the north-eaſt, which rifes in the coun- 
try of the Five Nations ; and about half way from thence 
to Fort Pitt is another, which joins it from the north- 


eaſt, and after their meeting it is called the Ohio, till you 


come to Fort Pitt, where it is joined by the Monongahela, 
which riſes from the weſt ſide of the Alleadtty mountains 
in a great number of ſmall ſtreams, that ſoon unite and 
form this river. wud 

Fort Pitt ſtands upon a point of land between the 
rivers Monongahela and Ohio, and is a regular well- 
built fortreſs, kept in good order, and well garriſon- 
ed: it is a very neceſſary poſt for the protection of our 
frontiers; and indeed there are none in this count 
more ſo, except Niagara and Detroit. Near Fort Pitt is 
A coal-mine, made uſe of by the 88 for fuel ; 
but what is a ſtill greater advantage, the country is ex- 
tremely well watered by ſprings and rivulets, and has an 
eaſy communication with the ſea down the Miſſiſſippi, 
and with great part of the interior country of North A. 
merica by its ſeveral branches, the Wabach, Miſauris, 
Yeahtanees, the Ohio, &c. and with the great lakes by 
the way of Preſque Iſle, where, at a ſmall expence, the 
waters of the lake might be turned into the Ohio; and 
even at preſent the carrying-place extends but a ſmall 
diſtance, : 

From Fort Pitt the general courſe of the Ohio inclines 
to the ſouth for near a thouſand miles, according to the 
courſe of the river. At Fort Pitt it is a mile wide, but 

rows much wider before its junction with the Miſſiſſippi, 
it being joined by ſeveral ſtreams in its courſe thither. 

The country between the lakes and the junction of 
the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi for ſeveral hundred miles, and 
all the country between Fort St. Joſeph and the Green- 
bay, and between Detroit and the Illinois, and even 
much farther north than Detroit, is level, and has ex- 
cellent ſoil ; the climate is healthy and F and 
the winters ſhort and moderate: its natural productions 
are numerous and valuable: it is ſufficiently, but not 
too much, covered with trees, which are tall, beautiful, 
and fit for building; and, in ſhort, no country in the 
world is capable of richer improvements. | 


Below the riyer Ohio on the eaſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi, 


tion that can raiſe ten thouſand fighting men. 


The Chicketaws 
the banks of the Ohio, on the ſtreams that fall into that 
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down to its mouth, the country is poſſeſſed for near two 


hundred miles to the eaſtward by the Chicketaws, a na- 


This 
country is indeed ſandy, and inferior to that juſt deſcrib- 
ed; but it produces rice and indigo in great perfection, 
of which the French haye made ſufficient proof. 


nerally dwell in latge towns neat 


river on the eaſt, Their houſes, though not very hand- 
ſome, are pretty compact, in order to ſecure them a- 
gainſt the Muſketoes, which at ſome ſeaſons of the year 
are very troubleſome. They keep cows, hogs, and horſes g 
and the latter in great abundance. They likewiſe raiſe 
plenty of corn, beans, and potatoes; but have little 
game, except deer, x . 
The Cherokees dwell at the ſouth-weſt end of the 
Apalachian mountains, from the head of the river Ta- 
nefee, which flows into the Ohio, about a hundred 
miles before its confluence with the Midifippi, Their 
country extends in length about four hundred miles from 
the north-eaſt to the fouth-weſt, and is about two hun- 
dred miles wide. It is very mountainous and difficult of 
acceſs every way. They live in as good order as an 
Indians on the continent, building their houſes wit 
wood, and covering them with clay mixed with ſtraw, in 
ſuch a manner as to render them cloſe, warm, and com- 
fortable. They have many ſmall towns diſperſed among 
the mountains on the branches of the rivers Taneſee and 
Savanna. They have great plenty of horſes, ſome black 
cattle, and many ſwine. Theſe people raiſe a great deal 
of corn, and fence in their fields, which is praiſed by 
no other Indians. They have alſo orchards of peach- 
trees, and keep poultry. They attend to gardening, 
and are likewife very famous for hunting, their country 
abounding with deer, elks, and bears; and they have 
plenty of turkies in the vallies between the mountains. 
The Cherokees can raife about two thouſand fighting 
men. | 1 
The river Taneſee is entirely uninhabited below the 
mountains as far as its confluence with the Ohio; yet 
the country is claimed by the Chickeſaws, a brave wars 
like people, who have only one town, which is ſeated on 
a plain, by a ſmall creek that riſes about thirty miles to 
the ſouth of the Taneſee, Their town is piequeted in 
and defended by a fort. Their houſes are built in much 
the fame form as thoſe of the Chicketaws. Theſe peo- 


ple raiſe a great deal of corn, have ſome black cattle and 


ſwine, and a conſiderable number of horſes ; but can on} 
raiſe five hundred fighting men. 8 

To the fouth- weft of the Cherokees live the Creek In- 
dians, who are ſeated partly between them, the Chicke- 
taws, and Georgia, in a level country. They can raiſe 
about two thouſand fighting men, and live in the fame 
manner and have the ſame commodities as the Cherokees 
and Chicketaws. All the country of the Creeks ate in- 
feſted with alligators and ſnakes of a very large fize ; and 
at certain ſeaſons of the year they are much plagued with 
the muſketoes. | 

The ſoil is good from the Miſauris down to the weſt 
fide of the Miffiffippi, till you come near its mouth. The 
French had lately a ſettlement a little above its confluence 
with the Ohio on the weſt fide: about a hundred miles 
farther down another ſcattered ſettlement of theirs begun, 
and was continued for near a hundred miles, from whence 
to New Orleans it is better ſettled. The produce of this 
country is rice, Indian corn, and ſome wheat. The iſle 
of Orleans is a very beautiful and fertile ſpot, on which 
the French had, if they have not till, a confiderable 
town; and their number in this province is faid to a- 
mount, at the time of the late peace, to about a hundred 
thouſand perſons, The negroes are alſo very numerous, 
and the ſoil towards the ſouth proper for producing rice 
and indigo, and towards the north for raiſing wheat. 

Having now deſcribed the provinces of North America 
ſubje& to Great Britain, we ſhall proceed to the Weſt 
Indies ; but ſhall firſt give a Deſcription of Bermudas, or 


0 Summer Iſlands. 
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SECT, I. 
Of the BeRMuUDAs, or SUMMER ISLANDS. 


Their Name, Situation, Number, Extent, and Climate ; a 
particular Deſcription of the Soil, Vegetables, and Animals, 
particularly of the Iſland of St. George; with the Manners 
of the Inhabitants. : 


1 * Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands, received their 
firſt name from their being diſcovered by John 
Bermudes, a Spaniard, in the year 1503, after which 
they were frequently touched at by his countrymen in 
their paſſage to the Weſt Indies, They received their 
ſecond name from Sir George Sommers, who was ſhip- 
wrecked upon them, with Sir Thomas Gates, in 1609, 
in their to Virginia, Theſe iſlands are very nu- 
merous, but lie pretty contiguous to each other, and are 
ſuppoſed to amount to about four hundred ; but moſt of 
them ſo ſmall and barren as not to be habitable. They 
lie in the thirty- ſecond degree twenty minutes north lati- 
tude, and, according to the moſt accurate obſervations, 
in the ſixty- ſourth degree forty-eight minutes weſt lon- 
gitude. Their greateſt extent, which is from the north- 
caſt to the ſouth-weſt, is computed at about twenty miles, 
and their greateſt breadth about five : however, ſcarce an 
eighth part is inhabited. Their diftance from the Land's- 
end is computed between fifteen and/ fixteen hundred 

from the Madeiras about eleven or twelve hun- 
dred, and three hundred from Cape Hateras in Carolina, 
which is the neareft land to them, All theſe iſlands, ex- 
cept St. George's, St. David's, and Cooper's, have only 
a few houſes ſcattered up and down. 

St. George's, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, is only a- 
bout ſixteen miles in length, and not a league over in 
the broadeſt part: but is fortihed with rocks every way, 
extending far into the ſea, To its natural ſtrength. the 
inhabitants have added ſeveral good forts, with batteries 
and other out-works, eſpecially towards the eaft, where 
it lies moſt uncovered, ſo well diſpoſed, that they com- 
mand the ſeveral channels and inlets on that fide. There 
are only two places at which ſhips can ſafely enter, and 
the rocks lie ſo thick that, without a good pilot from the 
thore, a veſſel of ten tons burthen could not find the 
way into theſe harbours, which being once known the 
largeſt ſhips in the world may enter: but they are ſo 
well fortified, that ſhould n enemy, aſſiſted by the moſt 
ſkilful pilots, attempt either of them, they might be 
eaſily kept out. Indeed all the iſlands in general are fo 
environed with rugged and dreadful rocks, that — 
ſeem to threaten all the ſhips that venture near the coa 
with preſent deſtruction; and ſo many have been wrecked 
upon them, that the Spaniards gave them the name of 
Los Diabolos, or the Devils. | 

The air of theſe iſlands has been always eſteemed ex- 
tremely healthful, and the appearance of every thing in 
St. George's iſland, and the other fertile ones, is per- 
ſectly delightful, whence people have been accuſtomed 
to remove thither from the other colonies, in order to 
repair. their broken conſtitutions. The heat in ſummer 
is very ſupportable, and with reſpe& to winter it is here 
unknown ; ſome even affirm, that there is but one ſeaſon, 
and that there is here a perpetual ſpring, in which the 
trees never loſe their verdure ; for though the leaves at 
one time of the year fall off, others have firſt budded 
out : but, notwithſtanding the fineneſs of the climate, 
theſe iſlands are ſubject to ſtorms of thunder and light- 


* 


ning. 
The l moſtly mountainous, but has ſome fer- 
tile plains. The earth is of various colours, but the 


brown is eſteemed the * the whitiſh, or ſandy, is 
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Of the BERMUDAS, with a Deſcription of the WEST INDIAN Iflands 
belonging to GREAT BRITAIN. 
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reckoned the next; and the reddiſh the worſt, Upon 
the whole, the ſoil, though thin and very ſtony, is rich 
and fruitful ; but their water is generally brackiſh, except 
what falls from the clouds, and is preſerved in ciſterns. 
Maize, which is the principal ſupport of the people, 
is twice reaped ; for what they ſow in March, they 
reap in Bag in a fortnight after they ſow again, and 
reap in December. They alſo raiſe ſome tobacco. The 
cedars of theſe iſlands are ſaid to exceed all thoſe of the 
other parts of America, particularly in their fragrancy, 
durableneſs, beauty, and the hardneſs of the wocd ; and 
they are here in ſuch plenty, that this wood anſwers in 
all reſpects our oak timber; for they not only build their 
beſt loops, brigantines, and other veſſels with it, but 
ſome of their houſes, churches, and other public build- 
ings. Their palmeto, which is a kind of wild palm, is, 
no leſs uſeful and common. Its fruit; which in colour, 
ſhape, and ſize reſembles our damfin, is very. delicious ; 
the wood is ſerviceable for building and fewel, and the 
leaves, which are generally between eight and ten feet 
long, ſerve to.make a very good. covering for their houſes, 
The date, or palm-tree, likewiſe yields a fine fruit, and 
their foreſts abound with variety of odoriferous and me- 
dicinal woods, ſome black, others yellow, and ſome red, 
The berries of theſe laſt trees have the ſtyptic quality of 
a ſloe, and are much uſed by the Engliſh to cure the 
flux, which they frequently get by eating the luſcious 
palm - berries, and other rich fruits. All 7 — 4 and 


American trees are ſaid to grow here in great perſection, 


eſpecially the mulberry, olive, laurel, Barbary pear, 
and orange - trees, which are peculiarly excellent; the 
fruit, in point of ſize, ſcent, and flavour, far exceed 
thoſe either in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. They have alſo 
a very ſingular plant called the Summer Iſland red wood, 
the berry of which is as red as the prickly- pear, and 
gives the ſame kind of tincture; out of it come worms, 
which turn into flies, that are ſomewhat larger than the 
cochineal fly, and have a medicinal virtue much exceed- 
ing it. They have alſo a plant called the poiſonous- 
weed, that grows much in the ſame manner as our ivy; 
but this is the only noxious thing in any of theſe 
iſlands, | | 

With reſpe& to quadrupeds, there were none in the 
Bermudas but hogs, when Sir George Sommers was ſhip- 
wrecked there, and theſe he found by ſending out two or 
three of his own to feed, which rambling home, a huge 
wild boar followed them, and being killed, was found 
excellent meat. The hogs they afterwards killed were 
all black, whence it is concluded that the Spaniards left 
them there to breed, they being of the ſame kind with 
thoſe they carried to the continent of America. They 
have alſo all the other ſpecies of European cattle, but 
they are not very numerous. | 

Theſe Hands abound with a prodigious variety of fowl, 
as ſwans, widgeons, herons, ducks, ſnipe, teal, moor- 
hens, bitterns, oſprays, baldcoots, cormorants, and hawks 
of all forts ; bats, owls, and other birds of the night are 
alſo very common, and there are multitudes of ſmall 
birds. The Engliſh at their firſt coming found a kind 
of water-fowl peculiar to thoſe iſlands, called cowkees ; 
they breed in the holes of the rocks, and in burrows like 
rabbits. This bird is of the ſize of a ſea-mew, and be- 
ing of ſo gentle a nature as to be eaſily caught, and be- 
ing alſo very good to eat, ſuch numbers have been taken 
of them that they now are become ſcarce, Here are 
likewiſe found the trumpet-bird and the pemlico, the 
laſt of which is ſeldom ſeen in the day-time. 

The inſects in theſe iſlands are generally the fame as 
in our other plantations, except the ſpider, which is / 
thought to be larger here than in any other country 2 
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the world; but the beautiful colour with which they 
are adorned takes off very much from that diſtaſte which 
otherwiſe the ſight of creatures of this kind, and of ſo 
enormous a ſize, would naturally occalion. | 

It has been already obſerved, that the number of theſe 
iflands is uncertain : the principal of them are St. George, 
St. David, Ireland, Somerſet, Long-iſland, Bird: iſland, | 
Cooper, and Nonſuch. We have alſv obſerved that the | 
firſt of theſe is the moſt confiderable ; it is therefote here 

roper to add, that it is divided into nine diſtricts; called 
by the inhabitants tribes ; namely, St, Geotge's tribe, 
Haniilton's tribe, Smith's tribe, Devoriſhire's tribe, Pem- 
broke's tribe, Pager's tribe, Warwick's tribe, Southamp- 
ton's tribe, and Sandy's tribe. All the inhabitants of the 
leſſer iſlands are ranged under one or other of theſe eight 
tribes, and the number of people in all the iſlands is com- 
puted at about ten thouſnd. | 

St. George, the capital towil, is ſeated at the Bottom of 

4 haven in the iſland of the ſame name, and is deferided 
by ſeven or eight forts mounted with about 2 pie- 
ces of cannon. The town Has 4 handſome churob, to- 
gether with a fine library, with a noble ſtate-houſe for 
the meeting of the governor, council, and aſſembly, and 
about one thouſand houſes more very N built. 
The government is like that of Virginia, Carolina, Flo- 
rida, &c. the crown appointing the governor and coun- 
cil, and the repreſentatives of the people compoſing the 
aſſembly.” They are ſaid to have fewer bye-laws than 
any of our ſettlements, which may be imputed to the 
ſmallueſs of their trade; for this country produces no 
conſiderable commodity by which the inhabitants can 
obtain riches ; for their commerce chiefly conſiſts in tim- 
ber and proviſions, in building ſhips, and ſending ſome 
tobacco to England. 

Tue people of the Summer-iſlands ſeem to content 
themſelves with the plenty and pleaſure of their country, 
and with enjoying a ſafe and quiet retreat from the trou- 
bles and cares of the reſt of the world. Indeed the in- 
habitants have conſtantly maintained an excellent repu- 
tation, and the Bermudas have been equally remarkable 
far the beauty of the country, and the integrity, ſimplici- 
ty, and honeſty of the people. The beauty and the health- 
fulneſs of theſe iſlands, and the amiable characters of che 
inhabitants, induced the learned dean Berkeley, after- 
wards biſhop of Cloyne, to erect an academy at the 
Bermudas for promoting uſeful learning and true religion 
in the Weſt Indies, and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Goſpel aſſiſted him in procuring a patent from, king 
George J. for ereQting a college there. That gentle- 
man and three fellows of Trinity-college in Dublin, 
with ſeveral of the Doctor's relations, embarked on this 
undertaking z but were driven by a ſtorm to Lon Ys 
in the province of New York, from whence the Doctor, 
with his companions, went to Boſton and ſeveral other 
towns in New England, where they preached ; but the 
defign of ereQing a college being laid aſide, they return- 
ed home, and ſoon after doctor Berkeley was promoted to 
the ſee of Cloyne in Ireland. 


SE CT. IL 
A conciſe Hiſtory of the Settlement of the Bermudas. 


E have already obſerved, that Sir George Som- 
mers was wrecked on theſe iſlands; but he here 
cauſed a veſſel to be built in which he purſued his in- 
tended voyage to Virginia, but left two men who had 
committed ſome crime for which they would have been 
put to death, had they been brought to England, Theſe 
were there when he afterwards returned to the iſlands, 
they having lived on the productions of the place, and 
buile them a hut on St, George's iſland, Theſe men, 
whoſe names were Chriſtopher Carter and Edward Wa- 
ters, alſo ſtaid behind Sir George's ſecond company, and 
even perſuaded one Edward Chard to remain with them; 
and now Carter, Waters, and Chard, though the ſole 
ſords of the country, ſoon quarrelled, when Carter, tho 
he hated both, not liking to be alone, prevented their 
fighting, by threatening to declare againſt the man who 
ſtruck firſt, At laſt neceflity made them friends, and 
| 100 ; | 
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they joined together in making diſcoveries. In one bf 


| their expeditious they found a large piece of ambergriſe 


among the rocks that weighed eighty pounds, behdes 
other ſmaller pieces. This treaſure made them almoſt 
beſide themſelves, and in order to obtain an opportunity 
of making uſe of it, they reſolved on the moſt deſperate 
attempt that men could form ; which was to build a boat 
after the beſt manner they could, and to ſail either to Vir- 
ginia or Newfoundland, juſt as the wind happened to 
blow ; but before they could put their project in execu- 
tion, they were prevented by the arrival of a ſhip from 
England; for captain Matthew Sommers, Sir George's 
brother, had promiſed to come to them, or to ſend a 
vellel to their relief, This ſhip had fixty perſons on 
board, ſent by the new-formed Bermudas company to 
make a ſettlement, of which Mr. Moore was governor. 
That gentleman pitched upon a plain in St. George's 
iſland, and there built a cabin of palmeto leaves, large 
enough for his wife and family; and the reſt of the ad- 
venturers following his example, it ſoon grew into a town 
of conſiderable extent. This is now St. George's town, 
Juſt deſcribed. Mr. Moore proved an excellent governor, 
and in 1614, diſappointed the Spaniards in an attempt to 
conquer theſe iſlands. 

This gentleman was ſucceeded in the government by 
captain Daniel Tucker, who having a beiter education; 
and greater experience, eſtabliſhed a regular polity, tta- 
ced out plantations, and obliged every man to build uni- 
formly in the town, atid 10 lay out regular plantations 
in the country ; by which means the Hande were much 
improved, and the exportations to England increaſed. 
He likewiſe eſtabliſhed a militia, and placed the 
lands in ſuch a poſture of defence as to put it out 
of = powet of any of their eriemies to hurt the 
colony. 

However, the ſeverity of captain Tucker's govern- 
ment gave great diſguſt to the licentious; and five of them 
executed as deſperate a deſign to eſcape, as Waters and 
his two companions had propoſed, They were ſenſible 
that the govetnor would not give them leave to return to 
England, and therefore hearing that he had a great de- 
lire to go a fiſhing out at ſea, but was afraid of doing it 
becauſe ſeveral filhing-boats had been driven off by the 
weather, they propoſed to build a boat of two or three 
tons burthen, with a deck, and fo fitted, that ſhe ſhould 
live in all weathers, ' The governor conſenting to this, 
they began to build in a private place, under the pre- 
tence of its being convenient for getting timber and 
launching the boat. One of theſe five was a gentleman, 
another had contrived the deſign, another was a ſhip- 
carpenter who undertook to build this little veſſel, and 
the other was a common ſailor who promiſed to navi- 
gate it, They finiſhed the boat ſooner than was expect- 
ed, and the governor ſending for it, in otder to go on 
board a ſhip that was ready to ſail to England; the men 
on coming to the place could neither find the boat nor the 
builders, and all that they could hear of them was, that 
the boat being finiſhed the night before, thoſe who buile 
it went off to ſea in order to try how it would fail ; but at 
laſt they found, by ſome letters they left behind, thatthey 
had ſet fail for England. 

Theſe raſh adventurers had, on ſome pretence, borrow- 
ed a compals-dial of a e and then going on board 
the ſhip bound for England, exchanged ſuch things as 
they could ſpare for proviſions ; and one of them, at part- 
ing, told the mariners, that though they were forbidden 
to go with them, they hoped to be in England before 
them, at which the maſter of the ſhip laughed, and away 


theſe fearleſs adventurers failed with a fair wind and wea- 


ther that laſted twenty-one days. They then met with 
a ſtorm, which continued forty-eight hours, and drove 
them a little out of their courſe to the weſtward ; but the 
wind coming fair again, and continuing ten days, the 


| went on chearfully. In that time they met with aFrenc 


rivateer, and went on board to beg ſome relief; but, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſtance, were plundered of all the little they 
had ; the French had even the inhumanity to take away 
their compaſs, and then cruelly turned them adrift. In 
this miſerable condition Go ſailed on, growing ev 
day weaker and weaker. Their provifions were almo 
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water left, nor food ſor above a days when at length, to 


their unſpeakable joy, they made Jand, which proved to 


be Ireland; where going on ſhore in the county of Cork, 


they were nobly entertained by the earl of Thomond, 
to whom they related their extraordinary voyage, which 
laſted forty-two days. 

But to return, in 1619 Mr. Tucker reſigned to cap- 
tain Butler, who arrived with four ſhips, in which he 
brought five hundred paſſengers, and there being as many 
Engliſh before on the iſland, the colony began to make 
a conſiderable figure. This governor divided the iſlands 
into diſtricts; and now the government, by a governor, 
council, and aſſembly, was eſtabliſhed, it before conſiſting 
only of the governor and council ; and the laws of the 
country were ſettled as much like thoſe of England as 
the circumſtances of the place would admit, 


SECT, III. 
Of the BAuAMA, or LuUcayaAn Iſlands. 


Whence the Weſt Indies obtained that Name. The Situation 
and Extent of the Bahama Iſlands, with a conciſe Account 
of Bahama and Providence Iſlands,” and an Account of their 

ettlement and Revolutions, 


E now return from the Bermudas to the Britiſh iſlands 
near the middle of the continent of America, where 


all the iſlands have obtained the name of Weſt- Indies, from 


the opinion the great Columbus bad entertained, that by 
ſailing to the weſt he ſhould diſcover India, and be able 
to bring from thence the rich ſpices, which for a conſi- 
derable time had been brought by the way of the Red 


n by land through Egypt, and there ſold to 
the 


enetians and other maritime republics in the Medi- 
terranean, who obtained immenſe wealth by ſupplying 
all the reſt of Europe with theſe articles of luxury, 
lumbus was right in his general idea ; but theſe iſlands, 
which he imagined Jay near the coaſt of India, were ſome 
thouſand leagues to the weſt of them; nor was he pre- 
pared for ſuch a Aae, It was with difficulty and great 


danger that he reached theſe; the mariners, at that time 
never accuſtomed to ſail far out of ſight of land, were fre- 


quently in deſpair, and dreading leſt they ſhould periſh in the 


| boundleſs ocean into which he had carried them, frequent- 


ly, in the midſt of their terror, intreated him to return; 


' and at length reſolved to throw him over-board, and then 


endeavour to fail back to Spain. But Columbus, bold 
and undaunted, raiſed their hopes, by ſhewing them at 


one time, weeds floating in the ſea; at another ſmall 


birds, which he obſerved could not fly far from land ; and 
at laſt a cane, with a ſtaff, which had been evidently cut; 
and at length they landed in one of the Babama iſlands 


we are now going to deſcribe, where the mariners no 


ſooner got on ſhore, than they fell proſtrate, and in a 


tranſport af joy kiſſed the earth. 


The Bahama iſlands are ſeated to the eaſt and ſouth- 
eaſt of Florida, and the north of Cuba, ſtretching from 
the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt between the twenty-firſt 
and twenty- eighth degree of north latitude, and between 
the ſeventy-ſecond and eighty-firſt of weſt- longitude. 
Theſe. iſlands are very numerous; but there are only 
twelve worthy of notice. Between them and the conti- 
nent of Florida is the gulph of Bahama or Florida, 
87 which the Spaniſh galleons ail in their paſſage 
to Europe. | 

Baade, from which the reſt of theſe iſlands take their 
name, is ſeated in the twenty-ſixth . r forty-five mi- 
nutes north latitude, at the diſtance of fifteen or twenty 
leagues to the eaſt of Florida, and eight or ten to the 
welt of the iſland of Lucaya, from which it is divided 


by a channel, which, notwithſtanding its great breadth, 


is very dangerous from its being full of rocks and ſands, 
Bahama is about fifty miles in length ; but ſcarce any- 
where ſixteen miles in breadth, and'in many places not 
half ſo broad. It is however very pleaſant and fruitful, 
the air ſerene and temperate, and the ſoil, remarkably 
rich, it being watered by a multitude of ſprings and 


brooks of freſh water, It formerly produced plenty of 


guaiacum, ſaffafras, ſarſaparilla, and red-wood ; but theſe 
were all deſtroyed by the Spariiards ; ſo that its chief 


produce at preſent is Indian wheat, fowl, and a particu- 
cular ſort of rabbit; the reſt of their proviſions and other 
neceſſaries they obtained from Carolina and Florida, and 
the people both here and in the iſland of Providence are 
able to aſſiſt the ſhips that are driven upon their coaſt b 
the boiſterous winds and impetuous currents, which — 
here "od violent, 

Providence iſland is ſeated in the center of ſome hun- 
dreds of theſe iſlands, ſome of them many miles in length 
and others are only ſmall rocks riſing above the water; 
ſo that it is extremely dangerous for ſhips to be forced 
in among them-by a tempeſt, This iſland lies in the 
twenty-fourth degree thirty minutes north latitude, 
and is about twenty-eight miles long and eleven 
broad, where it wideſt, Itis a beautiful little iſland 
abounding with trees, plants, fowl, and fiſh. The 
moſt conſiderable profit formerly made by the planters 
aroſe from the misfortunes of ſuch as were ſhipwrecked 
and whom they relieved ; or from thoſe who in a winter 
voyage to the continent of America were driven to the 
Bahama iſlands, and put into Providence for proviſions, 
where the traders who purchaſed them' from Carolina 
kept ſtore-houſes to ſupply thoſe who wanted, and theſe 
afforded great relief to the unfortunate mariners. Th 
likewiſe made ſome advantage of the wrecks that were 
thrown in upon them. The printipal produce of the 
illand is falt and braſiletto- wood, which they carry to Ca- 
rolina. They alſo ſow peaſe and Indian wheat. 

The other iſlands, notwithſtanding ſome authors reckon 
that they amount to between four and five hundred, are 
hardly worth deſcribing ; at leaſt we have no particulars 
relating to them that can engage the attention of the 
curious reader. The. moſt — 5 of them, beſides 
thoſe juſt mentioned, are Eleuthera, Harbour-Iſland, 
Lucaya, Androſs, Cigateo, which may be termed of the 
ſecond magnitude. Thoſe of the third are Cat-Iſland, 


Co- | fhe firſt land diſcovered by Columbus in America, 


Yumeta, Samana, Mayaguana, Yuma or Exuma, Yna- 
gua, Caicos, and Triangulo. As to the reſt, they are 
rather barren rocks than iſlands. 

With reſpe& to the hiſtory of theſe iſlands, they were 
the firſt-fruits of the New World diſcovered by Colum- 
bus; we have already obſerved that he landed in Cat- 
iſland, which was then called Guanahani ; but was called 
by Columbus St. Salvador, and it owes its preſent name 
to the Engliſh inhabitants. The native Indians, a ſimple, 
harmleſs, inoffenſive people, received the firſt diſcoverers 
with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, flocked in crouds to the 
European veſſels, and admired every thing they ſaw; 
but though they behaved in a moſt * N man- 
ner, the Spaniards after Columbus's time, not think- 
ing thoſe iſlands worth making a ſettlement upon, to the 
dilgrace of humanity, extirpated all the natives they 
found, though they were very numerous; and thus 
wantonly murdered many thouſands of innocent per- 
ſons, without any advantage to themſelves. 

Theſe iſlands lying out of the courſe of ſhips bound 
to the continent of America, it was long before they 
were known to the Engliſh : but in 1667 captain Wil- 
liam Sayle, in a voyage to Carolina, was forced among 
them in a ſtorm, and had an opportunity of examining 
them carefully, particularly a large iſland to which he 
at firſt gave his own name; but being a ſecond time 
driven upon it, gave it the name of Providence. 

On his return to England he let the proprietors of Ca- 
rolina know the ſituation and circumſtances of theſe 
iſlands, obſerving, that in caſe they were ſettled, they 
might not only be a great benefit to this nation, but be 
z conſtant check on the French and Spaniards, if a breach 
ſhould happen between either or both of thoſe nations. 
Theſe reaſons being mentioned to king Charles II. that 
prince made a grant of the Bahama iſlands to George 
duke of Albemarle, Anthony lord Aſhley, John lord 
Berkeley, William lord Craven, Sir George Carteret, and 
Sir Peter Colleton, | | | 

The firſt governor ſent by the proprietors to Providence- 
INand was Mr. Chillingworth, who failed thither about 
the year 1672, when ſeveral people from England and 
the other colonies went to ſettle there; but living a li- 
centious life, and Mr. Chillingworth endeavouring to 
bring them to reaſon, they aſſembled in a tumultuous 
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manner, and having ſeized him ſhipped him off for Ja- 
maica, and then lived as they thought proper. Though 
a colony fo unruly afforded little encouragemeat for any 


man to put himlelf in their power; yet, fix or ſeven 


years after, the proprietors made Mr. Clarke governor, 
whoſe fate was much worſe than that of his predeceſſor; 
| for, the Spaniards, jealous of every new Engliſh colony 
towards the ſouth, landed in Providence-Ifland, deſtroyed 
all the ſtock which the inhabitants could not carry off, 
and burnt their houſes. - But what is ſtill more extraor- 
dinary, Mr. Trott, orfe of Mr. Clarke's ſucceſſors, al- 
ways aſſerted, that after the Spaniards had killed Mr. 
Clarke, they roaſted him on a ſpit. This is indeed ver 
improbable z it is however certain that he was killed, 
and that the people removing to other colonies, the 
iſland remained uninhabited till about the time of the 
Revolution, when a number of perſons removed thither 
from Europe and the continent of America, and the 
proprietors appointed a new governor, 

About ten years after Providence and the adjacent 

iſlands contained near a thouſand inhabitants, ſome to- 
bacto was planted, a ſugar-mill was ſet up, and other 
improvements were made; but in 1708 the Spaniards 
and French landed, ſurprized the fort, took the gover- 
nor priſoner, plundered and ſtripped the Engliſh, burnt 
the town of Naſſau, together with the church, ruined 
the fort, and nailed up the guns; after which they car- 
ried off the governor, and about half the blacks, the reſt 
ſaving themſelves in the woods; but within about a 
month they returned, and took moſt of the negroes who 
were left. After this ſecond invaſion the Engliſh inhabi- 
tants of the Bahamas thinking it in vain to ſtay any 
longer, diſperſed, removing to Carolina, Virginia, New 
England, and other places. Mean while the proprietors 
appointed one Mr. Birch to go over governor, who land- 
ing in Providence, and finding it a deſart, did not give 
himſelf the trouble to open his commiſſion ; but after re- 
maining there two or three months, during which he ſlept 
in a tent erected in the woods, he returned back, and 
left the place uninhabited. 
Te Bahama iflands at length becoming a receptacle 
for pirates, the houſe of lords, conſidering that it would 
be of fatal conſequence ſhould they fall into the hands of 
an enemy, addreſſed her majeſty queen Anne, that the 
iſland of Providence = be put into a poſture of de- 
fence; but this advice being neglected, their lordſhips 
four years after addreſſed king George I. on the ſame ſub- 
ject, who was pleaſed to give directions for diſlodging the 
pirates, making ſettlements, and erecting a fortification, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, who was now appointed go- 
vernor, failed for Providence in 1718, with a naval force 
for ſubduing the pirates. In the mean while colonel 
Bennet, governor of the Bermudas, ſent a ſloop to the 
iſland, 1 them to ſurrender, purſuant to a late pro- 
clamation. Thoſe who were on ſhore gladly accepted 
the mercy offered them, adding, that they did not doubt 
but their companions who were at ſea would follow their 
example. Accordingly captaia Henry Jennings, and fif- 
teen others, followed the ſloop to the Bermudas, and 
ſurrendered themſelyes. Soon after four other captains, 
with a hundred and fourteen of their men, likewiſe ſur- 
rendered. But Vane, one of the captains of the pirates, 
knowing that captain Rogers was coming to reduce 
thoſe robbers by proclamation, or by force, ſet fire to a 
French ſhip of pony reg uns, which he had taken, 
in order to burn the Roſe frigate, which had juſt arrived 
at Naſſau : however, the Roſe got off by cutting her 
cables, and though the governor, with two men of war, 
then entered the harbour, Vine, and about fifty of his 
men, made off in a loop ; and, notwithſtanding the go- 
vernor ſent a veſſel after them, they made their eſcape. 

Mr. Rogers having taken poſſeſſion of the fort, cauſed 
his majeſty's commiſſion to be read in the preſence of the 
officers, ſoldiers, and about three hundred people, whom 


he found there at his arrival, and who had been almoſt. 


daily exerciſed in arms for their defence in caſe of an 
attack from the French or Spaniards ; and the governor 
brought with him above a hundred ſoldiers, who, with 
the others, were judged ſufficient to ſecute the iſland. 
He began to regulate the government, and nominated 
ux of the adventurers who came with him to be of the 
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council, to which he added fix out of ſuch of the inha- 
bitants that had never been pirates. Two hundred more 
of the pirates ſoon aſter ſurrendered, and a few years after 
the number of the inhabitants was computed at fifteen 
hundred, out of whom were formed three companies of 
militia, who took their turn every night in the town guard 
at Naſſau, The face of affairs being thus changed, the 
town of Naſſau was rebuilt, and plantations laid out, 
Soon after the neighbouring iſland of Eleuthera was like- 
wile ſettled ; about ſixty families fixing themſelves there, 
erected a ſmall fort for their defence, The like was done 
in Harbour Iſland, where the plantations ſoon grew more 
conſiderable, and a larger fort was built for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants. Cat Iſland was alſo ſeitled. Cap- 
tain Rogers likewiſe defeated the Spaniards, who, after 
three ſeveral preparations, attacked him with two thou- 
ſand men, which force he repulſed, and burnt two of 
their ſhips of war in their retreat. At length. Mr. Ro- 
gers returned to England, and was ſucceeded in his go- 
vernment by captain Fitz-Williams ; and ever fince this 
laſt ſettlement of theſe iſlands they have been continually 
improving, though they advance but lowly. 


SECT. Iv. 
Of JAMAILICA, 
Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate. 


AMAICA, the largeſt of all the Britiſh iſlands in 
America, was-named by Columbus St. Jago, which 
it retained while in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards ; but 
after its being taken by the Engliſh, it obtained its ancient 
name, It extends from ſeventy-five degrees fifty-ſeven 
minutes weſt longitude from London to the ſeventy- 
eighth degree thirty-ſeven minutes weſt longitude, and 
from the ſeventeenth degree forty-eight minutes to the 
eighteefith degree fifty minutes north latitude z it bein 
about a hundred and ſixty miles in its greateſt ln 
from Point Negril on the weſt to Point Morant on the 
eaſt, and ſeventy in its greateſt breadth from the Pitch 
of Portland on the ſouth to Gallina Point on the north; 
but grows leſs towards each end, It lies near four thou- 
ſand five hundred miles ſouth-weſt of England, a hundred 
and ſeventy leagues to the northward of Porto Bello and 
Carthagena, twenty leagues ſouth of Cuba, and twenty- 
four to the weſt of Hiſpaniola. | 

The iſland being within the tropic, has the trade wind 
continually there: it is on the ſouth fide of the iſland, 
and is called the ſea breeze. It comes about eight o'clock 
in the morning, and increaſes till twelve at noon, and 
decreaſes as the ſun grows lower, till there is none at four 
in the afternoon, TI he land breeze begins about eight 
in the evening, blowing four leagues into the ſea ; it 
continues increaſing till twelve at night, and decreaſes a- 

ain till four, Thus, as the land-wind blows at night, 
and the ſea-breeze during the day, no ſhips can come 
into port except in the day, nor go out but at break of 
day, or ſoon after. 

The whole iſland is divided into one continued ridge of 
hills, which run from eaſt to weſt through the middle of 
it, and are generally called the Blue Mountains, on each 
fide of which are hills much lower. The mountainous 
part is very ſteep, and the higheſt hills on the north and 
ſouth ſides are ſurrounded by very deep channels made by 
the violent rains, which x kay every day fall on the 
mountains, and firſt wearing a ſmall channel for their 
paſſage, and afterwards carrying all before them, make 
their channels extremely deep. Moſt of the ſavannas, or 
plains, cleared of wood and fit for paſture, lie near the 
ſouth fide of the iſland ; they reſemble our meadow land, 


and a perſon may ride ſeveral miles without meeting wi h 


the leaſt aſcent : ſome of theſe plains are within land 
enviconed with hills ; after rain they are very green 
and fertile ; but after a long drought look yellow and 
parched. IS 

The principal harbours in the iſland are Port Royal, 


| which is fine and capacious; Old Harbour, which lies 


ſeven or eight miles weſt of St. Jago; Port Morant, at 


jus eaſt end of the iſland ; and Port Negril, at the weſt 


ſouth 


end; beſides which there are ſeveral others on the : 
| | | — 
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and north ſides z but it is dangerous approaching the 
coaſt without a pilot on account of the coral rocks, with 
which it is almoſt encompaſſed. WG 
With reſpe& to the rivers of Jamaica, they are faid to 
amount to near a hundred, yet none of them are navigable; 
for riſing in the mountains in the middle of the fand, 
they precipitate themſelves down the rocks to the north 
and ſouth, falling into the ſea before they have run many 
miles, frequently carrying down with them large trees 
and great pieces of rocks; and ſeveral of theſe rivers have 
cataracts fifty or ſixty feet high, However, in dry years 
water is very ſcarce in the ſavannas at a diftance from the 
rivers ; ſo that many cattle die with; driving to water. 
It is remarkable that ſome of the rivers in the mountains 
in ſeveral places riſe above and fink under ground, and 
in particular the Rio d' Oro falls and riſes two or three 
times. Another peculiarity is, that ſome of the ſprings 
and rivers petrify their channels by encruſting them with 
a cement which unites the gravel and fand in their bot- 
toms, 

Fhere are alſo ſeveral hot ſprings, and many others 
that are ſalt and form lakes, particularly Riotto, a lake 
that receives a great deal of water, and yet has no viſible 
diſcharge. In theſe, and in ponds formed by ſea-water, 
great plenty of ſalt is made, by the heat exhaling the 
moiſture, | 

The mountains, and indeed the greateſt part of the 
iſland, are covered with fine woods that never boſe their 
verdure, but look for ever green, and are gay in every 


ſeaſon. The beauties of December equal the bloom of 


April: you ſee a thouſand various kinds of trees adorn- 
ing the brow of every hill, irregularly mixing their dif- 
ferent branches, appearing in 4 gay kind of conſuſion, 
forming groves and cool retreats: the cedar, the maho- 


gany, the lignum vitæ, and unnumbered others mingling 


their boughs ; ſome rearing their lofty heads, and others 
thriving under their friendly ſhade, Nor are the beau- 
ties of the better cultivated valleys ihferior to theſe; 

too wear the verdant robe of nature, and pleaſe no 
leſs when they are laid out with the niceſt art and care, 
and produce the richeſt plants, as the ſugar cane, the 
. ginger, pimento, and others, which are more valuable 
to their owners than a ſhare in the mines of Potoſi or 


Peru. They likewiſe boaſt of the fineſt orange and | 


lemon-trees in great plenty. Fruit is ſo common that 
few regard them ; on the way fides you may pick the 
citron, the ſtar-apple, the guava, and the mamee ; and 
every thing reſembles a kind of paradiſe. But theſe ad- 
vantages are balanced by many diſagreeable circumſtances: 
the rivers contain the dreadful alligator, the fens and 
marſhes the guana and galliwaſp, with numberleſs ſnakes 
and noxious animals. You are expoſed during great part 
of the year to the ſcorching heat of the ſultry fun, and 
the warm climate renders the iſland ſickly. 

The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, 
and the ſhorteſt in winter about eleven. At nine in the 
forenoon the air grows intolerably hot, and could ſcarce 


be endured were it not for the ſea-breeze already men- 


tioned. Indeed the hot and moiſt temperament of the air 
would ſoon bring on peſtilential difeafes, that would in a 
ſhort time turn all to a defart, had not the wiſe Con- 
triver of all things prepared thoſe friendly gales, the fea 
and land breezes, to temper the air and render it fo re- 
freſhing, that none need be afraid of going about their 
lawful employments. | 

The nights are ſometimes pretty cool, and the dews 
are ſo great within land, that in a morning the water 
drops from the leaves of the trees, as if i: had rained ; 
and a man riding in the night will find his cloaths and 
hair very wet in a ſhort time. Theſe cold and piercing 
dews, which happen every night after the pores have 
been opened by the extraordinary heat of the day, are 
juſtly reckoned extremely unwholeſome, and new-comers 
who expoſe themſelves to their influence ſeldom eſcape 
without a ſevere ſickneſs. * div 

Inftead of dividing the year into ſpring, ſummer, au- 


tumn, and winter, its only diviſions are the dry and wet 
ſeaſons ; nor are theſe regular, but vary in many parts of 


the iſland. Thus about the Blue Mountain valley, and 
ſeveral hilly places, they have more or leſs rain every 


C 
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Jars Ted, 
time they are cutting others for uſe, On the north ſide 
the ſeaſons are pretty regular; they begin to plant in 
Avguſt, and continue till Chriſtmas, all which time 
they are ſure of rain ; after that till the end of March 
they have none ; but then it begins again, and continues 
during the months of April and May. Several parts of 
che 1fhand;, which were once the choiceſt and richeſt 
ſpots, and had ſme ſugar- works, which uſed annually tg 
produce many hundred hogſheads of that valuable com. 
modity, are now only fit tor grazing cattle, they bein 
diy for almoſt mne months in the year. I his is aſciibey 
to the cutting down of the woods ; for the trees gathered 
and retained great quantities of vapours, which were dit- 
tuſed in ram. The months of July, Auguſt, and Sep. 
tember, are called the hurr.eanc months, becauſe then 
they have been obſerved to happen moſt frequently, 

It lightens almoſt every night, but without much thun- 
der, wnich when it happens is very terrible; it roars with 
altoniſhing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent 
ſtorms frequently does a great deal of damage. In Fe- 
bruary or Maren they expect earthquakes, which have 
ſometimes been as dreadful as any recorded in hiſtory , 
theſe we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention. In- 
deed the inhabitants obſerve ſeveral days in the year in 
a folemn manner on account of ſtorms and earthquakes, 

According to the beſt obſervations, there is not one- 
third of the country inhabited; there are in ted | linta- 
tions round the iſland, but none at any great diſtance 
from the ſea; and even theſe are fo far from being cultivar. 
ed, that the greateſt part of the ground is not cleared, bur 
1s overgrown with wood; for a gentleman who has a pa- 
tent for three or four thouſand acres, has perhaps te 
hundred of them well laid out and improved, and the teit 
is uſeleſs: yet the ſoil is in ſome places fo exceeding fer- 
tile, that one acre has been known to yield feverai hog- 
heads of ſugar. | g 


| 


| SECT. V. 


Of the Vegetables of Famaica, with a particular Deſcription 
of the Sugar Plant, its Culture, and the Manner of mak- 
ing Sugar; the Pimento Tree, the Cacao or Chocolate Tree, 
the wild Cinnamon Coffee Tree, and Ginger; with a con- 


ciſe Account of the Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, and Fiber. 


O ſorts of European grain grow here; they have 
only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peaſe 
of yarious kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, with 
variety of roots. Fruit, as hath been already obſerved, 
grow in great plenty, citrons, Seville and China oranges, 
common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pomegra- 
nates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine- apples, cuſtard- 
apples, ſtar-apples, prickly pears, allicada pears, melons, 
pompions, guavas, tamarinds, and ſeveral kinds of Ler- 
ries, which are every where to be found in the roads. 
The ſugar-plant grows in a long ſtalk, or cane, di- 
vided by joints, two, three, four, or five inches aſundet, 
and about fix feet high; the ſprouts and leaves at the 
top riſing ſo as to make it near eight feet in all. The 
body of the cane ſeldom exceeds an inch in diameter, the 
colour of its tops is a pure graſs-green ; but the cane it- 
ſelf when ripe, yellowiſh. It is covered with a thin (kin 
or bark, and is of a white ſpongy ſubſtance full of juice, 
which the ſervants and others ſuck ; and nothing is plea- 
ſanter and more nouriſhing when it is ripe, and taken 
with moderation. Upon this occaſion, they cut the 
rind, and put the ſpongy part into the mouth, when 
the juice will come more treely than the honey out of the 
wet This ſweetneſs is extremely agreeable, and far 
from being furfeiting; the juice is a little thicker than that 
of an apple, and without the leaſt ill taſte. Of this juice 
are made ſugar, rum, and molaſſes. 

The ſeaſon for planting ſugar canes is from Auguſt to 
the beginning of December, and they do not arrive to 
maturity, till they have been a year and a half in the 

round, Their manner of growing is in ſprouts, three, 
er, or five from one root, The cane- tops make very 
food for horſes and hlack cattle ; but the ſolid canes 

are carried to the mill, 
| They 


day in the year, and plant the ſugar-cane at the ſame | 
| - 
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about fix inches deep, and as many broad, laying a 


double row of canes along in the trench; one by another, 


then the earth is thrown in, and another trench dug at 
about two feet diſtance, till all the land is planted b 
laying the canes along. Thus they produce the greate 
number of ſprouts ; for this way a branch ſhoots out of 
every joint of the cane. The ft planters uſed to thruſt 
a piece of cane perpendicularly into a hole, at certain 
diſtances, which yielded no ſhoot but from the top, and 
having three or four ſprouts whoſe whole weight depend- 
ed on one root, when they grew tall and heavy, the 
ſtorms looſened the roots ; but by this new way of plant- 
ing the root is ſecured, and the produce increaſed, They 
come up ſoon after they are planted, and in about twelve 
weeks they grow two feet high. 

The next care of the planter is to weed the canes, and 
to dung them ; but this laſt is done either when they are 

lanted or when they are grown two feet high, and this 
is the greateſt trouble and expence the planter is at; for 
was it not for this dunging, a third part of the negroes 
would do his buſineſs, 

When the canes are ripe they are cut down, ſtripped 
of their leaves and tops, bundled up in faggots, and 
carried to the mill by mules, or in carts drawn by horſes. 
The mills are turned by oxen or horſes ; and ſome ſub- 
ſtantial planters have erected wind-mills : there the juice 
is preſſed out by wooden rollers caſed with iron, and at 
the bottom of the mill is a hollow place which receives 
the juice, from whence it is conveyed by leaden pipes 
into a ciſtern near the boiling-houſe, where it muſt not 
femain above one day, for fear it ſhould grow ſour. From 
thence it is conveyed through a gutter fixed to. the walls 
of the boiling-houſe to the clarifying-copper, or boiler, 
and there boiled till all the groſs matter riſing to the top 
is ſkimmed off. It is then carried into a ſecond, and ſo 
into a third, fourth, fifth, ſixth,” and ſeventh ; and is 
continually kept ſtirring and boiling till it comes to a 
conſiſtency z and yet all this boiling would only reduce 
it to a thick clammy ſubſtance z but to turn it to grain 
they pour in ſome lime-water, on which the ſugar begins 
to riſe up with a turbulent and ungovernable fury, oc- 
caſioned by the fermentation of the liquor from the lime- 
water and the vehement heat of the fire; when, to pre- 
vent its running over, they throw in a ſmall piece of 
allow no bigger than a nut, which ſoon makes it fall. 
The liquor is at length emptied into a cooler, where it 
remains till it is fit to be potted. The pots are wide at 
the top, they taper downwards, and a hole is left for the 
molaſſes to drain. In refining rhe ſugar, the firſt degree 
of pureneſs is permitting the molaſſes to drain away with 
the top of the pot open, by which means the air hardens 
the ſugar, before it has time to refine by ſeparation. The 
ſecond dees is procured by covering the pots at the top 
with clay; the firſt requires but one month to refine, and 
. LED E937 2a, 
© We ſhall now deſcribe the principal trees, and ſhall 
begin with he Pe 
pet, or allſpice. 
riſes ſlraight aboye thirty feet, covered with a very ſmooth 
ſkin of a grey colour: it is branched out on every hand, 
having the end of its twigs ſet with. leaves of ſeveral 
ſizes, the largeſt being four ot five inches long, and two 
or three broad in the middle, whence. it decreaſes in both 
extremes ending in a point. The ends of the twigs are 
branched into bunches of flowers, each ſtalk ſuſtaining 
a lower bendin 
ſtamina of a pale green colour; theſe flowers have a 
branch of crowned bercies, the crown being made up of 
four ſmall leaves, at firſt ' greeniſh ; but when ripe is 
black, ſmooth, and ſhining,” containing in a moiſt green 
aromatic pulp two large ſeeds ſeparated by a membrane, 
This tree grows in all the hilly parts of the iſland ; but 
chiefly on the north ſide, It flowers in June, July, and 
Auguſt, and the fruit ſoon ripens. There is no difficulty 
in curing the pimento, or "Fathatca pepper : they clim 
the trees, and pull the green unripe fruit, which they 


= 
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expoſe to the ſun till it becomes of a brown colour, and 

is fit for the market. © According to Sir Hans Sloane, this 

zn the beſt, the moſt temperate, mild, and innocent of all 
ſpices. 5 | OT LON * 


101 


They are planted by digging long trenches in the earth, 


| pleaſant refre 
liſtence of the pu 


nto, which produces Jamaica pep- | 
is as thick as a man's thigh, and 


back, within which bend are many | 


with fiſh, 
e 


68 x; 


The. body of the cacao, or chocolate · nut trer, is com- 
monly, about four inches in diameter, and it is about 
twelve from the ground to the top of the tree; the cho- 
colate-nuts gro in pods, or long ſhells, ſhaped like a 
cucumber, each having three, four, or five kernels of a- 
bout the fize of cheſnuts, ſeparated from each other by a 

'ng white ſubſtance, nearly of 92 con- 

p of a roaſted apple, moderately ſharp 
and ſweet. A bearing tree generally yields from two to 
eight pounds of nuts a year. The manner of curing. 


them is to cut them down when ripe, and lay them in a 


heap to ſweat three or four days in the pods ; after this 
the pods are cut; the nuts taken out, put in a trough, 
and covered with plantain leaves; where they ſweat a- 
gain about ſixteen or twenty days. , After. this they are 
put to dry three or four weeks in the ſun, and then they 
become of a reddiſh dark colour. The pods grow only 
out of the body, or great limbs and boughs, and at the 
ſame tinie there are Fiodoms, with young and ripe fruit 
on the ſame tree. | 

The wild cinnamon is about twenty or thirty feet bighp 
having many branches and twigs hanging. downward, 
which form a very handſome top, The bark conſiſts of 
two partz, one outward and another inward ; the out- 
ward is thin, of a whitiſh grey colour, and of an aromatic 


| taſte: the inward bark is much thicker than cinnamon; 


2 and of a much more biting and aromatic taſte, 
omething like that of cloves, The leaves ſhoot out near 
the ends of the twigs without any order, ſtanding on foot 
ſtalks, each of them two inches in length, and one in 
breadth. They are of a yellowiſh green colour, and are 
ſmooth and ſhining, without any inciſures about their 
edges. The ends of the twigs are branched into bunches 
of ſcarlet or purple flowers, which falling off, are, ſuc= 
ceeded by cluſters of roughiſh green berries, of the ſize 


of a large pea, that contain a pale green thin pulp, and. 


four black ſhining ſeeds of an irregular figure. All the, 
parts of this tree, when. freſh, are very hot and aromatic 
but the inward bark of the tree is what is chiefly in uſe, 
both in the Engliſh, plantations in the Weſt Indies and in 
Europe, and it is eaſily cured by only cutting of the 
bark, and letting it dry in the ſhade. The ordinary ſort 
of people in the Welt Indies uſe it inſtead of all other 
ſpices, it being thought yery good to conſume the immos 
derate Soy of the ſtomach, to help digeſtion, 'and 
expel wind. Rum loſes its diſagreeable ſmell, if mixed 
with this bark, oy * 199% ( 
Coffee is now much cultivated here: it is a, large 
ſhrub, with leaves of a dark green; the berries gro in 
great cluſters, and one buſh will produce ſeveral pounds; 
The berry. is incloſed in a fine ſcarlet pulp, Which is 
too luſcious to be palatable; however, many cat it. 
When it is ripe it turns black, and then they gather the 
fruit, ſeparate, the berries from the huſk, and expoſe 
them to the ſun till they are well cured and fit for the 
market. | * | f 9. 445 | 
Here are alſo the cabbage-tree, the cedar, and the 
maſtic tree, which grow to a great height z the maho- 
gony tree, the cotton tree, the manchineel, and a great 
number of others. The iſland likewiſe abounds in a- 
bundance of dyers woods, as fuſtic, red-wood, log wood, 
and others, Ty 01 
Among the drugs and medicinal herbs are guaiacum, 
china root, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, vanilloes, ginger, &c. 
Ginger ſhoots forth blades from its root not unlike thoſe 
of wheat. The ſtalk ſeldom exceeds eighteen inches in 
height ; from its ſides grow ſharp- pointed leaves about 
hve inches long, the extremity of the ſtalk ending in a 
ſoft pointed ſpite, When the plant is dug up, the roots 
are races of ginger, which are ſcraped clean, and dried, 
in the ſun. The uſual time of planting this root is in 
May * June, and of digging it up in February and 
arch. 
Among the animals are the land and ſea- turtle, and 
the alligator, Here are all ſorts of fowl wild and tame, 
and in particular more parrots than in any of the other 
iſlands ; beſides parrokeets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Guinea 
hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies; the humming-bird, and 
a great variety of others, The rivers and bays abound 
With 
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With reſpe& to the reptiles and inſecls, the moun- grace. Their worning babit is a looſe night-pown, « 
tilts betas 2 ers and other tiokios animals, Fete &1t-2OWn, care. 


ſsly . 5 75 about them; before dinner they put off 
as the fens and marſhes do the guana and galliwaſp; but | their difhabille, and ſhow thethſelves in all the advantz e 
- theſe laſt are not venomous. inet the in & are the of a rich, neat, and becoming dreſs. The ſetvant-maigs 


ciron, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous and mem- | have enetally 4 cotton or ſtiiped Holland gown, and 
branous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the White ; plain 1ead-cloaths, Many of the negro women in the 
le are ſometimes * 0 with them. They get in- | coutitry go uite naked ; for 7 do not know what 
to the toes and eat the fleſh to the very bone. "Theſe | ſhartic is, an ate ſurprized dt an European's ballkiFulneſs : 
inſects get into any part of the body, but chiefly the legs | but in the towns they are obliged to Wear 4 kidd of pet- 
and feet, where they breed in great numbers, ahd fhut | ricoar, and ſome of them are neatly dreſſed. 
themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as ever a perſon feels The gentlemen's houſes are generally built low of one 
them, which is not perhaps till a week after they have ſto ,and conſiſt of five or fix handſome apartments beau- 
been in the body, they pick them out with a needle or | tifu hy lined and floored with mahogany ; they have ge- 
the point of a penknife, taking care to deſtroy the bag | nerally 4 piazza, to which is an aſcent by ſeveral ſteps, 
entirely, that none of the breed, which are like nits, | and this ferves as a ſcreen againſt the heat. In the towing 
may be left behind. are ſeveral houſes two ſtories high; but this is diſa proved 
of, becauſe they are ſeldom known to ſtand the Hoch of 
| an earthquake, or the fury of a ſtorm. The negroes have 
, SECT. VI. TY but à parcel of poor miſerable huts built with 
| 8. . 

Yhe Fuod, Dreſs, Buildings, Learning, Coin, Diſſempert, There are ſew gardens that deſerve notice; the chief 
Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants 2. — 4 ; their curioſities they produce are Engliſh peas, cabbages, ſome 
Treatment of their Servants, and their Cruelty to their kinds of European Fruits, and others peculiar to the cli- 
Slaves. | | mate. The apple tree ſeldom comes to any perſection, 

| and bears but a very ftw years; the ſame may alſo be ſaid 

HE common bread here is plantain, yams, and | of other fruits that thrive with us: indeed the plants and 

| caſlava ; the firſt is of an 41 form, grows in | fruits which flouriſh there would alone be ſufficient to 
cluſters on the tree, and when pulled green and roaſted | render them more delightful than can be imagined ; but 
eats very deliciouſly, The yams are a kind of potatoe, | they deſpiſe the | orange, the lemon, the cacao, and 
but of a much larger ſize, ſome of them weighing ſeve- | pomegranate ; and prefer to the fine ſhade and fragrance 
ra] pounds, Caſlava is the root of a ſhrub taken and | of theſe a number” of ſhrubs that are of no manner of 
ſqueezed, the juice being a mortal poiſon, though when | uſe, . 
roperly prepared it is very wholeſome and agreeable | Learning is here at a low ebb : there are indeed a few 

Food ; when dry it is grated and put in water, where it gentlemen well verſed in literature ; but the generality 

ſtands a conſiderable time; the water being poured off, | teem to have a „ ures for gaming than for uſe- 

und the flour dried, it is made into cakes, and baked | ful learning, Indeed thoſe whoſe tone can allow it, 
on a griddle over the fire, © Theſe cakes are white and frequently ſend their children to Great Britain, where 
criſp, and are preferred by the Creoles to any other bread | they have the advan tage of a polite and liberal education 

Whatever. Theſe ſeveral kinds of food are fiot peculiar | but in 145 a boy, till he is ſeven or eight years of age, 

to this iſland, ſince they are eaten in moſt of the other '< ö nds is time with the ſervants and negroes, acquires 

illands and on the continent of North America. They | their broken way of talking, and their manner of deha- 
do not want flour, for this they obtain from New Eng-  viour, He then perhaps, goes to ſchool ; but young 
land and other of our northern colonies. In every houtfe maſter muſt not 5 ; 


| ot be *corrected ; if he learns it is well, it 
have an oven, and bike as they find occaſion. | not it cannot be helped, After learning to read he goes 
here are ſuch plenty of hogs, that many plantations | to the dancing-Ichool, commences beau, and then viſits 
have ſeveral hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceed- and rakes with his equals. Some of the ladies read; they 
ing ſweet and delicate. Their beef, however, is tough ate all fond of dancing, but take little care to imptove 
and leaf z but the mutton and lamb are tolerable; how- their minds. 242 nag 1 | 
ever, the cattle bred on the iſland are but very few. | The Eurrent coin ĩs entirely Spaniſh, and Engliſh mo- 
The ſneep have their woo! reſembling the hair of a'goat, | ney is ſeldom ſeen except in the cabinets of the curious. 
and they ſeem to be of à larger ſize than outs. They here is no place perhaps where ſilyer is fo, plentiful ; 
have variety of wild-ſowl, as well as cottimon poultry ; they uſ no copper, and the lowelt piece is a ryal, Which 
and the tortoiſe, or turtle caught on the 'coalt are | here paſſes for ſeven-perice halfpenny; but a half-penny 
much admired. They have alſo'falt cod from Newfoand- | in Britain will go fart er. You cannot dine for leſs than 
land, and a great deal of ſalt beef from Ireland and the | a piece of eight, and the common rate of boatding is three 
plantations on the continent, for the ſervants are feldom | pounds à week. The difference between their money 
allowed frefh:provilions. < I and Britiffi is twenty-five per cent, thus ſeventy-five 
The common drink for perſons in affluent cirtum- pounds fung malt one hundred lee 
ſtances is Madeira wine mixed with water; while'thoſe | cütfene y). r Aoki | 
of inferior rank drink rum punch, which bemig'frequent-, T he cominon' d fempers here are "high fevers and the 
iy drank to exceſs, has obtained the name of Kill-devil ; | belly-ach. The fevers are generally extremely violent, 
or thouſands loſe their lives by it, eſpecially thofe who { and a few hours wi carry off the perſon afflicted by this 
ate juſt come to the iſland ; for they cannot drink it to] diſorder. ' Few miſs it on. their firſt arrival, and for this 
exceſs without expoſing themſelves to ĩmmiĩnent danger; reaſon many die as [con as they come to Jamaica. The 
as by heating the blood, it brings on fevers, which in a dne, or dry-gripes, is —5 the ſebereſt pain that 
few hours ſend them to the grave. Tliey have alſo ale] can be endured z, It 8 © away the uſe of their 
and elaret, but they are extravagantly dear. I limbs, which are never recovered. The common reme- 
With reſpe@ to dreſs, the heat renders'maay cloaths | dies for this diſeaſe are gentle doſes of phylic and clyſters. 
inſupportable, and therefore the men generally Wear only After they are ſomewhat recovered, —_ cold bath proves 
thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a handkerchief of great uſe in reſtoring them to their former vigour. 
tied round the head; and a Hat ypon'it. Wigs dye never | The phyſicians here generally make ne. eſtates, and Ja- 
uſed but on Sundays, or in court time, A cle gen- maica has had ſeveral of them Who have made a conſi- 
tlemen appear very gay in coats of ſilk, and veſts trimmed | dèrable re io e learned. world. 1 . 
with ſilver. The ſervants wear a coarſe linen ffoc I Ris ifland contains three pets of inhabitants, maſters, 
which buttons at the:neck and hands, long trowſers of | ſervants,” and Hayes. Some of the gentlemen are ex- 
the ſame, à checked ſhirt, and "no Rockings, The ne- cremely polite, and'ufe their" inferiors with a great deal 
| groes generally" go naked, except- thoſe who attend gen- | of pood nature. However, moſt of them have a haughty 
tlemen, who take care to have them dreſſed in'their'own | diſpoſition, and require great ſubmimon ; but a ſtranger, 
livery. - . I | whe knows how to dpply'to their humour, generally gets 
The ladies make as gay an appearance as any-whete in | into good bufineſs ; yet, thoſe who are ſo unfortunate 
Europe ; they dreſs as rich, and appear with as good a as to miſtake it, may look for buſineſs in another 11 
. 1 N 3 p | 0 
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The ſervants who behaye well are reſpected and en- 
couraged ; thoſe who are found honeſt, and worthy of 
their truſt, ſometimes not only dine on the ſame provi- 
fions with their maſters, but wear as good cloaths, are 
allowed a horſe when they go abroad, and a negro boy 
to attend them. But others, who are either, ſtupid, or 
roguiſh, are hardly uſed, often put in the ſtocks, and 
beat very ſeverely ; their ſalt proviſions are weighed out, 
and they have nothing but what the law obliges the maſter 


to give. The ſeryants labour is not very hard, it being 


much Jeſs than that of the day-labourers in Great Britain. 
Thoſe who have no trade, * which they can be of ſer- 
vice to their maſter, are only employed in looking after 
the negroes at work, or in overſecing the boiling of the 


ſugar. $6 aft 6-1 6.4 COMOROS SHE. N _—_ ; 
| The condition of the blacks is indeed much worſe, 
their ſervitude being perpetual, and they are obliged to 
toil for the benefic of others without the leaſt advantage 
to themſelves, and the moſt trivial error is puniſhed with. 
a terrible whipping. , ** I am inclined to touch the hard- 
de ſhips which theſe poor creatures ſuffer in the tendereſt 
& manner, (ſays our author, who ſeems to be a perſon 
of judgment and candor) froma particular regard which 
« [1 owe to many of their maſters ; but I cannot conceal 
« their ſad circumſtances entirely. I have ſcen ſome of 
« them ſcourged in the moſt cruel manner for no other 
cc reaſon, but to ſatisfy the brutiſh pleaſure of an over- 
ec ſeer, who has their puniſhment moſtly at his diſcretion. 
& J have ſeen their bodies all in a gore of blood, the ſkin 
&« torn off their backs with a cruel whip, beaten pepper 
« and falt rubbed in the wounds, and a large ſtick of 
“ ſealing-wax dropped leiſurely on them. It is no won- 
« ger 1 the horrid pain of ſuch inhuman torture incline 
« them to rebel. At the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, 
ic that they are generally perverſe, which is owing to 
« the many diſadvantages they lie under, and the bad 
& example they daily ſec,” We could wiſh that it was 
poſſible to diſprove this account. There are no doubt 
many perſons of humanity in Jamaica; but when the 
laſh is committed to abandoned wretches inſenſible to hu- 
manity, and who have been tranſported from England 
for their crimes, it cannot be wondered at, that wretches 
like theſe, when raiſed to power, ſhould, prove ſavage and 
mhuman tyrants. Po pag] hed; 
They, however, are not the only perſons. guilty : the 
laws themſelves are in the extremeſt degree inhuman, and 
no chuntty in the world exceeds them in the crye] methods 
by which they put cheſe, unhappy negroes to death. A 
rebellious black, or he that twice ſtrikes a white man, is 
condemned to the flames; he is carried to the place of ex- 
ecution, and chained flat on his belly, with his legs and 
arms extended; then fire is ſet to his feet, and he is 
burnt gradually up. Others they ſtarve to death, with a 
loaf banging before their mouths. I have ſeen theſe 
% unfortunate wretches;.. lays: our author, gnaw.vhe fleſh | 
« off their ſhoulders, and expire in all, che Frightful 
„ agonies of one under the molt. horrid. torturgs, . Per- 
<< haps indeed, he adds, ſuch ſeverities may be in ſome 
“ ſort exculed, when we conſider the ſtate of the coun- 
&© try, and how impoſlible it would be to live amidſt ſuch 
© numbers of ſlaves, without watching their conduct 
* with the greateſt triQueks, 3nd puniſhing their faults 
te with the utmoſt ſeverity.” 4 new Hiftory of Jamaica in 
thirteen Letters to a Friend. 
But ſurely ſuch inhumanity can be in no caſe neceſſary. 
Wecannot here help ne the words of the judicious 
author of a work lately publiſhed, entitled, Au. Aacount of the 
European Settlements, who, after obſerving, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the great care taken to make them propagate, the ill 
treatment they receive ſo ſhortens their lives, that inſtead 
of encreaſing by the courſe, of nature, many chauſands 
are annually imported to ſupply the place of thoſe who 
die by the hardſhips they receive, then adds, I know 
de that they are ſtubborn and untractable for the moſt 
„part, and that they muſt be ruled with a rod of iron. 
„I would have them ruled, but not cruſhed with it. -] 
& would have a humanity exerciſed which is conſiſtent 
« with ſteadineſs. And | think it clear, from the whole 
e courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe nations which have be- 
% haved with the greateſt humanity to their ſlaves, were 


« 


| FA, 
© rebellions., And I am the more convinced of the ne- 
8 ceſſity of theſe indulgencies, as ſlaves cannot go through 
4 ſo much work as freemen., The mind goes a great Way 
4 In every thing ; and when a man knows that his labour 
H is for himſel „and that the more he labours the more 
8 he is to acquire, this conſciouſneſs carries him through, 
and ſupports him beneath the fatigues under which be 
** would have otherwiſe ſun gg. 


2 Gb The. principal time 1 would have reſerved for the 
" indulgence I propoſe to be granted to the ſlaves is Sun- 
© day, a day which is profaned in a manner altogether 
ſcandalous in our colonies, ., On this day, I would have 
h them regularly attend at church ; -T would haye them, 
* particularly the children, carefully inſtructed . 
M principles of religion and virtue, and efpecially in the 
humility, ſubmiſſion; and honefty which become their 
condition. The reſt of the day might be devoted to in- 
nocent recreation. To theſe days of relaxation, and 
with the ſame exerciſes, ſhould be added ſome days in 
the grand feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſug- 
tide ; and perhaps four or five days in the year beſides. 
Such methods would by degrees habituate their maſters 
not to think them a fort of beaſts, and without fouls, 
** as ſome of them do at preſent, who treat them accord- 
„ ingly ; and the ſlaves would of courſe grow more ho- 
6c neſt, tractable, and leſs of eye-ſervants ; unleſs th 
* ſanQtion of religion, the precepts of morality,. and al 
+ the habits of an early" inſtitution, be of no advantage 
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$ECT. vn. 
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The Manners and Caftoms of the Narben. 


y ow owners of theſe ſlaves ſet aſide for each a fmall 
parcel of ground; and allow them the Suadays t 

cultivate it: in it they generally plant matze, Guin 

corn, plantains, yams; cocoas, potatoes, &c. This is the 
food which ſupports them, unleſs ſome of them, who ate 
more induſtrious than others, raiſe a ſtock of fowts, whic 

tney.carry to, market on the Sundays, the only: fork. 
day in Jamaica, and fell for a little money, with whit 

they. purchaſe falt beef, fiſh; or pork; to mike 4 diſh 
which — 14 pepper - pot. A bx def 

\. Theſe flaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of 
Guinea, are expoſed haked ro ſale: they are then gen- 
rally very ſimple and innocent creatures; but they f65n 
become roguiſh enough; and when they come to be 
whipped, excufe thieit' faults by the example of the 
whites. en | * 
Their notions of religion are very inconfiftent, and 


vary according to the different countrſes from which my 


come; but they join without diſtinction in their ſole 
ſacrifices and gambols. They generally believe that there 
are two gods, a good and a bad one: the good god th 
tell you lives in the clouds; and is very kind and fav6u 


able to mankind ; for it was he that taught their Fathers 


to till the ground, and to hunt for their ſubſiſtence * while 
the 1 ſends ſtorms, earthquakes; and all kinds 
miſehief. Hence they love the former, and fear the lat- 
ter. They have nd idea of heaven; farther than the 
pleaſure of returning to their native country, whither t 
believe every negro gors aſter death. This thought is 
agreeable, that it cheery the poor creatures, and tehders 


the burthen of life eaſy, which would otherwiſe be quite 


intolerable.” They look on death as a blefling; and it'fs 
ſurprizing to ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome 
of them meet it; ey are quite War abr t6 think their 
llavery'is near an end, that they ſhall reviſit their ha 
native ſhores, and ſee their old friends and acquiintance. 
When a negro is about to expire, his fellow-flaves kifs 
him, wiſh him a journey, and ſend their hearty 
good wiſhes to their relations' in Guinea, They make 
no lamentations z but with a great deal of joy inter his 
way firmly ye wen bop He is gone home and ha ÞY- 
When any thing a a plantation is miſſing, the) 

have a ſolemn kind of oath, which the eldeſt negro al- 
ways adminiſters, and is by them accounted extremely 
ſacred; but this they never take without the expreſs com- 


* always beſt ſerved, and ran the leaſt hazard from their mand of their maſter or overſeer, They then range them · 


ſelves 
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ſelves in the ſpot of ground appropriated for the burying- 
＋ of the negroes, and one of them opens a grave, when 
e who acts the prieſt takes a little of the earth, and puts 
it into every one of their mouths, and they imagine that 
if any has been guilty their belly will ſwell and occaſion 
their death. 
None of them are allowed to touch any arms, unleſs by 
their maſter's command ; or to go out of the bounds of 
the plantation to which they belong, without a ſpecial 
permit ſigned by their owner or the chief overſeer. They 
are kept in ſuch awe, that they are afraid to let even the 
leaſt thought of liberty appear; and when they ſee the 
whites muſter and exerciſe, they are ſtruck with terror. 
This indeed is not the caſe with the Creolian negroes, 
who all of them ſpeak Engliſh, and are fo far from feat- 
ing a muſter, that they are very familiar with it, and can 
exerciſe extremely well, 


SECT. VIIL 


The Divifuns and principal T. 08 amaica, its Govern- 
ment, — Trade ; with a _— — of the Log- 
wood Cutters in the Bay of Honduras, and the Trade carried 
on with the Spaniards in America, 


HE whole iſland is divided into ninetcen diſtricts, 
or pariſhes, each of which ſends two members to 
the aſſembly, and allows a ent maintenance to a 
miniſter. Anciently Port Royal was tbe capital of the 
iſland; it ſtood upon the very point of a long narrow neck 
of land, which towards the ſea formed part of the border 
of a vety noble harbour of its own name. In this har- 
bour above a thouſand ſail of the largeſt ſhips could 
anchor with the greateſt convenience and fafety } and the 
water was ſo deep at the quay of Port Royal, that veſſels 
of the greateſt burthen could lay their broad-fides to the 
wharfs, and load and unload at very little expence or 
trouble. This convenience weighed ſo much with the 
inhabitants, that they choſe this ſpot for their capital, 
though the place. was a hot dry ſand, that did not produce 
one of the neceſſaries of life, and not even freſh water. 
However, this adyantageous fituation rendered it a con- 
fiderable Pace, and it contained two thouſand houſes 
very handſomely built, and that were lett at as high a rent 

as thoſe of London. It grew to all this in about thirty 
years time, and there were few places in the world which 

for the ſize could be compared to this town for trade, 
wealth, and an entire corruption of manners. , 
However, on the ninth of June, 1692, an earthquake, 
which ſhook the whole iſland to its foundations, over- 
whelmed this city, and buried nine-tenths of it eight fa- 
thoms under water. This earthquake not only demoliſh- 
ed the city, but made a terrible devaſtation all over the 
iſland, and was, followed by a.contagious diſeaſe which 
was near giving the finiſhing: hang. to its deſtruction. 

The city was rebuilt after the earthquake, but it was 
again deſtroyed z for ten years after a terrible fire laid it 
in aſhes: yet the extraordinary convenience of the har- 

bour induced the inhabitants to rebuild it once more. But 
in 1722 one of the moſt dreadful hurricanes on record re- 

duced it a third time to a heap of rubbiſh, Warned by 
theſe extraordinary calamities,  the=cuſtom-houſe and 
public offices were removed from thence, and the princi- 
pal inhabitants ſettled on the oppoſite ſide of the bay at 
the town of Kingſton, Port Royal has, however, three 
or four handſome, ſtreets, ſeveral croſs lanes, a ſine church, 
an hoſpital for.{xck and diſabled, ſoldiers, and a yard for 
the king's naval ſtores, with conyeniences ſor the work- 
employed about his majeſty's ſhips of war. The 

harbour is/ guarded by one of the ſtrongeſt forts in the 


of cannon, and a garriſon of | ſoldiers maintained at the 
expence of the r r. att | 

-  Kingſtan is commodiouſly, ſeated for ſreſh water, and 
all manner of accommodations. The ſtreets are broad, 
perfectly ſtraight, and. cut each other at equal diſtances 
and right — i It is about a mile long, and contains 


above a. thouſand houſes, many of them handſomely 
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eſt Indigs, which has a line of near a hundred pieces | ſhead 


built, though low 3 with porticos, 'and every convenience | 


| Jawaiog 


for a comfortable habitation in that climate. Here the 
inferior courts fit, and the receiver-general, ſecretar A 1 
ſurveyor, are obliged to keep officers, It has one ', tw 
churches, the Jews have two ſynagogues, and the Quake. 
ers a meeting- houſe. The fortitications of the harbour 
were 4 improved by the late governor Knowles. 
Not far from Kingſton the river Cobre, a conſiderable 
but not navigable ſtream, falls into the ſei ; and upon its 
banks ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town the 
ſeat of the government, and the place where the tt pry 
of juſtice are held, and confequently the metropolis of 
Jamaica, though it is inferior in ſize to Kingſton. How. 
ever, though it has leſs buſineſs, it has mote gaiet 
Here reſide many perſons of large fottunes, who wake 2 
very ſplendid figure. It is ſurprizing to ſee the number 
of coaches and chariots perpetually plying, belides thoſe 
belonging to private perſons, ' Hete is a regular aſſembly 
a theatre, in which plays are acted, and it being the . 
ſidence of the governor, and the principal officers of the 
overnment, who have very profitable ptaces, all con. 
pire with the genius of the inhabitants, which inclines 
them to an oftentatious arid expenſive way of life, to ren- 
der it a very ſplendid and agreeable place. 
We ſhall now proceed to give a futnma 
the government of Jamaica, The king of 
as in all the other royal governments, 
nor and council, while the repreſentatives of the people - 
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fand pounds a year. 
Tune council, who are twelve in number, are generally 
men of the beſt eſtates and quality in the country, and are 
appointed by letters of me. ang from the king. -On the 
death or diſmiſſion of any of theſe, the governor nominates 
others to ſupply their places. It is their duty to adviſe 
and aſſiſt the governor, and even to be acheck upon him, 
if he exceeds the bounds of his commiſſion. I his body 
forms the upper houſe in the aſſembly, where it has the 
ſame power as the houſe of peers in England. | 
The grand court, which takes cognizance of all civil 
pleas, as well as of crimes that merit corporal puniſh- 
ment, fits four times in the year. Their fellion is limit- 
ed to 4wenty-one days, during which they frequently dif 
patch a great deal of buſineſs, * The chief Fuſtice has fix 
aſſiſtants, Who are generally men of the greateſt know- 
ledge, and af the faireſt characters. Fhere are many in- 
feriorcourts, who decide cauſes of leſs than twenty pounds 
value, and juſtice is generally impartially diftributed, and 
without delay. 4. de e oe arr 
The militia is under the direction of officers appointed 
by _ oyernor, and all from ſixteen to fixty are obliged 
to enliit. n 7 
The revenue of the iſland is reckoned to amount to 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, out of which are paid a great 
number of public officers, who have very large ſalaries. 
The trade of Jamaica principally conſiſts in the fol - 
lowing articles: firſt, ſugar,” of which they imported in 
1753 twenty thouſand three hundred and fifteen hog- 
s, ſome ſo large as to be a ton weight; which can- 
not be worth leſs in England than four hundred twenty- 
four thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-five pounds 
ſterling, moſt of which comes to London and Briſtol; 
and ſome part of it is ſent to North America, in return 
for the corn, peas, beef, pork, cheeſe, plank, faves, 
pitch, and tar, waich 'they obtain 'from thence. The 
ſecond is rum, of which they export about four thouſand 
puncheons, The third'is molaſſes, in which they make 0 
2 1 71 ane roy * | | grea 
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t part of their returns for New England, where there 
are great diſtilleries. Theſe are all the produce of their 
:rand ſtaple the ſugar-cane, The fourth is cotton, of 
which they ſend out two thouſand bags, The fifth are 
various drugs, as cacao, coffee, a conſiderable quantity 
of pimento, ginger, ſweetmeats, drugs for dyers and apo- 
thecaries, mahogany, and manchanee] plank. Some of 
the moſt conſiderable articles of their trade are with the 
continent of New Spain and Terra Firma; for in the 
former they cut great quantities of logwood, and both in 
the former and latter carry on an extremely profitable 
trade in negroes, and all the kinds of European goods 
carried thither from Spain by the flota, | 

Both the logwood and contraband trade have been the 
ſubje& of much contention, and even the cauſe of a war 
between England and Spain. The cutting of logwood 
in the bay of Honduras on the ſouthern ſide of the penin- 
ſula of Jucatan has been long claimed as a right by Eng- 
land, and this privilege was confirmed to his Britannic 
majeſty's ſubjects in the moſt expreſs terms by the late 
treaty of peace in 1763. | 

The log wood cutters are chiefly compoſed of vagabonds 


way of life is ſuitable. They live in a kind of lawleſs 
manner, though they elect one among them hom they 


they think fit. The country is low and — marſhy; 
the air moleſted by muſketoes, and the water dangerous 
with alligators ; yet a life of licentiouſneſs, a plenty of 


fix tons of ſhippin , finds employment for a number of 
the value of returns are ſaid to be about ſixty thouſand 


by veſſels from New England, New York, and Penſyl- 
vania, who take up the goods they want in Jamaica. 
There is ſtill a more profitable trade carried on between 


the cauſe of much diſpute between the courts of England 


and a r ſortment of goods there, proceeds in time of 
peace v4 harbour called the Grout, about four miles 


directly ſent aſhore to give the merchants of the town 
notice of the arrival of the veſſel ; the ſame news is like- 
wiſe carried with great ſpeed to Panama, from whence 
the merchants ſet out diſguiſed like peaſants, carrying 
jars almoſt filled with filver ; but the top covered with 
meal, to deceive the officers of the revenue. Here the 
ſhip frequently remains trading five or ſix weeks toge- 
ther, "T'be Spaniards uſually come on board, leave their 
money, and take their negroes, and their packed 
up in -parcels fit for one man to carry, after they have 
been firſt handſomely entertained on board, and received 
proviſions ſufficient for their journey home. If the whole 
cargo is not diſpoſed of here they bear off eaſtward to the 
Brew, a harbour about five miles from Carthagena, where 
they ſoon find a vent for the reſt. Fhere is no trade more 
profitable-than this ; for they are payed in ready ea, 
and the goods ſell — than at any other market. It 
is not on this coaſt only but every where upon the Spaniſh 
main that this trade is carried on; nor is it by the Eng- 
liſh only, but the French from Hiſpaniola, the Dutch 
from Curaſſou, and even the Danes have ſome ſhare in 
it. However, when the Spaniſh-guarda coſtas ſeize upon 
one of theſe veſſels, they make no ſcruple of confiſeating 
the cargo, and of treating the crew little better than if 
they were pirates, Et 


SECT. IX. 
A conciſe Hiftory of Jamaica. 


| PHE iſland of Jamaica was diſcovered by Columbus 
in his ſecond voyage, in the year 15943 bis ſon 
Diego was the firſt European governor of the iſland, and 
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from Porto Bello. A perſon who underſtands Spaniſh is 


nds ſterling a year. This trade is enerally carried on 


this land and the Spaniſh continent, which has alſo been 


and Spain. A ſhip from Jamaica having taken in negroes, 


and fugitives from all parts of North America, and their 
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built tlie city of St. Jago de la Vega, now Spaniſh Town. 
On the firſt arrival of the Spaniards the Indians appeared 
in arms, and bravely reſolved to maintain their liberties 
againſt theſe bold intruders ; and had certainly been ſuc- 
ceſsful, at leaſt for a while, had not the Spaniards at 
length taken the advantage of their ſimple natures; and 
deluded them by ſpecious ſhews of peace and well con- 
trived proteſtations : but they in a ſhort time felt the 
diſmal effects of giving, faith to the Spaniards, who were 
no ſooner in a condition of putting their bloody deſigns 
in practice, than they began a horrid maſſacre, murdered; 
butchered, and deſtroyed, in a few years, to the amonne 
of {ixty thouſand of the natives, and ſcarce left one alive. 
Some took refuge in the woods, and retired to the caves 
and faſtneſſes, whither they were purſued and hunted by 
thoſe ſavage tyrants, and cut to pieces. Before this de- 
ſolation, 1 64 was one of the beſt peopled of all the 
Antilles; but ſuch was the deſtructive laughter which 
the Spaniards made, that the very name of an Indian was 
in a few years rooted out, and none left to preſerve the 
memory of that once flouriſhing people. wry 

This iſland was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards till Olivet 
Cromwell being ſenſible of the advantages they obtained 
from their provinces in America, ſent a conſiderable 


| ſquadron. of men of war, commanded by the generals 


call their king, and to him pay as much obedience as 


rum, large gains, and a want of thought, have reconciled | 
them both to the hardſhips of their employment and the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the climate. They go always well 
armed, and are ſaid to amunt to about one thouſand five | 
hundred men. This trade in ſome years employs near 
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ſeamen, conſumes a great deal of our manufactures, and 


Penn and Venables, in 1654, to take the fine iſland of 
Hiſpaniola, This they attempted, but being repulſed 
with loſs, the principal commanders fearing to return to 
England without ſucceſs, wiſely reſclved to try what 
could be done againſt the iſland of Jamaica, before the in- 
habitants of that iſland could receive encouragement by 
the news of their defeat in Hiſpaniola, | b 9h . 
The fleet and troops ſoon arriving at Jamaica, they 
ſeverely puniſhed the officers who had ſhewn an ill ex- 
ample by their cowardice, and iſſued orders, that if an 
man, attempted to run away, the next man to him ſhould 


put bim to death; and if he failed to do it, he ſhould be 


liable to be tried for his life, Fortified with theſe reſolu- 
tions, the troops were no ſooner landed, than advancin 

towards the fort, they made themſelves maſters of it wit 

little loſs, and the next morning, when the ſun aroſeg 
marched towards a ſavanna neat the town, when ſome 
Spaniards advancing to meet them, deſited to treat. But 
this Venables refuſed, unleſs they would ſend his men 
a conſtant ſupply of proviſions, of which they were in 
great want. To this the Spaniards conſented, and hav- 
ing performed their promiſe, the foilowing articles were 
agreed upon : That all the forts arms, ammunition, and. 
neceſſaries of war, with all the ſhipping in the harbours of 
the iſland, and all wares, merchandize, &c. ſhould be 
delivered up for the uſe of the protector and the common- 
wealth of England, That all the inhabitants of che 
iſland, except ſome that were particularly named, ſhould 
have their lives granted. That thoſe who choſe it ſhould 
have leave to ſtay, and the others be carried to New Spain, 
or ſome other of his Catholic majeſty's American domi- 
nions ; together with their apparel, books, and papers. 
That the commiſſion officers alone ſhould be permitted to 
wear their rapiers and poniards ; and that the artificers 
and meaner fort of OI ſhould be permitted to remain 
in the iſland, and enjoy their goods, provided they con- 
formed to the laws that ſhould be eſtabliſhed, Thus the 
whole iſland was reduced, and the conqueſt was confirm- 
ed to Great Britain by a ſubſequent treaty, However, 
many of the Spaniſh negroes retiring to the mountains, 
maintained their ground there, and being afterwards join- 
ed by ſeveral other fugitives from the 1 ay plantations, 
became very formidable; nor could they be ſubdued; 


though a body of regular troops were ſent over to the 


aſſiſtance of the planters. However, governor Trelawny 
entering into a treaty with them, it was agreed that they 
ſhould remain an independent ſtate, and be governed by 
their own magiſtrates, on condition of their hathquring 
no more fugitives, They are ſaid now to live in a very 
friendly manner with the Engliſh, and, in caſe of an in- 
vaſion, ſome imagine they would contribute greatly to 


the defence of the ifland; while others ſuppoſe that theſe 


negroes are not yet to be truſted, and for this reaſon. ſome 

of the beſt lands in the iſland which lie in their neigh- 

bourhood are not cultivated, fas ky 
8M | | After 
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After the Reſtoration the Spaniards ceded Jamaica to 


the king of England. Some of the troops employed in 
ſettled there; many of the 8 who ' 


its reduction h 
had been uneaſy at home, had 24 — an aſy 
iſland, and not a few planters from 

ed thither by the extraordinary fertility of the ſoil, and 
the other advantages which it afforded. The latter taught 
the former ſettlers the manner of — the ſugar-cane, 
and making ſugar ; for at firſt they h wholly applied 
themſelves to the raiſing of cacao, as the Spaniards had 
done before them, It was very happy for them that they 
fell into this new practice, for the groves of the cacao 
trees planted by the Spaniards began to fail, and the new 
plantations did not anſwer, 

What gave freſh life to this ſettlement, and at once 
raiſed it to a ſurprizing pitch of opulence, which it has 
ſince hardly equalled, was the reſort thither of the pirates 
called the Buccaneers ; men who fought with the moſt 
deſperate bravery, and ſpent their plunder with the moſt 
| Javiſh extravagance, were welcome gueſts in Jamaica. 
They often brought three or four hundred thoufand pieces 
of eight at a time, which were immediately ſquandered 
in exceſſive gaming, wine, and women. Thus vaſt for- 
tunes were made, and the returns of treaſure to England 
were prodigiouſly great. By this means the inhabitants 
had raiſed ſuch funds, that when the ſource of this wealth 
was ſtopped up by the ſuppreſſion of the pirates, they 
were enabled to turn their induſtry into better channels; 
and they increaſed ſo faſt, that it was computed there were 
ſixty thouſand whites and a hundred and twenty thouſand 
negroes in the iſland, | 

ut while-the inhabitants were filled with the gayeſt 
hopes and wallowing in riches, they ſuffered one of the 
moſt violent earthquakes that perhaps was ever felt. Of 
this we have taken notice in treating of the deſtruction 
of Port Royal, in which city two thouſand whites and 
blacks periſhed, It will be proper here to add, that the 
houſes all over the iſland were thrown down, and the ſur- 
viving inhabitants forced to dwell in huts. Two great 
mountains falling topped the courſe of a river, that was 
dry from that * for a whole day, by which means 
vaſt quantities of fiſh were taken up, to the great relief 
of the diſtreſſed. An high mountain was ſplit, and part 
of it falling into a level plain, covered ſeveral ſettle- 
ments; and almoſt all the ſhips and floops were loſt in 
the harbour: but we have not room to deſcribe the ter- 
rors of this dreadful ſcene. A general ſickneſs ſoon fol- 
lowed, which alſo carried off a great number of the in- 
habitants. | 

The enemies of Great Britain were not idle ſpectators 
of ſuch a dreadful event; the French propoſed to make an 
eaſy conqueſt of a ruined iſland, where poverty, ſickneſs, 
and every hardſhip now prevailed; ſo much was Jamaica 
changed. They invaded the iſland with firm hopes of 
ſucceſs : but though the inhabitants had ſo many difficul- 
ties to ſtruggle with, they till retained their priſtine 
ſpirit and native courage ; the invaders were repulſed, 
and only eighteen of them left to carry the news of their 
defeat. Theſe loſſes ſeem not yet to have been ſufficient- 
ly repaired. It is faid that at preſent the white inhabi- 
tants ſcarcely exceed twenty-five thouſand ſouls, and yet 
the blacks are way to amount to near ninety thou- 
ſand, an amazing diſproportion ! 
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SECT. X. | 
Of the CARIBBEE IsLAnDs. 


A conciſe Deſcription of Anguilla and Barbuda ; their Situa- 
4 | 4 2. Saat, and Produce. © 


V 7 E now proceed to ſuch of the Caribbee Iſlands as 

are ſubje& to Great Britain. This name ſeems 
to have been given to ſome of theſe iſlands before they 
becarfie ſubject to the Spaniards ; who, to colour over 
their maſſacring the inhabitants, pretended that the name 
of Caribbee ſignifies cannibals, and that the inhabitants 
of all theſe iſlands were eaters of human fleſh : but it does 
not appear that 'there ever was a nation either here, or 
in any part of the American continent, that deſerved to 


A SYSTEM- OF GEOGRAPHY. 


arbadoes were invit- | 
| nica, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Toba 


Carrot IsL.anns, 


have the odious and horrid name of man ea 
of theſe iſlands, with the Granadillos, all Tele 
ſmall, and ſome of them very inconſiderable, belon = 
the Engliſh ; theſe are Anguilla, Barbuda, St. Chriſto. 
pher's, Nevis, Antego, or Antigua, Montſerrat, Domi. 
o, Gr 
the Granadines, or Granadillos. be 2 
_ cw prin 37 ys _ are alſo termed ens 
ands; and the laſt, with Martini 
9 Inands. n 
e ſhall begin with Anguilla, or Snake Iſla 
and narrow tract winding * in the — ng "ng | 
ſnake, whence it received its name. This, which is * 
moſt northerly of the Caribbee Iſlands poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, 4 9 — 2 eighteenth degree — mi- 
nutes north latitude, and is ten lea l 
n_ in breadth. r 
Ibis ifland is woody, but perfectly level. Its cli 
is nearly the ſame with that 5 8 
tame cattle, with which it has been ſtocked by the Euro- 
peans; and alſo with the opoſſum, muſk-rat, alli ator, and 
other animals common in the ſame climate. The Eng- 
liſh ſettled here in 1650, in a fruitful ſoil, where the 
applied themſelves to the planting of tobacco, the raiſing 
of corn, and the breeding of cattle, for which purpoſe they 
brought a ſtock with them. At preſent they chiefly ſub- 
ſiſt by huſbandry, and make a little ſugar. They are 
far from 1 remarkable ſor their induſtry, or their 
numbers ; and have been. frequently pillaged by the 
French, who in 1745 made a deſcent on the iſland, to 
the number of a thouſand men; when fix hundred of them 
marching up to attack a breaſt-work, were ſo well re- 
ceived by the continual fire of a hundred men poſted 
there to defend it, that they were obliged to return with 
the loſs of a hundred and fifty men, beſides ſome of their 
colours and fire-arms. 907 

Barbuda is ſeated in the ſeventeenth degree forty-ſeven 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſixty- firſt degree forty- 
five minutes weſt longitude, thirty-five miles to the north 
of Antigua, fifty-three north-eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's, 
and ninety ſouth-eaſt of Anguilla, It extends twen 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth. The land is low 
and fertile : on the weſt fide it has a good road well 
ſheltered, and clear of rocks; but from the north-weſt 
and ſouth-weſt points two ſhoals of ſand run above two 
** into the ſea. 

This iſland produces citrons, oranges, pomegranates, 
Indian figs, grapes, pine · apples, the ſenſitive plant, cocoas, 
cotton, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, caſſia, Braſil wood, 
and ebony; with tobacco, indigo, maize, potatoes, 
yams, with other roots and drugs. 

Here are plenty of cows, ſheep, goats, and fowl ; the 
breeding of all which is the chief employment of the in- 
habitants, who make good profit of ſelling them to the 
other iſlands ; the ry here living much after the 
ſame manner as our farmers, and have no immediate 
trade with England. Here are likewiſe ſerpents of vari- 
ous kinds, ſome very large and not poiſonous, but are 
of ſervice in deſtroying rats, toads, and frogs ; but the 
bite of others is incurable, if a remedy be not immediately 
adminiſtered. - 

This colony was planted as early as any of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, except St. Chriſtopher's : but was ſo often 
diſturbed by the Caribbees, that the people were frequent- 
ly forced to deſert their plantations ; for there hardly 
paſſed a year in which they did not make one or two in- 
curſions, and that generally in the night, for they durſt 
not attack them by day; 1 that the Engliſh grew weary 
of dwelling in a place where they were ſo much expoſed 
to the fury of the natives ; and therefore deſerted the 
iſland : but the Caribbees diminiſhing daily in number, 
and the Europeans in the other iſlands increaſing, the 
Engliſh again poſſeſſed themſelves of Barbuda: in a few 
years the inhabitants amounted to five hundred, and 
they are now increaſed. to about thirteen or fourieen 
hundred. It is ſubject to a gentleman of the name 
of Codrington, who chuſes the governor, and enjoys 
the ſame prerogatives as the other lords proprietors in 
America. 23 


SECT. 


ST, CARISTOPHER'S, 


SECT. XI. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


Its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, and Face of the Country; its 
Vegetables, and Animals, Its Inhabitants, and the Forts 


erefted for their Defence, with a Deſcription of the Town 
of Baſſe Terre. | 


HE iſland of St. Chriſtopher, commonly called by 
our ſailors St. Kitt's, lies between the 4 5 
degree ten minutes and the-ſeventeenth degree forty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and the middle of the iſland is in the 
fixty-ſecond degree forty minutes weſt longitude from 
London, it being about ten miles to the north of Nevis, 
and fourteen leagues from Antigua. It extends twenty-five 
miles and a halt in length ; but its greateſt breadth is no 
more than ſeven, | 
The air is exceeding hot; but pleaſant, pure, and 
healthful, and agreeably tempered with cool breezes. The 
days and nights are almoſt equal during the whole year, 
and it would ſeem to be — ſummer were it not for 
the rainy ſeaſon and the hurricanes. | 
In the thick woods, which are plentifully ſtocked with 
cabbage-trees, are (warms of monkies, who venture out 
in the night to ſteal potatoes and other proviſions, At the 
top of the Conorrhee hills, is a. plain not three hundred 
yards wide, ending atthe edge of a cavity of a prodigious 
depth, and about a mile in circumference, containing ſul- 
hur, from which riſe continual clouds of ſteam. A fur- 
bong to the ſouth-eaſt is a large rocky hill, called Mount- 
Mitery, from a raſh man, who attempting to aſcend a 
precipice, fell backwards, and was killed. This is the 
higheſt point of land on St. Chriſtopher's, and it is ſaid 
to riſe about a mile and a half perpendicular from the 
ſea, In the ſulphureous cavity above-mentioned, are 
two or three round holes in the earth, vulgarly called 
the Devil's Coppers. They are two yards aſunder, and 
each about three feet in diameter. The reverend Mr. 
Smith ſays, that when he ſaw them, they boiled fiercer 
than ever he ſaw a ſugar-copper. On this hill, there is 
a great quantity of pure brimſtone, and on its top is a 
wder magazine. | 
St. Chriſtopher's is repreſented by ſome writers as one 
of the moſt delightful iſlands in the world, Its moun- 
tains; notwithſtanding there are dreadful rocks and thick 
woods between them, riſe one above another, and are 
adorned by rows of trees that wear a perpetual verdure, 
intermixed with handſome houſes covered with ſhining 
ſlate. The ſoil, which is light and ſandy, is not only 
proper for the cultivation of tobacco, but for that of ſu- 
gar, cotton, ginger, and fruit of all ſorts. It is well ſup- 
plied with ſprings, and at the foot of the mountains on 
the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland has ſome hot ones pro- 
r for baths: yet in ſome places the water is ſcarce. 
The valleys and ſides of the hills are very fertile; but the 
mountains are leſs ſo; yet for the moſt part are over- 
grown with palmeto, cotton; trees, lignum-vitz and other 
trees, There are no trees in the iſland like ours, except 
ſuch as originally come from hence. The ſoil abounds 
with maize, pine apples, prickly pears, with two ſorts of 
pepper; one that grows in a little red huſk about four 
inches in length, and the other in ſma!l pods. Here are 
alſo maſtic and locuſt trees, bana, muſk-melons, water- 
melons, the papa, the manchaneel-tree, and many others, 
It principally abounds with ſugar-canes, and is ſuppoſed 
to produce about ten thouſand hogſheads of ſugar one year 
with another, with a conſiderable _— of rum. 'The 
iſland alſo affords a great deal of ſalt, which is produced 
in a ſalt lake, ſuppoſed to contain about eighty acres, 
where the ſun exhaling the water during the hot wea- 
ther, leaves a cruſt of Cal at the bottom that exactly re- 
ſembles rock · cryſtal. | 
The animals are generally the ſame as thoſe in the 
other Caribbee iſlands ; but the moſt remarkable of its 
beaſts is the rocket, a kind of lizard, whoſe ſkin reſembles 
a withered leaf, with yellow or blue ſpots. It has ſpark- 
ling eyes, always holds up its head, and is in perpetual 
motion. Its tail turns up towards its back in a circle and 
a half, and when purſued it puts out its tongue. 
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The moſt noted of the birds, beſides thoſe. common to 
che Caribbees, are the 1 and the craw-fowl. 


| 


| 
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The feathers of the former are a light grey, curiouſly di- 
verſified with black ſpots, and the ends of the wings and 
tail are yellow. It attacks only ſuch birds as have crooked 
ana and ſharp talons like itſelf, and always ſeizes them 

yi 


he craw-fowl, which is as big as a large duck, is 


| aſh-coloured, has a great head, ſmall eyes, and a ſhort 


neck, under which is a craw that will hold two gallons 
of water. It lives upon fiſh, which it watches from trees 
on the ſhore, and ſometimes dives in for them above a fa- 
thom under water, It is ſo intent on its prey that it is 
eaſily ſhot ; but is not fit for food. ae =. 
heir other birds are a few ſwans, a ſmall kind of 
ſcreech-owls, mountain-thruſhes, noddies, ſpoon- bills, 
pelicans, boobies, and common pigeons, beſides two or 
three wild ſorts, ground-doves, Yumming-birde, and 
ſome batts, | 
Tho' no bees are hived, either here or in the iſland of 
Nevis, yet there is a great deal of honey produced by. the 
wild-bees ; but it will not make mead, on account of the 
warmth of the climate. | | 
Theinhabitants are computed to amount to about eight 
thouſand whites and eighteen thouſand negroes. When 
it was inhabited by the French, they dwelt nearer to- 
gether than the Engliſh, who live ſcattered up and down 
the country for the convenience of planting ; but have as 
fine houſes as any in America, they being « +3694 adorn- 
ed with walks and groves of orange and Jemon- trees. | 
The fortifications of the iſland are a fort erected on 
Brimſtone-bill, ſaid to be impregnable, and planted with 
forty=nine pieces of cannon, Charles-fort, which is fur- 
niſhed with forty pieces of ordnance, and a ſufficient 
2 of ſtores; and Londonderry- fort, on the eaſt- 
ide of Baſſe- Terre. There are alſo fix batteries raiſed 
at ſo many landing- places, mounted with forty- three can 
non in all. 1 
The iſland is divided into the pariſhes of St. John, 
Chriſt-church, and St. Mary on the north; St. Anne, 
St. Thomas, and Trinity, on the ſouth-fides ; and in 
each is a handſome church, wainſgotted and furniſhed 
with pews, which, as well as the pulpit, are of ebony, 
cedar, red-wood, brazil, and other precious ſorts of 
wood, of, a beautiful colour, and fragrant ſcent, 
Bafſe-Terre, the capital of the iſland, is a fine town 
built by the French, under the cannon of their fort. The 
houſes are of good brick, free-ſtone, and timber; and 
among other buildings, are a town-houſe, an hoſpital, 
and 2 church. They erected their caſtle on the eaſt 
ſide of a high mountain, ſhaded with lofty ever-green 
trees, about a mile and a half from the ſea, This caſtle is 
built of brick and free-ſtone, has very noble halls and 
apartments, wainſcotted with cedar, and a fine proſpect 
of delightful plantations of the ſugar-cane and ginger, 
with a long walk of lemons and orange-trees, 
leading to a large court before it. This caſtle, 
which was defended by five ſconces, mounted with can- 
non, has a chapel on one fide, and on the other great 
ſtone ciſterns, into which water is brought by pipes un- 
der ground. Between the place and the mountains, is 
a large and beautiful garden, that produces the moſt de- 
lightful lowers and plants of Europe and America, and 
is adorned with a fountain, | 
The iſland has a mllitia conſiſting of one regiment of 
foot, a troop of horſe, and another of dragoons, amountin 
in the whole to about one thouſand three hundred — 
forty men. 2 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Settlement and Revalutions that have 
| Iſland of St. Chriſtopher 


gt: Chriſtopher's was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus in his firſt voyage to America, who gave it 
this name from the figure of its mountains, there being in 
the upper part of this iſland a very high mountain, bear- 
ing on its ſummit another of a ſmaller ſize, as St. Chriſ, 


topher 


happened in the 


| 
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topher is painted like 4 giant carrying our Savioiir on 


his back. Sir Thomas Warner, an Engliſh adventurer, 
and M. Deſnambuc, a French gentleman, who com- 
manded for the French in America, arrived at St. Chriſ- 
topher's on the ſame gay, and both took poſſeſſion of the 
iſland in the names oP their reſpective maſters. This _ 
pened about the year 1623. It was then, inhabited by the 
Caribbees, and the Spaniards uſed to put in there in their 
Weft-India voyages, to take in freſh water, they being on 
ſuch good terms with theCaribbees, that they ſometimes left 
their fick on ſhore, of whom the natives took great care. 
The above gentſemen leaving ſome of their men on thẽ 
iſland, Fred. 
when their maſters approving of their conduct, ſent them 
back in 1626 with ſupplies of men and 1 K and 
with commiſſions to the governors of the new fettle- 
ments. M. Deſnambuc arrived there about the month of 
2 1627, with about three hundred people, after a 
ong and ſickly voyage. Sir Thomas had as many men, 
and had proceeded a good way in his ſettlement before the 
artival of the French. The two governors, therefore, 
to prevent any diſputes about the buſineſs of their re- 
ſpective territories, ſet boundaries to their ſeveral divi- 
Gowns, with this particular regulation, that hunting and 
fiſhing ſhould be equally free to the inhabitants of 'both 
nations; that the ſalt-ponds and moſt valuable timber 
ſhould be in common, together with the mines and ha- 
vens ; they even concluded an offenſive and defenſive 
league againſt all their enemies, after which they pro- 
ceeded with great harmony, 
The Engliſh, however, receiving ſupplies of men and 
proviſions from London, throve better than the French; 
and not only became ſtrong enough to keep what they 
had, but to ſpare men for ſettling plantations at Nevis, 
of which Sir Thomas Warner tock poſſeſſion, and left 
a ſettlement there in 1628. Sp path 
The Spaniards being in the mean time alarmed at the 
progreſs of the Engliſh and the F rench, in the Caribbee- 
iſlands, thought the ſafety of their own plantations 
uired their preventing thoſe nations _— m their 
neighbourhood, and therefore, the pext year, ſent Fre- 
deric'de Toledo with twenty-four ſhips and fifteen fri- 
gates to diſpoſſeſs the Eneſiſh and French of St. Chriſ- 
topher's. 
the iſle of Nevis | 
of a fort called Baſſe-Terre, commanded by M. Rofley. 
Neither the French nor Engliſh forts were then in a con- 
dition to oppoſe ſuch an enemy. Roſſey, after a ſmall 
> 1 Ar abandoned Baſſe- Terre, and retired to Cabes- 
erre, another fort commanded by M. Deſnambuc in 


erſon ; but neither could prevail on their men to de- 


nd themſelves there, nor to retire to the mountains, 


where they might have been able to oppoſe a great army; 
and nothing could ſatisfy them but embarking and leav- 
ing the place, and with this Mr. Deſnambuc was obliged 
to comply. In the mean time the "Engliſh, being in 
conſternation at hearing the news of Deſnambuc's 
retiring with his colony, ſome endeavoured to eſcape by 
ſea, N fled to the mountains, and all who were left, 
ſent deputies to treat with the Spaniards, Don Frederic, 
who had them now in bis power, commanded all on 
the ifland inſtantly to depart, on pain of being put to the 
ſword ; and to haſten their going, ſent them'the Eng- 
liſh ſhips he had taken at Nevis; but theſeſhips not hav- 
ing room for all the people, with their families, he con- 
ſented that thoſe who could not embark, ſhould Ray till 
they could be removed. Don Frederic now weighed an- 
chor, taking with him fix hundred of the Engliſh who 
were fitteſt for his ſervice, But he was no ſooner gone 
than the Engliſh who were left, reſolved to go on with the 


ſettlement ; when the French, who had gone no farther | 


than to Antigua and Montſerrat, ſending a ſhip for intelli- 
gence to St. Chriſtopher's, and being informed that the 
Spaniarde were gone, and the Englith buſy in rebuild- 
ing and planting, rejoiced at this happy and unexpected 
turn, and failing back to St. Chriſtopher's, reſumed the 
poſſeſſion of their former habitations. 

The Engliſh now continued carrying on their colony, 


and encreafed fo faſt, that in 1632, they ſpared more 
men for new ſettlements at Barbuda, Montſerrat, and 


to their teſpective countries for tecruits, , 
between the two nations, and were 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Fer . and at the ſame time had 
Chri 


ſurvive the French governor; 
colony was greatly enereaſed. 


* 
f 


: 


: 


Nevis, 
houſes at 

{topher's, with wives and Pn io * x60 hy — 
French married; or took much pains about furniſhi : 
themſelves with many of the accommodations of lies 
M, Deſnambue died about the year 1637, and an Ame. 
rican company, which he had cauſed to be ſet up 5 
France; continued only till the year 166, when ex 
ſhare of this and the other iſlands was ſold to the 5 
of Malta, of whom in 1664, they were bought b mo 
Weſt-India company. Sir Thomas Warner did hot long 
but, before his death, the 


About the time of the Revolution, animoſities aroſe 


carried to a 
height. "The French, even before war was declared ei. 


ther in England or ' France, entered the Engliſh pale; 
and deſtroying all before them with fire and ſword. 
forced the inhabitants to fly to their fotts for ſafety, 
which, however, for want of time] ſuccours, they * 
-obliged to furrender, together with their part of the 
fland, on the 29th of July 1689, and could obtain no 
better terms than being removed to Nevis. 

The French, however, had not been above eight months 
ſole maſters of the iſland, when a moſt dreadful carth. 
quake deſtroyed their poſſeſſions; the earth in many places 
opened nine ſeet, deſtroyed their ſugar-mills and houſcs. 
overturned their Jeſuits college, and all the other ſtone: 
buildings. The next year the Engliſh, under colonel 
Codrington and Sir Timothy Thornhill, recovered the 
iſland; and remained ſole mafters of it, after having re- 
moved one "thouſand eight hundred French-men, with 
their families, to Hiſpaniola; and tho' the French were 
reſtored to their part of the iſland by the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, yet in 1702, upon the breaking out of Queen 
Anne's war, Codrington again attacked the French ſet- 
tlements, 'and drove every man out of the iſland ; and 
the country being yielded to the crown of Great-Britain, 
by the peace of Utrecht, all the French territory was 
ſold for the benefit of the public, which muſt have pro- 
duced a very large ſum, ſinee eighty thouſand pounds of 
the money was in bank kill the year 1733, when it was 
appropriated by parliament for the marriage portion of 


the princeſs Anne to the prince of Orange. 
on Frederic ſeized fome Engliſh fhips near | ak 
and then anchored under the'cannon | 


S ECT. XIII. 
Of the Iſle ef NR VIS. 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Plants; with a 
Deſeription of the Diddledoo Tree. Of the Cattle, and wild 


Animals, is deſcribed the Land-Pike, the Sollier- Snail, 
the Fhy- Catcher, the Land: Crab, and others. 


HE iſland of Nevis is three or four miles ſouth- 

4 eaſt of the ſouth-eaſt point of St. Chriſtopher's, 

whence they are full infightof each other; and from hence 
may be diſtinctly pereeived, in a clear day, the iſlands 
of Euſtachia, Saba, St. Bartholomew, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Montſerrat, and Redondo. It is only fix leagues 
in circumference, and has a high mountain in the middle 


of it, ſaid to be exactly a mile and a half perpendicular, 


and is covered with plantations and trees. 

'Fhe elimate is faid by ſome to be even hotter than that 
of Barbadoes, though the latter is much nearer to the 
line. 'Fevers are very rife here, eſpecially in October, 
when the trade winds veer from the eaſt to the north. 

The land is very fertile; Engliſh beans bloſſom in the 


mountain plantations, but never pod; yet ſamphire, cu- 
; cumbers, common lettuces, kidney-beans, cellery, and 


naſturtiums, &c. are excellent. Among the trees is one 
called the diddledoo, refembling a codling tree; but with 
narrow thin leaves. It bears a lovely bloſſom of the 


fineſt yellow and ſcarlet colours, and is eſteemed a ſove- 


reign remedy againſt the green-fickneſs. | 
Though the vallies are fruitful, the riſing ground is 
ſtony, and the plantations grow worle in proportion as 
they riſe towards the fummit of the mountain. The 
roduce of this is much the fame as in the other Caribbee 
flands: they have -oranges, limes, and lemons ; but 


' ſugar, which is the" ſtaple commodity, anſwers all the 


purpoſes 
0 


NEVIS. 


rpoſes of money, and all the trade of the iſland is ma- 
naged by it. Their ſugar is for the moſt part muſcovado; 
tobacco, cotton, and ginger, were formerly much culti- 
vated ; but ail theſe have been neglected to make way 
for the ſugar-cane, which produces ſuch plenty of ſugar, 
that fifty or ſixty ſhips have been laden with it, in this 
ſmall ifland, within a year for Europe, | 

As no hay is made here, their ſaddle-horſes are fed 
with graſs weeded out from among thy ſugat-canes, as 
alſo with the green blades of Indian corn, Guinea corn, 
and New England oats ; but their mill-horſes, aſſes, 
and mules, are generally fed in paſtures, except during 
the ſugar harveſt, when they live on the ſugar-cane tops 
and the ſkimmings of the ſugar coppers. "The ſheep of 
this iſland have neither horns nor wool; but are hairy 
and ſmooth, ſKinned, and have generally ſmall red or 
black ſpots like thoſe of a fine ſpaniel. They breed twice 
a year, if not oftener, and have generally two, three, or 
four lambs at a time, and even ſuckle them all. The rams 
are of a pale red, with a thick row of long, ſtraight, red 
hair hanging down from the lower jaw to the breaſt, as 
far as the fore-legs, Their ſwine, which feed upon In- 
dian corn, Spanith potatoes, and the juice of the fugar- 
cane, are exceeding ſweet, white, and fat. "They have 
rabbits, and ſome black cattle ; but their ſalt beef, hams, 
pickled ſalmon, ſturgeon, and oyſters, are brought to 
them from Europe and the northern colonies. 'T he fowls 
and the turkeys, which are fed with the ſame diet as the 
ſwine, are excellent food. Some of theſe, together with 
the geeſe and ducks, are brought from the northern colo- 
nies, but they have plenty of Muſcovy ducks of their 
own breeding, The ground-doves are here about the 
fize of a lark, of abe colour ſpotted with dark blue: 
their heads reſemble thoſe of a robin-red- breaſt, and their 
eyes and legs are of a fine red. 
Here are ſeveral ſorts of lizards, ſome of which are fo 
large as to be five feet from the head to the tail, which is 
of the ſame length. | 

The land-pike is ſo called from its reſembling the fiſh 
of that name ; but inſtead of fins it has four feet, which 
are ſo weak that it crawls ſlowly along, and winds its 
body like a pike freſh taken out of the water. It is about 
ſixteen inches in length; its ſkin is of a filver grey, 
covered with little ſhining ſcales. In the night they make 
a noiſe under the rocks more hideous than the croakin 
of frogs and toads. They are ſeldom feen but in the 
evening, and have been frequently ſold upon pretence of 
their being ſalamanders. 
One of the moſt extraordinary animals is a kind of 
ſnail called the ſoldier, becauſe having no ſhell of its 
own, it creeps into the ſhells that are drove to the ſhore, 
in which it accommodates itſelf like a ſoldier, who takes 
up his quarters in other people's houſes, As it grows big- 
ger it gets into larger ſhells, which it finds empty, and 
appears of ſeveral forms and figures, according to tne diver- 
ſity of the ſhells of which it takes poſſeſſion. For its de- 
fence it has ſomething reſembling the claw of a large 
crab-fiſh, with which it cloſes the entrance of the ſhell, 
and thus ſecures its whole body, all of which, except the 
head and claw, is very tender. This claw is jagged 
within, and takes ſuch firm hold of whatever it faſtens 
on, that it takes away the piece. This creature marches 
faſter than the common ſhail, and does not mark its track 
with any ſlime, When put near the fire it forſakes its 
quarters; and if its ſhell be preſented to it to enter it a- 
gain, it goes in backward. M. Rochefort ſays, that 
when there are many of theſe met together in order to 
change'their quarters, if they find a ſhell which ſeveral 
would be glad of, they contend for it with great eager- 
neſs, and an obſtinate engagement enſues, in'which'the 
grapple with one another, till the weaker being forced 
to ſubmit, the victor takes poſſeſſion of the ſhell in diſ- 
pute, and peaceably enjoys it in right of conqueſt. 
Here is à pretty little flying inſect, with four legs, and 
of various beautiful colours, called a fly-catcher ; for it 
comes intorooms, and preſently. clears it of all the flies and 
other vermin. It alſo lies down on planks, waiting for 
the flies, and puts its head into different poſtures on its 
ſeeing them ſhift their places. It frequently ſtands with 
its mouth half open, and when it ſees an advantage leaps 
directly on its prey, which it ſeld6m miſſes; and is ſo 
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maize, and Spaniſh potatoes. 
of eating gtaſshoppers, as others are of cane-rats, which 


—— 


ſidered as men. 


that God would pte 


a ſeparate independent legiſlature, con 
and an aſſembiy of the repreſentatives, * 
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tame, that it will come on the table when people are 
eating, and catch the flies that crawl on their hands or 
cloaths, | | 

There ate here land-crabs much ſmaller than our ſea- 
crabs ; theſe make little burrows like rabbits in the woods 
high up the mountains,; but come down every year to 
the ſea to waſh and ſhed their ſhells, and then are eaſily 
caught at night by torch-light. Theit claws are long 
and lender, which enables them to travel pretty faſt, 
The only venomous creatures here are centipedes and 
ſcorpions, * | 

Here are different ſorts of ſhell-fiſh, and in the ponds 
near the ſea are crabs of a beautiful ſæy blue; with a 
browniſh yellow ſhade all round the edges. * They are 
much leſs than our European ones, but finer ſhaped both 


in the body and claws ; yet the fine colours of their ſhells 
vaniſh with the life of the creature, 


SECT. Mv. 


and the Laws made againſt them. The Government 


Of the Inhabitants of Nevis; if them.” Towns ; the Negroes, 
9 the Value ty, and. tht Revenue of 4 


HOSE of the inhabitants that are deſcended from 

the Europeans are computed at about three thou- 

ſand, and the negroes at three times that number, of 

whom at leaſt four thouſand are employed in the ſugar 

trade, The militia is computed at od three hundred 

men, but there is only one fort in the iſland, which is 
mounted with nineteen guns. 

Though much ſhipping comes to the iſland it has not 


one good harbour, nor any tolerable anchoring except on 
the ſouth-weſt ſide, where are ſeveral rocks and ſhoa 
between which ſhips ride in ſaſety; but in caſe of 
hurricane they put out to ſea, and if poſſible run intd 


it 
Antego. 
The only town in the ifland is Charles Town, which 


has large houſes and ſhops well ftored, and is defended 


by a fort. The market is kept here eyery Sunday, from 
the riſing of the ſun to nine o'clock in the morning. Mr. 
Smith ſays, the gentlemen both of this iſland and St. 


8g | Chriſtopher's purchaſe iron- wood and lignum-vitz from 


the iſlands of Santa Cruz, St. Bartholomew's, Deſeada, 


&c. to ferve as poſts to e mills, &c. 
[ 


The negfoes ate here gener L fed with ſalt herrings, 


ome of them are fond 


they wrap up in banana leaves, and bake in wood em- 
bers. During ſugar harveſt they work almoſt inceſſantly 
night and day, and on Sundays bring to the market In- 
dian corn, yams, and garden-ſtuff of all forts. The laws 
are here no leſs ſevere with reſpe& to the negroes than 
in other parts of the Weſt Indies, they being ſcarce con- 
Hence a negro cannot be evidence a- 
ainſt a white man. If he ſtrikes one, the law condemns 


him to loſe the hand he ſtrikes with; and if he ſhould 


happen to draw blood, he muſt die. If a white man hap- 


| ny to kill a black he is not tried for his life, but the 
aw 


obliges him to pay thirty pounds Nevis money to 

his maſter for the off 0 his five. 4 My 

There are here three public annual faſts, namely, in 

the firſt weeks of July, Auguſt, and September, to beg 

erve them from the hurricanes that 

too often come in thoſe months; and if they eſcape, they 
have a public thankſgiving in October. ; 


The government of Nevis is by a governor, council, 


Y | and aſſembly, who can make any law that will laſt twelve 


months; but not longer, unleſs it be confirmed by the 


king: | | 
This iſland, with St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, and 


Montſerrat, are under one governor, who has the title of 
captain-general and governor in chief of all the Caribbee 
Iſlands, from Guadaloupe to Porto Rico, His poſt is 


worth about three thouſand five hundred pounds a year. 
Under him each iſland has its particular deputy-gover- 


nor, who has a ſalary of two hundred pounce a year, an 
ſting of à council 
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The ſalaries of the clergy amount to ſixteen thouſand 

unds weight of muſcovado ſugar each; the fees for a 
uneral ſermon are three pound, or five hundred pounds 
weight of ſugar ; and for every chriſtening, marriage, and 
burial twelve ſhillings and fix-pence. ; 

This is the obſervation of the Rev. Mr. Smith, rector 
of St. John's pariſh in this iſland ; but he obſerves, that 
an Engliſh ſhilling goes here for one ſhilling and ſix- 
pence; and that the French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 
coin bear near the ſame proportion. He adds, that the 
king gives twenty pounds out of the Exchequer to every 
clergyman ſent hither by the biſhop of London to vacant 
pariſhes, to defray the charges of the voyage. 


SECT. XV. 


A Hiftory of the Iſland of Nevis. 


HE firſt colony was ſettled here in 1628 by Sir 
Thomas Warner, who alſo planted St. Chriſto- 
er's. At firſt there hardly paſſed a year in which the 
aribbeans did not make one or two incurſions 8 
by night; ſo that the colony was ſeveral times obliged to 
quit the iſland; but, notwithſtanding this, it throve at 
length to ſuch a degree, that in twenty years they con- 
ſiſted of between three and four thouſand men, who lived 
by the trade they carried on in ſugar; and about the year 
1688 it was ſo improved, that it was ſuppoſed to contain 
ten thouſand whites, of whom near two thouſand were 
fit to bear arms, beſides twenty thouſand negroes; but 
the next year half of the men were cut off by a dreadful 
mortality, and on the ſixth of April, 1690, was a violent 
earthquake, which inſtantly levelled with the ground 
all the houſes in Charles Town built either with brick or 
None: in ſeveral places the earth clove about a foot a- 
ſunder, and hot ſtinking water ſpouted out of it to a great 
height. The ſea left its uſual bounds ſeveral times for a- 
bove one-third of a mile, The earth was in many places 
thrown up in great quantities, and thouſands of large trees 
buried. Some ſpacious ciſterns, of which almoſt every 
houſe had one for ſaving rain-water, threw it out by the 
violence of the earthquake eight or ten feet high; and ſo 
ſtrong was the agitation of the ſea at the ſame time, that 
floops felt it between St. Lucia and Martinico: others 
paſſing by the iſland of Redondo, fifteen miles north-weſt 
of Montſerrat, found the earthquake fo violent there, 
that great part of it tumbled into the ſea, with a noiſe 
as loud as that of the diſcharge of cannon, accompanied 
with a great cloud of duſt aſcending into the air. 

In 1706 the French under M. D'Ibberville made a 
deſcent both on this iſland and St. Chriſtopher's, and 
having prevailed on the negroes to lay down their arms 
by giving them 3 of being ſet at liberty, they march- 
ed to attack the Engliſh, who being overpowered b 
numbers fled to the mountains, where they capitulated, 
and conſented to remain in the iſland as priſoners of war, 
till alike number of French priſoners were releaſed by 
way of exchange elſewhere, In the mean time they 
were to be uſed civilly, and their houſes and ſugar-works 
preſerved ; but the. French, with the uſual regard to the 
faith of their agreements, treated them very ill, burnt their 
houſes and ſugar-works, and forced ſeveral of them to 
fign an agreement, promiſing in ſix months time to ſend 
a certain number of negroes to Martinico, .or money in- 
ſtead of them. After this they left the iſland, tempting 
three or four thouſand negoes to go off with them, on 
the promiſe of an eaſy life in the French iſlands ; but 
actually carried them to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where 
they ſold them to work in the mines. One of theſe 
negroes 1 to eſcape when they got aſhore, found 
means to inform his countrymen, who were left behind 
at Nevis, how baſely the French had uſed them ; upon 
which they took arms, fell on the French who were left 
in the iſland to ſee the capitulation performed, and cut 
them to pieces. | 
The agents at London, both for this iſland and St. 
s, now applied to the lords of trade to have 


to ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds; and 
the commiſſioners ſcat one of their clerks 


eration for their loſſes, which they repreſented. 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| 


AnTrcua: 


to the Leeward Iſlands, to take an exaQ acco 

damage had been ſuſtained by this r 
lonies alſo ſending an addreſs on this, ſubjeg to, ques, 
Anne, it was referred to the houſe of commons who 
granted the ſufferers a hundred and three thouſand two 
hundred and three pounds to enable them to ſettle there 
again, In the mean time the people of the ifland met 
with an enemy even more terrible and deſtructive; for in 
the year 1707 they were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs 
by a hurricane, which threw down their houſes, tore 
up the trees and plants by their roots, and almoſt entire- 
ly deſtroyed their ſugar-works. 

This colony has not yet recovered from theſe calami- 
ties; and it will —_ be many years before it will be 
ſo populous and flouriſhing as it was ſixty years after ita 


| eſtabliſhment. 
| 
Ker. ii. 


Of AnTiGua, or ANTEGo. 


Its Situation, Extent, Harbours, Climate, Soil, Produce, 
Pariſhes, Towns, and Hiſtory. 


ww 


HE iſland of Antigua is ſeated in the ſeventeenth 
degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in about 
the ſixty-firſt degree forty minutes weſt longitude, to the 
eaſt of Nevis and St, Chriſtopher's, and is — Yo of a 
circular form, about ſix leagues from eaſt to welt, the 
ſame diſtance from north to ſouth, and about ſixty miles 
in circumference. It is more famous for good harbours 
than all the other Engliſh iſlands in theſe ſeas ; yet is ſo 
encompaſſed with rocks, that it is in many parts of dan- 
gerous acceſs, eſpecially to ſuch maſters of ſhips as are 
not well acquainted wk the paſſages between theſe rocks. 
The principal harbours are Wil oughby-bay, near two 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Green Iſland ; Nonſuch har- 
bour, a ſpacious bay at the eaſt end of the iſland ; Five 
Iſland harbour, on the weſt fide of the iſland, ſo called 
from five little iſlands that lie to the weſt of it; St. John's 
harbour, due north from the former, and about two 
miles from it by land, is a kind of double harbour, which 
is really the beſt in the iſland, yet a ſandy bar runs acroſs 
the mouth of it, the deepeſt part of which is at the ſouth- 
weſt end. 'This harbour is defended not only by a fort 
at the mouth of St. John's river, mounted with fourteen 
guns, but by ſeven other batteries raiſed for the defence 
of ſo 2 landing- places. Falmouth harbour is de- 
fended by Fort Charles and Monkſhill fort. Here are 
alſo Engliſh harbour and Carliſſe harbour. 

The climate is here hotter than that of Barbadoes, and 
very ſubject to hurricanes, The ſoil is ſandy, and much 
of it overgrown with wood : the iſland has alſo but few 
ſprings, and not ſo much as a ſingle brook, ſo that its 
chief dependance for freſh water is what falls from the 
clouds, and therefore the inhabitants are ſometimes diſ- 
treſſed for want of it: yet, notwithſtanding all theſe in- 
conveniences, it is a thriving and very conſiderable plan- 
tation. It produces much the ſame commodities as the 
other Caribbee Iſlands, particularly ſugar and tobacco. 
Their ſugar was, however, at firſt ſo black and coarſe, 
that being rejected by our ſugar-bakers, it was generally 
ſhipped off for Holland and Hamburgh, where it fetched 
only ſixteen ſhillings per hundred, at a time when other 
muſcovado ſugar fetched eighteen or nineteen ſhillings : 
but the planters have ſince ſo far improved their art, that 
as good muſcovado ſugar is made here as in any of the 
ſugar iſlands, and they have alſo learned the art of clay- 
ing it, 

T his iſland contains about ſeventy thouſand acres, and 
produces, one year with another, ſixteen thouſand hog- 
ſheads of ſugar. They plant but little tobacco; but what 
they do plant is better than what it was formerly. 

The iſland has more veniſon than any other of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, and has a conſiderable number of black 


cattle and fowl, with moſt of the animals common to the 


other iſlands. | 

The iſland is divided into five. pariſhes, and has the 
following ſmall towns; namely, on the north-weſt part 
is St; Tokn's town, the capital, which is one of the molt 


regular towns in the Weſt Indies, and has the moſt com- 
modious 


Ax TIOUA. 
modious harbour of any of the Leeward Iſlands; but con- 
ſiſts of only two or three hundred houſes. On the ſouth 
ſide are Falmouth, Parham, and Bridge town; and in 
the center of the iſland is St. Peter's. The people here 
ate computed at about ſeven thouſand whites, and thirty 
thouſand blacks. 

This iſland is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the 
Engliſh in the time of Sir Thomas Warner, already men- 
tioned, and that ſome Engliſh families ſettled upon it in 
1636 but the firſt grant of this iſland from the crown 
appears to have been made = king Charles II. about the 

ear 1663, to William lord Willoughby, of Parham, who 
planted a colony there about the year 1666; he was made 
governor of the Caribbee Iſlands, and loſt his life the 
lame year in a hurricane near Martinico. But it does 
not appear that Antego made any conſiderable figure a- 
mong the Leeward Iſlands till the year 1680, and it ſeems 
that its improvement ſince has been chiefly owing to the 
care of colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, the deputy-go- 
vernor of Barbadoes, who removed hither z and after 
planting a good part of it, made this iſland the ſeat of his 
government, when he was captain-general of all the Lee- 


ward Iſlands, This rendered Antego populous, rich, and 


flouriſhing. ; 

In 1681 the inhabitants ſuffered greatly by a terrible 
hurricane, and alſo by another in 1689, when moſt of 
the houſes, ſugar-works, and wind-mills were thrown 
down. The Indians in the neighbouring iſlands, in 
league with the French, came hither in their periaguas, 
and landed more than once in general Codrington's 
time; but after killing a few of the inhabitants, who 
lived near the ſea, always retired, This colony, in re- 
turn for theſe viſits from the friends of the French, ſent 
three hundred men to Marigalante, drove the French in- 
habitants into the woods, burnt their town, nailed up 
their guns, demoliſhed their fort, and brought away the 
plunder they had obtained. This iſland had afterwards 
frequent quarrels with the governors, and at length, in 
October 1736, - ms ſtop was put to all buſineſs, oc- 
caſioned by the diſcovery of a plot by which the negroes 
intended to murder all the white inhabitants. It was to 
have been put in execution on the eleventh of that 
month, the anniverſary of his late majeſty's coronation, 
when the governor uſually treats the gentlemen and ladies 
of the whole iſland with a ball, which happening then to 
be poſtponed to the thirtieth, on account of the death of 
the governor's ſon at St. Chriſtopher's, proved the pre- 
ſervation of their lives. The chief negtoes in the plot 
were three perſons named Court, Tomboy, and Hercules, 
who belonged to three different planters. The firſt of 
them was to have been king, and the other two his ge- 
nerals. During the intended ball gun-powder was to 
have been 'conveyed into the cellar in order to blow up 
the houſe. At the ſame time Court and his two generals 
were to head a party of four hundred men each, one from 
the eaſt end of St. John's Town, and the two others 
from Otter's and Morgan's paſtures, all armed with cut- 
laſſes, to fall on all the white people, women and chil- 
dren, in the town, at the ſame time that the houſe blew 
up, which was to have been a general ſignal to other 
parts of the iſland, to be conveyed throughout the whole 
by fires lighted up on certain eminences. The negroes 
of the ſeveral plantations were then to riſe and deſtroy 
all the whites in their reſpective diſtricts, and to make 
themſelves maſters of the whole iſland. But the three 
negroes above-mentioned being ſuſpected, on account of 
their former crimes, were taken up, and evidence being 

daily brought againſt them, were convicted on the nine- 


teenth of October; and on the next day Court and his 


two generals were carried to the place of execution, 
Court being ſtretched out on a wheel, after being expoſed 
an hour and a quarter in that ſituation to the ſun, begged 
leave to plead, and confeſſing every thing that had been 
alledged againſt him, he, with his two 1 and two 
others, were all broke on the wheel. Four more of the 
principal conſpirators were burnt the ſame day, ae were 
ſeven on the next; ſix were hung alive in chains on 
gibbets and ſtarved to death, one of whom lived eight 
days and nine nights without ſuſtenance ; after which 
their heads were cut off, fixed on poles, and their bodies 


burnt, - Fifty-eight others were at ſeveral times chained | 


to ſtakes and burat alive. 
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SECT. xvit. 
Of MonTsERRAT, 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; with a Deſcription of 
the Muſte- Herb, and the Tree called Iron-Wood ; with a 
conciſe Hiſtory of the Iſland. 


HE iſland of Montſerrat was diſcovered by Colum- 
bus in 1493, who gave it this name, from its re- 
ſembling a mountain ſo called near Barcelona. It lies 
twenty-hve miles almoſt ſouth- ſouth-· eaſt from Nevis, 
forty north-weſt from Guadaloupe, twenty weſt-ſouth- 
weſt from Antigua, and two hundred and forty from 
Barbadoes. It is ſome what of an oval form, about nine 
miles in length, the ſame in breadth, and about eighteen 
miles in compaſs. : 

Its mountains are covered with cedars, cypreſs trees, 
acomas, and the muſk-herb, which grows like brambles 
without thorns, and bears yellow flowers that after- 
wee turn to pods full of ſeeds that have the ſmell of 
mu | 

In the mountains is alſo the tree termed iron-wood, 
which does not exceed thirty feet in height, and'the 
trunk is, in N ſome what ſlender. It is covered 
with a whitiſh bark, but that upon the upper branches is 
of a reddiſh prey- The leaves, which are ſmooth, and 
of a yellowiſh green, are two inches and a half long, and 
above an inch broad. The flowers are many and white; 
theſe riſe in groupes upon one common pedicle, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall berries half an inch long, whoſe out- 
ward tegument, as well as the inward pulp, is of the 
fineſt red, interſperſed with ſmall ſeeds. This tree has 
the name of iron-wood from its hardneſs, its great 
weight, and the cloſeneſs of its grain. It is ſo heavy, 
that it will ſink in water; it is proof againſt all weathers, 
and, in ſeveral ages, ſcarce ſuffers any decay. 

The valleys of this iſland are well watered and fruitful : 
climate and ſoil are much the ſame with thoſe of the other 
iſlands, as are alſo its animals and trade. Its chief produce 
is indigo, great quantities of which uſed to be exported to 
Great Britain, The inhabitants likewiſe make ſome 
ſugar, which is ſaid not to be ſo fine as that of Jamaica 
and Barbadoes, | 

This is, in ſhort, a well planted iſland, pretty much 
frequented by ſhips, though it is ſurrounded with rocks, 
and has no place that can be properly called a haven; ſo 
that on the appproach of a hurricane ſuch ſhips that ha 
pen to be on the coaſt are obliged to put to ſea, and with all 
poſſible expedition to ſail to St. Chriſtopher's or Antigua. 

No ſettlement was made upon this iſland till the year 
1632, when Sir Thomas Warner, the firſt governor of 
St. Chriſtopher's, ſettled a ſmall colony here, It at firſt 
flouriſhed more than Antigua; but the latter iſland has 
ſince got the ſtart of it. fe is computed that it has at 
preſent about four thouſand whites and one thouſand 
two hundred negroes. They have two pariſh-churches 
lined with cedar, whoſe pulpits and pews are alſo of that 
and other ſweet-ſcented kinds of wood, 

- In 1668, when the French had taken Antego, the 
attacked this iſland with a conſiderable force under M. de 
la Barre, and after much loſs took it, together with ſixteen 
cannon, a great number of negroes and cattle, and took the 
governor, with above three hundred Engliſh, priſoners 
of war, The Engliſh had made ſuch a gallant defence, 
and killed ſuch a number of brave French officers, that 
the conquerors were ſo exaſperated, that inſtead of admir- 
ing and eſteeming them for their courage, they meanly 
ſet fire to every thing, except what belonged to the Iriſh, 
who were the firſt that ſubmitted ; ſo that above fo 
ſugar-houſes, and ſeveral ware-houſes filled with ric 
merchandize, were deſtroyed. M. dela Barre left five hun- 
dred Iriſh, who took the oaths to the conqueror, and with 
their families made up above two thouſand ſouls ; and 
then carried his priſoners and booty to St. Chriſtopher's. 
This iſland was however afterwards reſtored to the 
Engliſh. — 

In the late queen Anne's war, three thouſand five hun- 
dred French, under M. Coſſart, landed at Car's bay upon 
this iſland, and ſoon made themſelves maſters of it, ex- 
cept Dodon fort on an inacceſſible hill, to which the in- 


habitanty 
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Habitants fled with their beſte ffects 3 but the French, after 
having ſpent ten days in plundering the iſland at pleaſure, 
returned to Guadaloupe. 

The affairs of this iſland afford nothing remarkable 
after this, except a dreadful hurricane which happened 
in 1733 and blew down three fifths of the houſes in 
the Hand. A cattle mill-houſe, which weighed. at 
leaſt twenty thouſand pounds, was carried ſome diſtance 
from its ſituation, and broke into ten thouſand ſhivers by 
the force of the fall; and a large copper that would 
hold two hundred and forty gallons was carried over 2 
high wall, and the fides jammed cloſe together by the 
force of the fall ; but the greateſt loſs was the de- 
ſtruction of the ſugar-canes, and the whole damage, ex- 
cluſive of the ſhipping, was computed at no leſs than fifty 
thouſand pounds of their currency. 


S ECT. XVIII. 
Of Dominica, ST. Lucia, and ST. VINCENT. 


Their Situation, Extent, Soil, Produce, and Hiſtory. 


OMINICA, which owes its name to its being diſ- 
covered by Columbus on a Sunday, is the laſt of 
thoſe called the Leeward Caribbee iſlands, according to 
our maps; but the Spaniards conſider it as the moſt nor- 
therly of the Windward iſlands, It is ſeated in the fit- 
teenth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in the 
fixty-firſt degree twenty-four minutes weſt longitude, 
about half the way between Guadaloupe and Martinico, 
and fifteen leagues from each, This iſland extends about 
thirteen leagues in length from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and near as much over in its broadeſt part. 
Dominica is divided into the Cabes-Terra and Baſſe- 
Terra; that is, into the high and low-land part, TI he 
ſoil is good, and the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees 
in the world ; and, according to ſome authors, it is one 
of the beſt of the Caribbee iſlands, on account of its fruit- 
ful vallies, large plains, and fine rivulets. It is watered by 
ſeveral rivers abounding with fiſh, and produces mandioca, 
caſſava, bananas, and the fineſt figs, It has alſo pota- 
tors and ignamas, with a great deal of millet and 
cotton. 

Here are great numbers. of ringdoves, partridges, and 
ortolans. The inhabitants breed hogs and poultry, ; of 
the former are two forts of wild ones deſcended from 
ſuch as were firſt bronght from France and Spain, 

The Caribbeans retiring hither for the moſt part on 
their being driven out of the other iſlands by the Eu- 
ropeans, are therefore moſt numerous here, The French 
having frequented the iſland more than the Engliſh, are 
ſaid to be beſt beloved by the natives. The French 
always oppoſed the attempts of the Engliſh to ſettle 
here, becauſe it would enable them in time of war to cut 
off the communication betwen Martinico and Guada- 
loupe : the Engliſh, however, frequently made uſe of it 
to wood and water. But this iſland. was, however, ced- 
. ed to the king of Great Britain, in expreſs terms, by the 
late treaty of peace. | 
"The ifand of St. Lucia received its name from its be- 
ing diſcovered on the day dedicated to the virgin martyr 
St. Lucia. It is fituated in the thirteenth degree forty- 
five minutes north latitude, and in the ſixty-firſt degree 
welt longitude, lying about fix leagues ſouth of Marti- 
nico, and north from St. Vincent, and is twenty-one 
miles to the north-weſt of Barbadoes, which, it is ſaid, 
may be ſeen from thence in a clear day. St, Lucia is 
twenty-three miles in length, and twelve in breadth, It 
has ſeveral hills, at the foot of which are fine pleaſant 
valleys, which contain good land, well watered with ri- 
vers. In theſe valleys are tall trees that afford excellent 


timber. . 


The air is eſteemed ſalubrious, the hills being not ſo 
high as to intercept the trade-winds, which always fan 
it to the eaſt, and by theſe the heat of the climate is mi- 
tigated. It has alſo ſeveral good bays and harbours, 
which afford good anchorage for ſhips. . | 
Ide Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637, and 
lived here without any diſturbance from the natives or 
any others, till the year 1639, when they were. driven 
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out by the Caribbees, who were exaſperated againſt 
them; for an Engliſh veſſel being — — befors1 Do 
minica, ſome of the Caribbeans of that iſland, think 
her to be a French ſhip, from her bearing a flag of — 
nation, went aboard with their fruit, and drinking freely 
of brandy, the maſter hoiſted his ſails, and the Carib. 
beans ſuſpecting his deſign, endeavoured to recover their 
| Canoes ; but being hindered, leaped over-board and ſwam 
to the iſland, except two, whom the villainous maſter 
of the veſſel put in irons, and fold for ſlaves. Thoſe who 
eſcaped complaining of this treachery to the natives of 
Martinico and St. Vincent, they maſſacred the Engliſh 
at Barbadoes, Antigua, and others of the new ſettlements; 
then coming to St. Lucia in the night-time, ſurprized the 
Engliſh in their beds, killed the governor and moſt of the 
Inhabitants, plundered their ware-houſes, burnt their 
habitations, deſtroyed their proviſions, and in fhort did 
incredible miſchief, which obliged thoſe who eſcaped to 


fly to Montſerrat. This affair fo terrified the Engliſh, 


— * gave over all thoughts of ſettling again in the 
ifland. 

In 1644 M. de Parquet, governor of Martinico, ſent 
about forty men from Granada, under M. de Rouſſelan, 
who took poſſeſſion of the iſland, erected a fort, which 
they fortified with cannon and pateraroes, encompaſſed 
it wich a paliſado and good ditches, and - raiſed a fine 
habitation-near it, where they planted vegetables proper 
for food, and cured tobacco. As Rouſſelan was well be- 
loved by the natives, on account of his marrying one of 
| their women, the French enjoyed a perfect tranquility 
till the year 1654, when he died, and was ſucceeded by 
la Riviere, who expecting to live with the natives upon 
as good terms as his predeceſlor, erected a ſine habitation, 
where he had not lived long with his family, before the 
Carribeans formed the barbarous deſign of aſſaſſinating 
him. Tbat la Riviere might not ſulpect their deſign, 
they paid him ſeveral viſits, in order to ſell bim fruit; 
after which they one day came in great numbers to his 
nouſe, where he gave them a friendly reception and plen- 
ty of liquor; but, while he ſuſpected nothing, ny 
treacherouſly murdered him, with ten of his men, and, 
aſter plundering bis houſe, carried off his wife, two of his 
children, and a negro ſlave. 

He was ſucceeded by M. Haquet, who took all proper 
precautions not to be ſurprized by the Caribbeans, yet 
could not eſcape the ſnares they laid for him; for in 
1656, on the pretence of ſelling him a conſiderable quan- 
he, of turtle, which they had left upon a hill not half a 

mile from the fort, they decoyed him thither, with only 

three ſoldiers to attend him; and, while they amuſed the 
ſoldiers, threw him from the hill into the ſea ; yet not 
being much hurt he gat ſafe to land, through a ſhower of 
arrows, and taking out one of his pocket piſtols, they 
were ſo frighted that they fell on the ground. He ſeiz- 
ed that opportunity to eſcape to the fort, but juſt before 
he reached it, ane of them ſhot him in the flank with 
an arrow, and he died three days after. M. Parquet, 
the governor of Martinico, ſent M. le Breton to ſucceed 
him, who having been. formerly his lady's footman, the 
garriſon. reſolved! to aſſaſſinate him; and one of them 
ſhootipg at him when he was without the fort, le Breton 
thought it his beſt way to take ſhelter in the woods, 
where not being able to find him, they were in fear of be- 
ing called to an account for their crime, therefore ſtrip- 
ping the fort and the governor's houſe, ſeized a veſſel in 
the road, and eſcaped to the Spaniards. 

Eleven days after a French veſſel paſſing by and find- 
ing the colony gone, but the guns, pateraroes, and apart- 
ments in good condition, the captain left four of his ſea- 
men there, with ammunition and proviſions, to keep 
the fort; and as he was ſetting ſail M. le Breton made a 
ſignal to him from an eminence, on which he was re- 
ceived on board his veſſel, and another garriſon was ſoon 
after ſent. 7 

In 1663 the Engliſh-purchaſed this iſland from the na- 
tives, by a treaty concluded with the Indians by Mr. 
Warner, the ſon of Sir Thomas by a Caribbean woman ; 
and the Engliſh ſending a conſiderable force in 1664, 
had the ſort delivered to them without reſiſtance, on con- 
dition that the French governor, with the garriſon, can- 


non, Arms, and baggage, * be ou to —— 
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Fourteen or fiſteen hundred men were now ſettled on the 
illand, but they being ſoon after ſeized with the bloody 
flux, ſix hundred of them died in leſs than three months, 
among whom was the governor and principal officers ; 
upon which, thoſe who ſurvived abandoned the iſland on 
the ſixth of January 1666, after ſetting fire to the fort, 
and diſperſed themſelves into the other i colonies. 
Though the iſland was deſerted, it was ſtill eonſidered 
as a part of the Britiſh dominions, and was accordingly 
included in every commiſſion of the governor of Barba- 
does, who ſometimes aſſerted his juriſdiction over it by 
going thither in perſon with great pomp, diſplaying the 
king's colours, firing guns, &c. However, in 1719 the 
French king granted this iſland to the marſhal de Etree, 
who ſent 'a colony to poſſeſs, ſettle, and plant it; on 
which the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris repreſented the 
affair with ſuch ſpirit, as a violation of the rights of his 
Britannic majeſty, that orders were ſent to the marſhal 
de Etree's — to evacuate the iſland; which they ac- 
cordingly did, | | 
Three years after king George I. granted this iſland 
and that of St. Vincent to the duke # Montague, who 
ſettled a colony here ; but ſoon after a loop arrived from 
Martinico, the maſter of which brought a copy of a man- 
date from the king of France, in which it was declared, 
that neither St. Vincent nor St. Lucia belonged to the 
king of England : that the firſt of them ought to conti- 
nue in the poſſeflion of the Caribbeans, and that the ſe- 
cond belonged. to the king of France, who had been 
willing, however, at the requeſt of the king of Eng- 
land, to ſuſpend the ſettlement of that iſland ; and that 
the chevalier de Fouguiere, governor-general of the 
iſlands, ſhould ſummon them to retire in fifteen days; 
and if they did not depart, he ſhould compel them to it 


by force of arms, SF 

Mr. Uring, the governor, took every prudent ſtep to 
ſecure the colony, E ſending to the governors of the 
other iſlands, and the captains of the men of war then 
ſtationed there, to procure their affiftance ; but they de- 
clining to act in a hoſtile manner againſt the French in 
time of peace, who ſent between two and three thouſand 
men againſt him, he was obliged to ſurrender z when it 
was agreed, that the Engliſh might re-embark all their 
cannon, ſtores, arms, and baggage, without moleſtation; 
that the French ſhould alſo evacuate the place ; and that 
the iſland ſhould remain inhabited by neither the French 
nor Engliſh, till the diſpute between the two crowns re- 
lating to it was decided; but that the ſhips of either na- 
tion ſhould be at liberty to frequent its ports for wood 
and water. . It-was ſoon after determined by both crowns 
that this iſland, with that of St. Vincent and Dominica, 
ſhould remain neutral. However, the French before the 
late war began to. ſettle theſe iſlands ; but, by the late 
treaty of peace, reſigned all claim to them to his Britan- 
nic 2 | | n 

The iſland of St. Vincent is ſeated in the thirteenth 
degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the fixty-firſt 
degree welt longitude, fifty miles to the north-weſt of 
Barbadoes, and ten leagues to the ſouth · ſouth- eaſt of St. 
Lucia, It is about twenty-four miles in length, eighteen 
in breadth, and ſixty in compaſs. 

This iſland has a deep fat ſoil, capable of producing 
every thing proper for the climate, and has abundance of 
rivulets and ſprings of excellent water. It has ſeveral 
mountains with plains at the bottom, which, if cultivat- 
ed, would be exceeding fruitful, There are here large 
ſtraight trees of all the kinds produced in America: to- 
bacco has been cultivated * and is eſteemed excellent; 
together with mandioca, Turkey wheat, potatoes, igna- 
mas, gourds, and the fineſt large melons ; indigo alſo 
thrives here remarkably. | 


It is ſaid that the Caribbeans, the original inhabitants} 


of this iſland, people only a part of the iſland, there being 
alſo a great number of negroes, ſome of whom are de- 
ſcended from a ſhip load of Africans either driven or run 
aſhore here about ninety years ago, and many fugitives 
from Barbadoes and the other iſlands. Theſe are now 
numerous, and have many villages, where they are ſaid 
to live well : both theſe different people are tenacious of 
their . liberties, and jealous of foreigners, though they 
102 
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readily furniſh. them with caſſavi bread, fruit, and other 
provitions, in exchange for knives, Katchets, and the like. 

We ſhall now proceed to Barbadoes, an iſland better 
known, and of which we are able to give a more accu- 
rate and circumſtantial account. > 


$'ECTXIX” | 
Of BarBADOES, ö 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate : of 
the 2 from the Hills inte the Vallies ; with a De- 
ſcription of Cale's Cave, the Water, and bituminous F N. 
in the Iſland, | | 21 —_ 


HE iſland of Barbaboes extends from the thirteenth 
degree ten minutes to the thirteenth degree twenty- 
three minutes north latitude, and from che fifty-eighth 
degree forty- nine minutes three quarters to the Ne nian 
degree two minutes and a half weſt longitude from Lon- 
don ; ſtretching in its greateſt length from Goulding's- 
green, in St. Lucy's pariſh, to Ananias-point, in Chriſt- 
church pariſh, twenty miles three quarters, and its great- 
eſt breadth from Kirtrige's-point, in St. Philip's pariſh, 
to a point in St. James's pariſh, thirteen miles three quar- 
ters, and the circumference of the whole iſland from ſome 
of the ſurrounding principal points is almoſt fifty-four 
ſtatute miles, 


Its firſt appearance to the ſea eaſtward is ſomewhat 


hilly, but to the ſouth-weſt and the north-weſt is more 


level. The ſurface in general appears coyered with an 
agreeable verdure, variegated wich lofty trees, and large 
buildings, affording many beautiful proſpects. The high- 
eſt part of the iſland is a rocky cliff, whoſe perpendicular 
1 is nine hundred and fifteen feet above high · water 
mark. 

The atmoſphere is in general ſerene; clear, and ſel - 
dom cloudy ; and from the total abſence of hail, froſt, 
or ſnow, it is never liable to thoſe many and ſudden vi- 
eiſſitudes ſo common in the climates more to the ſouth- 
ward and northward of the tropics, The air is in general 
very healthy, which is chiefly owing to the regularity of 
the trade-winds, and to its having neither bogs nor 
marſhes, in which the ſtagnated waters being exhaled to 
vapours might prove pernicious ; nor large foreſts, which 
not only obſtruct the paſſage of the winds, but gene- 
rate a moiſt air, cauſed by the great quantity of vapours 
which perſpire through the leaves, as well as from the 
ſhaded moiſt ſoil. | | 

The ſoil. in the low deep lands is chiefly black, in ſhal- 
lower parts ſomewhat reddiſh, on the hills frequently of 
a whitiſh, chalky, and marly nature, and near the ſea it 
is generally ſandy. By this variety Providence has wiſely 
adapted different ſoils to the different nature of the ſeve- 
ral kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and plants. Where the ſoil is 
black, as it imbibes the rays of the ſun, and reflects few. 
or none, the circumambient air is there not near ſo hot, 
as where the ſoil is ſandy or gravelly, As the fertility 
of this, as well as others of the Weſt India iſlands, de- 
pends upon ſeaſonable rains, a long chain of hills, inter- 
ſperſed with deep vallies, are dravidentally ſituated to the 
eaſtward of ſome parts of the iſland, to intercept the 
clouds and vapours. Hence that part of the iſland called 
The Thickets, in St, Philip's pariſh, being low land, 
and having no hills nor high cliffs to the eaſtward to 
make any reſiſtance to theſe clouds, is often ſcorched with 


drought, when the middle and more hilly parts of the 


iſland are repleniſhed with rain, 
It ſometimes happens that largg pieces of ground plant- 
ed with canes, and even land with plantain and banana 
trees growing upon it, have ſlid down to the vallies from 
the ſides of the hills. This happens in very rainy ſeaſons; 
for as the ſoil upon theſe, hills is commonly not above 
eight or nine inches deep, and of an oozy and ſopy nature 
underneath, it eaſily ſeparates from the next immediate 
ſubſtratum, which is of a ſlippery chalk, flat tones, or 
looſe gravel. When the ſoil f ides in large pieces, its 
motion is leſs violent than when if is 800 
chaſms in the meeting of two hills, eſpecially if the ſitua- 
tion be very ſteep; for there the collection of water being 
| O | * Ty conſiderable 


ned in narrow - 
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conſiderable and heavy, inſtead of Jiding ſoftly between | 


the two ſtrata, ir breaks out in different places at once, 
and then tuns down the precipice a mingled torrent of 
earth and Water. 3. TT 4; "7 s 4 
The beautiful proſpects from ſeveral hills over the vales 
below is quite enchanting z we ought not here to omit 
Hackleton's cliff, where nature at one view diſplays. a 
great variety of ſurp:izing landſcapes. Here the high 
impeading rocks yield a dreary rueful appearance : the 
ſeyc:al deep chaſms below, over which they project, are 
imb: owned with the thick foliage of lofty trees. A he ad- 
jacent ſteep declivity conſiſts of irregular precipiees and 
broken rocks, the whole view terminating on the ſea, 
over whoſe craggy ſhores the fodaming waves inceflantly 
break. The view appears ſolemnly awful, except when 
the eye is relieved by a glimpſe or ſometimes a full view 
of the neighbouring plantations. To complete this un- 
common contraſt, a deep rapid tiver runs through the 
vallies at the bottom of theſe precipices, which though 
in the dry ſeaſons is almoſt without water, yet in the rainy 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, it often overflows 
its higheſt banks. | ; 
The iſland abounds with caves, the moſt remarkable 
which, called Cole's cave, is ſituated almoſt in the bot- 
tom of a melancholy hideous gully, or a deep chaſm 
made between hills by repeated torrents of rain. This 
gully is about a hundred and fixty-five feet deep, from 
whence you can ſee nothing above you but the tops of 
bigh r and impending cliffs, through the gloomy 
7 of lofty trees. 2 deſcent towards the ger 
this cave is by a craggy ipice of great 
height, where Ae: ſecurity from falling depends much 
upon the good hold you take of the roots of trees and 
branches of anderwood, Having rather flid than walked 
down in this manner a conſiderable way, you are ſudden- 
ly within an incloſure of very high E rocks, 
where the light of the ſky is admitted by two holes in 
the roof. On the weſt ſide of this gloomy apartment lies 
the mouth of the cave, which is of conſiderable ſize. 
Upon your firſt entrance into it the light of the day begins 
to grow weak, and proves but an uncertain guide. 
Twenty yards farther it appears no ſtronger nor brighter 
than the glimmering of a ſtar in a dull hazy night, and a 
ſew ſteps more envelops you in total darkneſs, ©** From 
„hence, with the affiſtance of a candle and lanthorn, 
<*+ ſays the learned and reverend Mr. Hughes, from whom 
*© we have taken this account, I began my ſubterraneous 
„tour; and, ſoon after my entrance, turned upon my 
«© left hand, to take a view. of what is called the Dry 
c cave. This has the top and roof crowded with 
„ mmnumerable * icicles hanging downwards. 
\« The fides of the cave were likewiſe in ſeveral places 
* thick ſet with them, eſpecially where there was a 
cavity: there they grow from the upper to the under 
* ſhelves of the rocks, like ſo many baluſtrades, but 
© more in number, irregular, and ſometimes in two or 
* three diviſions. The next thing remarkable in theſe 
regte apartments is the Wet cave, which, near 
V its firſt ſepatation from the Dry already deſcribed, i, 
very ſpacious and lofty ; but its bottom much furreg, 
and torn up by the repeated torrents of rain, which in 
, * wet ſeaſons run through it. Soon after our enterigg 
e jr, we were agreeably ſurprized with the murmufs 
« of a diſtant ftream, which a little farther we found a 
4 confiderable ſpring of the moſt tranſparent water, iſſu- 
sing from a large projected rock, or rather the impend. 
«© ing (ide of the cave. The roof near this place is re- 
© markably pitted with ſeveral holes, repreſenting ſhallow 
% cones, of diameters from nine ta twenty inches; but 
„ their greateſt depth did not exceed twenty-four inches. 


ä  —— 
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4% that the largeſt of them did not exceed my 1; 
in length and diameter, This place, Ant ger 
„% quarter of a mile from the entrance, was my ne the 
1 wakes being io 3 fatigued, and. wanting air fo 
much, that I durft not, without pre 
* farther.” | mY U eſuchption, proceed 
+: The iſland has ſeveral fprings, and a few rivulets. 
inhabirants of St. ce — ſome part of roads 
pariſh, are plentifully ſupplied with freſh water by diggin 
holes in the ſand, from ten inches to three feet deep; an 
theſe are almoſt inſtantly ſupplied with freſh water per. 
colated through the mus þ but -in other parts the inha- 
bitants are obliged to preſerve rain water in reſeryoirs. 
which are generally dug near a deſcent. e 
Among the foffils the moſt remarkable are the follow. 
ing: An oily bituminous exudation iſſuing from ſome hills 
io St. Andrew's and St, Joſeph's pariſhes, of a dirty black 
inclining to a green. It is procured b digging a hole or 
trench in or near the place where it oufes out = {vw 
this by degrees fills with water, having a thick film or 
cream of this liquid bitumen ſwimming upon the ſur- 
face; from whence it is ſkimmed off, and preſerved in 
earthen jars or other veſſels, The moſt proper ſeaſon for 
thering it is in the month of January, February, and 
arch. It is of ſo inflammable a nature, that it ſerves 
to burn jn lamps. As to its medicinal qualities, it is 
uſed with great ſucceſs in paralytic and nervous diſorders, 
and inthe cure of cutaneous eruptions... | 
There is another ſpecies of bitumen of a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, called here münjac. This is dug out of the 
earth at different depths on the ſides of hills in St. John's 
and St, Andrew's pariſhes, and nearly reſembles that bi- 
tumen found in the Dead Sea. If by accident any of 
theſe veins take fire, they continue to burn à long time, 
though in a dull low manner, for the veins being ſur- 
rounded with earth it crumbles, and falling into the 
flame, ſtifles t. renn, 
In St. George's pariſh are often dug up Jumps of 2 
tranſparent reſinous ſubſtance reſembling refin, from which 
it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the fragrance of its ſmell, and 
upon comparing it with the gum of the birch gum tree it 
appears to be of the ſame ſpecies. | | | 


S'E er. xx. 


Of the Vegetables if Bar badber; with d particular Deſcridiioh 
7 the Palm- 9497 ree, the Bur gamot Tree, the Pekin, 
ruit Tree, the Ghava, and the Manchmmeel Tree. Among 

the Animals are deſcribed the Surinam Scorpion, and a th 


ticular Account of a Battle between a Sathr and a 


1 trees of Barbadoes are vaſtly numerous ; that 
called the palm-oil tree grows about fifty feet high; 
its branches ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the cabbage-tree; 
but are much Jeſs uniform, ſhorter, and leſs verdant : the 
middle rib of each leaf is thickly ſtudded with ſharp- 
pointed prickles, each two inches long. The fruit is in- 
cloſed in a pod, which opening expoſes to view = 
ſmall nuts covered with a huſky regument of a yellowi 
colour, containing in its many interſtices, when ripe, a 
conſiderable quantity of fine ſweet oil, which the ſlaves, 
after the whole fruit is firſt roaſted in the embers, greedi 
ſuck. When this outward huſky covering is taken off, 
the nut appears, Which js of a ſomewhat blunt conic 
ſhape, and the inſide filled with a white kernel. 

The burgamot-tree reſembles that of the orange, but 
the fruit is Pete t has, however, very little 
juice, and what it yields is exceeding ſour: what is moſd 
valuable is its oil, which is extracted by flicing the out- 


<« Theſe boles probably owe their origin to large cayous þ ward ſkin, and ſqueezing the fruit into a glaſs, on which 


« jcicles which formerly hung from them, but were 
de broken off by ſome convulſions of the earth, The 
& ſpring here made a ſmall baſon or . bathing-place, and 
46 Bo henceforward the cave gradually leſſened in 
4 height and breadth, 4nd the icicles banging from the 
„ top and irregular fides were more in number, but leſs 
« in magnitude. Here 1 began to want air, and at laſt 
de the paſlage became ſo narrow and low, that I was 


« obliged to ſtoop much; and the icicles were ſo ſmall 


1 


the oil immediately ſeparates from the Se and fwins 
upon the ſurface, This being carefully drained off and 
reſerved, is what alone ought to be called the genuine 
dae oil. The Portugueſe have a method of mak- 
ing ſnuff-boxes of the rind, which retain for a jong time 
the grateful fragrance of the oil, _ | 
| What is here galled the forbidden-fruit tree has the 
trunk, leaves; and flowers like thoſe of the orange. The 


fruit; when ripe, is ſomething larger and longer __— 
e 


„„ 
fineſt orange, which it alſo exceeds in its delicious taſte 
and flavour. * E 5 nn 
Here are alſo the ſour orange, the Guinea orange, the 
golden orange, ſo called from its being of a deep yellow 
within; the thaddoe, the eitron, the St. Helena lemon, 
the Spaniſh lemon tree, and the lime; the pomegranate 
and the guava tree WS, 18 ns 
The latter is diſtinguiſhed into two forts, the white 
and the red; and theſe, with regard to their ſhape, into 
the round and the pear-faſhioned, or perfumed guavas. 
The latter have a thicker rind, and a more delicate taſte 
than any other, This tree, if carefully cultivated, grows 
to about eighteen feet. in height, has a very ſmooth 
bark, of a reddiſh grey, with tharp-pointed leaves and 
white lowers. The perfumed guaya is round, and a- 
bout the ſize of a large tennis-ball ; the-rind, or ſkin, is 
generally of a ruſſet ſtained with red, lined with an 
apple-like ſubſtance, as thick as a crown-piece, The 
infide is full of an agreeable pulp mixed with innumerable 


ſmall white ſeeds. The rind, When ſtewed, is eaten with |: 


milk, and preferred to any other ſtewed fruit. From the 
ſame part is made marmalade, and from the whole fruit 
the fineſt jelly perhaps in the world.” eu. 
. Beſides the trees already mentioned there are the pine- 
apple; and a great variety of other fruits, with many trees 
admired for the beauty and ſolidity of the wood, particu- 
larly lignum vitz, red wood, iron wood, and many others; 
we ſhall only add the following, which is one of the molt 
remarkable of the American trees, and is found in moſt 
cf the Caribbee Iſlands, as well as Barbadees. 
The manchaneel tree is remarkable for the beauty of 
the timber, and its juice being one of the ſtrongeſt 
- Poiſons yet diſcovered, Hiſtorians have, however, exag- 
gerated-the accounts they have given of the paiſonous 
nature of this tree 3 for it has been pretended, that the 
heads of the perſons who ſleep under its ſhade ſwell, and 
they, become blind; that if the leaves but touch the naked 
ſkin, they raiſe puſtules, which cauſe deadly pains, unleſs 
helped with water and ſalt, or faſting ſpittle, This, 
however, is not true, nor is any ill conſequence to be 
feared from the leaves touching the naked body, unleſs 
they are bruiſed, and the white milky juice they contain 
is ſuffered to pervade the pores; which if it does, it raiſes 
bliſters like thoſe of the confluent kind in the ſmall-pox, 
cauſing acute pains ; but ſimple drops of rain water fall- 
ing from thoſe leaves upon the ſkin will not have any bad 
dt, which Mr. Hughes tells us he has experienced 
upon repeated trials. — = 274 

This tree is of a very quick growth, and is ſeldom or 
never found growing to any, perfection, but in a looſe 
and ſandy foil, near the ſea or other water. The trunk, 
when. full grown, is generally from two feet and a halt 
to three. feet in diameter, branching, moſt commonly, 
from three to fifteen feet high from the ground. [The 
heart, which is very ſmall, in proportion to the bulk of 
the tree, is very hard and ſolid, of a pale yellow, with a 


greeniſh caſt, interſperſed with ſmall blackiſh veins, the 


Train ſmooth, and the wood durable: the bark is of a 
dk whiciſh grey, the branches many in number, and 
covered with thick, ſmooth, ſhining leaves, among which 
are long pendulous catkins. It bears a fruit of the ſame 
7 he the round fort of crab-apples which we have, in 

ngland, and is of a beautiful colour and fragrant ſmell. 
The pulp of theſe manchaneel apples does not exceed 
6ne-ſeventh of an inch in depth, the inſide being a hard 
ſtony kernel, in which are included the feeds, I he juice 
of the apple is of the ſame colour, and quali as that of 
the leaves, and yet the ceverend gentleman juſt mentioned 


# 


obſerves, that he has known a woman big with child, who 


longed for them, to have eaten of them, without any 
apparent bad ęſfect; but adds, he cannot ſay that the 
fragrance of the ſmell, or their tempting looks, have in- 
duced others to follow her example by ſo dangerous an 
experiment: yet if ſome of this cryde milky juice does 
but fall upon a horſe, the hair of the part affected ſoon 
falls off, and the ſkin riſes up in bliſters, which will re- 
quire a long time to heal. Formerly no one dared to cue 
down theſe trees, without firſt having made a large fire 
round them, in order to burn the bark and dry up the 
ſpry and juices that fly from them in cutting: but now 
naked negroes venture to cut them down, only uſing the 
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cautian- of previouſly rubbing their whole bodies“ with 
lime-juice, which prevents the ſap from corroding oc 
ulcetating their ſkins. Bruiſing and maſhing the tendet 
leaves and boughs, and-*then throwing them into fiſh- 
ponds, has often been ptactiſed by villains to deſtroy the 
: fiſh, which ſoon after grow ſtupid, float with their bellies 
up wards on the top of the water, and frequently die. 
Some ſorts of fiſh that will eat theſe apples, are often found 
dead in the water, and if taken while alive and eaten 
often prove poiſonous z even the large white crab that 
. burrows in the ſand is not, if near theſe trees, to be 
- made uſe of for food. We fhall conclude this account 
with mentioning a remarkable inſtance of the goodneſs ob 
Proyidence, that wherever a manchaneel tree grows, 


the juice of either of which is an infallible antidote 2 
gainſt the poiſon ; ſalt water is no leſs efficacious,” and 
as theſe trees grow by the ſea-ſide, this remedy is alſo 
% — TI ICE OE OT ' 
Among the vegetables of a lower growth are Guinea 
and Indian corn, and a vaſt variety of plants, the moſt 
| __— of which is the ſugar-cane, and many medicinal 
os, / Va +, A SS ' 
With reſpect to the animals, the ſheep bred here are, 
as. in the other Caribbee Iſlands, hairy like goats: for to 
be covered with wool would he as prejudicial to them 
in theſe hot climates as it is uſeful in cold countries, for 
ſhelter and warmth ; yet as cloathing is neceſſary, eſpe- 
cially in the rainy ſeaſon, to the inhabitants, the want of 
wool is abundantly ſupplied by the cotton tree, of which 
there are here ſeveral forts which annuglly. ſupply the in- 
habitants with the: fineſt wool in the world. b . 
he have cogeh-horſes from England, ſaddle-horſes/ 
from New England, and others for carts and common 
uſes from Ronaviſta, the Cape Verd Iſlands, and Curaſou. 
They have alſo a breed of theit own, which is mettleſome, 
ſwift, and hardy, but not ſtrong enough for much ſer- 
vice. The firſt planters brought black cattle from Bona- 
viſta and the Iſle of May anda few of their breed fill 
continues. They have aſſes, which are of extraordinary 
uſe, becauſe they can carry burthens where horſes cannot 
F g. 743% © > *. 89 -4 1 5 2 
Among the number of animals, either peculiar to or 
brought to this ifland, there is not one that is mortally- 
venomous; while many of the neighbouring French iſlands 
are infeſted with vipers, and other poiſonous ſnakes. 
There are here but three ſpecies of reptiles that can be 


leg, and the Surinam ſcorpion. F 
A full grown ſcorpion of the common ſort is about ten 
inches long, the ſkin ſoft but ſcaly, and of a dull copper 


colour. The teverend Mr. Hughes obferves, that the. 


very young ones are ſurpriſingly preſetved from danger; 
for when this threatens, the parent ſcarpion opens her 
| mouth and ſwallows them, and afterwards voids them 
when the danger is oo sert. . 
The Surinam ſcorpion is, however, only three inches 
in length, from the head to the extremity of the tail. 
From the fore-part of the neck riſe two claws, about three 
quarters of an inch long, divided into three joints, each, 
cla near its extremity ending in a long, ſlender, whitiſh 
| forceps, It has two eyes, which are black, ſmall, and 
ſhining, with four pair of legs, the hindermoſt being the 
 longett : eagd Joint of: the legs, as well as the back, is 
marked with ſeveral faint whitiſh liſts, the intermediate 
ſpace being of a ruſſet colour, mixed with, blackiſh ſpots. 
| The tail is divided into hx joints; and at the extremity 
of the laſt appear two ſmall horny crooked ſtrings in the. 
form of a wide extendeꝗ forceps, the upper being double 


upper tide of the laſt joint of the tai], the other from the 
 lowermoſt part, the intermediate ſpace being fleſhy. When 

this ſcorpion Walks. or runs ſhe generally curls up her tail 

in 2 Ting, and when provoked extends it to its fall length, 

and with a quick motion dart it into her ad verſary. Thoſe 
| who have the misfortune.to be ſtung by them, endure very 
acute pain for ſeyeral hours, and the fleſh near the wound 
22 turns livid; but the wound is not mortal, Theſe 
corpions. are chiefly to be, found among old boards, old 
boaks, or, other, looſe pape. They never bear any 


: 


| young but once: = female carries ber young upon. hex; 


s 


there is found either a white wood or -a fig tree near it, 


properly called yenomous, the black ſpider, the forty- . 


the length of the lowermoſt : the longeſt coming the 
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back, and as theſe grow in ſtrength the parent decays 
and dies, | 

Monkeys are not very numerous in this iſland ;; they 
chiefly reſide in inacceſſible gullies, eſpecially where there 
are many fruit-trees, They do great miſchief to the 
neighbouring planters, by digging out of the earth their 
yams and potatoes, and ſometimes breaking and carrying 
off the ripe ſugar-cane, But as a ptemium is granted for 
deſtroying both theſe and the racoons, they rather decreaſe 
than multiply. | | | 

The moſt deſtructive quadrupets, with reſpect to their 
ſugar-canes, are the rats, which are ſo numerous that the 
annual loſs to the inhabitants of the pariſhes of St. Joſeph 


and St. Andrew alone is computed at no leſs than two or | 


three thouſand pounds. 

| The birds of this iſland are not very numerous; there 
are none of them remarkable for their notes, nor for the 
beauty of their feathers, excepting the humming-bird, 


The tame fowls are much the ſame as thoſe in England; 


beſides which they have the Guinea fowl, Muſcovy 
ducks, and rumpleſs fowls. | 
The ſhores afford a great variety of ſhell-fiſh, ſome of 
which are exceeding beautiful, and a variety of other 
productions. We are no ſooner, ſays our author, ad- 
ic yanced to the ſhore on the weſt fide of the iſland, but 
tc we are, eſpecially in calm mornings and evenings, 
© pleaſed with the 4 ht of groves of corals, ſea-feathers, 
and ſea-rods; the former grow in thick cluſters, yield- 
© ing an embrowned ſhade, and remain, as ſturdy oaks, 
„ unmoved ; the latter, with their numerous pliant 
4 branches, wavingly bend with the undulating flow 
* motion of the water, The interſperſed, vacant, ſandy 
«© ſpaces reſemble ſo many bright lawns, which pleaſe by 
. ** a kind of regular confuſion. . 
Among the more extraordinary kinds of fiſh are the 
Aying-fiſh, the toad-fiſh, the ink-fiſh, which is ſo called 
from its diſcolouring the water with a black liquid when in 
danger of being caught, by which means it becomes in- 
viſible to the enemy ; the cat of nine-tails, and the ſcuttle- 
fiſh, both of which, as well as the ink-fiſh, eject a black 
liquid; the old-man, the old- wife, the dolphin, the mud- 
„the ftar-fiſh, and the ſhark. This laſt fiſh we have 
already deſcribed in the courſe of this work; but we can- 
not forbear mentioning a very unequal and hazardous 
combat with that voracious animal by a common ſailor, 
which may perhaps be conſidered as heroic an inſtance of 
diſintereſted friendſhip and perſonal bravery as any record- 
ed in hiſtory. The account we find in the reverend Mr. 
Hughes's Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, and ſhall give it 
in his own words. : 
About the latter end of queen Anne's wars, captain 
4 John Beanis, commander of the York Merchant, ar- 
1% rived at Barbadoes from England. Having diſembark- 
<« ed the laſt part of his lading, which was coals, the 
« ſailors, who had been employed in that dirty work, 
« yentured into the ſea to waſh themſelves ; there they 
«© had not been long, before a perſon on board eſpyed a 
6 large ſhark making towards them, and gave them no- 
cc tice of their danger; upon which they ſwam back and 
reached the boat, all but one; him the monſter over- 
<«< took almoſt within reach of the oars, and griping him 
<< by the ſmall of the back, his devouring jaws ſoon cut 
% him aſunder, and as ſoon ſwallowed the lower part of 
« his body; the remaining part was taken ug and carried 
on board, where his comrade was. His friendſhip with 
<< the deceaſed had been long diſtinguiſhed by a reciprocal 
« diſcharge of all ſuch endearing offices, as implied an 
«© union and ſympathy of ſouls. When he ſaw the ſever- 
« ed trunk of his friend, it was with an horror and emo- 
e tion too great for words to paint. During this affect- 
ing ſcene the inſatiable ſhark was feen traverſing the 
„ bloody ſurface in ſearch after the remainder of his prey; 
<< the reſt of the crew thought themſelves happy in being 
% on board, he alone unhappy, that he was not within 
« reach of the deſtroyer, Fired at the fight, and vowing 
<« that he would make the devourer difgorge, or be ſwal- 
« lowed himſelf in the ſame grave, he plunges into the 
« deep armed with a ſharp-pointed: knife. The ſhark 


cc no fooner ſaw him, but he made furiouſly towards him; 
both equally eager, the one of his prey, the other of 
he ent the ſhark opened his rapacious. 


revenge. 
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Banzavory, 


(e Jaws; his adverſar dexterouſl divi a 

2 him with his left, band — below the Ping 
» fins, ſucceſsfully employs his knife in his right 4 "x 
* giving him repeated ſtabs in the belly: nd, 


| th 
ark, after many unavailing efforts, finding bimelf 


overmatched in his own element, endeavo ; 
engage himſelf, ſometimes plunging to the — 1 
then mad with pain, rearing his uncouth form 2 - 
ſtained with his own ftreaming blood, above the foam. | 
ing waves. "The crews of the ſurrounding veſſels "ol 
the unequal combat, uncertain from which of th 
combatants the ftreams of blood iſſued 3 till at len h 
the ſhark, much weakened by the loſs of blood —_ 
towards the ſhore, and with him his conqueror who 
fluſhed with an aſſurance of victory, puſhes his foe 
with redoubled ardour, and, by the help of an ebbin 
tide, dragging him on ſhore, rips up his bowels — 
unites and buries the ſevered careaſs of his friend in on 
* hoſpitable grave.“ | 4 
This ſtory, our author adds, is of ſo extraordinary a 
nature, that he would not have dared to give it his reader 
had he not been authorized by the teſtimony of a ve , 
credible gentleman, who was ready to confirm, by — 
the truth of what is here related, 1 
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Of the different Inhabitants, the Diviſions of the 
a particular Deſcription of Bridge Town, 
the Government and Trade of Barbadves, 


* inhabitants of Barbadoes conſiſt of the maſters, 
who are either originally Engliſh, Scots, or Iriſh - 
with a few Dutch, French, — Jews: the 
white ſervants, and the black ſlaves. The maſters, who 
conſiſt of the merchants and planters, both clergy and 
laity; lawyers, ee &c. live very elegantly, hau- 
ing anumber of ſervants for their plantations and houſhold, 
rich equipages, fine liveries, and the moſt wealthy of them 
2 eaſure- boats in which they make the tour of the 
iſland. 

The white ſervants are either by covenant or purchaſe, 
and are of two forts, ſuch as ſell themſelves in Great 
Britain or Ireland, for four years- or more, and ſuch as 
are tranſported thither for their crimes. When the term 
of the covenant-ſervants is out, the Britiſh ſervants have 
each five pounds, the others but forty ſhillings. Their 
work is not ſo hard as that of our day-labourers, yet 
their encouragement is greater; and if they are good ſor 
any thing, they may be employed upon their own terms 
when their time is expired. They are not allowed near 
ſo much fleſh as thoſe who are employed-in our country 
farms, yet they do not want; for the planters give them 
Engliſh biſcuit, which the negroes have not; and the 
chief of them are ſupplied from their maſters tables. 

The ſervitude of the blacks is perpetual, and thoſe 
maſters who are men of humanity have a double intereſt 
in taking care of them, becauſe if a negro dies the owner 
loſes forty or fifty pounds ; while by the death of a white 
ſervant he only loſes the wages he pays to another to ſup- 
ply his place, during the remainder of his term. The 
buſineſs of the blacks lies moſtly in the field, except 
thoſe who are taken into the ſugar-mills, ſtcre-houſes, 
and dwelling-houſes, where the handſomeſt and neateit 
maids are made menial ſervants, and the clevereſt fellows 
lacquies, coachmen, and grooms ;: others are frequently 
employed. as coopers, joiners, maſons, and the like. 
A flave who is a good mechanic is worth a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred pounds, and even much more has 
been given for a boiler of ſugar. The negroes are pur- 
chaſed out of the Guinea ſhips, aſter being all viewed 
naked, and are frequently allowed two or three wives, that 
they may increaſe the planter's ſtock ; for their poſterity 
to all generations are ſlaves, unleſs they are reſtored to 
liberty. The women are very conſtant to the man who 
| paſſes for their huſband, Their choiceſt fare is plaintanes, 
| which they boil or roaſt ; and they have twice or thrice 
a week either ſalt fiſh, mackarel, or ſalt pork, with ſome 


and, and 
the Capital ; with 


bread made of Indian corn of the produce of the country, 


fetched from Carolina. 4 | 
12 | Euvery 
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Every. negro family has a cabbin- built with ſticks, 
withs, and plantane leaves, Theſe ſtand round the 
ter's houſe, with a garden, where they plant yams, 
atoes, caſſava roots, &c. and breed goats, hogs, and 
fowls, for their own eating or ſor ſale.” Phe negtoes 
born in Barbadoes are much more uſeful than thoſe 
brought from Guinea, and thoſe that come-children from 
Africa make much better ſervants when they are grown 
up, than thoſe that come over at years of maturity j but 
it is reckoned that a fourth part of the negroes die in 
ſeaſoning. | . 
Every plantation has a chief overſeer, who is allowed 
a hundred or one hundred and fifty pounds a year, beſides 
two or three under him, with accomptants, and other 
officers. i The country being too hot for hunting and 
hawking, the planters and other gentry are obliged for 
the moſt part to divert themſelves by playing at cards, 
dice, tables, quoits, and bowling ; likewiſe by refort- 
ing to balls and concerts. | 
f he principal diſeaſes of this iſland are the dry-gripes, 
ſo called from its affecting that part of the body with 
coſtiveneſs and pain ; but this dreadful diſeaſe was 
| — much more frequent and fatal than it has been 
of late. There are likewiſe other kinds of -colics, the 
ellow jaundice, hy ſteric diſorders, diarrhœas, and dy- 
* fluxes are alſo very common, eſpecially in the 
rainy ſeaſons, when by catching cold the perſpiration is 
interrupted, and what ſhould have been exhaled — 
the (kin is thrown upon the bowels ; they are alſo cauſed 
by eating immoderately . of fruit. The yellow fever is 
217 diſeaſe, as are alſo the ſmall-pox, the 
meaſles, the leproſy, and the yaws. The laſt appears in 
fleſhy knobs as large as a thimble, covering the face, 
brealt, arms, and other parts of the body. 
The precincts of this iſland, with their reſpective pa- 
riſhes, are as follo- ß | 
In the · ſouth part of the iſland are St. Michael's or 
Bridge. precin&, containing the pariſhes of St. Michael, 
St, ge, and St. John. In St. James's, or the Hole 
precinct, are the pariſhes of St. Thomas and St. James; 
and in St. Peter's, or Speight's precinct, is the pariſh of 
St. Peter, with All Saints chapel. C 
lsa the eaſt part is Oftine's precinct, which contains the 
ines of Chriſt church and St. Philip's. | 
la the north is St. Andrew's Overhill, or Scotland 
einct, which contain the pariſhes of St. Andrew and 
Sr. Joſeph. 
In the weſt is only the pariſh of St. Lucy. 
Bridge Town, the capital, is reckoned the fineſt and 


the largeſt in all the Caribbee Iſlands. It is ſeated in the 
ſouth-weſt part, in the thirteenth degree north latitude, 
and in the fixtieth degree weſt longitude, and was at firſt 


called St. Michael's, from the name of its church; but 
received its preſent denomination from a brid 
over the waters, that after rains flow from the neigh 
bouripg marſhes, It is ſituated in the innermoſt part of 
Carlifle-bay, which is large enough to contain five hun- 
dred ſhips, The bouſes, which are of brick and ſtone, 
are lofty, and amount to about twelve hundred ; they 
have glazed windows, and many of them are ſaſhed : the 
' Rtreets are broad, and one of them, named Cheapſide, 
has the rents as dear as thoſe of the houſes of Cheapſide 
in London, The wharfs and quays are very neat and 
convenient, defended by ſeveral forts, The firſt to the 
weſt is James fort, which is mounted with eighteen guns: 
the next to this is Willoughby's, built on a {mall neck of 
land that runs out into the ſea, and is mounted with 
twenty guns : there are three batceries between this and 
Needham's . fort, which is alſo mounted with twenty 
uns. Above Needham's, and more within land, is the 
oyal citadel called St. Anne's. Charles fort is built on 
Needham's-point, and lies out in the fea to the wind- 
ward of the bay and town. From this a platform runs 
to Ormond's fort, On the eaſt fide of the town is a 


ſmall fort of eight guns, and a magazine built of ſtone, 


where the powder and ftores of the iſland are kept under 


a ſtrong guard. In ſhort, this is both the ſtrongeſt and 
richeſt town in all the Caribbees ; the- ſtore-houſes and 
ſhops being generally as well furniſhed asthoſe in London. 
Tue church, which is as large as many of our cathe- 
drale, has a noble organ, a good ring of bells, and a 
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2 2 In * ma are 2 large taverns and 
| z-nouſes, with a poſt-houſe cket- boats being 
eſtabliſhed by the government to 1 06-94 monthly to 
hd on — This b the ſeat of the governor, 
» and aſſembly; and alſo of the court of chan - 
Tre number of millitla for this town — St. Michael” 
precinct is no Teſs than twelve hundred men, who ate 
called the Royal regiment of foot guards, There is here 
a college founded and well endowed by the liberality of 
chat great man colonel Chriſtopher Codcin ton, who was 
a native of this iſland, and was diſtinguil 
number of amiable and uſeful qualities, The town has 
alſo” a convenient free-ſchool, and an. alms-houſe of 
twenty poar widows, 
There are ſeveral other towns; but they are ſmall : 
indeed every part of the iſland is ſtrewed with gentle- 
men s houſes, encompaſſed by fields of ſugar-canes, and 
the bloom and fragrance of orange, lemon, lime, and 
citron trees, guavas, papas, aloes, and a vaſt multi- 
tude of other elegant and-uſcful plants. Even the negro 
huts, though mean, contribute to the beauty of the 
country; for they ſhade them with plantane trees, which 
— ore villages the appearance of ſo many beautiful 
The government of this iſland reſembles that of the 
others, and the inhabitants ſupport the expence of their 
| very conſiderable, with great 
credit, The governor's place 1 worth at leaſt five | 
ſand pounds a year, and the reſt of the officers have con- 
ſiderable incomes. The people provide very, handſomel 
for their clergy, who are of the church of England, which 
is the religion eſtabliſhed here as it is in the other iſlands ; 
and here are very few Difſenters. There is in general 
a greater appearance of order and Yecency than in any 
other colony in the Weſt ladies; and there is no place 
| comparable to Barbadoes, in the number of the people, 
the cultivation of the ſoil, and thoſe elegancies and con- 
veniencies which reſult from both, 085 
The iſland can , five thouſand men of its own mi- 
nerally a regiment of regular troo 
though it is ſeldom 16.0 ag It is fortified b nature 
all along the windward ſhore by the rocks — ſhoals ; 
ſo that near two-thirds are utterly inacceſſible. On the 


protetted by a line of ſeveral miles in length, defended 
by twenty-two caſtles and forts, and twenty-ſix batteries. 
All freemen here are obliged to enter themſelves in the 


obliging all perſons who deſign to leave the iſland to give 
notice of it at the ſecretary's office, three weeks before 
their departure, | | | | 

The number of inhabitants amounts at preſent to 
twenty-five thouſand whites, and near eighty thouſand 
negroes ; and there are ſhipped from hence above twen- 
ty-five thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, valued at three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ; beſides rum, molaſſes, cotton, 
ginger, and aloes : an immenſe peopling and produce for 


a coun iry that does not contain above a bundred thouſand 
acres of land. 


The inhabitants of Barbadoes trade with New Eng- 
land, Carolina, Penſylvania, New Vork, and Virginia 
for lumber, bread, flour, Indian corn, rice, tobacco, 
falt beef and pork, fiſh, pulſe, and other proviſions ; with 
Guinea for ＋ ; with Madeira for wine; with Ter- 
cera and Fayal for wine and brandy ; with the iſles. of 
May and Curaſſou for alt ; and with Ireland for beef 
ayd pork, The other goods which they import from 
Great Britain and Ireland are Oſnabrugs, which are the 
chief wear of their ſervants and ſlaves ; linen of all ſorts, 
with broad cloth and kerſeys for the planters, their over- 
ſeers, and families; ſilks and ſtuffs for their ladies and 
houſhold ſervants ; red caps for their flayes of both ſexes; 
ſtockings and ſhoes of all.ſorts ; gloves and hats; milli- 
nery-ware and perukes ; laces for linen, woollen, and 
filks; ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, 
and cheeſe; iron-ware, as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets, 
chiſſels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, gouges, planes, augers, 
nails ; lead, powder, and ſhot ; braſs and COpper-wares ; 
all ſorts of India goods and toys, coals, and pantiles. 


The voyage is commonly ſive or fix weeks out 
| bound, _ * ot ſeven home ward. The planters 25 


o 


by a great 


lee ward fide it has good harbours ; but the whole coaſt is 


regiment of their own diſtrict, and there is a law here 
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to Guinea guns, powder, ball, perpetuanas, hats, and 
other — ap 2 which they have from England, 
and difpatch ſmall veſſels thither to bring ſlaves for their 
«plantations, which muſt be recruited every year with 
twenty or thirty negroes to every four or five hundred 
gcres; ſo that, notwithſtanding the means uſed to make 
the ſlaves propagate, this iſland alone is ſaid to receive a 
Tapply of a hundred thouſand negroes every thirty years; 
yet at the end of that time their number was never 
found to be increaſed. It cannot be here improper to 
mention, that upon a parliamentary enquiry in 1728, it 
appeared, that in three years only the number of negroes 
ſent to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and Antigua alone amount- 
ed to forty-two thouſand, 


SECT. XXII. 
A conciſ Hiſtory of the Iſland of Barbadoes. 


T is not diſtinctly known when this iſland was firſt 
diſcovered and ſettled, but it was probably about the 
year 1625, When the Engliſh firſt Janded here they 
found the country extremely wild, it having not the leait 
appearance of its ever having been peopled even by 
ſavages. , There was no kind of beaſt of paſture, nor any 
marks of cultivation ; yet as the climate was good, and 
the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall for- 
tunes in England reſolved to become adventurers. Tie 
firſt planters had not only the deſolateneſs of the place 
and the extreme want of” proviſions to ſtruggle with, but 
the trees were generally ſo large, of a wood ſo hard and 
ſtubborn, with wide ſpreading tops, that they proceeded 
in the neceſſary work of clearing the ground with a dif- 
ficulty that muſt have ſubdued any ordinary patience. 
And even when they. had tolerably cleared a ſmall ſpot, 
the firſt produce it yielded for their ſubſiſtence, probably 
for want of ſowing the ſeed in a proper foil, was ſo ſmall 
and ordinary, at the ſame time their ſupplies from Eng- 
land were fo flow and precarious, that nothing but an 
invincible courage, and a firmneſs that cannot be ſuthci- 
_ ently commended, could have carried them through the 
di. ouragements they met with in the noble work of cul- 
tivating and peopling a deſerted part of the earth. But 
by degrees things wore a more fayourable aſpect ; ſome 
ot the trees yielded fuſtic for the dyers ; cotton and indigo 
were found to agree well with the foil ; tobacco then be- 
coming faſhionable in England, anſwered tolerably ; and 
the country gradually began to ſubmit to culture, and to 
lay aſide its ſavage appearance. 

This happy change, and the ftorm that ſome time after 
began to gather in England, encouraged many to go 
over; but ſtill the colony received no encouragement 
from the government, which at that time underſtood the 
advantages of colonies but little ; and the court took no 
other notice of this iſland than to grant it to the earl of 
Carliſle, which proved of no advantage to the ſettlement. 
However, as this colony had the hardieſt breeding, and 
the moſt laborious infancy of any of our ſettlements in 
this part of America, ſo it was far ſtronger, and grew 
with greater ſpeed, even to a height that ſeems incre- 
dible ; for in this ſmall iſland in the year 1650, which 
was little more than twenty years after its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, it contained upwards of fifty thouſand whites of 
all ages and ſexes, with a much greater number of blacks 
and Indian flaves. The former of theſe ſlaves they bought; 
but the latter they acquired by the moſt baſe and diho 
nourable methods; for they ſeized upon thoſe unhappy 
people, - without wy pretence, in the neighbouring 
iſlands, and carried them into flavery ; a practice which 
rendered the Caribbee Indians their moſt inveterate ene 
mies. 

The ſmall iſland of Barbadoes, peopled by upwards of | 
a'hundred thouſand ſouls, was not yet above half of it 
cultivated, nor was the induſtry of the inhabitants at a 
ſtand. A little before the period juſt mentioned they 
learned the art of making ſugar ; and this enlarging the 
ſphere of "Their trade, they grew prodigiouſly rich and 
numerous. 


The government in England being about this time in | 
the hands of Cromwell, confined the trade of Barbadoes |: 


y | AB AG O, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribtee 


to the mother country ; for before it had been entirel 


Tos Ado. 


_— party were treated, now obliged ſeveral gentlemen 
very good families to ſettle in the iſland, which were 
far from being peopled like ſeveral other colonies by fu- 
gitives, and perſons in unhappy circumſtances. After 
the Reſtoration it continued ſtill advancing by very haſt 
ſtrides. King Charles II. ſoon after his aſcending thi 
throne, created thirteen baronets from the gentlemen of 
this iſland, ſome of whom were worth ten thouſand 
pounds a year, and none ſo little as one thouſand, 

On the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 1675, the iſland was 
afflicted with a moſt dreadful hurricane, which it is ſaid 
was not inferior in its deplorable conſequences to the 
earthquake that happened at Jamaica; for it left never a 
houſe or tree ſtanding, except the few that were ſhelter- 
ed by ſome neighbouring hill or cliff Some hours be. 
fore the ſtorm began the heavens were overcaſt with 
thick clouds of a black reddiſh hue ; the air calm, but 
ſultry; and the more it loſt its expanſive force, the ctoſer 
the clouds condenſed, and the blacker they appeared. In 
the aſternoon, when the violence of the ſtorm began, the 
wind was high, and varying almoſt in an inſtant to eve 
point of the compaſs ; bur ſettled chiefly at north, being 
attended with dreadful] rain, thunder, and lightning. The 
ſea, where not guarded with high cliffs, overflowed its 
banks above an hundred yards, and during the da «hight 
nothing was to be ſeen but one rueful ſpeHacle of almott - 
univerſal ruin. The night as it came on was uſhered in 
wich a continued rumbling noiſe in the air, with the in- 
creaſe of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning ; eſpecially 
the latter, which now with redoubled force darted, not 
with its uſual ſhort-lived flaſhes, but in rapid flames, 
ſkimming over the ſurface of the earth, as well as mount- 
ing to the upper regions. The next morning, when the 
ſtorm was abated, the whole iſland, ſays our author, 
afforded a lively but terrible idea of the tenth Egyptian 
plague ;z for there was ſcarce a houſe but-lamented one 
dead in it, or in general ſomething equal or worſe. Se- 
veral families were entirely buried in the ruins of their 
houſes, and there were few that eſcaped but with the Joſs 
of ſome relation, friend, or acquaintance. 

This dreadful ' calamity happened in the meridian of 
this ſettlement, when their whites were computed to be 
much more than fifty thouſand, and their flaves were 
increaſed to upwards of a hundred thouſand of all kinds. 
They employed four hundred fail of ſhips, one with an- 
other of a hundred and fifty tons, in their trade. I heir 
annual produce, conſiſting of ſugar, indigo, ginger, ex- 
ported cotton, &c. amounted to upwards of three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds, and their circulating caſh 
at home was two hundred thouſand. © Perhaps no coun- 
try in the world was ever peopled in the ſame proportion; 
nor has land of the ſame dimenſions which produces any 
thing like the ſame profits. But fince that time the 
ifland has been upon the decline. The growth of the 
French ſugar iſlands, and the ſettlement of Antigua, Si. 
Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat, as well as the 
greater eſtabliſhment in Jamaica, have drawn away a vaſt 
number of the people. A terrible contagion attacked 
the iſland in the year 1692; it raged like a peſtilence; 
twenty have died in a day in their principal town, and ail 
patts of the iſland ſuffered in preportion. This ficknets 
continued, with ſome abatements, for ſeveral years, 
and is ſaid to have rendered the climate leſs healthful 
than it was before. At the ſame time with this diſtem- 
per war raged, and the Barbadians, who raiſed a good 
number of men, loſt many of them in fruitleſs expediti- 
ons againſt the French iſlands. All theſe cauſes contri- 
buted to reduce the number and opulence of this cele- 
brated iſland ; but it is only in compariſon with itſelf, 
that it can be conſidered in any other than the moſt flou- 
riſhing condition, even at this day. 


SE CT. XXill. 


Of TaBaGo, or Tonaco. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, particularly its 
valuable Spices, an Account of itt Animals, and a conciſe 
Hiſtory of its ſeveral Revolutions. 


managed by the Duteh. The ſeverity with which the 
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1 Iflands, is ſeated in the eleventh degree ten minutes 
h x "2 | - _nvith 


/ 
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north latitude, about thirty-five leagues to the ſouth- 
eaſt of St. Vincent, forty leagues eaſt of Grenada, twelve 
leagues north-eaſt of Trinidad, and between thirty and 
forty north-eaſt of the Spaniſh Main, It is thirty-two 
miles in length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and 
about nine broad from eaſt to weſt, the whole being above 
feventy miles in compaſs ; ſo that it is rather larger than 
Barbadoes, or indeed than any of our Leeward lands. 
At a {mall diſtance from the north-eaſt extremity is a 
ſmall iſland called Little Tabago, which is two miles in 
length and a mile in breadth. 2 

Tue climate of Tabago is not ſo hot as might be ex- 
pected from its being ſeated ſo near the equator; and it 
is ſaid to enjoy one favourable circumſtance, whi:h is of 
the greateſt advantage, this is its lying out of the courſe of 
thoſe hurricanes that have ſometimes proved ſo fatal to 
the other Weſt India iſlands, 

The ſurface of the iſland is agreeably diverſified with 
hills and vales ; its north weſt extremity is mountainous; 
but no part of it is rugged or impaſſable, Its ſoil is of 
different kinds; but in general its mould is black, rich, 
and proper for producing, in the greateſt plenty, what- 
ever is raiſed in other parts of the Weſt Indies. The 
many ſprings on the iſland contribute to its healthful- 
neſs, and its bays and crezks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very 
commodious for all kind of ſhipping : yet its ſituation re- 
quires fortifications, eſpecially as the natural richneſs of the 
iland ſerves but to render it the mare inviting to invaders. 

The valuable trees which grow in Tabago are perhaps 
its richeſt produce ; for, beſides its producing the differ- 
ent kinds of wood to be found in the Weſt India iſlands, 
the Dutch, by whom it was once (ſettled, affirm, that 
both the true nutmeg and the cinnamon tree, with that 
which produces the real gum-copal, grows upon this 
iſland. The Dutch can indecd be ſcarcely ſuppoſed to 
be deceiyed in the natural properties of thoſe valuable 
trees, which they acknowledge to be, in ſome reſpects, 
different from thoſe in their plantations in the Eaſt Indies; 
yet a great doubt remains, whether they are the original 
productions of Tabago, or whether they had not been 
imported and planted there from the Eaſt Indies. Tho' 
the latter is the moſt probable opinion, yet as the fact 
itſelf, which is undiſputed, evinces that thoſe rich ſpices 
may be cultivated upon the iſland, it renders it an object 
1550 worthy the attention of the public. This iſland is 
alſo {aid to produce five different kinds of pepper, the 
Jong, the cod, the bell, the round, and Jamaica pepper, all 
which we are told grow upon the iſland without culture, 

The ſoil naturally produces Indian and Guinea corn 
but no Engliſh grain, except peaſe and beans, can be 
raiſed there. The fig-trees produce as good fruit as thoſe 
of Spain and Portugal. The pomegranate, the pine-apple, 
the banana, the prickle- EET of two ſorts ; le- 
mons and limes of both kinds, ſour and ſweet, are found 
in plenty upon this iſland ; and the marmalade made of 
its guavas is inferior to none. Plantanes grow here of an 
excellent kind, as do tamarinds, grapes, the cuſtard-apple, 
the ſour-apple, the papaw-apple, the mammee-apple, and 
the yellow plum are plentiful here. The cherries that 
grow upon the iſland are but indifferent. The cocoa- 
nut, of which we have given a deſcription in treating of 
Aſia, grows here to ſuch perfection, that the Indians call 
it FI fab as producing both meat, drink, and cloath- 
ing. Cucumbers, muſk and water melons, pomkins, 
and gourds, likewiſe thrive here. The inhabitants have 
alſo potatoes, yams, caſſava- root, onions, carrots, par- 
ſnips, and turnips. ö 

Horſes, cows, aſſes, ſheep, deer. goats, and rabbits, 


were probably introduced by the Courlanders and Dutch, 


and their breed are ſtill to be found on the iſland, Here 
are alſo the pickery, which reſembles a hog, armadilloes, 
and guanoes. dd 

Its ſhores are ſtored with excellent fiſh, particularly 
with turtle of every kind, and mullets of a moſt delicious 
. taſte, with other 2a unknown in England: no iſland, 
perhaps in the world, can boaſt of ſuch variety of fowl. _ 

We ſhall now give a conciſe hiſtory of this iſland, 
which was firſt diſcovered by Columbus in 1498 ; but it 
does not appear that the Spaniards ever made any ſettle- 
ment upon it. At length, in 1628, William, earl of 
Pcmbroke, obtained a grant of this iſland from king 
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| Charles J. but dying for. after; the Aten of þ<opling it 


dropped. About the year 1632, ſome Zealanders trading 


in theſe ſeas, took ſuch a liking to this iſland, that upon 
their return home, they engaged the company of mer- 
chants, to which 7, belonged, to ſettle itz and it re- 
ceived the name of. New Walcheren, from one of the 
largeſt iſlands in the province of Zealand. The new co- 
lony ſoon encreaſed to about two hundred ; but being at- 
tacked. by the Spaniards and Indians, they were all of 
them exterminated. | 

Some years after, James'duke of Courland ſent a colony 
of his own ſubjects to this iſland, who ſettled upon what 
was afterwards called Courland-Bay, and erected a ſmall 
regular fort, with a town in its neighbourhood, Here 
they lived ſo inoffenſively, that they remained unmoleſted 
either by the Caribbees or the Spaniards z and found the 
ſoil ſo good, that the colony ſoon made an excellent ap- 
pearance, They were ſupplied from their own coun 
with all kinds of utenſils, and flouriſhed to ſuch a degree 
as to awaken the jealouſy of the Dutch, who-revived their 
claim. In 1654, Meſſ. Adrian and Cornelius Lampſin of 


and landed ſome men on Tobago; but finding the Cour- 
landers too powerful to be oppoſed, took mon of a 
different part of the iſland now called Rockley-Bay, ac- 
knowledging themſelves under the protection of the duke 
of Courland. Warts | 
But the duke, having given umbrage to Charles Guſ- 
tavus of Sweden, had the misfortune to be taken priſoner 
in 1658, and to be carried to Riga. This news reaching 
Tobago, the Dutch beſieged and took the Courlanders 
fort, and thus became m of the whole iſland ; but 
promiſed to reſtore the fort as ſoon as the duke ſhould to- 
cover his liberty. 

The court of France ſoon after inſerting, Tabago 
among the other iſlands granted to the French Weſt- India 
company; and the Dutch planters, thinking this a fa- 


| vourable opportunity for eſtabliſhing themſelves under ſo 


powerful a protection, Lampſin, in 1662, applied to the 
court of France, where he had ſuch intereſt, that he was 
created baron of Tobago, and becoming ſole proprietor of 
the iſland, under the crown of France, ſent over M. Hu- 
bert de Beveren as governor. ' The new governor called 
the town his countrymen had built, Lampſinburg ; and 

ve the ſame name to the harbour, and alſo to a regular 
ortreſs he erected at the ſame time. He likewiſe built 
Fort Beveren ; and beſides railing ſeveral other forts for 
the ſecurity of the colony, laid the foundation of a new 
town, which he intended to'call New Fluſhing. Mean 


out cacao walks, which ſerved equally the purpoſes of 
wo and profit; erected indigo-works and ſugar-mills 
and Tobago ſeemed as if it would ſoon rival the moſt 
flouriſhing of the Engliſh Weſt-India ſettlements. 

The duke of Courland, being at length reſtored to his 
liberty by the treaty of Oliva, demanded of the States Ge- 
neral the reſtoration of his fort on the iſland of Tobago; 
but not meeting with any ſucceſs, he applied to 
Charles II. king of England, who granted to him that 
iſland, on conſideration of certain ſervices reſerved to the 
crown of Great Britain ; this only ſerved to put the 
Dutch at Tobago on their guard : but ſoon after, in the 
firſt Dutch war, the Engliſh privateers deftroyed the Dutch 
forts and colony of Tobago; however, in the ſucceedin 
war carried on * the French and Dutch againſt Englan 
the Engliſh were, in their turn, diſpoſſeſſed of the iſland, 


rendezvous for the combined fleets of the two nations, 
who by this means did prodigious damage to the Engliſh 
trade; but before the end of the war, Sir John Harman 
attacked and defeated their joint ſquadrons, and totally 
deſtroyed the remains of that of France. The Dutch, 
however, after the defeat of their fleet, and that of their 
allies, not only kept poſſeſſion of Tobago, but in five 
years time fortified it with three ſtrong forts, and a nu- 
merous ex. 6 that it was conſidered as impregna- 
0 


dle; yet Sir ias Bridges, in 107 3» made a deſcent 
upon the iſland, which he not only plundered, but car- 


ried away four bundred of the inhabitants priſoners, 


The peace which took place the next year between the 


Engliſh and Dutch, left the latter once more in poſſeſ- 
hon 
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Fluſhing, two Dutch merehants, fitted out ſame ſhips, 


while the planters proceeded with great ſpirit; they laid 


and the Dutch reinſtated in it. It afterwards ſerved as a, 
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ſion of this iſland; and they even conquered from the 
French the iſland of Cayeniſe. They kept it However 
but a ſhort time 3 for the count of D Etrees, vice-admiral 
of France, ſoon after reconquered Cayenne, and appeared 
before Tobago. James Binkes, the admiral of Zealand, 
- was then lying in'Great Rockley hatbour, with a ſtrong 
ſquadron > Dutch ſhips, which the count attacked by 
ſea and land, on the third of March 1677 ; when, after 
a deſperate engagement, the Glorieux, the counts ſhip 
of ſeventy guns, with ſeveral others, van blown up, he 
was obliged to retire, having firſt deſtroyed in the engage 
ment great part of the Dutch ſquadron, Towards the 
end of the year the count was reinforced with a ſtronger 
ſquadron, when Janding his men, he regularly inveſted 
the principal fort in the iſland, which he found ſo ſtrong, 
chat he was obliged to bombard it; but the third bom 
that was thrown fell upon a magazine of powder, which 
-blew up the fortreſs, together with admiral Binkes, and 
the greateſt part of the officer and garriſon. The count 
then completed the reduction of the iſland, and on the 
twenty-ſeventh of December the ſame year, entirely de- 
ſtr the Dutch — 9 | 
ſter this, the Engliſh publiſhed propoſals for ſettling 
the iſland ; but theſe were never carried into execution: 
-and at the of Aix-la Chapelle, Tobago was one of 
the four iands that were declared neutral. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the marquis de Caylus, governor of the 
French iſlands, ſent troops and men to fortify and ſettle 
it z but the Britiſh court warmly remonſttating to the 
court of France, againſt ſo manifeſt 2 violation of the 
peace, the French diſavowed his proceedings, ordered 
him home, and the ſettlement to be diſcontinued. In 
this ſtate it remained till the definitive treaty of Fon- 
-tainbleau, by which Tobago was ceded to Great Britain ; 
after which the government of it was given by his pre- 
ſent majeſty to colonel Melvil, and meaſures taken t 
ſell the land in fhares, and people the count. 


SECT. XXIV. 
Of GRANADA, andthe GRANADILLAS, or GRANADINEs. 


A Deſcription of Grenada, er Granada, and of -the- 
Lund; 1. Situation, Extent, Produce, and Hiſtory. 


Fux chief of theſe iſlands, named Granada, or Gre- 
: nada, is ſituated in the twelfth degree north lati- 
"tude, and in the fixty-firſt forty minutes weſt 


longitude. It is the laſt of the Windward Caribbees, and 


Les thirty leagues north of New Andalufia, on the con- 
tinent. It is faid to be about thirty miles in length, in 
ſome places fifteen in breadth, and about ſixty-fix in Eir- 
cumference. 1855 | | 80" 
Granada and the Granadines. produce very fine timber; 
the latin tree, which grows here, has a tall body, and its 
leaves, when tied together, ſerve as thatch for houſes ; 
experience has proved, that its ſoil is fit for producing 
ſugar, tobacco, and indigo; and upon the whole it car- 
ries with it all the appearances of becoming as flouriſh- 
ing a colony as any in the Weſt Indies of its dimen- 
ſions. | niet 10 

A lake on the top of a high hill in the middle of the 
iſland ſupplies it with ſtreams of freſh water, which ren- 
der the ſoil extremely fertile, and it abounds with wild 
game; among the fowl are wood - pigeons, thruſhes, and 
you ; und among the fiſh are eels, mullets, and cray- 


Several bays and harbours lie round the iſland, ſome of 
which might be fortified to great advantage; ſo that it is 
very convenient for ſhipping, and has the happineſs of 
not being ſubject to hurricanes.” The chief port, called 
Lewis, is on the weſt ſide, in tbe middle of a large bay, 
with a ſandy. botom; and it is ſaid that a thouſand veſſels 
from three hundred to four hundred tons may ride ſecure 
from ſtorms, and that a hundred ſhips of a thouſand tons 
each * N moored in the harbour: beſides, a large 
round baſon, which is parted from it by a bank of ſand, 
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if cut through would contain a conſiderable number of 
ſhips. At preſent large ſhips, on account of this ſand. 
bank, paſs within eighty paces of one of the mountains 
that Jie at the mouth of the harbour; the oppoſite moun. 
tain lying at about half a mile diſtance, ' One of the(: 
reg mo he 4 reduced the iſland, was 
ron ortihed, and might have made a 
but nne without firliig a gun. NE Ws, 
With reſpe& to the hiſtory of this iſland, it will be 
proper to obſerve, that in 1638 the famous M. de Poincy 
attempting to make a ſettlement here, was driven off b 
the Caribbees, Afterwards M. Parquet, governor of 
Martinico, carried over two hundred men from that 
Hand, furniſhed with preſents to procure the favour of 
the natives, and with arms to ſubdue them, ſhould the 
prove untractable. The number of the French are ſaid 
to have frighted the ſavages into ſubmiſſion ; and we are 
told that their chief not only welcomed the new ſettlers, 
but, in conſideration of their being preſented with ſome 
hatchets, knives, fciſſars, toys, and the like, yielded to 
Parquet the property of the iſland, only reſerving to them- 
ſelves their habitations. The French began with raiſin 
tobacco, which proved remarkably good; but they had 
ſcarcely got in one crop, when. they began to diſcover 
that all the ſeeming complaiſance of the natives was diſ- 
ſembled ; who now took every opportunity of cutting off 
their new gueſts. This produced a war, and the colony 
having received a reinforcement of three hundred men 
from Martinico, drove the natives to a mountain, where, 
having exhauſted all their arrows and other weapons, 
they rolled down trunks of trees on their enemies, 'Th 
were ſoon after joined by other ſavages from the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, and attacked the French with freſh vi- 
our, but were again defeated ; yet were ſo deſperate, that 
orty of them who had eſcaped the ſword, threw them- 
ſelves from a precipice into the ſea. Phe French then 
vented their rage on the habitations of the natives, levelled 
them with the ground, and deſtroyed their proviſions, 
Freſh ſupplies of Caribbees however arriving, the war 
was renewed, and they killed many of their enemies; on 
which the latter came to a reſolution of exterminating the 
whole race upon the iſland, and a hundred and fifty at- 
tacking them by ſurprize, inhumanly murdered, not only 
the men, but the women and children; and likewiſe ſet 
fire to their canoes, to cut off all communication between 
the ſurvivors and the Caribbees of the neighbouring 
iſlands.. The French were here the favages, and not the 
Caribbees. 
Theſe barbarities exaſperated the Caribbees ſtill more 
againſt the French ; they became their irreconcileable 
enemies, and by their frequent oppoſition at lait obliged 
Parquet to deſiſt from his deſign of peopling the iſland, 
his property in which he ſold to the count de Cerillac in 
1657 for thirty thouſand crowns. The count ſent thither 
as governor a perſon of brutal manners, who by his be- 
haviour made the better fort of the French abandon it; 
and ſoon aſter he was ſhot by thoſe that remained, In 
1664 there remained no more than a hundred and fifty 
planters out of five hundred, who, when the count bought 
it, were ſettled on the iſland ; yet he ſold it to the French 
Weſt India company for a hundred thoufand crowns : but 
in 1674 they were obliged to ſurrender all their rights in 
it to the king. | | | 
Aſter this the iſland continued to be inhabited chiefly 
by the French; but was never fully ſettled. In the laſt 
war, when Granada was reduced by the Engliſh, the 
French inhabitants, who were not very numerous, were 
ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadaloupe and Martinico, 
that they loft all ſpirit, and furrendered without making 
the leaft oppoſition. Afterwards the full property of this 
iſland, and of the Grenades, which bear nearly the ſame 
roducts as Grenada, were confirmed to the crown of Great 
ritain by the definitive treaty of 1763, and are now in 
part ſettled by the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
We have now concluded our account of the Britiſh do- 
minions in America; an amazing tract of country, much 


improved, and ftill capable of immenſe improvements. 
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of the FRENCH AMERICAN Dominions, particularly LOUISIANA, 
and the FRENCH WEST INDIAN Ifands. 


SECT. 1. 


Of LOVUISIAN A. 


In Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with a contiſe Deſcrip- 
tion of New Orleans ; and ſome Obſervations with regard 
to the French Policy, with reſpect to their Colonies. 


OUISIANA was, till lately, conſidered as a 
much more extenſive country than it is at preſent ; 

"de Liſle extending it on the north to Canada; on the 
eaſt to the provinces of New York, Penſylvania, Vir- 

inia, . Carolina, and Georgiaz on the ſouth to the 
Gulph of Mexico; and on the weſt to New Mexico, 
New Spain, and unknown countries inhabited by In- 
dians, But by the ——_ article of the late 4 of 

ace, a great part of this country, containing all on 
— caſt-fide 2 Mifſi ſſippi, * ceded to Great 
Britain; and of this we have already given as accurate 
an account as it was poſſible for us to obtain. 

Tue country at preſent named Lauiſiana, extends 
from the twenty-ninth to the fortieth degree of n 
latitude, and from about the eighty- eighth to the ninety- 
fixth or ninety-ſeventh degree weſt-longitude from Lon- 
don. The ſoil is very indifferent near the mouth of the 
Miſifippi z but the country contains a great deal of ex- 
cellent land, well ftocked with a variety of trees, planted 
by the hand of nature; the ſoil on the ſouth is adapted 
to the cultivation of indigo, cotton, tobacco, and rice, 
and the north, to that of wheat ; but ſeveral ſpots of 
great extent, on the eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, are 
no leſs fertile. ; ' 

With reſpe& to the vegetables, and the wild animals, 
they are, in general, the ſame as thoſe we have deſeribed 
in treating of Virginia, and the other Britiſh planta- 
tions. The Mifiſippi, with the many ſmaller rivers 
that water this country, abound with a variety of fiſh ; 
but their banks are much infeſted with alligators, and 
ſnakes of a very large ſize; as the air of the low-lands, 
near the rivers, is with muſketoes. : 

The iſle of Orleans, at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, 
is a very beautiful and fertile ſpot of ground, on which 
the French have a conſiderable city, named New Or- 
teans, which is the capital, and indeed the only city of 
Louiſiana, It is fortified in a regular manner, and ac- 
cording to ſome French authors, .has about fix hundred 
handſome houſes, and five pariſh churches ; with ftraight 
and. handſome ftreets, that croſs each other at right 
angles : but the buildings are chiefly of wood, and not 
remarkable for their beauty. | 

The French have ſeveral other ſettlements in the 
country, and are ſuppoſed by major Rogers, to amount 
to about one hundred thouſand ; the negroes are alſo very 
numerous; and he obſerves, that as the number of the 
inhabitants increaſes very faſt, it may in a ſhort time 
become a very formidable colony. ak 

Before we proceed farther, in the deſcription of the 
French colonies, it will give ſome ſatisfaRtion to the 
reader to know the plan of conduct which France has 
purſued, with rd to this intereſting and important 
ſubject. They are ſenſible that as the mother-country is 
ultimately to receive all the benefits of their labours and 
acquiſitions, the proſperity of their plantations muſt be 
derived from the attention with which they are regarded 
at home: for this reaſon, the plantations are particularly 
under the care and inſpection of the council of com- 
' merce, a board compoſed of twelve of the moſt con- 
Gderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by the deputies 
of all the confiderable trading cities and towns in France, 
who are choſen out of the richeſt and moſt intelligent of 
their traders, and paid a handſome ſalary for their at- 
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tendance at Paris, from the funds of their teſpectiyt 
cities. This council fits once a week, when the depu- 
ties propoſe plans for redreſſing every grievance in trade; 
for raiſing the branches that are fallen; for extendin 

new ones; for ſupporting the old; and in fine, for every 
thing that may improve the working, or promote the 
vent of their manufactures, according to their own 
lights, or the inſtructions of their Sale. They 
have a watchful eye upon every article of commerce ; 
and not ny propoſe improvements themſelves, but hear 
the propoſals of others, which are neither diſdainfull 


rejected, nor raſhly received. They neither render the 


acceſs to them difficult, by affecting ſtate ; nor admit 
the vexatious practice of fees, and perquifites, in their 
inferior officers ; nor ſuffer forms and methods to load 
and incumber that buſineſs they were ſolely intended to 
adyance. They ſummon and examine thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt competent judges of the matter 
before them, even the meaneſt artizans; but though 
they examine theſe men, they are determined by theic 
own opinion. When they are ſatisfied of the uſefulneſs 
of any regulation, they propoſe it to the royal council, 
where their report is always received with particular at- 
tention, An edict to enforce it accordingly iſſues; and 
is executed with a punctuality that diſtinguiſhes their 
government, and which alone can render the wiſeſt regu- 
lations any thing better than ſerious mockeries. To 
this body the care of the plantations is particularly en- 
truſted, 

The government of their ſeveral colonies is in a 
governor, an intendant, and a royal council. The 
governor is inveſted with a great deal of power ; which 
on the fide of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
who has the care of the king's rights, and whatever re- 
lates to the revenue; and on the fide of the people, it is 
checked by the royal council, whoſe office it is to ſee that 
the people are not oppreſſed by the one, nor defrauded by 
the other; and they are all checked by the conſtant and 


Jealous eye which the government at home keeps over 


them; the officers of all the ports of France bein 
charged, under the ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate al 
captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, on the re- 
ception they met with at the ports to which they have 
ſailed? how jaſtice was adminiſtered to them ? what 
c—__ they were made liable to, and of what kinds ? 

hat the colonies may be as little burthened as 
poſſible, the governor's ſalary is paid by the crown: he 
has no perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on 
any trade, or to have any plantations in the iſlands, or 
on the continent ; or any intereſt whatever in goods or 
lands within his government, except the houſe he lives 
in, and a garden for his convenience and recreation, 
All the other officers are paid by the crown, out of the 
revenues of the mother country ; the fortifications are 
_ and repaired, and the foldiers paid out of the ſame 
funds. 

In all the French iflands judges of the admiralty are 
appointed, to decide in a ſummary manner all Ailputes 
between merchants, and whatever has any relation to 
trade. Theſe judges, before they are appointed, are 
ſtrictly examined as to their ſkill in the marine laws, 
which have been improved and digeſted in France, with 
ſuch care and good ſenſe,” that all law-ſuits are quickly 
decided; though in other reſpects, the practice of the law 
admits of 'as much chicanery, and has as many, if not 
more delays, than with us. 

That the colonies may be properly repleniſhed wich 
people, every ſhip that fails from France for America, 
is obliged to carry a certain number of indented ſervants : 


thus all veſſels of ſixty tons, or under, are to carry 


three 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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three; from ſixty to a hundred, four; and from a hun- 
dred and upwards, fix ſervants, of ſound and ſtrong 
bodies, between the ages of eighteen and forty, . Before 
their departure, they are examined by the officers of 
the admiralty, to ſee whether they are the perſons re- 
quired by law; as they are alſo by the commiſſary, on 
their landing in America, where they are to ſerve three 
years. The avarice of the planters makes them always 
prefer negro ſlaves, becauſe they are more in ſubjection 
than the Europeans, may be more worked, are ſub- 
ſiſted with leſs difficulty, and are beſides the entire pro- 
rty of their maſter, which would in time render the 
ſafety of the colony extremely precarious. The planters 
are therefore obliged to keep a certain number of white 
ſervants in proportion to their blacks ; and the execu- 
tion of this law is inforced by the commiſſary, who ad- 
juſts the price, and forces the planters to take the num- 
ber of ſervants required by the ordinance, who would 
otherwiſe be a burden upon the maſters of ſhips who 
brought them. ; 

As to the negroes, they are not left, as with us, with 
their bodies and ſouls wholly at the diſcretion of the 
planter. Their maſters are 1 to have them in- 
ſtructed in the principles of the Romiſh religion. Me- 
thods are alſo taken to protect the ſlaves from the cruelty 
of the planters, and to preſerve the colony from the ill 
effects that might ariſe from treating them with a lenity 
not conſiſtent with their condition. In ſhort, the Code 
Noir, and other ordinances relative to theſe unhappy be- 
ings, ſhew a very juſt and ſenſible mixture of humanity 
and ſteadineſs. heir planters, however, as well as 
ours, have the common error of working theſe unhappy 
creatures in a manner not ſuitable to their conſtitutions, 
and the nature of the climate. f 

We ſhall only add, that all debts, though contracted 
by the planters in France, are levied with great eaſe; 
for the proceſs being properly authenticated, is tranſ- 
mitted to America, where it is admitted as proved, and 
levied on the planter's eſtate, of whatever kind it be. 
Care is however taken, that while compulſory methods 
are uſed to make the planter do juſtice, the ſtate ſhall 
not loſe the benefit ariſing from the induſtry of an uſeful 
member of the community; the debt is always levied 
according to the ſubſtance» of the debtor; in ſuch a 
manner, that one of the parties is not ſacrificed to the 
other; the creditor is ſatisfied ; the debtor is not ruined ; 
and the credit of the colonies is kept up at home, by 
the ſure methods that are uſed for recovering all demands 
in the plantations. 

Some of theſe regulations, for which we are obliged 
to a judicious work lately publiſhed, entitled, An Ac- 
count of the European Settlements in America, would 
doubtleſs be of great uſe, were they to be introduced 
into our colonies, eſpecially the iſlands, where proper 
regulations are much wanted, and where they might be 
eaſily rendered conformable to the mode of thoſe royal 
governments. | 
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Of HisrAxNTOL A, or Sr. DomiNGo. 


Tis Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce, A 
conciſe Account of the Buccaneers, and the Manner in 
which a Part o ths Iſand became Subject to the French. 
Their Trade; the principal Places in the Iſland; with a 
conciſe Account of St. Lewis, and of the Iſle of Vache, or 
Cows- Iſland, 


WE ſhall now proceed to the iſtand of Hiſpaniola, 
'or St. Domingo, which was diſcovered by 
Columbus in his firſt voyage in 1492, and by him called 
Hiſpaniola z but afterwards building a city, which he 
called St, Domingo, in honour of his father Dominic, 
the flame was firſt extended to that quarter, and at length 
the whole iſland was called St. N by which 
name it is as well known as by that of Hiſpaniola. 
This iſland, part of which belongs to the Spaniards, 
is the largeſt of all the Antilles, next to Cuba, it ex- 


tending from the ſeventeenth degree thirty-ſeyen . 
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to the twentieth degree north latitude, and f 

ſixty- ſeventh degree Thirty-five minutes, to the —— 
fourth degree fifteen minutes weſt longitude ; it beiq 
about four hundred and twenty-ſix miles from eaſt to 
weſt, and almoſt one hundred and twenty-four where 
broadeſt, from north to ſouth. It lies in the middle 
between Cuba and Jamaica, on the north-weſt and 
ſouth-weſt, and Porto Rico on the eaſt, and is ſeparated 
from the latter only by a narrow channel. 

The climate is extremely hot, but cooled and refreſhed 
by breezes, yet the air is not reckoned unwholeſome : 
for ſome of the inhabitants are ſaid to live to above « 
hundred years of age. Its ſalubrity is ſaid to be owing ina 
great meaſure to its beautiful variety of hills and vallies 
woods and rivers, which every where preſent themſelves 
to the view. | 

This iſland is allowed to be the moſt fruitful and the 
pleaſanteſt in the Weſt Indies ; its foreſts contain cabbage- 
trees, palms, elms, oaks, pines, and other trees, taller 
and larger, with more beautiful and better taſted ſruit 
than in moſt of the other iſlands, particularly pine- 
apples, bananas, iy - lemons, citrons, limes, grapes, 
dates, and apricots. Here are alſo all the birds common 
to the Weſt Indies. In the ſavannas, or meadows, are 
innumerable herds of black cattle, that run wild in the 
country; horſes enough in the French part of it to ſu 
ply all their neighbouring colonies, beſides wild horſes 
and wild hogs of the breed brought over by the Spaniards, 
The hunters ſhoot the beves for their hides, as they do 
in Cuba; beſides, there is ſcarce a country in the world 
better watered, either by brooks or navigable rivers, 
which are all full of fiſh, as the coaſt is with turtle. In 
the ſands of theſe rivers gold-duſt is found, and it had 
formerly mines of gold, ſilver, and copper. 

The chief commodities of the iſland are- bides, ſugar, 
indigo, cotton, cacao, coffee, ginger, tobacco, ſalt, 
wax, honey, ambergriſe, and various kinds of drugs 
and wood for dying ; but it produces little corn. The 
French here are ſaid to equal, if not outnumber, the 
Spaniards, who both together fall very ſhort of what the 
extent and fertility of the iſland is capable of ſupporting. 

This country was treated with the utmoſt ſeverity by 
the Spaniards, who in battle and cold blood deſtroyed no 
leſs than three millions of men, women, and children, 
and entirely extirpated the inhabitants, by many of whom, 
at their firſt ſettlement in this iſland, they had been 
treated with kindneſs. 

We have already mentioned the Spaniards attempting 
to ruin St. Chriſtopher's, when divided between the Eng- 
liſh and French; but by this unjuſt act they brought up- 
on themſelves a very ſevere revenge: for ſeveral of the 
French inhabitants, who were expelled from St. Chriſto- 
pher's, being reduced to great indigence, began to think 
of deſperate courſes. They betook themſelves to piracy, 
and uniting with ſome Engliſh, Dutch, and other reſo- 
lute fellows, they reſolved to begin a piratical war with 
the Spaniards. At firſt they ſatisfied themſelves with 
taking their ſhips, and deſtroying their trade. This 
they Ga effectually; but ſoon encouraged, and ſtrength- 
ened by this ſucceſs, they landed upon the continent of 
New Spain and Terra Firma, burning and plundering 
the open country. Their number and boldneſs increaſing 
with their ſucceſs, they aſſembled and took ſome of their 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes and opulent cities, particularly Porto 
Bello, Campeachy, and Maracaibo ; they even took the 
city of Panama by ftorm, and burnt it, after defeating 
an army which came to its relief. In all theſe places, 
and in the others they had taken, they gained an incre- 
dible booty, and committed the moft unheard of cruelties. 
Another party of theſe pirates paſſing the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan, and entering the South Sea, rendered the whole 
coaſt of Peru, Chili, and the coaſt of Mexico one ſcene 
of deſolation; while they were every where attended 
with ſucceſs, becauſe they every where acted with the 
bravery and conduct that, in a more juſt cauſe, would 
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have merited the higheſt honours. 


Theſe pirates, whom we improperly call Buccaneers, 
the French denominated Flibuſtiers, from the Dutch 
fly-boats, in which they made their firſt expeditions. 


The Buccaneers are perſons who hunt wild cattle in A- 
- merica 
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merica for their hides and tallow: ſome of whom joined 
the Flibuſtiers in their firſt expeditions, and from them 
the Engliſh gave the name of Buccaneers. to the whole 
body. Theſe people frequently brought their prizes and 
plunder to Jamaica, as we have already obſerved, by 
which they greatly enriched that iſland, Others finding 
that the Spaniards were ſo weak in Hiſpaniola that they 
had in a manner deſerted a confiderable part of the ifland, 
made it a place of rendezvous. They who hunted the 
cattle found the deſerts left by the Spaniſh tyranny a pro- 
per place for exerciſing their proper profeſſions. Lo theſe 
two ſorts of people were added a third, who were ſome 
of the French in the Leſſer Antilles; who finding how 
much might be gained by ſupplying men who were laviſh 
in their expences, and not very exact in their bargains, 
and perceiving that no part of America aftorded a better 
ſoil, paſſed over to the iſland, and exerciſed the employ- 
ment of planters and merchants. Theſe three ' ſorts of 
people, who were mutually of uſe to each other, lived 
in very good harmony. Indeed they were ſeveral times 
diſlodged by the Spaniards ; but they ſtill returned with 
new ſtrength ; ſo that it was with difficulty that the Spa- 
niards were able to retain one part of the iſland. 

The French court beheld in filence the progreſs of 
theſe people, and whenever complaints were made they 
diſavowed their proceedings: but when hey at length 
found the French in Hiſpaniola numerous, ſtrong, and 
wealthy, they owned them as ſubjects, ſent them a go- 
vernor, and regular forces to defend them in what they 
had done : the old method of piracy was ſtill connived at, 
while the trade of ſkins increaſed and the plantations ex- 
tended. At length the French obtained a legal right by 
the ceſſion which the Spaniards made them of the north- 
weſt part of the iſland, by the treaty of Ryſwic in 1697, 
the beſt and moſt fertile part; and this is the principal 
ſettlement of the French in the Weſt Indies, and in all 
America. | 

This ſettlement begins at a large plain called Bahaia 
on the north ſide of the iſland, about thirty leagues eaſt 
of Cape Francois, extending all along the coaſt; from 
thence to the weſt, reaching on the ſouth fide as far 
as Cape Morgon ; it being two hundred leagues in 
circuit, and, including the windings, about a hundred 
more. 

This colony, if it may be fo called, has ſince met 
with great encouragement from France, which in 1726 
had no leſs than thirty thouſand whites, and a hundred 
thouſand negroes ; they made — thouſand hogſheads of 
ſugar of five hundred weight each; the indigo was half 

as much in value as the . they likewiſe exported 
large quantities of cotton, and alſo ſent a conſiderable 
quantity of cacao and ginger to France. Since that time 
they have raiſed coffee here to a very great amount, and 
all the other branches of their commercial products have 
fince that period increaſed to an aſtoniſhing degree. A 
Spaniſh writer of great judgment, who was well inform- 
ed, and who wrote about ſeventeen "= ago, reckons 
the produce of the plantations near Cape Francois, the 
capital of French Hiſpaniola, and which were exported 
from that ſingle town, at thirty thouſand tons in ſugar, 
tobacco, indigo, and coffee, which at the loweſt calcu- 
lation cannot amount to leſs than fix hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. If to this be added the exports of the 
two conſiderable ports of Petit Guaves and Leogane, and 
the other inferior ones, which are ſuppoſed to ſend out at 
leaſt as much as the capital, the exported produce of the 
iſland muſt be annually worth one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds. There is another branch of trade of 
extraordinary advantage to the mother-country, which 1s 
that they carry on with the Spaniards wholly in the 
manufactures of France, and for which they receive 
their returns in ſilver; and this article alone is ſaid to 
bring annually to France no leſs than two millions of 
dollars. 

The principal places in the iſland are Cape Francois, 
which is fituated on the northern part, and is by the 
French often called the Cape, by way of eminence, It 
ſtands in the nineteenth degree thirty-five minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſixty- eighth degree ferty-nine minutes 
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weſt longitude, and contains about eight thouſand whites 


bout three hundred paces in length and breadth, at which 
ſeven or eight ſtreets terminate: but this town was de- 
ſtroyed in the beginning of the reign of king William by 
the Engliſh and Spaniards in conjunction. The town 
is neither walled nor. paled in, and is ſaid to have only 
two batteries, one at the entrance of- the harbour, and 
the other before the town, | 

Leogane, on the weſt ſide, though inferior in point of 
ſize, is a good port, a place of conſiderable trade, and 
the ſeat of the French government, which is in the hands 
of the governor and an intendant, who are mutually a 
check upon each other. There are beſides two other 
towns conſiderable for their trade, Petit Guaves at the 
weſt end of the iſland, and Port Louis on the ſouth-weſt 
part. 

The capital city belonging to the Spaniards is St. Do- 
mingo, fituated in the 1 degree ſeven minutes» 
north latitude, and in the ſixty- ninth degree twenty-ſeven 
minutes weſt longitude. It is a large well-built city, 
with a good port, and has ſeveral magnificent ſtructures, 
particularly the houſes of the king of Spain's collectors; 
with a fine cathedral, ſeven large monaſteries; and two 
nunneries; beſides a mint, and a college, which has a re- 
venue of four hundred ducats; an univerſity, and an 
hoſpital endowed with twenty thouſand ducats a year. 
This city is the ſeat of an archbiſhop, and the reſidence 
of the governor-general of the Spaniſh Indies and of the 


tle trade the Spaniards have in this iſland is carried on 
from this port, which has fifteen fathoms water at the 
bar, is large and ſafe, it being defended by ſeveral bat- 
teries and a caſtle, with other fortifications. The town 
is built of ſtone after the Spaniſh manner, and has a large 
ſquare market-place in the middle of it, about which are 
the cathedral and other publick buildings ; and from this 
ſquare the principal ſtreets run in a direct line, they be- 
ing croſſed by others at right * The town is al- 
moſt of a quadrangular form, and its ſituation very de- 
lightful, between a large navigable river on the weſt, the 
ocean on the ſouth, and a fine fruitful country on the 


north and eaſt. 


a In the French part of Hiſpaniola are the two following 
iſlands, 

St. Louis is about fix leagues to the north-eaſt of the 
iſle of Vache, and is ſcarce half a mile long and not a 
quarter of a mile over ; but the French have here a fort. 
This iſland is juſt high enough not to be over-flown at 
high water, It is ſeparated from Hiſpaniola by aſtreight 
not three quarters of a mile in breadth, where ſmall veſ- 
ſels ride in deep water cloſe to the ſhore, There is not 
a drop of freſh water in the iſland, and the rain ſoaks 
through it immediately as if it were a ſieve ; ſo that 
thoſe who live upon it fetch their water every day from a 
little river in Hiſpaniola, at the diſtance of a mile and a 
half. In 1737, an hurricane in this little iſland levelled 
a town with the ground, except the church and two 
houſes: ſeveral dwellings about the fort were alſo blown 
down ; the ſhips that were at anchor under it were caſt 
upon the coaſt, or driven out to ſea ; but ſome veſſels and 
magazines were burnt by lightning, ſeveral perſons were 
drowned, and all the ſugar-canes and cotton trees in the 
iſland and its neighbourhood were deſtroyed, + |, 

Vache, or Cows-Iſland, is about three leagues from 
Hiſpaniola, and hve or fix leagues in length. The ſoil 
is very good, and it has two or three tolerable ports, one 
of which is able to receive ſhips of three hundred tons 
burthen. The iſland is conveniently ſeated for a trade 
with the Spaniſh colonies on the continent of America, 
and for maintaining an intercourſe with the iſland of Cay- 
enne, the only French ſettlement on the coaſt of South 
America. It received its name from its being uſed for 
the grazing of black cattle and hogs, and here the Buc- 
caneers uſed formerly to rendezvous to ſhare: the ſpoils 
ps. took from the Spaniards, 

here are many other ſmall iſlands round Hiſpaniola, 
moſt of which are uninhabited, 
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and blacks, In the middle of it is a ſpacioug ſquare, a- 


judges of the royal courts. The greateſt part of the lit- 
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| modore Wright failed thither from the Leeward iſlands, 
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SECT. III. 


Of ST. BaxTHoOLoMEW, MARIGALANTE, 
and DESEADA. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with à ſhort View 
of their Hiſtory. 


8 Bartholomew's is ſituated in the eighteenth degree 
north latitude, and in the fixty-ſecond degree thirty 
minutes weſt longitude, W miles north of St. 
Chriſtopher's, and thirty north-eaſt of Saba; it is reckon- 
ed only fifteen miles in circumference, but produces to- 
bacco and caſſava, and is covered with trees that give it 
a delightful appearance, as the ſope tree, the calabaſh 
tree, the canapia tree, which yields a very pleaſant and 
ſalutary gum, lignum-vitz, and iron-wood. On the 
ſhore are found the fiſh called the ſea-ſtar and the ſea- 
apple; and has alſo an infinite variety of birds. It has, 
however, no freſh water, but the rain ſaved by the in- 
habitants in ciſterns. It is encompaſſed by ſomany rocks, 
that it is dangerous for ſhips of great burthen to come 
near it. The harbour is, however, a very good one, and 
from thence in time of war the French greatly annoy our 
trade, 

This iſland was peopled in 1648, by Poincy the 
French governor of St. Chriſtopher's ; and as the foil 
was thought but indifferent, the French were ſuffered 
to enjoy it without moleſtation till the year 1689, when 
Sir Timoth Thornhill landed upon it. The inhabi- 
tants had, during their long tranquility, fortified their 
ifland with batteries and works, which extended 
over two acres of ground, and were double paliſadoed 
round with ftakes fix feet high. Sir Timothy however 
made himſelf maſter of theſe works, and after ravaging 
the iſland, carried off about ſeven hundred of the in- 
habitants with their cattle and effects, ſending the men 
to Nevis, and the women to St. Chriſtopher's. The 
Engliſh government thinking this proceeding too ſevere, 
ſuftered the inhabitants to return to the iſland, but they 
were to poſſeſs it as Engliſh ſubjects. However, at the 

ace of Ryſwic it was reſtored to the crown of France. 

uring the firſt war with France, that broke out under 
George II. this iſland was fo convenient to the French 
for privateering, that above fifty Engliſh ſhips were 
carried into its harbour ; and therefore, two privateers 
from Antigua attacked the French by ſurprize, and re- 
duced the inhabitants before they had time to defend 
themſelves, making near four hundred white people, 

riſoners, of whom one hundred and forty were fit to 

ear arms, and alſo three hundred negroes. It was how- 
ever reſtored to the French, who have retained the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it ever ſince. Its chief productions for ex- 
portation are drugs and lignum vitæ, with lime-ſtone, 
which the inhabitants fend to the neighbouring iſlands. 

The iſland of Marigalante is. ſeated in the ſixty · firſt 
degree weſt longitude, and in the fifteenth degree 
forty minutes north latitude, about thirty miles north- 
eaſt of Dominica, and forty ſouth-eaſt of Guadaloupe : 
it was difcovered by Columbus in 1493, who gave it the 
name of his own ſhip. 

This iſland, which is about ſixteen miles from north 
to ſouth, and four from eaſt to weſt, is full of hills; 
along the eaſtern ſhore run high rocks, ſo perpendicular, 
that they ſeem formed by art, and give ſhelter to a pro-. 


digious number of tropic birds, they being as full of | 


holes as a pigeon-houfe. On the ſouth-eaft fide of the 
iſland are black rocks; but the weſtern ſhore is plain. 
The iſland has ſeveral large grottos, with many little 
ſtreams and ponds of freſh water: it is covered with 
trees; and particularly abounds with tobacco, and the 
wild cinnamon tree. Its product is the ſame with the 
reſt of the Caribbee iſlands, and the plantations are on 
the ſouth fide. At the time of its being laſt reduced by 
the Britiſh arms, it annually produced no more than a 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar. | 

The French began to fend colonies hither about the 
year 1647; and, after a long conteſt, remained s goF-! 
leſſion of it; but it was afterwards twice plundered by 


| 
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and landing their men, took the town and f i 
| oppoſition, made the governor and his — 4 


ſoners, and ruined the plantations. 81 at ti 
Marigalante could ſcarcel * called an object of 2 
operations, and the Engliſh became twice maſters of it 
excluſive of its laſt ſubmiſſion, without reſiſtance — 
by the late definitive treaty it was reſtored to France 

Deſeada, or Deſirada, that is, The Deſiteable Illand 
received its name ſrom Columbus, it being the firſt of 
the Caribbee Iſlands he diſcovered in his ſecond Voyage 
in 1493. It is ſituated in the ſixteenth degree ewear 
minutes north Jatitude, and in the ſixty-firſt de ol 
twenty minutes weſt longitude ; about twenty miles to 
the north-eaſt of Guadaloupe. It extends ſixteen miles 
in length, and two in breadth. Some part of it is ver 
fertile, the ſoil being proper for the cultivation of . 
and cotton, of which laſt it produces the beſt in all che 
French iſlands. Deſeada was of importance during the 
late war, on account of the convenient ſhelter its ports 
afforded to privateers; it was however then taken b 
the Engliſh; but was reſtored to France by the defini- 
tive treaty of 1763. 


SECT; IV. 
Of GUuADALOUPE, 


Its Name, Situation, Mountains ; with a particular De- 
ſcription of a Volcano, called the Mount of Sulphur. 
The Climate, V 22 and Animals. With a conciſe 
Account of the little Iſlands called Xaintes, or All Saints. 
A Hiftory of Guadaloupe, and an Account of its Trade. 


HE iſland of Guardaloupe, or Guadaloupe, was 
thus called by Columbus, from the reſemblance 
of its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain. It is 
ſituated in the fixteenth degree fix minutes north lati- 
tude, and in the fixty-ſecond degree weſt longitude, 
about thirty leagues to the north-weltt of Martinico, and 
is the largeſt, as well as the fineſt iſland belonging to 
the French in thoſe parts, it being about forty-five miles 
in length, and thirty-eight in breadth ; and is divided 
into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a 
narrow channel, through which no ſhip can venture; 
but the inhabitants paſs it in a ferry-boat. The country 
on the eaſt ſide, which is called Grand Terra, is deſtitute 
of freſh water, which abounds in the other diviſion, 
and is defended by fort Louis, with a redoubt which 
commands the road. 'The weſtern part is called Baſle 
Terra, and here the metropolis ſtands, which is de- 
tended by a citadel and other fortifications, 

This iſland is encumbered with many high mountains 
and precipices, to which the inhabitants uſed to convey 
their moſt valuable effects in time of danger: here are 
alſo many beautiful plains watered by brooks and rivers, 
which fertilize the ſoil, and enable it to produce a great 
quantity of ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and caflia ; 
bananas, pine-apples, rice, maize, ginger, mandioca, 
and potatoes, 

In this iſland is a hill, called the Mountain of Sulphur, 
which riſes to a great height; the top of it is bare, 
with nothing upon it but fern, and ſome ſorry ſhrubs 
laden with moſs; but it affords a fine view of Domi- 
nica, Marigalante, Martinico, Montſerrat, Nevis, and 
the other neighbouring iſlands, Upon the higheſt part 
is a rugged platform coyered with burnt ſtones ot 
all ſizes, and from ſeveral clefts and chinks iſſue ſmoke. 
On the eaſt fide are two mouths which open into a pit 
of ſulphur, one of which is an oval hole of about a hun- 
dred feet in its greateſt diameter, out of which 2!lo fre- 
quently riſes thick clouds of black ſmoke, accompanied 
with ſparks of fire. The negroes who (ell brimſtone 
fetch it from this mountain. About two hundred paces 
below the loweſt of theſe mouths are three pools of very 
hot water, four or five paces-from one another; that of 
the largeſt is very dark coloured, and ſmells like the 
water in [mith's forges : the ſecond is whitiſh, and has 
the taſte of allum : the third is blue, and has a vitriolic 
taſte, Here are alſo ſeveral ſmall ſprings, which uniting 
their ſtreams, form ſeveral torrents. The middle and 


the Dutch ; and in 1691, general Codrington and com- 


bottom of this burning mountain are extremely different 
frum 
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e top of it, they being covered with tall trees arid 
2 © Pager by 2 of rivulets, and cultivated 
with all poſſible care and induſtry. v 

Near the little iſland of Goyaves are found ſprings that 
ate boiling hot, and are ſaid to contain many medicinal 
properties, particularly in the cure of dropſies. 

In the Grand Terre are ſeveral indentings made by the 
ſea and the land, capacious enough to ſhelter veſſels 
from ſtorms, and ſhaded by palmeto trees, to which they 
may be faſtened. That called the Great Col de Sac af- 
fotds excellent riding for ſhips of all burthens, 

The air is clear and ſalubrious, and among the vege- 
tables are the copau tree, famous for its ſanative balfam 
or oil : the milk ſhrub, from whoſe fibres are preſt a 
liquor that reſembles milk ; and the corbary tree, which 
bears fruit covered with a ſhell, within which is a downy 
pulp of a ſaffron colour, that yields a gum, which being 
hardened in the ſun becomes very clear and ſolid, ſo that 
the native Caribbees formerly uſed it for bracelets and 

ornaments. ; 
hre molt remarkable bird is one ſaid to be peculiar to 
this iſland and Dominica, though it is a bird of paſſage. 
It is called the devil bird, from the blackneſs of its plu- 
mage, and is of the ſize of à young pullet. Its wings 
are long, its legs ſhort, and its feet, which are like thoſe 
of a duck, have ſtrong claws : its beak is crooked, ſharp, 
hard, and in length about an inch and a half: its eyes are 
large, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh fiſh, which it catches at 
night in the ſea ; but it is unable to bear the light in the 
day-time when flying; ſo that theſe birds often ruſh upon 
interpoſing objects and fall down. After their fiſhing in 
the night they repair to the Devil's Mountain, where 
they lodge by pairs in holes like rabbits. They continue 
there during the months of October and November, tho 
they are ſeen ſingly in other months; but all of them 
diſappear in May, and are never ſeen again till Septem- 
ber, The negroes of the iſland haye a peculiar way of 
hunting theſe birds with dogs and hawks, Their fleſh, 
when cured of its fiſhy taſte, is good and nouriſhing food, 
and, duriog. their . the negroes and poor of the 
iſland ſubſiſt upon them. | ö 
fl The aloha Go the coaſts of Guadaloupe contain 
turtles, ſharks, land- crabs, and many kinds of fiſh. 
Te bees of Guadaloupe are entirely different from 
thoſe of Europe, they being black, ſmaller, and without 
ſtings. They never hive but in hollow trees, and their 
wax, which is of a dark purple approaching to black, 
is top ſoft for candles, and cannot be. bleached. "Theſe 
bees, inſtead of making combs, depoſit their honey in 
bladders of wax, of about the form and fize of a pigeon's 
egg: but this honey is ſaid never to harden, nor become 
of any other conſiſtence than that of olive oil. 

The iſland is peſtered with an, inſet called a ravet, 
ſhaped like a May bug, of an offenſive ſmell, and prey- 
ing upon paper, books, and furniture; and whatever 
they do not gnaw is diſcoloured by their ordure. | Theſe 
offenſive inſets, which are very. numerous and appear 
chiefly by night, would be intolerable, were it not for 
alarge ſpider which entangles them in its web, and takes 
all opportunities of ſurprizing them, on which account 
the inhabitants are very careful not to offer the leaſt in- 
jury to theſe ſpiders, | | 
2 the . Guadaloupe are compre- 
hended Deſeada, juſt deſcribed, and the iſlands of Xaintes, 
or. All Saints. Theſe laſt are three in number, and their 
ſoil is pretty much the ſame with that of Guadaloupe. 
The weſtermoſt iſland, which is the beſt, is about nine 
miles in compaſs; but none of theſe iſlands ſeem ever to 
have been properly inhabited, on account of their being 
deſtitute of freſh 170 though they produce all the 

er neceſſaries of life. _ oft. ; 
We have no account of the hiſtory of this iſland from 
the time of Columbus to the inſtitution of the French 
general company of the American iſlands in 1635, who 
bein unable of themſelves to plant or cultivate their 
Hande, empowered M. St. Olive, their lieutenant- gene · 
ral of St. Chriſtopher's, and M. du Pleſſis, to contract 
with ſome merchants of Dieppe for ſettling Guadaloupe. 
The religious differences in, France ſoon produced ad- 
venturers, who, beſides the inducement of enjoying li- 
berry of conſcience, were ſtimulated by views of intereſt, 
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Thoſe merchants coftracted Witti fout Hundred tet; 
who were obliged to ſerye them four years, but many 
of the proteſtant adventurers were far from ima ining 
that the new ſettlement was under the direction of cat- 
dinal Richlieu, who ſent with them four Dominicatt 
friars; provided with full powers from pope Urban VIII. 

The adventurers happened to make ati unfortunate 
choice of the place on which they landed, for the foil 
was bad: as an addition to this misfortune; D'Olive 
and Du Pleflis diſagreed in the partition of their com- 
| mand, and had been guilty of an unpardonable over- 
hght, in not being provided with ſufficient ſtores; fof 
on examining them, they found no more left than coul4 
maintain them for two months, on which the two chiefs 
dividing them, as well as the men and ammunition; 
agreed to ſeparate. . 

The natives, ſo far ftom ſhewing any diſlike to them; 
aſſiſted them in raiſing their huts, and not only furniſne 
them with caſſava bread; but with feed for raiſing to- 
bacco, cotton, and peaſe z and taught them to catch 
turtle and fiſh, The French probably made an ungrare« 
ful return for this kindneſs, - ſince they were ſoon aftet 
afflicted with a dreadful famine, of which many died! 

others retired to St. Chriſtopher's, and thoſe who re- 
mained were reduced to the horrible neceflity of devout- 
ing even the dead bodies of their companions, which 
they dug from their graves. Mean while à ſhip arriving 
from Dieppe with one hundred and forty men, landed a 
month's proviſion ; but that being ſpent, + the famins 
and mortality ſtill continued. However, by ſome means 
or other, ſome of them lived for near five years; but 
their bodies were reduced to ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs; 
as to be unable to clear the ground, or raiſe either corny 

plants, roots, or fruit. | 

Amidſt theſe calamities Du Pleflis died, and the com- 
mand devclved ſolely on D' Olive, whoſe inſatiable avarice 
and - cruelty equalled the affliction of the famine« 
D'Olive broke with the natives, numbers of whom he 
maſlacred, as the readieſt means of procuring ſubſiſtence; 
They applied to the Caribbees of the neighbouring 
iſlands, Who attacking the French, fuch numbers wers 
cut off, that thoſe who remained ſcarce deſerved the 
name of a colony. During this period it appears ſeveral 
reinforcements were ſent them both from Europe and 
St. Chriſtopher's ; but the French writers tell us, that 
all their convoys of proviſions miſcarried; Mean while 
D'Olive's ambition for command would not even ſuffer 
him to entertain the thoughts of reſigning this miſerable 
colony; and he ſent over a Dominican, as his agent to 
the court of France, which was filled with complaints 
againſt him, to ſolicit ſpeedy ſupplies. The Domini- 
can repreſented the coloniſts as rebellious heretics, and 
D'Olive was appointed ' ſole governor” of the colony. 
The — on receiving his commiſſion, aſſembled 


his officers to hear it read ; but while this ceremony Was 


performing, the Dominican church, with all its rich 
furniture, was conſumed by fire, D'Olive's repeated 


applications for freſh ſupplies were now without effect, 


and the dreadful ſituation he was in affected his brain; 


and becoming blind, he went to St. Chriſtopher's; where 
he was put under an arreſt by M. de Poincy, governor- 
general of the French iſlands. Supplies of men were 
now ſent to Guadaloupe; but their ocers behaved with 
wen N „that the men broke out into rebellion, 


de Poincy was obliged to ſend over five hundred 
men from St. Chriſtopher's to reduce them. 


The colony after this ſuffered greatly by other bad 
2 by hurricanes, and by ſwarms of cater- 


It was afterwards under the New Weſt-India Com- 
pany ; but in 1674, was taken into the king's hands, 
| whoſe miniſters adopted a commercial ſyſtem, and it ſoou 
became the moſt flouriſhing colony ſubject to France. 
It was fortified with forts and redoubts, which were in 
ſo good a condition in 1702, when admiral Bembow made 
a deſcent upon the iſland, with a conſiderable body of 
land forces, that he did not think proper to attack 
them; but was ſatisfied with deſtroying many of their 
plantations and open villages, | 
However, in 1759 a fleet of ten men of war, beſides 
| —_— * bomb-ketches, under the command of com- 


modore 


— 
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modore Moore, with a body of land forces commanded 
by general Hopſon, aſter making an unſucceſsful attack 
on Martinico, failed for Guadaloupe. "This ſquadron 
began to bombard the town and citadel of Baſſe Terre, 
and notwithſtanding many batteries erected on the ſhore, 
the houſes and churches were that night every where in 
flames, and the powder of the magazines blown about 
the enemies cars. The next day the Engliſh landed, 
and found both the town and citadel abandoned, but 
the iſland was far from being taken, The French, with 
their armed negroes, threw up intrenchments on the 
mountains, and bravely refolycd to defend themſelves 
as long as poſſible. Soon after general Hopſon died, and 
the command devolved upon major general Barrington. 
The Engliſh were harrafſed by perpetual alarms, and 
fatigued with conſtant duty ; they however gained one 
paſs after another, and ſtill advanced, alert in the hour 
of caution, and invincible whenever they attacked. 
They frequently fuffered from concealed fires out of the 
woods, and from Jurking parties of armed negroes, that 
could not be diſcovered. At length the French governor, 
finding all reſiſtance vain, ſent a flag of truce, by which 
means Guadaloupe was ſurrendered to the Engliſh. 
After the French king took Guadaloupe under his im- 
mediate protefion, it became incomparably the molt pro- 
fitable colony belonging to that crown. Many mercan- 
tile writers of great credit, who were upon that iſland, 
after its being conquered by the Engliſh, confidently 
affirmed that before that period, it produced more ſugar 
than all the Britiſh ſugar iſlands put together : ſome have 
raiſed the quantity annually exported from Guadaloupe, 
and its dependencies, to the incredible number of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand hogſheads; but more mode- 
rate calculations have fixed them at one hundred thou- 
ſand, beſides its coffee, cinnamon, and other com- 
modities, | | 
Since the French by the treaty of 1763, re- entered in- 
to poſſeſſion of this iſland, they ſeem more ſenſible than 
ever of its importance, and have endeavoured to bring it 
nearly to the conſtitution of a Spaniſh colony, by pub- 
liſhing an ordinance that no foreign veſlel ſhould navi- 
gate nearer its coaſts than the _ of a league, or 
nd any boat aſhore, without a written permiſſion-from 
the intendant, on the penalty of the confiſcation of the 


veſſel and cargo, paying three hundred livres, and ſuffer 
mg a year's tmpriſonment, 


SECT. v. 


07 MARTINI c Oo. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, the Face of the Country, and 


its Praduce. _ Its Government, principal Towns, Trade, 
and Hiftory. = 


rs is not only the chief, but the 
largeſt of the French Caribbee Iſlands, and is 
fituated between the fourteenth and fifteenth degrees of 
north latitude, and between the ſixtieth degree thirty- 
three minutes, and the fixty-firſt degree ten minutes 
welt longitude, about twenty E north. weſt of Bar- 
badoes. It is near ſixty miles in length from the north- 
weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; but is of a very unequal breadth, 
and about one hundred and thirty miles in compaſs. 

The air is hotter here than at Guadaloupe, but hurri- 
canes have neither been ſo frequent nor ſo violent as in 
that and ſome of the other Caribbee iſlands. Though 
Martinico is generally ſaid to be healthful to the people 
fettled upon it, yet it is certain, that the great quantity 
of water that runs through it, creates an humidity, very 
noxious to the conſtitutions of the inhabitants. The 
iſland is likewiſe much ſubject to epidemical diſeaſes, 
which are chiefly brought over in ſhips from Aſia and 
Africa. 9 Ge | 1 
The country is hilly within the land, and at a diſtanee 
reſembles three diſtint mountains. Alſo. on the north 
ſide are three rocks, ſo ſituated, that at fea, they give it 
the appearance of three ſeparate iſlands. + 1 

It is ſaid to have no leſs than forty. rivers, ſome of 
which are navigable a great way up the- country, How- 
ever, befides the ſtreams, which in the rainy ſeaſon over- 
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| flow the dales and ſavannas, there are ten rivers that 
never dry, which run from the mountains into the 
and ſometimes overflowing their banks, carry away trees 
and houſes, Some of the hills are cultivated, and on 
their ſteep aſcents grows tobacco, which is better than 
that in the valleys : other hills are overgrown with trees 
that afford ſhelter to wild beaſts, and abundance of ſnakes. 
The other produce of the iſſand is much the ſame with. 
that of Barbadoes, namely, ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
aloes, pimento, Indian figs, bananas, pine apples, melons, 
caſha, mandiaca, potatoes, and other roots. With te- 
ſpect to the firſt, it is computed that here are made, on: 
year with another, ten thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, each 
weighing about fix hundred pounds weight. "The chief 
proviſions, beſides hogs, are Guinea pigs, turkies, wood- 
pigeons, ortolans, frogs, and lizards. The coaſt abounds 
with commodious bays and harbours, in which are plenty 
of turtle. 1 
Martinico is not only the chief of the French Caribbee 
Iſlands, but the reſidence of the governor- general and an 
intendant. It is likewiſe the ſeat of a ſovereign council, 
which ſuperintends all their other iſtands, ins even their 
ſettlements in Hiſpaniola, This council conſiſts of the 
governor-general, the intendant, the governor of the 
iſland, an attorney-general, the lieutenant-governor for 
the crown, and twelve counſellors. Their power is very 
extenſive, for this council judges in the laſt reſort upon 
all matters brought by way of appeal. The governot- 
general, if upon the ifland, is preſident of the council, or, 
during his abſence, the intendant. If both are abſent the 
eldeſt counſellor then preſent collects the votes, and pro- 
nounces the ſentence of the court. The other officers of 
the iſland are two lieutenant-governors, one for Capes 
Terre, and another for Baſſe Ferre, with a ſecretary of 
the marine, who has a very extenſiye commiſſion. This 
iſland, before it was ſubdued by the Engliſh, could raiſe 
ten thouſand white inhabitants fit to bear arms, and a- 
bove forty thouſand negroes. Beſides this force, ſome 
companies of regulars were always quartered in the iſland; 
ſo that the French pretended that it was impregnable. 
The principal places in Martinico are St. Peter's and 
Port Royal. | | 
St. Peter's, the capital of Martinico, was built in 
| 1665, in order to overawe the mutineers of the iſland, 
who rebelled againſt its proprietors, the ſecond Welt 
India company, who' were at the fame time the proprie- 
tors of all the French Antilles. "The town extends along 
the ſhore, and a battery, which commands the road, is 
erected on the weſt fide, which is waſhed by the river 
Royolan, or St. Peter. The principal entry to the fort 
is from the eaſt, Upon the high ground, which over- 
looks the town, is built a wall, which extends thirty-five _ 
fathoms, is well mounted with cannon, and has a large 
tower at each extremity : this fortification commands 
the parade and the town, The fort has neither ditch not 
covert-way z but the walls are four feet and a half thick, 
with a parapet and battlements of ſtone ; and the gates 
are defended by ſtrong paliſadoes. The parade is a ſquaie 
which extends each way about three hundred feet, and is 
| furrounded on three ſides by houſes, from which run five 
ſtreets, and on the other fide is the fort. The town 1s 
divided into three wards ; the middle, which is properly 
St. Peter's, begins at the fort, and runs weſtward to the 
battery of St. Nicholas, which is mounted with eleven 
guns, and is ſeated on an eminence. Under the walls 
of the ſecond watd ſhips at anchor ride more ſecurely than 
under the fort, on which account this ward is called the 
Anchorage; it extends from the battery of St. Nicholas 
to that of St. Robert, which bounds the town on the welt 
fide. The third ward, called the Gallery, extends along, 
the ſea-ſide from Fort St. Peter to the RO rivers and 
is the moſt populous part of the city; but the fortifica- 
tions, formidable as they appear on paper, made a very 
inadequate defence againſt the Engliſh when they reduced 
the iſland. The houſes of St. Peter's ward are neat, com- 
| modious, and elegant, particularly thoſe of the governor 
of the iſtand, the intendant, and the other officers. The 
pariſh-church' of St. Peter is a magnificent ſtone building 
belonging to the Jeſuits, a hundred and 8 feet long, 
and thirty-ſix wide, with a noble front of the Doric order. 
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| The church of the Anchorage, which belongs to the Ja- 
| | cobine 
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cobine friars, is likewiſe of ſtone, and is ninety feet long 
by thirty. There are alſo two chapels belonging to each 
church. Nothing can be more delightful than the walk 
from the yard in which this Jaſt church ſtands fo the 
Jacobine convent. It is formed by two rows of fine 
orange trees, and croſſed by two others half a mile in 
length. The kitchen-garden of the convent is furniſhed 
with all kinds of delicious fruit, The Jeſuits cloyſter is 
built with marble and fre- tone, and commands a very 
fine proſpect over a great variety of gardens and vine- 
ards. | | 

: Fort Royal, the next place of great conſequence in 
Martinico, is twenty-one miles diſtance by Jand, and 
twenty-ſeven by water from Fort St. Peter, but the road 
is ſo very incommodious, that travellers generally chuſe 
to go by waref. This fort: is built on an eminence fif- 
teen fathoms above the ſurface of the ſea, by which it is 
almoſt ſurrounded, there being only a neck of land about 
fifteen fathoms over ; fo that the fort may be ſaid to be 
built on an iſthmus, It is of earth, and defended by two 
ſmall demi-baſtions and a haltf-moon, a wet ditch, a glacis, 
and a covert-way paliſadoed. On the flank of one of the 
demi-baſtions is the harbour, from which a flight of ſteps 
leads up to a fortified platform. On that fide the fort is 
ſhut up by a double wall, and towatds the fea is a parapet 
with fome port-holes. The foil on which the town is 
built is a kind of quickſand, but though it contains re- 
gular ſtreets and a large church belonging to the Capu- 
chins, it is ſaid to be much inferior to St. Peter's. 

Cul de Sac Robert is ſeated in a large bay almoſt two 
leagues deep, with two ſmall iſlands at its entrance, which, 
by breaking the force of the waves, render the bay a fine, 
ſafe, natural harbour ; for it will hold many of the largeſt 
ſhips, and theſe may in ſeveral places reach the ſhore by 
a plank. | 

Fort Trinity lies at the bottom of Tfinity-bay, and 
is formed by Point de Caravel on the eaſt ſide, and on 
the welt by an iſthmus about two hundred feet broad. 
The lieutenant governor of Capes Terre has his reſi- 
dence in Trinity Fown, in which are a conſiderable num- 
ber of merchants, and, for its convenient ſituation for 
the European trade, and the ſafety of its port, is become 
one of the molt thriving places in the iſland, it having 
very conſiderable manufactures of cotton, ſugar, cocoa, 
and other commodities, the produce of the iſland being 
much the fame with that of Barbadoes, * * 

In 1637 M.d'Eſaambuc brought from St. Chriſtopher's, 
which then belonged to the crown of France, a hundred 
ſoldiers to Martinico, all well provided for forming a co- 
lony. He landed at Baſſe Terre, which lies on the welt 
and ſouth paris of the iſland, and it is faid the inhabi- 
tants yielded up all that coaſt, on which he built a fort 
called St. Peter. The natives retiring to Cape Terre, 
the new coloniſts applied themſelves to the cultivation of 
potatoes, cotton, mandiaca, and tobacco; and d'Eſnambuc 
retiring to'St. Chriſtopher's, left du Pont, his lieutenant, 
governor in Martinico, The French pretend that the 
inhabitants forming plots againſt them murdered them 
whenever they had an opportunity, but by their own ac- 
counts they were the aggreſſors. Hoſtilities daily mul- 
tiplying, they gave no quarter to the natives, who ſend- 
ing to the neighbouring iſlands, were joined by other 
Caribbees, to the number of fifteen hundred, who landed 
from their canoes under their fort, The French gover- 


nor had removed all his men and proviſions within his | 


intrenchments, and the Caribbees, imagining the fort to 
be abandoned, advanced within piſtol ſhot of the walls. 
This was what du Pont had foreſeen, and watching his 
time, he poured upon them a full diſcharge of his can- 
non and muſketry, which killing hats of them, the 
ſurvivors fled to their canoes. This fecured the French 
the quiet poſſeſſion of their ſettlements, which they great- 
ly enlarged, and ſoon after the natives ſued for peace. 

The French now divided the iſland into five wards, or 
pariſhes, each containing achurch, or chapel, an armoury, 
ſtore-houſes, dwelling-houſes, and other conveniences. 
At length they learned from M. Poincy the art of cul- 
tivating the ſugar-cane, from which they ſoon reaped 
great advantages. 

About the year 1646 many of the inhabitants refufed 
to pay their iinpoſts to the Weſt India company, which 
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| produced an inſurreCtion that was quelled by the death 
of the chief ringleaders, About this time the Portugueſe 


recovering from the Dutch the poſſeſſion of Braſil, the 


 fortner landed at Martinico with ſome rich Jews who of- 


fered to ſettle there, 'which was ſtrongly oppoſed. by the 
Jeſuits; on the pretence that they would introduce Ju- 
daiſm arid hereſy into the iſland j but the wealth with 
which they were poſſeſſed, induced the governor to al- 
low chem a ſettlement in a ſeparate quarter. However, 
the climate not agrecing with them, many of them died, 


, while others removed from the iſland, ahd the few who 


ſtaid ſer up public-houſes, by which they acquired ſot- 
tunes. p | 

At this time the Catibbees,took arms, and nothing but 
the moſt horrid maſſacres enſued : many of the more 
diflolute among the French ſpirited up the natives, and 
Parquet, who was then governor, was belieged in his 
own houſe, where he muſt have periſhed' had not ſome 
Dutch ſhips arrived, who ſeeing ſeveral parts of the 
iſland in flames, landed three hundred men, and'defeated 
the natives, This gave Parquet an opportunity of tak- 
ing the field, and the original inhabitants, together with 
the negrotes who had joined them, were every where 
ſlaughtered or obliged to fly to Dominica and St. Vir- 
cent, by which means the French became maſters of Capes 
Terre, and at laſt of the whole iſang. | 

In 1650, the old Weſt-India company fold Martinico, 
St. Lucia, Grenada, and the Grenadines, to Parquet, 
for fifty thouſand livres; but in 1664, Lewis XIV. ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion of this iſland, and granted it to a 
new Weſt-India company; but ten years after ſuppteſſed 
that company, and all the above iſlands became part of 
his domain. After this Martinico was attacked by the 
famous Dutch admital De Ruyter; and the Engliſh 
made many unſucceſsful expeditions agaĩnſt this iſland. 
In 1700, the French ſettled in Martinico were com- 
puted at fifteen hundred, beſides the negroes they em- 
ployed, and a great number of Caribbees, who were re- 
admitted into the iſland, but were obliged to work as 
ſtaves, and to live among the French, that they might 
have no opportunity of forming plots and conſpiracſes. 
In 1727, was a dreadful dee which, with ſhort 
intervals, laſted eleven hours, and threw down St. Peter's 
fort. Many people loſt their lives, and beſides churches, 
convents, and other public buildings, above two hundred 
ſugat-works were ruined. One mountain was levelled 
another cleft in two, and copious ſtreams of water iſued 
from the chaſm, However, a few years recovered the 
iſland, the inhabitants; having the Guadaloupe ſugars 
ſhipped from hence, with many other advantages. 

"The Engliſh had in vain attempted to take Martinico, 
but in 1761 the court formed the reſolution of ſendin 
an armament againſt that iſlind ſuperior.to any that h 
ever been ſeen in thoſe ſeas. Eleven battalions were 
drawn from New York, à conſiderable draught was made 
from the garriſon of Belleille, and all the troops that had 
been cantoned in the Leeward Iſlands” were ordered t 


guns, and ſtores were ſaved. After having found a ſafe 
anding-place, and having ſilenced all the batteries, the 
Several ſkirmiſhes, 
on ſhore, to the diſadvantage of 


ngliſh encamped upon the heights 
above the Cas de Navires ; but upon examining the coun- 


try they found the grounds interſected with gullies and 
ravines, with rivulets between them, and: wherever they 
were paſſable the French had ereQed batteries for their 
defence. 

Though the French regulars were not very formidable, 
yet the militia, the mulattoes, and negroes, all of whom 
were in arms, were numerous, brave, and well diſci- 
plined. The Engliſh happened to land at a place where 
there were greater obſtruẽtions than any-where elſe in the 


iftand. 


paſſed after their 2 
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iſand. The view of the army was bounded by two great 
eminences, Morne Garnier and Morne Tortenſon, both 
of them fortified with the utmoſt care, though they ſeem- 
ed almoſt inacceſible by nature. Morne TI ortenion was 
firſt to be attacked, and batteries were raiſed to defend 
the Britiſh troops in their paſſing a very wide gulley, lying 
between them and it. Three diſpoſitions were made for 
the attack. It was begun by the grenadiers under major 
Grant; brigadier Rufane, with bis diviſion, aſſiſted by a 
thouſand” ſeamen in flat-bottomed boats, fell upon the 
enemies redqubts along the ſhore ; and brigadier Walſh, 
with his brigade, and the left infantry under colonel 
Scott, after attacking the left of a plantation, were to 
endeayour to. get round the enemy, All theſe operations 


were performed with aſtoniſhing 1mpetuolity and ſucceſs. 


The attack began at break day, and by nine in the 
morning the enemy, having been driven from poſt to 
poſt, were obliged to abandon Morne Tortenſon to the 
Engliſh, who Were to the laft degree amazed, upon view. 
ing its ſtrength and ſituation, at the dangers they had 
urmounted, and the numerous redoubts of the French, 
all of them mounted with cannon, . The enemy, after 
ſuffering ſeverely, fled, part of them to Morne Garnier, 
and part of them to Fort Royal, the Britiſh grenadiers 
purſujo them to the bridge of the laſt mentioned place, 
where they even made ſome priſcners. 

General Monckton took poſſeſſion of certain poſts pro- 
per for carrying on the attack againſt Morne Garnier, 
and erected bitteries on Morne Tortenſon for carrying 
on that againſt Fort Royal. Some days after the French 
preſuming that their enemies were epficely diſcouraged, 
and wanted only a pretext to make the beſt of their way 
back to their Rips, attacked the Britiſh light infantry, 
and colonel Haviland's brigade, who, with the utmoſt 
ardour and intrepidity, repelled their enemies, improved 
their own defenſive ſituation. into a molt vigorous charge, 
and being well ſupported, purſued the enemy acroſs the 
ravine, where they ſcized their batteries, and took poſt 
even in the enemy's redoubt ; and happily improving the 
advantage, Morne Garnier was by nine at night, with 
all its works, in the poſſeflion of the Engliſh, _ 

_ General Monckton now prepared to batter the citadel 
of Fort Royal, from the eminences he had gained, which 
the enemy perceiving, on the dieß of February beat the 
chamade, and accepted of a capitulation. 

he conqueſt of Martinics in 'a manner cloſed the 
operations between the Engliſh and French in America, 
during the late War. It even ſtruck che court of Verſailles 
with greater, confternation than they had even felt for the 
loſs of Canada, and the rather becauſe their miniſters at 
foreign courts had, in no very decent terms, reproached 
thar of London with want © judgment in fitting out an 
armament againſt an iſland, that might ſecurely bid de- 
fiance to all their power, by its artificial, as well as na- 
| bake ſtrength 200 e number, ſpirits and martial diſpo- 
ition of its ith itants. The people of Martinico re- 
mained with great tranquility under the military govern» 
ment of the ngliſh during the ſhort time they held it, 

d even ſcemecd well pleaſed at their change of maſters, 
In Mort, this Hand vas teſtored to the French. by the de- 
2777 

We have now finiſhed the e of the French 
Caribbee Iſlands only it is neceſſary here to obſerye, that 
St. een dy miſtake, we have placed among the 
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Cavexve, 
St, Croix, or Santa Cruz, another of the Cath 
Iſlands, has, bi very lately, been conſidered as 8 0 
to France, and is tneteſore placed among the iſlanus & 
that nation in Salmon's Grammar, and all the — 
eographical works in which it is mentioned ; but be. 
ing delerted by France, it was ſeized by the late King gf 
Denmark. | : 


SEC T. VI. 


Of Cavznne, or EQuIXoCTIAL FRAxcE. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with a conciſe Deſcrip- 
tion of the (ie of Cayenne. 


L country we are now to deſcribe lies on the 
coaſt of I erra Firma, and couſiſts of a part of tue 
continent, and an iſland called Cayenne. 

Eguinoctial France is ſeated between the equator and 
the fifth degree of north latitude, and between tne fifticth 
and fifty-fitth degree of welt longitude, extending two 
hundred and forty miles along the coaſt, and thiee hun- 
dred miles within land; it being bounded on the north 
by Surinam, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the 
ſouth by Amazonia, and on the weſt by Guiana. 

All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are 
fine hills very proper for ſettlements ; the French have, 
however, not yet extended them ſo far as they might; 
but they raiſe the ſame commodities which they have 
from the Caribbee Iſlands, and in no inconſiderable quan- 
üties. With reſpect to the climate, vegetables, and aui- 
mals, we ſhall give a particular account of them When 
we come to treat of 'Terra Firma. | 
| | The iſle of Cayenne is ſeated at the mouth of a river of 
the ſame name, in the fifth degree north latitude, and is 
about forty-five miles in circumference. The anchorage 
for veſſels is between Cape Caperon in the iſland and that 
of Corbin in Terra Ferma, where above a hundred ſhips 
may ride ſecurely, The iſland is exceſſively unhealthy, 
though not ſo bad as formerly. It has ſeveral pleaſaut 
hills, very convenient for ſettlements, and is almolt cut in 
two by a river of ſalt water, which affords an eaſy commu- 
nication between the ſeveral plantations, and facilitates the 
tranſportation of merchandize. The iſland is alſo water- 
ed by ſeveral ſprings proper for drinking, and for turn- 
ing ſugar mills. The French have a fort oppoſite the 
road, on a little riſing ground at the point of the iſland ; 
but though it is pretty conveniently ſituated, it wants 
freſh water, of which they can have none but the rain 
they ſave in ciſterns. There are in the iſland ſeveral 
meadows which produce very good graſs. The principal 
commodities of the iſland are ſugar and roucou, for they 
have neglected the cultivation of indigo. However, ſince 
the year 1722, they begun to plant coffee ſhrubs, and the 
Loches berries are brought to be full as good as thoſe of 
Arabia. The French who ſettled here about the year 
1635, built the. fort which they called St. Lewis, and 
near it is a ſmall town of two or three hundred houſes, 
inhabited by the ſoldiers of the garriſon and by all ſorts of 
tradeſmen, About four leagues from the town to the 
north-eaſt of the fort is a village called Armire, ſeated on 
ariſing ground, the lower part of which is inhabited b 
Jews and negroes, and the upper part, which has a chapel, 
is inhabited by French and negroes. There are ſeveral 
other plantations of French ſcattered up and dowa the 


iſland, with ſome other fortifications beſides the fort 


already mentioned. 


CHAP, 


SECT. I. 
Of ST, EusTATIA, SABA, and Sr. Martin's. 


Their Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, Pro- 
duce, Trade, and Hiſtory, 


T. Euſtatia is ſituated three leagues north-weſt of St. 
Chriſtopher's, and is only a mountain riſing out of 

the ſea like a pyramid, but almoſt round. The air is 
wholeſome, but the iſland is ſubject to terrible ſtorms of 
thunder, hurricanes, and earthquakes; Its chief prodace 
is tobacco, and the Dutch are ſaid to have here five thou- 
ſand white people and fifteen thouſand negroes. Its 
fituation renders it the ſttongeſt of all the Caribbee 
Hands, there being but one | landing- place; which 
may be eaſily defended by a few men, and the haven is 
commanded by a fort mounted with guns. It is only the 
very top of the mountain that is covered with wood ; for 
though it is ſo ſmall, and inconveniently laid out by na- 
ture, the induſtry of the Dutch have made it turn out to 


very good account, and it is fully peopled ; the ſides of | f 


the mountain are divided and Jaid out into neat planta- 
tions, in which they raiſe ſugar and tobacco, On the 
ſummit is a pretty large plain, which harbours wild beaſts, 
In this, as well as in ſeveral of the adjacent iſlands, there 
are neither rivers nor ſprings of freſh water, but the in- 
habitants are ſo careful that they never want proper ſup- 
plies of water from their ponds and ciſterns which re- 
ceive the rain. There are ſeveral ftore-houſes well ſup- 
plied with all neceſſaries, and particularly with European 
commodities, which they ſell to their neighbours at a very 
high price, whenever they are diſappointed with ſupplies 
from England or France; and they alſo carry on a con- 
traband trade with the Spaniards. 

The Dutch took poſſeſſion of this iſland in 1635, and 
the States granted it to certain merchants of Fluſhing, 
who ſoon ſettled a colony upon it of about fix hundred 
families. In 1665 it was conquered by the Engliſh, but 
was ſoon after retaken by the united forces of the French 
and Dutch, after which it had a French garriſon ; but 
it was reſtored to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda. In 
1689 it was conquered by the French, from whom it 
was taken the very next year by the Engliſh, under Sir 
Timothy Thornhill, who allowed the French only their 
lives and their baggage, and is ſaid to have had only 
eight of his own men killed and wounded in the attack, 
though the fort was mounted by ſixteen great guns, en- 
compaſſed by a ſtrong double paliſado, and detended on 
one fide by a deep ditch and a narrow bridge over it to 
the gate, which admitted only one man at a time, The 
iſland was again reſtored to the Dutch by the treaty of 
Ryſwic, and they have ever ſince remained in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of it. : ; 

Saba is a ſmall but pleaſant iſland, thirteen miles north- 
welt of Euſtatia, and thirty ſouth-weſt of St. Bartholo- 
mew's. It is four or five leagues in compaſs, and is 
ſaid to have formerly belonged to the Danes. At firſt 
ſight it ſeems only a rock, but a Dutch colony ſent 
from St. Euſtatia to manure it, found in it a valley ſuffi- 
cient to employ and ſubſiſt many families; but it has the 
misfortune of having no port. The fiſhing about it, 
eſpecially for the bonetta, is very plentiſul, and it is in 
no want of other neceſſary refreſhments. The ſea on its 
coaſts is ſo ſhallow, that ſtones may be ſeen at the bot- 
tom, and nothing but ſloops can come near, nor even 
they, but at a ſmall ſand creek on the ſouth fide of the 
iſland, to which the inhabitants draw their canoes, 
There is a road cut from the top of the rock to the bot- 


tabitants, for their 
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reater ſecurity; have in many places; 
by the ſide of the Nel iled up * of Bones on ſcaf- 
folds, ſo diſpoſed, that by only pulling à rope the ſcaf- 
folds fall, and inſtantly diſcharge ſuch a ſhower of 
ſtones, as are enough to cruſh a whole army to pieces. 
The F rench Buccaneers ſurpriſed, and thought to have 
maſtered this iſland in 1688, but miſcarried. Labat ſays, 
when he was here in 1701, the iſland was divided into 
two parts, containing no more than about fiſty families, 
who lived in 13 convenient, and well furniſhed 
houſes, but traded for the moſt part in ſhoes, by makin 
which, and raiſing indigo and cotton they purchaſ 
ſlaves, gone furniture, and were in eaſy circumſtances. 
The inhabitants live in great harmony, and are ſaid to 
make it a practice to dine at one another's houſes ; for 
there being no ſhambles here, as in the other more con- 
ſiderable iſlands, they kill their cattle in turn. 

St. Martin's is ſeated in the eighteenth degree fifteen 
minutes north latitude, between Anguilla on the north- 
weſt, and St. Bartholomew on the ſouth-eaſt, about 

fteen miles from each, and is twenty-ohe miles in 
length, twelve in breadth, and forty- two in circum- 
ference. It has commodious bays and rbads on the north- 
welt fide, with ſome good ſalt pits, and lakes of ſalt 
water, which run a great way within the land, and 
abound with good fiſh and turtle ; but has no freſh 
water, except what comes from the clouds, and is ſaved 
in ciſterns. | 

In this iſland are ſeveral trees, from whence diſtil 
various gums ; with plenty of the candle-wood-tree, the 
ſmall ſticks of which when dry, are lighted up inſtead 
of candles, and yield a very fragrant ſmell, ariling from 
the um contained in the wood : but its tobacco, which 
is eſteemed the beſt in the Caribbees, is the chief com- 
modity that employs the care of the inhabitants. 

Here are great flocks of the birds called flamens, par- 
w_ without number, turtle-doves, and many other 

owl, 

Formerly the Spaniards kept a garriſon here, to pre- 
vent other nations ſettling on the iſland ; but about the 
year 1650, they blew up their fort, deſtroyed their 
ciſterns, burned their houſes, and abandoned the place. 
Then came the French and Dutch, and ſharing the 
iſland between them, lived very friendly together, and 
had their particular churches in their reſpective quarters. 
The French had that part next Anguilla, which was in 
every reſpect the beſt half, and the other fide of the 
iſland, in which the Spaniſh fort ſtood, remained to the 
Dutch, by virtue of the partition-treaty made between 
the two nations: but in 1744 ſome Engliſh, under the 
deputy-governor of Anguilla, aſſiſted by two privateers 
from St. Chriſtopher's, drove the French out of their 
half of the iſland, and took poſſeſſion of it themſelves 
10 je time it has belonged to the Engliſh and 

utch. 


SECT. IL 


Of Cur ass80U, or CURAcao. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Trade, and the great 44. 
vantages the Dutch receive from it. With a conciſe De- 
ſeription of the Iſlands of Bonaire and Aruba. | 


HE iſland of Curaſſou, or Curacao, is the only 
1 0 of importance poſſeſſed by the Dutch in the 
Weſt-Indjes. The northermoſt point is ſettled in thetwelfth 


tom; butit is ſo ſteep, that it reſembles an impregnable 
fortification, formed by the hand of nature. The in- 
103 


degree forty-five minutes north latitude, about twenty- 
five _— from the continent, and is about thirty = 2 


long, 
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long, and ten broad. At the eaſt end is a good harbour, 
called Santa Barbara; but the chief harbour is about 
three leagues from the ſouth-eaſt end, where the Dutch 
have a very good town, and a ſtrong fort. Ships bound 
thither are obliged to keep cloſe to the harbour's mouth, 
and have a rope ready to ſend one end aſhore at the fort; 
for there is no anchoring at the entrance of the harbour, 
and the current always ſets to the weſtward ; but being 
ot in, it is a very ſecure port. At the eaſt end ate two 
ills, but the reſt of the land is pretty level. 

Though it is naturally barren, it produces a conſider- 
able quantity both of ſugar and tobacco; and here are alſo 
very great ſalt-works, which furniſh a good deal for the 
Engliſh iſlands, and for which there is a conſiderable de- 

and from our colonies on the continent ; but the trade 
or which it is chiefly valued, is the contraband, con- 
ſtantly carried on between the inhabitants and the Spa- 
niards, and that carried on between them, the Engliſh, 
and the French in time of war, 

The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this jſland 
for intelligence, or proper pilots, and then proceed to 
the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force with a 
ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda 
coſtas to take theſe veſſels; for they are not only ſtout 
ſhips, with a number of guns, but are manned with large 
crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply intereſted in the ſafety of 
the veſlels and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have 
each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value oh berry to the 
ſtation of the owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon 
credit, and at prime coſt: this animates them with un- 
common courage, and they fight bravely, becauſe every 
man fights in Weges of his own property. Beſides this 
there is a conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the 
paniſh continent. 

Curaſſou has numerous ware-houſes, always full of the 
commodities of Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are 

all forts of wovllen and linen cloths, laces, ſilks, ribbons, 
iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the ſpices 
of the Moluccas, and the calicoes of India, white and 
painted. Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alſo; 
their African company, annually bring three or four car- 

des of ſlaves, and to this mart the Spaniards themſelves | 
come in ſmall veſſels, and cary off not only the beſt of 
the negroes, for whom they give a very high price, but 

reat quantities of all the above forts of goods ; and the 
ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of ware-houſes 
and mercers ſhops, with every thing that has grown un- 
faſhionable and unſaleable in Europe, go off here ex- 
tremely well, every thing being ſufficiently recommend- 
ed by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold 
and filver, coined or in bars, cacao, vanilla, 2 uits bark, 
cochineal, and other valuable commodities. The ſhips 
that trade directly from Holland to the Spaniſh continent 
not only touch here, on their outward paſſage, to gain 
intelligence or aſſiſtance, but on their return put in here 
to complete what is wanting of their cargo with the ſu- 
gar, * ginger, and other produce of the ifland 
itſelf, 

The trade of Curaſſou, even in time of peace, is ſaid 
to be annually worth to the Dutch no leſs than five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling ; but in time of war the 
profit is ſtill greater, for it is then in a manner the com- 
mon emporium of the Weſt Indies: it affords a retreat to 
ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time refuſes none of 
them arms and ammunition. The intercourſe with 
Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies has 
ſcarce any other market from whence they can be well 

ſupplied either with ſlaves or goods. The French come 
hither to buy the beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, 
which the Engliſh bring from the continent of North 
America, or which is exported from Ireland; ſo that the 
trade of this iſland flouriſhes extremely. 

This is far from being owing to any natural advantage 
.. whatſoever : for it ſeems as if it were the fate of the Dutch 
to be every where obliged, both in Europe and America, 
to exert their ingenuity and patience in oppoſing an un- 

friendly ſoil ; for the iſland is not only barren, and de- 
pendent on the rains for its water, bo the harbour is 
naturally one of the worſt in America. The Hollanders 
have indeed entirely remedied that defect; they have 
upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the moſt 


* 


elegant and cleanly towns in the American iſla 
3 buildings are numerous and N SLND 
ouſes commodious, and the magazines large, conveni- 
ent, and well filled. Almoſt all kinds of labour is He 
performed by engines, ſome of them ſo admirably e 2 
trived, that ſhips are at once lifted into the dock > an 
3 completely careened, and then furniſhed "ry 
naval ſtores, proviſions, cannon, and every thi 
_ for I, or trade. ; a OPS 
onaire is ſeated in the ſixty eighth degree ten mi 
weſt longitude, and the müdele *＋ the and is laid - AM 
in the twelfth degree ſixteen minutes north latitude. I 
1s about twenty leagues from the continent, and is fix 
teen or ſeventeen leagues round. The road is on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide near the middle of the iſland, where l 
pretty deep, bay runs in. The inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in raiſing maize and Guinea corn, yams, and 
potatoes; and alſo in grazing, 

Aruba, which alſo belongs to the Dutch, is ſeven or 
eight leagues to the weſtward of Curaſſou. The two laſt 
iſlands have no trade of conſequence, but are chief 
employed in raiſing freſh proviſions for the principg 
E and for the refreſhment of ſuch fhips as uſe thoſe 

cas. 

The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was 
originally carried on by the Weſt India company alone 
At preſent ſuch ſhips as go upon that trade pay two and 
a half per cent. for their licences; the company, how. 
ever, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried 
on between Africa and the American iſlands, 


SECT. III. 
Of: DuTcu Gulana, or SukixAu. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Trade, and Government. 


TD UTCH Guiana begins at the river Maroni, in the 
fſixth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and ex- 
tends to the mouth of the river Oroonoko. The mouth 
of the river Maroni is fo choaked up with ſand banks, 
that often fhift their places that no veſſel of above twenty 
tons can enter it, and even thoſe not without danger. 
The river runs moſtly” from fouth to north, it is about a 
league broad, and all the coaſt from Maroni to Surinam, 
which 1s about fifty-five miles, is tow and commonly co- 
vered with water. This country is generally reckoned 
unwholeſome. From the end of Nen ber to the month 
of July, the weather is pretty temperate, on account of 
the clouds which ſheltet the people from the ſun, the 
great rains that fall at that time, and the north-eaſt 
wind, which continually blows : but during the reſt of 
the year the weather is ſultry hot. 

The climate is however greatly improved, and ren- 
dered much more ſalutary than it was formerly by the 
induſtry of the Dutch, who have cut avenues through 
the woods, and made paſſages for currents of air that 
carry off the unwholeſome exhalations that proved fatal 
to the firſt coloniſts; and _ notwithſtanding the inconve- 
niencies under which it once laboured, the great number 
of Dutch who have plantations hete, have raiſed this co- 
lony to a very flouriſhing condition, ſo that it has ex- 
tended itſelf thirty leagues above the mouth of the river 
Surinam; but it will probably never be extended much 
higher on account of the cataracts, which render it im- 
poſſible to navigate the rivers, and the rocks which pre- 
vent their penetrating” farther into the country; and 
even theſe have the advantage of forming a rampart for 
the ſecurity of the colony, againſt the inroads of the In- 
dians who inhabit the mountains, and who cannot be 
civilized. tb ohh . 

The chief ſettlement is at Surinam, a town built upon 


the river of the ſame name, in the ſixth degree ſixteen 


minutes north latitude, and this name now extends to 
the adjacent country for above a hundred miles round. 
Of this diſtrict the Hollanders regard themſelves as the 


ſovereign, and are faid to behave with the haughtineſs 


peculiar to that nation wherever they have gained the 


| ſuperiority ; a conduct, fays a modern writer, by no means 


\ 


agreeable to the phlegm of that people, or the wiſdom of 


the conſtitution, ſince by gaining the deteſtation of the 
natives, 


ST. Thomas's, &c. 


natives, they furniſh the means to any enterprizing Eu- 
ropean power to ſupplant them, 

The planters and traders of this place take the name 
of the ſociety of Surinam ; the ſertlement being the joint 
property of the Dutch Weſt-India company, the city of 
Amſterdam, and the proprietary of Samelſdyck : but in 
what manner their different rights aroſe, or how they 
were formed, we cannot learn. 

The colony is now in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation, 
and a prodigious trade is carried on, not only with Eu- 
rope, but with the Weſt-India iſlands. The river of Su- 
rinam facilitates commerce, and the Dutch have been 
careful to improve the natural ſituation by all that art 
and induſtry could beſtow. They have a fort called 
Zelandia, built with brick, about two leagues from the 
entrance, and at a little diſtance from it, a ſmall town 
called Paramairamba, containing about four hundred 
houſes. There are no leſs than ſeven or eight inland 
towns, all of which are rich, populous, and commercial, 
which evidently proves the aſſiduity with which that nation 
improves every advantage on have once obtained, 

The chief trade of the colony conſiſts in the produce 
of the country, as ſugar, cotton, Sa tobacco, coffee, 
flax, ſkins, and wood for dying. For the tilling of the 
ground the proprietors have ſlaves, whom they purchaſe 
of the Welt India company, who carry thither every 
year a certain number from Guinea. 

The country is under the command of a governor, 
who has under him a commandant, and is appointed by 
the directors of the Weſt-India company, but muſt be 
approved by the States General, and take an oath to them, 
as well as to the directors. The governor has a ſovereign 
authority in their name over the whole colony, both in 
civil and military affairs. Vet in thoſe of moment he is 
obliged to afſemble and conſult with the political council, 
of which he is preſident, as he is alſo of the court of 
juſtice ; yet he has only one vote in each, and is obliged 
to determine according to the majority of voices. I he 
political council is compoſed of the governor, the com- 
mandant, who is the firſt counſellor, and nine other 
members. The council, or court of juſtice, conſiſts 
only of five counſellors, a ſecretary, and a bailiff or 
mayor, beſides the governor. This great officer has the 
diſpoſal of all vacant employments, civil and military, 
till ſuch time as he can receive orders from the court of 
directors; and forms ſuch regulation as he imagines 
moſt conducive to the ſecurity of the colony againſt at- 
tacks of an enemy. 

The troops kept in pay for the defence of the colony 
conſiſt of four companies of foot, each commanded by 
a Captain, a lieutenant, an enſign, and two ſerjeants, and 
of which the governor is colonel. Befides there is a mi- 
litia compoſed of eight companies of burghers. 


S ECT. IV. 


St. Tromas's and St. CRoix, or SANTA CRUZ. 


Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Trade, with the Revo- 
| lutions that have happened in the laſt iſland. 


T. Thomas's, the principal iſland ſubject to the 

Danes, is ſituated in the fixty-fourth degree twenty 
minutes weſt longitude, and in the eighteenth degree 
thirty, minutes north latitude. It has a ſafe and commo- 
dious harbour, in which are two mounds, that ſeem as 
if formed by nature for raiſing batteries upon them. 
Though the iſland is only fifteen miles in circumference, 
it is ſubje&t both to the Bae and Brandenburghers, but 
the latter are under the protection of the former. Al- 
moſt in the center of the harbour is a ſmall fort, without 
ditch'or outworks, and about fifty or ſixty paces to the 
weſt of it begins the town, which chiefly conſiſts of one 
long ſtreet; at the end. of which is the Daniſh factory, 
a large building with convenient warehouſes both for 
the ſtowage of their commodities, and for the reception 
of the negroes, in. which hey trade with the Spaniards, 
On the right ſide of this factory is the Brandenburgh 


quarter, which conſiſts of two little ſtreets, full of French 
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that the Spaniards were alſo 
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refugees from Europe and the iſlands. Moft of the houſes 
are of brick, built and tiled after the Dutch manner, but 
only one ſtory high, on account of the badneſs of the 
foundation ; for before they have dug three feet deep, 
wa meet with water and quickſand. 

he iſland produces oranges, citrons, lemons, guavas, 
bananas, mandiaca, millet, potatoes, and. moſt forts of 
fruit and herbage, particularly ſugar and tobacco z but it 
is much , infeſted with muſketoes. Theſe iſlands, ſo 
long as they remain in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt- 
India company, were ill managed, and nothing like the 
proper advantage was made of them z but that wiſe and 
benevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up 
the company's ſtock, and laid the trade open, and fince 
that time the iſland of St. Thomas has been ſo greatly 
improved, that it is ſaid to produce upwards of three 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar at a thouſand pounds weight 
each, and others of the Weſt-India commodities in toler- 
able plenty. In time of war privateers bring in their 
prizes here for ſale, and a great many veſlels trade from 
hence along the coaſt of Terra Firma, and return with 
money in ſpecie or bars, and valuable merchandize, 

St. Croix is about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas's, 
eight from Porto Rico, and about thirty weſt of St. 
Chriftopher's. It is ſeated in the eighteenth degree north 
latitude, and in the fixty-fifth weſt longitude.” It is 
about ten or twelve leagues in length, and about three 
on the eaſt fide where it is broadeſt, The air is ex- 
tremely unhealthy, but this will probably continue no 
longer than till the woods, with which the iſland is at 
2 almoſt covered, are farther cleared, and room 
left for a proper circulation of the air. The ſoil is black, 
eaſy to be cultivated, very fertile, and produces ſeveral 
fine trees proper for the joiner and cabinet-maker, with 
ſugar canes, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, citrons, a 
ſort of papay called mamee, which is ſaid to bear once a 
month —* fruit, ſhaped like a woman's breaſt, from 
whence it takes its name. 71 01-430 

A large bay on the north ſide has a baſon and a ſmall 
iſland, and in another on the ſouth fide oppoſite to it, 
the country is indented by the ſea with ſo many inlets, 
that it ſeems one continued marſh, intermixed with a 
number of ſmall iſlands, whence it has been called the 
drowned country. H | 

With reſpe& to its hiſtory 3 the Spaniards deſtroyed 
the natives, and, as in other places, ſoon after deſerted it, 
after which it lay for a long time deſolate ; but it had 
afterwards ſeveral maſters in a ſhort compaſs of time; 
the Engliſh and Dutch, after diſputing tbe ſole poſſeſſion 
of it, ſhared it between them; but, in 1649, the Engliſh 
being moſt numerous, ejected their neighbqurs,.and were 
ſoon after turned out themſelyes by the Spaniards from 


| Porto Rico, who in a deſcent burnt the houſes, put all 


the men they found in arms to the ſword, and ſent off 
the reſt with their wiyes and baggage 10 the iſland of 
Barbuda. Some Dutch from St. Euſtatia and St. Martin 
hearing that the Engliſh were expelled, and imagining 
poſſeſs it, but the Spaniards being ſtill, there, and ten 
times more numerous, attacked them by ſurprize, and 
forced them to ſurrender priſoners; but while the Spa- 
niards were preparing to carry them tp Porto Rico, 
Poincy, the French commander, came with a ſuperior 
force, upon which the Spaniards were glad to quit both 
the place and their priſoners, whom Poincy carried back 
to St. Euſtatia; and the next year, Which was 1651, 
having reimburſed the Duteh merchants at Fluſhing for 
the expences they had been at in ſettling the colony, he 
made an acquiſition: not only of this, iſland, but of St. 
Martin's, St. Bartholomew's, and ſeveral others, for the 
uſe of the knights of Malta, of whom he was grand 
maſter.' This iſland was afterwards purchaſed of thoſe 
knights by the French Weſt India company; but the 
French abandoning it in 1696, the Danes obtained the 
poſſeſſion of it, and it belonged to the Weſt India com- 
pany till it was purchaſed by bis late Daniſh; majeſty. It 
was however then a perſect deſart, but it has begun to 
ſettle very faſt, for ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh 


iſlands, and among them ſome of great wealth, haye gone 


to ſettle there. 
| We 
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We have now gone through the countries and iſlands 
in America poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and 
Danes; the remaining part belongs to Portugal and Spain; 
but, before we begin with their dominions, we ſhall con- 
clude this chapter with the characters of the ſeveral Euro- 
pean nations, as they regard America, which we ſhall 
extract from the ingenious author of a work intitled, 
An Account of the European Settlements, ; 

«© There ſeems, ſays he, to be a remarkable provi- 
« dence in the caſting the parts, if I may uſe that ex- 
s preſſion, of the ſeveral European nations who act up- 
eon the ſtage of America. The Spaniard, proud, lazy, 
„and magnificent, has an ample walk in which to ex- 
© patiate z a foft climate to indulge his love of eaſe; 
% and a profuſion of gold and ſilver to procure him all 
* thoſe luxuries his pride demands, but which his lazi- 
* neſs would refuſe him. | 

© The Portugueſe, eng a indigent at home, and 
„ enterprizing rather than induſtrious abroad, has gold 
© and diamonds, as the Spaniard has, wants them as he 
does, but poſſeſſes them in a more uſeful, though leſs 
© coſtentatious manner. 

% The Engliſh, of a reaſoning diſpoſition, thought- 
© ful and cool, and men of buſineſs, rather than of 
great induſtry, impatient of much fruitleſs labour, 
„ abhorrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a country life, 
„ have a lot which indeed produces neither gold nor 
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e ſilvet; but they have a la 
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tract of a fine conti : 
a noble held for the exerciſe of agriculture, Fay pra 
cient to furniſh their trade without laying them under 
great difficulties. Intolerant as they are of 'the moſt 
uſeful reſtraints, their commerce flouriſhes from the 
freedom every man has of purſuing it accordin 
his own ideas, and directing his Iife 
faſhion. 

„The French, active, lively, enter rizing, pli 

* and politic; and though — their 7 ogg 
** ways purſuing the preſent object with eagerneſs, are 
% ciotwithſtanding tractable and obedient to rules and 
* laws whieh bridle their diſpoſitions, and wind and 
„turn them to proper courſes. This people have a 
„country, where more is to be effected by managing 
de the people than by cultivating the ground : where a 
«© pedling commerce, that requires conſtant motion 
% flouriſhes more than agriculture and a regular traffic; 
here they have difficulties which keep them alert, 
* and where their obedience ſerves them for perſonal 
© wiſdom. In the iſlands the whole is the work of their 
f policy, and of a right turn their government has 

N. 


c 
* The Dutch have got a rock or two on which to dif- 
% play the miracles of frugality and diligence, which are 


ing to 
after his own 


« their virtues, and on which they have exerted theſe 
« virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles,” 


CHAP. vn. 


of PORTUGUESE AMERICA, containing BRASIL. 


SECT. I. 


Hts Name, Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, 
Vegetables, and Minerals ; with a particular Account of the 
Gold and Diamonds of Brafil, the Manner in which they 


are obtained, and the ons in relation to them. 
HE eg whom this country was firſt 
diſcovered, gave it the name of the Holy Croſs ; 


but it afterwards obtained the name of Braſil, or Brazil, 
from the great quantity of Brafil wood which grows there, 
which was known in Europe and called brafil, before the 
di of the extenſive country that bears its name. 

Brafil is ſeated between the mouth of the great river of 
the Amazons under the equator, and the river Plata in 
the thirty-fifth degree ſouth latitude, and between the 
thicty-fifth and fiſty-firſt degree of weſt longitude ; it be- 
ing bounded on the north by the mouth of the river 
Amazon and the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt by the ſame 
ocean, on the ſouth by the river Plata, and on the weſt 
by a chain of mountains which divide it from Spaniſh 
America and the country of Amazons; it being two 
thouſand five hundred miles in length along the coaft from 
north to ſouth, and about nine hundred miles in breadth. 
The ſettlements of the Portugueſe, however, reach but 
a fmall diſtance within land. 


With reſpt& to the coaſt of Braſil, it is proper to ob- 


| ſerve, that, beginning at the mouth of the river of the 
Amazons, it runs d as far as Cape St. Roque, 
which is thirteen hundred and fifty miles, from whence 
it winds to the ſouthward quite to the Spaniſh province 
of Paragua, ſo that almoſt the whole country lies under 
the torrid zone. 

As to the face of the country 
is, in general, rather low than high ; but extremely 
pleaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and woods, 
the trees of which are, for the moſt part, ever-greens ; 
but on the weſt, far within land, are mountains in which 
are innumerable ſprings and lakes, from whence iſſue a- 
bundance of rivers, that fall into the. great rivers the 
Amazon and the Plata, or run acroſs the country from 


feet broad, and of the trunks they 


„the land near the coaſt 


welt to caſt, and fall into the Atlantic ocean; theſe laſt 
are very numerous, and of great uſe to the Portugueſe in 
turning their ſugar-mills, and meliorating their lands, 
which they annually overflow. 

The north of Braſil lying almoſt under the equator, 
this, like other countries in the ſame ſituation, is ſubject 
to great rains and variable winds, particularly in March 
and September, when they have ſuch torrents of rain, 
with ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overflow- 
ed, and the air at that ſeaſon rendered unhealthy. But, 
with reſpe& to the more ſouthern provinces, no countr 
within the tropics has the heat more tolerable, or the air 
more healthful, it being conſtantly refreſhed with breezes 
from the ſea, and in the inland parts the winds from the 
mountains are ſtill cooler than thoſe that blow from the 
ocean, | 

The ſoil of Braſil is gen ood, producing ve 
large trees of various ſorts, fit for - * Their favan- 
nas, or meadows, are covered with grafs and herbs, and 
where cultivated produce every thing proper for the cli- 
mate, as ſugar-canes, tobacco, cotton, indigo, maize, 
and fruit. 

The chief of the foreſt trees are the ſapiera, the ver- 
miatico, the commeſſerie, the guiteba, and the ſerrie ; 
ſpeckled wood, three kinds of mangrove trees, and, the 
manchineel, 

The ſapiera is a very tall tree, which has good timber, 
made uſe of in building houſes ; the vermiatico is alſo a 
tall ftraight-bodied tree, of which planks are made two 
likewiſe make canoes, 
they being only ſcooped hollow and ſhaped ſomething 
like a boat at the head and ſtern : though they are ſo nar- 
row as frequently to overſet, yet they cannot fink, and the 
Indians, who excel in ſwimming, make no difficulty 
when they are overſet to turn them up again. ; 

The guiteba and commeſſerie are chiefly uſed in build- 
ing of ſhips, and are as much eſteemed for that uſe as 
oak is with us, and are even ſaid to be a more hard and 
durable wood. The ſerrie tree reſembles the elm, and 
is very durable in water. Their mangrove trees are red, 
white, and black: the red are uſed in tanning — 


| 3 
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of the white they make maſts and yards for their barks, 
and of the black good planks; both the white and black 
being much larger than in the gulph of Mexico. There 

rows here alſo a wild cocoa- nut tree, neither ſo tall nor 
10 large as thoſe in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, nor ate the 
nuts à quarter ſo big, but are in eſteem for making beads 
for roſaries, bowls of tobacco- pipes, and other toys. At 
the top of the tree among the branches grows a long ſort 
of black thread, reſembling horſe hair, but much longer. 
Of theſe they make cables, that are very ſtrong, lafting, 
and ſerviceable, for they will not rot like cables made of 
hemp, though they lie expoſed to heat and wet. They 
have alſo three ſorts of cotton trees, but very little of 
the right Weſt India cotton ſhrub of which cotton cloth 
is made. | 

Wich reſpe& to fruits, they have ſeveral kinds of Eu- 
ropean grapes, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and 
pomecitions, which were tranſplanted thither by the Por- 
tugueſe. They have alſo jenipahs, papaus, caſhews, 
ſourſops, cuſtard apples, cabbage trees, the true cocoa- 
nut, guavas, bananas, and plantanes, 

The jenipah is a kind of fruit of the calabaſh or gourd 
kind, of the ſize of a duck egg, ſomewhat of an oval 
ſhape, and of a grey colour; but the ſhell is neither fo 
thick nor ſo hard as that of the calabaſh. It is full of 
a whitiſh pulp mixed with ſmall flat ſeeds, and both the 
pulp and ſeeds are taken into the mouth, but on ſucking 
the pulp they ſpit out the ſeeds. It is of an agreeable 
ſharp taſte, and very innocent. The tree that bears it 

' has ſome reſemblance to the aſh, is ſtraight bodied, and 
of a good height, clear from limbs till near the top, where 
the branches put forth a ſmall head. 

The ſourſop is a fruit as large as a man's head, of an 
oval ſhape, and when ripe green on one fide and yellow- 
iſh on the other. The coat or outſide is pretty thick, 
and very rough, with ſmall ſharp knobs, and the inſide 
is full of a ſpongy pulp, with black kernels of the ſhape 
and ſize of pumpkin-ſeeds. The pulp is very juicy, of 
a pleaſant taſte, and wholeſome, The tree or ſhtub 
that beats this fruit, is only ten or twelve feet high, 
with a ſmall ſhort trunk, from which the branches grow 

retty ſtraight up. This fruit alſo grows both in the 
Faſt and Weſt Indies. 

Beſides theſe here are many ſorts of fruit not to be 
met with any where elſe, as ariſahs, mericaſahs, petan- 
goes, &c. he ariſah is an excellent fruit, ſomewhat 
bigger than a large cherry, and ſhaped like a Catharine- 
pear, it being ſmaller at the ſtem, and ſwelling bigger 
towards the end. They are of a greeniſh colour, and 
have ſmall ſeeds, are e tart, yet very pleaſant 
and wholeſome, | IG 

'The mericaſah is an excellent fruit, of which there are 
two ſorts; one that grows on a ſmall tree or ſhrub, which 
is accounted the belt, and the other growing on a kind 
of vine, which is uſually planted about arbours for the 
ſake of the ſhade, they having many broad leaves. The 
fruit is as large as a {mall orange; it is round, green, 
and when ripe it is ſoft, 2nd full of a white pulp, mixed 


with little black ſceds, and is very tart, pleaſant, and 


wholeſome. 

The petango is a ſmall red fruit, that alſo grows on 
ſmall trees. It is of the ſize of a cherry, but not fo 
round, having one flat fide, and five or fix ſmall ridges. 
It is a very pieaſant tart fruit, and has a large flattiſh 
ſtone in the middle. 

The mungaroo is a fruit as large as a cherry, red on 
one fide and white on the other, and contains ſmall ſeeds. 

The muſteran de avo is a round fruit, of the ſize of 
a large haſle nut, covered with thin brittle ſhells of a 
blackiſh colour. It has a ſmall ſtone in tne middle, in- 
cloſed with a black pulpy ſubſtance, : 

T hey have likewiſe plenty of callavances, pine apples, 
water-melons, muſk-melons, cucumbers, yams, potatoes, 
caſlavas, cabbages, turnips, onions, leeks, and a variety 
of ſallading. with ſeveral kinds of drugs, as ſaſſafras, 
ſnake-root, &c. b 

No ſort of corn thrives in Braſil like maize, for wheat 
and rye grow too rank, and run up into ſtraw. Their 
ſeed time is at the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon, and 
their harveſt a little after it is over. The trees and 
ſhrubs proper to the country bear leaves, bloſſoms and 
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n ſpread through the country. They 
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fruit all the year round; and the ſame is obſerved of their 


oranges, limes, and ſome other fruits that have been car- 

ried thither, It is ſaid that thoſe who would have ripe 

grapes all the year, only prune their vines at different 
times to effect it, and they produce a fine luſcious grape 

as ſweet as honey ; and yet they can make no wine here 

that will keep, | N 

As to their minetals they have gold and ſome ſilver; 
and here are found plenty of rich diamonds, jaſper, eme- 
ralds, and other precious ſtones. 

Gold was firſt found in the mountains which lie ad- 
jacent to the city of Rio Janeiro. The occaſion of its 
diſcovery is variouſly related; but the common account 
is, that the Indians on the back of the Portugueſe (ct- 
tlements, were obferved by the ſoldiers employed in an 
expedition againſt them, to make uſe of this metal for 
their hſhing-hooks; and their manner of procuring it being 
enquired into, it appeared that great quantities of it were 
annually waſhed from the hills, and left among the ſand 
and gravel that remained in the valleys after the run- 
ning off, or evaporation of the water. It is now little 
more than ſixty years ſince any quantities of gold worth 
notice have been imported from Brafil to Europe; but 
from that time the annual imports from thence have 
been continually augmented by the diſcovery of places 
in other provinces, where it is to be met with as plenti- 
fully as at firſt about Rio Janeiro. And it is now ſaid, 
that a ſmall, ſlender vein of it ſpreads through all the 
country, at about twenty-four feet from the ſurface ; but 
that this vein is too thin and poor to anſwer the expence 
of digging. However, where the rivers or rains have 
had any courſe for a conſiderable time, there gold may 
always be collected, the water having ſeparated the 
metal from the earth, and depoſited it in the fands : 
whence it is eſteemed an infallible method of procuring 
it, to divert a ſtream from its channel, and to ranſack its 
bed. Indeed there are properly no gold mines in Braſil, 
all the gold being collected either from rivers, or the beds 
of torrents after floods. | 

The ſlaves, who are principally negroes, are kept in 
great numbers to examine the bottoms of rivers, the 
gullies of torrents, and to waſh the gold found in them 
from the ſand and dirt. The regulation of the duty of 
theſe ſlaves is very ſingular, for they are each of them 
obliged to furniſh theic maſter with the eighth part of an 
ounce of gold every day ; and if they are either ſo for- 
tunate or induſtrious as to collect a greater quantity, the 
ſurplus is generally conſidered as their own property, and 
they have the liberty of diſpoſing of it as they think fit: 
ſo that it is ſaid ſome negroes, who have accidentally 
fallen upon rich waſhing places, have themſelves pur- 
chaſed ſlaves, and have afterwards lived in great ſplen- 
dot, their original maſter having no other demand on 
them than the daily ſupply of the above eighth part, 
which, as the Portugueſe ounce is ſomewhat lighter than 
"web troy ounce, may amount to about nine ſhillings 

erling. 

The quantity of gold thus collected in the Braſils, and 
annually returned to Liſbon, may in ſome degree be 
eſtimated from the amount of the king's fifth : this has 
been computed one year with another at one hundred 
and fifty arroves of thirty-two pounds Portugueſe weight, 
which at four pounds the troy ounce, makes very near 
three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and conſequent- 
ly the capital of which this is the fifth, is about a million 
and a half ſterling, The annual return of gold to Liſbon 
cannot be leſs than this, though it be difficult to deter- 
mine how much it exceeds it. It has been ſuppoſed that 
the gold exchanged for filver with the Spaniards at Bue- 
nos Ayres, and what is privately brought to Europe, 
amounts to ncat half a million more, which will make 
the whole annual produce of the Braſilian gold near two 
millions fterling ; a prodigious ſum to be found in a 
country, which at the cloſe of the laſt century was not 
known to furniſh a ſingle grain. 

As to diamonds, the diſcovery of theſe valuable flones 
is ſtill more recent, it being ſcarce forty years fince thæ 
firſt were brought to Europe. They are found in the 
ſame manner as the gold, in the gulleys of torrents and 
beds of rivers, but only in particular places, and not ſo 


were 
ſre- 
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frequently found in waſhing the gold, before they were 
known to be diamonds, and were conſequently thrown 
away with the ſand and gravel ſeparated from it. It is 


well remembered that numbers of very large ſtones, that | 
would have enriched the poſſeſſors, have paſſed unregarded 


through the hands of thoſe who afterwards bore with 


impatience the mortifying reflection. However, about | 


forty years ago a perſon acquainted with the appearance 
of rough diamonds, imagined that theſe pebbles, as they 
were then eſteemed, were of the fame kind: but it is 
ſaid there was a conſiderable interyal between the firſt 
ſtarting of this opinion, and its being confirmed by pro- 
per trials, it being difficult to perſuade the inhabitants, 
that what they Rad been long accuſtomed to defpiſe, 
could be of ſuch importance as this diſcovery ſuppoſed. 
And it is faid, that in this interval 2 governor of one of 
their places procured a good number of theſe ſtones, 
which he pretended to make uſe of in playing at cards 
inſtead of counters. But it was at laſt — by 
ſkilful jewellers in Europe, who were conſulted on this 
occaſion, that theſe ſtones were real diamonds, and many 
of them not inferior, either in luſtre or any other quality, 
to thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. Upon this determination 
the Portugueſe in the neighbourhood of the places where 
they had been found, began to ſearch for them with great 
aſſiduity; and they had even hopes of diſcovering con- 
ſiderable maſſes of them, as they perceived large rocks of 
cryſtal in many of the mountains from whence the ſtreams 
came that waſhed down the diamonds. 

It was however ſoon repreſented to the king of Por- 
tugal, that if ſuch plenty of diamonds ſhould be found, 
as their ſanguine conjectures ſeemed to indicate, this 
would fo debaſe their value, that beſides ruining all the 
Europeans who had any quantity of Indian diamonds in 
their poſſeſſion, it would render the diſcovery itfelf of no 
importance, and prevent his majeſty from receiving any 
advantages from it, On theſe confiderations the king 
thought proper to reſtrain the general ſearch for dia- 
monds, and for that purpoſe erected a diamond company, 
with an excluſive charter. This company, in conſidera- 
tion of a ſum paid to his majeſty, is veſted with the pro- 
perty of all diamonds found in Brafil : but to prevent 
their collecting too large quantities, and thereby reduc- 
ing their value, they are prohibited from employing above 
eight hundred ſlaves in ſearching for them. And to 
prevent any of his other ſubjects from acting the ſame 
part, and to ſecure the company from being defrauded 
by interlopers, he depopulated a large town, with a 
conſiderable diſtri round it, and obli the inha- 
bitants, who were ſaid to amount to ſix thouſand, to re- 
move to another part of the country; for this town be- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the diamonds, it was thought 
impoſſible to prevent ſuch a number of people who were 
on the ſpot, from frequently ſmuggling. 


S E C s * II. | 
Of the 72 Birds, Reptiles, Inſefts, amphibioas Animals, 
and Fiſhes, 4 Braſil: containing a particular Deſcription | 
of the Ant- Bear and Armadillo, | 


HE beaſts that were found in this country on its 
being firſt diſcovered, were in general the ſame 


* 


with thoſe of Mexico and Peru, particularly the Peru- | 
vian ſheep, the pecaree, called by the Europeans the | 


hog, from their bearing ſome reſemblance to that ani- 
mal, a great variety of monkeys, deer, hares, and rab- 
bits, ſome lions and tygers ; but theſe are neither ſo 
large nor ſo fierce as thoſe of Africa; the ant-bear, the 
porcupine, the racoon, and flying ſquirrel, the armadillo, 
the opoſſum, the guano, and the ſloth. 

The ant-bear is as long and as tall as a middle ſized 
dog ; his hind legs reſemble thoſe of a bear, but. his fore 
legs are more flender : his fore feet are flat, and divided 
into four toes, armed with long claws ; but thoſe behind 
have five toes. His head is long, with a ſharp ſnout, 
ſmall round black eyes, and very black ears: the 
tongue is ſaid to be upwards of two feet in length, but 
very ſlender: he is obliged to bend part of his back 
when he keeps MENG his mouth, the jaws being | 
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otherwiſe too ſhort to contain it. He' lives upon ants, 
and when he has found any of their neſts, he opens the 
upper part of them with his claws, that he. may have 
room to put in his ſnout and his tongue: this is be- 
fmeared with a ſlimy liquor, and is ſoon covered with 
ants, when he draws it into his mouth and ſwallows 
them. This he repeats as long as they will run into the 
ſame ſnare. The tail of this animal in ſome meufure 
reſembles that of a fox ; it is generally two feet long, al- 
moſt flat, and covered with hair from fifteen to twenty 
inches long; it is harſh, very ſtrong, and he can move it 
juſt as he pleaſes ; when he turns it upon his back, it 
entirely. covers it, and defends him from the rain, which 
he greatly diſlikes. | 


* 


he armadillo has his head, body, and tail, covered 
with a ſhield of a bony ſubſtance, ſotming moſt beautiful 
ſcales. On the upper part of the neck are two joints 
that he may move his head, and on the back ſeven divi- 
ſions, with a yellow fkin between each. The feet are 
covered with a thinner ſhield, but the lower parts of the 
body are without this covering. The head is like that 
of a hog, with a ſharp ſnout. He has ſmall eyes ſunk 
deep in the head, and a narrow pointed tongue. The 
ears are naked, brown, and ſhort, and the teeth of a 
middle fize. The feet reſemble hands, with five fingers 
and toundiſh nails. The tail at the root is near tour 
inches thick, but grows gradually lefs to the end, where 
it terminates in a point, It lives upon melons, potatoes, 
and other roots, but will not eat fleſh, and generally lies 
hid in the ground, which he turns up with the ſnout. 
This animal has a quick feeling, and will roll himſelf 
up like a ball. The fleſh is white, fat, and delicate, but 
is beſt when ſeafoned with ſpices to quicken the taſte, 

Their fowls are maccaws, parrots, parroquets, the 
quam, the curaſoe, the bill-bird, the cockrecoe, the 
crab- catcher, the fiſhing-hawk,. and the hurfiming bitd 
curlieus, partridges, wood-pigeons, herons, and pelicans; 
they have alfo great variety of finging birds, ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of wild ducks, wild geeſe, and common poultry; and 
there is not any ſort of the latter in Europe that has not 
been carried thither by the Portugueſe. However, in 
theſe hot climates fowls of all kinds are dry meat, nor is 
| their mutton very good; the pork is eſteemed the beſt 
| fleſh, and is here thought of eaſy digeſtion, All the 
horſes, cows, ſheep, affes, hogs, and cats, were brought 
hither from Europe. 

In ſome parts of Braſil the heat of the climate is thought 
to favour the generation of a great variety of poiſonous 
inſets and reptiles; and it is certain that no country 
produces a oe variety of ferpents, ſome of which are 
 faid to be of an incredible length. The rattle-ſnake and 
other reptiles of the ſame ſpecies grow to an enormous 
fize, and the ſerpent called ibibaboca is affirmed to be 
ſeven yards long, half a yard in circumference, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a*poiſon inſtantaneouſly fatal to mankind. In- 
deed the accounts authors have given of the monſtrous 
ſize of theſe reptiles in this country are ſo very impro- 


| bable, that it is dangerous to give any credit to what 


they ſay. That they are large and numerous is not 
doubted ; and it has been juſtly obſerved, that Providence 
has thought fit to give an alloy, by theſe inconvenien- 


' cies, to the many advantages of this invaluable country, 


in order to diſpenſe her bleſſings more equally among the 
inhabitants of the earth in general. 

Here are alſo ſcorpions, N ſpiders, and other 
inſects that are venomous and of an extraordinary ſize. 
Their ants are almoſt as troubleſome here as in Africa, 
marching in _ bodies, and devouring every thing in 
their way. Here is alſo the fire-fly, which ſeems to 
differ but little from the glow-worm, except in having 
wings: when a number of theſe fix on the boughs of 
trees, they im the night appear at a ſmall diftance like ſo 
many ſtars. There are ſaid to be here twelve ſeveral 


ſorts of bees, ſome of which have vaſt neſts in hollow 


trees in the woods, and others in holes of the rocks, and 


yield great quantities of honey and wax. 


' With reſpect to the amphibious animals, they have the 
three kinds of turtle, the hawks-bill, the loggerhead, 
and the green turtle; which laſt is moſt excellent food. 
The lakes and rivers abound with crocodiles, and they 


have a creature which the Portugueſe call cachora de 1 85 


* 
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or the water-dog. It is as big as a maſtiff, is covered 
with hair of a dark colour, and has a long head with fout 
ſhort legs: he lives in freſh water lakes and ponds; but 
comes on ſhore to ſun himſelf, and is ſaid to be good 


Their ſeas, lakes, and rivers are full of excellent fiſh ; 
the lean fleſh of the whales, of which there are plenty on 
this coaſt, is eaten by the ſlaves and poor people of Braſil, 
The beſt fiſh on the coaſt is the manattee, which is as 
large as an ox. They have alſo the ſword-fiſh, thraſher, 
paracood, cavally, old-wife, gar-fiſh, mullet, mackarel, 
ſnook, turpoon, oyſters, crabs, ſhrimps, prawns, and 
other ſhell fiſh. Their beſt river fiſh reſembles our perch, 
and they have others not unlike pike and carp. 


SECT, III. 


Of the Diviſions of Brafil ; with a Deſcription of the City of 
5 t. Salvador the Capital, and the Manners of its Inha- 


bitants. 


RASIL is uſually divided into fifteen provinces, or 
B captainſhips, of which eight only are annexed to 
the crown, the reſt being fiefs made over to ſome of the 
nobility on account of their extraordinary ſervices, who 
do little more than acknowledge the ſovereignty of the 
king of Portugal, and his repreſentative the viceroy of 
Peru. However, the whole gives the title of prince to 
the preſumptive heir to the crown of Portugal. Theſe 
captainſhips are, Paria, IS, Siara, Poligi, or 
Rio Grande, Parayba, Tamara, Pernambuco, Sere ippe, 
Batria de Todos Santos, Ilheos, Porto Seguro, Spirito 
Sano, Rio Janeiro, St. Vincent, and Del N 

The principal city is St. Salvador, alſo called the city 
of Bahia, which is in the province of the ſame name, 
and was thus called from the commodiouſneſs of its har- 
bour. It is ſeated on a hill, in the twelfth degree eleven 
minutes ſouth latitude. It is populous, magnificent, and 
beyond compariſon the moſt gay and opulent city in all 
Braſil. The trade carried on here is prodigious; the gen- 

are polite ; but the vulgar, who have acquired wealth, 
are intolerably inſolent and brutal, In this city are no 
leſs than — 4 or fourteen thouſand Portugueſe, with 
three times that number of negroes. The harbour is 
capable of receiving ſhips of the greateſt burthen, and 
its entrance is guarded by a ſtrong fort called St. Antony. 
There are other ſmall forts that command the harbour, 
one of which is built upon a rock about half a mile from 
the ſhore, Cloſe by this fort all ſhips muſt paſs that an- 
chor here, and' muſt alſo ride within half a mile of it, be- 
tween this and another fort that ſtands on a point at the 
inner part of the harbour. Beſides theſe there is another 
fort on the hill upon which the town ſtands. 

Here are about four hundred ſoldiers in garriſon, who 
commonly draw up and exerciſe in a large parade before 
the governor's palace, and many of them attend him 
when he goes abroad. They are decently dreſſed in brown 
linen, which, in theſe hot countries, is far more agree- 
able than woollen. 

The city conſiſts of about two thouſand houſes, the 

eateſt part of which cannot be ſeen from the harbour; 
2 many as appear in fight, being intermixed with 
trees, and placed on a riſing hill, afford a fine hy 20k 
The houſes are handſomely built, moſtly of brick or ſtone, 
The churches, convents, and hoſpitals, are not only built 
in the moſt ſumptuous manner, but adorned with every 
thing rich and coſtly, particularly with fine paintings. 
The upper town has many ſplendid ſtructures, particu- 
larly the cathedral of St. Salvador. The church which 
lately belonged to the Jeſuits college is very magnificent, 
and built of marble brought from Europe ; and that col- 
lege is a fine edifice. The viceroy's palace is a moſt ſump- 
tuous building, as is alſo the palace of the archbiſhop, the 
courts of judicature, the hoſpitals, &c. The principal 
ſtreets are large, and all of them paved; there are alſo 
ſeveral ſquares, and many gardens, both within the city 
and its neighbourhood, in which are a great variety of 
fruit - trees and flowers, ſallading, and plants for the 
kitchen, 


Moſt of the ſtreets are, however, ſo ſteep as to be im- 


paſſable for coaches or chairs, to fupply which defect 


the rich cauſe themſelves to be carried out in a kind of 
cotton hammocs, called ſerpentines, which are borne on 
the negroes ſhoulders by the help of a bamboo, about 
twelve or fourteen feet long. Moſt of theſe hammocs 
are blue, and adorned with fringes of the ſame colour 
they have a velvet pillow, and above the head a kind of 
teſter with curtains, ſo that the perſon carried cannot be 
ſeen, unleſs he pleaſes ; but may either lie down or fit 
up, leaning on his pillow. When he has a mind to be 
ſeen he puts by the curtains, and ſalutes his acquaintance 
whom he meets in the ſtreets ; for they take a pride in 
complimenting each other in their hammocs, and will 
even hold long conferences in them in the ſtreets ; but 
then the two ſlaves who carry them make uſe of a ſtron 
well-made ſtaff, with an iron fork at the upper end, — 
pointed below with iron; this they ſtick faſt in the 
ground, and reſt the bamboo, or pole, to which the ham- 
moc is fixed, on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineſs 
or compliment be over. Scarce any man of faſhion, or 
any lady, will paſs the ſtreets without being carried in 
this manner. | 

The lower claſs of the people are inſolent, and the ſol- 
diers given to all manner of vice; and ſome of them afe 
dangerous aſſaſſins. The women are more ſtri-ily watch- 
ed than in Portugal, yet ſometimes find means to elude 
the vigilance of their keepers. . However, the huſbands. 
make no ſcruple to ſtab or poiſon their wives, if they 
find them falſe. 

The chief mechanic trades in this city are hatters, 
ſmiths, ſhoe- makers, ſawyers, carpenters, coopers, tay- 
lors, and butchers. All theſe buy negroes, whom they 
train up to their ſeveral employments Theſe ſlaves are 
alſo very uſeful as porters, for as there is here a great trade 
by ſea, and the [ding ee is at the foot of the hill 
too ſteep for the paſſage of carts, there is great need of 
ſlaves to carry the goods up into the town : but the mer. 
chants have the convenience of cranes with ropes, one 
end of which goes up, while the other is let down. The 
houſe in which the crane is ſtands on the brow of the 
hill towards the ſea, and there are planks ſet ſhelving all 


the way up, againſt which the goods flide as they are 
hoiſted up or let down. 


. 


Of the different Inhabitants of Braſil, their Manners and 
Cuſtoms ;, with a more particular Account of the Braſilians. 


KA preſent inhabitants of Braſil are Portugueſe, 
Creoles, Meſtizes, Negroes, and Brafilians, The 
Portugueſe of Europe, who enjoy the places of truſt and 
profit, are the feweſt in number; the Creoles, or thoſe 
born of Portugueſe parents in Braſil, are more nume- 
rous ; and the Meſtizes, or mixed breed, are ſtill more 
numerous than either ; for few of the Portugueſe have 
been without black or tawney miſtreſſes, and the iſſue of 
theſe having intermarricd they are multiplied extremely. 
The Negroes are alſo very numerous, and thoſe ſlaves 
are much more valued than the Braſilians, they being of 
a more robuſt conſtitution and fitter for labour ; for as the 
come from the coaſt of Africa oppoſite to Braſil, which 
is much hotter, they endure fatigue in the hot ſeaſon 
better than the original natives; nor are the latter very 
numerous, the Portugueſe in their invaſion of the coun- 
try, like the Spaniards in their conqueſts, deſtroying the 
unfortunate natives by all the cruel ways they could 
invent. 

The portrait given us of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the Portugueſe in America by the moſt judicious travel- 


lers, is very far from being favourable, They are de- 
| ſcribed as a people who, while ſunk in the Za 


nate luxury, practiſe the molt deſperate. crimes : of a 


effemi- 


temper hypocritical and diſſembling; of little ſincerity in 
converſation, or honeſty in dealing ; lazy, proud, and 
cruel. In their diet penurious; for, like the inhabitants 
of moſt ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of 


ſhew, taſte, and attendance, than of the pleaſures of ſree 


ſociety, 
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ſociety, and of a good table; yet their feaſts, which are 
feldom made, are extravagantly ſumptuous. 

The pride, indolence, luxury, and cruelty of the 
maſters has, among other cauſes, been attributed to their 
being bred up among flaves, who perform all the buſi- 
heſs; and to their being permitted to keep a prodigious 
number of negroes, not merely to work in the field, nor 
for domeſtic employments, but ſolely for ſtate, to attend 
their perſons, and form their train, Theſe become as 
corrupt as their maſters, who make them the inſtrument 
of their crimes ; and giving them an unbounded and ſcan- 
dalous licence, employ them as bullies cr aſſaſſins when- 
ever they are difpoſed to terrify or ſeek revenge. Indeed 
nothing can be conceived more adapted to create the 
worſt diſorders than the unnatural junction of flavery, 
idleneſs, and a licentious life. They are ſuffered to go 
armed, and there are vaſt numbers who have merited or 
bought their freedom ; and this is ſuffered in a country 
where the negroes are ſaid to be ten to one of the Por- 
tugueſe and Creoles. 

owever, this picture is perhaps too highly coloured ; 
it at beſt does not reſemble thoſe in the northern cap- 
rainſhips, nor thoſe in the moſt ſouthern, by the Rio 
Janeiro, who are far from being ſo effeminate and cor- 
rupted as thoſe of St. Salvador, which, beſides being in a 
climate favourable to indolence and debauchery, is the 
capital city, and in all reſpects worſe than the others. 

Before the Portugueſe planted Braſil the country was 
not divided into provinces, but was all one great common, 
every tribe and family inhabiting and cultivating what 
part of it they thought fit, and removing their dwellings 
wherever they pleaſed ; only every man was conſidered as 
the proprietor of the ground he planted, till he removed 
and left it for another place he liked better. Their towns 
uſually conſiſted of five or ſix great houſes, each of which 
contained two or three hundred people, and ſometimes 
many more. Over theſe the head of the tribe or family 
prefided. Their houſes were built of long poles, reeds, 
and palmeto leaves; and their furniture only conſiſted of 
hammocs of cotton net-work faſtened to poles, in which 
they ſlept ; ſome earthen pots and pans, and their gourds 
— calabaſhes, which being cut in half, ſerved them for 
pails, tubs, and drinking-cups ; for they have them of 
all ſizes: beſides which they had baſkets, in which they 
carried their proviſions. The ornaments of their houſes 
were their bows, arrows, ſpears, and other arms. 

In this extenſive country were alſo ſome nations that 
had no ſettled abode; but living in tents, continually 
removed from place to place; and both theſe and the 
former ſlept as often without doors as within, tying their 
hammocs to the boughs of trees, and making fires near 
them to prevent the ill effects of the cold dews that fell 
in the night, or to keep off the wild beaſts and noxious 
vermin, 

The Portugueſe and Dutch writers call the Braſilians 
who inhabit the north part of the country Tapuyers, and 
thoſe who dwell in the ſouth Tupinambes ; but divide 
theſe into ſeveral petty nations diftering in language, tho 
* little in their manners and cuſtoms. 

he Tapuyers are of a good ſtature, and of a dark cop- 
per colour; their hair black and hanging over their ſhoul- 
ders; but they have none on their bodies or faces, and 
go almoſt naked, the women only wearing at their waiſt 
a ſlight covering of leaves, Their ornaments are glit- 
tering ſtones hung upon their lips or noſtrils, bracelets 
of feathers about their arms, and a circlet of feathers up- 
on their heads. Some paint their bodies of all manner 
of colours, while others rubbing them with gums ſtick 
beautiful feathers upon them, which makes them at a 
diſtance look more like fowls than human creatures, 

The Tupinambes, who inhabit the ſouth of Braſil, are 
of a moderate ſtature, and of a leſs dark complexion than 
their northern neighbours, who lie nearer the line; but 
neither of them are ſo black as the Africans in the ſame 
latitude, for there were no negroes in America before 
they were tranſported thither by the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe, "Theſe people have however flat noſes, which 
are not natural, but made ſo in their infancy; a flat noſe 
there being eſteemed a beauty: they have alſo black 


curled hair on their heads, and paintthemſelves like the 
northern Braſilians. a 
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The general food of all the Braſilians was caſſava 
| bread, of which they made cakes like our ſea biſcuit; 
they alſo uſed to feed on other roots, fruit, and herbs, 
with ſuch veniſon as they took in hunting, and with fiſli 
and oil. They have been repretented by many writers 
as canibals, and all the Braſilians have been charged with 
eating human fleſh ; but this appears to be nothing more 
than a flander caſt upon them to give a colour to the 
cruel treatment they have met with from their conquer- 
ors. The general liquor drank by the natives is ſpring 
water, of which they have the beſt' and the greateit 
variety in ths world; but they have other kinds ot liquor 
made of the juice of their fruits or honey, with which 
they ſometimes get very drunk, fitting whole days and 
nights over their cups. They were formerly acquainted 
but with few arts, except ſpinning, weaving, and form- 
ing their bows, arrows, lances, darts, and building their 
houſes, which did not want any great contrivance. They 
had, however, ſome knowledge of the virtues of ſeveral 
herbs and drugs, which they trequently adminiſtered with 
ſucceſs to the tick, Hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, were 
rather their buſineſs than diverſion, they being neceſlary 
for the ſupport of their families, in a country where they 
had neither corn nor tame cattle, Drinking, ſinging, 
and dancing, were their principal diverſions; theſe the 
practiſcd on their rejoicing days, on a victory, or the 
birth of their children. They are ſtill great imoakers, 
and take the ſtrongeſt tobacco: their pipes are a hollow 
cane or reed, and the bowl a large nut ſhell, that holds 
almoſt a handful of tobacco, 

The Portugueſe will not allow that the Braſilians had 
any kind of religion, and yet confeſs that they had 
prieſts, and admitted of a ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, according to their valour or cowardice. The 
prevailing notion among them is, that after death the 
good ſhall viſit their anceſtors, who dwell in a delightful 
place beyond the Andes. They believe in certain invi- 
lible beings, the diſpenſers of good and evil, the rewar- 
ders of virtue, and the puniſhers of vice. As to their 
having no temples, this may poſlibly ariſe from their pra- 
found reverence of the Deity, who is not to be circum- 
{cribed by. time or place, or worſhipped in the mean houſes. 
erected by human Jabour, but under the glorious canopy 
of the heavens, | 

Nor is the opinion of their living without any regard 
to government more agreeable to truth; for even thoſe 
writers who deny that they had any policy ſpeak of their 
kings, chiefs, and generals, and even admit that there 
was a ſcale of ſubordination among them. If one man 
injured another, he was obliged to. make him ſatisfaction 
in kind if poſſible, and no people on earth diſplay more 
hoſpitality and civility to ſtrangers, which is acknow- 
ledged by the Portugueſe writers themſelves, even while 
they are endeavouring to ftigmatize thoſe gen:rous pco- 
ple with the odious appellation of canaibals. 

The rites obſerved at funerals is a farther proof of 
their belief of a future ſtate. The friends and relations 
of the deceaſed ſet up a lamentable howl, praiſing alter- 
nately the beauty, virtue, ſtrength, and talents of their 
departed relation, crying out in the molt melancholy 
voice, that they ſhall never ſee him more till they dance 
with him beyond the mountains, When theſe lamenta- 
tions had laſted for the ſpace of fix hours, preparation 
was made for burying of the corpſe in a fitting poſture, * 
and a dome ereded over it by way of vault: here they 
depoſited meat and drink, his arms, and whatever wzs 
uſeful to him when alive. As to the maſter of the fa- 
mily, bis tomb was uſually in the middle of his own 
houſe, and his monument was generally adorned with 
the moſt beautiful feathers and other ornaments. 

Such, according to the moſt authentic relations, were 
the ancient Brafilians, and ſuch, with very little variation, 
are the modern race, where the manners of the Portu- 

veſe and thoſe of the negroes have not mingled with 
their original cuſtoms. 

In ſhort, the native Braſilians are at preſent a tractable 
and ingenious people, ready to learn any art or ſcience 
the Portugueſe will teach them, and take nothing ſo 
kindly.of the prieſts as their inſtructing their children, 
which has given them an opportunity of making many 


| converts; 
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conform to their cuſtoms in eating, drinking, and cloath- 
ing, and few of theſe go naked. 


SECT. IV. 

Of the Government, Forces, and Trad- of Braſil. 
FA HE government of Braſil is in the Vice-roy, who, 
| as we have already obſerved, reſides at St. Salvador. 
He has two councils, one for criminal, the other for ci- 
vil affairs, in both which he preſides : but to the infinite 
prejudice of the ſettlement, all the delay, chicanery, and 
multiplied expences incident to the worſt part of the 
law, and practiſed by the moſt corrupted lawyers, flou- 
riſh here ; at the ſame time that juſtice is ſo relaxed, 
that the greateſt crimes are often ſuffered to paſs with 
8 | 
The Portugueſe in Brafil are ſufficient to maintain the 
dominion of that country againſt any other power; they 
have a good number of European regular troops; the mi- 
litia too is regulated, among whom there are ſome bodies 
of Indians and free n . On the other hand, the 
Portugueſe, Creoles, Meſtizes, Negroes, and Brafilians, 
are now in a manner one people, their religion the ſame, 
and their blood intermixed by marriages; and therefore, 
however they may diſagree among themſelves while th 
have no enemy to contend with, they would infallibly 
unite againſt all the reſt of the world. This is an advan- 
tage which both the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and the French 
have over the Engliſh in America; Br they always make 
the natives and negroes where they have any power, of 
their own religion; and theſe, in a ſhort time, diſcover 
as much- zeal for their ſuperſtition as the Portugueſe 
themſelves, who would never bear that any people who 
bore the name of heretics ſhould plant themſelves among 
them; nor is the circumſtance of marriage and alliance 
inconſiderable: theſe lay ſtrong obligations upon all peo- 
ple to unite againſt ſtrangers, and this the Engliſh do 
not enough conſider, when they prohibit their people 
matching with the natives or negroes. Inſtead of this 
we treat the latter with greater cruelty than thoſe nations 
who are leaſt diſtinguiſhed for their humanity. Hence 
ee remain in a ſeparate intereſt, and inſtead 
of ſerving their maſters faithfully, are ever conſpiring to 
cut their throats; or to eſcape out of their hands. 

The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the ſame ex- 
cluſive plan obſerved by the other European nations with 
the American cblonies, and reſembles the Spaniſh me- 
thod in not ſending out ſingle ſhips; as the convenience 
of the ſeveral places, and the judgment of the European 
merchants, may direct; but by annual fleets, which fail 
at Rated times from Portugal, and compoſe three flotas, 
bound to as many parts in Braſil, namely, to Fernam- 
buca in the northern part, to Rio Janeiro at the ſouthern 
extremity, and to the bay of All Saints in the middle, 
where is the capital; of which we have given a deſcrip- 
tion, and there all the fleets rendezvous on their return 
to Portugal. 5 | BT 

The trade of Braſil is very great, and increaſes every 
year; which is the leſs ſurpriſing as the Portugueſe have 
opportunities of ſupplying themſelves with flaves for their 
ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate than any other Eu- 
ropean power that has ſettlements in America ; they be- 
ing the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed colo- 
nies in Africa; and theſe being very conſiderable, both 
for their extent and the number of their inhabitants, they 
have of courſe advantages in that trade which no other 
nation can have, and every year draw from thence irito 
Braſil between forty and fifty thouſand negroes ; and for 
this the ſituation of Braſil is very convenient, it being 
nearer to Africa than any other part of America. Hence 
it is principally that Braſil is the richeſt, moſt flouriſhing, 


and growing eſtabliſhment in all America, The ſugar | 


exported from thence is very great, and it is finer than 


what any of ours, the French, or Spaniſh ſugar planta- | 


tions ſend us. Their tobacco is alſo remarkably good, 
though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in our | Yom 
rican colonies, The northern and ſouthern parts of 
Braſil abound with horned cattle; theſe are hunted for 
10 . 


AMERICA 


converts ; thoſe who live under the Portugueſe generally | 
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| their hides, of which no leſs than twenty thouſand ard 


annually ſent into Europe. 


A conſiderable part of the gold brought from Braſil 
is coined in America: thus, that coined at Rio Janeiro 
bears an R, and that which is ſtruck at St. Salvador; or 
the Bay, is marked with a B. Of the diamonds, there 
is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe the value of one 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. This, with the 
ſugar, which is principally the cargo of the Fernambuca 
fleet, the tobacco, the hides, the valuable drugs for me- 
dicines and manufaQures, may give ſome idea of the im- 
portance of this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the 
trading powers of Europe, | | ; 

The chief commodities the European ſhips carry thi- 
ther are not the fifteenth part of the produce of Portugal; 
they conſiſt of the woollen goods of all kinds of England, 
France, and Holland; the linens and laces of Holland; 
France, and Germany; the filk of France and Italy; 
filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead; tin, pewter, iron, 
copper, and all forts of utenſile wrought in theſe metals 
from England; as well as flour, ſalt filh, beef, and cheeſe, 
A have oil from Spain: wine, with ſome fruit, is 
nearly all they are ſupplied with from Portugal. 

Though the profits in this trade are great, fey Por- 
tugueſe merchants trade upon their own ſtock ; they are 
generally credited by the foreign merchants, whole com- 
modities they ſell, eſpecially YL the Engliſh. In ſhort; 


ey | though in Portugal as well as in Spain all trade with 


their plantations is ſtrictly forbidden to ſtrangers, yet, 
like all other regulations that contradict the very inten- 
tion for which they were made, they ate little attended 
to. The Portugueſe is, indeed, _ the truſtee and 
factor; but his fidelity is equal to that of the Spaniſh 
me1Chant, and that has ſcarce even been ſhaken by any 
public or private cauſe. This is extremely ſurprizing in 
the Portugueſe, who in all other reſpeAs are far from 
being remarkable for their integrity, and is a ſtriking in- 
ſtance how far a cuſtom originally built upon a few ex- 
amples, and a conſequent reputation built upon that, will 
be able to affect in ſucceſſion men of very different natural 
charaQters and morals. . 

England is at preſent moſt intereſted in the trade of 
Portugal, both for home conſumption, and what they 
want for the uſe of the Braſils; and deſerves to be moll 
favoured, as well from the ſervices the Engliſh have al- 
ways done that crown, and from the ſtipulations of trea- 
ties, as froth the conſideration that no other = con- 
ſumes ſo much of the produce of Portugal. However; 
the French have become very dangerous rivals to us in 
this, as in many other branches of trade. 


ber. d. 
ST, CATHARINE's. 
Is Situation, Extent; Fact of the Country, Vexetables, Ant: 
any or © "mals, 2 — * b 


EFORE we take leave of Braſil, we ſhall take no- 
tice of St, Catharine's, the principal iſland on the 
toaſt of the ſouthern part of this country. It is no where 
above fix miles in breadth, though about twenty-ſeven in 
length, extending from the twenty-ſeventh degree thirty- 
five minutes ſouth latitude to the twenty-eighth, and ly- 
ing in the forty-ninth degree forty-five minutes weſt lon- 
gitude from London. 
Though it is of a conſiderable height, it is ſcarce per- 
ceivable at ten leagues diſtance, it being then obſerved 
undet the contineft of Brafil, the other mountains there 
riſing exceeding high ; but on a, nearer approach it is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed; and may be known by a number of 
ſmall iſlands lying at each end, and ſcattered along the 
eaſt ſide of it. The harbour is defended by ſeveral forts. 
The foil is truly liixuriant; ſpontaneouſly producing 
fruit of many Kinds; and the ground is covered with one 
continued foreſt of trees of -a perpetual verdure, which 
from the exuberance of the mould are ſo entangled with 
briars, thorns, and underwood, as to form a thicket ab- 
ſolutely impenetrable, except by ſome narrow paths 


which the inhabitants have made for their own conveni- 
ence, Theſe, with ſome ſpots cleared for plantations 
Along 
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along the ſhore facing the continent, ſeem the only un- 
covered parts of the iſland, 'Ihe woods are exttemely 
fragrant from/ the many aromatic trees and ſhrubs with 
which they abound ; and the fruits and vegetables of all 
climates thrive here, almoſt without culture, and. are to 
be procured: in great plenty; ſo; that here is no want of 
oranges, lemons, citrons, pine- apples, peaches, apricots, 
melons, and plantains; there are alſo abundance of onions 
and potatoes. | „tt | | 

The fleſh proviſions are however much inferior to the 
vegetables; there. are indeed to be purchaſed: ſmall wild 
cattle, ſomewhat like buffaloes; but theſe ate very in- 
different food, their fleſh being of a looſe. contexture, 
and generally of a diſagreeable flavour, owing, perbaps 
to the wild ,calabaſh on which they feed. 1 here. are 
alſo great plenty of pheaſants, but they are far inſerior in 
taſte to thoſe we have in England. The other proviſi- 
ons are monkeys, parrots, and fiſh of various ſorts, which 
abound in the harbour, are extremely good, and eaſily 
cau ht, 1'n . 0 SS | 

The water hoth on the inland and the oppoſite con- 
tinent is excellent, and preſetves at ſea as well as that 
of the Thames, for after it has been in the caſk a day or 
two, it purges itſelf, ſtinks molt intolerably, and is foon 
covered with a green ſcum, which in a few days ſubſides 
to the bottom, leaving the water as clear as cryſtal, and 
perſectly ſweet. _ | s | ben 

Thef: are the advantages of the iſland ; but it has ſe- 
veral inconyeniencies attending it, particularly with re- 
ſpe& to the climate; for the woods and hills which ſur- 
round the harbour, prevent a free. circulation of ait; and 
the vigorous vegetation which conſtantly takes place 
there, furniſhes ſuch a ptodigious quantity of vapour, 
that all the night, and a great part of the morning, a 
thick fog covers the whole country, and continues till 
either the ſun gathers ſtrength to diſſipate it, or it is diſ- 
per ſed by a briſk ſea breeze. This renders the place 
cloſe and humid.- Strangers are here alſo much peſtered 
with a multitude, of muſkettos, which are all day ex- 
tremely troubleſome, and at ſun ſet, when they retire, 
they are ſucceeded by an infinite number of ſand-flies, 
which though ſcarce perceivable to the naked eye, make 
a great buzzing, and wherever, they bite, raiſe a ſmall 
bump in the, fleth, which is ſoon attended with a painful 
itching, like that ariſing from the bite of an-Engliſh har- 
veſt bug. This iſland is ſubject to a governor appoint- 
ed by the king of Portugal, and has a garriſon of ſoldiers 
for its defence. 0 f 


ECT. VI. 


A conciſe Hiſtory of Braſil. | 


RASIL is (aid to have been firſt diſcovered by Ame- 
ricas Veſputio, a Florentine, who bad the good 
fortune to be honoured with giving his name to the im- 
menſe continent ſome time before found out by Colum- 
bus. This was in che year 1498, but he then failed no 
farther than to the fifth degree of ſouth latitude. After- 
wards, being employed by the king of Portugal, he ſailed 
again to Braſil, and extended his diſcoveries to the fifty- 
ſecond degree of ſouth latitude; and the ſame year his 
Portugueſe majeſty. ſending a fleet to the Eaſt Indies under 
the admiral Peter Alvarez Capralio, he ſtanding out to 
ſea to avoid the calms upon the coaſt of Africa, fell in 
with the continent of South America, and landing in 
the ſeventeenth degree of ſouth latitude gave the country 
the name of Santa wk which, as we have alfeady ſaid, 
it ſoon aſter loſt, and obtained the name of Braſl. he 
admiral ſent one of his ſhips back to Portugal with an 
account of this diſcovery, ihe richneſs of the country, and 
its agteeable ſituatioa ; and with che reſt continued his 
voyage to India. His majeſty, pleaſed. with the account, 
reſolved to ſend a colony thither, and the firſt ſettlement 
was made; but this was perſormed in a very improper 
manner, for it Was only by baniſhing thither a number 
of criminals of all kinds. This introduced an evil diſpo- 
ſition into: the ſirſt principles of the colony, and made the 
ſettlement extremely difficult, from the diſorders they la- 


1 


troduced, and the offence they gave to the original in- 
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ſrom one of the nobleſt families in Portugal, believed 
that in ſuch an emergency the danger of the country 


who conquered and kept chem with the utmoſt bravery 


Ba air, 


habitants, This ſettlement likewiſe met with ſome in. 
terruption from the court; of Spain, who conſidered the 
country as within their dominions. However,, the affair 
was at length accommodated by a treaty, in which it 
was agreed, that the Portugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all.the 
country lying between the river of the Amazons and the 
2 8 p | 

eir right being thus confirmed, the Porty 7 
ſued the ſettlement with great vigour : . 
were made to thoſe who were inclined to become advert. 
turers ; and many of the nobility of Portugal procuted 
an intcreſt in a country that promiſed ſuch great advan- 
tages. The natives were in moſt parts ſubdued, and the 
improvement of the colony advanced apace. la a little 
time the crown became attentive to ſo valuable an ac- 
quiſition,z the government was new modelled, many ex- 
orbitant grants recalled, and every thing ſetiled on ſo 
advantageous a footing, that all the ſea-coaſts. for up- 
wards of two thouſand miles were in ſome meaſure ſet- 
tled, to the great benefit of the mother country. The 
Portugueſe, conqueſts on the coaſt of Africa greatly for- 
warded this ſettlement, by the number of riegroes it af- 
forded-the ſettlers for their works; and this was the firſt 
introduction of negroes into America. 

But in the "ay meridian-of the proſperity. of the Por- 
tugueſe, when they were iu poſſeſſion of a moſt exten- 
tive empire, and a flouriſhing trade in Africa, Arabia, 
India, the iſlands of Aſia, and one of the moſt valuable 
parts of America, they were ſtruck by one of thoſe blows 
which inſtantly: decides the fate of kingdoms. Don Se- 
baſtian, one of their greateſt princes, loſt his life in an 
expedition 'againſt the Moors; and by that event the Por- 
tugueſe loſt their liberty, Portugal being abſorbed in the 
Spaniſh dominions. | 
Soon After, the ſame yoke which galled the necks of 
the ee becoming inſupportable to the inhabitants 
of the 5 etherlands, ſeven provinces ſhook it off; and 
not ſatisfied with. forming themſelves into an independent 
ſtate, and, ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful 
deſenſive war, with amazing ardour purſued the Spa- 
niards into the remoteſt — of their extenſive terri- 
tories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible by the ſpoils 
of their former anceſtors, - They particularly attacked the 
poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe, - took almoſt all their for- 
treſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then turned their arms 
upon Braſil, unprotected by the Spaniards, and betrayed 
by the cowardice of the governor of the principal city. 
They would have conquered the whole iſland, had not Don 
Michael de Texeira, the archbiſhop, who was deſcended 


ſuperſeded the common obligations of his profeſſion: he 
took arms, and at the head of the monks, and a few ſcat- 
tered troops, put a ſtop to the conqueſts of the Dutch, 
making a gallant ſtand till ſuccours arrived, and then re- 
ſigned the commiſſion, with which the public neceſſity 
and his own N had armed him, into the hands of 
a perſon appointed by authority. By this ſtand he ſaved 
ſeven of the captainſhips out of fourteen into which Braſil 
is divided, the reſt falling into the hands of the Dutch, 


and conduct. | | | 
To the brave count Maurice of Naſſau the Dutch owed 
ſeveral of theſe conqueſts, the eſtabliſhment of their co- 
lonies, and the advantageous peace by which they were 
ſecurgd to them. But as it is natural for a mercantile 
people to be deſirous of ſudden profit, and as this colony 
was not under the immediate government of the ſtates, 
but ſubjeR to the Dutch Weſt India company, they, from 
— narrowed by avarice and mean ſentiments, could 
not bear. the preſent profits of the colony ſhould be ſa- 
crificed to its future ſecutity. The prince kept up more 
troops and erected more fortreſſes than they were willing 
to allow him, and therefore treated him in ſuch a man- 
ner as obliged him to reſign. | 1 v. | 
The ſchemes of the company now took place; ſeveral 
perſons were ſent over who were to have the manage- 
ment of the colony, and who by: their parſimony were to 
teimburſe the company the ſums the colony had coſt. 
Ihe chief of the illuſtrious perſons who were the ſueceſ- 
ſors of the great count Mautice of Naſſau, one —_ 
. b . ebicits 
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ableſt, braveſt, and moſt worthy men of that family, ſo 
famous for producing heroes, were Mr. Hamel, a mer- 
chant of Amfterdam ; Mr, de Baſſis, a goldimith of Har- 
lem; and Mr. Bulleſtraet, a carpenter of Middleburg ; 
all men of good ſenſe and great fidelity to the company : 
but unfortunately for the republic, as well as their maſters, 
they underſtood trade better than the art of government. 
They ſent over to Holland the produce of thoſe. lands 
which count Maurice had aſſigned for maintaining the 
fortifications, which in the mean time ran to ruin. They 
gave licences upon very eaſy terms to the ſoldiers to re- 
turn home, which leſſened the expence of the army. The 
charge of a court was retrenched, the debts of the company 
exacted with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, their gains 


now increaſed cent, per cent, and in their opinion every 
ching was in a molt flouriſhing ſtate. But in a ſhort 


time all theſe fine appearances ended in the total loſs of 
the country, and the entire ruin of the Weſt India com- 
pany. The hearts of the ſubjects were loſt by their pe- 
nurious way of dealing, the ſeverity of their proceedings, 
and their rigorous exactions ; thoſe of the Portugueſe who 
had' beeen long ſettled in the country, and had ſubmitted 
to the Dutch government, were now treated with very 
little, ceremony : they therefore purchaſed fire-arms and 
ammunition. of the government, and as they paid a very 


high. price, they obtained whatever they wanted ; 0 | 


the Portugueſe who came from Europe to their aſſiſtance; 
by. degrees recovered all the towns the Hollanders were 
in poſſeſſion of, and in 1654 drove them entirely out of 
the country ; ſince which time it has continued in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown of Portugal. 
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Of tie Iſle of CUBA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, Soil, Ve- 
getables, and Animals; with a particular Deſcription of 
the Havanna, the, Manners and Cuſtoms of the People, and 
the Hiflory of the Iſland. 


UR deſire to place the American dominions of each 
of the ſeveral European powers in one view, made 
it neceſſary to leave the Weſt India Iſlands, to which we 
now return, and ſhall give as perfect, and at the ſame 
time as conciſe an account of them as we are able, 
The iſland of Cuba is ſeated between the twentieth 
degree north latitude and the tropic of Cancer, and be- 
tween the ſeventy-fourth and right fiſth degree fifteen 
minutes weſt longitude; it extends fix hundred and ſixty 
miles in length, from Cape St. Antonio on the weſt to 
Cape Maize on the eaſt, but is very. narrow in propor- 
tion, it being generally from thirty to forty miles in 
breadth. It is ſeated twenty-five leagues to the north 
of Jamaica, ſixty miles to the weſt of Hiſpaniola, and a 
hundred miles to the ſouth of Cape Florida, command- 
ing the entrance of the ais of Mexico and Florida, 
and of the windward pallage. 
The natives had given it the name of Cuba befote it 
was diſcovered by Columbus, Who at firſt called it Ju- 
anna, from Don John, 'and afterwards Ferdinandino, 
from king Ferdinand V. who was king of Spain when 
this iſland. was diſcovered ; but it ſoon after recovered its 
American name of Cuba, which it {till retains, *. 
A ridge of mountains tun almoſt through the iſland 
from eaſt to weſt, in which are mines of copper, which 
furniſh the Spaniſh plantations with the metal for all 
their braſs, guns; and gold duſt being found in the ſands 
of the rivers, it is conjectured that there are veins of 
gold, if not of ſilver, in the mountains. "Theſe moun- 
tains are ſhaded with trees, but the land near the ſhore is 
generally a. plain champaign country. Abundance of 
rivulets run from the north and ſouth ſides of theſe emi, 
nences, but none of them are Jarge, for they fall into the 
ſ-a after a very ſhort courſe. No place in the world 
has better harbours, the chief of which are the Havanna 
6n the north. weſt, which is one of the fineſt and moſt 
con modious havens in America; and that of St. Jago, 
whit: is at'the bottom of a large bay, at the caſt end of 
the iſſand. r Wan 
_ 1 np rainy ſeaſon is in the months of July and Auguſt, 
di ſun is vertical, and conſequently the weather 
i, | b* exttemely hot was the ſun-not clouded, and the 
,reſhed by the. torrents of cain which then fall. The 


{ot kealon is when the ſun is fartheſt from them, and | 
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Of the SPANISH AMERICAN Dominions. 


then the morning is much the hotteſt part of the day, for 
towards noon the ſea bteeze begins to blow pretty briſkly, 
and thus continues till the evening. The trade wind in 
theſe ſeas blows from the north eaſt. At the full and 
change of the moon, from October to April, they have 
briſk north or. north weſt winds, which in December and 
January frequent] become ſtorms, though this is uſually 
called the fair ſeaſon. | | 
This iſland is ſaid to have in general the beſt ſoil, for ſo 
large a country, of any in Ametica, and to produce all the 
commodities known in our American iſlands, particular- 
ly ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia fiſtula, 
maitic, and aloes. Here are large cedars and other odo- 
riferous trees, oaks, pines, palm-trees, plenty of large 
vines, and fine cotton trees. There are two ſorts of 
fruit here, called camitor and guanavana ; the firſt reſem- 
bles a China orange, and grows on a tree which has a 
leaf green on one fide, and of a cinnamon colour on the 
other.” The other is in the form of a heart, green with- 
out, and with ſome thorny prickles within : it has alſo 
ſome ſtones, and a tart juice. Their other fruits are 
plantanes, bananas, guavas, lemons, &c. here are alſo 
many large walks of cocoas. The country produces to- 
bacco and ſugar, ſaid to be the beſt in the Weſt Indies, 
though in no great quantity for want of hands to culti- 
vate the canes, but their "Bon werks have both watec 
mills and horſe mills, | 
The black cattle formerly brought hither by the Spa- 
niards, have multiplied to ſuch an extraordinary degree, 
that numbers have run wild in the woods, and for want 
of people to eat the fleſh, many fine fat beaſts are killed 
purely for their hides, and left to rot on the ground. 
However, a great deal of fleſh is cut into pieces, and 
dried in the ſun, in order to ſerve for ſhips proviſions, 
There are here alſo horſes, mules, ſheep, hogs and wild 
boars, wild and tame fowl, parrots, and partridges with 
blue heads; the ſhores abound with ſea fowl, particu- 
larly with'a fort of cranes that are white when young, 
but of ſeveral colours when old, Here are likewiſe large 
turtle, and there is no place where the ſeas and rivers. 
abound more with alligators. The fith are chiefly barbel 
and ſhads. 3 | | 2 
T his iſland is far from being improved as it might; 
for here, ſays our author, are more churches than planta- 
tions, more prieſts than planters, and more lazy bigots. 
chan labourers. To this it is owing, that this large 
iſland, with a Juxuriant ſoil, capable of producing abun- 
dance of food, and which is perhaps eaſter procured and 
obtained here than in'any other part of the world, here 
being foreſts which, beſides the cattle juſt mentioned, 
afford plenty of veniſon; yet does not produce' for ex- 
portation, including even their hides and tallow, their 
| 4] ſugar, 
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that to the weſt Bariavans. Theſe forts have in the whole 


ſugar, tobacco, and ſnuff, near the value of our little iſland 
'of Antigua, | "ſw: | 
Here are many conſiderable towns, but though St. 
Jago ſtill retains the name of the capital, it is greatly in- 
ferior to' the Havannah, which is by far the fineft city in 
the iſland. 
The Havannab is ſeated on the north weſt coaft of the 
Mand, in the twenty-third degree twelve minutes north 
latitude, and in the eighty-ſecond degree thirteen minutes 
weſt longitude, It was built by Diego de Velaſquez, 
who landed here in the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury with three hundred Spaniards, and with the aſſiſtance 
of Bartholomew de las Caſas conquered Cuba. The laſt 
gentleman, after turning a Dominican friar, was made 
iſhop of Chiapa, in New Spain, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf greatly by his zeal in the cauſe of humanity ; and 
from him we have the hiſtory of the Spaniſh cruelties, 
both here and in other parts of the Weſt Indies. Its fort 
is ſaid to be the moſt frequented, as well as the beſt in 
all the iſlands, and one of the fineſt in the world; it be- 
ing ſo large, that a thouſand fail of ſhips may commo- 
diouſly ride in it in the utmoſt ſafety, without either 
anchor or cable, no wind being able to hurt them ; -and 
is ſo deep, that the largeſt veſſels anchor at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſhore. The entrance, which has no bar 
to obſtruct it, is by a channel about three quarters of a 
mile in length, but ſo narrow, that only one ſhip can go 
in at a time. The harbour into which it leads at the 
north weſt corner, is a long ſquare lying north and ſouth; 
the other three corners forming three creeks or bays, 
This city ſtands in the molt fertile ot of the iſland, 
on the weſt {fide of the harbour, in a delightful plain that 
extends along the ſhore, and backwards it is waſhed by 
two branches of the river Lagida. The city is of an 
oval form, and begins about a quarter of a mile from 
the mouth of the harbour. The buildings, which are of 
ſtone, are handſome, but not lofty, and the ſtreets 
are narrow, but clean. Here are eleven churches and 
monaſteries, two handſome hoſpitals, and a fine ſquare in 
the middle of the town, encompaſſed with uniform build- 
ings. The churches which are nificent, are richly 
adorned, the lamps, candleftics, and ornaments for the 
altars, being of gold and filver. Some ſilver lamps of 
moſt curious workmanſhip, are ſo large as to weigh two 
hundred marks, each mark being half a pound. The 
church of the Recollects has twelve beautiful chapels, and 
in their monaſtery are cells for fifty fathers. St. Clare's 
church has ſeven altars, all adorned with plate, and the 
nunnery contains a hundred women and ſervants. The 
church of the Auguſtines has thirteen altars, and that of 
St. John de Dieu nine altars, with a hoſpital for ſoldiers, 
that has a revenue of twelve thouſand pieces of eight, 
The city on the land fide is encompaſſed with a wall 
defended by baſtions, and a caſtle on the fide towards the 
harbour ; at the harbour's mouth are alſo two other ſtrong 
caſtles to defend its entrance: the ſtrongeſt of theſe has 
lines, which extend to the caſtle firſt mentioned, and is 
called the Moro fort: it is built on a rock at the foot of 
too hills, in which is cut a deep ditch, filled with fea 
water, The walls are of a triangular form, with three 
large baſtions planted with forty heavy cannon. From 
this caſtle runs a line mounted with twelve prodigious 
long pieces of cannon, lying level with the water, each 
carrying a ball of thirty-ſix pounds, and theſe are by way 
of eminence called the twelve apoſtles, At the point be- 
tween this caſtle and the ſea is a tower, with a round 
lanthorn at the top, where a man continually watches to 
ſee what ſhips are approaching, of which he gives notice 
by putting out as many flags as there, are ſhips. The 
ſecond of the caſtles at the harbour's mouth is called the 
Puntal, and ſtands on a plain ground on the ſide of the 
entrance, oppoſite to the former. It is a regular fortifi- 
cation, with four good baſtions well planted with can- 
non. The third fort, which was that firſt mentioned, is 
called El Fuerte, or, The Fort, by way of eminence: it is 
a ſmall but ſtrong work towards the end of the narrow 
channel, with four regular baſtions, and another platform 
mounted with about fixty large heavy braſs cannon, 
Beſides theſe three forts there are two others, each of 
twelve guns, which ſtand on the ſhore four or five miles 
from the 
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port. That to the eaſt is called Coxemar, and 


of proviſions. The pork is eſteemed very nouriſhing, and 


it was formerly a rich town, and was taken by the Buc- 


juriſdiction over half the iſland, it has dwindled almoſt to 
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one hundred and twenty guns. 

This city is of more importance to the Spaniards than 
any other in America, it being the place of rendezvous 
for all their fleets in their return from that quarter of the 
world to Spain; and from its lying at the mouth of the gulf 
of Florida, through which they are all obliged to paſs, it 
has been called 57 the Spaniards, the key of the Weſt 
Indies. Here rides the navy of the king of Spain; and 
here meet in September the merchant ſhips from ſeveral 
Spaniſh ports, both of the continent and iſlands, to the 
number of fifty or ſixty fail, to take in proviſions and 
water, in order to return to Spain in a body, Within 
the city is a continual fair till their departure, which js 
generally before the end of the month, when proclama- 
tion is made, forbidding any that belong to the fleet to 
ſtay in the town on pain of death, and upon firing a 
warning gun, they all go on board. 

The inhabitants are generally more familiar than at La 
Vera Cruz, and the women in particular have more li- 
berty, but do not go abroad without their veils. Many 
of them. ſpeak French, and dreſs after the French mode, 
ſome of that nation having ſettled there ſince Spain fell ty 
the houſe of Bourbon, The diet moſt in uſe are hog; 
and turtle, with which all the ſhips complete their tore 


contrary to that of other countries is binding, They cut 
the fleſh of the turtle into long ſlices, and ſtrewing alt 
over them, dry them in the wind. The wine here is 
pretty cheap, but proviſions are in general dear, eſpecially 
wheat bread, which is frequently ſold at a penny an 
ounce, particularly when the e are here; this is 
aſcribed to the want of wheat, which does not thrive 
here, and therefore all they have is imported from abroad. 
The inhabitants, however, in general make uſe of bread 
made of the caſſava root. While the fleets are here, a 
fowl ſells for a noble, and fruit and other things in pro- 
portion, ſo that a man can ſcarce live ſor two pieces of 
eight a day. 

The other principal towns in the iſland are Santa 
Cruz, which is ſeated ſixty - three miles to the eaſt of the 
Havannah, on the ſame coaſt, and has a very good har- 
bour. Porto del Principe, on the ſame coaſt, ſtands 
about three hundred miles ſouth eaſt of the Havannah ; 


caneers, after a ſtout reſiſtance, Near it are ſome ſprings 
of bitumen. 

St, Jago is ſeated in the twentieth degree two minutes 
north latitude, and in the ſeventy-fifth degree forty-ſeven 
minutes weſt longitude, at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, 
on the ſouth eaſt fide of the iſland, about fix miles from 
the ſea. The entrance to the bay is narrow, and within 
it are ſmall iſlands, which ſhelter it from ſtorms, 2nd 
form a commodious harbour. It is a biſhop's ſee, and 
has a cathedral; it had once alſo a Food trade, which is 
now removed to the Hayannah, and though the city has 


nothing. 

Though this ifland was diſcovered in 1492, it was not 
We conquered till the year 1511. The natives 
were treated with all the cruelty that the united paſſions 
of ſavage bigotry, ſuperſtition, and avarice could invent; 
and it is ſaid that ſome millions of them were cut off, 
and that at laſt orders were ſent from the court of Spain 
to exterminate the few remains of its original inhabit- 
ants, which was accordingly executed with barbarous 
punctuality; ſo that the hiſtory of Cuba is no other than 
a relation of the moſt horrible maſſacres, which were in- 
duftriouſly concealed by the Spaniards ; for theſe monſters 
finding gold upon the iſland, concluded that it muſt come 
from concealed mines, and therefore tortured vaſt num- 
bers of the natives, to make them diſcover where theſe 
mines lay; and it is ſaid, that in the ſingle year when 
the governor Velaſquez arrived on the iſland, no fewer 
than fix hundred thoufand of the natives were put to 
death. | 

The houſes of the Havannah were at firſt of no better 
materials than wood, and that town was fo inconſider- 
able in 1535, that it was taken by.the crew of a Freneh 
11 ſhip, who obliged the inhabitants to pay ſeven 


undred ducats to ſave it from being burnt. . The * 
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day after the pirates departure three Spaniſh ſhips from 
exico arrived at the Havanna, and having unloaded 
their cargoes, ſailed in purſuit of the pirate ſhip ; but 
ſuch was the cowardice” of the Spaniſh officers, that the 
irate took all their three ſhips, and returning to the 
— obliged the inhabitants to pay them ſeven hun- 
dred ducats more. 

To prevent the like accidents for the future, the inha- 
bitants of the Havanna built their houſes of ſtone, and 
ran up a fort at the mouth of the harbour; but as the 
town was ſtill open on the land fide, the Engliſh crui- 
zers paid it ſeveral unwelcome viſits, and more than 
once drove the Spaniſh inhabitants into the woods, while 
they plundered the. place. During the war between 
Henry II. of France with Spain, a Dieppe ſhip, with no 
more than ninety men, plundered St. Jago, and after- 
wards attacked the Havanna ; but the Spaniards had been 
ſo often uſed to thoſe viſits, that they had retired to the 
woods ; ſo that the French found no inhabitants there, 
After remaining for ſome time in the town, ſearching in 
yain for plunder, two Spaniards came to them, ſeemingly 
to treat of the ranſom of the town, but in reality to ob- 
ſerve their numbers. The French demanded fix thou- 
ſand ducats for ranſom- money, which the two deputies 
pretended was more than the inhabitants could raiſe, and 
took their leave. Upon their return to their countrymen, 
the majority came to a reſolution to ſurprize the French 
ſword in hand, and accordingly a hundred and fifty of 
them came, under cover of the night, to cut them off 
while aſleep; but the French, after loſing four of their 
number, ſtood to their arms, and ſoon put the Spaniards 
to flight. After this, by daubing the windows and doors 
of the houſes with pitch and tar, of which they found 

at plenty, they ſet fire to the town, and afterwards 
pulled down the walls and the fort. In the year 1669 
the Engliſh Buccaneers under captain Morgan took the 
city of Havanna, and would have kept it could they have 
had the king of England's protection. | 

In July 1741,. admiral Vernon and general Went- 
worth landed at Walthenam harbour in the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the iſland, with a ſquadron of ſhips, made an 
encampment, and erected a fort on the ſhore, to which 
they gave the name of Cumberland harbour and fort. 
They continued there till almoſt the end of November 
following, when the ſickneſs of the men obliged them to 
abandon the iſland. 

The importance of the Havanna to the Spaniards was 
never thoroughly underſtood till after the ſucceſſion of 
the houſe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, and then 
nothing was wanting that could contribute to render it 
impregnable. 1 

hen the amazing ſucceſſes of Great Britain in the 

late war united the three branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, France, Spain, and Naples, in what was called 
the Family Compact, the miſtakes of the former plans of 
war againſt Spain were obſerved, and it was reſolved to 
begin the operations by the attack of the Havanna, This 
momentous plan depending ſo entirely upon military 
knowledge, his majeſty referred, in a great meaſure, the 
execution of it to his uncle, the late duke of Cumber- 
land, whoſe long experience in the army undoubtedly 
rendered him the beſt judge of the abilities of the officers 
who were to be employed in the execution of it. The 
chief command was given to the earl of Albemarle, the 
diſciple of his royal highneſs in the art of war. Admiral 
Pocock, who had acquitted himſelf ſo much to the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his country in the Eaſt Indies, had 


the command of the fleet, and Sir James Douglas | 


was ordered to reinforce him with his ſquadron from 
Martinico. 

The main fleet ſailed on the fifth of March 1761, and 
was joined by Sir James Douglas with his reinforcement 
on the twenty -ſeventh of May off the north-weſt point 
of Hiſpaniola ; the whole armament then conſiſting of 
nineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen ſmaller ſhips of war, 
and about a hundred and fifty tranſports, with ten thou- 
ſand regular troops on board, which were to be joined a- 
bout the time the operations were to commence by four 
thouſand troops more, who were ordered from North 
America, . The admiral, Pe by time, zeſolved to run 
along the northern ſhore of the iſland, through the old 
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ſtreights of Bahama, which form a riarrow -aflage, bound- 
ed on each fide by dangerous ſands and ſhoals about 


nine hundred miles in length. This the approach of th 
hurricane ſeaſon rendered in ſome meaſure neceſſary, — 


che admiral having procured from lord Anſon an excellent 


chart of thoſe ſtreights, conducted their paſſage with ſuch 
77 that they got clear of all danger by the fifth of 
une. 

Fourteen Spaniſh men of war, beſides ſmaller ſhips, 
were then lying in the baſon of the harbour of Hayanna. 
The admiral, with twelve ſail of the line, bore away to 
block them up, and to make a diverſion on one dae, 
while the landing was effected on the other, between the 
two forts, Barcarans and Coxemar, the firſt of which 
was taken poſſeſſion of by the Mercury man of war, and 
the other by the Dragon ; their Fata. which conſiſt- 
ed of e peaſants and negroes, flying into the woods. 
Mean while the earl of Albemarle, favoured by che fire 
of the Dragon, paſſed the Coxamar river, and the army 
lay under arms along the ſhore. 

On the eighth of June lord Albemarle marched to 
Guanamacoa, about fix miles from the landing-place, 
and ſaw fix thouſand of the enemy, drawn up very ad- 
vantageouſly, as if they intended to diſpute his paſſage 
to that village, but they were ſoon diſperſed ; the next 
day his lordſhip formed the army into ty bodies; one 
commanded by general Elliot lay towards the ſouth-eaſt 
of the harbour, extending conſiderably into the country, 
in order to cover the ſiege, and ſecure the foraging patties 
ſent out for proviſions. The other was commanded by 
general Keppel, and was employed in the attack of 
Moro caſtle, While colonel Howe was poſted with a de- 
tachment to cut off the communication between the 
town and the country, and keep the enemy's attention 
divided. The hardſhips the Engliſh army ſuſtained in 
carrying on the ſiege of the Moro caſtle, were inexpreſ- 
ſible: the earth was every where ſo thin, that it was 
with great difficulty they could cover themſelves in their 
approaches. There was no ſpring or river near them 
it was neceſſary to bring water from a great diſtance, 
and ſo precarious and ſcanty was this ſupply, that the 
were obliged to have it brought from their ſhips: roads 
for communication were to be cut through thick woods; 
the artillery were to be drawn a vaſt way over a rough 
rocky ſhore, and ſeveral of the men dropped down dead 
with heat, thirſt, and fatigue, In ſhort, the fiege of 
Moro caſtle was carried on with the utmoſt difficulty; 
and the fire continued with equal fury on both ſides. To 
give the greater effect to the batteries, the Dragon, 

arlborough, and Cambridge, laid their broadfides 
againſt the north eaſt part of the Moro, and a moſt 
dreadful cannonading enſued for ſeyen hours, both from 
the forts and the ſea ; but the ſituation and ſtrength of 
the caſtle gave it great advantages over the ſhips, which 
were terribly ſhattered and obliged to ſheer off. The 
enemy in the fort, who kept up a communication with 
the town, had landed two detachments of grenadiers of 
hve hundred men each, with a great number of negroes 
and mulattoes, to attack the works of the Engliſh on the 
right and left; but they were defeated with the loſs of 
above two hundred men, and a great number wounded, 
At length the batteries from the army had diſplaced many 
of the enemy's guns; but when it was thought that a 
ſpeedy period would be put to the immenſe 25 of 
the beſiegers, the grand battery took fire, and with it 


was conſumed the labour of ſix hundred men for ſeven- 
teen days. 


Sickneſs, the badaeſs of proviſions, and the ſcarcity of 


water, with the heat of the climate, had at length killed 
or rendered uſeleſs two-thirds of the army, and the ſea- 
men were in very little better condition, while the grow- 
ing diſtempers of the ſeaſon, and the expoſed ſituation of 
the ſhips, threatened deſtruction both to the land and ſez 
forces. After inexpreſlible toil the beſiegers batteries 
again took fire, and they had now nothing ts truſt to but 
the arrival of their reinforcemen's ftom North America, 
becauſe whatever loſſes the Spaniards ſuſtained in the 
day time, were repaired in the night, At length the ar- 
rival of the Jamaica fleet inſpired the troops with freſh 
hopes. On the twenty-ſecond of July, a vigorous fally 
of * bundred men, divided into three parties, was 
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made from the town, but they were repulſed with the 
loſs of four hundred men, while that of the beſiegers did 
not exceed fifty men. The ditch which ſecured the caſtle 
was cut in the rock about ſeventy feet deep, and forty 
wide, and though the enemy ſent two boats and a float- 
mg battery out of the harbour, to fire grape-ſhot and 
ſmall arms into the ditch where the miners were at work, 
they were not only repulſed, but a mine was ſprung, 
which threw a part of the wall into the ditch, and-left a 
breach, which though ſmall, the troops were ordered to 
ſtorm. The gatriſon of Spaniards within the caſtle 
was ſtill conſiderable ; but the ſoldiers mounting the 
breach, entered the fort with ſuch amazing intrepidity, 
that the Spaniards, who had been regularly drawn up to 
reſiſt them, loſt all the ſpirit they had before exerted. 
Four hundred of them were cut to pieces, or periſhed in 
the water; four hundred threw down their arms, and 
received quarters. The marquis de Gonzales, the ſecond 
in command, was killed while endeavouring to ſtop the 
ſhameful flight of his men: Don Lewis de Velaſco, the 
governor, with about a. hundred of the garriſon, bravely 

fended their colours till he was killed, to the extreme 
regret of his generous conquerors. The Spaniards then 
directed their fire againſt Moro caſtle, now in the poſ- 
ſefion of the Engliſh. New batteries were erected by 
the beſiegers, ks battered both the Puntal and the 
town from forty- three pieces of cannon and eight mor- 
tars, with ſuch ſucceſs, that flags of truce appeared in 
all quarters of the Havannah, and a meſſenger was ſent 
to the Britiſh camp to ſettle the capitulation, which was 
figned on the fourteenth of Auguſt, by which the men 
of war in the hatbour, as well as the forts and the town, 
were delivered up to the Engliſh, And thus, ſays our 
author, a prophecy which had been long current with 
the 2 in thoſe parts was fulfilled, namely, that 
the Engliſh ſhould one day walk as maſters through the 
ſtreets of the Havannah. . this important con- 
queſt was reſtored to Spain in the nineteenth article. of 
the definitive treaty of 1763- 


SECT. . 
Of PoxrO Rico, 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, 
Soil, Vegetables, and Animals. 77 tion the City 
1 


i 
of Porto Rico, and a conciſe hiftory of the 1ſland. 


1 E next iſland belonging to Spain, is that of Hiſ- 
paniola, but as the moſt valuable part of it belongs 
to the French, we have placed it among the American 
iſlands ſubject to France. We now therefore come to 
Porto Rico, the laſt of the great Antilles that remains to 
be deſcribed, | 
This iſland, which was diſcovered by Columbus in 
1493, received from him the name of St. John; but the 
chief town being afterwards built upon a harbour called 
Rico or Rich, as is ſuppoſed from its excellence, the 
whole iſland has ſince obtained the name of Porto Rico, 
It is ſituated between the eightcenth degree and forty 
minutes north latitude, and between the ſixty- fifth and 
fixty-ſeventh degree weſt longitude, lying about eighteen 
leagues from the north eaſt point of Hiſpaniola, extend- 
ing one hundred and fifty miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
between forty and Wy in breadth, ; 
The foil is beautifully diverſified with woods, vallies, 
and plains, and is extremely fertile. It abounds with 
fine meadows, and a ridge of mountains runs through the 
ifland from eaſt to weſt, The north part, which is more 
barren than the ſouth, has been repreſented by travellers 
as having mines of quickſilver, tin, and lead, with ſome 
of gold and filver;; but there are none of the latter 
worked at preſent... It is well watered with ſprings and 
rivers, and there are reckoned no leſs than twenty-three 
that fall into the ſea on the north or ſouth fide.  ;- 
The rains which uſually render the ſeaſon unhealthy, 
generally fall in June, July, and Auguſt, which would 
otherwiſe be extremely hot, the ſun being vertical, and 
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PorTo Rico. 


the wind is at ſouth eaſt, while at other times it is at 
north eaſt. From eight in the morning till four in the 
afternoon they have a ſea, brecze, but from ſix in the 
morning till this refreſhing gale ſprings up, the air is 
very hot ; but the moſt fly art of the day is at five 
in "” 1 and the coo 4 from three in the morn» 

till ſix. 
The ſoil produces a long coarſe graſs, on which the 
cattle feed, but the inhabitants never make it into hay. 
It bears good ſhip timber, and variety of fruit trees, par- 
ticularly cocoas, pine - apples, mammees, guavas, papahs, 
dananas, plantanes, palms, muſk-melons, oranges, limes, 
pomegranates, citrons, grapes, plums, figs, Jamaica 
pepper, ſpeckled. wood, caſſia fiſtula, the ſenſitive plant, 
and the baſtard cinnamon, together with rice and Indian 
corn; but they make moſt of their bread of the caſſava 
root. The common liquor here, beſides water, is made 
of malaſſes and ſpices mixed together; but the better ſort 
drink a liquor made of ſpices alone, and all the wine is 
brought from abroad. | *. 

The iſland is well ſtocked with wild cattle, which 
were originally of Spaniſh, breed, with goats, hogs, and 
ſheep, Their pork is excellent; as is alſo the fleſh of 
their kids; but their mutton is poor dry food. Here 
are great flocks of parrots, wood-pigeons, and other wild 
and tame fowl, with all manner of European poultry, 


and plenty of fiſh. | | 
ſaid not to exceed ten thouſand. 


in 
1 


The inhabitants are 
This iſland might, however, be rendered one of the moſt 
flouriſhing of all the Spaniſh colonies, if it was not for 
the miſchief to which it is too liable from great droughts, 
hurricanes, and the deſcent; of privateers, b which all 
the ſea-ports have been frequently ruined. The princi- 
pal commodities exported from hence are ſugar, ginger, 
hides, cotton thread, raw cotton, caſa, maſtic, &c. 
They have alſo great quantities of ſalt, and make con- 
kderable profit of their oranges; lemons, and ſweetmeats. 
The inhabitants have many good veſlels, in which they 
trade to various parts of America. 
| The city of Porto Rico is ſeated on the north fide of 
the ifland, in a peninſula which joins to the continent by 
a cauſeway in the eighteenth degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and the ſixty-afth degree thirty-five minutes 
' welt longitude. It is well-built, populous, and both 
the ſeat of the governor and the ſee of a biſhop. The 
cathedral has a monaſtery belonging to it; but the heat 
of the climate- renders it inconvenient to make uſe of 

laſs-windows, and their canvas and wooden lattices diſ- 
— their buildings. The city is defended by a citadel 
and acaftle, and is the center of the contraband trade 
' uſually carried on by the Engliſh and French with the 
ſubjects of the king of Spain, notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of the laws, and the extraordinary precautions taken to 
prevent it; hence it is large, and better inhabited than 
moſt of the Spaniſh cities in America. | bs 

When this iſland was taken by the Spaniards, it is ſaid 
the natives amounted to no leſs than fix hundred thouſand, 
and had the character of a brave gallant people; but the 
Spaniards, by the advantage they had over them in the 
art of war, with much diffculty reduced them, and have 
ſince by degrees quite extirpated them. After which no 
more gold was to be found on the iſland ; though the 
natives had a great deal of it, and on that account were 
murdered, that the Spaniards might have it all to. them- 
ſelves. | 

In 1595 Sir Francis Drake burnt the ſhips in the har- 
bour of Porto Rico, and three years after the town was 
reduced by the earl of Cumberland, who fitted out a fleet 
at his own expence, in which were two regiments of 
queen Elizabeth's troops. He conquered the town with 

reat difficulty, and had thoughts of keeping it; but loſing 
our hundred of his men, who died of the bloody flux in 
a month's time, he abandoned it, after demoliſhing the 
forts, and carried off eighty pieces of braſs cannon and 
a great quantity of plate. In 1615 it was taken and 
plundered: by the Dutch; but they could not take the 
caſtle, which is now in a better condition than ever, 25 
are alſo the other forts. 
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SECT. II. 
Of the Iſlands of TRINIDAD and MAicarerra. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with ſome Obſerva- 
tient on the Conduct of the 222 with reſpect io their 
Maſi India Iſlands, and the Continent. ‚ 
HERE are ſeveral other ſmaller iſlands belonging to 
Spain in this ſea, particularly Trinidad, or Prini- 
dada, which is ſeated in the tenth degree thirty-eight 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſixtieth degree twenty- 
ſeven minutes weſt longitude, forming one fide of the 
ſtraights of. Paria, or Bocca de Drago, and New Anda- 
luſia, in Terra Firma. It is about ſixty-two miles in 
length, and . forty-five in breadth. The ſoil is fruitful, 
roducing ſugar, fine tobacco, Indian corn, variety of 
Ene and ſome cotton trees. It was taken by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1595, and by the French in 1676, who plun- 
dered the iſland and extorted money from the inhabi- 


tants. Ns i 
About five; degrees to the weſtward of Trinidad is 
Margaretta, which is ſeated near the northern- coaſt of 
New Andaluſia, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtraight 
twenty-four miles broad. It is fifteen leagues in length, 
fix in breadth, and, as it is always verdant, aftords a 
very agreeable proſpect. The iſland is very fertile, it 
abounding with paſtures, maize, and fruitz and has many 
groves. A great number of boats were formerly employ- 
ed here in fiſhing for pearls; but this fiſhery is muen de- 
clined, if not . 60 N | 
There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands near the laſt of 
little conſequence, at leaſt to the Spaniards,, who ſeem to 
have paid but ſmall attention to the cultivation of the 
larger and more valuable, and we do not find any thing 
relating to them worthy the obſervation of the reader, 
We ſhall therefore conclude this ſection, and our account 
of the Spaniſh Weſt India iſlands, with ſome obſervations 
on the conduct of the Spaniards, with regard to their 
ſettlemeat of, them. 
The Spaniards, by a ſeries of the moſt inhuman and 
impolitic barbarities, having exterminated the original in- 
habitants of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico, have left 


them A ſo many deſarts, and deprived them- 


ſelves of a thouſand advantages they might have enjoyed 
by an equitable trade with the natives. The commerce 
between the iſlands and the Spaniſh continent is carried 
on by the Barlevento fleet, conſiſting of ſux ſhips of good 
force and burthen, who annually make the tour of Cuba, 
Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, and the coaſt of Terra Firma, 
not only to carry on the commerce between them, but to 
clear the ſea of pirates and illicit traders; and now and 
then a regiſter ſhip ſrom Spain is bound to one or other 
of them. The Spaniards have hitherto ſeemed to keep 
poſſeſſion of them, rather to prevent any other nation 

rowing. too powerful in thoſe ſeas, than from the pro- 
fe they expected to derive from them: for it is certain, 
that ſhould any other nations obtain the poſſeſſion of all 
theſe iſlands, the trade of the American continent, and 
perhaps the continent itſelf, would be entirely at their 
mercy. The Spaniards have, however, lately taken 
ſome ſteps towards the better ſettlement of Porto Rico; 
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and are beginning to open the American trade to ſome 
other towns in Spain beſides Cadiz. They have made a 
difference in point of duty between their own mahufac- 
tures and thoſe of foreigners ; and are opening their eyes 
to the true intereſt of their country. - 
Hitherto, ſays an ingenious author; the tide of wealth 
that cooftantly flowed from America into Spain ran 
through that kingdom like a baſty torrent, which, far 
from entiching the country, hurried away with it all 
the wealth it found in its paſſage. No country in 
Europe has received ſuch vaſt treaſures as Spain. In 
„no country in Eutope is ſeen ſo little money: for 
cc from the time that the Indies fell into the hands of 
Spain, the affairs of that monarchy have been conſtant- 
„ ly going backward. In America their ſettlements were 
carried on conformably to that genius, and to thoſe 
** maxims which prevailed in their government in Eu- 
rope. No means of retaining their conqueſts but by 
extirpating the people; no ſchemes for the advance- 
ment of trade; no attempts at the reformation of abuſes, 
which became venerable in proportion to thy miſ- 
chiefs they had ſuffered by them: in government, 


tyranny ; in religion, bigotry ; in trade, monoply. 
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cc 
cc 
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* When the Spaniards found, to their ambition, which 


was boundleſs, that they bad joined a treaſure which 
was inexhauſtible, they imagined there was nothing 
*© too vaſt for them to compaſs. They embraced athou- 
*« ſand projects at once; many of them noble ones in 
<< theory; but to be executed with different inftruments 
in different parts of the world, and all at a vaſt ex- 


„ pence of blood and treaſure. The wars, which were 
the reſult of theſe ſchemes, and the Indies, which 


were to ſupport them, were a continual drain, which 
** carried off their, people, and deſtroyed all induftry in 
„ thoſe who remained. The treaſure which flowed in 
every year from the New World, found them in debt 
© to every part of the Old; for to the reſt of their reve- 
* nues they had forgot to add that, which is a great 
„revenue itſelf, and the great ſupport of all the others, 
„cc no my. On the contrary, an ill order in their 
© finances at home, and a devouring uſury abroad, ſwal- 
lowed up all their treaſure, whilſt they multiplied the 
* occaſions for it. With the beſt ſcheming heads in 
* Europe, they were every where outrivalled ; with 
© brave and well-diſciplined troops, they were almoſt 
<< always defeated ; with the greateſt treaſures, they were 
«© in want; and their armies were ill provided, and ill 
© paid, Their friends exhauſted them by trade; their 
„ enemies by plunder. WP law new ſtates ariſe out 
«© of the fragments of their dominions ; and new mari- 
e time powers ſtart up from the wrecks of their navy. 
© In ſhort, they provoked, troubled, and enriched all 


« Europe; and at laſt deſiſted through mere want of 


« ſtrength. They were inactive, but not quiet; and 
© they were enervated as much by their lazineſs, during 
this reſerve, as they had been weakened before by their 
« jll-judged activity. At preſent the politicks of Spain, 
«© with regard to America, ſeem to be to preſerve South 
„America, and particularly the navigation of the South 


c effectually the contraband trade, and to encourage 
<« export of their own manufactures.” | 


„ Seas as much as poſſidle to themſelves; to Tm - 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the SPANIS H Dominions on the Continent of AMERI CA: and Grft of 
NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, and MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN. 


8 EC T:;;64. | the evil, Yet though Spain was almoſt depopulated by 
the conſtant migration of her people to the continent of 
Of the Sponiſh Dominion: on the American Continent in gene- | America and the Weſt India iſlands, ſtill the number was 
ral: their Situation, Extent, Climates, and Produce : | very inadequate to the purpoſe of rendering the planta- 
with ſome Refleftions on the Conduct of the Spaniards with | tion lous and flouriſhing, eſpecially as the cruelty of 
reſpect to Population, and the Manner in which Spain be- | the firſt conquerors had almoſt extirpated the natural in- 
came impoveriſhed by the Acquiſition of Gold and Silver, habitants. When America was firſt reduced, it was 
| thought neceſſary to eſtabliſh: great numbers of eccleſia- 
E now come to the continent of Spaniſh Ame--| ftics in the country, for the inſtruction of the natives in 
rica, which is of an amazing extent, it _—_— the Chriſtian religion; and theſe have ſince multiplied to 
from the thirty-fourth degree of north to the fifty-thir ſuch a degree, as to have the moſt pernicious effect upon 
degree of ſouth latitude; extending from Cape Sebaſtian, | population, ' Every province is fiſſed with monaſteries, 
the moſt northern point of California, to the ſtreights of | nunneries, and perſons condemned by ſuperſtition to celi- 
Magellan, a ſpace of between ſix and ſeven thouſand | bacy, and doomed by the tyranny of the church to be 
miles, the whole coaſt of which is on one ſide entirely | denied the gratification of the moth natural paffion. Fhe 
Spaniſh ; but on the other is Braſil, and a comparatively | ſpirit of avarice and oppreſſion which reigns among all 
inconſiderable French and Dutch ſettlement. A great the officers of the crown, who are nerally choſen out 
part indeed of this country is poſſeſſed by the natives, and of families of diſtinction of broken fortiines, ſenſibly af- 
ſome places lie deſolate ; but Spain claims the dominion | fects the ſtate by prejudicing the revenues, diſcouraging 
of the whole: however, it muſt be confeſſed, that | induſtry, and extinguiſhing public ſpitit. But what is 
only a yery ſmall part of it is really cultivated by the | of ſtill more importance is, that the fondneſs the Spa- 
Spaniards, - | | _ | Niards have ſhewn for gold and ſilver, has been equally 
The climate in ſo great an extent of country muſt dif- | prejudicial to the colonies, and to the mother country, 
fer according to the latitude, and other circumſtances ; | fince it has not only prevented thoſe commodities and 
and thus the general opinion, that the Spaniſh American | manufaQtures which in themſelves would prove more va- 
dominions are unhealthy, is, like many other general | luable' than the richeſt mines bf gold and ſilver, but has 
propoſitions, at the ſame time both true and falſe. - Thoſe | diffuſed ſuch narrow and ſordid principles through the 
colonies within or near the tropics are in many places | minds of the people, as are viſibly productive of the moſt 
exceeding hot, while others are remarkably cool; ſome | fatal effects. * 0413- 26-608 611-1 
where the climate is exceeding hot are both healthy and The juſtly celebrated baron de. Monteſquieu, in his 
pleaſant, while others have. an almoſt peſtilential air. Se- admirable work, intitled, The Spirit of Laws, after ob- 
veral of the provinces in New Spain and Peru are bleſſed | ſerving that from the time in which the Spaniards diſco- 
with almoſt; every advantage, and no country affords | vered the gold and filver of America, Spain has been in- 
more delightful ſpots than are to be found in New | ceſſantly — en 1 | | 
Mexico in- the north, Buenos Ayres in the ſouth, and „Gold and filver are either a fictitious, or a repre- 
ſeveral other countries on both ſides the Line in the tem- | ſentative wealth. The repreſentative ſigns of wealth 
perate zones. Where the lands have never been clear- | ** are extremely durable, and in their own nature but 
ed, where the ſoil is marſhy and ſwampiſh, where perio- | little ſubje& to decay. But the more they are multi- 8 
ical deluges of rain pour down from the heavens, we | plied, the more they loſe their value, becauſe the fewer I 
may. eaſily believe the climate muſt be unhealthy, and | ** are the things they repreſent. 
all theſe meet in ſome of the Spaniſh dominions in | * The Spaniards, atter the conqueſt of Mexico and 
America, | | „ Peru, abandoned their natural riches in purſuit of a 
The foil differs no leſs than the climate: ſome coun- | ** repreſentative wealth, which daily degraded itſelf. 


- 
tries conſiſt of the moſt beautiful lawns, paſtures, fields, Gold and filver were extremely ſcarce in Europe, and 5 
And meadows, watered with fine ſtreams, ſhaded with | Spain becoming ſuddenly miſtreſs of a prodigious , 
groves, .and variegated with hills. and valleys; while We ne of thoſe metals, conceived hopes to which 
others only preſent to the eye dreary deſarts, dreadful | “ ſhe never before afpired. The wealth found in the 
rocks, and mountains of a ſtupendous height, vaſt foreſts, | ** conquered countries, great as it was, did not, how- 8 
and the moſt tremendous ſcenes of wild, rude, and un- | ever, equal that of their mines, The Indians con- 
cultivated nature. Several of the Spaniſh plantations | “ cealed a part; and beſides, theſe people, who made no : 
are wonderfully rich and fruitful, abounding in corn, the | other uſe of gold and filver than to give magnificence ; 


moſt beautiful paſtures, trees that afford fruit, ſhade, and | * to the temples of their gods, and to the palaces of 
ornament, odoriferous ſhrubs, medicinal plants, woods, | their kings, ſought not for it with an avarice like ours. L 
and roots, with flowers delightful to the ſenſes ; in ſhort, | „In ſhort, they had not the ſecret of drawing the me- | ; 
almoſt every thing chat nature or art produces, in any << tals from every mine, but only from thoſe in which © 
quarter of the globe, may here be found growing ſpon- | ©* the ſeparation might be made by fire. \ 
taneouſly, or raiſed by labour, in its greateſt pertetion. | ** However, it was not long before the ſpecie of Eu- 
In the boſom of the earth have been found immenſe trea- | rope was doubled; this appeared from the price of e 
ſures of gold and ſilver, and in ſhort, this extenſive ter- | © commodities; which was every where doubled. ) 
ritory alſo produces emeralds, pearls, rich drugs, dyeing The Spaniards raked into the mines, ſcooped out & 
woods, tobacco, ginger, coffee, cotton, and ſweetmeats : | * mountains, invented machines to draw out, water, to . 
— and for the convenience of navigation, it is furniſhed with | ++ break the ore, and ſeparate it; and, as they ſported I 
the nobleſt rivers in the world. « with the lives of the Indians, they forced them to la- 
If we take a view of the country with reſpe& to its in- | bour without mercy. As the ſpecie of Europe ſoon 
habitants, we ſhall find the reaſon why theſe colonies | „ doubled, the profit of Spain diminiſhed in the ſame 
have proved of little ſervice to Spain. The impalitic ex- | proportion; and they had every year the ſame quan- 
pulſion of the Moors proved an irreparable blow to that | * tity of metal, which was become by one half leſs pre- 
monarchy ; and the colonization of America increaſed | “ cious, 
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New Mexico. 


« profit diminiſhed another half. ; 

«« It diminiſhed even more than one half: let us ſee in 
«« what manner. 

« To extract the gold from the mines, to give it the 
c requiſite- preparations, and to import it into Europe, 
«© muſt be attended with ſome certain expence; I will 
«« ſuppoſe this to be as one to ſixty-four. When the 
„ ſpecie was once doubled, and conſequently became 
« one half leſs precious, the expence was as two to ſixty- 
« four. Thus the galleons, which brought to Spain 
« the ſame quantity of gold, brought a thing which was 
« really of leſs value by one half, though the expences 
« attending it had been one half higher. 

If we proceed doubling and doubling, we ſhall find 
« jn this progreflion, the cauſe of the impotency of the 
« wealth of Spain.“ | 


SECT. II. 
Of New Mexico, 


its Situation, Extent, Climate, Rivers, Face of the Country, 
and Produce. A conciſe Account of its Government, and 
of its Indian Inhabitants, | 


18 H E province of New Mexico will not admit of 
our being very explicit in our account of it, ſince 
its boundaries are by no means aſcertained, and the far 
greateſt part of it is ſtill in the hands of the natives, who 
have the happineſs ſtill to enjoy that invaluable bleſſing 
their liberty. It is however ſuppoſed to extend between 
the twenty-eighth and thirty- eighth degree of north lati- 
tude, On the north it is — by very high moun- 
tains, and a country utterly unknown, and never per- 
vaded by Europeans. On the eaſt it has the ſpacious 
country of Louiſiana; on the weſt the Californian lake, 
and the river Colorado; while on the ſouth it is bounded 
by the province of Mexico Proper. 
As it lies in the midſt of the temperate zone, it enjoys 
a very pleaſant climate. The ſummers, indeed, are very 
warm, and the winters pretty ſharp; but then the former 
are neither ſtifling nor unhealthy, nor the latter intenſely 
cold, or deluged with floods of heavy rain, but the air 
is clear and ſalubrious. Thus each ſeaſon is what is 
very deſirable, and extremely agreeable to an European 
conſtitution, 

This country is finely watered with rivers and rivulets, 
though few of theſe are large or navigable. The Rio 
Solado and the Rio del Norte alone deſerve notice ; the 
laſt flowing the whole length of the country, and then 
making a ſweep eaſtward, runs through the province of 
New Leon, and diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of Mexico. 
There are alſo ſeveral ſmaller rivers that fall into the Me- 
xican ſea, and ſome bays, ports, and creeks, on that 
coaſt, which might eaſily be converted into excellent 
harbours, had the Spaniards any ſhare of that diligence 
and commercial ſpirit which animates the other maritime 
powers of Europe. 

The land is beautifully interſperſed with riſing grounds 
and fertile plains, covered with trecs, ſome of which are 
fit for timber, and others produce various kinds of fruit. 
Here are ſaid to be found gold and filver, turquoiſes, 
emeralds, and other precious ſtones. Here are all kinds 
of wild and tame cattle, eſpecially cows, with a prodigi- 
ous variety of fowl ; and the rivers are abundantly ſtored 
with the moſt delicious fiſh. In ſhort, it is affirmed to 
be one of the pleaſanteſt, richeſt, and moſt plentiful 
countries in America, or in any other part of the world. 

New Mexico is divided by ſome 88 into fif- 
teen provinces, and by many of the Spaniſh writers into 
eighteen, of which they give us the names. 

Santa Fe, the capital, is a handſome well built town, 
ſeated near the ſource of the Rio del Norte, in the thirty- 
ſixth degree forty minutes north latitude, and in the one 
hundred and firſt degree fifteen minutes weſt longitude 
from London. It is regularly built, and is the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to that of Mexico, and the ſeat of the 

overnor of the country, who enjoys his poſt five years. 
his governor is enjoined to maintain a conſtant force of fix 
hundred horſe, half of which number, ſays our author, is 
104 
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« Tn double the time the ſpecie ſtill doubled, and the 
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ſeldom kept up, their pay going into the governor's 
pocket, which alone would make a conſiderable ſalary, 
no leſs than four hundred and fifty pieces of eight being 
allowed for the annual ſupport of every ſoldier. 

The natives are eaſy, generous, and pacific, yet ex- 
tremely formidable on account of the dexterity with 
which they handle their bows and arrows. They are 
better provided for their defence than any othet inhabit- 
ants of the new world. When the Spaniards firſt en- 
tered the country, they found the natives well cloathed, 


their lands cultivated, their 41 neat, and their towns - 


built of ſtone, in which they ſhewed ſome knowledge 
in architecture not drawn from the rules of art, but the 
convenience dictated by nature, Their flocks of cattle 
were numerous, and they ſeemed to live in a very com- 
ſortable manner. We are told, that they were ſo ſkilful 
in ſhooting, that at a conſiderable diſtance, they would 
diſcharge an arrow ſo true, as to ſhake the grain out of 
a ripe ear of Indian corn without breaking it. They 
were great lovers of mules fleſh, and upon that account 
frequently ſeized the mules of the Spaniſh travellers, 
leaving their cheſts of ſilver upon the road, becauſe they 
ſet no value upon that metal. They worſhipped the ſun 
and moon, but diſcovered a greater readineſs to embrace 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity than any other of the Ame- 
rican nations, expreſſing no other diſlike to it, but a fear 
that it would oblige them to part with their freedom, 
to which they are extremely attached. Their princes 
were little more than the leaders of their armies, elected 
at the pleaſure of the people, for their wiſdom or valour. 

The Spaniſh writers ſay, that New Mexico is inha- 
bited by a great variety of different nations, intirely un- 
connected with each other; but the principal are the 
Apaches, the ſeveral tribes of whom are diſtinguiſhed by 
their towns and ſettlements, They are a brave, warlike, 
reſolute people, fond of liberty, and the inveterate ene- 
mies of tyranny and oppreſſion, of which the Spaniards 
had fatal experience towards the cloſe of the laſt century, 
when they took arms and ravaged the country planted 
by the Spaniards. At length they were rather appeaſed 
than ſubdued, and ever - have remained the allies, 
but not the ſubjects of Spain. This is all the account 
we are able to give of the preſent ſtate of New Mexico, 
from authors that deſerve any credit, The Spaniards 
have been very ſparing in their accounts of this country, 
which is probably owing either to their indolence or cau- 
tion. However, they have probably but few towns here, 
and an inconſiderable part of the country is cultivated, 
compared with its extent. 


SECT. III. 


Of CAlLitfoRNI A. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, Vegetables, 
and Animals. With an Account of the Manners and Cu/- 
toms of the Natives. | 


'S ALIFORNIA, the moſt northern part of the Spa- 
niſh dominions on the continent of America, to- 
wards the Pacific ocean, received the name of New Al- 
bion, from Sir Francis Drake, who took poſſeſſion of 
it in the name of queen Elizabeth, It is alſo called by 
ſome writers, Iſlas Carabiras. This province was for a 
long time conſidered as an iſtand, but is now found to be 
a peninſula in the Pacific ocean, iſſuing from the north 
coaſt of America, and extending from Cape Sebaſtian, in 
the forty-third degree thirty minutes north latitude, to 
the ſouth eaſt, where it is terminated by St, Lucar, in 
the twenty- ſecond degree thirty-two minutes north lati- 
new = whole peninſula being eight hundred miles in 
ength. 

Ie is divided from Mexico by a gulf, in which are 
many iſlands. The peninſula is very unequal in breadth; 
towards the north it is near two hundred miles wide, 
but at the ſouthern extremity it tapers away, and is 
ſcarcely fifty miles over, 

"Though it lies for the moſt part in the temperate zone, 
the coaſt is very hot in ſummer, but the inland part is 
more temperate. In winter it is very cold, but healthy. 

However, in ſo extenſive a country there muſt 55 


great variations, both of ſoil and climate ; and Califor- 
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hia has not only ſome of the moſt beautiful lawns, but 
has many of the moſt inhoſpitable deſarts in the uni- 
verſe. The lands to the weltward of the river Colorado 
are level and fruitful, interſperſed with delightful woods, 
cool refreſhing ſprings and rivulets, and the moſt en- 
chanting paſtures ahd meadows. Upon the whole, though 
California, on a general view, appears tather rough, 
craggy, and unpromiſing, yet we are affured, that with 
due culture it furniſhes every neceſſary of life. 

California ptoduces large quantities of timber fit for 
ſhip building; and among the ſhrubs is one called pita- 
haya, which is ſaid to be peculiat to California; its bran- 
ches are fihely fluted, and riſe vertically from the item, 
fo as to form a very beautiful top; The ſhrub bears no 
leaves, the fruit growing on the boughs, without ſhade 
or cover, It reſembles a horſe cheſnut, but contains a 
pulp, which has ſome reſemblance to that of a fig · In 
{ome it is white, in others yellow, and ſometimes red, 
but always exquiſitely delicious, it being a rich ſweet, 
tempered with a grateful acid. This peninſula has alſo 
moſt of the fruits to be found in other parts of America; 
and what is pretty extraordinary, there is here a ſpecies of 
manna, ſuppoſed to fall with the dew, and to become 
inſpiſſated on the leaves of the trees. Father Pinolo 
ſays, that without the whiteneſs of refined ſugar; it has 
all the ſweetneſs. © Botaniſts are now agreed, that this 
manna is a juice exſudating from the tree, though the na- 
tives firmly believe that it drops down from heaven. 

California has likewiſe all ſorts of domeſtic animals 
that are commonly uſed in Spain and Mexico, as horſes, 
mules, affes, oxen, ſheep, hogs, goats; and all other 
quadrupeds imported, thrive and increaſe in this country. 
Among the native animals is one called taye, which is 
of the . — of a young heifer, and greatly reſembles it in 
its ſhape; but the head is like that of a deer, and the 
horns, which are thick and curved, reſemble thoſe of 
a ram. The hoof of this animal is large, round, and 
cloven ; the ſkin ſpotted, but the hair thinner, and the 
fail ſharper than that of a deer. The fleſh is greatly 
eſteemed. 

Father Torquemado deſcribes an animal ſomething 
like a buffalo, of the ſize of a ſteer, and nearly of the 
figure of a ſtag: its hoofs are cloven, like thoſe of an 
ox: its neck is long; on its forehead are horns, branched 
like thoſe of a ſtag, and its hair is a quarter of a yard 
long. The tail is a yard in length, and half a yard in 
breadth. 

With reſpeR to the feathered race, beſides the birds 
produced in other parts of America, there are ſaid to be 
many peculiar to this country; but we have no deſcrip- 
tion of any of theſe, the natural hiſtory of California 
being yet in its infancy. It is only mentioned, that the 
coaſt is plentifully ſtocked with peacocks, buſtards, geeſe, 
cranes, vultures, gulls larger than geeſe, cormorants, 
mews, quails, nightingales, larks, linnets, and moſt of 
the birds found in other parts of the world, 

Inſects ſwarm here, as in moſt other warm countries; 
but they are neither ſo numerous nor ſo troubleſome, 
on account of the dryneſs of the ſoil and climate. 

Turtle are caught in the utmoſt plenty on the coaſt, 
and the multitude and variety of fiſh with which the 
gulf of California and the Pacific ocean are ſupplied, is 
almoſt incredible. Salmon, turbot, barbel, ſkate, mac- 
karel, pilchard, thornback, bonetos, ſoles, and all the 
reſt of the finny kind are caught here with very little 
trouble, together with pearl oyſters, fine eating oyſters, 
lobſters, and a variety of other excellent ſhell-hſh. On 
the coaſt of the Pacific ocean is a ſmall ſhell-fiſn, which 
is perhaps the moſt beautiful im the world; its luſtre 
furpaſſing that of the fineſt pearl, and darting its ray 
through a tranſparent varniſh of an elegant vivid blue. 

California is inbabited by ſeveral indian nations, who 
are in general handſome, genteel, ſtrong, vigorous, and 
robuſt ; of a healthy countenance, but very ſwarthy; 
but the paint with which they daub themſelves, and their 
making holes in their ears and noſtrils, are great diſad- 
vantages to their appearance in the eyes of an European, 
though deemed- a great beauty in their own. They ſay 
that their anceſtors came from the north, which might 
be reaſonably inferred from their ſituation, California 


being ſurrounded by the ſea, except on the north, where 
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CALIfoR RIA. 


it joins the continent. They particularly ment; 
cauſe of their coming thither, r 
from a quarrel at a banquet, at which the chiefs of all 
the nations were preſent. This was followed by a blood 
battle, when the defeated party fled to the ſouth, to e 
tabliſh ſettlements in a diſtant country, where they 
might at leaſt avoid ſervitude and oppreſſion. The 
are acquainted with no diviſions or poſſeſſions. On the 
firſt arrival} of the miſſionaries, they were divided int 
tribes, Which acknowledged no chief who had a right 8 
tribute; homage, or external ceremonies. Every father 
was the prince of his own family, but the authority of 
parents over their children ceaſed as foon as they were 
able to provide for themſelves. Yet, in each tribe were 
two or more perſons who gave orders for gathering the 
productions of the earth, directed the fiſheries, and in 
caſe of a rupture with any neighbouring clan, headed the 
forces. This dignity was not acquired by blood, def. 
cent, or ſeniority: he who was the moſt brave, expert 
and eloquent, was promoted to the command ; but his 
authority was limited by thoſe who ſubmitted to his di- 
rections. This occaſional leader conducted them to 
the foreſts and fea coaſts, in queſt of food ; he ſent and 
received meſſages to and from the neighbouring nations : 
he gave the earlieſt notice of any impending danger ; he 
ſpirited up the clan to revenge injuries ; he dire&ted the 
execution; and he headed the people in their wars. In 
Ay particulars, every one was maſter of his own 
I rty. 

Their houſes confiſt of wretched huts, built near the 
few ftreams, wells, or ponds, found in the country, Ag 
they are under the neceſſity of frequent migrations in 
ſearch of food, they eaſily ſhift their reſidence, it requir- 
ing only the labour of a few hours to build a little habi- 
tation fitted for all their purpoſes ; and it is uſual with 
them, in the ſeverity of winter, to live in ſubterraneous 
caverns. 

With reſpect to their dreſs, it conſiſts of a pirdle, 
with a cloth round their waiſts, and a few ornaments 
about their hair, as ſtrings of pearls, which abound on 
the coaſt, and interweaving their locks with beautify! 
feathers. Some wear fillets of neat net-work, Their 
arms are likewife frequently adorned with net-work, or 
ſtrings of pearls, in the form of bracelets. The Indians 
of the north wear their hair ſhort, and inſtead of ſtrings 
of pearl, decorate the head with a ſplendid kind of tiara, 
made of mother of pear], detached from the ſhell by a 
flint, and finely poliſhed on both ſides. Though many 
of the women go as naked as the men, yet they ſhew 
great regard to that decency, fo neceflary to the ſecurity 
of virtue. They generally, indeed, wear a kind of pet- 
ticoat, made of palm-leaves ; and all carefully conceal 
thoſe parts which decency teaches them to hide. A love 
of ornament prevails among the women more than the 
men. 

Their greateſt ingenuity appears in their fiſhing-nets, 
which are made with admirable ſkill, of various colours, 
and ſuch diverſity of texture and workmanſhip, as cannot 
be deſcribed. Father Toraval ſays he can affirm, that of 
all the nets he ever ſaw in Europe and Mexico, none are 
comparable to theſe, either in the mixture of the colour, 
or the ſtrength and workmanſhip, in which they repre- 
ſent a great variety of figures. The nets are woven by 
the men, but the women ſpin and prepare the materia]; 
from plants, and a coarſe fort of thread made from the 
palm. Some of them adorn the head and neck with 
theſe nets ; they are likewiſe uſed for holding fruit, and 
the vegetable productions of the earth, as well as for 
catching fiſh, 

They have a high feſtival at the gathering in of the 
fruits of the earth, when they reſign themſelves to feaſt- 
ing, dancing, and mirth. Whole nights are then ſpent 
in jollity ; they are even ſaid to act a kind of comedies, 
and to be very ſkilful in mimickry. Their dances are 
particularly extolled, and are ſaid to be of various kinds; 
their performers acquit themſelves with agility and 
| 88 repreſenting the different motions of war, 
| fiſhing, hunting, marrying, and whatever is of moft 
| 1 among them, by geſticulation and dumb 
| ew. ; 
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The Jeſuits, who have given a deſcription of this coun- 
try, have inttoduced ſo many abſurd and ridiculous cir- 
cumſtances, that it is, perhaps, impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
truth from fiction, in the account they give of the reli- 

ion and cuſtoms of theſe people. 

Aſter all that has been {aid of this extenſive country, 
it can hardly, with any propriety, be ſaid to be ſubject 
to Spain. The Jeſuit miſhonaries have indeed erideavour- 
ed to propagate the Romiſh religion, and a number of 
them have ſettled in the country, but at preſent a little 
Spaniſh town, near the Cape of St. Lucar, is the only 
place that can be ſtrictly called ſubje& to Spain, and that 
is made no other uſe of than as a place of reſreſument 


for the Manilla ſhip; and its being the head telidence of 
the miſſionaries, 


8 ECT. IV. 


Of MxxIco, or NEW SPAIN. 


{ts Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Minerals; parti- 
cularly Gold and Silver ; its Vegetables, Beafts, Birds, 


Inſecis, and Fiſhes. 

EXICO, or New Spain, the firſt valuable acquiſi- 
M tion of the Spaniards on the continent of America, 
extends from the ſeventh degree thirty minutes to the 
thirtieth degree forty minutes: it is bounded on the 
ſouth eaſt by the iſthmus of Darien, and on the north- 
weſt by New Mexico; it is waſhed by the gulph of 
Mexico and the North ſea on the eaſt, and on the fouth 
and weſt by the Pacific ocean, or South ſea, This coun- 
try ſtretches along the Pacific ocean above two thouſand 
miles, and the coaſt towards the Arlantic ocean cannot 
extend leſs than ſixteen hundred; bur the breadth is very 
unequal, for to the north-weſt it is ſuppoſed to be be- 
tween fix and ſeven hundred miles over, while towards 
as ſouth-eaſt the breadth cannot much exceed fixty 
miles. 

As the greateſt part of Mexico lies within the Torrid 
Zone, the air is exceſſively hot ; but the heat is quali- 
hed with refreſhing ſhowers in the hotteſt months, and 
with land and ſea breezes, which blow alternately ; in 
ſome parts the vapours riſing from agreat number of lakes 
and rivers cool the air, and render it mild, ſoft, and plea- 
ſant. The greateſt heats are during the months of Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, when the ſun is ſeldom ob- 
ſcured by clouds, and the waters 18 dried up, that in 
many places it is difficult to procure any. The rainy 
ſeaſon begins towards the cloſe of April, and continues 
till the month of September, and is always preceded by 
tempeſts of thunder and lightning, which increaſe till the 
month of June, at which time the rains fall as if a ſecond 

deluge was to enſue. | 
On the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, marſhy, 
and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, it is ex- 
tremely unhealthy ; the coaſt is far from being pleaſant, it 
being for the moſi part encumbered with almoſt impene- 
trable woods of mango trees, of a bare and diſagteeable 
aſpect, and which extend a conſiderable way into the 
water. The inland country, indeed, aſſumes a more a- 
greeable aſpect, and the air is more temperate ; here the 
tropical fruits grow in great abundance ; the land is a- 
greeably variegated, and the ſoil extremely fertile, On 
the weſtern {ide the land is not ſo low as on the 
eaſtern, is much better in quality, and abounds with 
plantations, 

'The Spaniards probably choſe to leave the eaſtern coaſt 
in its preſent ſtate of rudeneſs and deſolation, judging 
that a rugged and unwholeſome frontier is a better defence 
againſt an European army than fortifications and armies, 
that are maintained at a vaſt expence; or the ſtrength 
of the inhabitants, rendered by the climate effeminate 
and puſillanimous, and kept ſo by policy. Indeed it 
would be next to impoſſible to make any conſiderable 
eſtabliſhment on that coaſt, that could effe&tually anſwer 
the purpoſes of any power in Europe, without ſtruggling 
with the greateſt difficulties ; and as for a ſudden inva- 
ſion, the nature of the country itſelf is a good fortifica- 

tion. In general few countries under the ſame aſpect of 
the heavens enjoy mote of the benefits of nature, and the 
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neceſſaries of life ; but, like all the tropical countries, it 
is more abundant in fruit than in corn. F 

In almoſt all the accounts of New Spain, we are told 
that mines of gold and ſilver are found in moſt of its pro- 
vinces. It is ſaid that there are no fewer than a thou- 
ſand different mines of ſilver, but gold only in the pro- 
vince of Veragua and New Granada ; thoughthe latter is 
indeed in Terra Firma, but is conſidered as a province 
of Mexico, from its being under the juriſdiction of the 
ſame viceroy; Gold is ſound either in grains, at the bot- 
tom of running ſtreams, or in mines. Acoſta affirms, 
that he has ſeen grains of pure gold that weighed 
two pounds, though in general they ſeldom exceed a 
twentieth part of that weight. The gold in the mines 
runs in veins through a hard ſtone; and it requires a great 
deal of labour and expence to ſeparate it, eſpecially as it 
is generally incorporated with ſilver or copper. Both the 
mines of gold and filver are uſually found in barren rocks, 
mountains, and ſuch places as are entirely unfit for paſ- 
ture and tillage ; as if nature haq wiſely ordained that a 
fertile ſoil, fit for producing every thing neceſſary to the 
life of man, ſhould not be rendered uſeleſs by ſearching 
for thoſe metals, which frequently turn to its prejudice. 
Some of the mines are of an extraordinary depth ; parti- 
cularly that of Pachuca, which is above three hundred 
yards deep, and above. a thouſand negroes are continu- 
ally employed in it. From the mine called the Trini- 
dada no leſs than forty millions of pieces of eight were 
drawn into the royal treaſury, free of all expences, in 
the ſpace of ten yeats, | | 

W hoever diſcovers a mine of gold or ſilvet is at liberty 
to work it, paying the king, and limiting himſelf within 
ſixty yards round the place upon which he has fixed. 
Beyond this fpace another perſon may open a mine, 
leaving five yards between, to ſerve for a partition. All 
the gold and filver, cither dug or found in grains, ought 
to be entered in the royal exchequer; and it is ſaid that, 
though great quantities are concealed, no leſs than two 
millions of filver marks, each weighing eight ounces, are 
annually entered, out of which they coin ſeven hundred 
thouſand marks into pieces of eight, half pieces of eight, 
quarter pieces, royals, and half royals; the value of the 
latter being about three-pence ſterling. FN 

We cannot here forbear extratting ſome obſervations 
from an ingenious work we have often quoted, entitled, 
An Account of the European ſettlements. in America. 
Of the plenty of gold and filver which the mines of 
«© Mexico afford, great things have been faid, and with 
e juſtice ; as this, with the other Spaniſh colonies in 
« America, in a manner furniſh the whole world with 
« filver, and bears a great proportion in gold to the whole 
«© of what the world produces. A late very judicious 
«« colleor of voyages ſays, that the revenues of Mexico 
% can hardly fall ſhort of twenty-four millions of our 
* money. He ſounds this upon a return made by the 
«© biſhops of their tenths, which, without doubt, were 
«© not over-rated ; and that theſe amounted to one mil- 
lion and a half ſterling ; that theſe are about a fourth 
« of the revenues of the clergy ; and that the eſtates of 
e the clergy are about the fourth part of the whole re- 
„ venues of the king, which at this rate amount to 
« twenty-four millions Engliſh. ' He takes another me- 
ce thod of computing the wealth of this province, which 
« is by the fifth paid to the king of the gold and filver 
« dug out of the mines. This he obſerves, in the year 
6 1730, amounted to one million of marks in filyer, each 
« mark equivalent to eight ounces ; ſo that if we com- 
© pute this filver at five ſhillings per ounce, then the in- 
«© habitants receive from their mines ten millions in 
© money. For my part, I neicher diſtruſt the cander 
* or good ſenſe of this writer; but I can hardly avoid 
e thinking he muſt be miſinformed in the accounts upon 
« which he has built his calculation. If New Spain 
„ draws from her filver and gold mines ten millions an- 
« nually, Peru, even ſince the decline of the mines of 
4 Potof, has ſcarce ever been thought leſs rich in filver 
„ than Mexico, and muſt therefore be rated at the ſame 
« proportion, and allowed to yield ten millions more an- 
© nually. New Mexico abounds likewiſe, in very rich 
« filver mines; but that we may not exceed, we will 
<« allow for this province but two millions, which, allow- 
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ing for the large produce of New Spain, is certainly 
% not above the proportion. Chili has, indeed, no in- 
« conſiderable mines of ſilver, but then thoſe of gold are 
«© by far the richeſt in the world; and taking the com- 
«« parative wealth of this province with the others, it 
© cannot be leſs than two millions, if we add to it what 
« is produced in Terra Firma; ſo that the gold and ſilver 
„ raiſed in the Spaniſh colonies cannot be eſtimated at 
« Jeſs than twenty-four millions yearly.” 

Mexico has alſo quarries of jaſper, porphyry, and beau- 
tiful marble; and here alſo are found pearls, emeralds, 
and turquoiſes. | 

No country abounds more with grain, delicious fruit, 
roots, and vegetables of every kind, many of which are 
peculiar to the country, or at leaſt to America. The 
woods on the tops and declivities of mountains conſiſt 
either of fine foreſt or delightful groves of large trees of 
various kinds, unencumbered with bruſh-wood ; ſo that 
a traveller may paſs through them on horſeback without 
any inconvenience, Among the moſt curious ſpecies of 
woods in this country are the cedar, blood wood, maho, 
of which the natives make ropes and cables, lightwood, 
and other trees ; of the fruit-trees and ſhrubs are the cab- 
bage, cacao, or chocolate nut, the venilla, plantains, 
capadillo, avogato-peaer, mammee, mammee-ſapota, the 

rickly-pear, bibby, tamarind, and locuſt tree; the ca- 
Jabaſk, gourds of a prodigious fize, grapes, and many 
others. To theſe may be added the grenadillo de China 
creeping plant, and the mayhey, which furniſhes the na- 
tives with thread for linen and cordage, and alſo with a 
balſam and liquor, which when fermented is as pleafant 
and ſtrong as wine. 

Trees are all the year in leaf, bloſſom, or fruit; and 
every month preſents the mingled appearance of ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn. 

Beſides maize, or Indian corn, the native grain of 
Mexico, the Spaniards have cultivated wheat, barley, 
peas, beans, and other corn, which, with roots and ve- 

tables, are now found growing in every province. 
Rice grows abundantly, and flouriſhes, on account of the 
Jong wet ſeaſons. 

ong the valuable commodities of New Spain are 
the following drugs : copal, anime, tacamahaca, caranna, 
liquid amber, oil of amber, balſam of Peru, which is 
found in Mexico, as well as in that country from which 
it takes its name, guyaiacum, the root mechoacan, 
China- root, and ſarſaparilla; all which are known in the 
ſhops of our apothecaries, and are of great uſe in a variety 
of diſtempers. The other commodities of New Spain 
are cotton, ſugar, cochineal, chocolate, feathers, honey, 
balſams, dying woods, ſalt, tallow, hides, tobacco, 
ginger, amber, pearls, precious ſtones, gold, and filver. 
conſiderable quantity of ſugar is raiſed in this 
country, ſo that there are more ſugar-mills than in 
any part of Spaniſh America ; but all the ſugar is 
uſed in the country, and particularly in the monaſteries, in 
chocolate, ſweetmeats, preſerves, and confectionary wares. 
There is alfo a great home-trade in goods manufactured 
of cotton, They have the beſt indigo in the world, and 
the trade in that and cochineal is managed entirely by 
the merchants of Mexico and Carthagena, who export 
them to Europe, In the province of Guaxaca and 
Guatimala they raiſe the beſt and greateſt quantity of filk 
of any country in New Spain; it is here only pre- 
pared for the needle. Cotton here is very good, and in 
great plenty: it is manufactured largely, for as it is light 
wear, ſuitable to the climate, and all other clothing be- 
ing extravagantly dear, it is generally worn by the com- 
man people; the woollens and linens of Europe being 
rather luxuries worn only by perſons of ſome rank. 
The number of their horned cattle is in a manner in- 
finite; many of them run wild, and a very conſiderable 
trade is carried on in their hides and tallew. Sheep are 
numerous in Mexico, but it does not appear that wool, is 
an article of any conſideration in their trade ; and it is 
not probable that it is of a good kind, as it is ſcarce ever 
found uſeful between the tropics, where it is coarſe, ſhort, 
and hairy, except only in Peru, which enjoys a climate 
different from that of all other countries. Swine are 
equally numerous, and their lard is much in requeſt all 
over the country, where it is uſed inſtead of butter, 
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Mexico. 
Beſides the beaſts already mentioned 


in common with us, they have ſever 
fallow deer, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, foxes, otters. w; | 

b 8 „ Wild. 
cats, pole- cats, porcupines, jackalls, monkies, the peca 
ree, the warree, the guano, the floth, the armadillo the 
N and ounce. We oY 

pecaree is a little, black, ſhort-legge j 

that has ſome reſemblance to a bog. Thel e A 
ther in great droves; and, what is moſt remarkable * 
navel is ſaid to grow upon its back ; and if it be not 
cut off as ſoon as the pecaree is killed, it inſtantly corrupt; 
the whole carcaſe, which is otherwiſe very good food N 

The warree is leſs than the pecaree, which it nearly . 
ſembles, only its navel is in the uſual place. The ſkin 
is thick, and covered with hair, that looks like a coarſe 
fur. Both the pecaree and warree are ſo wild and fierce 
that they will engage either man or beaſt. The Indians 
hunt them down with their dogs, and then ſhoot or kill 
them with ſpears. g 

The guano is ſhaped like a lizard ; the body is as big 
as a man's leg, but grows tapering towards the end of its 
tail, which is very ſmall. They have four ſhort feet with 
claws, are of various colours, as of a dark and light 
brown, of a dark and light green, ſome of them yellow 
and others ſpeckled, hey live in water as well as upon 
the land, and both their fleſh and eggs are very good food. 

The ſloth is about the ſize of a large ſpaniel, has a 
round head, ſmall eyes, and very ſharp teeth and claus: 
he feeds on the leaves of trees, and frequently kills 
them, not leaving a ſingle leaf on the tree he viſits ; but 
he is ſo many days in getting down one tree, and 
climbing another, that though he be fat when he comes 
down, he grows lean -before he can get to the top of 
the next tree. He receives his name from the ſlowne(s 
of his motions, for he is ſaid to be ſeveral minutes in 
& one of his legs three inches, nor will blows 
make him mend his pace, for he ſeems inſenſible of 
ſtripes, and can neither be frightened nor provoked. 

Here is an animal called a quaſh, which is bigger than 
a cat; its head reſembles that of a fox, with * ears 
and a long noſe: the legs are ſhort, and it runs up 
trees like a cat; the body is covered with a fine yellow 
hait, and the fleſh is very good meat. The young ones 
* be tamed, and are as diverting as a monkey. 

he monkeys of Campeachy are very ugly ; they are 
much larger than a hare, and have tails two feet and a 
half long; the body and upper part of the tail are co- 
vered with a coarſe, long, black hair. They keep to- 
gether twenty or thirty in a company, rambling over the 
woods, leaping from tree to tree, and if they meet with: 
a ſingle perſon, he is in danger of bcing torn to pieces 
by them; at leaſt they chatter and make a terrible noiſe , 
ſome throw things at him, while others ſcatter their water 
and dung about his ears: they hang themſelves by the 
tail on the boughs, and ſeem to threaten him all the way 
he paſſes ; but where two or three people are together they 
uſually feamper away. 

With reſpeR to the feathered race, we find in Mexico 
tame poultry, turkies, pigeons, parrots, parakeets, ma- 
caws, quams, curaſoes, cockricoes, bill-birds, humming- 
birds, black-birds, eagles, vultures, pelicans, cormorants, 
batts, and a multitude of others. 

The macaw is ſhaped much like a parrot, but is twice 
as large; the feathers of the body are of ſeveral bright 
and lively colours, particularly red, blue, and green : it 
has a buſhy tail, with two or three long ſtraggling fea- 
thers, red or blue; the pinions of the wings of ſome of 
them are red, and of others blue; and their beaks yellow: 
they make a great noiſe in the morning, reſembling a 
hoarſe human voice : they will imitate not only the 
voices of the Indians, but their way of ſinging, and alſo 
mimic the noiſe of almoſt any bird or animal; and may 
be taught to talk, The natives tame them, and, when 
they are uſed to their houſes, ſuffer them to fly to the 
woods in the day-time, among thoſe that are wild, and 
they return in the eveniag to the houſe or plantation they 
belong to. There are great plenty of theſe birds in 
Mexico; and they are not only extremely beautiful and 
entertaining, but their fleſh, though black and pretty 
tough, is wel} taſted, Tue 
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The quam is a wild land-fowl of the ſize of a hen- 
turkey, which it reſembles in its bill ; the feathers are of 
a dun colour, the tail is ſhort, and darker than the reſt of 
the feathers, It feeds upon berries and other fruit, and 
the fleſh is very good food. 

The curaſoe is larger than the quam, but much of 
the ſame ſhape : the cock has a crown of black or yellow 
feathers on his head, with red looſe fleſh on his neck 
like a turkey-cock ; but the hen has neither. They have 
a big groſs voice, which the natives think melodious. 
The fleſh is tolerably good, but the bones ſo noxious 
that the natives bury them, and will not ſuffer a dog to 
eat them. 

The cockricoes are of the colour of a partridge, but 
ſomewhat leſs, and their legs longer. They delight 
in creeks and watery places ; are remarkable for their 
calling one another morning and evening, and are eſteem- 
ed delicious food. 

They have two ſorts of pheaſants ; the one of a dark 
colour, with black wings and tail, which they call gri- 
tones; and the other, much larger, called royal, from a 
tuft which appears like a crown upon its head. The 
batts of this country are as large as pigeons. 

In all hot countries there are a By hh of poiſonous 
and troubleſome reptiles and inſects, as ſnakes, ſcorpions, 
centipees, ſpiders, toads, ants, and muſkettoes. 

Among the various kinds of ſerpents is a yellow ſnake, | 
as big as the ſmall of a man's leg, and fix or ſeven feet 
long. This is a lazy animal, that takes little pains to 
hunt for its prey, but lies concealed, and ſurprizes the 
lizards, guanoes, and other ſmall animals paſſing by. 
There is alſo a green ſnake, about the thickneſs of a ſmall 
cane, and four or five feet in length : theſe lie amon 
buſhes and trees, full of leaves, and prey chiefly on ſmall 
birds, Here is alſo a dun-coloured ſnake about two feet 
Jong, that frequents houſes, and kills mice and other 
vermin, and is fo harmleſs that no body endeavours to 
kill it. There are many other ſnakes, and particularly 
the rattle-ſnake, of which we have already given a very 
particular account. | | 

The locuſt is an inſet that brings deſtruction where- 
ever it comes, and is moſt found in hot countries, where 
they ſometimes appear in ſuch clouds as to hide the ſun, 
and darken the brighteſt day. They are much like the 

raſshonper; but larger, and have wings. While Mr. 
Gage was in Mexico, a cloud of theſe inſets viſited that 
part of the country where he reſided, lighting upon the 
trees and ſtanding corn; and in one night devoured both 
the fruit and leaves of the trees, and conſumed the corn 
in every field where they fell. The high-ways were co- 
vered with them, and neither the plantations of ſugar or 
indigo eſcaped. Upon the approach of this winged army, 
all people were commanded out into the fields, with 
trumpets, braſs pans, kettles, and every thing that would 
make a noiſe, to frighten them away. 

On the coaſts and the banks of the rivers ate caught 
alligators, ſeveral ſorts of turtle, with oyſters and muſcles 
of a prodigious ſize, lobſters, crabs, and ſhrimps. Among 
the other fiſh are the paracoad; which is about three feet 
and a half in length, and it is ſaid will attack a man in 
the water. It is a firm well taſted fiſh; but ſome of them 
have been found unwholeſome food: | 

The gar-fſh reſembles the former, but is leſs, and has 
a lon = bone in its ſnout, like a ſword-fiſh ; only 
the ſword-fiſh's bone is flat, and indented like a ſaw, 
while that of the gar-fiſh reſembles a ſpear, it being round, 
ſmooth, ſharp at the end, and about a foot long. Theſe 

ſwim very ſwift, frequently leaping out of the water, 
and ſkimming, as it were, juſt above the ſurface, for 
twenty or thirty yards ; then wetting their fins, ſpring 
forward again, darting themſelves with ſuch force, that 
they will ſtrike their long ſpear through the fides of a 
canoe, ,or the body of a man, if they meet with him in 
the water, Theſe are eſteemed well taſted, wholeſome 
food, | | 

Mullets and ſnooks are very plentiful z as are alſo 
Spaniſh mackerel, which reſemble thoſe of Europe, but 
are above a yard in length, and nine or ten inches round. 
Here are alſo the old-wife, the cavally, the turpom, and 
ſeveral other kinds of fiſh. In the lakes and rivers are pike 
and carp, with plenty of others that are excellent food, 
105 
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Of the three Audiences of Mexico, with whatever is moſt re- 
markable in each, including a Deſcription of the Cities and 
Trade of Mexico, Acapulco, Los Angelos, La Vera Crux, 


and Guatimala, 


N order to give a more diſtin idea of this extenſive 
country, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe it under its 
three grand diviſions, called audiences, Guadalajara, 
Mexico Proper, and Guatimala, all of which are under 
the government of the ſame viceroy, and are ſubdivided 
into ſeveral provinces, | 

2 alſo called Galicia, is bounded on the 
north by New Mexico, on the eaſt and ſouth by the au- 
dience of Mexico, and on the weſt it is waſhed by the 
South ſea and the gulph of California ; containing a ſpace 
of eight hundred miles in length, and above five hundred 
in breadth, It is divided into ſeven provinces, and being 
the moſt temperate diviſion of the empire, is generally 
pleaſant and healthy. Theſe provinces are Guadalajara 
Proper, Zacatecas, New Biſcay, Cinaloa, Culiacan, 
Chametlan, and Xaliſco. | 

The capital, called Guadalajara, is the ſeat of the 
royal courts of judicature, a biſhop's ſee, and is pleaſantly 
ſeated on the north banks of the river Bareinja, It has 
ſeveral churches, beſides the cathedral, with ſome mo- 
naſteries and nunneries. This audience is celebrated for 
the richneſs of the ſilver mines and its fertility, In each 
of the provinces are ſeveral towns, and that of Cinaloa 
is rendered extremely pictureſque, by a number of beau- 
tiful caſcades falling in ſtreams down the mountains. In 
this audience is the lake of Chapala, which is ſaid to be 
forty leagues in compals. 

The audience of Mexico is beyond compariſon the 
moſt valuable of the Spaniſh dominions north of the 
equator, On the eaſt it is bounded by the gulph of 
Mexico, on the ſouth-eaſt by the audience of Guatimala, 
on the ſouth-weſt by the South ſea, and on the north< 
weſt by the audience of Guadalajara. It extends about 
ſix hundred miles in length, and in ſome places near as 
much in breadth ; yet it is only about fixty leagues in 
breadth from ſea to ſea acroſs the province of Guaxaca. 

This audience, in rich commodities, gold, ſilver, and 
precious ſtones, far ſurpaſſes all the reſt of the empire, 
as it likewiſe does in its ſpacious extenſive vallics, the 
fertility of its arable lands, paſturage, and variety of fruits. 
The great lakes, rivers, and ſea-ports, with which it a- 
3 not only furniſh the inhabitants with plenty of 
excellent fiſh, but give them great advantages in trade, 
both foreign and domeſtic. It is divided into nine pro- 
vinces, namely, Mexico Proper, Mechoacan, Panuce; 
Tlaſcala, Guaxaca, Tabaſco, Jucatan, Chiapa, and 
Soconuſco. 

The province of Mexico Proper, which greatly exceeds 
the reſt, contains the capital, Which is of the ſame name, 
and is ſeated in the lake of Mexico, on the eaſt ſide of 4 
valley, at the foot of a range of hills, in the twentieth 
degree north latitude, and the hundred and firſt degree 
ten minutes weſt longitude, about a hundred and fevent 
miles weſt of the EE of Mexico, and a hundred and 
ninety north of Acapulco. This is the capital of the 
. the reſidence of the viceroy, the ſeat of the 
firſt audience or chamber of juſtice, and the ſee of an 
archbiſhop. This is thought to be the moſt regular- built 
city in the world. It is a perfect ſquare, each ſide ex- 
tending half a league, and conſequently the whole is a- 
bout two leagues, or ſix miles in circumference, There 
is a great ſquare in the middle of it, from whence the 
ſtreets run in direct lines, either north and ſouth; or 
eaſt and weſt, croſſing each other at rigbt angles; ſo 


that the length and breadth of the city may be diſcerned 


at the corner of every ſtreet. There are five entrances 
into it, but it has neither gates, walls, nor artillery. 


The houſes are built very ſtrong of brick and ſtone, but 


not very high, on account of its being ſubject to earth- 
quakes, — great pait of the town ſtanding upon a 


moraſs, this occaſions the foundations of ſome of them 
to ſink ; but what is ſtill worſe, it is ſubject to inunda- 
tions from the ſtreams which flow down from the moun- 
tains into the lake, ſo that it is often in danger of being 
overflowed, 
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overflowed, and indeed many of the houſes. and inhabi- | 
tants have been actually ſwept away by floods, . 
they have been at a vaſt expence in making canals, 
dykes, and fluices to carry off the water ; ſo that it has 
often been debated, whether they ſhould not abandon 
the city, and build another upon better ground. All 
the buildings are convenient, and the public edifices mag- 
nificent, Here are twenty-nine cathedrals and churches, 
and twenty-two monaſteries and nunneries, of the wealth 
of which we may form ſome judgment from the revenue 
of the grand cathedral, which amounts to near eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling a year, out of which the arch- 
biſhop has fifteen thouſand pounds, beſides vaſt ſums that 
ariſe by perquiſites. The cathedral is a magnificent 
pile, built in the form of a croſs, which, with the cloy- 
ſters and dwellings of the clergy adjoining to it, take up 
a large ſpace of ground in the city, and was ſixty years 
in building, at the expence of above two millions of 
pieces of eight. The paintings, gilding, and carving are 
extremely fine, and it contains abundance of beautiful 
altars and chapels on each fide; the high altar, which 
ſtands in the middle of the choir, coſt fif thouſand 
pieces of eight. The image of the Virgin Mary is of 
maſly ſilver, adorned with rubies and pearls to the value 
of thirty thouſand pieces of eight, and is once 2 year Car- 
ried in proceſſion, when a number of maids draw lots 
for three hundred pieces of eight for their marriage por- 
tions. The chalice for the ordinary ſervice is worth 
eleven thouſand, being of gold, chaſed, and ſet with 
rubies. The hoſt is here carried to the ſick perſons not 
on foot, as in other countries, but in a coach drawn by 
four of the fineſt mules that can be had from Europe. 

The great ſquare, or market, in the middle of the 
city is extremely magnificent, and has piazzas on one 
ſide, under which are ſome of the richeſt ſhops in the 
world ; and on another ſtands the magnificent palace of 
the viceroy, the principal front of which faces the ſquare, 
and is not inferior to the palace at Naples. a 

The palace of the marquis de Valle, as it is called, is 
one of the nobleſt pieces of architecture any where to be 
met with. It is built on the very ſpot where formerly 
ſtood the palace of Motezuma, and takes up nearly the 
ſame ſpace. 

Beſides the churches and monaſteries there are ſeveral 
hoſpitals richly endowed ; among the reſt is one for 
young maids who are left orphans ; theſe are handſomely 
maintained while they live ſingle, and are allowed five 
hundred pieces of eight when they marry. There is 
another hoſpital erefted for thoſe who have venereal com- 
plaints, which has a revenue of thirty-ſix thouſand pieces 
of eight per annum; and a third for ſick prieſts. 

I be ſeveral trades have their reſpective ſtreets : a very 
ſpacious one that runs from the ſquare belongs to the 
goldſmiths, and has the ſhops furniſhed with ſuch a va- 
riety of utenſils and ornaments of gold, filver, and jewels, 
as is not to be paralleled in any city in the world, par- 
ticularly with gilt plate in ſervices and ſets, and with vaſt 
quantities of rubies, emeralds, and pearls. The ftreet 
of St. Auſtin, where the mercers expoſe their rich filks 
to ſale, has a very grand and beautiful appearance, The 
ſtreet called Tacuba, where the tradeſmen who deal in 
braſs, ſteel, and iron reſide, is very long and ſpacious, 
But Eagle-ftreet, which is inhabited by the nobility, 
gentry, and great lawyers, is ſaid to excel all the reſt in 
magnificence, | 

he city is ſupplied with freſh water from a hill at 
three miles diſtance, to which an aqueduct ſupported on 
arches extends from the city. | 

There is apleaſant park well planted and adorned with 
fountains, and other water-works, whither the quality of 
both ſexes and the gay part of the town reſort every 
evening, ſome in coaches, and others on horſeback ; 
and here the young cavaliers endeavour to recommend 
themſelves to the ladies by feats of activity and horſeman- 
ſhip. Several hundreds of coaches are frequently ſeen 
here, with numerous retinues of black ſlaves. It is faid 
that the negro girls who run by the coaches of the ladies 
wear bracelets of gold, pearl necklaces, and jewels in their 
ears; while the black foot-boys are covered with lace 


and embroidery. | | | 
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Though this city is no ſea- port, nor has a commun 
cation with the ſea by any navigable river, it has a pro- 
digious commerce, and is itſelf the center of all the trade 
carried on between America and Spain on the one hang 
and between America and the Eaſt Indies on the other; 
for here the principal merchants reſide; here the greateſt 
part of the buſineſs is negociated, and the goods that paſs 
from Acapulco to La Vera Cruz, or from La Vera Cruz 
to Acapulco, for the uſe of the Philippines, and in a 
great meaſure for the uſe of Peru and Lima, all paſs 
through this city, and employ an incredible number of 
horſes and mules in the carriage. Hither all the gold and 
ſilver comes to be coined ; here the king's fifth is depoſit- 
ed, and here is wrought all that immenſe quantity of 
utenſils and ornaments in plate which is every year ſent 
into Europe. | 
One of the principal diverſions of the citizens is fiſh. 
ing in boats upon the lake, whither they carry wine and 
cold proviſions to regale themſelves with upon the water. 
This lake, on the weſt fide of which Mexico is ſituated, 
is about fifteen miles in length from north to ſouth, but 
the breadth is very 1 however, in the broadeſt 
part it is ſomething more than twelve miles, and the 
north end of it is ſcarce fo broad. Tothe north of this lake 
are three others that have a communication with it b 
canals, and on the ſouth are two other lakes, divided 
from it only by a cauſeway, 

The neighbourhood of Mexico is rendered extreme! 
pleaſant by the numerous palaces, country ſeats, mowed. 
teries, and villages either on the iſlands in the lakes, or 
on the banks of the ſeveral lakes within view of the city, 
to which the citizens reſort in boats, when they are dil- 
poſed to retire from the hurry of the town, 

It cannot be exactly aſcertained what number of 
ple are in the city; it is certainly very conſiderable, and 
is by many computed at ſeventy or eighty thouſand. The 
bulk of the people are blacks and mulatroes, there having 
been abundance of black ſlaves brought hither, who have 
obtained their freedom and married with the natives, and 
their deſcendants are very numerous. There is alſo a 
ſtrange mixture of Spaniſh and Indian blood. The pure 
Spaniards, and thoſe deſcended from Spaniſh anceſtors on 
both ſides are a very ſmall number, both here and in the 
other towns of Mexico. 

The port neareſt to this city is Acapulco, which is 
alſo in the province of Mexico Proper, and is a celebrat- 
ed port on the South ſea, in the ſeventeenth degree north 
latitude, and the hundred and ſecond degree of weſt lon- 
gitude, upwards of two hundred miles diſtant from the 
capital. It has one of the deepeſt, ſecureſt, and moſt 
commodious harbours in the South ſea, and indeed almoſt 
the only good one upon the weſtern coaſt of New Spain. 
The entrance of the harbour is defended by a caſtle of 
tolerable ſtrength ; but the town itſelf is ill built, and 
makes but a miſerable figure except at the time of the 
fair, when it entirely changes its appearance, and becomes 
one of the moſt conſiderable marts in the world. About 
the month of December the great galleon, which makes 
the whole communication between America and the Phi- 
lippines, after a voyage of five months, arrives here, load- 
ed with all the rich commodities of the Eaſt ; nutmegs, 
mace, cloves, pepper, cinnamon, china, Japan wares, 
callicoes plain and painted, chints, ſilks, muſlins of all 
ſorts, precious ſtones, and rich drugs, At the fame time 
the annual ſhip from Lima arrives, and is computed to 
bring not leſs than two millions of pieces of eight in ſil- 
ver, beſides quickſilver, cacao, drugs, and other value- 
able commodities, to be laid out in the purchaſe of Eaſt 
India goods. Several other ſhips from different parts of 
Chili and Peru meet upon the fame occaſion ; and, be- 
ſides the traffic for the Philippine commodities, this cauſes 
a very large dealing for every thing thoſe countries have 
to exchange with one another, as well as for the purchaſe 
of all forts of European goods. The fair ſometimes laſts 
for thirty days, he goods are no ſooner diſpoſed of 
than the galleon prepares to ſet out on her voyage to the 
Philippines, with her returns chiefly in ſilver, but with 
ſome — goods and American commodities. 

When this ſair is over the town is comparatively deſert- 
ed ; however, it remains during the whole year the moſt 

| 2 conſiderable 


Mexico. 


conſiderable port in Mexico, from whence what exceeds 
their own conſumption is ſent by land-carriage to La 
Vera Cruz to paſs over to Terra Firma, to the iflands, 
and a ſmall quantity even to Spain, 

In the province of I laſcala, or Los Angelos, which is 
ſaid to be the beſt peopled by Indians of any in Mexico, 
is the city of Puebla de Jos Angelos, or the city of Ange- 
los, which is ſeated in a fine valley on the banks of the 
river Zacatula, in the nineteenth degree of north latitude, 
twenty-five leagues to the eaſtward of Mexico; The 
buildings are principally of ſtone, and, like the other 
Spaniſh towns, has a beautiful ſquare in the middle; from 
whence run the principal ſtreets in a direct line, which 
are croſſed by others at right angles. On one fide of the 
ſquare is the cathedral, which has a magnificent front, 
while theother three ſides have handſome uniform piazzas, 
under which are the ſhops of the principal tradeſmen, 
T here are here many beautiful and magnificent parochial 
and conventual churches ; with ſeveral rich monaſteries 
and nunneries. The city is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Mexico, and ſome judgment may 
perhaps be formed of the wealth of the inhabitants from 
the revenue of the biſhop and chapter ; the former has 
eighty thouſand pieces of eight per annum, and there are 
two hundred thouſand more annually paid to the canons 
and officers of the church. The people of this city in 
general are exceeding wealthy, though the laity in this 
part of the world cannot pretend to vie with the clergy 
either in eſtates or influence. 

In the province cf Tlaſcala is alſo the city of La Vera 
Cruz, which is ſeated in the gulph of Mexico, in the 
nineteenth degree ten minutes north latitude, about two 
hundred miles ſouth-eaſt of Mexico. It is fituated in a 
barren ſandy plain, but is conſiderable on account of its 
excellent harbour, which is naturally defended by rocks : 
but on one fide the town is expoſed to clouds of dry 
ſand, and on the other to the putrid exhalations of bogs 
and marſhes, which impregnate the air with the moſt per- 
nicious vapours. The town extends from eaſt to welt, 
but is not more than half a league in circumference. The 
walls are of little uſe, the ſands being in many places 
level with the tops of them ; but the caſtle and forts are 
ſo ſituated, as to be a defence to the ſhips in the harbour. 
The town is very poor, moſt of the houſes being no 
better than thatched cottages, inhabited by fiſhermen ; 
but the Spaniſh garriſon conſiſts of a troop of ſixty horſe 
and two companies of foot. From this port the wealth 
of Mexico is poured out upon the Old World, and from 
this port they receive the numberleſs luxuries and neceſ- 
ſaries that the Old World yields them in return. The 
annual fleet from Cadiz, called the flota, arrives about 
the latter end of November, and then vaſt multitudes re- 
ſort to La Vera Cruz from all parts, living in little huts 
or tents while the fleet remains there ; their valuable mer- 
chandize being depoſited in ware-houſes built for that 
purpoſe. The fleet ftays there during the winter, and 
upon its departure all the people of ſubſtance retire on 
account of their health. 

This fleet, which fails only from Cadiz, conſiſts of 
about fourteen or fifteen large merchant ſhips from four 
hundred to a thouſand tons burthen, under the convoy 
of three or four men of war. They are loaded with al- 
moſt every ſort of goods which Europe produces for ex- 

rtation; all ſorts of linens, woollens, filks, velvets, 
— cutlery, glaſs, watches, clocks, quickfilver, 
wrought iron, horſe-furniture, ſhoes, ſtockings, books, 
pictures, military ſtores, wine, and fruit; ſo that all the 
trading parts of Carpe are highly intereſted in the cargo 
of the fleet, Spain ſends out little more than the wine 
and fruit, and this with the freight and commiſſions to 
the merchants, and the duty to the king, are almoſt all 
the advantages that kingdom derives from her commerce 
with the Indies. The ware-houſes of La Vera Cruz are 
conſtantly full of European goods and commodities, and 
its trade may be reputed nearly equal to all the commerce 
of Spaniſh America, though it is chiefly confined to the 
time the flota ſtays there, " 

The province of Tabaſco, which is waſhed on the north 
by the bay of Campeachy, is the place where logwood 
principally grows; the land near the coaſt is generally ſo 
flat and low, that it rains nine months every year, and, 
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| according to Dampier, remains under water ſix or ſeyert 


months, during which the logwood-cutters uſually work 
up to the knees in mud and water in felling the trees, 
and can ſcarce find a dry ſpot to build their hats on. On 
the coaſt are almoſt impenetrable thickets of mangroves 
and bamboos j but farther up the country are fine ſavan- 
nahs and gentle riſing hills, adorned with variety of fruit- 
trees, and the banks of the river Tabaſco ate ſhaded with 
large trees, particularly cabbage trees a hundred feet 


high 

The province of Jucatan is a peninſula ſeated in the 
gulph of Mexico, between the bays of Campeachy and 
Honduras, and is generally flat low land, with ſcarce any 
hills, unleſs on the weſtern part. It is thinly inhabited, 
for the air is exceffive hot; and the lands near the coaſt 
frequently under water. Its chief produce is logwood, 
cotton, and ſalt. The only Spaniſh town in this exten- 
five coaſt is Campeachy; ſeated on the weſt ſide of the 
peninſula facing the ſea; and has a fine appearafice; it 
being built of ſtone, and encompaſſed with a good wall; 
with a ftrong citadel mounted with ſeveral pieces of 
heavy cannon placed at one end for its defence. 

The audience of Guatimala forms a very fine country, 
capable of great improvements. It is bounded on the 
north-weſt by that of Mexicd ; on the north-eaft by the 
North ſea ; on the ſouth-eaſt by the province of Darien, 
or Terra Firma; and on the ſouth-weſt by the South 
ſea ; thus enjoying every advantage of ſituation with re- 
ſpeR to commerce. It is about a thouſand miles in length 
from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, but ſcarce halt ſo 
broad in any part, and in ſome not a hundred miles in 
breadth : it is ſubdivided into the ſix following provinces: 
Guatimala Proper, Vera Paz, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Coſta Rica, and Veragua the two laſt provinces are; 
however, placed by the learned Don Antonio de Ulloa 
within Terra Firma, | 

This province is mountainous, filled with volcanoes 
that have dreadful fiery eruptions; and ſubje& to earth- 
quakes. It has, however, rich and fettile vallies that a- 
bound with corn, and paſtutes that feed an incredible 
number of cattle ; with rich drugs for dying, ſome filyet 
mines, and ſugar plantations. Great quantities of bees- 
wax are alſo exported out of this province, 

St. Jago de Guatimala, formerly the capital of the au- 
dience, and one of the fineſt cities in New Spain; was 
deſtroyed in 1541 by a dteadful earthquake and a neigh- 
bouring volcano. — appeared a more terrible and 
awful ſcene : the day preceding it a prodigious noiſe was 
heard from a volcano ſeated in the mountain above the 
city, which was ſucceeded in the night by a furious ex- 
ploſion, as if the mountain, ſays our author, had diſ- 
charged all her bowels. This mountain has two tops; 
from one of which iſſued fire, and from the other a tor- 
rent of water, which ſwept all before it, and carried off 
the houſes and inhabitants. The horror of this ſcene 
was heightened by one of the moſt dreadful earthquakes 
ever felt in any part of the globe; and a hundred and 
twenty thouſand Spaniards and natives loſt their lives, 

New Guatimala, the preſent capital of the audience 
and province, the reſidence of the preſident and royal 
courts, the ſee of a biſhop, the ſeat of an univerſity, and 
the center of the trade of theſe parts, is ſituated in a beau- 
tiful plain at a good diſtance from the fatal volcano ; yet 
all their precautions cannot ſecure it againſt the dreadful 
earthquakes ſo frequent in this country. It is neverthe- 
leſs well built and inhabited; the cathedral and pariſh- 
churches are exceeding rich, and here are two very fine 
monaſteries, a nunnery, and an hoſpital. The citizens 
trade largely, not only with all the provinces of Mexico; 
but even with Peru. 


SECT. VI. 


the different Ranks of People among the preſent Mexicans 
45 1 Manners, . and Government of the — 
niards and Creoles. | | 


EXICO is at preſent inhabited by 4 mixed people, 
conſiſting of the native Indians, the Spaniards, and 


the negroes ;z and the deſcendants of theſe are divided and 
| diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed by various names; as the unmixed deſcend- 
ants of the Spaniards, who are called Creoh, or Creoles; 
the Meſtizes, or iſſue of the Spaniards by the native In- 
dians; the Meſtiches, or the iſſue of ſuch iſſue ; the Ter- 
ceroons dez Indies, or the children of the laſt married 
to Spaniards ; and the Quarteroons dez Indies, who are 
their deſcendants, and are allowed the ſame privileges as 
true Spaniards, The iſſue of an European and negro is 
called a mulatto ; beſides which there is a mixed breed of 
negroes and Indians, which is generally deemed the loweſt 
rank of the people, 

The whites are either born in Spain, or Creoles: the 
native Spaniards are moſtly in offices and in trade, and 
have the ſame characters and manners with the Spaniards 
of Europe; the ſame gravity of behaviour, the ſame na- 
tural ſagacity, the fame indolence, and a ſtill greater 
ſhare of pride and ſtatelineſy; for they here conſider 
their being natives of Old Spain as a very honourable 
diſtinction, and are, in return, looked upon by the 
Creoles with no ſmall ſhare of hatred and envy. The 
latter have little of that firmneſs and patience which 
diſtinguiſhes the native Spaniard. ' They are deſtitute of 
courage, weak, and effeminate. Living in an enervat- 
ing heat, ſurfeited with wealth, and ſpending their 
whole time in loitering and inactive pleaſures, they have 
nothing bold and xx bo to fit them for making a figure 
in active life, and very few have any taſte for the ſatif- 
factions of a learned retiremen, They are luxurious 
without either variety or elegance, fond of ſhow and pa- 
rade, temperate at their tables and in their cups, and 
merely from conſtitution and idleneſs make their whole 
buſineſs amour and intrigue, which they carry on in the 
old Spaniſh taſte, by doing and ſaying extravagant things, 
Jy bad muſic, worſe poetry, and exceſſive expences. 

'he ladies are little celebrated for their chaſtity or do- | 
meſtic virtues; but exert all their genius and abilities 
in combating the reſtraints which are laid upon them. 
It is allowed by the moſt judicious authors that the 
prieſts, monks, and nuns of all orders are upwards of one 
fifth of all the white people; but the clergy being here 
2 too ignorant to inſtruct by preaching, and too 
bauched in their manners to reform by their example, 
the people are little better for their numbers, wealth, or 
influence. Many of them are ſaid to be only adventurers 
from Old Spain, who without the leaſt regard to their 
character or their vows, direct all their ſtudies to raiſe a 
ſudden fortune, by abuſing the ignorance and extreme 
credulity-of the people. Much attention is paid to mere 
mechanical methods of devotion. Moral duties are ſeldom 
mentioned. An extreme veneration for ſaints is ſtrongly 
inculcated, and forms the general ſubject of their ſermons, 
which are rather deſigned to raiſe a ſtupid admiration of 
their miracles, than an imitation of the ſanQity of their 
tives. However, it muſt be acknowledged, that there are 
ſome of the clergy who practiſe the duties of their ſtation, 
and are diſtinguithed by their learning and the purity of 
their manners; but theſe are very few. 

As to the laity, it is ſaid there is nota more bigotted, or 
a-lewder people upon earth: a preſent to the church wipes 
off the odium and the puniſhment of the greateſt crimes. 
The principal way in which they are inſtructed in reli- 
gion, is by theatrical entertainments in their churches. 

here is ſcarce any part of the Goſpel, but is the ſubject 
of a play, which the loweſt of the people are here taught 
to act: one perſonates our Saviour, another Pilate, a third 
Herod, and ſo on: as their churches are exquilitely fine, 
ſo is their muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental. The 
clergy collect the moſt harmonious voices, and have them 
taught to ſing nat only anthems, but merry ſongs; and 
in their cloiſters are maſques, dances, and all the enter- 
tainments in which the laity indulge themſelves; and 
yet the people have their ſeaſons for penance and mortifi- 
cation, particularly in Lent, when they not only keep a 
rigorous faſt, but in their proceſſions laſh themſelves unmer- 
cifully. This is the exerciſe of the holy week before Eaſter, 
and in caſe of an earthquake, famine, or other general ca- 
lamity, they endeavour Hy theſe auſterities, to appeaſe the 
wrath of heaven, 

- The civil government, adminiſtered by tribunals called 
audiences, conſiſts of a certain number of judges divided 


into different chambers, which have a greater reſem- 


/ 


blance to the parliaments in France, than to our courts of 
juſtice. The viceroy himſelf preſides at the head of the 
chief of theſe chambers, when he ſees fit, His employ- 
ment is one of the greateſt the king of Spain has in his 
gift, and his is perhaps the richeſt government entruſted 
to any ſubject in the world. All employments here are 
held by none but native Spaniards, and by them only for 
a limited time, which mult not exceed three years, Tea. 
louſy and avarice in this, as well as in every thing elſe 
that has a relation to the Indies, influences all public re- 
gulations; and every officer, from the higheſt to the low- 
eſt, has the avidity which a new and Jucrative poſt in- 
ſpires; ravenous becauſe his time his ſhort, he oppreſſes 
the people, and defrauds his ſovereign; another ſucceeds 
him with the ſame diſpoſitions; and no man takes care to 
eſtabliſh any thing uſeful in his office, knowing that his 
ſucceſſor will trample upon every regulation that is not 
lubſervient to his own intereſt. 

There are ſome troops kept in Mexico, and a good 
revenue appropriated for their maintenance, and for 
the ſupport of the fortifications; but the ſoldiers are few, 
ill-cloathed, ill-paid, and worſe diſciplined. Thus the 
military keep pace with the civil and eccleſiaſtical admi- 
niſtration, and the whole form one regular ſcene of rapa- 
ciouſneſs, pride, arrogance, and oppreſſion. 


SECT, VII. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Houſes, Fed, 
and Feſtivals of the Mexicans, particularly of thoſe who are 
detached from the Spaniards, and flill enjoy their Liberty. 


HE original Mexicans, like the other Americans, 
are in general tall, clean, well proportioned, and 
handſome, active, nimble, and remarkably ſwift of 
foot, They are of a deep olive complexion; their eyes 
large, lively, and ſparkling; the face round, and the fea- 
tures uſually agreeable, They wear their hair, either 
flowing looſe, cut ſhort, or twiſted and plaited on the 
head. Some nations within the limits of this vaſt coun- 
try, differ widely from the general appearance and man- 
ners of the reſt; a few deem flat noſes the greateſt orna- 
ment, and early flatten thoſe of their infants, to produce 
that beauty on their faces; while others mould their thin 
tender ſkulls into a conical or pyramidical form, by means 
of compreſſion. Many of the Mexicans disfigure them- 
ſelves with paint, or rather daubing, and repreſent on 
the body the figures of various birds and beaſts; or, in 
time of war, paint their faces red, to give them a war- 
like and bloody appearance: they alſo anoint their bodies 
with oil or fat, to prevent their being bit by muſquettoes, 
to preſerve the ſkin againſt the intenſe heat of the ſun, and 
to render their joints ſupple and pliant. 

The people are however in general cloathed, though in 
a very different manner from the Spaniards; but in the 
province of Veragua, it is ſaid there is a nation where 
the men cloath nothing belides the penis, which the vul- 

ar are contented with wrapping in a leaf, while the great 
incloſe it in a caſe of gold or ſilver, of a conical form, 
adorned with jewels, letting the ſcrotum fall under it, in 
full view. This circumſtance, improbable as ic appears, 
is mentioned by ſeveral authors; but with what degree of 
truth, we will not pretend to determine; yet it is ſaid that 
even theſe people, on feſtivals and other ſolemn occaſions, 
have a white or black cotton garment like a ploughman's 
frock, that reaches down to their heels; and if an Euro- 
pean gives them a ſhirt or any other cloathing, they im- 
mediately put it on, and reckon themſelves very ſine. 

In general the Indians are fond of pendants, bracelets, 
and necklaces. The men wear a thin plate of gold or 
ſilver hanging over their upper lip, of an oval figure, in 
the form of a creſcent, the points of which gently pinch 
the bridle of the noſe, and faſten it on; the. middle is 
about the thickneſs of a guinea, and it grows gradually 
thinner towards the edges. The women, inſtead of 2 
plate, wear a ring, which goes through the bridle of the 
noſe, and by its weight ſometimes draws down it to the 
mouth. Theſe ſtrange kinds of ornaments they have of 
various ſizes; the larger ſort they lay aſide at their enter- 
tainments, and the knaller do not hinder their cating. 
Their great mep likewiſe wear two gold plates of the 
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ſhape of a heart, a ſpan long at each car, faſtened to it 
by a gold ring, which ſtretches the ear to an immoderate 
ſize, They alſo wear a kind of coronet or bandage of 
gold or ſilyver about tne head eight or ten inches broad, 
and indented on the upper fide; others have only a band- 
age of cane painted red ſtuck round with beautiful fea- 
thers, ſtanding upright, and moſt of the Indians of both 
ſexes wear ſtrings of beads, teeth, ſhells; and other toys, 
hanging from the neck down to the breaſt, 

T hoſe Indians who live in the Spaniſh towns wear a 
| ſhort waiſtcoat and wide breeches, with a ſhort cloak of 
various colours, reſembling the Spaniſh dreſs ; but their 
legs are bare, and only a few cover their feet with ſan- 
dals. The women wear a ſhort jacket of cotton or linen, 
over which flows a looſe robe, or a ſtraight petticoat, and 
ſometimes both. 'T here are, however, ſuch varieties in 
dreſs, depending upon cuſtom and fancy, that it would be 
endleſs to enter upon particulars. 

With reſpect to the genius, temper, and manners of 
the Mexicans, they ſeem to be greatiy degenerated ſince 
their being conquered by the Spaniards. 'I hey were once 
ingenious, hoſpitable, civilized, and generous, except in 
the article of human ſacrifices ; but now thoſe who live 
among the Spaniards are ſaid to be cowardly, treacherous, 
and ſtupid. The buildings, images, paintings, carvings, 
cotton cloths, manufactured feathers formed into beau- 
tiful pictures, and many other pieces of art, evince the 
genius of the ancient Mexicans and the loſs of theſe is 
a demonſtration of the decline of that genius. Indeed 
the cauſe is not difficult to be aſſigned; their temples and 
images, on which they had laviſhed all the powers of art, 
being delircyed, themfelves reduced to a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude, and conſtrained to labour in the mines, to gratify 
the avarice of their new maſters; it is no wonder they 
were effectually diſcouraged from cultivating talents, that 
could only turn to their deſtruction, and gain them ftripes 
inſtead of rewards. Beſides, the introduction of European 
arts, manufactures, and the implements of mechanics, 
made the Indians deſpiſe the inferiority of their own, all 
knowledge of which they ſoon forgot, without being able 
to acquire any degree of ſkill in the other, to the drudgery 
and lower branches of which they were confined. To 
what purpoſes then ſhould an Indian labour to improve 
talents that can only ſerve to render his bondage more 
irkſome? or why ſhould he ſtrive to accumulate that 
wealth, of which he knows he ſhall be ſtripped by his 
arbitrary maſter ? 

Thole Indians who have preſerved their freedom in the 
mountains and ſome other parts of the country are till 
a brave, generous, and humane people, entirely untaint- 
ed with the ſordid vices and corrupt manners of the in- 
habitants of the Spaniſh cities and towns. They ſpend 


their time in hunting, fiſhing, and field exerciſes ; cul- | 


tivate but little ſoil, ſow and plant what is juſt ſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſes of nature, and allow nothing for 
the gratification of appetites founded on luxury, 

he buſineſs of planting is performed by 8 women, 
after the men have cleared the ground. The females 
likewiſe execute all the domeſtic offices, ſpin, weave, and 
dreſs cotton and linen cloths for their own or their huſ- 
bands apparel. They are obedient and reſpectful to their 
huſbands, who return a mutual affection. This is at 
leaſt the picture given us by Engliſh and French travel- 
lers, though the ar perhaps to palliate their own 
conduct, ſpeak leſs favourably of them. 

Theſe Indians live in thatched e and obſerve 
little regularity in their towns; their houſes neither ſtand- 
ing contiguous, nor in any order, but are diſperſed here 
and there, only they have one common guard-houſe, or 
fort, ſeated on an eminence, to which they reſort on the 
approach of an enemy, or when they aſſemble in council. 
They never lay any deep foundations, but ſet up ſmall 
poſts ſeven or eight feet high, two or three feet aſunder, 
and cloſing up the intervals cover them with clay. They 
make the roof like that of an ordinary barn, and uſually 
cover it with palmetto leaves. The building is about 
twenty-four feet long, and twelve broad; the hearth is 
in the middle, and they have a hole over it, to let out the 
ſmoke: they have only the ground-floor, and uſe no par- 


titions, ſo that the whole houſe forms but one room, In- 


ſtead of beds they uſe hammocks, which are hung from 
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the principal beam, and blocks of wood are their only 


ſcats and tables. Their furniture conſiſts of earthen 
vellels, with calabaſhes of an uncommon ſize to hold their 
liquor ; and their arms, bows, arrows; lances, darts, and 
quivers, with their tools, are hung as ornaments round 
the cottage. | 

Their guard-houſe is about a hundred and thirty feet 
long, and twenty-five broad; the walls nine or ten feet 
high, and the ridge of the roof about twenty feet in 
height, and thatched with palmetto leaves: they have 
narrow loop holes on the ſides, from whence they can 
repulſe an enemy with their arrows ; they are ſeated, as 
hath been obſerved, on an eminence, and the ground is 
cleared of wood and ſhrubs for a good ſpace round, that 
an 1 may find no ſhelter from their arrows, or any 
place to lie concealed. They have ſtrong doors to de- 
fend the entrance; but the Spaniards eaſily burn them 
down by ſhooting flaming arrows into the palmetto leaves, 
which anſwer the purpoſe of thatch. 

We ſhall now treat of the diet, exerciſes, feſtivals, and 
diverſions of thoſe Indians who ſtill enjoy their liberties. 
Their principal food is either Indian corn parched and 
ground into flour, and made into thin cakes, or fruit, 
roots, wild hogs, deer, &c. and ſometimes fiſh. They 
frequently go a-hunting in companies a week or a fort- 
night together, every man carrying with him his bow 
and arrows, a ſpear, a hatchet, and a long knife, Each 
man alſo takes a dog or two with him to beat for game. 
Some women alſo go with them to carry their proviſions 
of roaſted plantains, yams, potatoes, baſkets of parched 
Indian corn, and a few utenſils. The beaſts they hunt 
are chiefly the pecaree and warree, a fort of wild hogs, of 
which wo have given a deſcription. They alſo meet with 
a variety of fowis. They lodge at night wherever they 
happen to be at ſun-ſet, contriving to be near ſome river. 
They hang up their hammocks between the trees, and 
have ſcarce any other covering but a plantane leaf. They 
begin their hunting again at ſun-riſing the next morning, 
Their game, juſt mentioned, are not ſwift of foot, and 
uſually go together in droves of two or three hundred ; 
but they ſometimes hunt a whole day without meeting any. 
When the beaſt is tired with the purſuit, or wounded, he 
will ſtand at bay with the 40 till the maſter comes 
up and ſhoots him ; he then ſtrikes his ſpear into the 
creature to let out the blood, embowels him, and cutting 
him in two pieces carries them on a ſtick laid acroſs his 
ſhoulder to a place where the women are appointed to 
wait: here they cut off the head of the animal, quarter 
and flea it; what they intend to preſerve they barbecue 
by laying it upon a wooden grate, under which is a 
fire of wood coals, which is kept up till the meat is as 
dry as a chip; and theſe pieces will keep a great while. 
When they have much game, the men aſſiſt the women 
in carrying it home; and when their ſtock of pro- 
viſions is almoſt ſpent, they go out again to look for 
more. 

Whether their fleſh be dried, or freſh: killed, they cut 
it into ſmall pieces, which they put into a kind of pip- 
kin, adding ſome roots, green plantanes, or other fruit, 
with a great deal of pepper, ſtewing them together in 
water ſeven or eight hours, and not ſuffering them to 
boil, which reduces all the ingredients into a kind of 
pulp ; they then pour it into an earthen diſh, or calabaſh, 
and ſetting it upon a wooden block that ſerves them for 
a table, fit round it on leſſer blocks, all having a calabaſh 
of water ſtanding by their fide on the ground, into which 
they frequently dip their fingers while they are cating. 
They have ſeldom more than one ſet meal in a day, but 
they eat plantanes and other fruit raw or roaſted almoſt 
all the day. 

T here 1s ſcarce any fleſh, fiſh, or fowl, but what the 
natives of Mexico eat either ſtewed or broiled on the 
coals : it does not appear that they uſe either knives, forks, 
or ſpoons, but fill their mouths with their hands, and 
tear the broiled fleſh off the bones with their teeth; but 
thoſe. who are among the Spaniards conform to their cuſ- 
toms, and every thing they eat is high ſeaſoned with pep- 
per. Chocolate ſerves both for meat and drink in almoſt 
every province of Mexico, both among the free and thoſe 
called the civilized Indians, if they can obtain it; but it 
is ſo much uſed by the Spaniards, and ſuch quantities are 
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exported to Europe, that it is pretty ſcarce among the 


free Indians. 

They have a great variety of liquors ; the molt ordinary 
drink is water, with the flour of Indian corn infuſed in 
it, and drank off preſently. This ſerves to keep them 
alive on a march, when they can get no other proviſions. 
They have a liquor named miſlaw, of which they have 
two ſorts ; one made of plantanes freſh gathered, and the 
other of plantanes dried ; the firſt-they roaſt, and, peeling 
off the rind, maſh them in a bowl of water till they are 
diſſolved, and then drink the mixture ; the other is made 
of cakes of plantanes dried over a flow fire: this they 
carry with them on journies, and drink it ſſolved in 
water. As their pine-apples are one of their moſt deli- 
cious fruits, an infuſion of theſe they are very fond of; 
and indeed they make an infuſion. of almoſt all manner 
of fruits, adding honey to them at their entertainments: 


but the country affords no wine, for grapes will not ripen 


kindly in the rainy ſeaſon, and the heats at other times 
render the liquor ſour ; for this reaſon ſcarce any country 
between the tropics affords good wine. 
The Indians ſcarce undertake any buſineſs of conſe- 
quence without an entertainment, If they propoſe en- 
tering into a war, either with the Spaniards or any Indian 
nation, their chiefs are ſummoned to a conſultation, and 
eat and drink plentifully before they enter on their de- 
bates. A hunting-match, which ufually laſts ſome weeks, 
is alſo preceded by hard drinking. At weddings and other 
joyful occaſions they have their/ feaſts, where they con- 
tinue drinking two or three days, till all the liquor is 
fpent ; and as they are very quarrelſome in their liquor, 
the maſter of the: houſe always ſecures their arms before 
they begin to be merry ; for they never go without them, 
if it be but tothe next door. They uſually get ſo drunk 
as to be unable to ſtand, and having lept till they have 
| become ſober, return home. 
The men drink to one another at meals, but never to 
the women, who always ſtand by and wait upon their 
' buſbands, while: they are eating and drinking, ſerving 
them with liquor; even when at home the wife does not 
eat till the huſband has done; but the females feaſt among 
themſelves, when they are as merry as the men, and as 
little afraid of drinking to exceſs z they, however, take 
care to keep ſober till their huſbands are recovered, and 
indeed no ſooner perceive them in liquor, than they take 
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them up and put them into hammocks. 
alſo fond of ſmoking tobacco. 


Both ſexes are 


Their principal exerciſes, or rather emol 
hath been intimated, are hunting, e 
which they perform in order to provide for their families, 
Every man breeds up his ſon to theſe exerciſes, at which 
they ate ſo dexterous when children, that it is ſaid a b 
of eight years of age will. ſplit a cane ſet up at twent 
yards diſtance, with an arrow diſcharged from his hon 
and kill a bird flying. But the moſt expert of all the Ia 
dians of Mexico are the Moſqueto Indians, who dwell in 
the province of Honduras. They are tall, well made 
ſtrong and nimble, long viſaged, have a ſtern look re 
hard tavoured, and have lank black hair. Theſe peo- 
ple, who inhabit the ſea-ſhore and the banks of rivers, are 
bred to throw the lance, harpoon, and dart; draw the hw 
| from their infancy, and they will turn aſide any miſgve 
weapons thrown at them with a ſmall cane no bigger than 
a gun-ſtick. Their principal employment is ſtriking 
fiſh, particularly the manatee and turtle. The Engliſh 
privateers, when they cruize on the Mexican coaſt, have 
uſually one or two of theſe Moſqueto men to ftrike the 
fiſh, and they will take enough to maintain a ſhip's crew 
of a hundred men. When they ſerve the Engliſh they 
learn the uſe of the gun, and become exceeding good 
markſmen 3 they are alſo extremely daring in fight, and 
never give back while ſupported by the party that enter- 
tains them, 
But to teturn to the Indians in general, who have their 
dances and muſic, if it may be called by that name, ſuch 
as wooden drums, and a kind of pipe made of a cane or 
reed, but very dilagreeable to an European ear; for they 
love every thing that makes a noiſe, how diſagreeable 
ſoever be the ſound : they will alſo hum over ſomething 
like a tune when they dance, but it does not appear that 
they have any thing like ſongs or ballads. - They dance 
thirty or forty in a circle, ſtretching out their hands, and 
laying them on each others ſhoulders ; ſtamp, jump, and 
uſe the moſt antic geſtures for ſeveral hours together, till 
they are heartily weary. Sometimes one or two of the 
company ſtep out of the ring, to divert the reſt by ſhew- 
ing tricks and feats of activity, throwing up their lances, 
catching them again, bending backwards, and ſpringing 
forwards with. great agility. 
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Of TERRA FIRMA, 


8E CT. I. 


De Situation, Extent, and Diviſions of Terra Firma; with 
@ particular Deſeription of the Situation, Extent, Rrvers,, 
Face of the Country, and Climate of Terra Firma Proper; 
and of the Towns of Porto Bello and Panama: likewiſe an 
Account of the Pearl Fiſhery near "the leſi City ; and of 'a 
Scots Settlement on the' Coaſt of Darien. 


E province of Terra Firma, or New Caſtile, is 

a very extenſive country, it being bounded on the 
north and eaſt by the North ſea; on the ſouth by part of 
Guiana and the country of the Amazons; and on the 
weſt by the South ſea, where the iſthmus of Darien alſo 
- divides it from Mexico. Its greateſt le from the 
South ſea to the mouth of the river Oroonoko is wpwards 
of thirteen hundred miles, and its greateſt breadth is a- 
bout ſeven hundred and fifty; but in other places it is 
much pent in by the river Oroonoko, ſo that it is not 
above half that breadth, and towards the mouth of — 
river not above a hundred and eighty miles. It extends 
almoſt from the equator to the twelfth degree thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and from the ſixty-ſecond to the 
eighty· third degree of welt longitude, Ws 


or NEW CASTILE. 


Terra Firma is divided into the following diſtricts, or 
governments: the iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma 
Proper, Carthagena, Santa Martha, Rio de la Hacha, 
Venezuela, New Granada, New Andaluſia, and the pro- 
vince of Popayan. | | | 
The moſt northern of theſe is the country lying be- 
tween the gulph of Darien and Mexico, along the coaſt 
of the South and North ſea, cep, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the iſthmus of Darien, and by ſome writers 
called the iſthmus of Panama. It divides North and 
South America, extending between the eighth and tenth 
degres north latitude, and between the ſeventy- eighth and 
eighty-ſeventh degree weſt longitude, in the form of a 
creſcent, round the bay of Panama for about three hundred 
miles in length, and fixty in breadthꝭ from the North fea 
to the Pacif c ocean. It is bounded on the eaſt by the 
river and gulph of Darien, which ſeparates it from Car- 
tha on the ſouth by Popayan and the Pacific ocean, 
— uth ſea; and on the by the ſame ocean and 
1 ; | 
+ The land has almoſt every where an equal ſurface, 
und is "diſtinguiſhed by hills and valleys of great variety 
for height, depth, and extent. The valleys are gene- 


| rally watered with rivers, brooks, and perenntal fprinyts 5 
ö fings, 
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ſome of which fall into the North and others into the 
South ſea: moſt of them riſe from a chain of higher hills 
than the reſt that extend the length of the iſthmus; in a 
manner parallel to the ſhore, and is in moſt parts neareſt 
the North ſea, from which it is ſeldom above ten or fifteen 
miles diſtant. On the north ſide of this main ridge, 
which is a continuation of the Andes, there are either no 
hills at all, or ny gentle declivities. This ſide of the 
country is every where ſo covered with woods, that it is 
all one continued foreſt : nor is the main ridge itſelf car- 
ried on every where with a continued top ; but is rather 


a range of diſtinC hills, and accordingly has frequent large 


valleys disjoining the ſeveral eminences that compoſe its 
length; and ſome of them are even ſo deep as to admit a 
— for rivers. 

Some of the rivers that water the country are pretty 
large, though few of them are __— On the north 
coaſt they are for the moſt part ſmall ; for as they gene- 
rally riſe from the main ridge, which lies near that ſhore, 
they have but a ſhort courſe. The Darien, from which 
the iſthmus is ſuppoſed to take its name, is indeed a very 
large river, but its depth at the entrance is not anſwer- 
able to the wideneſs of its mouth. The river Chagre is 
pretty conſiderable ; for though it riſes from the ſame 
ridge, it has a long bending courſe from the ſouth and 
lb part of the iſthmus. The river Conception is alſo 
conſiderable : theſe three fall into the North ſea. Into 
the South ſea fall the Santa Maria, the Congo, and the 
Cheapo. 

In the river Chagre are bred a great number of alliga- 
tors; and all the foreſts and woods near it are full of wild 
beaſts, eſpecially different kinds of monkeys, of various 
colours, as black, brown, and reddiſh ; there is alſo the 
ſame diverſity in their ſize, ſome being a yard long, others 
half a yard, and others ſcarce a foot. The fleſh of all 
theſe different kinds is highly valued by the negroes, 
eſpecially that of the red; but however delicate the meat 


may be, ſays the learned Don Antonio Ulloa, the ſight 


of them is enough to make the appetite abhor them; for 
when dead they ate ſcalded, in order to take off the hair, 
hence the ſkin is contracted by the heat; and when 
thoroughly cleaned looks perfectly white, and greatly re- 
ſembles a child of about two or three years of age when 


crying: yet the ſcarcity of food in many parts of Ame- 


rica renders their fleſh valuable; and not only the negroes, 
dut the Oreoles, and the Europeans themſelves, make 
no ſcruple of eating it. 

But to return, nothing can excel the proſpects which 
the rivers of this country exhibit. The moſt fertile ima- 
gination of a painter can never equal the magnifieence of 
the rural landſcapes drawn by the pencil of nature. The 
groves, which-ſhade the plains, and extend their branches 
to the rivers ; the various dimenſions of the trees that 
cover the eminences ; the texture of their leaves; the 


figure of their fruits, and the various colours macs exhi- 


dit, form a moſt delightful ſcene, that is greatly eight- 
ened by the infinite variety of creatures with which it is 
diverſified. The different ſpecies of monkies ſkipping in 
troops from tree to tree, hanging from the branches; and 
in other places, fix, eight, or more of them, linked to- 
r, in order to paſs a river, with the dams carrying 
— young on their ſhoulders, throwing themſelves into 
odd geſtures, and making a thouſand grimaces, will per- 
haps appear fiQitious to thoſe WhO have not actually ſeen 
it; but if the birds are conſidered, our reaſon for admĩra- 
tion will be greatly augmented. Theſe, from their great 
abundance, ſeem to have had their origin on the banks of 
the rivers, while the beauty and variety of their various 
plumage conſpire to charm the eye. Here are all the va- 
rious Kinds of parrots, parroquets, cotores, the tulcan, 
the gallinazo, the wild and royal peacock, the turtle dove, 
the heron, and many others. | 
The weather is much the ſame here as in other places 
of the torrid zone, inclining rather to the wet extreme. 
The rains begin in April or x and are very violent 
during the months of June, „and Auguſt: it is 
then very bot, whenever the ſun breaks out of a cloud, 
there being no breezes to fan and cool the air, it is all a 
glowing heat. About September the rains begin to abate, 
ut it is November or December, and perhaps the be- 
ginning of January, before they are quite gone; ſo that 
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the rainy weather laſts two-thirds of the year. They firſt 
come, like our ſudden April ſhowers, one in a day; at 
length a ſhower falls almoſt every hour, frequently ac- 


companied with violent thunder and lightning; during 


which the air has often a faint ſulphureous ſmell, where 
pent up among the woods. After this variable weather 
there will be, for about a month or ſix weeks, a ſettled 
continued rain of ſeveral days and nights, without thun- 
der and lightning, but extremely vehement, conſiderin 
the length: yet at certain intervals, even in the wette 
part of the ſeaſon, are intermixed ſeveral fair days, with 
only tornadoes or thunder ſhowers, and that ſometimes 
for a week together. Theſe thunder ſhowers uſual] 
cauſe a ſenſible wind by the clouds preſſing the atmoſ- 
phere, which is very refreſhing from its moderating the 
heat; but as it ſhakes the trees of the foreſt; their RY 
ping 1s as troubleſome as the rain itſelf, When the 
ſhower is over, you hear a great way together the croak- 
ing of frogs and toads, and the huniming of muſkettoes, 
which chiefly infeſt the low ſwampy grounds near the 
rivers, The floods cauſed by the heavy'rains often beat 
down the trees; ſo that they frequently bar up the rivers 
till they are cleared by another flood. 

The foil of the inland part of the country is generally 
very good, and for the moſt part conſiſts of black fruitful 
mould. The hills are every where fertile to the top, 


though more fruitful nearer the bottom; but even the 


tops of the main ridge ate covered with very flouriſhing 
trees, Indeed the ſoil ſeems capable of producing all the 
vegetables proper to. the climate ; yet the trees on the 
tops and ſides of the hills in the inland country are ve 

ditterent from thoſe in the ſea, The woods on the hills 
forming a large foreſt of timber trees, or a delightful 
grove of trees of ſeveral kinds, are very tall, with little 
or no underwood, and placed at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that a horſe may gallop among them a great way, 
and caſily avoid them: their tops are generally very large 
and ſpreading, and it is probably their ſhade and dropping 
which hinder any thing elſe growing in the rich KN 
among them; for in the open ſavannas, or where the 


imaller vegetables. On the ſea- coaſt, where the ſoil is 
frequently ſwampy 'drowned land, eſpecially near the 
mouths of rivers, the trees are not tall, but ſhrubby ; 
conſiſting of mangroves, brambles, bamboos, &c, not 


growing in the manner of groves, but in a continued 
thicket. 


as thoſe in Mexico, and they have alſo many of the ſame 
animals, | | 
| The-prineipal towns in this province are Porto-Bel!o 
and Panama; | 

The town of St. Philip de Porto-Bello is ſituated in 
the ninth-degree thirty-four minutes thirty-five ſeconds, 
north latitude, and in the eighty-ſecond degree five mi- 
nutes, welt longitude, from London; and ſtands on the 
declivity of a mountain that ſurrounds the whole har- 
| bour. Moſt of the houſes are built of wood but in ſome 
the firſt ſtory is of ſtone; and the reſt of timber; but they 
amount only to aboat one hundred and thirty: moſt of 
them are however large and ſpacious. It conſiſts of one 


ſmaller croſſing it, and running from the declivity of the 
mountain to the ſhore. There are alſo ſome lanes in the 
fame direction with the principal ſtreet, where the ground 
admits of it. Here are two large fquares, one oppoſite to 
the cuſtom-houſe,which is of ſtone, adjoining to the quay 
the other faces the great church, which is alſo of ſtone, 


large, and decently ornamented. Here are alſp two other 


churches, one called Nueſtra Signora de la Merced, with 
a convent of the ſame order; but both the church and 
convent are mean and ruinous ; the other is St. Juan de 
Dios, which is a ſmall building, in no better condition 
than the former. | 

At the eaſt end of the town is a quarter called Guinea, 
where the negroes of both ſexes, whether ſlaves or free, 
have their habitations. This quarter is much crouded 
when the galleons are here, Ihe mulattoes and other 


poor families alſo remove either to Guinea, or to cotta 
erected near it, or built upon the occaſion. Great num - 


bers of artificers from Panama, who flock to Porto- Bello 


ground is cleared by induſtry, there is great plenty of 


The trees on the iſthmus are many of them the ſame 


principal ſtreet, extending along the ſtrand, with others 
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to work at their reſpeQive buſineſſes, likewiſe lodge in 
this quarter for cheapneſs. Towards the ſea is a large 
tract between the town and Gloria-caſtle, where barracs 
are erected, and are principally filled with ſhips crews, who 
keep ſtalls of ſweet-meats and other eatables brought from 
Spain : but at the concluſion of the fair the ſhips put to 
ſea, and a!l theſe buildings are taken down ; after which 
the town returns to its former tranquility, 

The name of this port ſignifying Fine Port, or Harbour, 
indicates its being commodious for all ſhips ; and though 
its entrance is very wide, it is well defended by Fort St. 
Philip. On the ſouth-ſide of the harbour, oppoſite to the 
anchoring place, is a large caſtle, called Saint Jago de la 
Gloria, to the eaſt of which, at the diſtance of two hun- 
dred yards, begins the town, having before it a point of 
land projecting into the harbour, on which ſtood a ſmall 
ſort, called St. Jetom. All theſe were demoliſhed by ad- 
miral Vernon, in 1739, with only fix ſhips under his 
command. Among the mountains, which ſurround the 
whole harbour, is one at its utmoſt extremity, remarkable 
for its ſuperior height. Its top is always covered with 
clouds, of a denſity and darkneſs ſeldom ſeen in thoſe of 
this atmoſphere : when theſe thicken, increaſe in black- 
neſs, and fink below their uſual tation, it is a ſure ſign of 
a tempeſt ; while on the other hand, their clearneſs and 
aſcent as certainly indicate the approach of fair wea- 
ther. Theſe changes, however, are very frequent and 
ſudden, 

The town is under the juriſdiction of a governor, who 
has the title of lieutenant general ; he is always a gen- 
tleman of the army, and has under him the command- 
ants of the forts that command the harbour. To theſe 
his juriſdiction 1s limited, the neighbouring country be- 
ing full of mountains covered with impenetrable foreſts. 

he inclemency of the climate of Porto- Bello is ex- 
eeeding great: the heat is exceſſive, it being augment- 
ed by the ſituation of the town, which is ſurrounded with 
high mountains, without any interval to admit refreſh- 
ing winds. The trees on theſe mountains ſtand ſo thick 
as to intercept the rays of the ſun, and conſequently pre- 
vent their drying the earth under their branches: hence 
ariſe copious exhalations, which form large clouds that 
fall in violent torrents of rain; but this is no ſooner over, 
than the ſun breaks forth afreſh, ſhining with his former 
ſplendor ; but has ſcarce dried the ſurface of the ground 
not covered by the trees, than the ſun is again conceal- 
ed, and freſh ſhowers fall. Theſe torrents of rain, which, 
by their ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity, ſeem to threaten a 
fecond deluge, are aceompanied with fuch dreadful tem- 
peſts of thunder and lightning, as muſt daunt even the 
moſt reſolute ranger; and this dreadful noiſe is prolong- 
ed by the echoes from the caverns of the mountains, - and 
the howlings and ſhrieks of the many kinds of monkeys 
which dwell in their foreſts: but what is ſtill worſe, the 
air is ſo unhealthy, that the galleons, or other European 
fhips, which ſtay here any time, ſeldom leave it without 
burying half, or, at leaſt, one third of their men: hence 
it has been termed the grave of the Spaniards. It is uni- 
verſally aſſerted in that town, that the animals from other 
climates, on their being brought from Porto- Bello, ceaſe 
to propagate their ſpecies; thus hens brought from Panama, 
or Carthagena, N / on their arrival, lay no more 
eggs. The horned cattle ſent from Panama, after being 
here a ſhort time, loſe their fleſh ſo as not to be eatable, 
though, there is plenty of paſture; and it is certain that 
horſes and aſſes never breed here, 

The number of inhabitants from the inclemency of the 
climate is very inconſiderable, and the greateſt part of 
theſe are negroes and mulattoes, there being ſcarce 
thirty white families; for none ſtay at Porto- Bello but 
thoſe whoſe employments oblige them to it, as the gover- 


nor, the commanders of the forts, the civil officers of 


the crown, with the officers' and ſoldiers of the gar- 
riſons. 1 | 
.* Proviſions are ſcarce; and conſequently dear, particu- 
larly during the tay of the galleons and the fair, when 
there is a neceflity for a ſupply from Carthagena and Pa- 
nama. From the former are brought maine, rice, caſſava 
bread, hogs, ' poultry, and reots; and from the latter 


cattle, 


_ 


he only thing in plenty here is fiſh, of which 
there is a great variety,” and very good. The adjacent 
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country alſo abounds in ſugar-canes, 
ſugar, e and rum. , 5 and they make 

Snakes are extremely numerous, and the toads 
merable, ſwarming not only in damp and marſh 
as in other countries, but even in the ftreets, courts of 
houſes, and all open places in general. Thus, when ; 
has rained in the night, the ſtreets and ſquares in * 
morning ſeem paved with them; ſo that you cannot ſte 
without treading on them; which is ſometimes productive 
of troubleſome bites; ſor beſides their poiſon, they are lo 
large that their teeth are ſeverely felt. They are _— 
rally about fix inches long, and nothing can be . 
more diſmal than their croakings, during the dioke ; 
all parts of the town, the woods, and caverns in * 
mountains. | 

As the foreſts almoſt border on the houſes, 
often enter the ſtreets during the night, carrying off fowls, 
dogs, and other domeſtic animals, and ſometimes even 
boys have fallen a prey to them. Beſides the ſriares uſual] 
laid for them, the negroes and mulattoes who fel] woo! 
in the foreſts of the mountains are. very dexterous in en- 
countering them, and ſome even ſeek them in their re- 
treats. heir arms are only a lance, two or three yards 
long, made of a very ſtrong wood, with the point 
in the fire, and a large ſeymetar. Thus armed, they ſta 
till he flies at their left arm, which holds the lance, and is 
wrapped up in a ſhort cloak of baize. Sometimes the 
tyger ſeems to decline the combat, but his antagoniſt 
provokes him with a ſlight touch of the lance, which he 
no ſooner feels than he graſps it with one of his paws 
and with the other ſtrikes at the arm which holds it: 
upon this, the perſon nimbly aims a blow with his ſcyme- 
tar, which he kept concealed in the other hand, and 
hamſtrings the creature, which immediately draws back 
enraged ; but returning to the charge, receives another 
ſuch ſtroke, by which he is deprived of his moſt dangerous 
weapons, and rendered incapable of moving : after which 
the perſon kills him at his leiſure ; and ſtripping off the 
ſkin, cuts off the head, with the fore and hind feet, and 
returns to the town with the trophies of his victory. 

To return to Porto-Bello, which though fo thinly in- 
habited, on account of its noxious air, becomes on the 
arrival of the galleons one of the moſt populous places in 
all South-America; for its fituation on the iſthmus, be- 
tween the North and South Sea, the goodneſs of its 
harbour, and its ſmall diſtance from Panama, have given 
it the preference, for the rendezyous of the joint com- 
merce of Spain and Peru. 

The inhabitants of Carthagena no ſooner receive ad- 
vice that the Peru fleet has unloaded at Panama, than the 
galleons ſet fail for Porto-Bello, where the concourſe of 
people is immediately ſo great, as to raiſe the rent of a 
middling chamber with a cloſet, during the fair, to a 
thouſand crowns, and ſome large houſes are let for that 
ſeaſon for four, five, or fix thouſand crowns. | 

No ſooner are the ſhips moored in the harbour than a 
tent is erected in the ſquare, with the fails of the ſhips, 
for receiving their cargo, and thither the bales are drawn 
on ſledges by the crew of every ſhip. While the ſeamen 
and European traders are thus employed, the land is co- 
vered with droves of mules from Panama, each drovecon- 
* of above a hundred, loaded with cheſts of gold 
and ſilver, on account of the merchants of Peru. Some 
unload them at the exchange, and others in the middle 
of the ſquare; yet amidft the hurry and confuſion of ſuch 
crowds, no theft, loſs, or diſturbance is ever known. He 
who has ſeen this place during the ſolitary time when it 
was poor, and a perpetual. ſilence reigned every where, 
while every place wore a melancholy aßpeck, muſt be filled 
with ment at the ſudden change, to ſee the buſt- 
ling multitudes, every houſe crowded, the ſquare and 
ſtreets encumbered with bales, and with cheſts of gold 
and ſilver, with the harbour full of ſhips and ſmaller veſ- 
ſels ; and, in ſhort, this abandoned town become tha 
ſtaple of the riches of the Old and New World. | 

Aſter the ſhips. are unloaded, and both the merchants 
of Peru and the preſident of Panama arrived, the fair comes 
under deliberation, and the deputies of the ſeveral parties 
repair on/board the commodore of the galleons, where, 
in the preſence of the commodore and the preſident. of 


Panama, the former as-patron of the Europeans, 25 the 
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latter of the Peruvians, the prices of the ſeveral kinds of 
merchandize are ſettled, and all preliminaries beng ad- 


uſted in three or four meetings, the contracts are ſigned 


and made public, that every one may conform to them in 
the ſale of his effects. Thus all fraud is precluded, The 
purchaſes and fates, with the exchange of money, are 
tranſacted by brokers, both from Spain and Peru. After 
this every one begins to diſpoſe of his goods; the Spaniſh 
brokers embarking their cheſts of money, and thoſe of 
Peru ſending away the goods they have purchaſed in 
veſſels called chatas, and bongos, up the rivet Chagre, 
and thus the fair of Porto-Bello ends. 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of this town, few places 
have been more unfortunate: in 1595 it was taken and 
ranſomed by Sir Francis Drake: in r6or it was ſurpriſed 
by captain Parker : in 1699 it was taken by captain Mor- 
gan: in 1678, by captain Croxon ; and in 1739, by ad- 
miral Vernon. | 

Panama, the moft important place in the provinge, is 
built on the coaſt of the South Sea, in the eighth degree 
fifty-ſeven minutes forty-eight ſeconds, north latitude. 
But with regard to its longitude, there are various opi- 
nions, none of the aſtronomers were for along time able, 
from the obſervations made on the ſpot, to aſcertain it; 
ſo that it was doubtful whether it lies to the eaſt or weſt 
of Porto- Bello; but Don Antonio de Ulloa has with great 
care determined the diſpute, and proved that it ſtands 
thirty minutes weſt of Porto-Bello, The houſes in ge- 
- neral are of ſtone, but are only one ſtory high ; however, 
from the ſymmetry of the windows, they make a handſome 
appearance. Without the city walls is an open ſuburb, 
larger than the city irſe}f, and the houſes of the ſame ma- 
terials and conſtruction. The decorations of the private 
houſes are elegant, but not coſtly, and though there are 
here no perſons of ſuch immenſe fortunes as in ſome other 
cities in America, yet it is not deſtitute of wealthy inha- 
bitants, and all of them have a ſufficiency. 

This city had the misfortune, in the year 1670, to be 
facked and burned 'by John Morgan, an Englifh bucca- 
neer, who had before taken Porto- Bello and Maracaybo, 


many adyenturers. He-firſt failed to the river Chagre, 
where he landed ſome of his men, and battered the caſtle 
with his ſhips ; but when he began to think it adviſeable 
to retreat, on account of the great number of his men 
killed and wounded by the fort, an extraordinary accident 

e him ſucceſs. An arrow ſhot from the bow of an 
Endian, lodged in the eye of one of Morgan's compa- 
nions; who being rendered defperate with t in, with 
a remarkable firmneſs and preſence of mind, phucked the 
arrow from the wound, and wrapping one of its ends in 
cotton or tow, put it into his muſket, which was ready 
loaded, and diſcharged it into the fort, where the roofs of 
the houſes were of thatch, and the ſides of wood. The 
arrow fell on one of the roofs, and immediately ſet it on 
fire, which was not at firſt obſerved by the beſieged, who 
were buſy in defending the place; but the ſmoke and 
flames ſoon informed them that the fort and magazine of 
powder were on the point of deſtruction. Such an unex- 
pected accident filled them with terror and confuſion ; 
and every ſoldier, being eager to ſave himſelf, abandoned 
the works, in order to eſcape the double danger, of being 
either burnt or blown up. The commandant, however, 
reſolving to do all in his power, ftill defended the fort, 
with ſixteen or twenty an 
Morgan obtained the fort, which was ſoon laid in 
aſhes. 


of his men, ſailed up the river in boats, leaving the ſhips 
at anchor; and having landed, marehed towards Panama, 
and on the Sabana, a ſpacious plain before the city, had 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which 


but found it almoſt forſaken; the inhabitants on feeing 


their men defeated, paring rewres into the woods. He | penſated by the multitude and value of the pearls found in 


; and after ſtaying ſome | 


now plundered it at his lei ; 
days, agreed for a large ranſom, to leaye it without da- 
maging the buildings z but after the payment of the mo- 
ney, the city was ſet on fire by accident; a misfortune that 
rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to rebuild it, on which it 
195 


Idiers, till he was lain; and | added the continual trade carried on 


' ſhips, which bring variety of goods; as meal of different 


| ' ſorts, wine, brandy, ſugar, olives, oil, tallow, leather, 
Having ſurmounted this difficulty, he, with great part | 


organ always gained the | 


advantage; fo that he made himſelf maſter of the city ; | ſions in the city, and its diſtrict, occaſioned by the great 
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and quinquina, or Jeſuit's bark. 
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was removed to its preſent ſituation, which is about #* 
league and a half from the former, and much more con- 
yenient, "be 

In this city is a tribunal, or royal audience, in which 
the governot of Panama reſides; and to this employment 
is annexed the poſt of captain-general of Terra F irma. 
The city has a court of inquiſition, a cathedral, and a 
chapter, confifting of a biſhop, and a number of preben- 
daries, The cathedral and convents are of ſtone; the latter 
are thoſe of the Dominicans, Franciſcans, Auguſtines, 
and fathers of Mercy; a college of Jeſuits, a nunnery 
. 165 order of St. Clara, and an hoſpital of St. Juan de 

ios. 

The harbour is formed in the road by the ſhelter of 
ſeveral iſlands, where the ſhips lie very ſafe, At the bot- 
tom of the ſea are a great number of pearls, and the oyſters 
in which they are found are remarkably delicious. This 
kind of fiſhery is of great advantage to the inhabitants of 
all the iſlands ; and of this fiſhery we ſhall give a particu- 
lar deſcription in treating of the trade of Panama, 

The inhabitants are parſimonious, deſigning, inſidious, 
when profit is in view. The ſame 
fethſhneſs and parſimony reigns equally among the wo- 
men, who when they go abroad begin to imitate the dreſs 
of thoſe of Peru, which conſiſts only of a gown and pet- 
ticoats nearly reſembling thoſe worn in Spain z. but at 
home, on viſits, and ſome particular ceremonies, their ſhift 

hathing from the waiſt upwards. The 

fleeves are very Jong, broad, and quite open at the wriſt ; 
Bafor, are adorned with very fine lace, 

the chief pride of the ladies of Panama, They wear 
2 and five or fix chaplets of beads about their necks, 
ome ſet in gold, ſome of coral mixed with ſmall pieces of 


gold, and others leſs coſtly ; but all of different ſizes ; 
| beſides theſe, they have one, two, or more gold chains, 
from which han 


ſome relics, Round their arms they 
wear bracelets of gold and tombac; alſo ſtrings of pearls, 


corals, and bugles. Their petticoat reaches only from 
their waiſt to the calf of their legs, and from thence to 
aà little above their ancle, a br 
and retiring to the iſlands, every where publiſhed his de- | 


ſign of going to Panama; upon which he was joined by | 


lace hangs from their 
under petticoat. 


The land in the neighbouring country is left entirely 
to nature, nor does the leaſt veſtiges remain of its being 
formerly cultivated ; whence the inhabitants are under 
the neceſſity of being ſupplied with every thing, either 
from the coaſt of Peru, or diſtant places in its own juriſ- 
diction ; and the ſhips of Peru are continually FE 61 


in exporting goods and proviſions from that country, as 


the coaſting barks are in bringing the produce of the ſe- 


veral places in its juriſdiction; whence Panama is plenti- 


fully furniſhed with the beſt wheat, maize, cattle, and 
poultry, and the inhabitants are not ſo meagre and pale as 
thoſe who live at Carthagena and Porto-Bello, 

From what has been ſaid of the commerce of Porto- 
Bello in the time of the galleons, an idea may be formed 
of that of Panama on the ſame occaſion z this city being 
the firſt where the treaſure from Peru is landed, and.like- 
wiſe the ſtaple for the goods brought up the river Chagre, 
This commerce is of the greateſt advantage to the inha- 
bitants, both with regard to their letting their houſes, the 
freight of veſſels, the hire of mules and negroes. The 
city, during the abſence of the armada, is never without 
a great numder of ſtrangers, it being the thoroughfare for 
alf going to the pore of Peru in the South Sea, as alſo 
for any coming from thence to Spain; to which muſt be 


by the Peruvian 


and the like. The ſhips from Guayaquil bring cacao, 
he coaſting barks, 


which make frequent trips from the adjacent ports, ſup- 
' ply the city with hogs, poultry, hung-beef, hog's-lard, 
plantains, roots, and other f The dearneſs of provi- 


diftance .from whence they are brought, is amply com- 


the. oyſters of its gulf, particularly thoſe near the iſlands. 
Del Rey, Tabaga, and others, amounting in the whole to 
forty-three in number, forming a ſmall archipelago, At. 
preſent they are found in ſuch plenty, that there are few 
perſons of ſubſtance near Panama who do not employ a 


9B part 
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part of their ſlaves in this fiſhery, 


the following manner: Sr 
The owners of negroes employ ſuch as are both ex- 
ert ſwimmers, and are capable of holding their breath a 
fog time : theſe they fend to the iſlands, where they have 
huts built for their lodgings, and boats that hold eight, 
ten, or twenty negroes, under the command of an officer. 
In theſe boats they go to ſuch parts as are known to pro- 
duce pearls, where the depth of the water. does not exceed 


twelve or fifteen fathoms. Here they come to an anchor, 


and the negroes having a rope faſtened round their bo- 
dies, and the other end to the fide of the boat, they carry 
with them a ſmall weight to accelerate their ſinking. On 
reaching the bottom, they take up an oyſter, which ney 
ut under their left arm, a ſecond they hold-in their le 
hand, and a third in their right; with theſe three oyſters, 
and frequently another in their mouth, they riſe to take 
breath, and put them in a bag. When they have reſted 
themſelves ſome time, and recovered their breath, they. 
perform a ſecond diving; and thus continue till they have 
completed their taſk, or their ſtrength fails. Each of 
theſe divers is obliged to deliver daily to his maſter, a cer- 
tain fixed number of pearls ; fo that when they have the 
roper number of oyſters in their bag, they begin to open 
them, and deliver the pearls to the officer, till they bave 
completed the number required ; and if the, 
formed, it is ſufficient, without any 8 its N 
ſmall; and the remainder, however large oi beautiful, are 
the negto's own property, the maſter not having the leaſt 
claim to them, the ſlaves being allowed to ſell them to 
whom they pleaſe, though they are generally purchaſed 
at a very ſmall price by the maſter. The negroes cannot 
however every day make up their number, and therefore 
are obliged to ſupply. the deficiency. * 
Beſides the fatigue of this fiſhery, from the oyſters 
ſtrongly adhering to the rocks, they are in no ſmall dan- 
ger from ſeveral kinds of fiſh, which either ſcize on them, 


pearl but 


to its being 


or cruſh' them by their wr againſt the bottom. The 


fiſhery on the whole coaſt is obnoxious to the ſame 
dangers ; but theſe fiſh are much more frequent where 
ſuch riches abound. The tintoreras, and taburones, 
which are of an enormous ſize, feed on the bodies of theſe 
unfortunate fiſhermen ; and the mantas or quilts preſs 
them to death. It wraps its fins round a man or any 
other animal that comes within its reach, and imme- 
diately deprives it of life by this preſſure, This fiſh, 
though of a prodigious ſize, in ſhape reſembles a thorn- 
back, 

Every negro carries with' him a ſharp knife to defend. 
himſelf againſt theſe fiſhes, and if one of them offers'to 
allault him, he attempts to ſtrike it, on which the fiſh in- 
ſtantly retires, The officers keep a watchful eye on theſe 
voracious animals, and on diſcovering them, ſhake the 
rope ſaſtened to the-negroe's body to put him on his 

ruard z and many upon ſeeing the diver in danger, have 

thrown themſelves into the water, and dived down to his 
aſſiſtance: but too often all their dexterity and precau- 
tion are incapable of preventing the diver being devoured, 
or his loſing a leg or an arm; and though ſeveral ſchemes 
have been tried to prevent theſe melancholy accidents, 
they have hitherto failed of ſucceſs, 

The pearls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a good 
water, and ſome remarkable for their ſhape and fize. A 
few of them are ſent to Europe, but the greateſt part are 
carried to Lima, where the demand for them is very great, 
they being not only univerſally worn there by perſons of 


rank, but from thence they are ſent into'the inland parts 


of Peru. - 
Before we take leave of the Iſthmus, we ought nbt to 
omit obſerving, that near the north-weſt point of the 
ulph of Darien, a ſettlement was attempted by the Scots 
in 1699, who built a fortreſs, which they named New 
Edinburgh, and denominated. the ſurrounding country 
New Caledonia. Several Engliſh and Hamburgh mer- 
chants engaged deeply in the adventure, and they were 
not only aſſiſted by an act of the Scots parliament, but by 
letters patent from king William III. The territory of 
which the adventurers took poſſeſſion, was governed by 
eight Indian chiefs, then at war with the Spaniards, who 
joyfully received the Scots, in hopes of being able, by 
their affiſtance, to expel their enemies, 
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which is performed in | 


CARTHAGER a; 
For ſome time the new colony flouriſhed extremely, 
but their good fortune ſoon raiſed the jealouſy of the. 
Engliſh Eaſt India company, and the complaints of the 
court of Madrid. The former repreſented this as an in- 
fringement of their charter, and the latter as a violation 
of the treaty ſubſiſting between Spain and Great Britain 
Unhappily the Engliſh parliament interpoſed, and ad. 
dreſſed his majeſty to vacate the charter granted to the 
Scots company. But though the Scots defended their 
rights with all the arguments cf reaſon and juſtice, the 
influence of their adverſaries was too powerful, and all 
meaſures were taken to ruin the infant ſettlement. The 
Hamburghers were prevailed on to withdraw their ſub - 
ſcriptions.;. the merchants of London were even threat 
enced with the miniſterial diſpleaſure ; and orders were 
ſent to tho — — plantations to deny the coloniſts pro- 
viſions and aſſiſtance. In ſhort, ſuch was the power of 
faction and private intereſt, that the nation was robbed. 
of the benefit of one of the moſt uſeful eſtabliſhments 
ever projected, the advaritages of which muſt have fully 
appeared whenever a rupture happened between Englang 
and. Spain ; for while the iſthmus continued in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the colony, the Spaniſh treaſures muſt either have 
been detained. in America, or have fallen into the bands 


of the Engliſh, 


e.. H. 
Of CARTHAGEN'A. 
The Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Vegetables, and 
Animals of that Government : its Climate, and the Diſeaſes 
of the Inhabitants : a particular Deſcription of the City of 


Caribagena, its Trade, and Revenues ; with the Manns 
and Cuſloms of the Inhabitants. 


+5 E government of Carthagena has the river of 
Santa Martha on the eaſt, which parts it from the 
province of that name ; it has Popayan on the ſouth ; the 
river and gulph of Darien on the weſt; and the North 


| ſex on the north-weſt and north. 


The country confiſts of hills and valleys, covered with 
thick foreſts and groves. It is impoſſible to view with- 
out admiration the rich and perpetual verdure of the 
woods and plants it naturally produces : but of theſe ad- 
vantages the natives make little uſe, their innate ſloth 


and indolence not allowing them to cultivate the gifts 


of nature, which here feem to be dealt out to them with 
a laviſh hand. * 

Though Carthagena has not the convenience of being 
furniſhed by its ſoil with the different kinds of European 
vegetables, it is in no want of others that are far from 
being contemptible, and of which the inhabitants eat 
with pleaſure : and though the Europeans at firſt ſeem 
to diſlike their ordinary food, they ſoon become ſo well 
accuſtomed to it, as to forget that of their own country. 
Thus, though the conſtant moiſture and heat of this 
climate will not admit of the cultivation of wheat, bar- 
ley, and other European grain, it produces excellent 
maize and rice in ſuch abundance, that a vuſhel of maize 
uſually' produces an hundred, From this grain => 
make the bollo, or bread uſed in this country; and alſo 
uſe it in feeding hogs and fattening poultry. The me- 
thod of making it is to ſoak the maize, and afterwards 
bruiſe. it between two ftones ; it is then put into large 
bins filled with water, where, by rubbing and ſhifting it 
from one veſſel to another, they clear it from its huſk, 
and afterwards grind it into a paſte, and wrapping it up 
in. plantain leaves boil it in water, and uſe it as bread ; but 
in twenty-four hours time it becomes tough, and has + 
diſagreeable taſte. In families of diſtinction the. bollo is 
' kneaded with milk, which greatly improves it. They alſo 


make of the flour of maize ſeveral kinds of paſtry, and a 


variety of foods equally palatable and wholeſome. They 
have likewiſe caflaya bread, which is common: among the 
negroes. * 
heat bread is not uncommon at the city of Cartha- 

na; but as the flour comes from Spain, it is too dear 
or the common people, and is only uſed by the Euro- 


| 


peans ſettled at Carthagena and a few Creoles, and 15 | 
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theſe only with their chocolate and conſerves. At all 
other meals they by cuſtom prefer bollo to wheat bread. 

In this country the interwoven branches of the trees. 
form a ſhelter impenetrable both to heat and light. The 
trees are not only 1 1 and lofty, but of an admirable 
variety, and entirely different from thoſe of Europe. The 
principal of theſe for dimenſions, are the acajou, the 
cedar, the maria, and the balſam tree; Of the firſt are 
made the veſſels uſed for fiſhing, and for the coaſt and 
river trade within the juriſdiction of this government; 
and the wood is compact, fragrant, and beautiful. The 
cedar is of two kinds, white and reddiſh ; but the laſt is 
moſt eſteemed, The maria and the balſam tree, beſides 
the uſefulneſs of their timber, diſtil thoſe admirable bal- 
ſams called maria oil, and balſam of Tolu, ſo called from 
a Village, in the neighbourhood of which it is found in 
the greateſt plenty, and of a peculiar excellence; 

Beſides theſe trees here are alſo the tamarind, the med- 
lar, the ſapote, the papah, the caſſia, the palm, and the 
manchinecl. The palm trees, riſing with their tufted 
heads above the branches of the others, form a grand 
perſpeclive on the mountains: theſe are of ſeveral kinds, 
and palm wine is extracted from them all, by boring a 
hole in the trunk, in which is placed a tap, with a 
veſſel under it, to receive the liquor. Guaiacum and 
ebony trees are equally common, and their hardneſs 
nearly approaches to that of iron, 

Here are alſo many cotton trees, ſome planted and 
cultivated, and theſe are the beſt; others ſpontaneouſly 
proluced. The cotton of both is ſpun and made into 
ſeveral ſorts of ſtuffs, which are worn by the negroes an 
the country Indians. . 

The cacao tree alſo grows in great plenty on the banks 
of the river Magdelena, and in other ſituations, which 
the tree delights in; but thoſe in the juriſdiction of Car- 
thagena greatly excel what are to be found in other parts, 
both in the ſize and the goodneſs of the fruit; The cho- 
colate made of it is little known in Spain ; for as it is 
more eſteemed than that of other countries, the greateſt 
part of it is conſumed there, or ſent to other parts of 
America, ; : | 

There are here a vaſt number of delicious fruits that 
evidently diſplay the exuberance of the ſoil, ſome reſemb- 
ling thoſe of Spain, and others peculiar to the country. 
Thoſe of the ſame kind with the Spaniſh fruits are melons, 
water-melons, grapes, oranges, medlars, and dates. The 
grapes are not equal to thoſe of Spain; but the medlars as 
tar exceed them. With regard to the reſt there is little 
difference. : 

Among thoſe peculiar to the country, the preference 
doubtleſs belongs to the pine-apple ; hence its beauty, 
ſmell, and taſte have acquired it the denomination of queen 
of fruits. Many of the others have been mentioned al- 
ready, and here ate alſo plantations of ſugar-canes, _ 

We ſhall now proceed to the animals, ſome of which 
are tame, and contribute to the uſe and pleaſure of the in- 
habitants ; others are wild, and of ſuch different kinds 
and qualities, as diſplay in a ſurpriſing manner the wonder- 
ful variety of the works formed by the Author of nature, 
The quadrupeds and reptiles frequent the dry and deſart 
places, and are diſtinguiſhed by the prodigious variety of 
ſpots upon their ſkins ; while the vivid plumage of the 
feathered: race glows with exquiſite beauty, and the bril- 
liant ſcales of one claſs of reptiles conceal the moſt active 
poiſons, The only tame animals are horned cattle and 
hogs, of which there are the 2 plenty. Though 
the beef is not abſolutely bad, it cannot be ſaid to be 
palatable ; for the conſtant heat of the climate renders 
the beaf lean, and deprives it of that ſucculency it would 
otherwiſe acquire ; but the pork is delicate, and exceeds 
any in Europe. There are here wild boars, deer, rab- 
bits, and tygers ; the laſt make great havock not only a- 
mong the cattle, but among the human ſpecies : their 
ſkin is very- beautiful, and ſome are as large as ſmall 

orſes. EO f 
l Here are alſo leopards, foxes, armadillos, ſquirrels, and 
many others, beſides innumerable kinds of monkeys, ſame 
reraarkable for their ſize, and others for their colour, 
The fox's artifice in defending itſelf againſt dogs, or other 
animals, by whom it is purſued, by voiding its urine on 


it to a ſkeleton. 


its own tail, and ſprinkling it on themg here efteCtually 
ks 7 
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anſwers its intention; the ſmell being ſo ſetid; that the 
dogs are greatly diſordered by it, by which means the 


- fox eſcapes. Indeed the ſtench is ſo great; that it may 


be ſmelt a quarter of a league from the place, and very 
often for half an hour after. What is here called the fox 
is little Digger than a large cat, but delicately ſhaped, and 
has a very fine ſkin of a cinnamon colour; the tail-is not 
very buſhy, but the hair is ſpongy, and «forms a bunch 
proper for this method of defence. 04 MAW 

he birds ſeen in this hot climate are ſo very nume- 
rous, that it is impoſſible to give a full idea of the beauty 


and brilliancy of their various plumage; but the cries 


and ctoakings of fome diſturb the pleaſure that would 
ariſe from the warblings of others. Here we ſee an in- 
ſtance of the equity obſerved by nature in diſtributing 
her favours, the — of thoſe birds being the mott 
beautiful whoſe noiſe is the moſt offenſive; while on the 
other hand, thoſe whoſe appearance has nothing remark -. 
able, excel in the ſweetneſs. of their notes. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the guacamayo, the beauty and luſtre 
of whole colours are abſolutely inimitable by painting, and 
vet nothing can make a more ſhrill and diſagreeable 
ſound. | | = | 
The moſt extraordinary of all the birds ſeems to be 
the tulcan, or preacher; / It is about the ſize of a com- 
mon pigeon, but its legs much larger; its tail is ſhort, 
and its plumage of a dark colour ; but ſpotted with yel- 
low, purple, blue, and other colours, that have a beau- 
t check on the dark ground. Its head greatly exceeds 
all proportion with reſpect to its body; but it would not 
otherwiſe be able to ſupport its bill, which is at leaſt ſix 
or eight inches from the root to the point: the lower 
— cloſes with the upper through the Whole length, 
and both diminiſli inſenſibly to the end, when it ſudden- 
ly bends, and terminates. in a ſtrong ſharp point. The 
tongue is formed like a feather, and, as well as the inſide. 
of its mouth, is of a deep red. The bill is variegated: 
with all the bright. colours that adorn the plumage of 
other birds: at the baſe, and alſo at the convexity, it 
is generally of a light yellow, forming a kind of ribbon, 
half an inch in breadth, Ihe reſt is of a fine deep pur- 
ple, except two ſtreaks near the root of a rich — 
The name of preachet has been given to this bird from 
its cuſtom of perching on the top of a tree above his com- 
panions while they are afleep, and making a noiſe like 
ill-artjculated ſounds, - ny head to the right and, 
left, in order to keep off the birds of prey from ſeizin 
on the others. They are eaſily rendered ſo tame as to 
run about the houſe, and come when. called. Their 
ufual food is fruit; but the tame eat other things, and 
in general whatever is given them. OR" 
Another extraordinary bird is the gallinazo, which is 
about the ſize of a pea-hen ; but the head and neck 
ſomewhat larger. From the crop to the baſe of the bill, 
inſtead of feathers, it has a wrinkled glandulous rough 
ſkin, covered with ſmall warts and tubercles, Its fea- 
thers are black, which is alſo the colour of the ſkin ; 
its bill is well proportioned, ſtrong, and a little crooked; 
Theſe birds are ſo numerous and tame in. the city of Car- 
thagena, that it is not uncommon to ſee the ridges of 
the houſes covered with them. They are alſo of great 
ſervice on account of their cleaning the city from all kinds 
of filth, greedily devouring, any dead animal, and any 
thing moſt offenſive, They have. ſo quick a ſcent, that 
they will ſmell a dead body at the diſtance of ten or twelve 
miles, and never quit it till they have entirely reduced 
The multiplicity of theſe birds found in 
ſuch hot climates is of the utmoſt conſequence, as gther- 
wiſe the putrefaction cauſed by the exceffive heat would 
render the air inſupportable to human life, - At-their firſt 
riſing they fly heavily, but ſoon after dart out of ſight. 
Though their legs are ſtrong and well proportioned, 
they hop along on the ground in a very aukward man- 
ner. 'They have the toes for ward turning inwards, and 
one in the inſide turned a little backwards; ſo that the 
feet interfering oceaſions their hopping and walking in 
the aboye manner; Each toe has long and thick claws. 
There is another ſpecies of theſe birds, ſomehat larger 
than the former, but only to be found in the country, In 
ſome of theſe the head and part of the nęck are red, in 


| ſome white, and in others a mixture of both theſe co- 


lours, 
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lours, At a ſmall diſtance from the crop they have -a 
Tuff of white feathers ; and are equally fierce and car- 


nivorous with the former : theſe are called the kings of 
the gallinazos ; probably becauſe the number of them is 
but ſmall ; and it is obſerved, that when one of theſe 
birds has faſtened on a dead beaſt, none of the others ap- 
Pfoach, till he has firſt eaten the eyes, which is generally 
the part he begins with firſt, and is gone to another 
place, when they all flock to the prey, 
Batts are very common all over this government; but 
Carthagena is infefted with ſuch an infinite number of 
them, that after ſum · ſet, when they begin to fly, they 
may, without exaggeration, be ſaid to cover the ſtreets 
like clouds. They are the moſt dexterous bleeders both 
of men and caftle ; for the inhabitants being obliged, by 
the exceſſiwe heats, to leave the windows of their cham- 
bers open, the batts get in, and if they find a perſon 
aſleep with the foot bare, they inſinuate their tooth into 
2 vein, with all the art of a moſt expert ſurgeon, ſucking 
the blood till they are ſatiated, after which it flows out 
of the orifice to the great danger of the perſon's life. The 
reaſon why the puncture is not felt, is attributed to the 
gentle and refreſhing 1 of the air by the batt's 
wings, throwing the perſon into a deeper ſteep, and thus 
enting his feeling the li 4 This alſo 
ppens to horſes, mules, a $3 but beaſts of a 
thicker fkin are not fo much expoſed to it. 'T'his account, 
which is extracted from the learned Don Antonio de 


Ulloa, is, confirmed by M. Condamine, who obſerves, | 


that there are ſome of a monſtrous fize j and that they have 
entirely deftroyed at Borja, and other places, all the black 
cattle which the miffionaries had introduced there. 

The great number of reptiles and inſects is not on 
an inconvenience to the inhabitants, but they are even 
very da The moſt common of the ſnakes, and 
at the ſame time the moſt poiſonous, ate the coralk-ſaakes, 
the rattle-ſnakes, and the willow-ſnakes. The firft, 
which are 


and an inch in diameter, make a very beautiful appear- 
ance, their ſkin being variegated with a vivid crimſon, 
green, and yellow. e head is long and flat, like a 


viper. Each mandible is furniſhed with a row of 
teeth, through which, during the bite, they inſinuate 
the poiſon. The perſon bit ſwells to ſuch a degree, that 
the blood guſhes out through all the organs of ſenſe, and 
even the coats of the veins at the extremities of the fin- 
gers burſt. | 
The willow-ſnake reſembles in colour and form a ſtick 
of that tree, and as they frequently bang from the boughs, 
really ſeem to be a part of it, till a too near approach un- 
happi diſcovers the miſtake, Though their poiſon is 
tive than that of the others, it is mortal, unleſs 2 
edy be ſpeedily applied. | 
Seolopendra not only ſwarm in this country, but are 
of a monſtrous fize, and are the more dangerous from 


int- 


their breeding in the houſes : they are generally a yard in 
length, and a yard and a quarter, with about frre 
* in breadth. The back and fides are covered with 


hard ſcales of a muſk colour tinged with red; but ſo ar- 
ticulated as not in the leaſt to impede their motion, and 
yet ſo ſtrong as to defend them againſt any blow; ſo that 
ou can kill them by ſtriking them on the head. 
They are very nimble, and their without timely 
application, proves mortal, | 
ions are not leſs common, and of different kinds, 

as black, red, mufk colour, and ſome yellow. 
The ſoldier-ſnail, of which we have already given a 
deſcription, is here alſo dangerous, for the gripe which 
it gives with = 00 e wich the ſame 

as ing of a ion, 

ere are here — infinite number of butterſties, 
which, though they differ in their figure, colours, and 
decorations, it is dicult to determine whick are the moſt 


theſe, it is far from equalling the pain which ariſes from 
the numberleſs muſkettoes, of which there are large 
clouds of four different ſorts, all of them extremely 


troubleſome. | a | 
Tue elimate of Carthagena is exceſſive hot. From the 
month of May to the end of November is the ſeaſon 
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nerally between four and five feet in length, | 


beautiful. But whatever pleaſure there be in ſecing of 
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they call winter, there being 2 continual ſucceſfon of 
thunder and tempeſts, the clouds precipitating the rain 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the ſtreets of the Capital have 
the appearance of rivers, and the country of an ocean 
The inhabitants make uſe of this opportunity of fillin 
their ciſterns, this being the only ſweet water they can 
procure. . From the middle of Decemher to the end of 
April the rains ceaſe, and the weather becomes agreeable 
the heat being ſomething abated by the north-eaſt winds, 
This feafon they call ſummer z beſides which there is 
another called the little ſummer of St. John, as about 
the festival of that ſaint the rains are intermitted, and 


refreſhing gales begin to blow, and continue about a 
morith, | 


The almoſt in vatiable continuance of the great heats, 
without any ſenfible difference between night and day, 
occaſions fuch profuſe perſpiration, that the wan and 
livid complexion of the inhabitants would make a ſtranger 
ſuſpe& their being juſt recovered from ſome terrible diſ- 
temper. In all thejr motions there is ſomething telax and 
fluggiſh ; it even affeAs their ſpeech, which is ſoft and 
flow, and their words generally broken: yet, notwich- 


ſtanding theſe appearances of fekneſs and debility, they 


enjoy a good ſtate of health. Strangers from Europe ge- 
nerally retain their ſtrength and ruddy complexion about 
three or four months 


3 but afterwards they are no longer 
to be diſtinguiſhed by their countenances from the old 
inhabitants. 

The fingularity of the climate is probably the cauſe of 
the ſingularity of ſeveral diſeaſes which here afflict man- 
kind : fome of theſe attack only the Europeans newly 
landed, and others are common to the inhabitants. The 
firſt kind carry off a multitude of people, and extremely 
thin the crews of European ſhips, but ſeldom laſts above 

three or four days. They are caufed in ſome perſons by 
| cold, and in others by indigeſtion, which foon bring on 
the black vomit, which very few recover. Some, when 
the vomit attacks them, are feized with ſuch a delirium, 
that, were they not tied down, they would tear them- 
| ſelves to pieces, and expire in the midſt of the nioſt ter- 
'rible phrenſy. 

The inhabitants throughout the whole extent of the 
government of Carthagena are very ſubje& to the leproſy 
and, in order to put a ſtop to the contagion of this diſ- 
temper, there is without the capital an hoſpital calted 
San Lazaro, in which all perſons of both ſexes labouring 
under this diſtemper are-confined, without any diſtinc- 

tion of age or rank; and if any refuſe to go, they are 
| forcibly carried thither. But from thence the diſtemper 
is ſuffered to ſpread ;. for their allowance being too ſmall 
for their ſubſiſtance, thoſe who have no other ſupport are 
permitted to beg in the city, and from their intercourſe 
| with thoſe in health, the number of lepers never de- 
creaſes. The hoſpital reſembles a little town. Every 
rſon at his entering it, where he is to continue during 
ife, builds a cottage, in which he lives in the ſame 
manner as before in his own houſe, none going out unleſs 
to aſk alms. The ground on which the hoſpital ſtands 
is encompaſſed by a wall, and has only one gate, which 
is always carefully guarded. "They live a long time un- 
der this diſtemper, and as it greatly increaſes the natural 
defire of -coition,, to avoid the diſorders that would reſult 
from this, which is almoſt impoſſible to be controuled, 
they are allowed-to marry. 

The itch and herpes are equally frequent among ſuch 
Europeans as are not ſeaſoned to the climate; and if 
neglected in the beginning, it is dangerous to attempt 
a cure. 

A more lar and remarkable diſtemper, though leſs 
common, is culebrilla, or little ſnake, which is per- 
haps a tumor cauſed by malignant humours ſettled longi- 
tudigally between the membrane of the ſkin, and 4 
increafing in tength, till it ſurrounds the part aftected, 
which is uſually the arm, thigh, or leg. The external 
indications of it are around inflamed tumor, a quarter of 
an inch thick, attended with pain, but not vehement, 
anda numbneſs of the part, which often ends in a mor- 
tification. The natives, who firmly believe it to be à 
fmall fnzke, are very ſkilful in removing it. They firſt 
examine where the head is, as they call it, to which ward 
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apply a ſmall ſuppurative plaſter, and gently. foment the 
v/hole tumor with oil. The next day the ſkin under the 
plaſter is found divided, and througn the orifice appears 
a kind of white fibre, about the Pic of coarle ſewing 
thread, which they carefull. 
and wind the other end of it about a card, rolled up 
like a cylinder, After this they repeat the fomentation 
with oil, and the following day continue to wind about 
the cylindric card the part of this ſmall fibre that appears 
in fight, and in this manner proceed till the whole is ex- 
tracted, and the patient entirely cured. During this 
operation their chief care is not to break the culebrilla, 
becauſe, ſay they, it would then cauſe a humour to 
ſpread through the body, and produce a great quantity of 
ſuch little ſnakes, as they will have them to be, whence 
the cure would become extremely difficult, 

The city of Carthagena is ſituated in the tenth degree 
twenty-hve minutes forty-eight ſeconds north latitude, 
and in the ſeventy-ſeventh degree twelve minutes welt 
longitude, three hundred and twenty miles ſouth of Port 
Royal in Jamaica, on a ſandy plain, which forms a nar- 
row paſlage on the ſouth-weſt to a part called Tierra 
Bomba, as far as Bocca Chica. The fortifications both 
of the city and ſuburbs are conſtructed in the modern 
manner, and lined with free-ſtone. The garriſon, in 
time of peace, conſiſts of ten companies of regulars, each 
containing ſeventy-ſeven men, including the officers, be- 
ſides ſeveral companies of militia. The city and ſuburbs 
are well laid out, the ſtreets being ſtraight, broad, uni- 
form, and well paved. The houſes are built of ſtone, 
except a few of brick, but chiefly conſiſt of only one 
ſtory above the ground-floor ; however, the apartments 
are well contrived. All the houſes have balconies and 
lattices of wood, it being more durable in this climate 
than iron, which is ſoon corroded and deſtroyed by the 
moiſture and acrimonious quality of the nitrous air, from 
whence, and the ſmoaky colour of the walls, the outſide 
of the buildings make but an indifferent appearance. 
There are here a cathedral, a church dedicated to the 
Trinity, and a chapel of eaſe. The orders that have con- 
vents are thoſe of St. Francis in the ſuburbs, St. Au- 
guſtine, St, Dominic, La Merced, that of the Jacobines, 
and the Recollects, a college of Jeſuits, and an hoſpital 
of San Juan de Dios. The nunneries are thoſe of St. 
Clara and St, Tereſa, The churches and convents are 
— capacious, but not much ornamented in the 
inſide. 

Carthagena, together with its ſuburbs, is equal to a 
city of the third rank in Europe. It is well peopled; but 
moſt of the inhabitants are deſcended from the Indians. 
The governor reſides in the city; it has alſo a biſhop, 
whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiction is of the ſame extent as that 
of the military and civil government: there is alſo a court 
of inquiſition. Beſides theſe tribunals, there is a ſecular 
magiſtracy, conſiſting of regidores, from whom every 
year are choſen two alcaldes, who are generally perſons of 
great diſtinction; and likewiſe a treaſury, in which all 
the taxes and money belonging to the king are received, 

The bay js one of the beſt not only on the coaſt, but 
in all the known parts of the country. It extends two 
leagues and a half from north to ſouth, has a ſufficient 
depth of water, with good anchorage, and is ſo ſmooth 
that the ſhips are no more agitated than on Aa river, 
However, the many ſhallows at its entrance make the 
aſſiſtance of a good pilot neceſlary. The tides in this 
bay are very irregular, which is the caſe with almoſt the 
whole —_ : it being often ſeen to flow a whole day, and 
_ afterwards ebb away in four or five hours; yet the great- 
eſt alteration obſerved in its depth is two feet, or two feet 
and a half, The bay abounds with a great variety of 
wholeſome palatable fiſh, and a multitude of large turtle; 
but it is greatly infeſted with ſharks, which are extreme- 
Jy dangerous to ſeamen, as they immediately ſeize every 
perſon they diſcover. in the water, and ſometimes even 
venture to attack them in their boats. | 

In this bay the galleons from Spain wait for the arrival 


of the Peru fleet at Panama, and on the firſt advice of 


| this fail away to Porto Bello. It is the firſt place in 
America at which the galleons are allowed to touch, and 
. thus it enjoys the firſt-truits of commerce by the public 
ſales made there, The ſales, though not attended with 
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the ſame formalities as thoſe of Porto Bello, are very con- 
ſiderable: for the traders of the inland provinces of Quito, 
Popayan, and Santa Fe, lay out great ſums. for ſeveral | 
ſorts of goods, and thoſe 8 of proviſions that are 

moſt wanted in their reſpective countries. The traders 
bring gold and ſilver in ſpecie, ingots, and duſt; as alſo 
emeralds ; for beſides the ſilver mines worked at Santa 
Fe, which are very numerous, there are others which 
yield the fineſt emeralds. The fair of Carthagena occa- 
lions a great quantity of ſhops to be opened, and filled 

with all kinds of merchandize. This is a time of univer- 
ſal profit; to ſome by letting lodgings and ſhops ; to 
others by the increaſe of their reſpeRive trades z and to 
others by the labour of their negro ſlaves, whoſe pay 
during this buſy time is proportionably increaſed ; and it 


| is not uncommon for flaves, out of their ſavings, after 


paying their maſters, and providing themſelves with ne- 
ceſſaries, to purchaſe their freedom. This commercial 
tumult laſts only while the galleons continue in the bay; 
for they are no ſooner gone than ſilence and tranquilit 
reſume their former place; for, with regard to the 3 
carried on with the other governments, it is not very con- 
ſiderable. | 

The inhabitants of this city may be divided into dif- 
ferent tribes, who derive their origin from a coalition of 
whites, negroes, and Indians. The Europeans are not 
numerous; moſt of them, after acquiring a competent 
fortune, either return to Spain, or remove into the inland 
provinces, in order to increaſe it, The Europeans and 
Creoles ſettled at Carthagena carry on the whole trade of 


| hammocks, and ſwinging themſelves for air. 


the place, while the other inhabitants are indigent, and, 
reduced to have recourſe to hard labour for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. The dreſs of the whites, both men and women, 
differs but little from that worn in Spain; for perſons in 
high poſts have habits of the ſame form as in Europe, 
but with this difference, that they are all very light, the 
waiſtcoats and breeches being of fine linen, and the coat 
of ſome other thin ſtuff, Neckcloths are very uncom- 
mon, the neck of the ſhirt being adorned with large gold 
buttons, which generally hang looſe. On their heads they 
generally wear a cap of fine linen, and others go entirely 
bare-headed. Fans are worn by the men: theſe are made 
of a kind of palm, in the form of a creſcent, with a ſtick 
of the ſame wood in the middle. 

The Spaniſh women wear a kind of petticoat made of 
thin filk, without any lining, and on their body a very thin 
white waiſtcoat ; but even this is only worn in what they 
call winter, it being inſupportable in ſummer. They, 
however, always conceal their breaſts. When they go 
abroad they wear a mantelet, and on the days of precept 
go to the maſs at three in the morning, 1 teturn be- 
tore the violent heat of the day, which begins with the 
dawn. | 

Thoſe women who are not perfectly of the white claſs 
wear over the above petticoat one of taffety, of any co- 
lour they pleaſe, except black; this is pinked all over, 
to ſhew the other they wear under it. On the head is a 
cap of fine white linen covered with lace, in the ſhape of 
a mitre, well ſtarched, and terminating forwards in a 
point. They never appear abroad without this and a 
mantelet on their ſhoulders. "The ladies and other native 
whites uſe this as their undreſs : inſtead of ſhoes they wear, 
both within and without doors, a ſmall kind of flippers. 
In the houſe their whole exerciſe conſiſts in ſitting in their 
In theſe 
they paſs the greateſt part of the day, and men as well 
as women often ſleep in them, without regarding the in- 
convenience of being unable to lie at full length. 

Both ſexes poſſeſs a great deal of wit and penetration, 
with a genius proper to excel in all kinds of mechanic 
arts. This is particularly conſpicuous in thoſe who 
apply themſelves to literature, who at a tender age ſhew 
a judgment which in other climates is attained only by 
a long ſerics of years. This happy diſpoſition continues 
till they are between twenty and thirty years old, after 
which they generally decline as faſt as they roſe; and 
frequently betore they arrive at that age, when they ſhould 
begin to reap the advantage of their ſtudies, indolence 
checks their progreſs, and they forſake the ſciences, 
leaving the ſurpriſing effects of their capacity imperfeR. 
This is doubtleſs owing to the want of proper objects for 
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exerciſing their talents, and the ſmall hopes of being 
preferred to any poſt anſwerable to the pains they have 


taken, However, there are often ſeen here perſons of 
extenſive talents, both in the ſpeculative and practical 
ſciences, who retain them in all their vigour to a very ad- 
vanced age. | 

Charity is a virtue, in which the inhabitants of Cat- 
thagena remarkably excel; and did they not exert it in 
the moſt generous manner towards the Europeans who 
come thither to ſeek their fortune, they would often pe- 
riſh with ſickneſs and poverty. 

The houſes of perſons of wealth and diſtinction are 
ſerved with great delicacies ; moſt of the diſhes are dreſſed 
in the manner of the country, and ſome of them are fo 
agreeable, that foreigners are no leſs pleaſed with them 
than the natives. One of their favourite diſhes is the 
agiaco, there being ſcarcely a gentee] family without it. 
This is compoſed of pork fried, birds of ſeveral kinds, 
plantains, maize, paſte, and ſeveral other things highly 
ſeaſoned with pimento. 


The inhabitants of any figure generally make two 


meals a day, beſides a flight repaſt. Their breakfaſt is 
uſually compoſed of ſome fried diſh, paſtry of maize- 
flour, followed by chocotate; Their dinner conſiſts of a 
much greater variety; but at night they have only a 
flight regale of ſome ſweetmeats and chocolate. 
families indeed affect the European cuſtom of having re- 
ular ſuppers, though they are generally looked upon at 
Garthagena as detrimental to health. 
The uſe of brandy is ſo common, that the moſt ſober 
ple never omit drinking a glaſs of it at about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, alleging that it ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, weakened by the conſtant perſpiration, ' and 
creates ah appetite. Chocolate is ſo common that there 
is not a negto ſlave but conftantly allows himſelf a regale 
of it after breakfaſt, and the negro women ſell it ready 
made about the ftreets at the rate of a quarter of a real, 
or about five farthings a diſh. This, however, is mixed 
with maize flour ; but that uſed by people in good cir- 
cumſtances is neat and worked as in Spain. Fhis they 
alſo conſtantly drink an hour after dinner, but never 
without eating ſomething with it. They alſo make great 
uſe of ſweetmeats and honey, never drinking a glas of 
water without previouſly eating ſome ſweetmeats. 

The paſſion for ſmoaking is no leſs univerſal: the ladies 
4nd other white women ſmoke only in their houſes ; but 
the women of the other caſts, and the men in general, 
regard neither time nor place. This cuſtom the ladies 
learn from their childhood, probably from their nurſes, 
who are negro ſlaves ; and it is fo common among perſons 
of rank, that thofe who come from Europe learn it, if 
they intend to make any conſiderable ftay in the country. 

The natives are fond of balls, which in houſes of dif- 
tinction are conducted in a very regular manner. They 
open with Spaniſh dances, and are ſucceeded by thoſe of 
the country, which are not without ſpirit and graceful- 
heſs. Theſe are accompanied with finging, and the par- 
ties ſeldom break up before day-light : but the balls of 
the populace are intermixed with indecent geſtures, and 
2 continual round of drinking, which frequently produces 
quarrels, \ 

Their burials and mournings are alſo ſomethi 
lar, and in theſe they endeavour to difplay their gran- 
deur. If the deceaſed be a perſon of rank, his body is 
placed on a pompous catafalco erected in the principal 
apartment of the houfe, amidſt the blaze of tapers. 
The corpſe lies there twenty-four hours, or longer, dur. 
ing which it is viſited by the acquaintance of the family, 
and the lower claſs of women, who come to lament the 
deceaſed, Theſe women, who are generally dreſſed in 
black, come in the evening, or during the night, into 
the apartment where the corpſe lies, and throwing them- 
ſelves on their knees, riſe and extend their arms to em- 
brace it; then in a doleful tone, mixed with horrid cries, 
they begin their Jamentations, which always conclude 
with the name of the deceaſed. Afterwards they begin 
in the ſame difagreeable tone his hiſtory, rehearſing all 
his good and bad qualities, not even omitting his amours, 
til! at length, quite ſpent, they withdraw to a corner of 


fingu- 


the apartment ſtored with wine and brandy, on which | 


they never fail plentifully to regale themſelves. No 
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ſooner are theſe departed from the bbdy, thr 

ſucceed, till the women have taken their thei. * * 
ſame is afterwards repeated by the ſervants, ſlaves and 
acquaintance of the family, which continues without in- 
termiſſion during the remainder of the night. The fu 
| neral is alſo accompanied with the like noify lamenta- 
tions, and even after the corpſe is depoſited in the grave 
the mourning is continued in the houſe for nine days; 
during which time the mourners never ſtir from the 
apartment, where they receive the compliments of con- 
dolance, and in the night are attended by their relations 
and intimate friends. E 

| Before we conclude this article, it will de proper to 
give a conciſe account of the hoſtilities this city has 
ſuffered from foreigners, by whom it has been frequently 
attacked, taken, and plundered. The firſt invaſion was 
made in 1544, ſoon after its eſtabliſhment by certain 
French invaders, conducted by a Corſican pilot. In 


1 585 it was taken and almoſt deſtroyed by Sir Francis 


Drake, the ſcourge of the new Spaniſh ſettlements. NI. 
de Pointis came before it in 1597 with a ſquadron of 
| privateers, under the protection of the French king; and 

after obliging the fort of Bocca Chica to ſurrender, 
| whereby the entrance of the bay was laid open, he land- 
ed his men, and belieged Fort Lazaro, the taking of which 
was followed by the ſurrender of the city; but the ca- 
pitulation was no ſecurity againſt the rage of avarice, 
which had conſigned it to pillage. This conqueſt has 
been attributed to a private correſpondence between the 
| governor and Pointis 5 and what increaſes tbe ſufpicion 
is, that he embarked on board the French ſquadron, at 
his departure, taking with him all his treafures and 
effects, none of which had ſuffered by the general cala- 
mity. In 1741 it ſuſtained a long ſiege from the Eng- 
lifh under admiral Vernon; but they were obliged to re- 
tire after they had made themſelves maſters of moſt of 
the forts and harbours, which was principally owing, 
beſides the ſtrength of the place, to the great mortality 


among the troops, and the differences that aroſe between 
the admiral and general. 
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SECT. III. 


A conciſe Account of the Government 4 Santa Martha, Ris de 
la Hacha, Venezuela, New Andaluſia, and New Granada; 
their Situation, # xtent, Climates, Produce, and principal 
Towns. 1 | 

HE government of Santa Martha is bounded on the 

eaſt by Rio de la Hacha, on the ſouth by New Gra- 

nada, on the weſt by Carthagena, and on the north by 

the North ſea ; extending about a hundred and forty miles 

wo eaſt to weſt, and about two hundred from north to 
outh. 

The country is extremely mountainous, and ſome of 
theſe mountains, eſpecially that called Santa Martha, is 
ſaid to be + 9 than the pike of Teneriffe. From hence 
reſult conſiderable advantages to the inhabitants, the air 
being cooler and more wholeſome than in ſome other 
parts of America near the equator, The air, however, 
is extremely ſultry by the ſea-coaſt ; yet the mountains 
in the interior country are covered with ſnow, and the 
cold fo intenſe, that while the people in one place are 
ſcorched with the fun-beams, others at ſixty miles diſ- 
tance are ſhivering with the rigours of the ſeaſon. It 
rains very much in the months of September and October 
in that part of the country which lies towards the ſea- 
coaſt ; but there is little rain in the other months, becauſe 
the eaſt and north winds which blow there diſperſe and 
drive away the clouds. The valleys of this country are 
exceeding fruitful, and produce oranges, lemons, pine- 
apples, grapes, and many other fruits. The country 
abounds in rich gold mines, and in the mountains are 
found ſapphires, emeralds, jaſper, and marble moſt beau- 
tifully veined. At a league and a balf's diſtance from 
the city of Santa Martha are ſalt-ponds, where they get 
very good falt, which is exported into the neighbouring 
provinces. | 

The city of Santa Martha, which gives name to the 
| province, is ſituated on a branch of the Rio Grande ** 
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the mountains of Santa Martha, in the eleventh degree 
thirty- four minutes north latitude, Formerly the city 
was flouriſhing and populous ; but is much decayed ſince 
the Spaniſh fleets no longer touch there, The inhabi- 
tants amount to about three thouſand ſouls, including all 
degrees: it is honoured with the reſidence of the gover- 
nor of the province, and is the ſee of a biſhop, aan 
to the metropolitan of New Granada. The houſes are 
built with canes, and covered with palmeto leaves; and 
ſome with pantiles. This town has frequently ſuffered 
by hoſtile fleets ; for in 1525 it was entirely ruined by 
Sir Francis Drake, and the next year was plundered 
by Sir Anthony Shirley; in 1630 it was taken by the 
Durch, and was afterwards frequently pillaged by the 
Buccaneers. 

On the eaſt ſide of the Rio Grande, about twenty miles 
from the capital, is ſeated the town of Baranca del Ma- 
lambo, a place of conſequence on account of the briſk 
trade carried on by the inhabitants, The merchandize 
of New Granada 1s brought down hither in boats, and 
conveyed to the bay about forty miles below the town, or 
elſe directly to Santa Martha by a branch of the Rio 
Grande, 

On the ſouthern frontier of Santa Martha is ſeated the 
little province of Rio de la Hacha, in the form of a pe- 
ninſula, between the gulph of Venezuela on the eaſt and 
a bay of the North ſea to the weſtward, The country is 
pleaſant, tolerably healthy, and exceeding fertile. The 
rains are not ſo violent as in Santa Martha, though chere 
are frequent tornadoes and thunder ſhowers, 4 In the mid- 
dle of the province are ſome mines of jaſper and chalce- 
dony, and on the coaſt a very rich peart-fiſhery, in which 
the Indians are chiefly * Sr and, notwithſtanding 
the vigilance of the Spaniards, reap the chief 'prohits, 
The inhabitants of the open country ſtill enjoy the bleſ- 
ſing of liberty, and form a numerous, reſolute; and brave 
nation. ; 

Rio de la Hacha; the capital, which gives name to the 
province, and takes its own from the river, at the mouth 
of which it is ſituated, was formerly called Nueſtra Se- 
nora de los Remedios, and ſtands in the eleventh degree 
ſix minutes north latitude, about a hundred and twenty 
miles from the city of Santa Martha, and contains only 
about a hundred houſes. The town was formerly rich, 
but it was ſo often taken by the Buccaneers, that in 1682 
the Spaniards abandoned it, but were afterwards in- 
duced to return, and defend it by building ſtrong for- 
tihcations, | 

Venezuela, the next ptovince, is bounded on the eaſt 
by New Andaluſia, on the ſouth by New Granada, on 
the weſt by Rio de la Hacha, and on the north by the 
North ſea, and includes the diſtrict of Caraccas ; ex- 
tending, according to ſome authors, four hundred miles 
along the coaſt of the North ſea, and near three hundred 
into the interior country, The climate is moderately 
temperate, and che ſoil ſo rich and fertile as to produce 
two harveſts every year, and to feed great herds of black 
rattle and flocks of ſheep. The famous lake of Maracaibo, 
which is eighty leagues in compaſs, adds equally to the 
beauty and convenience of the proviace ; but though the 
water of the lake and the rivulets which flow from it 
are drank, yet they are brackiſh and unwholeſome, and 
the natives are in great want of freſh water, The inha- 
bitants of this province are ſaid to exceed a hundred thou- 
ſand, including Spaniards, mulattoes, and negroes. 

Venezuela, or Cora, the capital of the province, is 
ſeated on the north-eaſt part of the peninſula, on the 
banks of the North ſea, and lies in about the tenth degree 
forty minutes north latitude. It is the reſidence of the 
governor, the ſeat of the courts of juſtice, and the ſee of 
a biſhop ; but is neither remarkable for its commerce, its 
opulence, or buildings: its ſituation alone in the midſt 


of the waters engages attention, and from hence it is that | 


it has been called Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

The town of Maracaibo, though inferior in dignity 
to the former, is more elegant, pleaſant, and wealthy, 
It fronts the lake of the ſame name, and has a great num- 
der of ſplendid buildings, adorned with balconies that 
command a proſpect of the lake at a great diſtance. The 
inhabitants are reckoned fo exceed four thouſand, eight 
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Here is a governor dependent on the governor of the pro- 
vince, and it contains a large pariſh-church, four con- 
vents, and an hoſpital. Small veſſels are continualiy 
trading to this place with the merchandize and manufac- 


| tures of all the towns contiguous to the great lake ; par- 


ticularly with cacao, or chocolate, indigo, ſugar, tobacco, 
and green hides. Maracaibo is alſo a celebrated port for 
ſhip- building, for which it is very convenient. | 

ith reſpect to the country of Caraccas, it extends 
as far as Cape Blanco; but the coaſt is rocky and moun- 
tainous : it 1s, however, interſperſed with ſmall fertile 
valleys, which are ſubject, at certain ſeaſons of the year, 


to dry north-weſt winds z but is in general bleſſed with 


a clear air, and a wholeſome climate. A very extenſive 
illicit trade is carried on with this coaſt by the Engliſh 
and Dutch, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the lea 
niards, who have ſcouts perpetually employed; and breaſt. 
works raiſed in all the valleys, | | 
| Caraccas, the chief town in the diſtrict, is ſituated 
in the tenth degree ten minutes north latitude, at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſea. It is ſaid to be large, 
wealthy, populous, and extremely difficult of acceſs, on 
account of the ſteep and craggy hills, over which an 
enemy muſt march to it. ; 
Porto Cavallo is a ſea port town on this coaſt; which 
was unſucceſsfully attacked in the late war by admiral 
Knowles. n ©: 
Ne Andaluſia is allowed to be a pretty large province; 
the boundaries of which are not exactly known, How- 
ever, it has a part of Guiana and New Granada on the 
ſouth, alſo 12 of Ney Granada and Venezuela on the 
welt, the North ſea on the north, and the river Oroonoko 
on the eaſt ; including che diſtricts of Camana and Paria, 
it extends, according to the moſt reaſonable limits, five 
hundred miles from north to ſouth, and about two bun- 
dred and ſeventy from eaſt to weſt. The interior country 
is woody and mountainous, variegated with fine valleys, 
that yield corn and paſturage. The produce of the 
country chiefly conſiſts in ſugar, tobacco, medicinal roots, 
gums, dying drugs, Brafil wood, and ſome valuable 
timber. To theſe may be added pearls, for which the 
Spaniards fiſh along the coaſt. | | | 
Cumana, or Comana, the capital of New Andaluſia, 
to which it ſometimes gives its name, ſtands in the ninth 
degree fifty- five minutes north latitude, and in the ſixty- 


fifth degree thirty minutes weſt longitude from London, 


about nine miles from the North fea. It was built by 
the Spzniards in the year 1520, and is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, capable of making a vigorous deſence, as 
appeared in the year 1670, when it was aſſaulted by the 
uccaneers, who were repulſed with great ſlaughter. 

New Granada, ſometimes called Santa Fe, and Caſtella 
de] Oro, is bounded on the north by Santa Martha, Rio 
de la Hacha, and Venezuela; on the eaſt alſo by Vene- 
zuela; on the ſouth by Peru; and on the well by Po- 
payan, The whole country is ſuppoſed to include a 
ſpace of three hundred and thirty-fix miles in length, and 
near as much in breadth, 

Though it lies between the firſt and ninth degree of 
north latitude, the climate is remarkably temperate ; ſo 
that ſeveral writers affirm, that their equality of day and 
night is undiſturbed by any variety of ſeaſons ; but, upon 
a ſtrict examination, this does not appear to be ſtrictly 
true, there being in reality two ſummers and two win- 
ters. The country is beautifully variegated with hills 


and valleys covered with verdure. The mountains con- 


tain gold, filver, and emeralds ; and the valleys are en- 
riched with all the neceſſaries of life, as corn, cattle, 
roots, and fruit: they produce likewiſe great quantities 
of guaiacum, gums, balms, drugs of various kinds, and 
other valuable articles of commerce, 

The capital of the kingdom, as it is called, is the ci 
of Santa Fe de Bogata, ſeated on the banks of the lake 
Gatavita. It is the reſidence of the royal audience, and 
of an archbiſhop, who has for his ſuffragans the biſhops 
of Carthagena, Santa Martha, and Popayan. The city 
is large, populous; opulent, welt built, and adorned with 
magnificent palaces and fine houſes ; but as we can meet 
with no particular deſcription of it. for leſs than a —_— 

, 
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hundred of whom are ſaid to be capable of bearing arms. 
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Marida, Trinidada, and Truxillo. 


S E C T. Iv. 


Of the Government of POPAYAN. 


[ts Situation, Extent, Diuiſns, Climate, Soil, and Produce; 
with a particular Deſcription of the Plant called Cuca and 
the Meopa-mopa, the dreadfu! Inſeft named the Coya, and 
the Manner of obtaining Gold from the Mines. A De- 
ſcription of the City of Popayan, and its Government. 

WE now come to the government of Popayan, which 

is bounded on the north by the government of 

Carthagena; on the eaſt by the kingdom of New Gra- 
nada; on the ſouth by Peru; and on the weſt its ancient 
boundary was the South ſea ; but it has fince been con- 
trated by the new government of Choco; ſo that only 
a part of it reaches to the ſea. Its extent is not preciſely 
determined; but it is from eaſt to weſt about eighty 
leagues, and little leſs from north to ſouth. This go- 
vernment is divided into two juriſdiftions, of which that 
on the north and eaſt belong to Santa Fe, or New Gra- 
nada, while all thoſe parts which lie towards the fouth 
and weſt are reckoned in the province of Quito, 

The climate varies according to the ſituation of places, 
ſome being more cold than hot, others the reverſe, and 
ſome throughout the whole year enjoy a continual ſpring, 
particularly Popayan the capital. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the ſoil, which produces in great abundance the corn 
and fruit proper to its fituation, and the farmers breed 
great numbers of horned cattle and ſheep. The juriſ- 
dition of Popayan is, however, ſubje& to dreadful tem- 
peſts of thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, 

Among the plants of the country of Popayan grows 
the cuca, an herb fo eſteemed by the Indians in ſome 
provinces of Peru, that they would part with any kind 
of proviſions, the moſt valuable metals, gems, or any 
thing elſe, rather than want it. It grows on a weak 
ftem, which for ſupport twiſts itſelf round another ſtronger 
vegetable: its leaf is about an inch and a half or two 
inches in length, and extremely ſmooth. The Indians 
make uſe of it for chewing, mixing it with a kind of 
chalk or whitiſh earth, called mambi. They put into 
their mouth a few leaves of cuca, and a proper quantity 
of mambi, and chewing them together, at firſt ſpit out 
the ſaliva, but afterwards ſwallow it ; thus moving it 
from one fide of the mouth to the other, till its ſubſtance 
is quite drained, when it is thrown away and immediately 
replaced by freſh leaves. This herb is ſo nutritive and 
invigorating, that they labour whole days without any 
thing elſe, and on the want of it find a decay in their 
ſtrength. It alſo preſerves the teeth ſound, and fortifies 
the ſtomach. Great quantities of this herb are cultivated 
by the Indians in the ſouthern provinces of Peru, and it 
makes no ſmall article of trade; a vaſt deal of it is in 
particular carried to the mine towns, that the owners of 
the mines may furniſh the Indians with it, who otherwiſe 
could not be brought to work, or would not have ſtrength 
to go through it. This plant is the ſame with the betel 
of the Eaſt Indies, and it is uſed there in the ſame man- 
ner: the Eaſtern nations, as the reader has already ſeen, 
are exceſſively fond of their betel, and the Indians of 
Peru and Popayan are no leſs ſo of their cuca. 

In the moſt ſouthern diſtricts of Popayan are certain 
trees which yield a reſin called mopa-mopa, of which is 
made a varniſh, which is not only exquiſitely beautiful, 
but will bear boiling water, and even acids. The me- 
thod of applying it is to diſſolve ſome of the reſin in one's 
mouth, and then wet the pencil with it; afterwards it is 
dipped in the colour which is to be laid on, and when 
dried has all the Juftre of the Chineſe lac ; but with this 
ſuperior quality, that it never wears off nor becomes 
moiſt, though rubbed with ſpittle. The cabinets, tables, 
and other furniture made by the Indians of this country 
are carried to Quito, where they are highly valued. 

In the valleys of Neyba, and others within this juriſ- 
gicion, is an inſet extremely remarkable for the venom 
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paſt, we may teaſonably c6nclude that it is much'chang- | 
ed ſince that time, There are, befides the capital, Tuna, 


{ found in the corners of walls and among 


| | x 


— 
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it contains. Its common name is coya, or c it! 
ſhaped like a tpider ; but is much Iefs than {ub 15 
colour is of a fiery red, and, like the ſpider, is generally 
| the tferbage. 
Its venom is ſo extremely malignant, that on ſqueezin 
the inſect, if any of it happens to fall on the ſkin, dither 
of man or beaſt; it immediately penetrates into the A:{; 
and cauſes largetumours that are ſoon ſucceeded by death. 
The only remedy hitherto known is on the firſt appear- 
ance of a ſwelling to ſinge the party all over the body 
with a flame of ſtraw, or the long praſs growing in thoſe 
plains, In order to this the Indians of that country lay 
hold of the patient, ſome by the feet and others by the 
hands, and with great dexterity perform the operation; 
after which the perſon is thought to be out of danger. 
However, though this infect is ſo very noxious, yet 
ſqueezing it between the palms of the hands is attend- 
ed with no conſequence, the calious preventing the 
vermin reaching the blood : accordingly the Indian mu- 
leteers ſqueeze them between the palms of their hands 
to gratify the curioſity of the paſſengers 3 but ſhould a 
perſon of a delicate hand make that trial, the effect 
2 doubtleſs be the ſame as on any other part of the 
y. 
The people who travel along theſe valleys, where they 
are ſo much in danger from theſe coyas, are warned by 
the Indians who attend them, that if they feel any thing 
ſtinging or crawling on their neck or ſace, to be careful 
not to ſcratch the part, nor even ſo much as lift up their 
hand to it, he coya being of ſo delicate a texture, that 
it would immediately wo | and as there is no danger 
while they do not eject the humour in them, the perſon 
acquaints ſome of the company with what he feels, and 
points to the place, where if it be a coya, the other blows 
it away. The beaſts who are incapable of ſuch warning, 
are by inſtinct taught a precaution againſt che danger; 
for before they offer to touch the herbage with their lips, 
they blow on it with all their force, in order to diſperſe 
any of theſe pernicious vermin ; and when their ſmell ac- 
quaints them that they are near a neſt of coyas, they 
immediately leap, and run to ſome other part. Thus 
they ſecure themſelves from the venom of theſe inſedis, 
though ſometimes a mule, after all his blowing, has 
been knewn. to take in ſome with his paſture, on which 
as ſwelling to a frightful degree, it expires on the 
pot, 

Every part of the juriſdiction of Popayan abounds in 
mines of gold, great numbers of which are ſtill worked, 
and new mines are daily diſcovered. In the gold mines 
in theſe parts the gold is not incorporated with ſtone or 
other heterogeneous bodies; but is found diſperſed and 
mixed with the earth and gravel, as faitis are found 
mingled with earths of different ſpecies. Thus the whole 
difficulty conſiſts in ſeparating the graing of gold from 
the earth, which is eaſily done by running conduits of 
water, - | 

The manner of extracting the gold throughout the 


whole juriſdiction of Popayan, is to dig out the earth of 


the mine, and Jay it in a reſervoir made for that purpoſe ; 
and when this is filled, water is conveyed into it through 
a conduit. They then ſtir the whole, which ſoon turns 
to mud, and the ſighteſt parts are conveyed away through 
another conduit, which ſerves as a drain, and this is con- 
tinued till only the moſt ponderous parts, as little ſtones, 
ſand, and gold remain at the bottom. They then go into 
the reſervoir with wooden buckets made for that purpoſe, 
in which they take up the ſediment, then moving them 
circularly and uniformly, and changing the water, the 
leſs ponderous parts are ſeparated, and at laſt the gold 
remains at. the bottom of the bucket clear from all 
mixture, It is generally found in grains as ſmall as thoſe 
of ſand, though ſometimes what are called ſeeds, are 
found among it of different ſizes ; but generally they run 
ſmall. The water iſſuing from the firſt reſervoir is ſtopped 
in another a little beneath it, and there undergoes a like 
operation, in order to ſecure any ſmall particles of gold, 
which from their extreme minuteneſs might be carried 
off by the current of the water being mixed with the 
earth, and other ſubſtances. And laſtly, this water is 


paſſed into a third reſervoir ; but the ſavings here are 
| generally 
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nerally inconſiderable, The labourers are negro ſlaves; 
ome of whom are employed in waſhing, while others 
bring earth; ſo that the waſhers are kept in continual 
employment. The hneneſs of this gold is generally of 
twenty-two carats, ſometimes more,even to twenty-three, 
and it is ſeldom below twenty-one, 

The city of Popayan, one of the moſt ancient in theſe 
parts, ſtands in a large plain, which on the north ſide 
affords an uninterrupted proſpect of the country. It is 
fituated in the ſecond degree twenty-eight minutes north 
latitude, on the eaſt ſide of a mountain of a middlin 
height called M, from its reſembling that letter, = 
being covered with a variety of trees, affords an agree- 
able proſpect. The city is of a middling ſize, with broad, 
ſtraight, and level ſtreets, which, though not every where 

aved, are equally convenient. The foot-path near the 
— being paved in all parts, and the middle of the 
ſtreets being compoſed of hard ſmall gravel, they are 
never dirty in rainy weather, nor duſty in dry. The 
houſes are built with unburat bricks ; thoſe of note have 
one ſtory, and the others only a ground-floor, The 
church was erected into a cathedral in the year 1547, and 
is the only pariſh-church in the city. Here are likewiſe 
convents of Franciſcans, Dominicans, and Auguſtines, 
with acollege of Jeſuits, all of which have churches; and 
in the latter. is a grammar-ſchool, Here are alſo two 
nunneries. From the mountain of M iſſues a river, which 
by running through the eig beſides other conveniences, 
carries away all its ſoil. 'I wo bridges are erected over 
it, one of wood, and the other of ſtone; and its waters 
have a particular medicinal virtue, In this mountain is 
alſo a ſpring of very fine water; but it not being ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply the whole city, it is conveyed to the 
nunneries and the houſes of people of rank. 

A little above a league to the north of Popayan runs 
the river Cauta; which is very large and deep, its cur- 
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The inhabitants of Popayan, whete the fiegroes 3. 
bound, are chiefly deſcended from the W of the 
whites and negroes, ſo that the number of Indians here 
are in general very few, This government, however, 
has many large villages of them, and it is only in the capi- 
tal and other Spaniſh towns that they are ſo greatly out- 
numbered by the negroes. The inhabitants of Popayan 
are computed at between twenty and twenty-five thou- 
ſand, and Fong theſe are many Spaniſh families. While 
other towns ſee their inbabitants daily decreaſing, Popayan 
conſtantly increaſes ; for the many gold mines worked all 
over its juriſdiftion afford employment to the indigent, 
and conſequently occaſion a great reſort of people to 
theſe parts, The city of Popayan is the conſtant reſi- 
dence of the governor, whoſe office being merely civil, 
it is not neceſſary, as in many other places, that he 
ſhould be acquainted with military affairs: however, with- 
in the juriſdiction of his government all civil, political, 
and military affairs are under his direction. He is alſo 
the chief magiſtrate of the city, befides whom are two 
atcaldes annually choſen, and a proper number of regi- 
dores, Here is a chamber of finances, into which are 
paid the ſeveral branches of the royal revenue; as the 
tribute of the Indians, the duty on goods, the fifth of the 
metals, and the like. The eccleſiaſtical chapter is com- 

oſed of the biſhop, whoſe annual revenue amounts to 

x hundred thouſand dollars ; the dean, who bas five 
hundred ; the archdeacon, chanter, rector, and trea- 
ſurer, who have each four hundred. This ſee is a ſuf- 
fragan of the archbiſhop of Santa Fe de Bogota, As 
Popayan lies within the juriſdiction of the inquiſition of 
Carthagena, it has a commiſſary from thence. Here ig 
alſo another of the craiſade ; but the authority of theſe 
judges does not extend beyond the dioceſe, which is fat 
les than the extent of the overnment, 2 conſiderable 
patt of it being under the juriſdiction of the archbilhop of 


tent rapid, and ſubject to dangerous ſwellings in the 
months of J une, July, and Auguſt. | | 


| Quito, 
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Of PER U, including QUITO, LIMA; and LOS CHARCOs: 


SECT, I. 


of Qvu1r o. 

The Situation and Extent of Peru in general, and Quito itt 
particular, Of the Climate, Diſcaſes, Soil, and Produce 
of the latter; with a Deſcription of. ſome of the moſt rr. 
markable Fruits; as alſo of the City of Quito, the ers 


and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants, and their Trade. 
eat empire of Peru is bounded on the north 


HE 

by Popayan, laſt deſcribed, on the eaſt by the 
Andes, on the ſouth by Chili, and on the weſt by the 
Pacific ocean; extending between the equator and the 
twenty-ffth degree ten minutes ſouth: latitude, and be- 
tween the ſixtieth and eighty-firſt degree of welt longi- 
tude, that is about eighteen hundred miles in length, | 
and its greateſt breadth = not much exceed three hun- 
dred and ninety. _. 122 

This country is divided into three grand diviſions, 
Quito, Lima, or Los. Reyes, and Los Charcos. As to 
its climate, mines, ſoil, and produce, they differ greatly 
in different parts of the country; we ſhall therefore treat 
of theſe in deſcribing its ſeveral diſtricts. 

The extenſive province of Quito. is bounded on the 
north by Popayan, and includes a part of that govern- 
ment, and alſo by Santa Fe de Bogota; on the ſouth 
by the governments of Piura and nay $4 1 z on the 
eaſt jt extends over the whole government of 2 and 
the river. of the Amazons to the meridian of demarka · 


- 


domimions; and on the weſt it is. bouhided by the South 
ſea ; extending, accotding to Antonio de Ulloa, fix hun- 
dred 1 ngth, and about two hundred in its. 


J ues in length, | | 
greateſt breadth ; but this greatly exceeds the computa- 
tion of all other of the great geographets. He, however; 
obſerves, that it muſt be owned a great part of thoſe. 
vaſt dominions are either inhabited by nations of ſavage 


Indians, or haye not hitherto been ſufficiently peopled by 
the Spaniards, if indeed they have been thoroughly, 
known ; arid that all the parts that can properly be fag 
to be peopled, and actually ſubj iſh ge 


to the Spaniſh goons 
ment, are thoſe intexcepted 7 the two Cordilleras of 
the Andes, which in compariſon to the extent of the 
country may be termed a ſtreet, ot lane, fifteen! leagues, 
or ſometimes more, from eaſt to welt; which is the diſ- 
tance intercepted between the two Cordilleras : but to 
this muſt be added feyeral, detached governments; ſepa- 
rated by very extenſive tracts, inhabited K* Indians. 
In order to form a right judgment of the happy tem- 
ture of the air of Quito, it is ty to corre out 
ideas of the heat in latitudes cloſe to the equator ; for ex 
rience here ſhews, that in this reſpect the climate of 
Quito differs from all others, fince in the center of the 
torrid zone, or rather under the equinoQial; the heat fs 
not only very tolerable, but even in * places the cold 
is painful; while others enjoy all the advantages of a pets 
petual ſpring, the fields being conſtantly covered with 
verdure, and enamelled with flowers of the moſt lively 
colours, The mildiieÞ.. of the climate, free from the 


tion, 15 divides the Spaniſh from the Portugueſe | 
n | 


extremies 455 and cold, and the Sonſtant equality 4 
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the day and night, render this country, which from its 
ſituation might be thought to be parched by the conſtant 


heat of the ſun, and (carcely inhabited, both pleaſant 
and fertile; for nature has Kg ſcattered her — 
with ſo liberal a hand, that this country in ſeveral reſpects 
ſurpaſſes thoſe of the temperate zones, where the viciſſi- 
tudes of winter and ſummer, and the change from heat 
to cold, cauſe the extremes of both to be more ſenſibly 
felt. However, in different parts of the country the air 
is very different; in one part are mountains of a ſtupen- 
dous height and magnitude, with their ſummits covered 
with ſnow, The plains are temperate, the valleys hot, 
and, according to the high or low ſituation of the coun- 
try, are found- all the variety of gradations of tempera- 
ture poſſible to be conceived between the extremes of heat 

and cold. x 

Quito, the capital, is ſo happily ſituated, that neither 
the heat nor cold is troubleſome, though both'may be felt 
in its neighbourhood ; and what renders this equality 
more delightful is, that it is conſtant throughout the whole 
year, the difference between the ſcaſons being ſcarce 
perceptible, Indeed the mornings are cool, the remainder 
of the day warm, and the nights of an agreeable tempe- 
rature, Theſe being almoſt the only variations, the in- 
habitants make-no difference in their dreſs during the 
whole year; for though ſome wear ſilks or 105 uffs, 
at the ſame time that others are dreſſed in ſubſtantial 
cloth, the former are as little incommoded by the cold, 
as the latter are by heat. 

The winds,” which are healthy, blow continually, for 
the moſt part from north to ſouth ; but never with any 
violence, though they ſometimes ſhiſt their quarters, but 
without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year; and were 
it not for ſome inconyeniences to which this country is 
ſubje&, it might be conſidered as the meſt happy ſpot on 
the earth : but when on the other hand theſe diſagreeable 
circumſtances are conſidered, all its beauties are buried in 
obſcurity z for here are dreadful and amazing tempeſts 
of thunder and lightning, and the inhabitants, in the 
midſt of their ſecurity, are often ſurprized by deſtructive 
earthquakes. The weather, during the whole morning 
till one or two in the afternoon, is generally extremely 
delightful ; a bright ſun and a clear and ſerene ſky are 
commonly ſeen ; Vat then the vapours begin to. riſe, the 
whole atmoſphere is covered with black clouds,. which 
bring on ſuch dreadful tempeſts of thunder and lightning, 
that all the neighbouring mountains tremble, and the 
city frequently feels their, dreadful: effects. Soon the 
clouds diſcharge themſelves in ſuch impetuous torrents of 
rain, that the ſtreets appear like rivers, and the ſquares, 

though ſituated on a ſlope, like lakes. This generally 
continues till ſun-ſet, when the weather clears up, and 
nature again puts on the beautiful appearance of the morn- 
ing. Sometimes inveed the rains continue all night, and 
they have been known to laſt three or four days or more 
ſucceſſively. On the other hand, this general courſe of 
the weather has its exceptions,” three, four, fix, or even 
eight fine' days fuccreding each other. 

The diſtinction of winter and fummer conſiſts in a very 
minute difference: the interval between the month of 
September and thoſe of April, May, or June is here 
Called the wipter ſeaſon, and the other months compoſe 
the ſummer. In the former ſeaſon the rain chiefly pre- 
vails, and in the Htcer the inhabitants frequently enjoy 
whole days of fine weather; but whenever the rains are 
diſcontinued for Above x fortnight, the inhabitants are in 
the utmoſt conſternation, 4 — prayers are offered 
up for their return. On the other hand, when they con- 
tinue a ſhort time without intermiffion, the like fear pre - 
vail, and the churches are again crouded with ſupplicants 
for obtaining fine weather; for a long drought produces 
dangerous eſa ant» continual rain, without inter 
vals of fun*Mine, deftroys. the fruits of the eartm. 

Tt is probably ding te ſome unknown quality of the 
afr chat the = of Quito is entirely free from muſkertoes ? 
and other inſects of that kind, which in hot countries 
render life almoft a burthen. They are not even known 
tc the inhabitants, and even a flea is ſeldom ſeen here; | 
nar are the people moleſted | with venomous reptileg. 

e only troubleſome inſect here is the nigua, or pique; 

ay Walkie ſhaped Uke flea, but hardly viſible to © 
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the ſight. They live among the diſt, and inſinuate then; 

ſelves into the legs, the ſoles of the feet, or 2 
pierce the ſkin with ſuch ſubtlety that there is no bein 

aware of them, till they have made their way into the 
ſkin, and taken up their lodging between that and the 
membrane of the fleſh, where ſucking the blood the 

form a nidus covered with a white and * tegument 
ſembling a flat pearl, where it depoſits its eggs, and as the 
number of theſe increaſes the nidus enlarges. There is 
an abſolute neceflity of extracting it, for otherwiſe it 
would burſt of itſelf, and thus ſcatter an infinite number 
of ſmall nits, which becoming niguas would in a manner 
undermine the whole foot. Theſe cauſe extreme pain 

eſpecially during the operation of extracting them; for 
ſometimes they penetrate even to the bone. Theſe in 
ſes are very common at Carthagena, and many other 
places, as well as here. 

Though the plague is unknown here, and in ever 
other part of America, they have other diſcaſes that have 
many ſymptoms of it, as maligriant ſpotted fevers and 
pleurifies, which, when they prevail, ſweep away pro- 
digious numbers. Another diſeaſe here is called vicho 
or mal del valle, which is a Kind of gangrene in the 
rectum, and to which perſons afflicted with the flux are 
moſt liable. The venereal diſeaſe is ſo common, that few 
perſons are free from it, and its commonneſs effaces the 
diſgrace with which it is attended in other countries. 
During the continuance of the north and north-eaſt 
winds, which are the coldeſt, the inhabitants ate afflicted 
with painful catarrhs. Canine madneſs is entirely unknown 
in America ; but there is here a diſcaſe that in ſome re- 
ſpects reſembles it, and in others the ſmall-pox ; this 
diſeaſ few or none eſcape, but having once had it, are 
never more afflicted with it. The ſymptoms are con- 
vulfions in every part of the body, a continual endeavour 
to bite, a delitium, and vomiting blood. Thoſe whoſe 
conſtitutions are unable to ſupport the conflicts of this 
diſtemper, periſh ; but this is equally commor throughout 
all South America, 

The fertility of the ſoil is incredible, for the fruits and 
beauties of the ſeveral ſeaſons are ſeen here at the (ame 
time, and the curious European obſerves with a pleaſing 
admiration, that while ſome herbs of the field are fading, 
others of the ſame kind are ſpringing up ; while ſome 
flowers loſe their deauty, others blow to continue the 
enamelled proſpect: thus, when the fruits of the trees 
have attained their maturity, and the leaves begin to 
change their colours, freſh leaves bloſſom, and fruit are 


ſeen in 8 gradations in ſize and ripeneſs on the 


ſame tree. The ſame inceſſant fertility is conſpicuous in 
the corn, both reaping and ſowing being carried on at the 
ſame time. That corn which had” been lately ſown is 
coming up, that which has been longer ſown is in ear, 
and the more advanced is perfectly ripe ; ſo that the de- 
clivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties 
of the four ſeaſons in one ſingle view, Though all this 
is genetally ſeen, yet there is a ſettled time for the grand 
harveſt + but ſometimes the moſt favourable ſeaſon for 
ſowing in one place is a month or two after that of an- 
other, though their diſtance dogs not exceed three or four 
leagues. Thus in different ſpots, and ſometimes in one 
and the ſame, ſowing and reaping are performed through- 
out the whole year, the forwardneſs or retardment natu- 
rally ariſing from the different ſituations, as mountains, 
ring grounds, plains, and valleys; and the tempera- 
ture being different in each, the beſt times for perform- 
ing the ſeveral] operations of huſbandry muſt alſo differ. 
The only article of food of which ' there is here an 
ſcarcity is pulſe ; but this deficiency is ſupplied by roots. 
The principal of theſe are the camates, arucachas, yucas, 
ocas, and papas.” The three former are the natives of 
hot countries, and cultivated in the plantations of ſugar- 
canes, and in the ſpots, called valleys and yungas, the 
former ſigniſying here plains in a bottom, and the latter 
on the ſides of the Cordilleras ; but both in a hot expoſure. 
In theſe are produced plantanes, guincos, Guinea pep- 
r, granadillas, and others natural to warm climates. 
Fe cold parts produce peats, peaches, apricots, necta- 
rines, melons, water-melons, quaitambos, and aurimelss. 
The parts Which can neither be denominated hot nor 
cold produce frutillas, or Peruvian . _ 
Tſuccuicnt 


Qurro. 


ſucculent fruits which require a warm climate are likewiſe 
here in great plenty throughout the whole year, as China 
and Seville oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, cidras, and 
toronjas. Theſe trees are full of bloſſoms and fruit all 
the year round, equally with thoſe that are natives of the 
climate, and abundantly ſupply the tables of the inha- 
ditants. N 09 Fe" 42 | 
We ſhall now give a particular account of ſome of the 
moſt remarkable of theſe fruits. 
- The chirimoya is univerſally allowed to be one of the 
moſt delicious fruits in the world. Its dimenſions are 
various, it being from one to five inches in diameter. Its 
figure is imperfectly round, flatted towards the ſtalk, 
where it forms a kind of navel; but all the other parts 
are nearly circular. It is covered with a thin foft ſhell, 
which adheres ſo cloſely to the pulp, as not to be ſepa- 
rated from it without a knife. he outward coat is 
reen, variegated with prominent yeins, forming all over 
it a kind of network. The pulp is white, and contains 


a large quantity of juice reſembling honey, of a ſweet 


taſte, mixed with a gentle acid of a moſt exquiſite flavour, 
The ſeeds are formed in ſeveral parts of the pulp, and are 
ſomewhat flat. The tree is high and tufted, the ſtem 
large and round, but with ſome inequalities full of elliptic 
leaves, terminating in a point. The bloſſom differs little 
from the colour of the leaves, which is a darkiſh green; 
and though far from being beautiful, is remarkable for its 
incomparable fragrance, and are therefore ſo much ad- 
mired by the ladies, that they purchaſe them at any 
ICC, . p 
The granadilla in its ſhape reſembles a hen's c but 
is larger. The outſide of the ſhell is ſmooth, gloſſy, and 
of a faint carnation colour, and the infide white and ſoft. 
The ſhell contains a viſcous liquid ſubſtance full of very 
ſmall and delicate grains, leſs hard than thoſe of the 
megranate. This medullary ſubſtance is ſeparated from 
the ſhell by a ſine and tranſparent membrane. This fruit 
has a delightful ſweetneſs blended with acidity, very cot- 
dial and refreſhing, and ſo wholeſome that there is no 
danger of indulging one's appetite. nee 
'The laſt of the fruits we ſhall mention is the frutilla, 
or Peruvian ſtrawberry, which is very different from that 
of Europe in ſize; 33 they are here generally not 
above an inch in length, they are much larger in other 
parts of Peru; but their 


unpalatable, is not equal to thoſe in Europe. 


The city of Quito is ſeated in thirteen minutes thirty- | 


three ſeconds ſouth: latitude, on the eaſtern ſkirts of the 
weſt Cordillera of the Andes, thirty-five leagues welt of 
the coaſt of the South ſea. The city is built on the ac- 
elivity of the mountain of Pichincha, which riſes far a- 
bove the clouds, -and ſurrounded by others of a middling 
height, among a number of b or clefts, ſome ot 


„though juicy, and not 
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dience, the greateſt part of it being ſuffered to run to ruin, 
and only a few halls and offices taken care of. Four 
ſtreets terminating at the angles of the ſquare are ſtraight, 
broad, and handſome ; but at the diſtance of three or 
four hundred yards from the ſquare begin the troubleſomie 
declivities, which deprive the inhabitants of the uſe o 
coaches or any other wheel carriages. , 
Except the four ſtreets above · mentioned, all the - reſt 
are crooked, and deſtitute both of order and ſymmetry. 
Some of them are crofled by breaches, and the deute 
ſtand on the ſides of their winding; coarſe, and. irregular 
projections. Some parts are ſituated at the bottom of 
theſe breaches, and others on their ſummits. The prin- 
cipal ſtreets are paved; but thoſe which are not ate al 
moſt impaſſable after rain: | | 4, 
Beſides the chief ſquare there are two others; both 
ſpacious, with ſeveral” others that are ſmaller, + In the 
the greateſt part of the convents are-ſituated, and thence 
make a very handſome appearance, their fronts being 
adorned with all the embelliſhments of arehitecture, par- 
ticularly the Francifcaty convent, Which is built of free- 
ſtone, and from the diſpoſition. of the'pafts,” and the ele- 
gant taſte of the whole, is ſaid to be equal to the moſt 
admired buildings in Europe. The principal houſes are 
very large, and ſome of them have ſpacious and well con: 
triyed apartments, though none are above one ſtory in 
height, which is ſeldom without a balcony towards the 
ſtreet; but their doors and windows are very low and 
narrow, oo are built with unburnt brick, cemented 
by a mortar of uncommon hardneſs, that as in uſe a- 
mong the ancient Indians. N 3 
The city is divided into ſeven pariſhes, including the 
cathedral, which, beſides the richneſs of its furniture, is 
ſplendidly adorned with tapeſtry-and other coſtly decora- 
tions; but others of the pariſh-churches are mean; tho* 
the chapel del Sagrario is very large, built wholly offtone, 
and its architecture executed in àn elegant taſte; © 
The convents of monks are thoſe of the Auguſtines; 
Dominicans, and the fathers 'of Merey; who are the 
heads of provinces : beſides theſe there is another of Fran- 
eiſcan Recollects, another of Dominicans, and another 
of the fathers of Mercy ; a college of Jeſuits, and two 


| colleges for ſeculars, in one of Which is an univerſity 


under the patronage of St. Gregory. Here are alſo ſe- 
veral nunneries, as that of the Conception, the orders 
of St. Clare, St. Catharine, and two of bare-footed 
Thereſians. The college of Jeſuits, as well as all the 
convents of monks, are very large, well built, and ſplen= 
did; and the. churehes belonging to them magnificently 
decorated, 9 on folemn feſtivals, when the va 

quantities of wrought plate, rich hangings,” and coftly 
ornaments expoſed to public view, are really amazing 3 
and the nunneries, though they do not exhibir ſuch tiches, 


which are of a conſiderable depth, and run quite through 
the city, ſo that great part of the buildings ſtand upon 
arches : this renders the ſtreets irregular and extremely 
une ven. Near the city are two ſpacious plains, one on 
the ſouth three leagues in length, and the other on the 
north about two leagues in extent; and both being in- 
terſperſed with ſeats and cultivated-land, greatly add to 
the proſpe& of the city, they being continually covered 
with a lively verdure enamelled with flowers. This ſcene 
is beautifully diverſified with à multitude of cattle feed- 


exceed them in the elegance and delicacy with which they 
are adorned. ' Here is alſo an hoſpital under the cate of 
the order of Our Lady of Bethlehem; '' oo 0 
The cathedral chapter conſifts of the biſhop; whoſe: 
annual revenue amounts to'twenty-four thoufand dollars; 
a dean, who has two thouſand five hundred; an arch 
deacon, chanter, treaſurer, and a doctoral, who have 
two thouſand a year each; three canons, who have fif- 
teen hundred each; four prebends, who have fix hundred 
each; and two demi - prebends, each of whom his four 
ing on the eminences. Theſe two plains contract as | hundred and twenty. In this cathedral the feſtiyals bf 
they approach the city, and at their junction form a neck Corpus Chriſti and the Conception of Our Lady ate cele- 
of land covered with thoſe. eminences on which part of brated with amazing magnificence; but the ſingular 
Quito ſtands. It may perhaps appear * that, not- | pomp in the proceſſion of the hoft in the former ought” 
withſtanding two ſuch beautiful and exten ive plains are not to be omittted. All the houſes of the ſtreets through 
ſo near, the city ſhould be placed in ſo inconvenient a which it —— are adorned with rich hangings, and ſuperb 
ſituation ; but the firſt founders were fond of building it | triumphal arches are erefted, with altars at ſtated diſtan- 

on the ſpot where ſtood the ancient capital of the Indians, ces that riſe higher than the houſes, on which, as on the 
It was formerly in much greater repute than it is at pre- | triumpha] arches, are piled up ſuch immenſe quantities 
ſent, for the inhabitants now daily decreaſe, and whole | of wrought plate and jewels, 'difpoſed in fuch an elegant 
ſtreets of Indian huts are entirely forſaken. I | manner, as render the whole even more pleaſing than the 
The principal ſquare is ſpacious, well built, and fur- | aſtoniſhing quantity of riches. All the perſons in public 
niſhed with ſome very magnificent buildings. On one offices march in magnificent dreſſes, and à number of 
ſide of the ſquare ſtands the cathedral, and oppoſite to it | Indians in rich habits, with bells on their legs and play- 
is the epiſcopal palace; the third fide is taken up by the ing on the tabor and pipe, attend the cecomony with their 
town-houſe; the fourth by the palace of the audience; daneee s. age 
and in the center is an elegant fountain-: but the ſquare i With reſpect to the cdurtg held at Quito, the principal 

rather disfigured than adorned by the palace of the au- is that of the royal audience, which. conſiſts of the preſi- 

2 7 8 | 18. dent, 
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dent, who is governor of the province, with regard to law 
affairs; four auditors, who are at the ſame time civil and 
criminal judges ; a royal fiſcal, who, beſides the cauſes 
brought before the audience, takes cognizance of every 
thing relating to the revenue ; and an officer ſtiled the 
protector the Indians, who ſolicits for them, and 
when they are injured pleads in their defence. 

The next is the treaſury, the chief officers of which ate 
an accom a treaſurer, and a royal fiſcal. 

| The tribunal of the Croiſade, which has a commiſſary, 
who is generally ſome dignitary of the church, and a 
treaſurer, 

Here is alſo a treaſury for the effects of perſons de- 
ceaſed; an inſtitution cliabliſhed l over the Indies, for 
receiving the goods of thoſe w lawful heirs were in 
Spain, in ordert to ſecure them from thoſe accidents to which 
ay might be liable in private hands. ; ' 
Here is likewiſe a commiſlary of the inquifition, with 
an alguazil-major and familiars, appointed by the inqui- 
ſition at Lima, . 

The corporation conſiſts of a corregidor, two ordinary 
alcaldes, choſen annually, and regidores. Theſe ſuper- 
intend the election of the alcaldes, which is attended with 
no ſmall diſturbance, the people being divided into two 
parties, the Creoles and Europeans. 31215 

This city is very ous, and has among its inhabi- 
tants ſome families of high rank and diſtinction, deſcend- 
ed either from the original conquerors, or perſons who at 
different times came from Spain inveſted with ſome 
lycenting poſt, The number of great families is however 

ut ſmall, 

The commonalty may be divided into four claſſes, the 
Spaniards, Meſtizos, Indians, and Negroes,with their pro- 
geny ; but the laſt are not near ſo numerous in proportion 
to the reſt, as in other parts. 

The Creoles are well made, of a proper ſtature, and of a 
ſively and agreeable countenance. The Meſtizos are alſo 
in general well made, often taller than the ordinary ſize, 
very robuſt, and have an agreeable air. The Indians, 
both men and women, are commonly low, though ſtrong 

and well proportioned ; but more natural defects are to 
be found among them than in any of the reſt. Some are 
remarkably ſhort, ſome ideots, dumb, or blind, Their 
hair is generally thick and long, which they wear looſe 
on their ſhoulders ; but the Indian women plait theirs 
behind with a ribbon, and cut that before a little above 
the eye-brows, from one ear to the other. The greateſt 
diſgrace that can be offered ta an Indian of either ſex is 
to cut off their hair; for whatever corporal puniſhment 
their maſters think r to infli& on them, they bear 
with patience ; but this affront they never forgive ; and 
accordin 
this — — to the moſt enormous crimes. Its colour 
is generally a deep black: but it is lank, harſh, and as 
coarſe as that of a horſe, On the contrary, the Meſtizos, 
in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Indians, cut off 
their hair; but the women do not imitate them. | 

The country is obſerved. to abound more in women 
than in men, which is the more remarkable as thoſe cauſes 
which induce men to leave their country, as travelling, 
commerce, and war, naturally bring over more men from 
Europe. than women. But there are many families in 
which there are a number of daughters, without one ſon. 
among them. The women enjoy a more vigorous ſtate 
of health, FER may ad owing is, one meaſure to the 
climate, and more particularly to the early intemperance 

and voluptuouſneſs of the other ſex. : 2 

The whites may be conſidered as one ſixth part of the 
inhabitants, and the Meſtinos, who are the deſcendants 
of the Spaniards and Indians, may be reckened a third. 

The next claſs is the Indians, wha form about another 
third, and the others who are deſcended from theſe are 
about one ſixth. "Theſe, axvording to the moſt authentic 
accounts, amount to between fifty and ſixty thouſand 

perſons of all ages, ſexes, and ranks. The Spaniards it is 
natural to think are the moſt eminent for riches, rank, 
and power ;. yet it muſt be owned that of them are, 
in proportion, the moſt poor, . miſerable, and diſtreſſed ; 
for whatever be their circumſtances, they diſdain to apply 
themſelves to any mechanic buſineſs, coplhdering it as a 

diſgrace to that quality they ſo highly. value.themſelves 
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tured in this country ; but thou 
Spaniards are very ambitious of diftinguiſhi 
from them, either by the colour or 
there a 
ly the government has interpoſed and limited | 


Vers, which hang dawn to the calf of the leg, where they 


Quito, 
upon, which conſiſts in their not being black, bro 
of a copper colour. The Meſtizos readily — jr | 
ſelves to arts and trades ; but chuſe thoſe. of the greateit 
repute, as painting, ſculpture, and the like, in which 
they particularly excel. Some of them have acquired 
4 und ſome of the works of one of theſe 
eſtizos have been carried even to Rome, where the 
were honoured with the unanimous- applauſe of the vir 
tuoſi: and what renders their exquiſite performances Riu 
more admirable, is their wanting the tools that might be 
thought neceſſary to perform them with any tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy : but they are exceſſively indolent and 
othful. The Indians, who are generally ſhoemakers 
bricklayers, weavers, and the like; are not more indu(. 
trious. Of theſe the moſt active and tractable are the 
barbers and phlebotomiſts, who equal the moſt en 
hands in Europe. The ſhoemakers, on the ather hang 
are fo ſlothſul, that you have frequently no other . 
left to procure the ſhoes you have beſpoke, than to pur- 
chaſe the materials, and lock up the [Indian till they are 
fniſhed. This is chiefly owing to the cuſtom of payin 
for the work before it is done; for when the Indian 525 
got the money, he ſpends it all in chicha, a kind of ale 
made of maize, and is never ſober while it laſts, and he 
is afterwards unwilling to work for what he bas ſpent. 
Wich refpeRt to the dreſs of the inhabitants, the Spa- 
niards, who wear a black cloak, have under it a long coat 
with a cloſe fleeve open at the fide ; and along the ſeams 
of the body, as well as thoſe of the ſleeves, are button 
holes, and two rows of buttons for ornament, In every 
other particular, people of fortune affect great magnifi- 
cence, wearing the fineſt cloths or ſilk ſtuffs, and very 
often gold and ſilver tiſſues. 
The ladies of the firſt rank wear on the upper parts of 
the body a ſhift, on which is a looſe jacket laced ; and 
over all a piece of haize. Every part of their dreſs is as 
it were covered with lace ; and on days of ceremony, 
they wear the richeſt ſtuffa, with a profuſion of orna- 


ments. Their hair is generally made up in treſſcs, which 
they form into a kind of croſs on the nape of the neck, 
958 a rich ribbon twice round their heads, and forming 

e ends into a roſe at their temples. Thoſe roſes are in- 
termixed with diamonds and flowers, 


the 


and have a very 
to church they ſometimes 


pleaſing effect. When they 
moſt uſual dreſs on theſe 


wear Aa full petticoat ; but 
occaſions is the veil. 

The Meſtizos in general wear a blue cloth, manufac- 
the loweſt claſs of 
themſelves 
ion of the cloaths, 
s but little difference between them. 

The Meſtizo women affect to dreſs in the ſame man- 
ner as the Spaniſh, though they cannot equal the ladies 
in the richneſs of their ſtuffs. The meaner ſort wear no 
ſhoes; but, like the men of the ſame rank, go bare- 
The dreſs of the Indians 


conſiſts of 8 en draw- 


are looſe, and edged with a lace ſuitable to the tuff. The 
uſe of a ſbirt is ſupplied by a black cotton frock, made in 
the form of a ſack, with three openings at the bottom, 
one in the middle for the head, and others at the corners 
for the arms; and thus covers their naked bodies down to 
the knees. Over this is a ſerge cloak, with a hole in the 
middle for putting the head through, and a hat made by 
the natives. This is their general dreſs, which they never 
lay. aſide, even while they ſleep ;. and they have no addi- 
tional cloathing for their legs or feet. The Indians who 
have acquired ſome. fartune, particularly the barbers and 
phlebotomiſts, diſtinguiſh themſelves from their country- 
men by the ſineneſs of their drawers, and by wearing 2 
ſhirt, which, though without ſleeves, has a lace four or 
five. ngers-in breadth, faſtened round like a kind of ruff 
or band. They are fond of ſilver or gold buckles to their 
ſhoes,” though they wear no ſtockings; and inſtead of a 
mean ſerge cloak, wear one of fine cloth, which is often 
adorned with gold or ſilver lace. | | 

There are two kinds of dreſſes worn by the Indian wo- 
men, made in the ſame plain manner with thoſe worn by 
the men in general, the whole conſiſting of a ſhort petti- 


coat and a veil of American baize. But the dreſs of the: 


Jowe 
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loweſt-claſs of Indian women is only a bag of the ſame | 


make and'Ruff as that of the men, which they faſten on 
their ſhoulders with two large pins: it reaches down to 
the calf of the leg, and is falteried round the waiſt with a 
kind of girdle. . Inſtead of à veil, they wear about the 
neck à piece of the ſame coarſe ſtuff, dyed black; but their 
arms and legs are naked. The caciqueſſes, ot Indian 
women, who are married to the alcaldes- majors, gover- 
nors; and others, diſtinguiſh themſelves by wearing a pet- 
ticoat of baize adorned with ' ribbons, over which they 
have a ſort of black mantle, open on one fide, plaited 
from top to bottom, and generally faſtened round the 
waiſt with a girdle, Inſtead of the veil worn by the com- 
mon Indian women, they have one much fuller plaited and 
hanging down from the back part of the head almoſt to 
the bottom of the petticoat. This they faſten before with 
a large ſiluer bodkin. Their head - dteſs Is à piece of ſine 
linen, curiouſly plaited, with the end hanging don be- 
hind, and they never appear abroad without theit ſhoes. 
The youth of family are here inſtructed in philoſophy 
and divinity; and ſome ſtudy the civil law, which the 
enerally- with relg&ance. In theſe feiences they 
w a great deal of 1/5, — and vivacity, but ate very 
deficient/in hiſtorical and political knowledge, as well as 
in other ſciences. The only employment of perſons of 
rank; who are not ecclefiaſtics, is viſiting their eſtates, 
where they reſide during the time of harveſt; - but few of 
them apply themſelves to commerce, permitting that 
lucrative branch to be poſſeſſed entirely by the Europeans. 
However, a few Creoles and Meſtizos keep ſhops in the 


| At 
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2 The women of rank have a graceful carriage, and an 
amiable temper ; qualities which are indeed common to 
the hole ſex in this part of America. Their children 
are always educated under. their on eyes, though little 
to their advantage, their extreme ' fondneG preventing 
their ſeeing thoſe vices which ſo often bring youth to ruin 
and inſamy ; they frequently endeavour to hide the vices 
of the fon from the father 3 and when he diſeovers them, 
interpoſe paſſionately in defence of their fayourite, in or- 
der to prevent his being corrected. 117 2aCk 

The want of proper employments, and the great neg- 
le& of education in the common people, occaſion their 
balls and entertainments, of which they are extremely 
fond, to be conducted in the moſt licentious manner; but 
perſons of rank and character are never ſeen at theſe 
meetings. 2 e 

The people have diſhes unknown in Europe; but are 
icularly fond of cheeſe ; and have alſo excellent but- 
ter in-the-neighbourhood of Quito. Sweetmeats are more 
admired here than in any other country, which neceſ- 
farily occaſions a great conſumption of honey and ſugar. 
One: method of indulging this appetite is to ſqueeze the 
juice out of the ſugar-canes, let it ſettle, and curdle it; 
out of this curd they make ſmall cakes, called raſpaduras, 
which are ſo highly valued by the lower claſs, that with a 
ſlice of it, — another of bread and cheeſe, they make 
as hearty à meal as the rich with all their variety of 
 -Rum is commonly drank here by perſons of all ranks ; 
but their favourite liquor is brandy. © The diſorders 
ariſing from the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors are 
chiefly ſeen among the Meſtiaos; and the lower claſs of 
women, both among the Creoles and Meſtizos, are alſo 
extremely addicted to the fame ſpecies of debauchery. 

' Another liquor much uſed in this country is mate, 
which is made of an herb, known in alt theſe parts of 
America by the name of paraguay, as being the produce 
of that orgs. 5 Some of it is put into a calabafh tipped 
with filver, called here mate, 'with ſugar and ſome cold 
water. After it has continued thus ſome time, the cala- 
baſh is filled with boiling water, and they drink the liquor 
through a pipe fixed in the calabaſh. In this manner 
the veſſel is filled ſeveral times with water, and freſh 
ſupplies of ſugar, till more of the herb "is wanting. It 
is alſo uſual to ſqueeze into the liquor à ſmall quantity 
of the juice of lemons or Seville oranges, mixed with 
ſome perfumes from odoriferous flowers. ' This is their, 
uſual drink in the 3 faſting, and many uſe it alſo 
at their evening regale. The manner of drinking it ap- 


106 


-pears very indelicate, the whole company drinking ſue- 
| | 
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755 
ceflively through the ſame pipe, it being cartied ſeve 
times round the r till if are dafi er 2 
mong the Creoles is the'higheſt erijoyment; fo that when 
they travel they neyet fail to carry with them à fufñcieg 
quantity of it, and till they have taken their doſe 
mate they never eat. * 421461 138 ee 

The vice of gaming is here carried to in extravagant 
height, perſons of rank and opuleiice have led the Way, 
and their inferiors have almoſt univerſally followed their 
example, to the ruin of many families, ome"lofin their 
ſtocks in trade, others the very cloaths from their backs, 
and afterwards thoſe belonging to their wives, which 
— _— with the hopes of by that means recoyering 

nne e e 

The common people, the Mmdians, and even the do- 
meſtics, are greatly addicted to ſtealing, The Meſtizos, 
though arrant cowards, do not want audacity in this 
way; for though they will not venture to attack any one 
in the ftreer, it ĩs common practice to ſnatch off a per- 
fon's bat, and immediately ſeek their Tafety in flight. 


y | Frifing as this acqulſition may ſeem, it is ſometimes of 


confiderable” value; che Hats worn by perſons of rank, 
and even by the wealthy citizens When dreſſed, being o 
white ' beaver, worth. fifteen or twenty dollats, beſid 
the hatbarid of gold or filver lace faſtened with A 1e 
buckle, fet with diamonds or emetalds. owerver, rob- 
beries on the hi e ſeldom heard r. 
In Quito, and in all the towns and vil ages of its pro- 
vince, different dialects are ſpoken, Spaniſh. being ng 
leſs common than the Iaga, the language of the country. 
The Creoles uſe the latter as much as the former, but 
both are conſiderably adulterared by borrowed words and 
expreſſions. The firſt ' Iinguage penetally ſpoken by 
children is the Inga; for the nurſes being Indlags, many 
of them do not underſtand a word of Spaniſh, and thug 
they afterwards learn a jargon compoſed of both lan- 


„ FRIES 4 | 
| The ſumptuous manner of performing the laſt offices 
of the dead demonſtrates how” far the power of habit is 
capable of prevailing over reaſon and prudence ; for their 
oftentation is ſo great in this partieular, that many fami- 
lies of credit are ruined by prepoſterouſly endeavyourin 

to excel others; and the people here may be ſaid to tol 
and ſcheme to lay up wealth to enable their ſucceſſors 
to laviſh honours upon a body inſenſible of all pageantry, 
With reſpect to the commerce. of the province of 
Quito, the perſons who are the chief conductors of it are 
the Europeans ſettled here, and others coming occaſion- 
ally. The latter purchaſe the country 163K and fell 
thoſe of Europe, The manufactures of this province are 
only cottons, ſome white and. ſtriped baize and cloths, 
which meer with a good market at Lima, for ſupplyin 

the inward provinces of Peru. The returns are made 
partly in ſilver, and partly in fringes made of gold and 


filver thread, with wine, brandy, oil, copper, tin, lead, 


and quickfilver. On the arrival of the galleons at Car- 
thagena theſe traders reſort thither to | purchaſe Euro- 
pean goods, which, at their ruturn, they conſign to 
their correſpondents all over the province. The coaſts 
of New Spain ſupply this province with indigo, of which 
there is a very large conſumption at the manufaRories, 


blue being univerſally the colour which this people affect 


in their apparel. They alſo import, by way of Guayaguil 
iron and ſteel boch from Europe 30 the coall of 
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Of the Boo TOE: s in the Province Nuito; a De; 

+ ſeription of the | | 
Manner of catching wild Aſſts ; and a particular Account 
of the G Taſer... A * K . 


5 | HE province of Quito is divided into nine jurifdic- 
& der, WHICH, ehe at the ron are San Mi- 


vel de Ibarra, Otabalo, the city of Quito, Latacunga, 


io Bamba, Chimbo, or Guaranda, Guayaquil, Cuenca, 


and Loja, of which we Mall only. ibe what app 
moſt Wort of en of Oye | Mf geſeribe what appears 
9 The 


own 0 San Miguel de Harra, with the 
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The town of San Miguel de Iberra is ſeated. at the ex- 
tremity of — extenſive plain, at a ſmall diſtance from a 


chain of mountains, and between two rivers, which give 
the plain a perpetual verdure,. It is of a middling hze, 

ith. ſtraight, broad ſtreets, and moſt of the houſes of 
fone or unburnt brick, and all tiled, It is ſurrounded 
with ſuburbs inhabited by the Indians, whoſe cottages 
make à mean appearance; but, the .bouſes in the, town 
are neat and . though they have only a. ground- 
ſcoor, except thoſe in the ſquare, which have one ſtory. 
The pariſh-church is a large and elegant ſtructure well 
braamented, The town has convents of Franciſcans, 
Dominicans, and the fathers of Mercy, with, a college 
of Jeſuits, and a nunnery of the order of the Concep- 
tion. The inhabitants 
thouſand Gn | 99 the | Ren! 
In this juriſdiction ſugar-canes ripen pretty early, and 
yet may at any time be committed o the mill, theft he- 
ng no deset for cutting them at any preciſe time, 
they retaining all their goodneſs even when ſuffered to 
ſtand two of three months after they are ripe.z. ſo that 
they ate cut every | quarter, and the mills kept, at work 

uring the whole ear. 9 
Within the diſtrict of the village of Mirain this juriſ- 
diction ate a, great number of wild aſſes, which inęreaſe 
very faſt, and are not wa caught. Ihe owners of the 
grounds Where they br allow. all perſons, on, pay ing 
a ſmall, acknowledgment, to, take as many as th can, 
in proportion to the number of days tney 1 


the 
ſport. The manner in Which they ate caught is as fol- 
lows: ſeveral perſons go on börfeback, attended by In- 
dians on foqt, and on theic arrival at a proper place ſorm 
a circle in order. to drive them iato, ſome valley, where, 
riding at full ſpeed, they throw, a balter, the end of Mich 
is ſormed into a nooſe, over their heads ;. for theſe crea- 
tures, on finding themſelves encloſed, make furious efforts 
to eſcape, and if only one forces his way through, they 
all follow, with irreſiſtible impetuolity : but the hunters 
having caught them in, the nooſe, throw them down, 
fecure their legs,. and leave them till the hunting is over, 
when, in order to bring them away, they pair them, with 
tame beaſts ; but chis is not eaſily performed, they being 
fo fierce as, often to hurt the perſons who undertake to 
manage them, They have all the ſwiftneſs of horſes, and 
neither ſteep aſcents nor declivities retard them in their 
career; and when attacked they defend themſelves with 
their mouth and heels with ſuch activity, that without 
flackening their pace they oſten maim tneir  purſuers : 
yet after catrying the firſt Toad'their celerity leaves them, 
their dangerous ferocity. is loſt, and they ſoon; contract 
the ſtupid look and dulloeſs peculiar to the reſt of their 
ſpecies. - It is alſo obſervable, that they will not permit 
any horſe to live among them; and if one happens to 
ſtray into the places where they feed, they all fall upon him 
and, without giving him the liberty of flying from them, 
dite and kick him till they leave him dead on the ſpot. 
They are very troubleſome neighbours, for whenever one 
or two of them begins to bray, they are anſwered in the 
fame voriferous manner by all within the reach of the 
ſound, which is greatly increaſed and prolonged. by the 
e of the valleys and cliffs of the mountains. 
In the juriſdiftion of Loja is produced that famous 
ſpecific for intermitting fevers: known by the name of 
quinggtts, if the Telvits bark. The tree which pro- 
ces it is about ſeven yards high, and the body. and 
branches of a proportionable thickneſs. The Indians, 
in order to take oft the cortex, cut down the tree, bark 
it, and dry the quinquina.-+. Though there are here large 
foreſts of this tree, there is a ſenſible diminution of 
them, occaſioned by the Indians not ſowing the ſeed, 
thoſe growing ſpontaneouſly being by no means equal in 
number to thoſe cut down. 12 FORTS 
Tue jurifdition of Loja has alſo a very 


at adyan- 
tage from breeding the cochineal inſect, which is reckon- |], gious magnitude. In the ſouth and weſt part of Quixos 


goodneſs with that of Oaxaca in New Spain: 


ed of equal 
but the inhabitants are ſo far from applying themſelyes 
to this buſineſs ſo effectually as to ſupply the demands 
of trade, that they 
will be ſufficient for the dyers in that and the 
ing juriſdiction of Cuenca, To this elegant 
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are computed at ten or twelve 


breed no more than they imagine 


as TSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 
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colour it is probably owing, that the carpets of Loj 
the baize 4 — to all others. 1 
The cochineal inſect is bred on a plant called by the 
name of nopal, or the Indian fig tree, in Latin opuntia 
maxima. be method of pong it is b making rows 
of holes about half a yard deep, and about two yards 
diſtant from each other. In each of theſe holes is placed 
one or two leaves of the nopal in a flat poſition, and then 
covered with earth. This leaf ſoon ſhoots up into a 
ſingle ſtem, which, during its growth, divides into ſeve- 
ral branches, and theſe ſucceſſively produce freſh leaves, 
the largeſt bank cas the ſtem, which is full of knots, 
as are alſo the branches, and from theſe the leaves have 
their otigin. The plant ſeldom exceeds three yards in 
height, ita bloſſom is ſmall; of a bright red, and in the 
ſhape of a bud, from the center of which proceeds the 
fruit, When the fig is ripe the outward ſkin becomes 
white; but the pulp is ſo fully impregnated with a deep 
red, that it tinges the urine of thoſe who eat it; yet few 
fruits-are more, pleaſant and-wholefome. The cochineal 
was formerly imagined to be a fruit or ſeed of ſome par- 
ticular plant ; but it is now known to be inſects which 
breed and are nouriſhed. on theſe trees, where they place 
their eggs among the leaves, The juice of the plant, 
which is their ſole nouriſhment, is converted into their 
ſubſtance, Which is thus rendered of a beautiful erimſon 
colour. When che inſects are at their full growth they 
are gathered, and put into earthen pots; but great care 
is neceſſary to prevent theit getting, out, as in that caſe 
great numbers Wauld be/Joſt. - When they: have been 
confined ſome time in theſe pots, they are killed and put 
in bags. The Indians have three methods: of killing 
them, one by fire, another by the rays of the ſun, and a 
third by hot water; and to theſe; are owing: the ſeveral 
gradations of the colour. The method of killing them 
by fire is to put them on ſhovels. into an oven moderately 
heated, the 2 of the cochineal depending on its 
not being over dried at the time of killing the inſects. 
However, the beſt method af deſtroying this valuable 
exeature ſeems: to be by the rays of the ſung It is re- 
markable that this inſect does not in any viſtble manner 
injure the plant, but extracts its nouriſhment from the 
moſt ſucculent juice which it ſucks by means of its pro- 
boſcis through the fine teguments of the leaves. 


SECT. IIL 
Of the Governments of Quixos, Macas, and Faen de Braca- 
moros ; their Situation, Climate, Extent, and Produce. 

8 the juriſdictions we have mentioned, there 
are five governments in the province of Quito; one 
of which is included in part of the province of Popayan, 
already deſcribed; we ſhall begin with thoſe. of Quixos, 

Macas, and Jaen de Bracamoros, lol + 
The two former are ſeated on the eaſt fide of the cor- 
dillera of the Andes. Quixos, which lies on the north, 
joins to the juriſdiction of Popayan, to the eaſtward it ex- 
tends to a'river named Aguarico, and on the weſtward 
it reaches to a part of the cordilleras of the Andes. The 
towns are here. very ſmall; and unworthy of a particular 
deſcription: the principal are the cities of Archidona and 
Avila, whoſe inhabitants are obliged to be conſtantly on 
their guard againſt the free Indians, by whom they are 
ſurrounded, who frequently commit depredations among 
their houſes and plantations, / They compoſe different 
nations, and ate ſo diſperſed, all over the country, that 
every village is under continual apprehenſions from thoſe 
that live in its neighbourhood. Ry | 


The air of this country is hot and very moiſt, the 


rains are almoſt continual, and the country is covered 


with thick woods, in which are ſome trees of a prodi- 


is the cinnamon tree, a great quantity of which is cut for 
uſe in the province of Quito; but the cinnamon is infe- 
rior to that of the Eaſt Indiess. 

nded on tbe eaſt by 
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The government of Macas is bou 


the government of Maynas, on che ſouthward by that of 


weltward by the eaſt cordillera 
8 
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of the Andes. The nearneſs of Macas to thoſe moun- 
tains cauſes a ſenſible difference in the climate ; for tho? 
it be alſo a woody. country, the diyerſity between the two 
wot diſtant ſeaſons of the year is manifeſt. Thus winter 
begins here in April, and laſts till September; the atmo- 
ſphere is then clear, the ſky ſerene, and the earth cloathed 
with. its various beauties. 9 
The country is very fruitful in corn; but ene of the 
chief employments of the country people is the culture of 
tobacco, which, being of an excellent kind, is exported 
in rolls all over Feru. ., Sugar-canes and cotton alſo thrive 
well; but the dread of the free Indians, who have often 
ravaged the country, diſcourages them from planting 
more than is juſt ſufficient for preſent uſe ; they being 
here in the ſame ,unbappy ſituation as the people of 
Quixos, the villages having in their neighbourhood bands 
of Indians, who, when they imagine them to be fartheſt 
off, ſuddenly aſſault them. . en 
Among the infinite variety of trees in this country, one 
of the moſt remarkable is the ſtorax, the gum of which 
is of a moſt exquiſite fragrance ; but is ſcarce, the trees 
| growing in places at ſome diſtance from the villages, and 
it is dangerous going to them, on account of the hatred 
of the free Indians to all the Spaniards, and who lie in 
wait for them, The: fame may be. ſaid with reſpect to 
ſome mines of ultra marine, from which very litile is 
brought, on account of the danger, though a finer colour 
cannot be imagined.  'T his territory alſo produces ein- 
namon trees, which ſome, who are allowed to be extreme- 
ly well verſed in natural hiſtory, maintain to be of a ſupe- 
riot quality to that of the iſle of Ceylon, It viſibly dif- 
ſers from chat of Quixos ; but is ſuppoſec > owe its ſu- 
perior excellence to the trees being more fully expoled to 
the rays: of the ſun, they not being here intercepted by 
the foliage of any other. trees. Great quantities of copal 
ate brought from Macas, and alſo wild wax; but the 
Jatter is of little value. 10. 6035 Ste no bog 
Te rnment, which on the ſouth limits the juriſ 
dition of the audience of Quito, and follows next to 
Macas, is that of Jaen de Bracamoros, whole inhabitants 
amount to about three or four thouſand, who are for the 
moſt; part Meſtizos, with ſome Indians, and but very 
few Spaniards. 135 431 ons 09 | 301449 
The climate. is like that of Quixos, only the rains are 
neither ſo laſting nor ſo violent. The oil is very fruit- 
ful in all the grain and products agreeable to the climate, 
and the country full of wild trees, particularly the cacao, 
which is produced in the greateſt abundance z but though 
it is equal to that cultivated in plantations, it is of little 
uſe, for want of conſumption; and the carriage to any 
diſtant parts would be attended with ſuch expence as 
would prejudice the ſale. Thus the fruit rots on the 
trees, or is eaten by monkeys or other animals. There 
are here produced vaſt quantities of tobacco, the inhabi- 
tants being chiefly employed in its cultivation. It is pre- 
pared by ficeping it in hot mead, or decoctions of fragrant 
herbs, in order to improve its flavour; and being made 
into rolls, is ſent all over Peru, and the kingdom of 
Chili. The country alſo produces a great deal of cotton, 
and a prodigious number of mules. In the three govern- 
ments juſt mentioned are 44 many wild beaſts, Which 
have been already deſcribed in treating of countries of a 
like climate; but beſides theſe are baſtard lions, bears, 
and the danta, an animal of the ſize of a bullock, and very 
ſwift; its colour is generally white, and its.ſkin very much 
valued for making buff leather, It is remarkable, that in 
the middle of its head is a horn bending inward, Theſe 
three kinds of wild beaſts are unknown in the other coun- 
tries of the torrid zone, and their being known here, is 
owing to the proximity of this government to the cordil- 
leras of the Andes; for in thoſe mountains they breed in 
a cold climate adapted to their nature, and from thence 
ſometimes come down into this country. "» 
Among the reptiles is the maca, a, ſnake that has a 
ſhining ſpotted ſkin, like that of the tiger; but entirely 
covered with ſcales. It makes a moſt gu appear- 
- ance; its head being * larger than might be expected 
from the thickneſs o b 
and fangs, like thoſe of a large dog. The free Indians, 
to expreſs their intrepidity, and to give them a more ter- 
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its body, and has two rows of teeth 
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in clambering up and down the ſides of 
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rible appearance, paint on their targets the figure of this 
ſnake ; the bite of which is incutable, and wherever it 
has ſeized, it never lets go its hold, Ad! Wh of 
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Its Situation, Extent, and Climate ; the prodigious Number of 
Muſtettaes, and Rats, and the Diſeaſes it occaſions. Among 
its Producg are particularly deſcribed its Canet, rhe V tjahuag 

and Bejuca ; and among the Animals is a large Account of the 
Alligator. | The City o Guayaquil deſcribed, with the — 
ners and Guſtoms of the Inhabitants. 9 1 


WE ſhall now deſcribe the territory of Guayaquil, 
the laſt we have to mention in the government of 
Quito. It begins at Cape Paſſado, in the twenty-firſt de- 
gree ſouth latitude, about thirty miles to the north of the 
bay of Manta. From this Cape it extends along the 
coaſt, including the iſle of Puna, to the town of Macha- 
la, on the coaſt of Tumbez, here it is terminated by the 
juriſdiction of Piura; from whence it runs eaſtward, and 
is bounded by that of Cuenca; then turning northward, 
along the weſtern ſkirts of the Andes, it terminates on 
the juriſdiction of Bamba and Chimbo; extending about 
ſixty leagues from north to ſouth, and forty or forty-five 
from eaſt to weſt. The whole country is one continued 
plain, and in winter is entirely overflowed. It is divided 
into ſeven lieutenancies, for each of which the corregidor 
appoints a lieutenant, who muſt be confirmed by the au- 
dience of Quito. | | 
The rainy ſeaſon ſets in during the month of December, 
ſometimes at the beginning, ſometimes in the middle, and 
in others not till the end of that month, and laſts till 
April or May, During this ſeaſon the elements, the in- 
fects and vermin, ſeem joined in a league to incommode 
the human race. The heat is extreme, and the rains 
continue day and night, accompanied with frequent and 
dreadful tempeſts of thunder and lightning; the river of 
Guayaquil, and all thoſe that fall into it, overflow their 
banks, and people are peſtered with innumerable ſwarms 
of inſects and vermin. 
The ſnakes, vipers, ſcorpions, and ſcolopendra in this 


ſeaſon, find methods; of getting into the houſes, to the 


deſtruction of many of the inhabitants; though they are 
not free from them the reſt of the year, yet at this time 
they are far more numerous and active; ſo that it is ne- 
cellary to examine carefully the beds, for fear they ſhould 
conceal themſelves in them. To avoid being tortured by 
the muſkettos, all perſons, even the Indians and negro 
ſlaves, are obliged to have curtains to their beds: thoſe 
uſed by the lower claſs of people are made of cotton, and 
others uſe White linen. Indeed the inhabitants are no 
where ſo greatly incommoded with volatile inſects, as 
at the town of Guayaquil, where it is impoſſible to keep a 
candle burning, except in a lanthern, above three or four 
minutes, numberleſs inſets flying into the flame, and ex- 
tinguiſhing it; and any perſon who is obliged to be near 
any light, is ſoon driven away by the infinite numbers 
that fill his eyes, ears, and noſtrils. 4 Theſe inſets, 
* ſays Don Antonio Ulloa, were almoſt inſupportable to 
us during the ſhort clear intervals of ſome nights, 
* ,which we ſpent in making obſervations on the heaven. 
„ ly bodies. Their ſtings were attended with great tor- 
5 tures, and more than once obliged us to abandon our 
«©. obſervations, being unable either to ſee or to breathe 
5 for their multitudes,” | 
Another very great inconvenience attending the houſes 


here, is the number of rats, every. building being ſo infeft- 


ed with them, that in the evening they quit-their holes, 
and make ſuch a noiſe in running along the ceiling, and 
the rooms and 
teſters of the beds, as to diſturb thoſe who are are not ac- 
cuſtomed, to them, and they are ſo little afraid of the hu- 
man ſpecies, that if a candle be ſet. down, without being 
in a lanthern, they inſtantly carry it off; but as this 
might be attended with dreadful conſequences, they are 
ſeldom put to the trial, though they take advantage of 
the leaſt neglect. All theſe inconveniences, which ſeem 
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inſupportable to ſtrangers, and ſufficient to render the 
country uninhabited, has little effect on the natives, who 
have been uſed to them from their infaney, and are more 
affecled with cold on the mountains, which is ſcarce felt 
by the Europeans, than all theſe diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances. Ws | 

The dry ſeaſon is the _leaft troubleſome, as then both 
the number and activity of theſe vermin are diminiſhed ; 
the heat is then abated by the ſouth-weſt and welt ſouth- 
weſt breezes, which conſtantly begin at noon, and con- 
tinue to refreſh the earth till five or fix in the mornin 
of the following day. The ſky is then always ſerene — 
bright, and the gentleſt ſhowers are rarely known; but 
the capital advantage is the remarkable ſalubtity of the 
air in that ſeaſon. The natives of the neighbourin 
mountains, who are inured to a cooler climate, cannot en- 
dure the air of Guayaquil, it having a-natural tendency to 
debilitate them, and by an intemperate uſe of its delicious 
fruits, they throw themſelves into intermitting fevers : 
theſe are common at Guayaquil during the winter ſea- 
ſon, and are here particularly -painful and dangerous. 
The black vomit is alſo dangerous in this country. The 
natives are likewiſe very ſubject to cataracts and other 
diſeaſes of the eye, which often cauſe a total blindneſs. 

Among the vegetable productions, we ſhall mention 
the canes, the vijahua, and the bejuco, "3613 

The canes are remarkable both for their length, their 
thickneſs, and the water contained in their tubes. Their 
uſual length is between twelve and fixteen yards, and 
though there is ſome difference in their ſize, the 
largeſt do not exceed fix inches in diameter. The wood 
or {ide of the tube is about fix lines in thickneſs, ſo that 
when the cane is opened, it is made to form à board near 
a foot and a half in breadth, and hence it is not ſtrange 
that houſes ſhould be built of them. From the time of 
their firſt appearance, till they attain their full perfection, 

of the tubes contain a quantity of water, and what 
is very remarkable, at full moon, they are either quite or 
very nearly full, and with the decreaſe of the moon the 
water ebbs. During the decreaſe it appears turbid, and 
at the full is as clear as cryſtal. The water is not found 
in all the joints, one having water, and others not, al- 
ternately. This water is ſaid to be an excellent preſerva- 
tive againſt the ill conſequence of bruiſes, and is there- 
fore drank by thoſe who come from the mountains, where 
ſuch accidents are in a manner unavoidable. 

The canes being cut, are left to dry, whence they ac- 
quire ſuch a * of ſtrength, as to ſerve either for 
rafters, beams, flooring, or even maſts ſor veſſels, called 
balzas. Ships which load with cacao are alſo ceiled with 
them, to preſerve the timbers from the great heat of that 
fruit, They alſo ſerve as poles for litters, and for an in- 
finite number of other uſes. 649 90 b ln 
Ihe vijahua is a leaf generally five feet in length, and 
two and a half in breadth; growing wild, without 
ſtem. The principal rib in the middle is near half an 
inch broad; but all the other parts are perſectly ſoft and 
ſmooth. The under- ſide is green, and the upper white, 
covered with a fine white viſcid down. It is commonly 
uſed ſor covering houſes; and ſerves for packing up ſalt, 
fun, and other goods, ſent to the mountains, to fecure 
them from the rain. WT 7 

The bejucos are a kind of woody cordage, of which 
there are two ſorts; one of which grows from the earth, 
and twines round the trees; the other ſtrikes its root into 
certain trees, and from thence derives its nouriſhment: 
Both kinds, after growing to a great height, incline 
again to the earth, on which they creep, till they meet 
with another tree, to the top of which they climb as be- 
fore, and then again renew their inclination towards the 
earth, and thus form a labyrinth of ligatures. Some are 
even ſeen extended, like a cord, from the top of one tree 
to another. They are ſo extraordinary flexible, that no 
bending or twiſting can break them. The flendereft of 
them are between a quarter and half an inch in diameter; 
but the moſt common fize is a little above half an inch: 
indeed there are others much thicker; but © thoſe are of 
little or no uſe, on account of the hardneſs,* contracted 
in theit — growth. They are chiefly uſed for laſhing, 
tying, or faſtening different things together; and dy. 
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les and hawſers for balzas, and fmall' i Arg Moor 
found by experience to laft a long time in the water. 
Hete are thick foreſts of various kinds of large tr 
differing in foliage, the diſpoſition of their dranches, ang 
the ſize of their trunks. | In the level part of this wood 
extent are a great number of quadrupeds and birds, rw 4 
among the latter are wild peacocks, buſtards, pheaſants 
and fome others, which are here ſo numerous, that dig 
they not always reſt on the tops of the trees, where, from 
their enormous height, or their being covered with leayes, 
they are ſecured from danger, a traveller with a 
fowling-piece might at any time procure himſelf an ele- 
gant repaſt. Theſe foreſts are, however, ' terribly infeſted 
with ſnakes. Among the monkeys is one ſpecies fo v 
large, that when ftanding on their bind Tegs, they wy 
little Jeſs than fix feet high. They are black and in every 
reſpect very ugly, but are eaſily tame. — 
| river Guayaquil abounds in fiſh of various kinds; 
but their increafe is greatly hindered” by the prodigious 
number of alligators, amphibious animals that live both 
in the rivers and adjacent plains; though they are ſeldom 
known to go far from the banks of the river. When tired 
with' fiſhing, they leaye the water to baſk themſelves in 
the ſun, and then appear rather like rotten wood thrown 
aſhore by /the current, than living "creatures ; but upon 
perceiving any veſſel near them, e immediately throw 
themſelves into the water. They are the largeſt animals 
of the lizard kind; ſome of them here are of ſo monſtrous 
à ſixe, as to exceed fifteen feet in length. The head je 
long, turning up at the noſe like the t of a hog, and 
furniſhed with two rows of ſtrong pointed toeth. During 
the time they lie baſking on the thore, they keep their 
huge mouths wide open, till filled with muſkettos, flies, 
and other inſets, when, ſuddenly ſhutting their jaws, 
they ſwallow their prey: They generally avoid a man, 
and on the approach of any one, plunge into the water. 
The whole body of the alligator is covered with ſcales, 
impenetrable to a muſket ball, unleſs it happens to hlt 
him in the belly, which is the only part vulnerable. This 
is an oviparous animal. 19 9197 00. 9 nt 
The female makes a large hole in the ſand near the 
brink of a river, and in it depoſits her eggs, which are 
almoſt as large as thoſe of an oſtrich, and as white as 
thoſe of a hen; but much more ſolid. She 3 
lays about a hundred, continuing in the ſame place ti 
they are all depoſited, which is about a day or two. She 
not only covers them with ſand, but, the better to 
conceal them, rolls herſelf over them, even to a conſider- 
able diſtance, and then returns to the water, till natural 
inſtinct inſorms her, that it is time to deliver her young 
from their confinement. When ſhe comes to the ſpot, 
ſhe is followed by the male; ſhe then tears up the ſand, 
and begins breaking the eggs, with ſuch care, that ſcarce 
a ſingle one is injured, and a whole ſwarm of little 
alligators are ſeen crawling about. She then takes them 
on her neck and back, to remove them into the water; 
but the watchful gallinazos ſeize this opportunity to do- 
prive her of ſome; and even the male alligator, which 
indeed comes for no other purpoſe, devours what he can, 
till the female has reached the water with the few remain- 
ing; and then all that fall from her back, and do not 
ſwim, ſhe herſelf eats, whence of this formidable brood 
happily no more than four or five eſcape. | 
The gallinazos, which we have deſcribed in treating 
of Carthagens; contribute greatly to prevent the increaſe 
of the alligators, they being extremely fond of their eggs, 
in finding Which they make uſe of extraordinaty addreſs. | 
Theſe birds often make it their ſole buſineſs to watch the 
females during the dry ſeaſon, when they lay their eggs, 
the ſides of the river not being then covered with water. 
The gallinazo coneeals itſelf among the branches of ſome 
tree, where it ſilently watches the "female alligator, til} 
ſhe has laid her eggs and retires 5) but ſhe is no ſooner 
under the water, than the gallinazo darts down on the 
repoſitory, and with its beak, claws, and wings, tears up 
the ſand, and devours the eggs, leaving only the ſhells. 
This banquet Would richly reward its long-patience, dic 
not a' multitude of gallinazos from all parts join the 
fortunate diſcoverer, and ſhare in the ſpoil, Theſe _ 
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when freſh, are alſo eat by the mulattoes. Thus Provi- 
dence diminiſhes the number of thoſe deſtructive animals, 
which would ſoon increaſe fo faſt, that neither the river 
nor the neighbouring fields would be ſufficient to con 
tain them; for as it is, their numbers can hardly be 
imagined. 111 bi | 7 Pol 
he allizators are not wanting in addreſs in catching 
the ſiſh, which is their principal food: eight or ten, as 
it were by agreement, draw up at: the mouth of a river ot 
creek, while others go a conſiderable diſtance up the 
river; and chace the fiſh downwards, by which none of 
any bigneſs eſcape them. The alligators being unable to 
eat under water, on ſeizing a fiſh, raiſe, their head a- 
bove the ſurface, and thus devour them; and, after 
ſatisfying theirappetite, retire to reſt on the banks. When 
they cannot find fiſh, they betake themſelves to the mea- 
dows on the banks of the river, and devour colts and 
calves, © This is done in the night, that they may ſur- 
prize them in their ſleep; and it is obſerved, that thoſe 
alligators that have once taſted fleſh, become ſo fond of 
it, as never to feed upon fiſh, but in caſes of neceſſity. 
Tnere are indeed many melancholy inſtances of their de- 
vouring the human ſpecies, 2 children who are 
out of doors in the dark; and theſe voracious animals 
having once ſeized them in their mouths, make ſure of 
their prey againſt that aſſiſtance which the cries of the 
victim conſtantly bring, by haſtening into the water, 
where they immediately drown it, and then riſing to the 
ſurface devour it at leiſure. The boatmen, by inconſi- 
derately ſleeping with one of their arms or legs over the 
fide of a boat, have been ſeized by theſe animals, and the 
whole body drawn into the water. Thoſe alligators who 
have once feaſted on human fleſh, are known to be the 
moſt dangerous, and entertain an inſatiable deſire of re- 
peating the ſame delicious repaſt. 
The inhabitants of the places where they abound, are 
very induſtrious in deſtroying them, Their uſual method 
is by a piece of hard wood, ſharpened at both ends, and 
baited with the lungs of ſome animal ; this they faſten to 
a thong, the end of which is ſecured on the ſhore, The 
alligator, on ſeeing the lungs floating on the water, ſnaps 
at the bait, and both points of the wood entering his jaws, 
he is dragged on ſhore with his mouth wide open: he 
then. endeavours. violently to reſcue himſelf, while the 
Indians bait him, knowing the greateſt damage he could 
do them is to throw down ſuch as, for want of care or 
agility, do not keep out of his reach. 
We ſhall now deſcribe the city of Guayaquil, which 
is ſeated on the weſt bank of the river of the ſame name, 
in the ſecond degree eleven minutes twenty-one ſeconds 
of ſouth latitude. The old city is built on the fide of a 
mountain, and the new at the diſtance of ſeveral hundred 
yards; and, for preſerving a communication between 
them, a bridge of timber has been erected of about ſix 
hundred yards in length. The city is of conſiderable ex- 
tent, it ſtretching along the bank of the river from the 
lower part of the old town to the upper part of the new, 
near a mile and a half; but it is not of a proportionable 
breadth, every perſon being fond of having a houſe Near 
the tiver; both on account of the refreſhing winds, which 
in the rainy ſeaſon are more cagerly coveted, as they are 
then very rare, and for the amuſements the river affords. 
The houſes of both towns are built of wood, and many 
of them covered with tiles, though the greateſt part of 
thoſe in the old town are only thatched; I hey'are,hows- | 
ever, large and handſome, and have one ſtory above the 
— bay In the front are ſhops of all kinds, and 
defors them are generally ſpacious porticos, which, dur- 
ing the rainy ſeaſons, are the only places where you can 
walk, the 4 being utterly impaſiable. As a pre- 
caution againſt fire the kitchens ſtand twelve or fifteen 
paces from the houſes, to which they are oined by a long 
open gallery reſembling a bridge; but ſo ſlightly built, 
that it is inſtantly demoliſhed on the leaſt appearance of 
fire, in the kitchen, by which means the houſe is preſery- | 
ed. Perſons-of rank and fortune live in the upper apart- 
ments, and the ground-floor is Jet to ſtrangers who come 
to trade, or paſs through the city with their goods, * 
+. The ground on which the new city is built, and the 
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ſeaſon i fot it is not only of a ſpongy chalk; but ib every? 
where ſo level, that thete is no declivity for carrying oft 
the water,  Whence on the firſt rain it becomes öne 
neral ſlough. In that ſeaſon the ſtreets of the city are 
croſſed by very large planks, but theſe: ſbon becoming 
ſlippery, occaſion frequent falls into the water, which at 
the return of the dry ſeaſon is ſoon exhaled, and al the 
country rendered ſufficiently dry for travelling 
The city is defended by thret forts, to on the rivery 
and one behind it, all built after the modern method of 
fortification. Theſe forts are built of large pietes of a 


very hard wood, which retains its ſolidiry <e{ther under 


the water or in the mud. All the chutclies” and - 
vents are likewiſe of wood, except that of St. DomiH 
in the old town, which is of ſtone the great ſolidfty 
the ground in that part being ſuffitient to fuppott hc 
buildings. Here is a pariſh- church, and alſo- a evrivere 
belonging to the Auguſtines, and another to the Francifæ 
cans, with a college of Jeſuits; but the monks ate not 
very numerous on account of the ſmallneſs of their re- 
venues. Here is alſo an hoſpi tl. 
Ide city and its juriſdiction ate under „ Wee 
who is nominated by the king, and holds his oe Jus 
ing five years. Though he is ſubordinate to the preſident 
and audience of Quito, he appoints the deputies in the 
ſeveral departments under his jurifdiRior ; and the police 
and civil government ate under ordinary dlexdes and res 
gidores. The revenue is under the management of i 
treaſurer and an accomptant, who receive the tributes of 
the Indians, the duties on imports and expbres; and the 
taxes on the commodities either conſumed in the city of 
carried through it. The eccleſiaſtical government is lod g- 
ed in the biſhop of Quito's vicar, who is generally prieſt 
of the town. - | 

Guayaquil contains as many inhabitants in proportion 
to its extent as any Spaniſh city in 'Ametiea ; the conti 
nual reſort of ſtrangers greatly inczeaſe the number, which 
is computed at twenty thouſand. The inhabitants capa- 
ble of bearing arms are divided into companies of milſtia 
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according to their rank and complexion, and are com- 


manded by officers choſen by themſelves, the corregidot 
being commander in chief. 1 1925" Id or 4 

Though the heat is here equal to that of Patiama ot 
Carthagena, all the natives, except thoſe: born from a 
mixture of blood, are freſh-coloured, and are eſteemed 
the handſomeſt people not only in the province of Quito, 
but in all Peru. It is remarkable that the natives, not- 
withſtanding the heat of the climate, are not tawny, and 
that though the Spaniards have not naturally fo fair a 
complexion as the northern nations, their children born 
here of Spaniſh women are very fair; a phænomenon 
which has yet never been fully accounted for. To theſe 
advantages 
greatly diſtinguiſhed by their elegance and politeneſs. - 

In this city neceſſity has introduced ſeveral kinds of 
bread, to ſupply the want of wheat; and the moſt uſual 
is unripe plantanes cut into ſlices, roaſted; and ſerved-up 
as bread, to which this is even preferred by the Euro- 
peans themſelves, the wheat-bread being here badly 
made, and this is far from being unpalatable; % 
In che dry ſeaſon good water is very ſcarce at Guaya- 
quil, there being none at a leſs diſtance than four or five 
leagues up the river. In dreſſing their food they com- 


monly uſe beef · ſuet inſtead of butter, but it has the ſmell 


and taſte of tallow, which renders their diſhes extremely 
nauſeous to-ftangers ; and, what is little better, they are 
all ſeaſoned with Guinea pepper, which they think the 
fineſt ingredient in the world for giving a.reliſh to their 
food, and uſe it in ſuch quantities as to make the mouth 
in a flame, "2 nin 
Te inhabitants of Guayaquil affect great ſplendor in 
their entertainments. The firſt courſe: conſiſts of differ. 
ent kinds of ſweetmeats, the ſecond of high- ſeaſoneil 
ragouts, and thus they continue to ſerve up alternately 
a ſucceſſion of ſweet and — ſeaſoned diſhes. The com 
mon drink on theſe occaſions is brandy, cordials, and 
wine, of all which they drink freely during the enter- 
taiament; but the Europeans generally prefer wine. The 
cuſtom of drinking punch obtains greatly among perſons 
of diſtin&tion, who generally driak a glaſs of it at eleven 
and another in the evening ; it not only allaying the 
9 F Lot thirſt, 


it muſt be added, that the inhabitants are 


| 
| 
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thitſt, but correAing the water, which, beſides the diſ- 
agreeable taſte communicated to it by the heat, produces 
exceſſive — and this cuſtom ſo ptevails, that 
even the ladies punQually obſerve it. 

With reſpe& to the commerce of Guayaquil, it may 
be divided into two parts, one conſiſting of the produds 
and manuſactures of its juriſdiction, and the other tran- 
ſitory ; its port being the place where the goods from the 
provinces of Peru and Terra Firma conſigned to the 
mountains are landed ; and, on the other end; thoſe from 
the mountains deſigned for theſe provinces are brought 
hither, and ſhipped for their reſpective ports. 

Cacao, one of its principal products, is chiefly,export- 
ed to Panama, New Spain, and Peru. Timber, which 
is eſteemed the ſecond article, is chiefly ſent to Callao. 
Theſe branches of trade are of great advantage to 
Guayaquil, from the prodigious quantities exported ; 
and the trade of ſalt is not inferior to either, though the 
principal markets to which it is ſent are only the inland 
towns in the province of Quito. To theſe may be added 
cotton, rice, and fiſh, both ſalted and dried, horned cat- 
tle, mules and colts, tobacco, wax, Guinea pepper, and 
Ceibo wool, which is-the produce of a very high tufted 


tree. 

The goods imported hither from Peru in return for the 
above-mentioned commodities, are wine, brandy, oil, 
and dried fruits, From Quito it receives baize, flour, 
bacon, hams, cheeſe, and other goods; from Panama 
European goods purchaſed at the fairs ; from Mexico 
iron found in that country, but much "inferior to that 
of Europe, naptha, tar, and cordage. | 


SECT. V. 


Manners of the Indians throug bout the 
Audience of Quito. © 


* HE diſpoſition of the Indians in the province of 
- Quito is extremely remarkable, and they appear 
to have no reſemblance to the people found there by thoſe 
who firſt diſcovered the country: They at preſent poſleſs a 
tranquillity not to be diſturbed either by fortunate or un- 
fortunate events. In their mean apparel they are as con- 
as a prince clothed in the moſt ſplendid robes. 
They ſhew the ſame diſregard to riches, and even the 
— and grandeur within their reach is ſo little the 
objeR of their ambition, that to all appearance it ſeems 
to be the ſame to an Indian, whether he be created an 
alcalde, or obliged to perform the office of a common 
executioner. Among them a reciprocal eſteem is neither 
increaſed nor diminiſhed by ſuch circumſtances: the ſame 
moderation appears in their food, and they enjoy their 
ſimple diet with the ſame complacency as others do their 
well furniſhed tables. Nothing can move them to alter 
their minds, it being common for them to decline a little 
act of ſervice, though offered a very conſiderable reward. 
Fear cannot innate, reſpect induce, or - puniſhment 
compel- them, They are indeed proof againſt every 
attempt to rouſe them from their natural indolence, in 


which they ſeem to look down with contempt on the 
wiſeſt of mortals. 1 1 


They are in general remarkably low. Thus in weav- 
ing carpets, curtains, quilts, and other ſtuffs, being un- 
acquainted with any better method, in forming the woof 
they have the patience every time to count the threads one 
by one; ſo that two or three years are requiſite to finiſh 
a ſingle piece. Their floth is ſo great, that — any 
thing can induce them to work. Whatever therefore is 
neceſſary to be done is left to the Indian women, who 
are much more active; they ſpin and make the halt ſhirts 
and drawers which form the only apparel of their huſ- 
bands; they cook the proviſions, grind _ and brew 

the beer called chicha ; while the huſband fits ſquatting 
on his hams, the uſual poſture of the Indians, looking at 
his buſy wife. The only domeſtic ſervice they do, is to 
plough their little ſpot of land, which is ſowed by the 
wife. When they are once ſettled in the above poſture, 
no reward can induce them to ſtir; ſo that if a traveller 
has loſt his way, and happens to come to one of their 
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arge their wives to ſay that they are not. 
at home. Should the ge alight and ves the hoy 
[ 


cottages, they ch 


tage, the Indian would till be ſaſe; for having no 
light but what comes through a hole in the door, he 
could not be diſcovered ; and ſhould the ſtranger even 
ſee the Indian, neither entreaties nor rewards would pre- 
vail on him to ſtir a ſtep with him. 

In order that they may perform the works appointed by 
their maſters, and for which they are paid, it is to little 
purpoſe to ſhew them their taſk ; the maſter muſt have 
his eye continually upon them, for he no ſooner turns 
his back than they leave off working. They are lively 
1 in parties of pleaſure, rejoicings, entertainments, 
and eſpecially dancing z but in all theie the liquor muſt 
circulate briſkly, and they continue drinking till they are 
entirely deprived both of ſenſe and motion. Their pro- 
penlity to intemperance js ſo great, that the cacique and 
= alcalde gu br ary = be of the company at all enter- 

nments, and drink like the reſt till quite ov 
the chicha. | 7 u. 

It is remarkable that the Indian women, whether 
maids or married, and Indian young men before they ate 
of an age to contract matrimony, ate never guilty of this 
vice; it being a maxim among them, that drunkenneſs is 
the privilege of none but maſters of families, who, when 
they are unable to take care of themſelves, have others 
to take care of them. 

Wen they celebrate any ſolemnity, the perſon who 
gives the entertainment invites all his acquaintance, pro- 
viding ſor each a jug of chicha, containing two gallons, 
In the court of the houſe, if it be a large town, or before 
the cottage, if in a village, a table is placed, and covered 
with a carpet only uſed on ſuch feſtivals ; and upon it 
is placed a flight repaſt, The women preſent the chicha 
to their huſbands in calabaſhes, till their ſpirits are raiſed ; 
then one plays on a pipe and tabor, while others dance. 
Some of the beſt voices among the Indian women ſing 
ſongs in their own languages, and thoſe who do not 
dance ſquat down in the uſual poſture till it comes to 
their turn. When tired with intemperance they all lie 
down together, without minding whether they be near 
the wife of another, or their own ſiſter or daughter. 
Theſe: feſtivities ſometimes continue three or four days, 
till the prieſt coming among them, throws away all 
the chicha, and diſperſes the Indians, leſt they ſhould 
procure more, - 

Their funerals are likewiſe ſolemnized with exceflive 
drinking. The houſe is filled with jugs of chicha, for 
the ſolace of the mourners and other vifitors ; the latter 
even go out into the ſtreets, and invite all of their nation 
who happen to paſs by, to come in and drink to the ho- 
nour of the deceaſed, This ceremony laſts four or hve 
days, and ſometimes more, ſtrong liquor being their 
ſupreme enjoyment. 

Though they are fo addicted to intemperance, they 
cannot be charged with gaming. They ſeem to have 
no inclination for play, nor have above one kind, and 
that is of great antiquity. This game they call paſa, or 
a hundred, as he who firſt gets that number wins. They 
play with two inftruments, one' a ſpread eagle of wood, 
with ten holes on each fide, and pegs to ſet up the game: 
the other is a die of bone cut with ſeven faces, one of 
which has a particular mak, and is called guayro- 
Five of the others tell according to their number, and the 
laſt is a blank, In playing they toſs up'the die, and the 
marks on the upper ſurface are fo many gained; but the 
guayro goes for ten, and the like number is Joſt af the 
blank ſide appears. This game is peculiar to the Indians; 
but is little uſed, except at their revels. | 

The habitations of theſe Indians, like thoſe of ethers 
we have defcribed, conſiſt only of a little cottage, in the 
middle of which is their fire-place, Here both they and 
the animals they breed live pfromiſcuouſly. They have 
4 particular ſondneſs for dogs, and are never without three 
or four, a hog or two, and à few poultry. Theſe, with 
ſome earthen-ware, as pots and jugs, with the cotton 


which their wives fpin, conſtitute the whole — 


of their effects, except two or three ſheep ſkins whic 

ſerve them ſor beds. Though the Indian women breed 
fowl and other domeſtic anſmals in their cottages, they 
| ID 316) WE Clear 413” © never 
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them, that they will neither kill them with their own 
hands nor ſell them ; fo that if a ſtranger, who is obliged 
to paſs the night in one of their cottages, offers ever ſo 


much money for a fowl, they refuſe to part with it; and 
he finds bimſelf under the neceſſit 


and wrings her hands; till at laſt, ſeeing there is no re- 
medy for what is paſſed, ſhe wipes her eyes, and quietly 
takes what the traveller offers her. [1 

Many in their journeys take their whole family with 
them. The cottages ate in the mean time ſhut up; and 
there being na valuable furniture to loſe, a ſtring or thong 
of leather ſeryes ſor a lock. If their journey is to laſt for 
ſeveral days, they take their animals- to th cottage of 
ſome neighbour or acquaintance: if otherwiſe theit dogs 
are left guardians of the whole, and diſcharge their cruſt 


with ſuch care, that they will fly at any one, except their | 


maſters, who offers to come to the cottage. It is ob- 
ſervable that dogs bred by the Spaniards and Meftizos 
have ſuch a hatred to the Indians, that if one of them ap- 
proaches a houſe where he is not very well known, they 
fall upon him, and, if not called off, teat him to pieces; 
for they know them at a diſtance. by their ſcent : on the 
other hand, the dogs of Indian breed are animated with 
the ſame rage againſt the Spaniards and Meſtiaos, who 
they likewiſe ſmell at a diſtance. 

| The Indians in the audience of Quito act contrary to 
all other nations in their marriages ; tor they never make 
choice of a woman who has not been firſt known b 
others, which they conſider as a certain ſign of her having 
ſomething pleaſing in her. After a young man has aſked 
the object of his affections of her father, and obtained his 
conſort, they immediately begin to live together as man 
and wiſe, and aſſiſt the father-in-law in cultivating the 
land. At the end of three or | four: months; and fre- 
quently of a year, he leaves his bride without any cere- 
mony; and perhaps expoſtulates with his: father-in-law 
for endeavouring to deceive him, by impoſing upon him 
his daughter, whom no body elſe: had thought worthy of 
making his bedfellow. But if nothing of this happens, 
after paſſing three or four months in this commerce, which 
they call amanarſe, , or to habituate oneſelf, they then 
marry. This cuſtom, is ſtill very common, though the 
whole. body of the clergy have uſed all their endeavours 
to put a {top to it. Accordingly they always abſolve them 


of that fin, before they give them the nuptial benedic- | 


tion. 1 | | | 

Their intrepidity ſhews. itſelf upon many occaſions, 
particularly in the alactity and reſolution with which 
they halter a bull at full ſpced, and with the ſame dexte- 
rity and courage they hunt the bears ; for a ſingle Indian, 
with only a horſe and his nooſe, never fails of getting the 
better of all the cunning and rage of this furious animal. 
This nooſe is made of cow-hide, ſo thin as not to be 
ſeized by the beaſt's paw, and at the ſame time ſtrong 
enough not to be broke by the ſtruggles of the bear. On 
their perceiving. this animal they directly make towards 
him, whilſt he rears himſelf up in order to ſeize the 
horſe. But the Indian, being advanced within a proper 
diſtance, throws the nooſe about the creature's neck, and 
twiſting the other end two or three times round the ſad- 
dle, be then with ſurprizing celerity claps ſpurs to his 
horſe, and the bear, unable to keep pace with the horſe, 


and ſtruggling to get free, is choaked. This atchieve- | 


ment is looked upon as an admirable 2 of courage 
and dexterity ; and is commonly practiſed in the province 
of Alauſi, near the eaſtern Cordillera, where theſe crea- 
tures abound. : 

A great part of the ruſticity.in the minds of the Indians 
muſt be imputed to a want of culture; for they who in 
ſome parts have enjoyed that advantage, are found to 
| have as good rational faculties as other men; and if they 

have not all the, politeneſs of civilized, nations, they at 

leaſt think properly. All the Indians brought, up to 
handicraft trades. in cities and large towns are far more 
acute and ſenſible than thoſe who have ſpent their lives 
in little villages, and many of theſe diſtinguiſh 

by. their genius and abilities. 


| 1 


never eat them, and even canceive ſuch a fondneſs for | 


y of killing the fowl 
himſelf, at which his landlady ſhrieks, diſſolves in tears, 


| tranſparent ice, formed a very grand and 
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be CorpitLeRAs of the Aupks. 


The moſt remarkable LA them with reſpef to their Height and 
Volcanoes : their Climate: a remarkable Phenomenon: the 

Animal found upon the Andes; with a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the Condor: the Bridges over the Rivers in the 
Andes; and the Roads over the Mountains. 


E now come to the moſt remarkable mountains 

and deſarts in the Cordilleras of the Andes, near 

the countries laſt deſcribed. It has been obſerved, that 
the dependences of the juriſdiftions of Quito are ſeated 
between the two Cordilleras of the Andes, and that the 
air is more. pr. leſs cold, and the ground barren, accord- 
ing to the height of the mountains. Theſe barren tracts 
are called deſarts; for, though all the Cordilleras are dry, 
ſome are much more ſo than others; and the continual 
ſnows and froſts render ſome parts of them without a 
— 5 plant, ind conſequently uninhabitable by man or 

A G | „ 

Some of theſe mountains, which appear as if founded 
on others, riſe to a moſt aſtoniſhing height, and reach» 
ing far above the clouds, are here in the midſt of the 
torrid zone covered with perpetual ſnow. From baro- 


' metrical experiments made on the mountain Cotopaxi, 
it appears that its ſummit is elevated fix thouſand two 
y | hundred' and fifty-two yards above the ſurface of the ſea, 

; ſomething above three geographical miles, which greatly 
| exceeds the height of any other mountain in the 


own 
world. 


Cotopaxi became avolcano at the time of the Spaniards 
firſt arrival in this country. A new eruption happened 
in 1743, which had been for ſome days preceded by a 
continual rumbling in its bowels : after which an aper- 
ture was made in its ſummit, as alſo three others near 
the 'middle of its declivity, at that period buried under 
prodigious maſles of ſnow. The ignited ſubſtances eject - 
ed on that occaſion, mixed with a conſiderable quantity 
of ſnow and ice, melting amidſt the flames, were carried 
down with ſuch amazing rapidity, that in an inſtant the 
plain from Callo to Latacunga was overflowed ; and, be- 
ſides its bearing down the houſes of the poor inhabitants, 

t numbers of people loſt their lives. The river of 
atacunga was the canal of this dreadful flood, till being 
too ſmall for receiving the prodigious current, it overflow- 
ed the adjacent country, carried away all the buildings 
within its reach, and rendered the land near the town of 
the ſame name like a vaſt lake. The inhabitants retired 
to a ſpot of higher ground behind their town; thoſe 
parts of which that ſtood within the limits of the current 
were entirely deſtroyed. During three days the volcano 
ejected cinders, while torrents of melted ice and ſnow 
poured down its ſides. The fire laſted ſeveral days longer, 
and was accompanied with terrible roarings of the wind, 
ruſhing through the mouths of the volcano, At laſt all 
was quiet, and neither ſmoke nor fire were to be ſeen. 
However, in May 1744, the flames forced a paſſage 
through ſeveral other parts on the ſides of the mountain; 
ſo that in clear nights the flames, being reflected by the 
beautiful illumi- 

nation. But on the thirteenth of November followin 

it ejected ſuch prodigious quantities of fire and ignit 
ſubttances, that an inundation equal to the former ſoon 
enſued, and the inhabitants of the town of Latacunga 


| for ſome time gave themſelves over for loſt. 


The moſt ſouthern mountain of the Cordilleras is that 
of Mecas, or Sangay, which is of a prodigious height, 
and the far greateſt part of it covered with ſnow ; yet 
from its ſummit iſſues a continual fire, attended with 
exploſions which are plainly heard at forty leagues diſ- 
tance, The country * to this volcano is entirely 
barren, it being covered with cinders ejected ſrom its 
mouth. In this mountain riſes the river Sangay, which 
being joined by the Upano forms the Payra, a large rivec 
Þ diſcharges itſelf into the Maranon. | 

In order to convey an idea of the climate on the top of 
theſe mountains, we ſhall give ſome account of that which 


3 prevailed 


- 


evailed on Pichincha, when Don George Juan and 

on Antonio de Ulloa were ſtationed there.in order to 
make their proper obſetvations in relation to the figure 
of the earth, whence a judgment may be formed of the 
reſt; the inclemency of the weather being in propor- 
tion to the height of the, mountains hens ve 
| Pichincha, though famous for its great height, is twelve 
hundred and ſeventy-eight yards lower than the perpen- 
dicular beight of Cotopaxi, and was formerly a volcano, 
but the mouth on one of its ſides is now covered. with 
ſand and calcined matter; ſo that at preſent neither ſmoke 
or fire iſſues from it, Our learned author found the cold 
on the top of this mountain extremely intenſe, the wind 
violent, and they were frequently, involved in ſo thick a. 
fog, or, in other words, a cloud, that an object at ſix 


or eight paces diſtance was ſcarcely: diſcernible- Iche air 


grew clear by the clouds moving nearer to the ſurface of 
the earth, and on all ſides ſurrounded. the mountain to 
a vaſt diſtance, repreſenting the ſea with their rock ſtand- 
ing like an iſland. in the center. When this happened, 
they heard the dreadful noiſe of the tempeſts that diſcharg- 

themſelves on Quito, and the neighbouring country, 

hey ſaw the lightning iſſue from the clouds, and heard 
the. thunder roll far beneath them, While the lower 
parts were involved in tempeſts of thunder and rain, they 
enjoyed a delightful ſerenity.; the wind was abated, the 
ſky clear, and the enliveniog rays of the ſun mederated 
the ſeverity of the cold. But when the clouds roſe, their 
thickneſs rendered reſpiration difficult; ſnow and hail 
fell, continually, and the wind returned with, all its yio- 


lence; ſo. that it was impoſſible entitely to overcome the | 


fear of being, together with their hut, blown down the 
precipice, on whoſe edge it was built, or of being buried 
in it by the daily accumulations of ice and ſnow. Their 
fears were likewiſe increaſed by the fall of | enormous 
fragments of rocks. Though the ſmalleſt ereyice viſible 
in their hut was ſtopped, the wind was ſo piercing, 
it penetrated through ; and thaugh it was ſmall, crowded 
with inhabitants, and had ſeveral amps conſtantly burn- 
ing, the cold was ſo great, that eyery one of them was 
obliged to have a-chahng-diſh of coals, and ſeveral men 
were conſtantly employed every morning to remove the 
ſnow which fell in the night. ; By dhe aſperities of fuch 
a climate. their feet were ſwelled, and ſo tender, chat 
walking was attended with extreme. pain, their hand; 
covered with chilblains, and their, lips ſo ſwelled and 
chopt, that every motion in ſpeaking drew. blood. 
There is in all this range of mountains, as far. as 
<« T have travelled, ſays „ 2 Who was engaged 
<« in the ſame expedition as the gentlemen laſt mention- 
*« cd, a conſtant inferior boundary, bey end which the 
% ſnow, never melts 3 this boundary, in the midſt of the 
« torrid zone, I found to be two thouſand four, hundred 
te and thirty-four fathoms above the level, of the-South 
« ſea, The ſnow indeed falls much lower, but then it 
« is ſubjet/to be melted the very ſame. day; whereas 
« above that it preſerves itſelf, edt dome has 
| | , : Lid 1 
| Gs The gather'd winter of 4 thoufang years.” ** 
. Before we conclude this article, it will be proper to men- 
tion a phænomenon of a very extraordinary nature, which, 
according to the author juſt mentioned, appears almoſt 
every day on the top of theſe mountains ; and though it 
is doubtleſs as ancient as the world, it was perhaps never 
mentioned before. Ihe firſt time our authors abſerved 


+ 


it was, when, they were on the top of Pambamorta, a 


mountain leſs high than Pichincha. A cloud in which 
they were involved at break of day, re 


ſaw the riſing- ſun extremely ſplendid, and the cloud pa 
ed on the other ſide oppoſite to the ſun, where it a 
very thin, and was about twenty yards diſtant from the 
place where they were ſtanding, when they ſaw in it, as 
in a ate the image of each of them; and hat 
appeared ſtill more extraordinary, the head was adorned 


with a glory like what is ſeen raund the heads of ſaints 


in pictutes, each head being as it were the center of three 
concentric ixiſes, of very lively colours, and each wich 


the ſame varieties as a rainbow, the red being outward; 
the laſt or moſt external colours: of one touched the firſt of 


C 
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a fourth arch, entirely white Theſe were per pe pendicular 
to the horizon ;/ and A theperſon moved, the — | 
non moved alſo. Hut what was moſt remiarkable;'though 
there were fix or ven perſons; each enuld fee none but 
his. own ſhadow, becnuſe the cboud had th uneyen ſur- 
face.) The diameter of therarches griadeally ulteſed with 
| the aſcent af the ſun· aboue tlie Horizon, and the phrenb- 

menon itſelf. after: oontinuing a long time, inſenſibly 
vaniſbed. Don Antonio Ullos gives 4 particular deſcrip- 
tion of this phænome non and M. Bouguer, after de- 
ſeribing it, ſays, 4% This was a kind of apotheoſis to each 

**. {pectator ; and I cannot forbear mentionin again, 
that each: enjoyed the ſretet pletfore of ſecing himſelf 
4. adorned with all thefe! crowns; Without Perveiving 
I thoſe of his neighbour's.” I mut tobſetye, however. 
*$,that this phenomenon doth npt appear ünleſß the 
aqueous particles of the clodd/ ave frozen“ 

In thoſe parts of the mountains that are not ſo high as 
to expoſe them to an eternal froſt, chere gtows à kind of 
ruſh, and ſeweral other plants, with a w trets of one 
or two ſpecies which are too barten to admit of culti- 

Lerne 

Though che ſeverity of the air on theſe deſarts is ſo 
great, that all! animals cannot live upon thetn, yet they 
afford many deer, whieh ſeed on the ſtraw or ruſhes 
peculiar to thoſe parts q and ſome of them are to be met 
with on the higheſt mountains, where the cold is intole- 
rable to the human ſpecles: Among che ruſties are alſo 
bred a great number of rabbits, and ſbme foxes. 

The only birds khown in thoſe rigorous plates are 
partridpesg which! are ſomethꝶ ing different from thoſe of 
Eutope, and nearly! teſemble ae quail, with condors 
and hummer put 128 

The condor, which is the largeſt bird in theſe parts 
reſembles in its colours and ap : rance the Anand. 
already deſeribed, and ſome wars from the higheſt 
mountains ſo ag be aſmoſt out of fight. From its be- 
ing ſeldom ſeen 'ih {ow places, a'fubtile air ſeems to agree 
belt wich it; 'thoughUſofhethat have been tamed wh 
young live in the Villages and pläntatiops. They are 
extremely carn{varous;'#*d'ate frequently known to ſeize 
and fly away with lambs ae esd en the heaths upon 
the ſides of. the mountaihs. Our author confitms this b 
bis own obſervation; er feeing on a Hl adfoining to on 
on which he ftobd,” a fleck of ſheep in great confuſion, 
he perceived a condon ſtying upwards from it, with a lamb 
in ita clas. When at We height! he dropped it; but 
following it took it up, and let it fall a ſecond time; and 
— winged its wa ex ver fight, for fear of the Indians, 

o, at the ory! of the boys and barkings of the dogs 
were runnin re ety — ee ba {7 , 

An ſome; deſarts this bifd is mote common, and as it 
preys'onthe floeks; the Indians re" not wanting in their 
endeavours to catch it" One of theſe ways" is killin; 
am old cow; or fome other beaſt; and rubbing the fleſh 
wich the juice of ſome potent herbs, Which they after- 

rds carry away, otherwiſe the bird would not touch 
the fleſh "ard farther, to take off the ſai . bury the 
fleſh tilli it beeomes putrid, and then erb e it; when 
the condors, all ured"by\the'fmel} of the carcaſe, haſten 
and feed on itigreedily, til the herbs operating, they be- 
come ſenſeleſs and incapable of motion; when the In- 
dians, ſeieing this opportunity, deſtroy them. They 
| likewiſe catch them with Tprings laid near ſome fleſh; 
| buvſuch is the frrenpth' of this bird, that with a ſtroke 
of itwing it ſometimes knocks down the man who ap- 
proaches it. Their wing alſo ſerves them as a ſhield, by 
your they ward off blows, without receiving any vi 

e hurt, 25 


ated] From moſt of "theſe mountains flow rivers, which 


when too deep to be forded, bridges are made at the moſt 


| frequented places. Of theſe there are two kinds, beſides 


thoſe of ſtone; Which are very few. The moſt common 
are of weed} and the feſt of bejucos, the plant we haye 
deſtribed us ufed for all chte purpoſes of ropes. With re- 
gard te the firſt; they chdoſe à place where the river is 
very "narrow, and Has on each fide high rocks. Theſe 
only eon of ſour long beams laid over the precipice 
forming a path about a yard and à half in breadth, ju 


the following ;.and from ſame, diſtance from them all _ ſufficient for a man to paſs over on horſeback ; and cuſtom 
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has rendered theſe ſo familiar, that the people paſs them 
without any apprehenſions. 

The bridges of bejucos are 3 
of the river will not admit of beams being laid acroſs. 
In their conſtruction ſeveral bejucos are twilted together, 
in order to form a large cable of the length required, 
Six of theſe are drawn from one ſide of the river to the 
other, two of which are conſiderably higher than the 
other four, and ſerve for rails. Acroſs the latter are 
wattled croſs ſticks of bejucos, and the whole reſembles a 
fiſhing- net, or Indian hammock ftretched from one fide 
of the river to the other. As the meſhes of this net are 
very large, and the foot would be in danger of ſlipping 
through, oy take care to ſtrew reeds at the bottom, 
which ſerve for 
fays our author, that the mere weight of this kind of baſ- 
-ket machine, and much more the weight of a man paſſing 
over, muſt cauſe it to make a prodigious bend; and if it 
be conſidered that the paſſenger, when he is in the midſt of 
his courſe, eſpecially if there be a wind, is expoſed to 
vaſt ſwingings from ſide to fide, a bridge of this ſort, ſome- 
times more than ninety feet long, muſt at firſt ſight be 
extremely frightful ; yet the Indians paſs over it running, 
though loaded with the baggage and pack-ſaddles of the 
mules, and laugh to ſee the Europeans heſitate in ven- 
turing. Moſt of theſe bridges are only for men and wo- 
men, the mules ſwimming over the rivers; for their 
loading being taken off they are driven into the water near 
half a league above the bridge, that they may reach the 
oppoſite thore near it, they being carried ſo far by the 
rapidity of the ſtream, 

Some rivers, inſtead of a bejuco bridge, are paſled by 
means of a tarabita, a fingle rope made of bejucos, or 
thongs cut from the hide of an ox, and conſiſting of ſe- 
veral ſtrands, about fix or eight inches in thickneſs, This 
rope is extended from one ſide of the river to the other, 
and faſtened on each bank to ſtrong poſts. On one fide 
it is faſtened to a wheel, that it may be ſtraightened or 
flackened to the degree required. From the tarabita 
hangs a kind of leathern hammock, capable of holding a 
man, ſuſpended by a clue at each end. A rope is alſo 
faſtened and extended to the ſides of the river, for draw- 
ing the hammock to the ſide intended, which with a 
puſh at its firſt ſetting off ſends it quickly to the other 
fide, This not only ſerves to carry over perſons and 
loads, but alſo the beaſts themſelves, where the rapidity 
of the ſtream, and the prodigious ſtones continually car- 
ried along by it, render it impracticable for them to ſwim 
over. 

For carrying over the mules two tarabitas are neceſſary, 
one fot each fide of the river, and the ropes are much 
thicker and ſlacker, Qn this rope is only one clue, 
which is of wood, and by this the beaſt is ſuſpended, he 
being ſecured with girts round the belly and neck, When 
this is performed the creature is ſhoved off, and immediate- 
ly landed on the oppoſite fide, Thoſe that are accuſtomed 
to be conveyed over in this manner never make the leaſt 
motion, but even come of themſelves to have the girts 
faſtened round them ; yet it is with great difficulty they 
are at firſt brought to ſuffer this to be done, and when 
they find themſelves ſuſpended they kick and fling during 
their ſhort paſſage, 

The roads over ſome of theſe mountains are not the 
leaſt of thoſe extraordinary particulars relating to them. 
In many places the road is ſo narrow that the mules have 
ſcarce room to ſet their feet, and in others is a continued 
ſeries of precipices. Beſides, theſe roads are full of holes 
near three quarters of a yard deep, in which the mules 
put their fore and hind feet, ſo that ſometimes they draw 
their bellies and the rider's legs along the ground, In- 
deed theſe holes ſerve as ſteps, without which the pre- 
eipices would be in a great meaſure impaſſable ; but ſhould 
he happen to put his foot between two of theſe holes, or 


not place it right, the rider falls, and, if on the fide of 


the precipice, 3 3 

But the manner of deſcending ſeems ſtill more dan- 
gerous. On one ſide are frequently ſteep eminences, and 
on the other frightful abyſſes; and as they generally fol- 
low the direction of the mountain, the road, inſtead of 
being on a level, forms ſteep eminences and declivities, 
The mules are ſenſible of the caution requiſite in theſe 
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a floor. The reader will eaſily conceive, | 
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deſcents, for coming to the top of an eminence they ſtop, 
and having placed their fore-feet cloſe together, place their 
hinder feet a little forwards, as if going to lie down. 
Having in this attitude taken a ſurvey of the road, they 
ſlide down with the ſwiftneſs of a meteor. All the rider 
has to do is to keep himſelf faſt in the ſaddle, for .he leaſt 
motion is ſufficient to diſorder the equilibrium of the 
mule, in which caſe they both unavoidably periſh. His 
addreſs here is extremely wonderful ; for in this rapid 
motion, when he ſeems to have loſt all government of 
himſelf, he follows exactly the different windings of the 
road, as if he had accurately ſettled in his mind the road 
he was to follow, and taken every precaution for his 
ſafety. - But the longeſt practice of travelling theſe roads 
cannot entirely free the mules from a kind of dread, on 
their arriving on the top of a ſteep declivity ; for they not 
only attentively view the road, but tremble and ſnort at 
the danger, If the rider inadvertently endeavours to ſpur 
them on, they continue immoveable; and it is real] 
wonderful to confider how, after having overcome the firſt 
emotions of their fear, they ſtretch out their fore-legs, 
that by preſerving a proper equilibrium they may not fall, 
yet make with their body that gentle inclination neceſlary 
to follow the ſeveral windings of the road, and after- 
wards their addreſs in ſtopping themſelves at the end of 
their impetuous career. 


8 ECT. Vn. 


Of the Audience of LIMA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Climate, particularly near the Ca- 
pital, where the Rain, Snow, Hail, Thunder, and Light- 
ning are unknown ; but is ſubjet to Earthquakes, ſome of 
which are deſcribed, Of the Soil and Produce. A parti- 
cular Deſcription of the City of Lima; with the Dreſs, 
Manners, Cuſloms, and Trade of the Inhabitants. 


HE next diviſion of Peru is the audience of Lima, 
which is bounded on the north by Quito, on the 
eaſt by the Cordillera of the Andes, on the ſouth by the 
audience of Los Charcas, and on the weſt by the Pacific 
ocean, it being about ſeven hundred and ſeventy miles in 
length from north to ſouth, but of an unequal breadth, 
Nothing can be imagined more various than the cli- 
mate and ſoil of this country, which in ſome places is 
exceeding hot, in others inſupportably cold, and in the 
city of Lima, where it never rains, is always temperate. 
The ſeaſons vary within the compaſs of a few miles, 
and in certain parts of the audience all the viciſſitudes of 
weather are experienced in twenty-four hours. What is 
moſt ſingular is, that no rains fall or rivers flow on the 
ſea-coaſts, though they are ſupplied by thick fogs and 
dark clouds, that never condenſe into ſhowers. This 
phenomenon has exerciſed the thoughts of many na- 
turaliſts, | 
- Spring begins towards the cloſe of the year, that is to- 
wards the end of November or the beginning of Decem- 
ber, when the vapours which fill the — hters during 
the winter ſubſide, and the ſun to the great joy of the in- 
habitants again appears, and the country now begins to 
revive, which during the abſence of his rays had continu- 
ed in a ſtate of languor. This is ſucceeded by ſummer, 
which though hot, from the perpendicular dire dlion of the 
ſun's rays, is far from being inſupportable, the heat, 
which indeed would otherwiſe be exceſſive, being mode- 
rated by the ſouth winds, which always blow at this 
ſeaſon, though with no great force. Winter begins at 
the latter end of June or the beginning of July, and 
continues till November or December, when the ſouth 
winds begin to blow ſtronger, and bring the cold with 
them, not indeed equal to that in countries where ice 
and ſnow are known; but ſo keen that the light dreſſes 


| are laid by, and cloth or other warm ſtuffs worn. Dur- 


ing the winter the earth is covered with ſo thick a fog, 
as totally to intercept the rays of the ſun, and the winds, 
by blowing under the ſhelter of this fog, retain the par- 
ticles they contracted in the frozen zone, In this ſeaſon 
only the vapours diſſolve into a very ſmall dew, which 
every where equally moiſtens the earth, by which means 
all the hills, which during the other parts of the year 
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offer nothing to the 
. clothed with verdure and enamelled with flowers of the 


Roht bit rocks and waſtes, are 


moſt beautiful colours. Theſe dews never fall in ſuch 
quantities as to damage the roads; or incommode the 
traveller; avery thin ſtuff will not ſoon be wet through ; 
but the continuance of the miſts during the whole win- 
ter, without being exhaled by the ſun, render the moſt 
barren ſpots of this part of the country fertile, 

Lima is as free from tempeſts as from rain ; ſo that 
thoſe of the inhabitants who have neither viſited the 
mountains, nor travelled into other parts, are abſolute 
ſtrangers to thunder and lightning, and are therefore ex- 
tremely terrified when they firſt hear the former or ſee 
the latter, But it is very remarkable, that what is here 
entirely unknown ſhould be fo common thirty leagues to 
the caſt of Lima, it being no farther to the mountains, 
where violent rains and tempeſts of thunder and. light- 
ning are as frequent as at Quito. 

But though the capital is freed from the terror of theſe 
tempeſts, it is ſubject to what is much more dreadful. 
The earthquakes happen here ſo frequently, that the in- 
habitants are under continual apprehenſions of being, 
from their ſuddenneſs and violenee, buried in the ruins 
of their own. houſes : yet theſe earthquakes, though fo 
fudden, have their preſages, one of the principal of 
which is a rumbling noiſe in the bowels: of the earth 
about a minute before the ſhocks are felt, that ſeems to 
;ervade all the adjacent ſubterraneous parts. This is fol- 
fond by diſmal howlings of the dogs, which ſeem to 
perceive the approaching danger. The beaſts of burthen 
paſſing the ſtreets ſtop, and by a natural inſtinct ſpread 
open their legs, the better to ſecure themſelves from 
falling. On theſe portents the terrified inhabitants fly 
from their houſes into the ſtreets with ſuch precipita- 
tion, that if it happens in the night, they appear quite 
naked ; fear and the urgency of the r at once baniſh- 
ing all ſenſe of decency. Thus the ſtreets exhibit ſuch 
odd and ſingular figures, as might afford matter of diver- 
ſion, were it poſſible to be diverted in ſo terrible a mo- 
ment. This ſudden concourſe is accompanied with the 
cries of children waked out of their ſleep, blended with 
the lamentations of the women, whoſe agonizing 750 bevy 
to the ſaints increaſe the common fear and confuſion. 
The men are alſo too much affected to refrain from giving 
vent to their terror ; ſo that the whole city exhibits a 
dreadful fcene of conſternation and horror. 

The earthquakes that have happened at the capital are 
very numerous. The firſt ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
Spaniards was in 1582 ; but the . was much leſs 
conſiderable than in ſome of the ſucceeding : for ſix years 
after Lima was again viſited by another earthquake ſo 
dreadful, that it is ſtill ſolemnly commemorated every 

ear, In 1609 happened another, which overturned many 
ouſes, On the twenty-ſeventh of November, 1630, 
ſuch prodigious damage was done in the city by an earth- 
quake, that, in acknowledgement of its not having been 
entirely demoliſhed, a feſtival on that day is annually ce- 
lebrated. Twenty-four years after, on the third of No- 
vember, the moſt ſtately edifices in the city, and a great 
number of houſes, were deſtroyed by an earthquake; but 
the inhabitants retiring, few of them periſhed. Another 
dreadful one happened in 1678 ; but one of the moſt ter- 
rible was on the twenty-eighth of October, 1687. It 
began at four in the morning, with the deſtruction of 
many of the fineſt public buildings and kouſes, in which 
a great number of the inhabitants periſhed ; but this was 
little morethan a preſage of what followed; for two hours 
after the ſhock returned with ſuch impetuous concuſſions, 
that all was laid in ruins, and the inhabitants began to 
think themſelves happy in being only ſpectators of the 

eneral devaſtation, and the loſs of all their property. 
During this ſecond ſhock the ſea retiring conſiderably, and 

then returning in mountainous waves, entirely over- 
 whelmed Callao and the adjacent country, together 
with the miſerable inhabitants. From that time fix 
. earthquakes happened at Lima before that of 1746. This 
laſt was on the twenty- eighth of October at half an hour 
aſter ten at night, when the concuſhons began with ſuch 
violence, that in little more than three minutes the great- 
eſt part, if not all the buildings in the whole city were 
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deſtroyed, burying under their ruins thoſe inhab; 

(= had not made ſufficient haſte into the Lan 
ſquares, the only places of ſaſety. At length the ho 
rible effects of this firſt ſhock ceaſed; but the tranquillity 
was of ſhort duration, the concuſſions ſwiftly ſucceedin 
each other. The fort of Callao alſo ſunk into ruins . b 
what it ſuffered from the earthquake in its buildings = 
inconſiderable when compared to the dreadfu] cataftro- 
phe which followed; for the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch if 
caſions, receding to a conſiderable diſtance, returned a 
mountainous waves, foaming with the violence of the 
agitation, and ſuddenly turned Callao and the neighbour. 
ing country into a fea, Ihis, however, was not perfect! 
performed by the firſt ſwell of the waves; for the (ea * 
tiring farther, returned ſtill with greater impetuoſity nd 
covered both the walls and other buildings of the place : 
ſo that what even had eſcaped the firſt, was now totally 
overwhelmed "7 thoſe terrible mountainous Waves, 
Twenty-three ſhips and veſſels, great and ſmall, were 
then in the harbour, nineteen of which were ſunk, ang 
the other four, among which was a frigate named St 
F ermin, carried by the force of the waves to a conſider. 
able diſtance up the country. This terrible inundation 
extended to other parts on the coaſt, and ſeveral towns 
underwent the ſame fate as the city of Lima, where the 
number of perſons who periſhed in the ruin of that cit 
within two days after the earthquake began be 
according to the bodies found, to thirteen hundred, be. 
ſides the maimed and wounded, many of which lived onl 

a ſhort time in torture, 4 

Though it might naturally be expected that a country 
where rain is ſeldom! or never known muſt be entirely 
barten, yet 1 of Lima enjoys great ſertility, it 
producing all kinds of grain and a prodigious variety of 
fruit; but here induſtry and art ſupply that moiſture 
which the clouds withold. The ancient yncas of Peru 
cauſed ſmall canals to be formed, in order. to conduct 
the waters of the rivers to every part of this country, and 
render large fields capable of producing grain. The 
Spaniards finding theſe uſeful works ready executed to 
their hands, took care to keep them in order, and by theſe 
are watered ſpacious fields of barley, large meadows; 
plantations, vineyards, and gardens, all yielding uncom- 
mon plenty. Lima differs from Quito, where the fruits 
of the earth have no determined ſeaſon ; for here the 
harveſt is gathered in, and the trees drop their leaves in 
the proper ſeaſon, Ihe bloſſoms have alſo their reſpec- 
tive times of blowing; ſo that this country reſembles 
thoſe of the temperate zones. 

The fields in the neighbourhood of Lima are chiefly 
ſown with clover, on which feed an inconceivable num- 
ber of mules and horſes, The other parts of the country 
are taken up with plantations, among which thoſe of the 
ſugar.cane yield an excellent kind of ſugar. The olive 
plantations appear like thick foreſts, for belides the height, 
magnitude, and. fullneſs of leaves of theſe trees, they 
are never pruned, by which means their branches become 
ſo interwoven, that the light cannot penetrate through 
their foliage. They produce an uncommon plenty of the 
fineſt olives, which are either committed to the preſs for 
oil, or pickled, they being particularly adapted to the lat- 
ter, on account of their beauty, largeneſs, and flavour; 
and their oil is much preferable to that of Spain. All 
the fields and plantations are cultivated by negro ſlaves 
purchaſed for that purpoſe. 

The country contiguous to the city of Lima is covered 
with gardens that produce All the herbs and fruits known 
in Spain, beſides thoſe common to America, all which 
flouriſh here in an uncommon degree. The city likewiſe 
enjoys another ſingular advantage, the whole year being 
as it were ſummer, with regard to the plenty and freſhneis 
of the fruit, from the Gains of the year varying alter- 
nately in the diſtrict called Valles and the mountains; 
for when fruit-time is over in Valles, it begins on the 
ſkirts of the mountains ; and the diſtance from Lima not 
exceeding twenty · five or thirty leagues, they are 2/44, 
thither, and. by this means the city is conſtantly ſupplied 
with fruit, except a few, as grapes, melons, and water- 
melons, which requiring a hot climate do not come to 
perfection in the mountains. The grapes at Lima are of 
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various kinds, and among them one ſpecies called the 
Italian, are very large and delicious. The vines extend 
themſelves on the ſurface of the earth, which is either 
ſtony ot full of ſand. Theſe vines are pruned and water- 
ed at proper times, and without any other care thrive 
remarkably. 

Beſides the orchards, fields, and gardens, with which 
the country is delightfully variegated, there are other 
parts where nature ſpontaneouſly turniſhes beautiful pro- 
ſpects for the inhabitants, and plenty of excellent ſood for 
their cattle, particularly the hills of St. Chriſtopher and 
Amancacs, whole perpetual verdure, diverſified in ſpring 
with elegant flowers, ſeems to invite the neighbouring 
inhabitants to a nearer enjoyment of the beauties it pre- 
ſents at a diſtance to their view. The parts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, to the Extent of ſix or eight leagues, 
offer the like entertainment, and accordingly many fami- 
lies reſort thither for change of air and rural amuſements. 

After giving this account af the climate and produce of 
this country, it ought not to be omitted, that though the 
ſummer here is pretty warm, yet venomous creatures are 
unknown, and the ſame may be ſaid of the territory called 
Valles, though here are ſome ports, as 'Tumbez and 
Piura, where the heat is almoſt as great as that of Guaya- 
quil. This ſingularity can therefore proceed from no 
other cauſe than the natural drought of the climate. 

We ſhall now give a deſcription of the city of Lima, 
alſo called Los Reyes, or the city of the Kings, as it 
appeared before the dreadful calamity in 1746. It is 
ſeared in the ſpacious and delightful valley of Rimac, in 
the twelfth degree two minutes thirty-one ſeconds ſouth 
latitude, and in the ſeventy-fixth degree weſt longitude, 
in one of the moſt advantageous ſituations that can be 
imagined ; for being in the center of that ſpacious valley, 
it commands the whole without any difficulty. T he river 
Rimac waſhes the walls of the city, and when not in- 
creaſed by the torrents from the mountains, is eahly 
forded ; but as it is at other times deep and rapid, a very 
elegant and ſpacious ſtone bridge was built over it, having 
at one end a very fine grate, which formed the entrance 
into the city, and led to the grand ſquare, which was 
very large and finely ornamented, having in the center a 
fountain, in which was a ſtatue of Fame in bronze, eject 
ing water through her trumpet, and through the mouths 
of eight lions ſurrounding the ſtatue. The eaſt fide of 
the ſquare contains the cathedral and archiepiſcopal palace, 
fronted with free-ſtone, and adorned with columns and 
pilaſters. On the north ſide was the viceroy's palace, in 
which were the ſeveral courts of juſtice, the offices of the 
revenue, and the ſtate priſon. On the weſt fide of the 
ſquare, facing the cathedral, were the council-houſc 
and the city priſon. The ſouth fide was filled with 
2 houſes, which, like the others in the city, 

ad only one ſtory; but the fronts being of ſtone, their 
uniformity, porticos, and elegance, were great embe]- 
liſhments to the ſquare, 
- The city was of a triangular form ; the baſe, extending 
along the banks of the river, was about to. miles in length, 
and its greateſt breadth from north to ſouth, from the 
bridge to the oppoſite angle, a thouſand and eighty fa- 
thoms. It was ſurrounded with a brick wall, flanked 
with thirty-four baſtions ; but without platforms and 
embraſures, and had ſeven gates and three poſterns, 

On the oppoſite fide of the river was a ſuburb called St. 
Lazaro, ali the ſtreets of which were broad, and ran 
parallel from north to ſouth and from eaſt to weſt, form- 


ing ſquares of houſes a hundred and fifty yards in front, 
The fir 


eets were paved, and along them ran ſtreams of 
water conducted from the river, a little above the city; 
and, being arched over, contributed to its cleanlineſs. 
The houſes were commodious, and made a good appear- 
ance; but were for tne moſt part low, that they might 
bear the ſhock of earthquakes ; the principal parts were 
of wood mortiſed into the rafters of the roof, and the 
walls lined both within and without with wild cane or 
oſiers. Theſe laſt were plaſtered over with clay and 
white-waſhed ; but the fronts were painted in imitation 
of free-ſtone. They had cornices and porticos alſo paint- 
ed of a ſtone- colour. The roofs were flat, and covered 
only ſo far as was neceſſary to keep out the wind and in- 


tercept the rays of the ſun, a flender coyering, but ſuf- 
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exertions of 
and their little progreſs in uſeful learning appears to be 
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ficient in a country where there was no danger of rain, 
Within the walls were many fruit and kitchen-gardens, 
and moſt of the principal houſes had pleaſure- gardens be- 
hind them. 

The city had five pariſh-churches, and two chapels of 
eaſe, with a pariſh of Indians under the care of Jeſuits, 
The convents were very numerous, there being four of 
Dominicans, three of Franciſcans, - three of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, three belonging to the order of Mercy, 
and the Jeſuits had ſix colleges, There were likewiſe a 
monaſtery of the order of St. Benedict, a convent called 
Nueſtra Senora de la Buena Muerte, and a convent of 
St. Francis de Paula; with fourteen nunneries, twelve 
hoſpitals, an orphan-houſe, and other public buildings. 

All the churches, both conventual and parochial, and 
alſo the chapels, were large; they were built partly of 
ſtone, and adorned with paintings and other decorations 
of great value, particularly the cathedral and the churches 
of the Jeſuits, the fathers of Mercy, St. Dominic, St. 
Francis, and that of St. Auguſtine, were fo ſplendid as to 
ſurpaſs deſcription, The riches and pomp of the city, 
eſpecially on ſolemn feſtivals, were aſtoniſhing. The 
altars, from the very baſes to the borders of the paintings, 
were covered with maſſy filver wrought into various or- 
naments, The walls of the churches were hung with 
velvet, or tapeſtry of equal value, adorned with gold and 
ſilver fringes, all which in this country are remarkably 
dear, and on theſe were ſuſpended pieces of plate in va- 
rious figures. If the eye was directed from the pillars, 
walls, and ceiling to the lower part of the church, it 
was equally dazzled with glittering objects, among which 
were candleſticks of maſly filver, fix or ſeven feet high, 
placed in two rows along the nave of the church, em- 
boſſed tables of the ſame metal, and in the intervals be- 
tween them pedeſtals, on which ſtood ſtatues of angels. 
Such immenſe riches were beſtowed on the body of the 
church ; but thoſe immediately uſed in divine worſhip, 
as the ſacred veſſels, the chalices, oſtenſoriums, &c. 
were much more valuable, ſince an emulation between 
the ſeveral churches ſubſiſted, each endeavouring to pro- 
cure the moſt valuable. In theſe the gold was covered 
with diamonds, pearls, rubies, and ſapphires, ſo as to 
dazzle the eyes of the ſpectators. The gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, fringes, laces, &c. for veſtments and other de- 
corations were always the richeſt and moſt valuable of 
thoſe brought over by the regiſter ſhips, and every thin 
employed in ornamenting the churches was the richeſt 
of the kind poſſible to be procured. 

The principal convents were very large, with conve- 
nient and many apartments. The roofs of many of the 
churches were arched ; the frontiſpieces and principal 
gates had a majeſtic appearance, and the columns, friezes, 
ſtatues, and cornices were of wood finely carved, and 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from ſtone. The churches were 
decorated with ſmall cupolas; the towers were of ſtone 
ſrom the foundation to the height of about eight or ten 
feet, and from thence to the roof of brick; but the re- 
mainder of wood, painted of a free-ſtone colour, termi- 
nating in a ſtatue of the ſaint to which the church was 
dedicated, and theſe were hung with very tunable bells. 

Thus ſplendid was the city of Lima before the laſt 
dreadful earthquake, in which every building was levelled 
with the ground ; and how far they have recovered from 
that dreadful calamity it is impoſſible to determine, ſince 
the authors who have beſt deſcribed that country wrote at 
the time of its deſtruction, and no later pen has given us 
any account how far they have recovered their former 
ſplendor. | 

The univerſity made a ſtately appearance, and had a 
large ſquare, encompaſſed by a handſome piazza. There 
the genius of the people is cultivated in that ſpecies of 
divine and human knowledge in repute in Old Spain, 
The Ariſtotelian and old ſchool philoſophy ſtill maintain 
their ground; ſo that the inhabitants are much more in- 
debted to the kind gifts of nature for any extraordinary 

enius, than to culture and education ; 


owing rather to the want of proper inſtruction than of 
talents, | 


The viceroy of Lima uſually reſides in that city; his 
government is triennial-; he enjoys all the pomp and 
all pre- 
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prerogatives of royalty, and is abſolute in all affairs, 
whether military. Zeil, criminal, or relating to the re- 
venue. Under him are officers and tribunals for execut- 
ing the ſeveral departments of government, and he fills 
up all vacant poſts. For the ſecurity of his perſon he 
has a body of guards of a hundred and fixty horſe, under 


the command of a captain and lieutenant, all in a blue 


uniform richly laced with ſilver: a body of fifty halber- 
diers who do duty in the rooms leading to the royal au- 
dience-chamber, who have waiſtcoats of crimſon velvet, 
with a broad gold lace : beſides theſe, there is another 
guard within the palace, conſiſting of a detachment from 
the garriſon at Callao. All theſe are occaſionally em- 
ployed in executing the viceroy's orders, and enforcing 
the decrees of the tribunals, after their having received 
his aſſent. The viceroy, beſides aſſiſting at the courts 
of juſtice, and the councils relating to the finances and 


war, gives daily audience to all ranks of people; for 


which purpoſe the palace is furniſhed with three very 
grand and ſpacious rooms; in the firſt of which he re- 
ceives deputations from the Indians and different caſts : 
in the ſecond he gives audience to the Spaniards z and in 
the third receives all thoſe ladies who deſire a private 
audience, | 


The money has an annual ſalary of ſeven thouſand one 
1 


hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds ſterling, beſides his law- 
ful perquiſites, which amount to three times that ſum, It 
is faid that he can raiſe a hundred and twenty thouſand 
horſe and foot within his juriſdiction; but it is acknow- 
ledged that he cannot arm a fifth part of the number. 
The garriſon of Lima is compoſed of militia, fourteen 
companies of which entirely conſiſt of Spaniſh infantry, 
ſeven companies of the corporation of commerce, eight 
companies of Indians, and fix companies of mulattoes, 
with ten troops of Spaniſh horſe, 'all forming a body of 
fort — able-bodied but ill-diſciplined troops. 

he forms of government are conducted with the 
greateſt . and while every thing appears to 
be managed with the moſt ſcrupulous juſtice, it flows en- 
tirely from the pleaſure of the court. The affairs relative 
to the cabinet are diſpatched by a ſecretary of ſtate, with 
an aſſiſtant; and from this office orders are received for 
paſſports, which muſt be obtained from every corregidor 
within his juriſdiction. The ſecretary, with the vice- 
roy's approbation, fills all juridical employments for the 


term of two years. 
Cauſes relating to equity are tried in the court called 


Audiencis, from the decrees of which there is no appeal to 
the council of the Indies, except in caſes of the moſt 
notorious injuſtice, This tribunal, which is the ſupreme 
court at Lima, is compoſed of eight auditors, and a fiſcal 
for civil affairs. It is held in the viceroy's palace, in 
three different ſaloons, the deliberations being held in 
one, and the cauſes tried either publickly or privately in 


the two others. | 
The next is a chamber of accompts, which conſiſts of 


a commiſſioner, five chief accomptants, and two doc- 
tors, with inferior officers belonging to each claſs. Here 
the corregidors entruſted with the public revenue paſs their 
accounts, and here alſo the diſtribution and management 
of the royal revenue are regulated. 

Within the palace is alſo the royal treaſury, under 
the direction of an accomptant and agent, who ſuperin- 
tend his. mij#Rty's revenue within the juriſdiction of the 
audience of Lima. 1 | 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of regidors, or aldermen, 
alfarez real, or ſheriffs, two alcaldes, or royal judges; all 
of whom are noblemen of the firſt diſt inction. Theſe 
have the direction of the police, and the ordinary admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, The juriſdiction of the corregidor 
here only extends to the Indians. | 

One of the moſt uſeful. inſtitutions, when juſtly admi- 
niftered, is the court for the effects of deceaſed perſons, 
which takes charge of all the Fot of people dying in- 
teſtate, and inſpects the conduct of thoſe intruſted with 
the effects of other perſons. It conſiſts of a judge, a 
counſellor, and an accomptant. 6 | 

The next is the board of trade and commerce, com- 
poſed of a preſiqent and two conſuls, who preſide over 
every thing relating to trade, decide all commercial dif- 
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putes, and are governed by the ſame rules“as the con- 
ſulados at Cadiz and Bilbos, n 

- The tribunal of the inquiſition is compoſed of two in- 
quiſitors and a fiſcal, who, like the ſubordinate officers 
are nominated by the inquiſitor-general, and in caſes of 
a vacancy filled by the ſupreme council of the inquiſition. 
This court is only adapted to inſpire horror, and gain 
univerſal deteſtation. | 

The inhabitants of Lima are compoſed of Spaniards 
negroes, Indians, Meſtizos, and other caſts proceeding from 
the mixture of all three, The Spaniſh families are very 
numerous; Lima, according to the loweſt computation, 
containing ſixteen or eighteen thouſand whites. Amon 
theſe are reckoned a third or fourth part of the moſl 
diſtinguiſhed nobility of Peru, in which number are in- 
cluded no leſs than forty-five counts and marquiſes. The 
number of knights belonging to the ſeveral military or- 
ders is alſo very conſiderable. Beſides theſe there are 
twenty-four gentlemen of large eſtates ; but without 
titles, one of whom traces his deſcent from the ancient 
| roy of Peru, and to this family the kings of Spain have 

cen pleaſed to grant ſeveral diſtinguiſhed honours and 
privileges, a 

Thoſe who make the greateſt figure have a multitude 
| of ſlaves and other domeſtics, and keep coaches; while 
others are content with having a chaiſe, and theſe are ſo 
common that no family of any ſubſtance is without one, 
Indeed they are no where more neceſſary, for the number- 
leſs droves of mules continually paſſing through Lima, 
cover the ſtreets with their dung, which being ſoon 
dried by the ſun and wind, turns to a nauſeous duſt ſcarce 
ſupportable to thoſe who walk on foot. Theſe chaiſes 
which are drawn by a mule, and guided by a driver, have 
only two wheels, with two ſeats oppoſite to each other ; 
ſo that on occaſion they will hold four perſons ; but tho' 
they are very flight and airy, yet on account of the gild- 
ings and other decorations, ſometimes coſt eight hundred 
or a thouſand crowns, The number of them is ſaid to 
amount to fve or fix thouſand, 

Commerce is ſo far from being conſidered as a diſgrace 
at Lima, that the greateſt fortunes have been raiſed by 
itz and thoſe who have not a ſufficient eſtate, are here 
deſpiſed, if through indolence or negle& they have not 
recourſe to it for improving their fortunes ; for a royal 
proclamation has removed all the prejudices of the Spa- 
niards againſt trade, by wiſely declaring, that commerce 
in the Indies ſhould not exclude from nobility or the mi- 
litary orders, 

he negroes, mulattoes, and their deſcendants, form 
the principal part of the inhabitants, and of theſe are moſt 
of the mechanics; though here the Europeans alſo follow 
the ſame employments; for gain being here the univerſal 
paſſion, the inhabitants purſue it by means of any trade, 
none of which are here deſpiſed as at Quito, on account 
of their being followed by mulattoes, 

The third and laſt claſs of inhabitants are the Indians 
and. Meſtizos, who are few in proportion to the largeneſs 
of the city's and the multitude of the ſecond claſs. They 

are chie iy employed in agriculture, in making earthen 
ware, and bringing all kinds of proviſions to market; the 
domeſtic ſervices being chiefly performed by negroes and 
mulattoes. | 

The dreſs of the men in general differs but little from 
that worn in Spain; nor is there much diſtinction be- 
tween the ſeveral clafles ; for here every one is allowed to 
wear whatever he can purchaſe; ſo that it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee a mulatto, or any other mechanic, dreſſed in 


— 


a rich tiſſue, They are all fond of fine cloaths ; and ya- 


nity and oſtentation being under no reſtraint, they are ex- 
tremely laviſh. in this article: but the dreſs of the men is 
greatly exceeded by that of the women, who in the choice 
of their laces carry their taſte to a prodigious exceſs; nor 
is this confined to perſons of quality; but has ſpread 
through all ranks, except the loweſt claſs of negroes. 
Theſe laces muſt be all made in Flanders, no woman of 
rank condeſcending to look on any other. 

The dreſs of the ladies conſiſts of a pair of ſhoes, ftock- 
ings, a ſhift, a dimity-petticoat, an apen petticoat, and a 
jacket, which in ſummer is'of linen, and-in winter of a 


beautiful ſtuff, Jo this ſome add a mantelet, that the 
ATV ; | former 
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former may hang looſe. From the under-petticoat, which 
reaches no lower than the calf of the leg, hangs a border 
of very fine lace, through which the ends of the garters 
are diſcovered, embroidered with gold or filver; and ſome- 
times ſet with pearls. The upper petticoat, which is of 
velvet, or ſome rich ſtaff, is fringed all round; and adorn- 
ed all over with fringeg lace; or embroidery, The ſhift 
ſleeves, which are a yard and a half in length; and two 
in width, when worn for ornament, ate covered with lace 


in ſuch a manner as to render the whole truly elegant: 


Over the ſhift is worn the jacket, the ſleeves of which 
are exceſſively large, of a circular figure; and conſiſt of 
rows of lace, or ſlips of cambric with lace diſpoſed be- 
tween each. The body of the jacket is tied on the 
ſhoulders with ribbons faſtened to the back of the ſtays, 
and its round ſleeves, being tucked up to the ſhoulders} 


form, with thoſe of the ſhift, what may be termed four 


wings. If the jacket be not buitoned or claſped before; 
it is faſtened on their ſhoulders. In ſummer they have a 
kind of veil of the fineſt cambric or lawn, richly laced ; 
but in winter the veil worn in their houſes is of baize; 
which, when they go abroad full dreſſed, is adorned like 
the ſiceves. Over the petticoat is an apron of the ſame 
ſtuff as the ſleeves of the jacket, hanging down to the bot- 
tom of it. In ſhort, ſo expenſive are they, that the mar- 
riage ſhift alone frequently coſts a thouſand crowns, and 
ſometimes more; 

The women value themſelves extremely on the ſize of 
their feet, a ſmall foot being eſteemed one of their chief 
beauties z and therefore from their infancy they are ac- 
cuſtomed to wear ſtraight ſhoes, that their feet may not 
be ſuffered to grow beyond their proper ſize : ſome of 
them do not exceed five inches and a half, or fix inches 
in length. Their ſhoes have little or no ſole, one piece 
ſerving both for that and the upper leather, and are of an 
equal breadth and roundneſs at the toe and heel, ſo as to 
form a long figure of eight ; but the foot not complyin 
with this figure, brings it to a more natural ſhape, bebe 
ſhoes are always faſtened with diamond buckles, or ſome- 
thing very brilliant in propottion 'to the ability of the 
wearer 3 4 theſe are worn leſs for uſe than for orna- 
ment; for they are made in ſuch a manner, that they 
never looſen of themſelves, nor do the buckles preyent 
their being taken off. They are alſo fond of white ſilk 
ſtockings, which are made extremely thin, the better to 
ſhew the ſhape of the leg, the greateſt part of which is 
expoſed to view. 

The reader will conceive a ſtill higher idea of their 
magnificence, when he is informed of the ornaments with 
which they are adorned in their viſits, and upon public 
occaſions. Their hair, which is naturally black, and ca- 
pable of reaching below the waiſt, they diſpoſe in a very 
graceful manner. They tie it up behind in fix braided 
locks, through which is inſerted a gold bodkin, a little 
bent, with a cluſter of diamonds at each end; and on this 
the locks are ſuſpended, ſo as juſt to touch the ſhoulders, 
On the front and upper-part of the head, they wear dia- 
mond egrets, and the hair is formed into little curls hang< 
ing from the fore - head to the middle of the ear, with a 
large black patch of velvet on each temple. Their ear- 
rings are of brilliants, intermixed with tufts of black filk 
covered with pearls ; arid beſides their necklaces, oy 
alſo wear about their neck roſaries; the beads of whic 
are of pearls, either ſeparate or ſet in cluſters, to the ſize 
of a large filbert. | 

Beſides their dianiond rings, necklaces, girdles, and 
bracelets, all very curious, both with regard to water and 
ſize; many ladies wear a round jewel entiched with dia- 
monds ſuſpended from their girdle, and much more ſu- 
perb than their other ornaments. In ſhort, a lady thus 
covered with lace, inſtead of linen, and glittering from 
head. to foot with jewels, is ſuppoſed to be dreſſed at the 
expence of no leſs than thirty or forty thouſand crowns ; 

et the ſmall value they ſeem to ſet upon them, by wear- 
ing them in the moſt careleſs manner upon all occaſions, 
is really ſurpriſing, fince by this means they bring upon 
themſelves freſh expences in repairing the old or _ 
chaſing new jewels, eſpecially pearls, which are liable to 
be damaged, $3 { 
The women of Lima are generally of a middling ſta- 
ture, handſome, genteel, and have a remarkable luſtre and 
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dignity in their eyes. Their perſonal charms are ſaid to 
be heightened by thoſe of the mind ; for they have clear 
and comprehenſive intellects, an eaſineſs of behaviour ſo 
well tetnpered, that while it invites love, it commands 
reſpect: the charms of their converſation are beyond ex- 
prefſion ; their ideas juſt; and their manners inimitably 
graceful, But they are fo exceſſively fond of perfumes, 
that they always carry ambergriſe about them; and not 
content with the natural fragrancy of flowers, of which 
they ate alſo extremely fond, they ſcatter perfumes even 
on their noſegays. The moſt beautiful flowers they plate 
in their hair; and others which are moſt valuable for their 
odour, they ſtick in their ſleeves. Hence the effluvia iſſu- 
ing from theſe ladies, it may be eaſily imagined, reach to 
no inconſiderable diſtance, | | | 
The lower claſs of womeh, even to the very negroes, 
endeavour; accofding to their abilities, to imitate their ſu- 
periors, not only in the faſhion of the dreſs, but in its 
richneſs, Their linen is always ſtarched to a great de- 
gree, in ordet to diſplay the coſtly patterns of their laces, 
and they give tHemſelves the pain of pinching up their 
feet in [eerie ſhoes, in order to imitate the ladies in the 
ſmallheſs of their feet, Their next care, which is in- 
deed much more commendable, is cleanlineſs, which is 
ſeen in the uncommon neatneſs of their houſes. . | 

They ate naturally gay, ſprightly, and jocoſe, without 
levity ; remarkably fond of muſic ; ſo that even amon 
the loweſt you are entertained with agreeable ſongs ; for 
they have in general good voices. They are very fond of 
ball, where they diſtinguiſh themſelves by the graceful- 
neſs and agility of their motions. 

The manners and diſpoſitions of the nobility correſpond 
with their rank and fortune; they are extremely courteous 
to ſtrangers, who are charmed with their probity, their 
politeneſs, candour and magnificence. Though the na- 
tives of an inferior rank have too great a ſhare of pride, 
they do not want docility ; they inſtaritly ſhew their re- 
jluctance to a command given with haughtineſs; but 
when delivered with mildneſs and affability, are equally 
obſequious and ſubmiſſive, They are charmed with gen- 
tleneſs of manners, and a few inſtances of kindneſs make 
a laſting impreſſion on their minds; but the mulattoes, 
being leſs civilized, are haughty, turbulent, and quarrel- 
ſome. 

The diſtempers moſt eommoh at Lima, are malignant, 
intermitting, and catarrhous fevers, pleuriſies, conſtipa- 
tions, and convulſions. Theſe laſt are divided into two 
kinds, common or pattial, and malignant, They both 
come when nature is ſtruggling in the criſis of ſome acute 
diſternper; but thoſe afflicted with the former often recover, 
tho” the greater part die on the third or fourth day; while 
thoſe who have the misfortune of being attacked by the 
latter, fink under it in two or three days. Both are attended 
with inſupportable pains ; ſo that the groaning patient 
cannot be tnoved without inconceivable tortures, even 
from one fide to the other. The throat is ſo contracted, 
that nothing can be conveyed into the ſtomach. The 
jaws are alſo ſometimes ſo cloſely ſhut that it is impoſſible 
to open them. Thus the niiſerable patient lies without 
motion, and tortured in every part of his body, The 
malignant br arched ſpaſm is even in the firſt ſtage ſo vio- 
lent as to catiſe a contraction of the nerves of the verte- 
bræe, from the brain downwards, which with all the 
muſcles become more and more conſtricted all over the 
body, till it is drawn backward in the form of an arch, 
and all the joints diſlocated. 

The women of Lima are ſubje& to a cancer in the 
matrix, which is extremely painful, very contagious, and 
almoſt incurable. Slow and heQic fevers alſo greatly 
prevail here, and the venereal diſeaſe is as common as in 
any other part of Spaniſh America, few being entirely free 


from it, 

We ſhall now conſider the commerce of Lima, which 
is the general emporium of trade of every kind, the cen- 
ter of the products and manufaQures of other provinces, 
together with thoſe of Europe imported by the galleons, 
and the ſtaple of the whole kingdom. Alf the wealth of 
the ſouthern provinces pours into this capital, and is diſ- 
charged into the fleet, which ſails with the galleons from 
Callao to Panama. At the head of this commerce is the 
tribunal del Conſulado, already deſcribed, which appoints 
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commiſſaries to reſide in the other cities of its dependence 
all over Peru. When commodities arrive at Lima, the 
Merchants remit to their correſpondents ſuch goods as 
have been beſpoke, reſerving the reſt ii ware-houſes, to 
diſpoſe of on their own account to the traders Who then 
reſort to Lima. The produce of the ſales in the interior 
country is ſent to Lima in bars of filver, and a kind of 
amalgam of mercury and ſilver duſt, which is coined in 
the mint of this city. The remittances ſent to Lima 
during the interval between the flotillas, are expended in 
the manufactures of the country, great quantities of which 
come from the province of Quito, and the conſumption is 
very large; they being worn by all the lower claſs of 
people, who cannot afford to purchaſe European ſtuffs. 
Lima has alſo its particular trade with the kingdoms both 
of North and South Ametica, The moſt conſiderable 
Nr. imported ſrom the former is ſnuff, brought 
from the Havanna to Mexico, from thence tranſported to 


Lima, and diffuſed by the merchants of this city all over | 


the province of Peru. Thoſe who deal in this mer- 
chandize never engage in any ether branch: of commerce, 
except in the ſale of perfumes, porcelain, ambergriſe, and 
muſk. From New Spain, Lima receives tar, naptha, in- 
digo, and iron; from Terra Firma is imported leaf to- 
bacco, which is greatly uſed by putting a ſmall roll in the 
mouth called a limpian, both by the gentlemen and la- 
dies, as well as by the vulgar ; from Terra Firma are alſo 
imported pearls, and a few other articles. The timber 
uſed in building houſes, ſhips, and boats, is brought from 
Guayaquil, together with cacao. The coaſts of Naſca 
and Piſco ſend to Lima raiſins, olives, wine, brandy, and 
oil ; and the kingdom of Chili flour, wheat, dried fruits, 
wine, lard, leather, cordage, and ſome gold. Copper 
and tin are brought ſrom Coquimbo ; and from the moun- 
tains of Caxamarca and Chacapoyas, are brought a ſort 
of canvas made of cotton for fails, Je. From the ſouthern. 
provinces are ſent Vicuna wool for making hats, and 
ſome ſtuffs of a peculiar fineneſs ; and laſtly from Para- 
guay is ſent the herb called by that name, of which there 
18 an amazing conſumpticn.. 

Thus this city is the emporium to which people reſort 
from all quarters, and trade is in a conſtant circulation. 
The inhabitants of Lima are even ſaid to have a natural 
diſpoſition for commerce, and the city may be confidered 
as an academy to which great numbers reſort to perfect 


themſelves in the various arts of trade. They penetrate | 


into the deſigns of the ſeller, and artfully draw the pur- 
chaſer into their own views. They have beſides a re- 
markable talent of perſuaſion, at the ſame time that they 


are incapable of being perſuaded. They affect to flight | 


what they are moſt defirous of purchaſing, and by that 
means frequently make very advantageous bargains, which 
none can obtain from them. However, notwithſtanding 
theſe mean fineſſes in buying and ſelling, for which the 
are particularly diſtinguiſhed, 


none are more punctual in 
performing their contracts. 


A 


SECT. vm. ——— 
the other principal Towns in the Audience of Lima, namely 
Y Gallo, Faul, Guamanga, Cuſco, and Arequipa. 


ALLAO is the port of Lima, from which it is five 
miles diſtance, and extends along the ſea- coaſt on a 


low flat point of land. The Spaniards have no harbour 


equal to this in the South - ſea, for beauty, ſecurity, and 
convenience; for the largeſt veſſels may lie with perfect 
ſafety in the road, the water being extremely deep, and 
the port ſheltered from the winds by the iſland of St. Lau- 
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land fide, flanked by ten baſtions, and ſeveral redans and 
plain baſtions on the edge of the ſea, with four ſtrong bat- 
teries ta command the port and road; but theſe being in 
a manner demolifhed in the-laſt great earthquake, have 
never ſince been thoroughly repaired, the money appro- 

priated by the government having been expended in other 
purpoſes, more agreeable to the viceroy of Peru; It is 
alſo reported, that his Catholic majeſty is annually charg- 
ed with latge ſums for the garriſon, fortifications, and the 

men of war ſuppoſed to lie in the harbour; yet ſuch is the 
. off of the royal offices there, that the ſoldiers are 
hardly ſufficient to mount guard; the walls are in man 
places in ritinsg and the ſhips could not be fitted for ſea in 
the ſpace of ſeveral months. 

A judgment may be formed of the importance of this 

harbour from what has been ſaid of the commerce of 
Lima chiefly carried on by this channel. Two flotas an- 

nually ſail from hence, one for Arica, the other from Pa- 
namaz the former about the cloſe of February, which 
24 received the ſilver ſent from Potoſi, returns in 
March. In the beginning of May the flota ſails from 
Panama with all the treaſures of Potoſi, the wealch of 
Chili brought by the Valparaiſo fleet, and the royal reve- 
nues and merchandize brought from the moſt diſtant parts 
of Peru and Los Charcas. Beſides theſe fleets there an- 
nually ſail from hence two ſhips from Acapulco, freighted 
with gold and filver, and the commodities they bring back 
are lodged in the magazines here, and retailed to all the 
ſouthern provinces of America: 

This town and the city of Lima are the principal places 
in the archbiſhopric of that name. The audience of 
Lima is alſo divided into four biſhoprics, Truxillo, Gua; 
manga, Cuſco, and Arequipa. . 
| Thedioceſe of Truxillo lies to the north of the archie- 
| piſcopal dioceſe: of Lima, and, like all the others, is di- 
| vided into ſeveral juriſdictions. 9 
Ihe city of Truxillo is ſeated in the eighth degree fix 
minutes three ſeconds, ſouth latitude, in a pleaſant ſitua- 
tion, though in a ſandy ſoit. It is ſurrounded by a brick 
wall; and its circuit intitles it to be claſſed among the 
cities of the third order: it is ſituated about half a league 
from the ſea z and fix miles to the northward of it is the 
port of Guanchaco, the channel of its maritime com- 
' merce. The houſes, which are moſtly built of brick, 

make a handſome appearance, they being adorned with 
8 ** porticos and balconies; but are low on account of 
the frequent earthquakes, few having ſo much as one 
ſtory. It is the reſidence of a biſhop, who has a chap- 
ter, conſiſting of a dean, an arch-deacon, a chanter, four 
canons, and two prebendaries. Here is alſo an office of 
revenue with convente of ſeveral” orders, a college of 


Jeſuits, an hoſpital of the lady of Bethlehem, and two 


| nunneries. 


y The inhabitants conſiſt of Spaniards, Indians, and all 


the other caſts. Among the former are ſeveral rich and 
* diſtinguiſhed families, all in general civil, friendly, and 
regular in their conduct. The women in their dreſs and 
cuſtoms follow nearly thoſe of Lima. A great number of 
chaiſes are ſeen here; for as the ſandy foil renders walk- 
ing very troubleſome, there are few families of any credit 
without one. 
The valley in which Truxillo is ſeated is extremely 
' fruitful, abounding with ſugar-canes, maize, fruit, and 
plants proper for the kitchen, with I and olive- 
yards, The parts of the country neareſt the mountains 
produce wheat, barley, and other grain, whence the in- 
habitants not only enjoy plenty of all kinds of proviſions, 
but export conſiderable quantities, eſpecially of wheat 
and ſugar to Panama. This remarkable fertility has been 
improved fo as to embelliſh the country. The city is 


rence, whick alſo breaks the ſurges rolling from the ſouth- þ furrounded by ſeveral groves and delightful walks of trees; 


welt. The town from the ſea makes a tolerable figure, it 


the gardens are alſo well cultivated, and make a beautiful 


having ſeveral public edifices ; and beſides the churches | appearance. | 


there are five monaſteries, though. according to ſome au 
thors the inhabitants do not exceed four or five hundred. 
The government has expended large ſums of money in 
giving this important harbour all the advantages of 
Rrength that it was thought art could beſtow, Hence 
that town is conſidered in Spain as almoſt impregnable, 
though in fact both the garriſon and fortifications are very 


inconſiderable, The latter conſiſted of an incloſure on the 


UC 


The city of Guamanga, the capital of the ſecond 
dioceſe, in the audience of Lima, is ſituated on the de- 
clivity of ſome mountainsnot remarkable for their height, 
which extending ſouthward incloſe a ſpacious plain to 
the caſtward of the city, watered by a ſmall ſtream. 

Guamanga has at leaſt twenty noble families, who live 
in the center of the town in ſpacious houſes of a con- 
ſiderable height, built partly of ſtone, and — 
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with extenſive gardens and orchards. The cathedral is 
very ſplendid, and its chapter conſiſts of a dean, an arch- 
deacon, a chanter, two canons, and a penitentiary, It 
has a ſeminary: for the ſervice of the church, under the 
title of St, Chriſtopher. Here are two pariſh-chucches, 
one for the Spaniards, and one for the Indians, with 
four chapels. The city has alſo an univerſity, with pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, divinity, and law; and enjoys equal 
privileges with that of Lima, they being both royal foun- 
dations. Within the walls of the city are the convents 
of St, Dominic, St, Francis, tbe fathers of Mercy, St. 
Auguſtine, St. Juan de Dios, a college of Jeſuits, and an 
hoſpital of St. Francis de Paula. The nunneries are of 
the orders of St. Clare, the Carmelites, and a religious 
ſiſterhood, 

The large Indian ſuburbs round the city add greatly 
to its extent; and the houſes, though low, are chiefly 
of ſtone. 

In this dioceſe is a rich quickſilver mine, from which 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring town procure their 
whole ſubſiſtence, the coldneſs of the air in that place 
checking the growth af all kinds of grain and fruit; fo 
that they are obliged to purchaſe them from their neigh- 
bours. The quickſilver mines wrought here ſupply all 
the ſilver mines of Peru with that cine mineral, and, 
notwithſtanding the prodigious quantities already extract- 
ed, no diminution is perceived. 

Cuſco is the moſt ancient city in Peru, it being of the 
ſame date with the empire of the yncas, and was founded 
by them as the capital of the empire, It ſtands in a 
very uneven ſituation on the ſides of the mountains, there 
being no other near it more convenient. On a mountain 


contiguous to the north part of the city are the ruins of a 


famous fort built by the yncas, from whence it appears 
that their deſign was to incloſe the whole mountain with 
a prodigious wall of ſuch conſtruction, as to render its 
aſcent abſolutely impracticable to an enemy, in order to 
prevent all approach to the city. This wall was entirely 
of free-ſtone and ſtrongly built, ſome of the ſtones be- 
ing of a prodigious magnitude. . 

he city of Cuſco is nearly equal to that of Lima. 
The north and weſt ſides are ſurrounded by the mountain 
of the Fortreſs, and on the ſouth it borders on a plain in 
which are (everal beautiful walks, Moſt of the houſes 
are of ſtone, covered with tiles of a lively red, that gives 
the houſes an elegant appearance. The apartments are 
very ſpacious, and as the inhabitants are famous for their 
elegant taſte, they are finely decorated, the mouldings 
ef all the doors being gilt, and the other ornaments and 
farniture very ſplendid. 

The cathedral neatly reſembles that of Lima, though 
it is much ſmaller; it is built entirely of ſtone, and the 
architecture is even thought to exceed it. Here are alſo 
eight other pariſhes, with a convent of Dominicans, the 
principal walls of which were formerly thoſe of the tem- 
ple of the Sun, and the high altar ſtands in the very place 
where was once an image of gold of that imaginary 
deity. There is alſo a convent of Franciſcans, which is 
the head of that order in this province. "The convents 
of St. Auguſtine and the fathers of Mercy are likewiſe 
the principal of their reſpective orders. The Jeſuits have 
alſo a college here. The convent of St. Juan de Dios, 
and that of the Bethlehemites, which are both very large, 
contain hoſpitals for the fick ; the latter is particularly 
appropriated to the Indians, who are uſed there with great 
care and tenderneſs, 

The government of the city conſiſts of a corregidor 
placed at the head of the magiſtrates, who are the chief 
nobility ; and out of theſe are annually choſen two ordi- 
nary alcaldes. | 

Here are three colleges: in the firſt, called St; Anthony, 
is a ſeminary for the ſervice of the cathedral, in which 
are taught Latin, the ſciences, and divinity: the ſecond 
is under the direction of the Jeſuits, who inſtruct youths 
of fortune: the third, called St. Francis de Borja, be- 
longs alſo to the Jeſuits, and is founded for the educa- 
tion of the ſons of Indian- princes. The two former 
confer all degrees below that of doctor, and have been 
erected into univerſities. Here is alſo a court of inqui- 
ſition, and another of the croiſade. 
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In this biſhopric are ſeveral mines of gold and ſilver, 

that are extremely rich. | | 
T he fourth dioceſe of the audience of Lima is Arequipa, 
which contains the city of the ſame name, one of the 
largeſt in all Peru. It is delightfully ſeated in a plain; 
the houſes are well built of ſtone; and are generally lofty, 
commodious, finely decorated on the outhde, ad neatly 
furniſhed within. "The temperature of the air is extteme- 
ly agteeable, the cold being never exceſſive, not the heat 
troubleſome; ſo that the fields; are always cloathed with 
verdure, and enamelled with flowers as in a perpetual 
ſpring. The inhabitants enjoy an exemption from many 
diſeaſes common in this part of America, which is ſup- 
poſed to be in a great meaſure owing to their care in 
keeping the ſtreets clean, by means of canals which ex- 
tend to a tiver that runs near the city, and by which all 
its filth is ſwept away. But theſe advantages are allayed 
by its being frequently expoſed to dreadful earthquakes; 
for by theſe convulſions of nature it has been four times 
laid in ruins. The city is; however, very populous, 
and among its inhabitants are many noble families. A 
great number of them have ſettled here on account of 
the goodneſs of the air, the fertility of the ſoil, and the 
convenience of commerceat the port of Arante, at twenty 
leagues diſtance. The chapter, beſides the biſhop, con- 
liſts of a dean, an archdeacen, a chanter, r rector, and 
treaſurer, three canons; and two prebendaries : beſides 
the ſacriſty, which is ſerved by two prieſts for the Spa- 
niards, the pariſh of Santa Marcha is appropriated to the 
Indian inhabitants, Here are two Francifcan convents, 
one of Dominicans, another of Auguſtines, a monaſtery 
of the fathers of Mercy, a college of Jeſuits, and a con- 
vent and hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios; with three nun- 
neries, and a ſeminary for the ſervice of the cathedral. 
The civil, political, and military government of the city 
is executed by a corregidor, who is placed at the head of 
the — from — are annually choſen two ordi- 
nary alcaldes. Here is likewiſe an office of the revenue 
under the direction of a treaſurer and accomptant, with 
commiſſar ies of the inquiſition and croiſades. 
In this biſhopric are ſeveral gold and filver mines, and 
in ſome parts are large vineyards, from which conſider- 
able quantities of wine and brandy are made, . Among 
the other productions is Guinea pepper, in which the ju- 
riſdiction of Arica in thi$ dioceſe carries on a very advan- 
tageous trade, the annual produce of theſe plantations 
bringing in no leſs than ſixty thouſand dollars per an- 
num. I he pods of this pepper are about a quarter of a 
yard in length, and when gathered are dried in the ſun 
and packed up in bags of ruſhes, each bag containing an 
aroba, of a quarter of a hundred weight, and thus they 
are exported to all parts. Other places of this juriſdic- 
tion are famous for vaſt quantities of large and excellent 
olives, far exceeding the fineſt produced in Europe, they 
being nearly as big as a hen's egg. 


SECT. IX. 
Of the Audience of Los CHARCas, or La PLaTA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Climate. A particular Account o 


the famous Mountain of Potaſi, and of the Lumps of Silver 
found in the Province of Carangas : for a 22 of 
the City of Plata, 


HE audience of Charcas, the laſt diviſion of Peru, 
is equal in extent to that of Lima; but many of 
its parts are not ſo well inhabited, ſome being full of 
vaſt deſarts and impenetrable foreſts, while others have 
extenſive plains intercepted by the ſtupendous height of 
the Cordilleras ; ſo that it is inhabited only in thoſe parts 
that are free from thoſe inconveniencies, It is bounded 
on the north by the dioceſe of Cuſco, and reaches ſouth- 
ward to Buenos Ayres; on the eaſtward it extends to 
Brafil ; and on the weſtward reaches to the South ſea, 
particularly at Atacama. The remainder of the province 
borders on the kingdom of Chili. | | 
The climate of this country is various; on the ſhore it 
is exceflive hot, and the inland parts of the country are 
in ſome places extremely cold: the ſoil is, however, ge- 


nerally 
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nerally fruitful in the tultivated parts; particularly in the 
valleys between the mountains, where it is watered by 
ſeveral rivers. With reſpect to its produtce, it is chiefly 
famous for its gold and filver, - _ | ; 

This audience of Charcas is divided into the arch- 
biſhopric of Plata, and five biſhopricks. We ſhalt be- 
gin with the former, | | 

The famous mountain of Potoſi is known all over the 
commercial world for the immenſe quantity of filver it 
has produced. The diſcovery of this amazing treaſure 
happened in the year 1545, by a fortuitous accident. An 
Indian, by ſome called Hualpa, and by others Gualca, 
purſuing ſome wild goats up this mountain, and comin 
to a very ſteep-part, laid hold of a ſhrub.in order to clim 
it with . celexity but the ſhrub being unable to 
fupport his weight, came up by the roots, and diſcover- 
ed a maſs bf fine filver ; and at the ſame time he found 
ſome lumps of the ſame metal among the clods that ad- 
hered to the roots. This Indian, who lived at Porco, 


haſted home with theſe firft-ſruits of his diſcovery, waſhed 


the filver, and made uſe. of it, repairing when his ſtock 
was near exhauſted. to his perpetual fund. At length an 
intimate friend of his, named Guanca, obſerving the 
happy change in his circumſtances, longed to know the 
eauſe, and repeated his queſtions with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
that Gualca revealed the ſecret to him. For ſome time 
they retired in concert to the mountain for freſh ſupplies 
of ſilver, till Gualca refuſing to diſcover his method of 
purifying the metal, Guanca revealed the whole ſecret to 
his maſter Villarroel, a Spaniard, who alſo lived at Porco; 
and on this information went, in April 1545, to view 
ehis fortunate breach in the mountain, and the mine was 
inſtantly worked with immenſe advantage. | 

The firſt mine was called the Diſcoverer, from its diſ- 
covering other ſources of riches; incloſed in the. bowels 
of this mountain; for in a few days another was found 
equally rich, and called the Tin Mine: ſince that ano- 
ther has been diſcovered, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Rica, or rich, it ſurpaſſing all the reſt. It was after- 
wards ſucceeded by one — the Mendieta. Theſe are 
the principal mines of Potoſi; but there are ſeveral ſmaller 
croſſing the mountain on all ſides. 


o 


On a report oftheſe important diſcoveries people from all 
parts repaired to Potoſi, particularly from the city of Plata, 
which is ſituated about ſeventy-five miles from the moun- 
tain; ſo that at preſent the town of Potoſi is near fix 
miles in circuit, and inhabited by many nob:e families, 
particularly thoſe concerned in the mines- Though the 
air of the mountain is ſo extremely cold, as to render the 
adjacent country remarkably barren, it producing neither 
corn, fruit, nor herbs; yet the town is ſo plentifully 


_ ſupplied as to enjoy an abundance of every kind, and 


the trade for proviſions is greater here than in any other 
place except Lima. Some provinces ſend the beſt of 
their corn and fruit, others their cattle, others their ma- 
nufactures, and thoſe who trade in European goods reſort 
to Potoſi as to a market, where there is a great demand, 
and no want of ſilver to give in exchange. A Spaniſh 
author declares, from very good authority, that before 
the year 1638 it appeared by the public accounts,- that 
the produce of the ſilver amounted to three hundred 
ninety- five millions fix hundred and nineteen thouſand 
dollars; which, in ninety- three years, the time it bad 
then been diſcovered, amounted to forty-one millions two 
hundred fifty five thouſand and forty-three dollars per 
annum. Hence an idea may be formed of the vaſt trade 
which has for many years been carried on in this town, 
and is ſtill likely to continue for a long time, its whole 
trade conſiſting in the filver extracted from this moun- 
tain; and though ſome diminution has been perceived 
in its produce, it is till very conſiderable. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Potoſi are the hot medicinal 
baths, called Don Diego, whither ſome reſort for health, 


and others for diverſion. 


In the province of Carangas, which is remarkably cold, 
is a great number of filver mines, conſtantly worked; a- 
mong which one called Turco is very remarkable for a 
fort of ore termed by miners machacado, the fibres of 
the ſilver forming an admirable intertexture with the ſtones 
in which they are contained. Mines of this kind are 
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generally the richeſt. Beſides theſe there are others in 
this juriſdiction; for in the barren ſandy deſarts extend- 
ing towards the coaſt of the South ſea are found, by 
digging in the ſand, detached lumps of ſilver unmixed 
with any ore or ſtone, but what adheres to ſome parts of 
the metal; "The lumps are called papas, from their bein 
| taken out of the ground in the ſame manner as that root, 
Theſe lumps of ſilver are of a different compoſition from 
| thoſe found in the mines, having all the appearance of 
melted filver. In them the ſilver forms a maſs, and the 
ſurface is covered over with black terrene particles, that 
have all the marks of calcination ; but few or none of 
them are mixed with the ſilver. The ſize and figure of 
theſe lumps are very different, ſome weighing about two 
marks, or ſixteen ounces, and ſome above a hundred 
marks. Theſe lumps of filver are found in different parts 
of the ſame ground, though not often near one another, 

We ſhall now give a deſcription of the city of Plata; 
which received its name from the filver mines in its 
neighbourhood. It ſtands in a ſmall plain environed by 
eminences, that defend it from the winds. The tem. 
perature of the air in the dry ſeaſon is very mild ; nor is 
there any conſiderable difference throughout the year; but 
in the winter, or rather the rainy ſeaſon, which begins 
in September and continues till March, tempeſts of 
thunder and lightning are very common, and the rains 
of long continuance ; but, during all the other parts of 
the year, the atmoſphere is bright and ſerene. The houſes 
both in the great ſquare and thoſe adjoining to it have one 
ſtory above the ground-floor, and are covered with tiles. 
They are large and convenient, and have delightful gar- 
dens planted with the fruits of Europe; but water is fo 
ſcarce, that they have hardly enough to ſupply the neceſ- 
ſary purpoſes of life, the little they have being fetched 
from ſeveral public fountains diſperſed in different parts 
of the city. The inhabitants, who conſiſt of Spaniards 
and Indians, are faid to amount to about four thouſand. 

The cathedral is large and divided into three iſles, and 
is finely adorned with paintings and gildings. Its chapter 
conſiſts of a dean, an archdeacon, chanter, treaſurer, and 
rector, five canons, four prebendaries, and four minor 
prebendaries. The archbiſhop and his chancellor con- 
ſtitute the eccleſiaſtical tribunal, The pariſh of the ca- 
thedral is ſerved by two prieſts, one for the Spaniards, 
and the other for the Indians. At the end of the city is 
St. Sebaſtian's church, which is appropriated ſolely to 
the Indians living within its precinct, who are thought 
to be about three thouſand. The convents are thoſe of 
the Auguſtines, Dominicans, Franciſcans, the fathers of 
Mercy, and a college of Jeſuits, all ſpacious buildings, 
with ſplendid churches: Here is alſo a conventual holpi- 
tal of St. Juan de Dios, the expences of which are de- 
frayed by the king; with two nunneries, one of the or- 
der of St. Clare, and the other of St. Monica. Fhe city 
of La Plata has alſo an univerſity dedicated to St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, the chairs of which are filled indifferently either 
by the ſecular clergy, or by laymen; but the rector is al- 
ways a Jeſuit. Here are alſo two other colleges, in which 
3 are read: that of St. John is under the direction 
of the Jeſuits z while the archbiſhop nominates to that of 
St. Chriſtopherz which is a ſeminary. 

The chief tribunal in Plata bs that of the audience, 
whoſe preſident has the titles of governor and captain- 
eneral of the province, excluſive of the governments of 
— Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman, Paraguay, and 
Buenos Ayres, which are independent, and in military 
affairs abfolute. It has alſo a fiſcal, a protector · fiſcal of 
the Indians, and two ſupernumerary auditors. The 
magiſtracy, or corporation, as in all the other cities of 
this country, conſiſt of regidores, who are perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction, with the corregidor at their head; and 
from them are. annually choſen two ordinary alcaldes 
for maintaining order and the police. Here is alſo a tri- 
bunal of croiſade, with a commiſſary, ſubdelegate, and 
other officers; a court of inquiſition ſubordinate to that 
of Lima; and an office for taking care of the effects of 
perſons dying inteſtate. | | 

Two leagues from Plata runs the river Cachimayo, 
which has on its banks ſeveral pleaſant ſeats of the inha- 
bitants ; and about fix leagues in the road leading to 
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La Paz: 


' Potoſi is the river Phileotiayo, which is paſſed over by a 
large ſtone bridge. During ſome months in the year 
this river furniſhes the city of Plata with great plenty of. 
delicious fiſh: among theſe is one called the dorado, which 
enerally weiglis between twenty and twenty-five pounds. 

The other proviſions, as bread, fleſh, and fruits; are 

brought from the neighbouring provinces. 


en 


07 the Dizcefe of La Paz in the Audience of Plata. Its Cli- 
mate and Produce ; with a Deſcription .of the Lama, the 


Guanaco, and Vicuna, of the Lake of Titicaca, and the City 
of La Paz. | 


E now come to the five dioceſes in the audience 
| of Plata, and ſhall begin with that of La Paz, 
which is divided into fix juriſdictions. Great part of the 
country is expoſedto a cold ait; ſo that hard froſts, ſnow, 
and hail, are not uncommon ;z but the city of La Paz 
is ſecured from them by its happy ſituation. Other parts 
are alſo ſo well ſheltered from the piercing air of the 
Andes, that they produce all the vegetables of a hot 
climate, as ſugar-canes, cacao, and the like, In the 
mountainous parts are large woods of valuable timber, 


but infeſted with tygers, leopards, and bears: they have 


alſo a few deer, and a great number of cattle of the Euro- 
pean kinds, which feed on the heaths; as do allo 
guanacos, vicunas, and lamas. . 

It will be proper here to deſcribe the laſt of theſe ani- 
mals, and we ſhall begin with the lama, which in ſeveral 

ticulars reſembles the camel, as in the ſhape of its 

ad, neck, and ſome other parts; but has no bunch on 
its back, and is much ſmaller, cloven-footed; and of 
a different colour; for though moſt of them are brown, 
ſome are black, others white, and others of different 
colours. Its pace reſembles that of a camel, and its 
height is equal to that of an aſs between one and two 
years old. The Indians and Spaniards uſe them as beaſts 
of carriage, and they anſwer very well for any load un- 
der a hundred weight. Anciently the Indians uſed to 
eat their fleſh, as they ſtill do when they are paſt their 
labour, and ſay there is no difference between it and 
mutton, except its being ſomething ſweeter, It is a very 
docile animal, eaſily kept; its whole defence is ejecting 
from its noſtrils a viſcous matter; which is ſaid to give the 
itch to any one on whom it falls; ſo that the Indians, 
who firmly believe this, are very cautious in provok- 

it. 

Werbe guanaco and the vicuna are but little different from 
the lama. The guanaco is larger, and its wool long and 
harſh ; the vicuna, which is ſmaller than the lama, has 
ſhotter and finer wool, and is brown all over the body, 
except the belly, which is whitiſh. The laſt are of great 
ſervice in the mines, carrying metals in ſuch rugged 
roads, as would be impaſſable for any other beaſts, 

In the cordillera near the city is a mountain of remark- 
able height, called Illimani, which doubtleſs contains 
immenſe riches ; for a crag of it being ſome-years ago 
ſeparated from it by a flaſh of lightning, and falling on 
a neighbouring mountain, ſuch a quantity of gold was 
found in the fragments, that for ſome time that metal 
was ſold at Paz at eight pieces of eight per ounce. But 
its ſummit being perpetually covered with ice and ſnow, 
no mine has been opened in the mountain. 

In this dioceſe is the lake of Titicaca, which is ſome- 
what of an oval figure, and about eighty leagues in cir- 
cumference, and the water in ſome parts ſeventy or eigh- 
ty fathoms deep. Ten or twelve large rivers, beſides a 

reat number of ſmaller ſtreams, empty themſelves into 
it, The water, though neither bitter. nor brackiſh, is 
turbid, and its taſte ſo nauſeous, that it cannot be 
drank, It contains ſeveral iſlands, among which is one 
of a conſiderable ſize, on which the yncas erected a mag- 
nificent temple to the ſun, the walls of which were co- 
vered with plates of gold and filver ; but this immenſe 
maſs of riches the A on ſeeing the rapaciouſneſs of 
the Spaniards on 2 
thought tig bave thrown into the 
ſalling daher hands. 
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the country, are 
ke, to prevent its 


| center of this part 


tion, and another of Santa Tereſa. 


| The city of La Paz is of a middling ite, ahd from iti 


fittiation among the breaches of the Cordillera, the grou nd 
on which it ſtands is not only unequal; but alſo ſutround⸗ 
ed by mountains; without any other proſpect than that 
of thoſe mountains and the channel of the river: When 
this river is increaſed either by the rains or the melting 
of the ſnowy on the mountains; its cutrent forces along 
large maſſes of rocks with ſome grains of gold, which are 
found after the flood Has ſubſided. © Hence ſome idea 
may be formed of the riches incloſed in the bowels of 
theſe mountains, a remarkable proof of which appeared 
in the year 1730, when an Indian waſting his feet in the 
river diſcovered fo large a lump of gold, that the marquis 
de Caſtel Fuerte gave twelve thouſand pieces of eight fot 
it, and ſent it as a preſent to the king of Spain. 
The chapter of the cathedral” conſiſts of a dean, an 
archdeacon, a chanter, four canons and prebendaries. 
Here are alſo four pariſh-churches and monaſteries of 
Auguſtines, Dominicans, Franciſcans, fathers of Mercy; 
a college of Jeſuits, and a tonvent and hoſpital of St. 
Juan de Dios, with a nunnery of the order of Concep- 
The city is govern- 
ed by a corregidory under whom are regidores and ordi- 
nary alcaldes; as in the other towns. - 


8 EC r. XI. 
Of the Biſhoprics of Santa Cruz de la Sierra and Tucuman, , 


in the Province of Los Gharcas : their Glimate, Sgil, Pro- 
duce, and Inhabitants. 


5 * biſhopric of Santa Cruz de la Sierra is a govetn- 
ment and captain-generalſhip, and though its juriſ- 
diction is of large extent, not many Spaniards are found 
in it; and its few towns are in general miſſions, compre- 
hended under the name of miſſions of Paraguay. | 
The winter here is ſevere; it begins in May, and ends 
in Auguſt, during which the ſouth wind blows for ſeven 
weeks, and the rains overflow great part of the country; 
but the ſummer is exceſſive hot. N 
The ſoil abounds with ſeveral kinds of fruit. Here is 
a ſpecies of palm tree, from the trunk of which they get 
a ſort of meal that is very good food. Grapes, figs, and 
muſk-melons, alſo thrive well here. | 
The city of Santa Cruz, the capital of this govern- 
ment, ſtands eighty or ninety leagues eaſt of Plata, but 
is neither large nor well built, nor has any thing anſwer- 
able to the name of a city, The houſes are of ſtone 
covered with palm leaves : there is one church, which is 
the cathedral y its chapter conſiſts only of a biſhop, dean, 


and archdeacon ; it having neither canons, prebendaries, 
nor other dignitaries. 


Tue miſſions belonging to the Jeſuits in the parts de- 


dent on this biſhopric are called Indios Chiquitos, or 
ittle Indians, a name they received from the Spaniards, 
from the extreme ſmallneſs of the doors of their houſes. 
Their country lies between Santa Cruz de la Sierra and 
the lake of Xarayes, from whence the river Paraguay has 
its riſe, and being increaſed by the conflux of others, 
forms the famous river of Plata: + About the cloſe of the 
laſt century the Jeſuits began preaching in this nation, 
and had ſuch ſucceſs, that in 1732 they had formed ſeven 
towns, each conſiſting of above fix hundred families, and 
were then building 3 for aſſembling under their laws 
the great number of Indians they brought over to the 
Romiſh church. | , 

The Indios Chiquitos are active and well made, and 
their courage has becn frequently experienced by the 
Portugueſe, who uſed to make incurſions into their coun- 
try, in order to carry off the inhabitants for ſlaves: but 
their valour has taught them to keep within their own 
limits. The arms of theſe Indians are poiſoned arrows, 
muſkets, and ſabtes. Though their language is different 
from that of-the other nations -of Paraguay, they have 
nearly the ſame cuſtoms, Near theſe is another nation 
of Indians, who have always ſtrenuouſly refuſed to liſten 
to the miſſionaries, who have been able to make very 
few converts among them, 

The biſhopric or government of Fucuman lies in the 
America, beginning ſouth of the 
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river Plata beyond the towns of Chicas, which furniſh | arms of the Spaniards and Portugueſe; but became will- 
Indians for the mines of Potoſi ; on the eaſt it borders on | ing converts to the religious tenets propoſed by the 
Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, reaching weſtward to the Jeſuite, who, in order to cultivate their minds and gain 
Eos ood of Chili, and ſouthward to the plains of their affections, learned their language, and conformed 
ellan. wh 515 to their manners ; thus obtaining an entire aſcendant 
he territories of this government are of ſuch, extent, | over their affections, they eſtabliſhed the moſt ſolid and 
that they reach above two hundred leagues, from north real authority, a dominion over the mind, 
to ſouth, and in ſome. parts little leſs.than a hundred from | They began with aſſembling them in towns, and ſorm- 
eaſt to weſt ; but all the towns are ſmall, and built with- ing them into ſocieties, regulated by a very extraordi- 
out either ordet or ſymmetry. The principal part of the | Pary ſyſtem of civil-policy. They engaged to protect 
country is not habitable, either from the want of water, them againſt the inſolence of the Spaniſh ſoldiers and the 
or the impenetrable foreſts with which jt is covered ;; and | tyranny of the governors, and actually kept their word 
the Spaniards are prevented from extending their ſettle- | with reſpect to the Portugueſe, againſt whom they ob- 
ments by the ravages of the, free Indians, who take all tained leave from the court of Spain to arm the natives. 
opportunities to deſtroy them. | 1 1 The Portugueſe, then only intent on the improvement 
'T hoſe parts of the country that are watered by rivers | of their colonies, in violation of the moſt ſacred laws, 
are ſo fertile, . as to produce corn and fruit ſufficient for did not, even after the converſion of theſe people, ceaſe 
the conſumption of the inhabitants, The woods abound from making incurſions, in order to carr y off the young 
in wild honey and wax, while the hot parts produce | inhabitants as flaves for their plantations ; ſo that it be- 
ſugar and cotton; the laſt of which is manufactured in | came abſolutely neceſlary, in order to preſerve theſe con- 
the country, and, with the woollen ſtuffs alſo wove by] verts, to remove into Paraguay about twelve thouſand of 
the inhabitants, form an. advantageous branch of trade, all ages, and a like number were brought from other 
But its great article conſiſts in the mules bred in the places. The Jeſuits ſet about diſciplining the Paraguans, 
luxurjant paſtures of its valleys ; inconceivable droves | taught them the uſe of fire-arms, and ſoon rendered 
of theſe animals are ſent to all parts of Peru, they being | them able to cope with their enemies, and, when t 
famous for exceeding all others in ſtrength and docility. Pear :d, to dr we them out of the country, The mild- 
nels of the Chriſtian yoke, the exemption from taxes 
and marks of ſervitude, rendered them extremely attach- 
VF. 7 CRETE . ed to the fathers; and at preſent above three hundred and 
4 forty thouſand families are ſubje& to the Jeſuits, living 
Of PARAGUAY. | in obedience and an awe bordering upon adoration, yet 
Its Situation, Climate, and Produce ; with a particular Ac- procured without any violence or conſtraint. 


count of the Aeon of the Feſuits, and the Orders, Re- The Paraguay miffions are on all ſides terminated by 
gulations, and Government of the Towns and Villages under | nations of idolaters, ſome of which, however, live in 
: their Authority. | . | perfect harmony with them, while others make frequent 


|, , * n Illi incurſions into the country; and among the latter the 
N fourth biſhopric of the audience of Charcas is | fathers chiefly employ their zeal, in order to bring them 
1 Paraguay, which lies to the eaſl of Tucuman, and | over to their religion and diſcipline ; and having brought 
is bounded on the north by Santa Cruz de la Sierra, on over 2 number of theſe to their principles, they conduct 
the ſouth by Buenos Ayres, and on the weſt by Braſil. | them to the Chriſtian towns, where, after proper inſtruc- 
The air in general is moiſt and temperate, though in | tions, they are admitted to baptiſm, 
ſome places it is rather cold. The temperate parts abound | There are about threeſcore pariſhes on the banks of the 
with all kinds of proviſions. Cotton is produced in great | rivers Paraguay and Panama, at not above the diſtance 
uantities; and the induſtrious, in the miſſions of the of thirty miles from each other. In each of theſe is a 
Pefuirs, are very ingenious in weaving it into ſtuffs for | Jeſuit, who is ſupreme in all cauſes civil, military, and 
exportation. It alſo-abounds in tobacco, and in the va- | eccleſiaſtic 5 and may be regarded as a petty prince, who 
luable herb called Paraguay; with plenty of a variety of | governs not only with the authority of a ſovereign, but 
fruits, and rich paſtures, in which are bred yaſt herds of | with the influence and reputation of an oracle, I he im- 
cattle. 5 | . | portant office of governor is, however, always filled by a 
The only ſettlements in this government are the city { perſon choſen by the Indians, with the approbation of the 
of Aſſumption, Villa Rica, and ſome other towns, whoſe | prieſt. The alcaldes are annually appointed by the re- 
inhabitants are a mixture of Spaniards, Meſtiaos, and | gidores, and the governor jointly with them attends to 
ſome Indians; but the greateſt part are of the ſeveral | the maintenance of good order and tranquillity among the 
caſts, As the city Aſſumptioꝑ is but ſmall and irregular, inhabitants; but that theſe officers, who are ſeldom per- 
it cannot be expected that Villa Rica and the other towns | ſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities, may not abuſe their autho- 
and villages ſhould: be better. The houſes of the capital | rity, and either through intereſt or paſſion carry their re- 
are indeed intermixed with gardens and plantations, but | venge too far againſt the other Indians, they are not to 
without any ſymmetry. It is, however, the reſidence of | proceed to puniſhment without previouſly acquainting 
the governor of the province, who had formerly under | the prieſt, that he may compare the offence with the ſen- 
his ſuriſdiction part of the tons which compoſed. the | tence, The prieſt, on finding the perſon really Sun 
miſſion of Paraguay ; but a few years ſince they were ſe- delivers him up to be puniſhed, which generally conſiſts 
parated from it, and annexed to the government of Buenos | in impriſonment for a certain number of days, and ſome- 
Ayres. In the city of Aſſumption is a cathedral, whoſe | times faſting is added to it ; but if the fault be very great, 
chapter, beſides the biſhop, - conſiſts of a dean, an arch- | the delinquent is whipped, which is ſaid to be the moſt 
deacon, a treaſurer, and two canons. The pariſhes of | ſevere. puniſhment uſed among them. The execution 
the city of Villa Rica, and of the other towns depending | of the ſentence is preceded by a diſcourſe made by the 
on this government, are ſerved by the Franciſcans; but prieſt before the delinquent, in which he repreſents, with 
in the miſſionary towns they are ſolely under the care of the greateſt mildneſs, the nature and guilt of his crime, by 
the Jeſuits; and theſe compoſing moſt of the towns in | which means he is brought to acknowledge the juſtice of 
this province, we ſhall treat -particularly. of them, in] the ſentence, and to receive it rather as a paternal cor- 
which we ſhall follow the account given by the learned | reftion, than, a rigorous puniſhment ; and indeed they 
and ingenious Antonio de Ulloa, and Muratori.. - © fare faid to have ſo high an opinion of the Jeſuits, that 
The miſſions of Paraguay, beſides thoſe in the pro- | they are more ready to blame themſelyes, than to think 
vince of that name, include a great many in Santa Cruz, | it poſſible for the prieſt to do wrong. | 
de la Sierra, Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres... / i) Every town has a particular armoury, in which are 
Soon after the city of Aſſumption. was founded, a few. |-kept all the fire-arms, ſwords, and weapons uſed by the 
_ Jeſuits entering Paraguay, brought over to the Romiſh | militia. when they take the held, whether to repel the 
church about fifty Indian families, who ſoon induced | inſults. of the Portugueſe, or any of the free Indians in- 
many others to follow their example, on account of the | habiting their frontiers; and, that they may be dexterous in 
peace and / tranquillity, they enjoyed under the direction | the management of them, they are exereiſ the even- 
of the fathers, They had ong diſdained to ſubmit to the ing of way holiday in the market- lac the OP. 
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All perſons, capable of bearing arms are alſo in every 
town divided into companies under their proper officers, 
who owe this diſtinction to their military qualifications. 
Their uniform is richly laced with gold or filyer, accord- 
ing to their rank, and embroidered with a device of their 
towns. In theſe * always appear on holidays at the 
times of exerciſe, The governor, alcaldes, and regi- 
dores, have likewiſe very magnificent habits of ceremony, 
which they wear on ſolemn occaſions. 
_ Every town has a ſchool for teaching reading, writing, 
dancing, and muſic ; and whatever the natives undertake 
they generally make a great proficiency in; for the in- 
clination and genius of every one is carefully, conſulted, 
before he is forwarded in any branch of ſcience. In one 
of the courts of the houſe belonging to the prieſt of each 
town are work-houſes for painters, ſculptors, gilders, 
filver-ſmiths, lock-ſmiths, carpenters, weavers, watch 
makers, and other mechanic arts and trades, where the 
Indians work for the benefit of the whole town, under 
the inſpection of the prieſt's coadjutors; and boys are alſo 
inſtructed in the arts or trades. to which they have the 
greateſt inclination. | 
In each of the towns is a houſe in which women of 
ill fame are placed ; it alſo ſerves for the retreat of mar- 
ried women who have no families, during the abſence of 
their huſbands. For the ſupport of this houſe, and alſo 
of orphans, and thoſe who by age or any other circum- 
ſtance are diſabled from earning a livelihood, two days 
in the week are ſet apart, in which the inhabitants of 
every village are obliged to ſow and cultivate a piece of 
ground, called Labor de la Comunidad, the Labour of 
the Community, and the ſurplus of the produce is ap- 
plied to procure furniture and decorations for the church, 
And to clothe the orphans, the aged and diſabled. By 
this benevolent plan all diſtreſs is precluded, and the in- 
babitants provided with every neceſlary of liſe. 
That the Indians may never want materials for work, 
at is one part of the prieſt's care to have always in rea- 
4dineſs a ſtock of different kinds of tools, ſtuffs, and other 
s; ſo that all who are in want repair to him, bring- 
ing, by way of exchange, wax, of which here are great 
quantities, and other products. The goods received in 
exchange are ſent by the prieſt to the ſuperior of the 
miſſions, and with the produce a freſh ſtock of goods is 
Jain in. The prieſt likewiſe viſits at the Indian 
plantations, in which he is remarkably ſedulous, in order 
to prevent the indulgence of that ſlothful diſpoſition na- 
tural to the natives. He alſo attends at the flaughter- 
houſes where cattle are daily killed, large herds of which 
are kept for the public uſe, -and their fleſh is diſtributed 
by the prieſts in lots 8 to the number of per- 
ſons in each family. ſhort, he viſits the ſick, to ſee 
that they are duly attended and provided with every 
thing neceſlary to their recovery. | 
Ide civil government of theſe towns ſeems admirably 
calculated to produce happineſs; and the eccleſiaſtical 
appears no leſs extraordinary. The prieſt inſtructs the 
Indians in his diſtri, and obliges them punctually to 
frequent Divine ſervice on Sunday, The children repair 
every morning by break of day to the churches; where 
they take their places on oppolite ſides, according to their 
ſex. There they recite alternately the morning prayer 
and Chriftian doctrine, till ſun-riſe, when mais is ce- 
lebrated, at which all the inhabitants are obliged to at- 
tend, except they can give a ſufficient reaſon ſor theit 
abſence. After maſs all go to work, and in the evening 
the children aſſemble to be catechiſed, and the adults to 
y. Marriages are, for the gteater ſolemnity, cele- 
RR on Sunday; high maſs is then ſung, and an ex- 
hortation to the married pair is pronounced from the ul- 
pit; after which a liſt is called over to ſee who is abſent, 
and penances are impoſed on all treſpaſſes committed in 
«the pariſh. This regularity is ſaid to produce an aſtoniſh- 
ing effect on the minds and morals of the Indians, who 
are punctual in their religious duties, faithful in their 
dealings, charitable to the diſtreſſed, humble, obedient, 
and induſtrious, beyond hat could be reaſonably expect 
ed from a people naturally indolent and flothful. * 
Te pariſh-churches in Paraguay are capacious, rich, 
elegant, and ſplendidly furniſhed ; gilding and painting 


attract the eye, and on every {ide ſtrike the imagination: 
e 
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all the utenſils uſed in religious worſhip are of gold and 


| filver, many of chem curiouſly emboſſed and ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones, . Magnificent galleries are erected on one 


for the military officers, and all the vulgar are ſeated with 
great order on ſeats round the area. Every church has 
its band of muſic, conſiſting; of a great number of per- 
formers in vocal and inſtrumental muſic, and; Divine 
ſervice is celebrated in them with all the pomp of cathe- 
drals. The ſame is obſerved in public. ptoceſſions, eſpe- 
cially on that of Corpus Chriſti-day, at which the gover- 
nor, alcaldes, and regidores aſſiſt in their habits of cere- 
mony, and the militia in their uniforms ; the reſt of the 
people carry flambeaux: theſe proceſſions ate likewiſe ac- 
companied with dancing, and the performers wear par- 
ticular drefles, extremely rich, and adapted to the cha- 
racters repreſented. In ſhort, the whole is conducted 
with the utmoſt pomp and parade, and every thing relat- 
ing to religion is contrived to ſtrike the ſenſes and capti- 
vate the imagination of the weak and ſuperſtitious. 

The houſe or rather palace of the prieſt, who may be 
conſidered as a ſpiritual prince within his juriſdiction, 
is grand, ſpacious, and conſtructed in the form of a 
church, in order to ſtrike his ſubjects with religious awe 
and reverence* it conſiſts of diffecent apartments, ſuited 
to the various offices of the prieſt, as a civil and eccleſiaſ- 
tical magiſtrate: Every morning after prayers is devoted 
to hearing the complaints and redreſſing the grievances 
of thoſe who demand an audience. At noon he hears 
confeſſions and grants abſolutions, in which he is ex- 
tremely rigid and exact. In the afternoon he walks a- 
broad, inſpects the public and private affairs, and.ſuper- 
intends the labour of his pariſhioners ; while the evening 
is devoted to catechiſing and diſcourſing on moral and 
* ſubjects. | | | 

he houles of the Indians are built with that ſymmetry 
and convenience, and ſo compleatly furniſhed, as to ex- 
cel thoſe of the Spaniards in many towns in this part of 
America. Moſt of them, however, have only. mud walls; 
but ſome of them are of unburnt brick, and others of 
ſtone; yet in general are covered with tiles. All private 
houſes are ſaid to make gun- powder, that a ſufficient 
quantity may not be wanting, either on any exigency, or 
for fire - works on holidays and anniverſary rejoicings. 

Such at leaſteis the idea conveyed of the behaviour of 
the Jeſuits here by Muratori and the learned Don Anto- 
nio Ulloa, who are undoubtedly the beſt writers on the 
ſubject. Indeed ſome have treated their characters with 
great ſeverity, and they may juſtly be accuſed of ambi- 
tion; but perhaps this paſſion was never directed to more 
noble and uſeful purpoſes than inſtructing the ignorant, 
promoting induſtry, and inſpiring a love of order, with 


humanize the mind, It is not ſurprizing if the exceſſive 
reverence paid here to the Jeſuits fills them with pride, fo 
natural to an eleyated- tation. However, it is affirmed, 
but with what juſtice we will not pretend to determine, 
that they carry their authority to ſuch an excels, as to 
cauſe even the magiſtrates to be corrected before them 
with ſtripes, and ſuffer perſons of the higheſt diſtinction 
within their juriſdictions to kiſs the hem of their gar- 
ments as the greateſt honour. It muſt; however, be added, 
that the utter abolition of all ideas of Property, which is 
rendered uſeleſs by the general magazines and ſtore-houſes, 
doubtleſs contributes to the happineſs of the people, ſince 
they are certain of never wanting, and are deprived of the 
very inclination of; committing the numerous vices that 
ſpring from ſelfiſhneſs, avarice, and diſcontent. From this 
and other -particulars one would imagine, that they had 
taken 3 ſcheme of their government from Sir 
Thomas Moor's Utopia; yet the prieſts themſelves poſſeſs 


commodity is brought to them, and the treaſures annual] 
remitted to the ſuperior -of. the order plainly evince that 
(zeal for teligion is not the only motive of their forming 
theſe miſſions. 0 | C44 | 
The miffionary fathers will not permit any of the in- 
habitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtiaos, or even 
Indians, to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. This, 
their friends ſay, is not with a view of conccaling their 
tran ſactions from the world, but to prevent their Indians 
v being 


fide the altar for the civil magiſtrates, and on the other 


temperance,” frugality, and every. other virtue that can 


large property, all .manufaQures are theirs, every natural 


being corrupted by the example of others. They are 


| faid to be at preſent ſtrangers to ſedition, N malice, 


envy, and other paſſions ſo fatal to ſociety; but were 


| ſtrangers admitted among them, their bad examples 


would ſoon teach them what at preſent they are happily 
ignorant of. The vigilance and jealouſy which the fa- 
thers expreſs in this particular - has given birth to many 
unfavourable reports, If a firanger, in ſpice of all their 
precaution, ſhould find his way into the country, he is 
immediately ſecured by the ſuperior of the pariſh, a houſe 
aſſigned him, and every * is generouſly allowed 
him, except his liberty. If the father thould permit him 
to (ee the town, it is always in his own company, and 
after notice has been given to -the inhabitants to keep 
cloſe in their houſes, where they barricade themſelves 
as if they dreaded the aſſault of a powerful enemy. As 
ſoon as an opportunity offersfor his embarking at Buenos 
Ayres, the ſtranger is ſent thither under a guard of In- 
dians, who are entire ſtrangers to every European lan- 
guage; whence it is impoſſible for them to communicate 
any thing with reſpect to the ſtate of the country. 

It ought not to be omitted, that, beſides the provincial 
governments, there is a ſupreme council, compoſed of an 
annual meeting of all the fathers, who adjuſt the methods 
neceſſary to be executed for promoting the common con- 
cerns of the miffion, for framing new laws, correcting or 
aboliſhing old ones, and adapting every thing to the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, | |; 

It has been already intimated, that 'the natives are 
trained up to the exerciſe of arms, and the military of Pa- 
raguay is at preſent ſo formidable as to raiſe the jealouſy 

Spain and Portugal, and is probably able to foil all the 
attempts of the Portugueſe and Spaniards to reduce them 
to obedience. Every pariſh has its body of horſe and foot, 
who are duly exerciſed every Sunday in the manual exer- 
ciſe and evolutions, in the ſame manner as the militia of 
Swiſſerland. This force is ſaid to be divided into regi- 
ments, - compoſed of ſix companies of fifty men each. 
The officers hold their commiſſions of the fathers, and 
are ſelected out of the body of the people for their valour, 
activity, and obedience. The cavalry is on much the 
ſame footing as the infantry, only the regiments are leſs 
numerous. It is even ſaid, that the Jeſuits can raiſe 
ſeventy or eighty thouſand well diſciplined troops, amaz- 
ingly expert in the uſe of the firelock and 1 and 
that with their ſlings they can throw ſtones of four or five 
pounds weight with aſtoniſhing force, and ſuch _— 
as to hit the ſmalleſt mark at any propoſed diſtance with- 
in the compaſs of their ſtrength.. 

With reſpe& to the trade of Paraguay, it conſiſts of 
cotton ſtuffs, made in the country; of tobacco, a great 
deal of which is planted here; and of the herb called 
Paraguay, which alone would be ſufficient to form a 
flouriſhing commerce, Theſe _=_ are carried for ſale 
to the cities of Santa Fe and Buenos Ayres, where the 
fathers have factors, who diſpoſegf what is conſigned to 
them from Paraguay, and lay out the money in ſuch 
European goods as the towns are then in want of, in or- 
naments for the churches, and for the prieſts who officiate 
in them; but the greateſt care is taken in deducting from 
what each town ſends the amount of the tribute of its In- 
dian inhabitants, which is immediately remitted to the 


officers of the revenue belonging to the crown of Spain. 


SE C.T. XIII. 
' Of Buenos Ayres, including Par Ado. 
Its Situation and Produce ; with a particular Account of the 
Manner of hunting the wild Gattle — their Hd, in 
order to take them ali ue; with a Deſcription of the City 
of Nueſtra Senora de la Buenos Ayres. © © | 
B05 Ayres, which is included by Ulloa within 
the juriſdiction of Los Charcas, and termed the fifth 
biſhopric of that audience, received its name from the ex- 
traordinary ſalubrity of the air, and is extended to all 
that country from the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſt of that 
part of America as far as Tucuman on the weſtward, on 
the north to Paraguay, and on the ſouth to Terra 


 Magellanica, This country is watered by tho great * 
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La Plata. The diſtinctions between ſummer and winter 
are here very viſible, In ſummer the exceflive heats are 
mitigated by gentle breezes, which conſtantly begin at 
eight or nine in the morning, and in winter violent tem- 
peſts of wind and rain are very frequent, accompanied 
with ſuch dreadful thunder and lIighrning as fill the in- 
habitants, though uſed to them, with terror and con- 
ſternation. 4 | ct; 

There is no place either in America or Europe where 
mear is better or cheaper; it is always fat and very pala- 
table, and in ſuch plenty, that it is faid the hides of the 
beafts, which are moſt valuable, are all that is properly 
bought, the carcaſe being in a manner given in the bar- 
gain. The country to the weſt, north, and ſouth of the 
city of Buenos Ayres lately abounded ſo greatly in cattle 
and horſes, that the whole coſt conſiſted in taking of 
them; and even then a horſe was ſold for a dollar, and 
the uſual price for a beaſt choſen out of a herd of two or 
three hundred was only four rials. At preſent there is no 
(carcity 3 but they keep at a greater diſtance, and are 
more difficult to be — 2 from the prodigious havock 
made of them by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, mere! 
for the ſake of their hides, the principal branch of the 
commerce of Buenos Ayres. | | 

Though the Spaniards claim the whole country as far 
as the ſtreights of Magellan, yet the ſouthermoſt part, 
m_ diſtinguiſhed by the name of Patagonia, is un- 
poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. This country is on the eaſt 
tide extremely remarkable for a peculiarity not to be 
ralleled in any other part of the known world ; for though 
the whole territory to the northward of the river Plata is 
full of wood, and ftored with immenſe quantities of large 
timber trees; yet to the ſouthwatd of the river no trees 
of any kind are to be met with, except a-few peach trees, 
hrſt planted by the Spaniards in the neighbourhood of 
Buenos Ayres ; ſo that on the whole eaſtern coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia, extending near four hundred leagues' in length, 
and reaching as far back as any diſcoveries have yet been 
made, no other wood has been found than a few inſigni- 
ficant ſhrubs, | | | | 

The country, however, abounds with paſture ; for the 
land appears in general to conſiſt of a light, dry, gravelly 
ſoil, and produces great quantities of long coarſe graſs, 
which grows in tufts, interſperſed with large barren ſpots 
of gravel between em. IIe grata feeds immenſe herds 
of cattle; for the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres having, ſoon 
after their firſt ſettling there, brought over a few black 
cattle from Europe, they have thriven prodigiouſly by 
the plenty of herbage they met with, and are now in- 
creaſed to that degree, and are extended fo far into dif- 


ferent parts of Patagonia, that they are not conſidered 


as private g. but many thouſands have been an- 
nually flaughtered by the hunters, only for their hides 
and tallow. 1 W N | 
The manner of killing theſe cattle being peculiar to this 
part of the world, deſerves a particular deſcription. The 
hunters being all mounted on horſeback, both the Spa- 
niards and Indians being excellent horſemen, arm them- 
ſelves with a kind of ſpear, which at its end has its blade 
fixed a· croſs; with this inſtrument they ride at the beaſt, 
and the hunter who comes behind him ham- ſtrings him. 
As the beaſt after this operation ſoon falls, without being 
able to riſe, they leave him and purſue others, whom they 
ſerve in the ſame manner. Sometimes a ſecond party 


attend the hunters, to ſkin the cattle as they fall: but 
[it is ſaid, that at other times the hunters chooſe ta let 
| themlanguiſh in torment till the next day, from the opi- 


nion that the anguiſh the animal endures facilitates the 
ſeparation of the ſkin from the carcaſe: and though their 
prieſts have loudly condemned this moit barbarous prac- 
tice, yet all their efforts to put an entire ſtop to it have 
hitherto proved ineffectual. F 
. Theſe cattle are ſlaughtered, as hath been already ſaid, 
only , for their hides and tallow, to which ſometimes are 
added their tongues ; but the reſt of their fleſh is left to 
utrify, or to be devoured by the birds and wild beaſts. 
The greateſt part of it falls to the wild dogs, of which 
there are immenſe numbers in that country. Theſe are 
ſuppaſed to have been originally produced. by -Spaniſh 
dogs from. the city of Buenos Ayres, who, allured by the 


rent quantity oft curtian, n te facility they bad by that 


means 
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means of ſubſiſting, leſt their maſters, and run wild among 
the cattle; for they are plainly of the breed of the Euro- 

n dogs, animals not originally found in America: but. 
though theſe dogs are ſaid to be ſome thouſands in a.com- 
pany, they neither diminiſh nor prevent the increaſe of 
the cattle, not daring to attack the herds on account of 


4, 
Ll 
Dhhe capital of, this government is called [Nueſtra Se- 
nora de Buenos Ayres. It was founded in 1535, on the 
"ſouth fide of the river Plata, cloſe by a ſmall river, in the 
thirty-tourth degree thirty four minutes thirty-eight ſe- 
conds ſouth latitude, and in the ſixtieth degree five 


minutes weſt longitude from London. This city, which 
is built on a large plain, gently riſing from che little river, 
is far from being ſmall, it having at leaſt three thou- 
land houſes inhabiced by . and different caſts, 
Like moſt towns ſeated on rivers, it is much longer than 
| it is broad; but the ſtreets are ſtraight, and of a proper 
breadth, The principal ſquare is very large, and built 
near the little river; the front anſwering to it being a 
caſtle, in which the governor conſtantly refides, and, 
with. the other forts, has a gartiſon, with a thouſand re- 
gular troops. The houſes, which were formerly of 
mud thatched with ſtraw, and very low, are now much 
improved, ſome being of chalk, and others of brick, 
with one ſtory above the ground-floor, and moſt of them 
tiled. The cathedral is a ſpacivus elegant ſtructure, and 
is the pariſh-church for the greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants ; the other at the farther end of the city being only 
for the Indians. The chapter conſiſts of the biſhop, dean, 
and two canons. There are alſo ſeveral convents, 
and a royal chapel in the caſtle, where the governor. 
reſides. . 
Wichin the government of Buenos Ayres are three 
other cities, named Santa Fe, Las Corientes, and Monte 
Video. Santa Fe lies about ninety leagues north-weſt of 
Buenos Ayres, between the rivers Plata and Salado, 
which, after running through the country of 'Tucuman, 
Joins the former. The city is but ſmall and meanly 
built, which is in a great meaſure owing to the frequent 


inſults the inhabitants have received from the free In- 
ſwiftneſs, are killed with difficulty. On the eaſtern coaſt | dians in its neighbourhood, who have ſometimes pillaged 


are found. immenſe quantities of ſeals, and a vaſt variety | the city and the adjacent villages. It is, however, the 
of ſea-fowl, among which the moſt remarkable are the | channel of the commerce between Paraguay and Buenos 
guins, which in fize and ſhape reſemble a gooſe ; | Ayres, The city of Las Corientes, which is ſeated on 
— inſtead of wings have ſhort ſtumps like fins, Which the eaſtern banks of the Plata, between it and the river 
are of no uſe to them except in the water; their | Parana, is about a hundred leagues north of the city of 
bills are narrow, and they ſtand and walk in an erect | Santa Fe; but is much inferior to it, and indeed has no 
ure. | marks of a city except the name. - Monte Video, which 
| The inhabitants of the eaſtern. coaſt appear to be but | was lately built, ſtands on the border of the bay from 
few, and rarely more than two or three at a time have | whence it derives its name, and, like the former, is of 
| been ſeen by any ſhips that have touched there. However, | little conſequence, Each of theſe cities has its particu- 
towards Buenos Ayres they are ſufficiently numerous, lar regidor, as lieutenant of the governor, and its inha- 
and frequently very troubleſome to the Spaniards. Theſe bitants, together with thoſe of the neighbouring country, 
laſt exceed the ſouthern Indians in activity and ſpirit, and | are formed into a militia, which on any appearance of an 
ſeem in their manners to be nearly allied to thoſe gallant | invaſion from the Indians, aſſemble in order to repel 
Indians of Chili, who have long ſet the whole Spaniſh | their attacks, in which they have been frequently ſuc- 
power at defiance, have often ravaged their country, and | ceſsful. | | 


the numbers which conſtantly feed together; but con- 
renting themſelves with the carrion left by the hunters. 
As it is often neceſſary for the uſes of agriculture, and 
for other purpoſes, to take the cattle alive, without 
wounding them, this is performed with admirable dex- 
terity by throwing a thong of ſeveral fathoms in length, 
with a running nooſe-at one end, over the horns of the 
beaſt, much in the ſame manner as we have already de- 
ſcribed in hunting the wild aſs and other animals. An- 
other hunter who follows the game, throws another nooſe 
about one of its hind legs, ins as the other end is faſtened 
to the ſaddle of the riders, this is no ſooner done, than the 
horſes, who are trained to the practice, turn different 
ways, by which means the beaſt is ſoon thrown down; 
the horſes then ſtopping, keep their thongs upon the 
ſtretch, and the hunters alighting, ſecure the beaſt in 
ſuch a manner, that they afterwards eaſily convey him to 
whatever place they pleaſe, They in like manner noaſe 
horſes, and it is (aid even tygers. | 
The horſes which were firſt brought from Spain, and 
are likewiſe prodigiouſly increaſed, run wild to a much 
greater diſtance than the black cattle; and though many 
of them are excellent, yet their number renders them of 
very little value, the beſt of them being often ſold in the 
neighbouring ſettlements, where money is plenty, for not 
more than a dollar a- piece. 
In all parts of this country are a | 9% number of vicu- 
nas or-Peruvian ſheep ; but theſe, from their ſhyneſs and 


| 
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Of CHILI, the Iſlands of TERRA DEL FUEGO, JUAN FERNANDES, &c. 
Agreeable to which limits it is bouhded' by Peru'on the 
north, by the province of La Plata on the eaſt, by Pata- 
gonia or Terta Magellanica on the ſouth, and by the 
uth ſea or Pacihc ocean on the weſt; containing a 
ſpace of between twelve and thirteen hundred miles in 
length, and about half as much in breadth, if we in- 
elude the vaſt plains of Chicuito, which lie on the oppoſite 
ſide of the lofty ridge of the Andes, which are here of a 
ſtupendous height, The country indeed ſttictly called 
Chili lies between this chain of mountains on the South 
85 * only a ſpace of about ninety miles in 
readth. | 


The ſeaſons here are almoſt oppoſite to thoſe in the 
northern hemiſphere ; but the face of the country is 


SECT. I: 


Of Call 1. 


Is Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce : the Number of 
its Inhabitants, and the Manners and Cu/toms of the free 
Indian. 2 S479 WEL Ws 


HE kingdom of Chili is very extenſive, but its 
hits are not exactly aſcertained ; ſome confine it 
within the Spaniſh juriſdiction, others extend it from the 
twenty-ſixth to the forty-ſeventh degree of ſouth latitude, 
and there are even ſome who include within its limits 
Terra del Fuego and the very extremity of Cape Horn. 
We ſhall, however, upon the beſt authority confine the 
name of Chili to that tract of land between the twenty- | beautiful, and the climate wholeſome. Here is felt h 
fixth and ſorty fifth degree of ſouth latitude, and between | and cold in the different ſeaſons, On the eaſt the coun- 


the ſorty-ſeventh and fitty-fourth degree of welt longitude. 2 8 n e Andes; while from the weſt the 
| 108 9 . air 


* 


e 
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air is cooled by the moſt refreſhing ſea · breczes: yet in 
ſome parts the piercing winds which in wiater blow from 
the mountains are exceeding ſharp. However, this coun- 
try may in general be eſteemed one of the moſt agreeable 
7 4 in South America. In winter a light coat of 
ſnow falls upon the valleys ; but the mountains are co- 


vered with ſuch quantities, as in ſummer ſupply the 


country with innumerable rivulets, which produce the 
moſt extraordinary fertility 4 for here Indian and Euro- 

an corn, wine, and fruits, with all the neceſſaries of 
ife, are produced in the utmoſt abundance and per- 
feftion. 

Among the corn great quantities of excellent wheat are 
produced ; the vines are of ſeveral kinds, and, with re- 
gard to the richneſs and flavour of their grapes, are 
eſteemed beyond any produced in Peru. A fort of muſ- 
cadel is made here, whoſe flavour far exceeds any wine of 
the kind made in Spain. The fruits which moſtly a- 
bound in Chili are of the ſame kind as thoſe known in 
Europe; its cherries in particular are large and of a fine 
taſte. The ſtrawberries, like thoſe of Peru, are of two 
kinds ; and in the gardens of the cities near the ſea-coaſts, 
orange trees are kept covered with bloſſoms and fruit all 
the year, and in the plains are a prodigious variety of 
beautiful flowers withaut cultivation. 

Among the remarkable herbs, many of which are me- 
dicinal, and others applicd to various uſes, is the pan- 
que, which is of great ſervice in tanning of leather. 

. » Befides the rich variety of productions upon the ſurface 
of the earth, the country abounds with mines of gold and 
lilver, copper, tin, and iron; and with quarries of lapis- 
| and loadſtone. 

The chief uſe of the rich lands is the fattening of oxen, 

oats, and ſheep, which is the principal employment of 
part of the inhabitants in the country. All 
other proviſions are in equal plenty turkeys, geeſe, and 
all kinds of poultry are ſold at a very low price. Wild- 
fowl are alſo very common, and are of the ſame forts as 
thoſe faund in the deſarts of Quito; as ate likewiſe wood- 
pigeons, partridges, woodcocks, and ſni Among the 


Gnging birds is the goldfinch, which reſembles thoſe _ 


Spain, except a ſmall variation in its plumage. Th 
ate beſides athers proper to the country, particularly the 

iche, which is Eching than a ſparrow, of a 

on colour, ſpotted with black, except the breaſt, 
which is of -a moſt beautiful red, and ſome feathers of 
the ſame colours in the wings intermixed with others of a 
bright yellow. Though ſome ſnakes are found. in the 
fields and woods, their bite is not dangerous, neither are 
the country peaſants under any apprehenſions from rave- 
nous beaſts; whence if this country was not ſubject to 
earthquakes, nature might be ſaid to pour her treaſures 
on this country, without blending them with the uſual 
inconveniences. 

The number of inhabitants in this extenſive country 
bears no proportion to its extent. All the Spaniards in 
Chili are ſaid not to exceed twenty thouſand, and theſe 
are diſperſed in ſuch a manner as hath given the free 
Indians the. greateſt advantages in all their wars with 
them. This was the great overſight of Valdivia, the firſt 
invader of Chili, who, upon his diſcovering gold, at- 
tempted to make ſo many eſtabliſhments, as Turniſhed 
the Indians whom he had treated very cruelly with an o 

rtunity of recovering their liberty and expelling the 

>paniards out of the mountains. 
eſtizos, mulattoes, and negroes, are reputed at a hun- 
dred and n but the Indians are much more 
jumerous. ſubjected Indians belong entirely to the 
paniards, live among them, and ferye them in the ſame 
manner as the 32 natives of Peru and Mexico. For 
the better eſtabliſument of 
they are divided according to their habitations into ſmall 
lor ſhips, ſtyled commanderies. | 

. The Chileſians are tall, robuſt, active, and courage- 

cus. No other Indian people have coſt the Spaniards fo 


ſwed, pikes, bows, and arrows; and their diſcipline 
more regular god rational, They fight in ſquadrons, 
e when broke, rally, fortify themſelves. with great 


0 80 and chooſe Wi either to engage, attack, 


or defend themſelves, wi 


admirable judgment. 


- 


good order and a regular police, 


much trouble; for they are dexterous in the uſe of the 
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are held with the Indians not on 


han; 


The Europeans, 


Citi. 
The Indians in ſeveral parts of Chili are not governed 
| by caciques like thoſe of Peru, the only ſubordination 3. 
mong them being with regard to age ; ſo that the oldeſt 
perſon of the family is reſpected as its governor. Thoſe 
who inhabit the ſouthern parts of the river Biobio, and 
thoſe who live near the Cordillera, have hitherto eluded 
all attempts made for reducing them under the Spaniſh 
government; for when ſtrongly puſhed they abandon 
their huts, and retire into the more diſtant parts of the 
kingdom, where, being joined by other nations, they re- 
turn in ſuch numbers, that they eaſily take poſſeſſion of 
their former habitations, the Spaniards being unable to 
oppoſe them. If at that time a few only call for a war 
againſt the Spaniards, the flame inſtantly ſpreads, and 
their meaſures are taken with ſuch ſecrecy, that the firſt 
declaration of it is by attacking the neighbouring villages, 
When they are not already aflembled, the firſt ſtep, when 
a war is agreed on, is to ſummon the nations, which they 
term ſhooting the dart, the ſummons being ſent from 
village to village with the utmoſt ſilence and rapidity, 
ſpecifying the very night when the irruption is to be 
made ; and though advice of it is ſent to the Indians who 
reſide among the Spaniards, nothing tranſpires; nor is 
there a ſingle inſtance among all the Indians that have 


| been taken up on ſuſpicion, that one ever made. a diſ- 


covery. Thus their deſigns continue impenetrable, till 
their execution withdraws the veil. 

The Indians of the ſeveral nations being aſſembled, 
chooſe a genetal; and when the night fixed upon for 
executing their deſigns. arrives, the Indians who live 
near the Spaniards attack them by ſurprize ; and having 
cut them off, divide into ſmall parties, and deſtroy the 
ſeats, farm houſes, and villages, giving no quarter, and 
paying not the leaſt regard to youth or age. Theſe par- 
ties afterwards unite, . and in a body attack the larger 
ſettlements of the Spaniards, beſiege the forts, and, by 
the greatneſs of their numbers, frequently carry all be- 
fore them. _If at any time the Spaniards gain the ſupe- 
riority, the Indians retire ſeveral leagues, where conceal- 
ing themſelves a few days they ſuddenly attack a differ- 

were encamped, and en- 


part from that where t 
— to carry the place by a ſudden aſſault, in which 


are frequently ſucceſsful, unleſs the commandant's 
vigilance has provided againſt a ſudden ſurprixe; when, 
by the advantage of the Spaniſh diſcipline, they are ge- 
nerally repulſed with great ſlaughter. 

Theſe wars againſt the Spaniards uſually continue ſome 
years, they being of little detriment to the Indians; for 
moſt of their occupations conſiſt of cultivating a ſmall 
ſpet of ground, and weaving alittle cotton cloth for their 
apparel, and theſe are carried on by the women. Their 
huts are built in a day or two, and their food conſiſts of 
roots, maize, and other grain. 

The firſt advances towards a treaty of peace with theſe 
Indians are generally made by the Spaniards, and as ſoon 
as the propoſals are agreed to a congreſs is held, at which 
the governor, major-general of Chili, and the principal 
officers, with the biſhop of Conception, and other perſons 
of eminence aſſiſt. On the part of the Indians, the ge- 
neral and captains of his army, as repreſentatives of the 
communities, repair to the congreſy. Theſe congreſſes 

y for concluding a peace, 
but on the arrival of a new preſident, and the ſame cere- 
ies are obſerved in both; fo that an account of one 
be ſufficient to give a juſt idea of the other. 

On holding a congreſs the preſident ſends notice to the 
frontier Indians of the day and place, whither he repairs 
with the perſons above-mentioned; and on the part of 
the Indians the heads of their ſeveral communities : both, 
for the greater ſplendor of the interview, being aceompa- 
nied with an eſcort, conſiſting of a certain number pre- 
viouſly agreed on. The prefident and his company lodge 
in tents, and the Indians encamp in their buts at a ſmall 
diſtance. The elders, or chiefs of the Indians, pay the 
firſt viſit to the preſident, who drinks their healths in 
wine, and himſelf gives them the glaſs that they may 
drink his; he then makes them a preſent of knives, - 
(ciflars, and ſuch toys as they moſt value. The treaty of 
peace is then brought on the carpet, and the manner of 
obſerving the ſeveral articles is ſettled : after which they: 


return to their camp, and the preſident makes them aviſit, 
the mh a Carrying 


A MEN 


quantity of wine ſufficient for a mo- 
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carrying with him a 
dt rate regale. | 
. The chiefs of the communities who are not preſent at 
the firſt viſit now go in a body to pay their reſpects to 
the preſident, who at the riſing of e makes 
each a ſmall preſent of wine, which the liberally return 
in horſes,” black cattle, calves, and fowls. After which 
both parties return to their reſpective habitations, C 
It ought not to be omitted, that the preſident, in order 
to gain more effectually the hearts of the Indians, invites 
ſeveral of them to his table, and, during the three or four 
days of the congreſs, neglects no means of ingratiating 
himſelf into the good graces of the whole body. On 
theſe occaſions a kind of fair is held at both camps, great 
numbers of Spaniards repairing to the Indians with ſuch 
goods as they know will pleaſe them, and the Indians 
come with cotton cloth and cattle to the Spaniſh camp. 
Both parties deal by exchange, and never fail of ſel- 
ling their whole ſtock, and of obſerving ia their deal- 
ings the moſt exact candor and regularity, as a ſpecimen 
of the manner in which their future commerce is to be 
conducted, Pp 
_ Amidſt the utmoſt rage of, the Indians 
lities againſt the Spaniards, they general 
men, whom they carry to their huts 
own; whence many Indians of thoſe nations have the 
complexion of the Spaniards born in that country, In 
time of peace a number of them enter the Spaniſh terri- 
tories, hiring themſelves for a certain time to work at 
the farm-houſes ; and at the expiration of the term return 
home, after laying out their wages in the purchaſe of 
ſuch goods as are valued in their country. 
During peace the Spaniards ſell the free Indians hard- 
ware, as bits, ſpurs, knives, and edge-tools, toys, and 
ſome wine. This is done by way of barter z for though 
the countries inhabited by the Indians are not deſtitute of 
gold, yet knowing the fondneſs. of the Spaniards for that 
metal, and the miſeries it has occaſioned where it has 
been found, they cannot be prevailed upon to open mines; 
ſo that the returns coaſiſt in horſes, horned cattle, and 
cotton cloth, The Spaniard begins his negociation with 
offering the chief of the nation a cup of wine, and then 
diſplays his wares, that the Indian may chooſe what he 
likes mentioning at the ſame time what he expects 
in return. If they agree, the Spaniard makes him a pre- 
ſent of a little wine, and the chief informs the commu- 
nity that they are at liberty to trade with that Spaniard as 
his friend. Relyiog on his protection, the Spaniard goes 
from hut to hut, recommending himſelf by giving the 
head of every family a tafte of his wine, after which they 
enter upon buſineſs, and the Indian having taken what 
he wants, the trader goes away without receiving any 
equivalent, and viſits the other buts, as they lie diſperſed 
over the country, till he has diſpoſed of all his ſtock. 
He then returns to the cottage of the chief, calling on 
his cuſtomers in his way, and acquainting them that he 
is on his return home, Upon this not one fails of bring- 
ing-to the chief's hut what had been agreed on. Here 
they take their leave with all the appearance of a ſincere 
ip, and the chief even orders ſome Indians to 
eſcort him to the frontiers, and aſſiſt him in driving the 
cattle he has received in exchange for his goods. - I he 
Spaniards acknowledge that the Indians are remarkable 
for the fairneſs of their dealings, that they are never known 
to recede from what- has been agreed on, and-are very 
punRual in their payments. Wb 


in their bott 
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Of the Diviſions of Chili; with a Defeription 6 
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prone Ira 0 z with 1 moſt remarkable 
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HILI is divided into four ments, namely, the 

4" -major-generalſhip of the kingdom of Chili, Valpa» 

raiſo, Valdivia, and Chiloe. It is likewiſe ſubdivided” 

into eleven juriſdictions; the limits of which are not 

exactly aſcertained by any of the Spaniſh authors, and 
14 | 


ly ſpare the white 
* por as their 


| at Conception, During his abſence from St. 
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we ſhall content ourſelves; with giving our readers a de- 
ſcription of the principal cities, and of whatever appears ts 


us moſt worthy of notice, ann 5 
The city! of St. Jago, or Sant Iago, the capital of 

Chili, was founded by captain Pedro de Valdivia in 1 $41 

apocho, in the 5 degree 


in the valley of 
forty minutes ſouth latitude, and in the ſeventy-ſeventh 
gues from 


degree weſt longitude, about twenty lea u 
harbour of Valparaiſo, the neareſt port to it in the Pacih 
ocean, Its ſituation is one of the moſt convenient and 


delightful that can be imagined, it ſtanding in a beautif 
plain, ſixty miles in extent, flowing in meanders througt 


| the middle of it, and called by the name. of Mapocho. 


This river runs ſo near the city, that water is conveyed 
from it by conduits through the ſtreets; and ic alſo ſup- 
plies the gardens, which few houſes are without. The 
city is two thouſand yards in length from caſt to welt, 
and twelve hundred in breadth from north to ſouth, On 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, which waſhes the north 
part of it, is a large ſuburb. named Chimba, and on the 
eaſt ſide is a mountain of a middling height called Santa 
Lucia. All the ſtreets are of a handlome breadth, ſtraight, 
and payed; running exactly eaſt and weft, while they arc 
croſſed by others at right angles, which run exactly north 
and ſouth. Near the middle of the city is a grand ſquare 
encompaſſed with piazzas, with a very beautiful foun- 
tain in the center, On the north fide ate the palace of 
the royal audience, where the preſidents. have their apart- 
ments, the town-houſe,' and the public priſon 3 on the 
weſt ſide is the cathedral and the We palace ; th 
ſouth ſide conſiſts of ſhops, each decorated with an arch z 
and on the eaſt is a row of private houſes. © 
The houſes are in general built of unburnt brick, and 
very low, on account of the terrible devaſtation occafion= 
ed by the earthquakes with which this city has been often 
viſited ; particularly on the eighth of July, 1730, When 
the greateſt part of the city was deſtroyed; and this cataſ- 
trophe was ſucceeded. by an epidemical diſtemper, which 
[wept away even greater numbers than had before periſhed 
by the earthquake, But though the houſes are low they, 
make-a handſome appearance, and are well contriyed to 
anſwer the purpoſes of convenience and pleaſure, Beſides 
the cathedral, che chapter of which, belides the biſhop, 
conſiſts of a dean, atehdeacon, chanter, and four canons, 
with other ſubordinate ecclefraſtics z here are the pariſh- 
churches of Sagrario, St. Anne, and St. Iſadoro 3 therg 
are alſo three convents of Franciſcans, two of Auguſtines, 
one of Dominicans, one of the fathers of Mercy, one of 
St. Juan de Dios, five colleges of Jeſuits, St. ico. | 
college for ſtudents, and without the city a convent of 
Recollects. Here are: alſo two nunneries of St. Clare, 
two of Auguſtines, and one of Carmelites ; and a reli- 
gious ſiſtechood, under the rules of St. Auguſtine ; all 
which have a great number of recluſes, as is common 
in all the cities of this part of the world. The churches 
of the convents, beſides being very ſpacious, ate built 
either with brick or ſtone, and thoſe of the Jeſuits are 
diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of their architecture. The 
pariſh-churches are in every ect greatly inferior to 
them, both within and without. Een een 
Ina this city is a royal audience, which conſiſts of a 
? —4 four auditors, a fiſcal, and à patron of the 
tans. The determinations of this court. are without 
appeal, except to the ſupreme council of the Indies, *. 
this only in matters of notorious injuſtice or denial of 
redreſs. Though the preſident is in ſome particular 
ſubordinate to the viceroy of Lima, he is governor — 1 
captain-general of the Whole kingdom of Chili, and aa 


ſuch refides one half of the year at St. Jago and the other 
o the 

corregidor acts as his repreſentative, and his juriſdiction 
on een extends to all the other towns of the king- 
dom of Chili, except the military 
The office for the royal revenue 


e 4 big ben 
under the ditection 


| of a treaſurer and accomptant. Here are paid the tributes 


of the Indians, and other parts of the revenue; the ſa - 

laries of the officers within its department, and other 
aſſignments, are likewiſe paid here. | 

Here are alſo a tribunal of croiſade, the members of 
which are. a ſubdelegate a treaſurer, and ac- 
comptant 4 


9 .T7 
* 
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Confiptant: likewiſe a commiſſion of inquiſition, all the 
'officers of which are apponted by the tribunal of inquiſi- 
tion at Lima. 10 , 
The magiſtracy of this city, at the head of which is 
the cotregidor, conſiſts of regidores, and two ordinary 
Alealdes. In theſe are lodged the police and civil 
vernment of the oy; During the time the preſident re- 
ſides bere, the juriſdiftion of the corregidor is limited to 
the liberties of St. Jago. 
The cuſtoms of the 
already mentioned in large cities ; but, inſtead of the 
oſtentation of Lima, dreſs with great decency, without 
ſplendor ; but all the families who can afford it keep a 
|  calaſh fordriving about the city. 
Te men are robuſt, of a proper ſtature, well ſhaped, 
and of a good air. The women have all the charms of 
thoſe of Peru, and are even more remarkable for the de- 
licacy of their features, and the fineneſs of their com- 
4 but they disfigure their natural beauty by paint- 
themſelves in ſuch a prepoſterous manner, as not 
— ſpoils the delicacy of their ſkins, but even their teeth; 
ſo that it is very uncommon to ſee a woman with a good ſer. 
Tube city of Conception is ſeated in the thifty-ſixth 
degree forty-three minutes fifteen ſeconds ſouth latitude. 
It is built on the ſouth-caſt ſhore of a beautiful bay, on 
an uneven ſandy ground; and on a ſmall declivity, having 
a little river running through it. The deſtruction it 
ſuffered in the terrible ogg. of 1736, occaſioned all 
the houſes to be built low. This dreadful event happen- 
ed on the eighth of July: the firſt motions were felt at 


one in the morning, and the concuſſions increaſing, the 


ſea, as uſual, retreated to a conſiderable diſtance ; but 
ſoon returned ſo impetuouſly, and with fuch a ſwell, that 
it overflowed the whole city and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. | In this ſudden calamity many of the inhabitants 


found an aſylum on the adjacent eminencies. This in- 


- undation was ſoon ſucceeded by three or four ſhocks, 
d at about four in the morning, a little before break of 
day, the concuffions returned with the moſt tremendous 
violence, demoliſhing the few buildings that remained. 
Tue houſes have either mud walls, or are built with 
unburnt brick, but are covered with tiles. The churches 
are ſmall and mean, as are alſo the Franciſcan, Domini- 
ean, and Auguftine convents, as well as that belonging 
to the fathers of Mercy; but the college of Jeſuits is 
well built. 3 2 * Nn 
- "The political government of this city conſiſts of a cor- 
regidor nominated by the king, who is at the head of the 
ordinary alcaldes and regidores. During the vacancy of 
this the duty — gon by the dab dent of Chili, 
who is governor and captain · general of the whole king- 
2 and preſident of the audience of St. Jago, on which 
nception is dependent. The preſident is obliged to 
reſide fix months in the year at Conception, in order to 
attend to the military concerns of the frontiers, to ſee 
that the forts are in à good condition, and the troops 
well diſciplined. Conception bas all the courts and of- 
fices uſual in the cities of South America. v b 
As all the inhabitants of the towns, villages, and coun- 
try within the juriſdiction of Conception form different 
bodies of Militia, ſome of which are in pay, and all muſt 
be teady on any ſudden alarm; there is, befides the corre- 
gidor, a camp-mafter, who commands in all military 
affairs without the city... 
The inhabitants conſiſt of Spaniards and Meſtizos, 
Which are here hardly to be diſtinguiſhed by their com- 
plexion ; both being very fait, and ſome have freſh com- 
plexions. The goodneſs of the climate, together with 
the fertility of the country, have dtaun hither many 
Creoles and Europeans, who live together in that har- 
mony and friendſhip- which ſhould be an example to 
the other parts of theſe provinees, where pride and jea- 
| louſy occafion frequent feuds. The men, inſtead of a 
. wear a poncho, which is made in the form of a 


quilt, about two yards and a half or three yards in 
and two in breadth, having an opening in the 
juſt ſufficient to put their head through, the reſt han 
down on all ſides. This is their dreſs. in all weathers, 
whether walking or riding; and the peaſants never pull 

it off but when they go to reſt, tucking it up in ſuch a 


$ 1 


ople differ but little from thoſe 


— rig 


ging 


Cutz !. 


dody are at full 
I his is an uni- 
de on horſeback, 


manner that both their arms and whole bod 
liberty, either for labour or diverſion, 
verſal garb among all ranks when they ri 
Thougn fo plain and uniform, it ſerves to diſtinguiſh th 
quality and rank of the wearer, ſome wearing it on *4 
a covering, and others for ſhow. Accordingly thoſe of 
the common people coſt only four or five dollars, whil 
others are worth à hundred and fifty or two hundred. 
This difference ariſes partly from the lineneſy of the ſtuff 
and partly from the laces and embroidery with which, 
they are adorned, They are of a double woollen ſtuff 
manufactured by the Indians, and generally blue. 

The people hete are excellent horſemen, and the 
men are particularly famous for their great ſkill in horſe... 
manſhip'; they are equally ſkilled in throwing the nooſe 
with the people of Patagonia, juſt deſcribed, in catchin 
of wild bulls and other animals ; but this is uſed here = 
many other occaſions, particularly on private quarrels, in 
which they uſe an amazing addreſs in throwing the nooſe 
and in avoiding it with a Jance. It js the only method 
they take to ſatisfy their revenge, and in this caſe the 
only reſource in an open country is for a man to throw 
himſelf on the ground, keeping his legs and arms as cloſe 

to it - r A Pn ＋ oy fave himſelf by ſtand- 
ing cloſe to a tree, and if in the lacing hi 
againſt A wall, n 

aving deſe the two principal cities of Chili 
ſhall proceed with the reſt in — — in which they oh 
poo 2 ſrom north to ſouth. 

oplapo, the firtt port on this coaſt, ſtands i 
twent 42 degree ſouth latitude. The harbour © 
indeed properly called Caldera, but it is commonly known 
by the former name, on account of its contiguity. This 
from its natural ſituation, is improperly ſaid tobe the richeſt 
town 1n the world, it being ſeated on a gold mine ; 
which, however, is not wrought by the inhabitants, be- 
cauſe a ſtill richer mine of that metal has been been dil. 
covered at fix miles diſtance. ' The town is very irregu- 
larly built, and its inhabitants amount to about ſeven 
hundred ; but there are no leſs than a thouſand labour- 
ers employed in the mines. There are twelve mills con- 
ſtantly employed, which extract at the rate of a hundred 
and fifty ounces one day with another. There are here 
alſo other valuable articles of commerce; ſalt- petre lies 
on the ground in many places two feet deep, and under 
any other government than the Spaniſh would attract a 
conſiderable trade. To the ſouth of the town are the 
rich lead mines of Copiapo, which lie neglected; yet 
ſeveral intelligent writers are of opinion they might be 
turned to more advantage than the gold, on account of 
the great quantities of Japis lazuli found on the ſurface. 

Coquimbo, or La Serena, is ſeated in the twenty- 
ninth degree fifty- four minutes ſouth: latitude, about a 
mile from the coaſt of the Pacific ocean, in a moſt de- 
lightful fituation, having an extenſive proſpect of the ſea, 
of a river, and the country, which preſents to the view 
a pleafing variety of fields of different kinds of grain, 
and woods of a very lively verdure. The town is pretty 
large, but not proportionably peopled; the number of 
families not amounting to 22 four or ſive hundred, 
conſiſting of Spaniards, Meſtizos, and a few Indians. The 
ſtreets are ſtraight and of a convenient breadth, interſect- 
ing each other at right angles, ſome extending from north 
to ſouth, and others from̃ eaſt to weſt, forming ſquares 
of buildings, as at St. Jago and other places of note jn 
this part of America. Though the houſes have mud 
walls, and are covered with leaves, none are without a 
large garden planted with fruit. trees, and the eſculent 
vegetables, both of America and Spain; for the climate 
is happily adapted to a variety of both kinds, the heat 
not being exceſlive, nor the cold ſevere; ſo that both in 
the fertility. of the earth, and the chearſul appearance of 
the country, the whole year wears an aſpect of one per- 
petual ſpring. The ſtreets, though regular and conve- 
nient, are not entirely formed by the houſes, a part of 
the interval between the ſeveral ſquares of buildings be- 
ing filled up with gardens ; and moſt of them have ſo 
- agreeable an appearance, as to atone for the mean aſpect 
of the houſes. On the north ſide of the town runs the 


river, after flowitig in various meanders through the Whole 
| 2 ö valley 
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valley; and thus, by canals cut from it, furniſhes the 
ton with water, one great uſe of which is to preſerve 
the beauty of their favourite gardens. OT ot) 

Beſides the pariſh-church here is an Auguſtine, a Do- 
minican, and Franciſcan convent, one be ongin to the 
fathers of Mercy, another to the order of St. Find de 
Dios, and a college of Jeſuits. The churches of theſe 
religious fraternities are large and decent. The pariſh- 
church takes up part of one fide of the great ſquare, and 
on the oppoſite ſide is the town-houſe, where the alcaldes 
and regidores meet, who, with a corregidor, form the 
Corporation. 1 21 TEX | 
The whole trade of Coquimbo conſiſts of ſending three 
or four veſſels annually to Lima, laden with wine, flour, 
and other proviſions; in exchange for which they receive 
all kinds of European commodities, and theſe are carried 
from hence to all che other towns of Chili. 

Valparaiſo is ſeated in the thirty-third degree. two 
minutes thirty-ſix ſeconds north latitude, and is at pre- 
ſent both large and populous, it having the moſt con- 
ſiderable haven in thoſe -ſeas, conſtantly filled with ſhips 
from Callao and Panama ; whence it would be ſtill larger 
were it not for its inconvenient ſituation, it ſtanding at 
the foot of a mountain, and a great part of the houſes 
being built on its-acclivity, The broadeſt and moſt 
convenient part is that along the coaſt ; but this is very 
diſagreeable in winter, it being ſo expoſed to the north 
. winds, that the waves beat againſt the walls of the 
houſes, ſome of which are built with unburnt bricks, 
and ſome of chalk and pebbles. Beſides its pariſh-church, 
it has a convent of Auguſtines, and another of Franciſ- 
cans ;z\ but they have few monks, and the churches be- 
longing to them are ſmall and mean. It is inhabited by 
. Spaniards, Mulattees, and Meſtizoes. In its neighbour- 
hood are ſeveral villages, and the great number of farm- 
. houſes give the country a chearful appearance, 
Here is a military gofernor nominated by the king, 
who having the command of the garriſons in the ſeveral 
ports, and of the militia of the town and its dependen- 
ces, is to take care that they are properly diſciplined, 
Ibe proximity of Valparaiſo to St. Jago has drawn 
hither all the commerce formerly carried on at that city, 
and to this it owes its foundation, increaſe and proſperity, 
The cargoes brought hither by the Callao ſhips are in- 
deed but ſmall ; but they take from hence wheat, dried 
fruits, Cordovan leather, tallow, and cordage; and with 
thoſe return to Callao, A ſhip has been known to make 
three voyages in one ſummer, that is between November 
and June; during which the droves of mules and car- 
riages from all the farms in the juriſdiftion of St. Jago 
bring freſh ſupplies to the ware-houſes. Thus the 
ſummer ſeaſon may be termed the fair of Valparaiſo ; 
but on the approach of winter it becomes as remarkably 
. deſolate, the crowd of traders repairing to St. Jago, and 
none ſtaying that are able to remove. | 14 
The fruits that grow in the neighbourhood of this 
town are admirable for their ſize and beauty, particularly 
a ſort of apples called quillota, which greatly exceed the 
largeſt in — ; and, beſides their exquiſite flavour, are 
ſo juicy that they melt in the mouth. Among the ſeveral 
kinds of game, there are here ſuch numbers of partridges 
in their ſeaſon, which begins in March, and laſts ſeve- 
ral of the following months, that the muleteers knock 
them down with their ſticks, without erm, Few of the 
road, and bring great numbers of them to alparaiſo 8 
but few of theſe, or any other birds, are ſeen very near 
the town. It is the ſame with regard to fiſh, very little 
being to be caughteither in the harbour or along the coaſt, 

Baldivia, or Valdivia, a celebrated port, is ſeated at 
the bottom of a fine bay, in the thirty-ninth degree fix 
minutes ſouth latitude, and in the eightieth degree weſt 
longitude. It takes its name from Valdivia, the Spaniſh 
general, who conquered the country. A. conſiderable 
3 is annually granted to keep the fortifications in re- 
pair, which conſtſt of four ſtrong caſtles, mounting a- 
me a hundred pieces of fine braſs cannon, for which, 
however, it is ſaid, there is never a ſufficient number of 

ers and carriages z nor ever à proper ſupply of am- 
munition: and the garriſon is chiefly compoſed of male- 
factors tranſported from. Spain. The governor is indeed 
108 | l 
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and Meſtizos. 


and weſt coaſt are waſhed b 
ocean, as it is improperly called, and its ſouthern extre- 
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always a perſon of quality; but as he is promoted merely 
to repair his fortune, it is alſo expeAed that he ſhould 
improve the opportunity. The inhabitants amount to 
about two thouſand, who are chiefly Spaniards, Creoles, 
Its trade is leſs conſiderable than former- 
ly, becauſe the gold mines in its neighbourhood are ſhut 
up; yet ten large ſhips are employed in the trade between 
this port and Lima, which chiefly conſiſts in corn, ſalt 
proviſions, gold, and hides, Which are exchanged for 
flaves, ſugar, chocolate, and European commodities and 
manufaQtures, © | TOE he. 
The ifland of Chiloe, the laſt of the governments, ex- 
tends from the forty-ſecond to the forty-fourth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and is about a hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and ſeventeen in breadth. The coaſt is very 
ſubſect to ſtorms, eſpecially in March, when winter be- 
ns. The iſland has a milſtary governot, who reſides at 
hacao, the principal harbour'of the iſland, which is 
well fortified, and capable of making a good defence. 
Beſides Chacao, which has the title of a city, is a town 
called Calbuco, which is much larger, and is the reſi- 
dence of a corregidor, who is nominated by the preſident 
of Chili: it has alſo -regidores and alcaldes annually 
choſen. It has a pariſh-church, a college of Jeſuits, a 
convent of Franciſcans, and another of the fathers of 
Mercy. The iſland, which is extremely fertile and pro- 
duces all the neceſſaries of life, is well peopled with 
Spaniards, Meſtizos, and Chriſtian Indians, 3 
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Of Terra Magellanica, the Iſlands of Terra del Fuego, and 
ae $4 nee) Staten Land. 


have to deſcribe on the continent of America. It 
takes its name from Ferdinand Magellan, a Portu . 
who firſt coaſted the country before he diſcovered. a 
paſſed the ſtreights at its ſouthern extremity. which bear 
bis name. Its northern part borders on Chili, the eaſt 
the Atlantic and Pacific 


mity is waſhed by the ſtreights of Magellan, the conti- 
nent gradually leſſening al it comes to thoſe ſtreights, 
where it is very narrow. It extends from the forty- fiſth 
to the fifty-ſeventh degree thirty minutes north latitude, 


and from the ſeventieth to the ejghty-fifth degree of weſt 


- 4 


longitude, ITS 94 |; 
igafetta, an Ttalian, the lying author, of Magellan's 
voyage, pretends that in the forty-ninth degree thirty 
minutes they found people of ſuch a gigantic ſtature, that 
a middle ſized man could hardly reach their waiſt with 
his head; that they were clad with the ſkins of beaſts as 
monſtrous as themſelves, and armed with huge bows and 
arrows of a ſtrength proportionable to their bulk; and 
that one of them devoured a whole baſket full of biſkets 
every day with his fiſh and raw fleſh, and drank a pail 
full of wine or water at every meal. Later navigators 
have, however, entirely overthrown this improbable ac- 
count ; but few of the natives have ever been ſeen, and 
theſe were of the common height ; indeed this country 


appears to be but thinly peopled. We have already given 


ſome account of it under the name of Patagonia, by which 
it is alſo diſtinguiſhed, and ſhall therefore now proceed to 
the iſlands Terra del Fuego and Staten Land, | 
The iſlands that lie to the ſouth of the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan are commonly known by the name of Terra del 
F uego, and are thus called from the fires and ſmoke 
perceived by the firſt diſcoverers of them, occaſioned b. 
a volcano in the largeſt iſland, the flame of which, tho' 
not ſeen in the day-time, is viſible at a vaſt diſtance in 
the night, and ſometimes throws up great quantities of 
ſtones and aſhes/' Theſe iſlands; the far largeſt of which 
is that properly called Terra del Fuego, extend along the 
Magellanic coaſt from eaſt to weſt about four hundred 
miles, and were thought contiguous to the continent, 
till Magellan diſcovered and ſailed — 4 the ſtreights 
that part them from it. were likewiſe then thought 
to be one continued iſland, till ſeveral navigators. after- 
| 91. : wards 
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wards diſcovered. them to be divided 
channels, | | , 
Terta del Fuego is moſtly very mountainous and tough, 
with the tops of the mountains covered with ſnow ; but 
it is ſaid to have fertile valleys, plains, and paſture- 
grounds, watered by a multitude of fine ſprings thati flo 
from the mountains. Between the ſeveral iſlands are ca- 
_ pacious bays and roads, in which large fleets may ride in 
ſafety. The lands are ſaid to abound with wood and 
ſtone, and to be inhabited by a people as white as, the 
*Europeans, who, notwithſtanding the extreme ſeverity 
of the climate, go naked, and paint their bodies of ſeve- 
ral colours. 00 5 
The Spaniards, who ate beſt acquainted with the 
ſtreights of Magellan, ſay, that they are above a hundred 
leagues in length from the cape of the Virgins at the 
eaſtern entrance, to the cape of Defire at the oppoſite 
end. The breadth is very various, it being in ſome places 
but a league wide, and in others two or more; there are 
many ſafe harbours running into the continent, with 
narrow entrances, and ,bays that extend quite out of fight, 
encompaſſed with high mountains which ſhelter them on 
all ſides; ſo that ſhips may ſafely ride in them upon the 
leaſt anchor in any weather, 

On the eaſt fide of the-iſlands which form this ſtreight 
is Staten Land, in about the fifty-fifth degree of ſouth 
latitude; and between it and Terra del Fuego runs ſtreight 
Le Maire, which is about ſeven or eight leagues in length. 

„I cannot but remark, ſays. the author of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage, that though Terra del Fuego had an aſpect 
extremely barren, yet this iſland of Staten Land far 
ſurpaſſes it, in the wildneſs and horror of its appear- 
ance ; it ſeeming to be entirely compoſed of inacceſſi- 
ble rocks, without the leaſt mixture of earth or mould 
between them, Theſe rocks terminate in a vaſt num- 
ber of ragged points, which ſpire up to a prodigious 

height, and are all of them covered with everlaſting 
ſnow ; the points themſelves are on every fide ſur- 

«© rounded with frightful precipices, and often over-hang 

« in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner; and the hills which, 

% bear them are generally ſeparated from each other by 

narrow clefts, which appeat as if the country had been 


by ſeveral narrow 


«c 


frequently rent by earthquakes ; for theſe chaſms 
©« are nearly perpendicular, and extend through the 
cc 


ſubſtance of the main rocks, almoſt to their very, bot- 
toms : ſo that nothing can be imagined more ſavage 
and gloomy than the whole aſpect of this coaft.” 
The paſſage into the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, is now 
Prong! performed by running through ſtreight Le 

aire, by theſe inhoſpitable iſlands, and then doubling 
Cape Horn, the moſt ſouthern promontory of Terra de | 


F ho. | 

There are ſeveral other iſlands about thoſe juſt men- 
tioned ; but as they are of little conſequence, and none 
of them planted by any European nation, we ſhall leave 
this inhoſpitable climate, and proceed to the ſmall but 
fine iſland of Juan Fernandes. | . | 


4 
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SECT. IV, 


Of the Iſland of Juan FAN AU xs. 


Its Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce ; the Face of the 
Cauntry ; the Courage 2 * Goats, and a particular De- 
| ſeription of the Sea-Lion : with a conciſe Account of the 
Leſſer Juan Fernandes, or Maſa Fuore. Concluding with 
ſome Obſervations on America in general. $831 


* delightful iſland of Juan Fernandes is faid to 
| have received its name from a Spaniard who for- 
merly procured a grant of it, and r. there ſome time 
with a view of ſettling it, but afterwards ch his 
mind. It lies in the thirty-third degree forty minutes 
ſouth latitude, a hundred and ten leagues to the weſt of 
the continent of Chili. The iſland is of an irregular 
figure; its greateſt extent does not exceed fifteen miles, 
and 2 breadth is ſome what leſs than fix. The 

only ſafe anchoring is on the north fide, where are three 
bays; but the middlemoſt, known to the Engliſh by the 
name of Cumberland- bay, is the wideſt, deepeſt, and in 


all reſpects the beſt. The north part of the iſland is * 80. This us about thirty-two-years 
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Juan Fexyanpys, 


| compoſed of high craggy-hills, many of them inacceſſible, 
though generally covered with trees. The ſoil of this 
part is fo looſe and ſhallow, that very large trees on the 
hills ſoon periſh for want of root, and are then eaſily 
overturned, Several of theſe hills have a peculiar ſort of 
red earth exceeding vermilion in colour, and perhaps on 
examination might prove uſeful for many purpoſes, The 
trees of the woods on the northern fide of the iſland are 
| moſt of them aromatics, and of many different forts : 
there are none of them ſo large as to yield any conſider - 
able timber,except the myrtle-trees, which are the biggeſt 
on the iſland ; but even thoſe will not work to a greater 
length than forty feet. The top of the myrtle is circu- 
lar, and appears as uniſorm and regular as if it had been 
clipped by art: it bears on ite bark an excreſcence 
moſs, which in taſte and ſmell reſembles the garlic, 
There is here alſo the pimento tree, and the cabbage 
tree, beſides a great number of plants of various kinds, 
and almoſt all of thoſe which, ate uſually eſteemed parti- 
cularly adapted to the cure of thoſe ſcorbutic diſorders 
that are contracted by ſalt diet and long voyages, parti- 
.cularly great quantities of water · creſſes and purſlain, with 
excellent wild ſorrel, and a vaſt profuſion of turnips and 
Sicilian radiſhes. There are likewiſe many actes of 
ground covered with. oats and clover. - - 

The face of the 1 at leaſt of the north part of 
the iſland, is extremely ſingular; the woods that cover 
moſt of the ſteepeſt hills are free from buſhes and under- 
wood, and afford an eaſy paſſage through every part of 
them, and the irregularities of the hills and precipices 
trace out by their yarious combinations a great number 
of romantic valleys ; maſt of which have a ftream of the 
cleareſt water running through them, that falls in caſcades 
from rock to rock, as the bottom of the valley, by the 
_ courſe. of the neighbouring hills, is broken into a ſudden 
ſharp deſcent. In theſe valleys are ſome particular-ſpots, 
where the ſhade and fragrance of the contiguous woods, 
the loftineſs of the EY ing rocks, and the tranipa- 
rency and frequent falls of the neighbouring ſtreams, 
preſent ſcenes of ſuch elegance. and dignity as would 
with difficulty be rivalled in any other part of the globe; 
for here the 55 productions of unaſſiſted nature ma 
be ſaid to excel all the hctitious deſcriptions of the molt 
animated imagination. 

We cannot here forbear deſcribing the ſpot where com- 
modore Anſon pitched his tent, which we ſhall take ver- 
batim from the account of his yoyage. publiſhed under the 
name of his , chaplain, - << The piece of ground which 
© he choſe was a ſmall lawn, that lay on a little aſcent, 
< at the diſtance of about half a mile from the ſea, In 
5© the front of his tent there was a large avenue cut thro” 
the woods to the ſea-ſide, which Qloping to the water 
« with a gentle deſcent, opened a proſpet of the bay 
« and the ſhips at anchor. This lawn was ſcreened be- 
« hind by a tall wood of myrtle (weeping round it, in 
„the form of a theatre, the flope on which the wood 
<«« ſtood riſing with a much ſharper aſcent than the lawn 


“ itſelf, though not ſo much but that the bills and pre- 


« cipices within land towered up conſiderably above the 
4 tops of the trees, and added to the grandeur of the 
«© view. There were beſides two ſtreams of cryſtal 
e water, which ran on the right and leſt of the tent, 
«© within an hundred yards diſtance, and were ſhaded 
«6, by the trees which ſkirt the lawn on either fide, and 
% completed, the ſymmetry of the whole 

With refpe& to the animals and proviſions to be found 
on this iſland, it has been repreſented as abounding with 
a vaſt number of goats, which was doubtleſs true, it 
being the uſual baunt of the Buccaneers and privateers, 
who formerly frequented thoſe ſeas. There are two in- 
ſtances, one of a Muſquito: Indian, and the other of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, 2 99 were left by their reſpec- 
tive ſhips, and lived ſor ſome years alone upon the iſland, 
and were conſequently no ſlrangers to its produce. Sel- 
kirk, who was the laſt, and from whom Daniel de Foe 
took the hint of writing his Robinſon Cruſoe living alone 
in an iſland, Raid there between four and five years, and, 
during his continuance, frequently catching more goats 
than he wanted, *ſometimes marked their ears an 


beſore com- 
modore 
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madore Anſon e arrival in, he iſland; and it is remark- | and ſea, continuing at ſca al the ;fummer, and comi 
able, that the ficſt goat that ＋ * killed by bis people at | on ſhore at the e in of the winter, where they re- 
their landing, had his ears flit; whence, they concluded, | ide during that, whole ſeaſon; In this interval they en- 
that he had doubtleſs been formerly under the power of | gender, and brin 2 forth. their young; having generally 
Selkirk. This was an animal of a moſt venerable aſpeR, | two at a birth, which they ſuckle with their milk, they 
with an exceeding 1 * beard, and many other ſymp- | being at firſt about the ſize of a full- grown ſeal, While 
toms of antiquity. During their ſtay in the iſland, they | the ſea-lions continue on ſhore they feed on the. graſs 
met with others marked in the ſame manner, all the | and verdure that grows near the banks of the freſh-water 
males being 2 by an exuberance of beard, and | ſtreams ; and when not employed in feeding, fleep in 
every other characteriſtic of great ge. . | herds, in the moſt miry places they can find. As they ſeem 

| he number of oats are now, however, greatly di- of a very lethargic diſpoſition, and are not eaſily awaken- 
miniſhed ; for the Spaniards being informed of the ad- | ed, each herd places ſome of their males at a diſtance, 
vantages which the Buccaneers and privateers derived who never fail to alarm them, when any one attempts to 
from the goats fleſh, with which they were here furniſh- | moleſt, or een to approach them; Which they do by 
ed, endeavoured to deprive their enemies of this relief, | making a very loud noiſe, ſometimes grunting RA hogs; 
by extirpating the breed. For this purpoſe they put on | and at others ſnorting like horſes in full vigour. The 
ſhore great numbers of large dogs, who have increaſed'| males have often furious battles, when they gore 
fo faſt, that they have deſtroyed all the goats in the ac- 


| C | each other with their teeth, and cover one another with 
ceſſible part of the country; ſo that there now remain | blood: the author we have laſt quoted mentions one 


whom they named the .baſhaw, who generally lay ſur- 
rounded with a ſeraglio of females; which no other male 
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only a few among; the crags and precipices, where the 
dogs cannot follow them. I heſe are divided into ſeparate 
herds of twenty or thirty each, which inhabit diſtinct faſt- | dared to approach, and who had not acquired that en- 
neſſes, and never mingle with each other. The author | vied pre- eminence without many bloody conteſts, of 
of commodore Anſon's voyage mentions a remarkable | which the marks ſtill remained, in the numerous ſcars 
diſpute between a herd of theſe animals and a number of | that were viſible in every part of his body. v 
dogs, which we cannot forbear repeating, Going in] There are but few birds, and thoſe © chiefly hawks, 
their boat into the eaſtern bay, they perceived ſome dogs | blackbirds, owls, and humming-birds. But the bay is 
running. very eagerly upon the foot, and being willing to | moſt plentifully ſtored with the greateſt variety of fiſh, 
diſcover what game they were after, they lay upon their | particularly cod of a prodigious ſize, which are in no leſs 
oars for ſome time to view them, and at laſt ſaw them | plenty than on the banks of Newfoundlind, alſo cavallies, 
take to a hill, where looking a little farther they obſerved | gropers, large breams, filver fiſh, maids, congers of a 


upon the ridge of it an herd of goats, which ſeemed | peculiar kind, and above all a black fiſh, much'eſteemed, 
drawn up for their reception, There was a very narrow | called by ſome a chimney-ſweeper, in ſhape reſembli 
path ſkirted on each fide by precipices, on which the a carp, beſides excellent cray kh that generally weigh 
maſter of the herd poſted himſelf fronting the enemy, the | eight or nine pounds, and are of an exquiſite taſte. 
reſt of the goats being all behind, where the ground was | There are likewiſe a great quantity of dog-fiſh, and large 
more open. As this ſpot was inacceſſible by any other | ſharks. 2 2245 | 
path, except where this champion had placed himſelf, | The Spaniards have generally mentioned two iſlands 
the dogs, though they ran up hill with great alacrity, | under the name of Juan Fernandes, ſtyling them the 
yet when they came within about twenty yards of him |\Greater and the Leſs; the Greater being the iſland juſt 
did not dare to encounter him, as he would infallibly | deſcribed; and the Leſs being ſtill more diſtant from the 
.bave driven them down the /precipice ; but giving over continent, has been alſo called Maſa Fuero, and is about 
the chace quietly laid themſelves down, panting” at a great | twenty-two leagues weſt by ſouth of the Greater Juan 
rate. As at preſent it is rare for goats to fall in their Fernandes. It is covered with trees, and has ſeveral fine 
way, they are ſuppoſed to live principally upon young falls of water pouring down its ſides into the ſea, This 
ſeals. Upon this iſland are found a great. number of the; place has at preſent one advantage beyond the iſland of 
-laſt mentioned amphibious animals, which wurden Juan Fernandes; for it abounds with goats who are 
uſually eat with pleaſure, and compare their fleſh to lamb. far from being ſhy, and reſide there in great tranquillity, 
But there is another animal of the ſame amphibious kind, the Spaniards not having thought the iſland conſiderable 
called a ſea · lion, that bas ſome reſemblance to a ſeal, but enough to be frequented by their enemies, and have not 
is much larger, and its fleſh has ſome reſemblance to that therefore been ſolicitous to deſtroy the proviſions upon it. 
of beef. They are in ſize, when full grown, from twelve, | The iſland alſo abounds with ſea-lions and ſeals. 
to twenty feet in length, and from eight to fifteen in cir- | We have now finiſhed our deſcription of America; 
cumference; and are ſo extremely fat, that having cut in the parts ſubje& to Great Britain, to France, and to 
through the-ſkin, which is about an inch in thickneſs, the United Provinces, we have ſeen rich plantations a- 
there is at leaſt a foot of fat before you come at either, | bounding with the neceſſaries and even the luxuries of 
lean or bones. They are likewiſe very full of blood ; for life, the ſource of an immenſe commerce, furniſhing 
if they are deeply wounded in a dozen places, there will | Europe with their ſuperfluities and valuable productions, 
inſtantly guſh out as many fountains of blood, ſpouting'| and employing not only a prodigious number of ſhips, 
to a conſiderable diſtance. Their ſkins are covered with | and thereby promoting navigation and giving employ- 
ſhort hair of alight dun colour; but their tails and their | ment to many thouſand hands, but producing an immenſe 
fins, which on ſhore ſerve them for feet, are almoſt black: | trade in the mother countries, by employing there an 
their fins, or feet, are divided at the ends like fingers, | infinite number of people in different manufactures, 
the web which joins them not reaching to the extremi- % ſupply America with the goods of Europe. Thus 
ties, and each of theſe fingers is furniſhed with a nail. | giving life to trade, and ſpirit to induſtry, they produce 
The head is ſmall in proportion to the reſt of the body, | a circulation that is of infinite advantage to both the 
and terminates in 2 They have a row of large | mother . and its colonies, while their intereſts 
pointed teeth in each jaw, two-thirds of which are 1n | being reciprocal, ought to draw cloſely the knot of union 
ſockets; but the others, being the moſt hard and ſolid, | which at fuch a diftance ſubliſts between them. | 
are without them. He has whiſkers like thoſe of a cat; | On the other hand, Portugal and Spain, and particu- 
has ſmall eyes and ears; and the noſtrils, which are alſo | larly the latter, with countries immenſely rich, exten- 
very ſmall, are the only parts deſtitute of hair, "They | ſive, and capable of rendering thoſe nations extremely 
have a diſtant reſemblance to an over-gtown'ſeal, though | powerful, have been far from anſwering that purpoſe. 
in ſome particulars there is a manifeſt difference between | With reſpe& to Spain, whatever may be ſaid to the con- 
them, eſpecially in the males: theſe have a large ſnout | trary, the diſcovery of America was the greateſt misfor- 
or trunk hanging down five feet fix inches below the | tune ' that could have ha pened : it has drained, and 
end of the uppet jaw, which the females have not; and | continues ſtill to drain Spain of its moſt uſeful inhabi- 
this renders the ſexes eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from each | tants z while the prepoſterous conduct of that court in 
other; and, beſides, the males are of a much larger fize. | preventing the people of other nations ſteely ſettling in 
Theſe animals divide their time Gn a the land | their American dominions, and the multitude of monaſ- 
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teries and nunneries in every city and every town pre- 


has made the manufactures of Great Britain flouriſh: 
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Spaniſh America, with all its gold and ſilver, has ren 


vent the increaſe of their own, and muſt render the re- dered the Spaniards too proud to apply themſelves to 
ions of Spaniſh America thinly peopled. Britiſh Ame - manufactures, and conſequently poor. | 
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. SECT. I. 


North America found by the Ruſſians to extend we/tward almoſt 
to the ow of Tartary. A general Account of another 
Continent to the South. 


E have now, according to the plan we propoſed 
in the beginning of this work, proceeded from 
eaſt to weſt, deſcribed the countries of Aſia, Africa, 
Europe, and America, and have entered the South 
Sea, or Pacific Ocean, which is of amazing extent, it 
being upwards of ten thouſand miles in breadth, and 
waſhes at. the ſame time the coaſt of Peru and Chili, 
and that of Japan, China, and Tartary. It had its name 
from being ſuppoſed free from ſtorms and tempeſts ; but 
very unjultly, for in prog ſeaſons of the year they 
are perhaps more violent in this ſea than in any other. 
It is alſo called the South Sea from the Spaniards diſcover- 
ing it by croffing the iſthmus which divides North and 
South America, 3 paſſing from north to ſouth. 
Though this ſea, after its firſt diſcovery, was imagined 
to extend from the north to the ſouth pole, yet it has 
deen found that it is in a manner encompaſſed by two 
continents, which were for a long time not known to 
have any exiſtence, beſides innumerable iſlands. The 
continent on the north is ſuppoſed to be that of America, 
which extends almoſt as far to the weſt as Kamtſchatka. 
By the diſcoveries made by the Ruſſians, this country 
has been coaſted from the fifty-ſecond to the ſixtieth de- 
ree north latitude, and extends from the ſouth-weſt to 
the north-eaſt ſide about thirty-ſeven degrees in length ; 
but whether it joins to the weſt ſide of North America, 
or is ſeparated from it by a channel, or by one crofling 
pls it into Hudſon's-bay, has not yet been deter- 
mined. 
This part of America enjoys a much better climate 
than the coaſt of the north-eaſt ſide of Afia, though 
equally near the ſea, and every where full of high moun- 
tains continually covered with ſnow ; for the moun- 
tains. on the north-eaſt of Aſia are every where rocky and 
ragged, have no valuable metals, nor ſcarcely any trees 
or herbs, except in the valleys, where grows only ſome 
ſmall ſhrubby wood and hardy plants. The American 
mountains, on the contrary, in the neighbourhood of 
Siberia are cloſe, and their ſurface not like thoſe covered 
with moſs, but ſhaded from the bottom to their tops with 
thick and fine woods, 
America are found a ſort of raſberries of a very extraor- 
dinary ſize and fine taſte, beſides honey-ſuckles, cran- 
berries, blackberries, and bilberries in great plenty ; but 
zs the coaſt has only been viſited, what fruits are to be 
Found in the heart of the country .is unknown. Among 
the birds have been diſcovered ten ſpecies different from 
the European, beſides ſwans, quails, ployers, Greenland 
Pigeons, cranes, ſea-gulls,' and magpyes. The fiſhenter 
the rivers of America earlier than at Kamtſchatka, and 
great plenty of them has been ſeen. kg: 
The natives who have been diſcovered by the Ruſſians 
© are plump, broad ſhouldered, of a middling ſize, with 
ſtraight black hair that hangs looſe ; their faces are flat 
and ſwarthy, and they have black eyes and thick lips. 
They wear ſhirts which hang below the knee, and are 
,girded about the waiſt with leather ftrings, and they 
.bave trowſers made of the ſkins of ſeals, Io ſhort, they 
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In this new diſcovered part of 
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Of the New Diſcoveries made in the PACIFIC OCEAN, 


greatly reſemble the Kamtſchatdales; they uſe bows and 
arrows, and haye boats twelve feet long and two broad 
ſharp both at the head and ſtern, and are formed of ; 
frame of wood and ſkins, which ſeem to be thoſe of ſeals 
dyed of a cherry colour, They are made much in the 
ſame manner as thoſe we have deſcribed in the treatin 
of Greenland and Hudſon's-bay ; for the ſeat is round 
two app from the ſtern, and ſewed about with uis, 
whic & with the help of leather thongs laced round the 
e can rawn together, and opened like a purſe, 
The Andica ſitting in this — 2 * => 
legs, and draws the ſkin tight about his body. Theſe 
boats will live in the moſt ſtormy weather, though they 
are ſo light that they may be eaſily carried by a ſingle 
| perſon. They receive ſtrangers very kindly, converſe in 
a friendly manner, with their eyes fixed upon them, 
treat them with much civility, and make them preſents 
.of whales fat. N f | | 
Hence it is not improbable, that the northern parts of 
America were originally peopled from Siberia ; for though 
it ſhould be granted that America and Aſia were never 
joined, yet theſe two parts of the globe lie ſo near each 
other that the impoſſibility of the inhabitants of Aſia go- 
ing over to America, eſpecially as the number of iſlands 
lying between them made the paſſage more eaſy, cannot 


| be maintained. The curious reader will ſoon ſee ſuffi- 


cient evidence of a ſouthern continent ſloping away 
from the Spice Iſlands towards the continent of South 
America, by which Mexico, Peru, and Chili, might pro- 
bably be firſt peopled. | | | 

It has been obſerved by the judicious compiler of the 
improved edition of Harris's colleQion of Voyages, that 
Antony Van Deman's Land, New Holland, and Carpen- 
taria make one continent, from which New Zealand ap- 
pears to be ſeparated by a ſtreight, and is part of another 
continent, anſwering to Africa, as this of which we are 
now ſpeaking, plainly does to America. This continent 
reaches from the equinoctial to the forty-fourth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and ſixty- ſix degrees-from eaſt to weſt; 
whence the longeſt day in the moſt northern part muſt 
be twelve hours, and in the ſouthern about fifteen hours, 
or ſomething more; extending from the firſt to the ſeventh 
climate, which ſhews its ſituation to be. extremely hap- 
Py 3 and as to the produce and commodities of this coun- 
try in general, there is the greateſt reaſon in the world to 
believe that they are extremely rich and valuable, be- 
cauſe the fineſt and richeſt countries in the known world 
all lie within the ſame latitude, and indeed this is more 
than conjecture; for ſome part of it we are told by the 
firſt diſcoverers abound with gold, filver, pearls, nutmegs, 
mace, ginger, and ſugar-canes of an extraordinary ſize. 
It ought not to be omitted, that there are an infinite 
number of iſlands near the continent, and others ſcatter- 
ed at a conſiderable diſtance from.it, many of which are 
placed between that- part which has been diſcovered and 
America. 8 eien 1 

It will be proper juſt to take notice of the ſeveral parts 
of this country that have been mentioned, and we ſhall 
begin with New Holland, a very extenſive tract of land, 
| which, as Dampier obſerves, joins neither to Aſia, Africa, 
nor America, though it extends from the tenth to the 
thirty-firſt degree of ſouth latitude, or above twelve thou- 
ſand miles, and how much. farther it ſtretches to the 


ſouthward is not certainly known. The Dutch, who 
* , | are 
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are much better acquainted with theſe countries than any 


other nation in Europe, from their poſſeſſing the Spice 
Iflands in its neighbourhood ; but have with great care 
endeavoured to conceal their diſcoveries, though they 
have given names to ſeveral parts of the country; New 
Holland has, however, been viſited by ſeveral other 
Europeans, and particularly by Dampier, who obſerves, 
that part which he ſaw conſiſts of low even land, with 
ſandy banks next the fea. In one part moſt of the trees 
are dragon-trees, which are pretty large, the gum diſtilling 
from knots or cracks in the trunk. In another part were 
various other forts of trees; but none of them above ten 
feet high, their bodies about three feet round, and five 
or ſix feet before you come to the branches, Some of 
the trees had a fragrant ſmell, and were red within the 
bark ; moſt of them had bloſſoms or berries, the former 
of which were of ſeveral colours, as red, white, and 
yellow ; but moftly blue, and theſe had generally a very 
fragrant ſmell. 'T here were likewiſe flowers of.ſeveral 
kinds growing on the ground, ſome of which were very 
beautiful, and of fuch kinds as he had never ſeen be- 
fore. 

The land-animals he ſaw here were only a fort of 
racoons, differing from thoſe of the Welt Indies, and a 
kind of guanos that were extremely ugly. Of the land- 
fowls he faw none of the larger birds but eagles, and five 
or fix ſorts of (mall birds, which ſung with a great variety 
of fine ſhrill notes. The water-fowl were ducks, cur 
lieus, crab-catchers, pelicans, and ſome which our au- 
thor never ſaw before. The natives, according to Dam: 
— were tall, ſtraight- bodied, with ſmall long limbs, 

ge heads, round foreheads, flat noſes, pretty full lips, 
and wide mouths: their hair black, ſhort and Earked 
like thoſe of the negroes, and the colour of their ſkins 
very black: they had no fort of cloaths, but the rhigd of 
a tree tied like a girdte about their waift, and a bundle 
of long grafs, or the bough of a tree full of leaves, faſtened 
under. their girdle to hide their nakedneſs. But the peo- 
ple of diſtant parts of the country are very differently 
deſcribed, G EE 

Van Diemen's land is a very extenſive country, diſco- 
vered' by Abel Janfen Tafman, of which we have no 
other account worthy of notice but the extent of the 
coaſt, which he diſcovered” in the forty-ſecond degree 
twenty-five minutes ſouth latitude, and in the hundred 
ind thirty-third degree fifty minutes eaſt from London ; 
he ſteered eaſt-ſouth-eaſt along the coaſt to the height 
of fotty- four degrees ſouth latitude,” where the land runs 
away eaſt and afterwards north-eaſt-by-north. In the 
forty-third degree ten minutes ſouth latitude, and in the 
longitude of a hundred and thirty-ſeven degrees fifty mi- 
nates eaſt from London, he anchored in a bay to which 
he gave the name of Frederick Henry. The trees in this 
country where he' obferved them did not grow very cloſe, 
nor were incumbered with buſhes or under-wood. From 
theſe trees he gathered ſome gum and lac. 

The land of Auſtralia delle Spiritu Santo lies in about 
the fifteenth degree of ſouth latitude, and according to 
Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, by whom it was diſcovered, 
extends from the hundred and fiftieth degree of longitude 
eaſt from London to the hundred and thirtieth degree of weſt 
longitude from the ſame meridian, which is eighty degrees, 
orabout four thouſand ſix hundred miles. But with reſpect 


to this extent he ſeems to ſpeak moſtly from conjecture, 


he having not actually diſcovered the whole coaſthe men- 
"tions. In ſeveral memorials he preſented to his Catholic 
majeſty, he particularly deſcribes the plants, trees, beaſts, 
birds, and fiſhes of the country; mentions its producing 
2 variety of ſpices, and excellent ſugar-canes, with a 
great deal of gold and ſilver. He deſcribes ſeveral com- 


modious harbours, and extols the ſalubrity of the air, | 


which he declares to be ſuch, that notwithſtanding he 
had a confiderable body of men, who, like himſelf, were 
ftrangers to the climate, yet though they were expoſed 
to continual labour in the open air, and often tq the cold 
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dews, while hot, none of them were taken ſick. As for 
the natives, he found them ſtrong, healthy, and many 
of them of a great age. vat ls 35s 

New Guinea, the country we ſhall next deſcribe, ex- 
tends from Cape Mabo, in about fifty minutes ſouth lati- 
tudes and a hundred and ſix degrees thirty minutes gaſt 
longitude from London, to King William's Cape, in 
the ſixth degree thirty minutes ſouth latitude, and a- 
bout a hundred and forty-three degrees of longitude : 
thus the coaſt extends from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt ; but how far it reaches to the ſouthward is ſtill un- 
known. | 1 

This country, which was diſcovered in 1529 by 
Saavedra, received from him the name of Tecra de Pa4 
puas; but Van Schouten, the Dutch diſcoverer, gave it 
the name of New Guinea. Some diſtinguiſh it into three 
different parts; calling that which lies from the hundred 
and 3s Afr aaa to the hundred. and thirty-fifth degree of 
longitude New Guinea : to a narrow flip of land which 
extends from thence to Cape Mabo, they give the name 
of Terra de Papos; and that which lies on the ſouth 
it, round a large gulf, between the eighth and fiſteen 
degree of ſouth latitude, they term Carpentaria, ot Car- 
penter”s. Land, from a Dutch captain by whom it was 
diſcovered : but it is not certainly known whether what 
is here called a gulf is not a ſtreight. X 
Commodore 4 obſerves, that the continent 
of New Guinea appeared to him very high land, extreme- 
ly. full of 1 and trees; ſo that in ſailing ſour hundred 
leagues along the coaſt he did not obſerve one barren 
pot; and from thence thinks it extremely probable, that 
it abounds with many rich commodities. He adds, that 
perſons worthy of credit aſſured him, that ſome of the 
| free burgeſſes in the Moluccas go annually to New 
Guinea, where they exchange ſmall pieces of iron for 
nhutmegs. But the beſt account of New Guinea, in 
neral is that publiſhed by Dampier, who firſt diſcovered 
it on New-year's-day 1700, in between the third and 
fourth degrees of ſouth latitude, where it was high even 
land, well cloathed with tall flouriſhing trees that appear- 
ed very green, and afforded a pleaſant proſpect. In the 
woods he found ſeveral ſorts. of fruit, ſuch as he had 
never ſeen before ; but he deſcribes none of them. One 
of his men ſhot a lately fowl, as big as the largeſt dung- 
hill cock, of a ſky-colour, with a white ſpot on the — 4 
dle of each wing, about which were ſpots of red: its head 
was crowned. with a bunch of long feathers that appeared 
very beautiful ; it had ſtrong legs with reddiſh claws, and 
its crop was filled with ſmall berries. Its neſt was in a 
tree, where was found an egg as large as that of a hen, 
The yawl, which was ſent another way for water, return- 
ed at night, and brought a wooden ills, very ingeni- 
ouſly made: this they found by a ſm rbecue, uſed 
for drying fiſh, where they alſo ſaw a ſhattered canoe 
but ſaw none of the inhabitants. WEN 

A little to the northward of this place captain Dampier 
found a ſtream of good water, where a boat could come 
up to it, and a ſhip might anchor cloſe to the ſhore, 
The captain going aſhore here, found a ſmall cove, where 
he beheld two barbecues, which appeared not to be a- 
bove two months ſtanding ; and the ſpars being cut 
with ſome ſharp inſtrument, it ſeemed as if the natives 
had iron. | 
Schouten, and other navigators, who viſited different 
parts of this continent, conceived very high ideas of it, 
and have repreſented it as one of the richeſt in the world; 
but they were not able to penetrate far into it; for they 
found the country extremely populous, and the inhabi- 
| tants of a martial diſpoſition, and generally : ſpeaking 
well armed, | | 
Thus imperfe& are the accounts of this continent, 
though a number of navigators of different nations have 
fallen in with it. We fhall now conclude. with men- 


have been beſt deſcribed. | 
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tioning ſome. of the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean that 
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Of the moſt remarkable of thoſe Iſlands in the Patific Ocean that 
- -" have been diſcovered by the Europeans, parneularly Paſch 
5 2 Noba Britumin, Gerrat Dennis's Tie, Antho 
- Caves arid, Man, Arimoa, the Thouſand Iſlands, the J 
Recreation, Baum Iflands, Miſchitvous land, the 
| Brothers, thi'Sifter,'Cocon, Hope, and Horn Iſlands : with 
_- © fome Attoum of their Inhabtants. © | 


DASCHAL; or Eafter Hand, is ſituated in the twenty- 
eighth degree thirty minutes north Jatitude, and is 
ſuppoſed to be in about the hundred and ſecond degree 
of weſt longitude from London; it received its name 
from commodore Roggewein, who diſcovered it on Eaſter- 
day 1722. The commodore, who bad three ſhips with 
him, ſent the ſmalleſt to examine the country, which 
brought word that it ſeemed very ſertile and well inha- 
bited, and the next day an Indian came off to them in 
his canoe. They made figns to him to come on board, 
which he readily did, and was well received ; for as he 
was naked, they gave him a piece of eloth, pieces of 
coral, beads, and other toys, all which he hung about 
his neck; His body was painted all over with à variet 
of figures; his natural complexion appeared to be a dar 
brown, and his ears were exceſſively large and long. He 
was tall, robuſt, and had an agreeable countenanee: he 
was briſk, active, andlively. They gave him a glaſs of wine 
to drink, which he threw away in a manner that fur- 
prized them. They next clothed him from head to foot, 
with which he was diſpleaſed, and appeared aukward 
and unealy. They gave him victuals, but he could not 
be prevailed on to uſe either a knife or fork. As they 
found it impoſſible to come to an anchor that day, they 
reſolved to ſend him aſhore, allowing him to keep 
what he had got, in order to encourage others; but 
what is really ſurprizing, the poor creature had no 
mind to go, and they had much ado to get him into his 
Canoe. 6% $534 08-4 2s. 
The next morning by break of day they entered a 
gulph, and many thouſand of the inhabitants came down 
to receive them, bringing with them vaſt quantities of 
ſowls and roots, with which many came on board, while 
the reſt ran about on the ſhore. The next morning the 
Dutch prepared to land, when the friendly Indian who 
had been with them before came on board a ſecond time, 
bringing with him many of his "countrymen, who, to 
make themſelves welcome, had loaded their canoes with 
plenty of live fowls, and roots dreſſed after their man- 
ner. Among them was a man perfectly white, in whoſe 
ears hung round white pendunts as big as one's fiſt, He 
had an air extremely devout, and ſeemed to be one of 
their prieſts. An hundred and fifty Dutch ſeamen now 
landing, theſe innocent and inoffenſive people, probably 
filled with curioſity, crowded thick upon them, and ſome 
of them took bold ol their arms; on which the Dutch 
thinking hemſelyes obliged to make way by force, had 
the raſhneſs and eruelty to fire upon them, by which 
means many of them were killed, and among them the 
friendly Indian who had been twice on board, This 
diſperſed the Indians, and frighted them almoſt out of 
their wits z yet in a few minutes they recovered from 
their aſtoniſhment and terror, and aſſembling again, did 
not approach nearer than ten yards, where they probably 
imagined they might be ſafe from the effects of that 
thunder and lightning they had ſeen diſcharged from the 
muſkets ; yet howled and made diſmal lamentations. 
They now brought vaſt plenty of proviſions, and that 


they might leave no means untried to pueify their in- 


vaders, we are told, that both the men, women, and 
children ſoon came before them holding branches of 
palm in ſign of peace, and by the moſt humble poſtures 
expreſſed their deſire of mollifying theſe ftrangers. Th 
tven ſhewed them their women, and made them under- 
ſtand that they were at their diſpoſal.” The Dutch, 
ſoftened by theſe tokens of humility and deep ſubmiſſion, 
repented their raſhneſs, and, inſtead of doing them any 
faxther harm, made them a preſent of a piece of painted 


ey | another iſland of an indifferent height, and a little larger 
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4 looking-glaſles, with which they were extremely pleaſed. 


As the Indians ſaw that the Dutch were now diſpoſed to 


treat them like friends, they brought them five hundred 


live ſowſ at once, like the harn-door fowls of Europe 
with a great quantity of red and white roots, and po. 
tatoes, which theſe. people uſe inſtead of bread. They 
allo gave them ſome hundreds of ſugar-canes, and a. 
bundance of Indian figs, the pulp of which was as ſweet 
as honey. The Dutch ſaw in this illand no other ani. 
mals than birds of all forts ; but thought it probable 
| that in the heart of the country were cattle and beaſts of 

various kinds; becauſe when they ſhewed the Indians 
ſome hogs on board their ſhips, they let them know by 
ſigns that they had ſeen ſuch animals before, 

EIS tribe or family ſcemed to baye a ſeparate village 
compoſed ol huts that were from forty to about ſixty feet 
long, in which they had few moveables, and thoſe of no 
great value, except ſome red and white coverlets that 
eryed them when walking for.cloaths, and when ſleeping 
for 97 5 the ſtuff was as ſoft. to the touch as ſilk, and 
to all appearance was of their own manufacture. The 
make uſe of earthen. pots to dreſs their meat in, and have 
round their villages little plantations ſtaked out, and very 
neatly diride dc. 

Nova Britannia, or New Britain, was ſor ſome time 
| thought to be contiguous to New Guinea, till captain 

Dampier ſound it to be an iſland. It lies torty miles to 
the eaſtward of the caſlermoſt part of New Guinea. The 
| northermoſt point is in the ſecond degree thirty minutes 

north Jatitude, and the ſouthermoſt In the ſixth degree 
| Wirty minutes ſouth latitude, and it extends about five 
degrees ſixteen minutes in length ; appearing to be for 
the moſt part high land mixed with valleys, and every 
where abounding with large and ſtately trees. The 
mountains and Jow lands are pleaſantly. mixed with wood- 
lands and ſayannas, and on the ſides of the hills are many 
large plantations of cleared lands. The country is well 
inhabited by a ſtrong well-limbed people, of a very dark 
complexion, _ q 
Found Nova Britannia are ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, ſome 
of them full of 1 trees, particularly on the north- 
caft ſide; among theſe are Gettet Dennis's iſle, which is 
about fourteen or fifteen leagues round, high, mountain- 
ous, and very woody, ; but the ſides of the hills arc 
thick ſet with n and the bays by the ſca- ſide 
well ſtored with cocoa- nut trees, intermixed with a few 
aan 1 | 

This i0and is very populous, the natives are like the 
former, black, ſtrong, . well-limbed, with large heads, 
and their hair, which curls naturally, is ſhaved into ſe- 
veral forms, and dyed of various colours. They disfigure 
themſelves by painting, and are repreſented. as deforming 
their faces by thruſting ſomething through the noſe, 
which comes out on each fide by the cheek bone. They 
have alſo great holes in their ears, ſtretched open by the 
ſame prepoſterous kind of fancied ornament as that in 
their noſes. Their weapons are chiefly, lances, ſwords, 
flings, and ſome bows and arrows. They uſe proas, 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe we have deſcribed in treating 
of the iſland of Tinian ; but the ends, which ſerve for the 
head and ſtern, are bigher than the reft, and carved 
into many devices, as a fowl, a fiſh, or the head of 
4 man; theſe they manage very dexterouſly with neat 
On WOT e | | 

Antony Cove's iſland, as it is called in the Dutch 
| draughts, lies in the third degree twenty-five minutes 
ſouth latitude, and is ahigh land about four or five leagues 
round, very woody; it is full of plantations upon the 
| fides of the hills, and, near the bays are abundance of 
coca · nut trees, On the ſouth-eaſt part of it are three 
of four ſmall woody illands, one rifing high, and others 
low and flat, all covered with cocoa · nut trees, and other 
| Wood. "Theſe are all well inhabited. On the north is 


| 
than Anthony Cove's iſland. Some canoes from this 
laſt ſand came aboard captain Dampier's ſhip; they had 
| prog made of one tree, the hollow part cut out, and 
had out-layers on each fide; the ſhore was covered with 
men, who went along as he ſteered by the coaft. To 


| 


cloth ſixty yards long; and of many beads, an ſmall | three of the nativey who came aboard he gave each 


a knife, 
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2 kniſe, a ſmall. look ing-glaſa, aud a ſtring: of beadös. 
He ſhewed them pompions and: cocua:nut ſhells, making 
{1gns to them to bing ſome on board, and they gave him 
three cocoa, nuts out of one of the candes. IIe ſhew- 
75 them nutmegs, and by their ſigris) nelgueſſed they 
bad ſomes on the iſland; He alſo ſhewed them ſome 
poli duſt, . which, they ſeemed to be acquainted with, 
Falling out, Manecl,; mance}, and pointing toward the 
3 E. 1a 8 W 7: - % x 8% 

The iſlands of Moa and Arimoa lie in the third degree 
of latitude. The latter is the biggeſt of the two, but 
they are both very well peopled, and abound with cocoa- 
nuts, Indian figs, and various kinds of roots. The in- 
habitants have a prodigious number of canoes, and go 
well armed with bows and arrows; and this is ſaid to be 
the caſe even of the women and children, Moa is not ſo 
populous as Arimoa, though both iſlands are equally 
pleaſant and fertile, | | 

To the weſtward of the iſlands laſt deſcribed, the ſea is 
ſo very full of iſlands, that commodore Roggewein and 
his people finding it difficult, if not impoſſible, to count 
them, gave them the name of the Thouſand iſlands, The 
inhabitants are negroes, of a ſhort ſquat make, and their 
heads covered with thick curled hair, They all go naked, 
except having a kind of belt, adorned with what they 
eſt:em ornaments, faſtened round their waiſt ; only 
ſome of them have bracelets, and others wear on 
their heads a kind of light ftraw-hats adorned with the 
feathers of the birds of Paradiſe. They are repreſented 
by commodore Roggewein as bold, miſchievous, and un- 
tractable. - They are ſaid to have a bit of ſtick of the ſize 
of a tobacco-pipe, and of the length of one's finger, 
which they run through the griſtle of the noſe, and 
this they are ſaid to look upon as a means of making 
them appear fierce and terrible to their enemies. 

The iſle of Recreation is in the ſixteenth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and about the hundred and forty-ſeventh 
degree of weſt longitude. It is about twelve leagues in 
extent, and extremely fertile, it producing great quanti- 
ties of trees, but more eſpecially palms, cocaas, and.irqn- 
wood. The Dutch thought they Rad reaſon to believe, 
that in the heart of the country were rich mines, The 
inhabitants are of a middle ſize, robuſt, and active; they 
are warlike, and have the character of being very treacher- 
ous, eſpecially the women ; for ſeizing an opportunity, 
they killed ſeveral Dutchmen. Their hair is black, long, 
and ſhining, which is chiefly owing to their anointing 
it with the oil of cocoas. They paint their bodies, like 
the natives of Paſch iſland, and the men faſten round the 
waiſt a kind of net-work, which they draw between their 
legs, and tuck up behind. But the women are covered 
with a kind of mantle of their own manufacture, which 
nearly reſembles ſilk, and on their necks and wriſts they 
wear ſtcings of pearls. 

Bowman's iſlands are ſituated in the twelfth degree 
ſouth latitude, and in the hundred and fifty-ſecond de- 
gree weſt longitude from London. They appear very 
beautiful at a diſtance, are well planted with fruit-trees 
of all ſorts, and produce herbs, corn, and roots in great 
plenty; the land towards the coaſt being laid out in large 
and regular plantations. When commodore Roggewein 
approached theſe iſlands, the Indians, on ſeeing the ſhips, 
came in their boats, and brought them fiſh, cocoa-nuts, 
Indian figs, and other refreſhments ; in return for which 
the Dutch gave them, as uſual, ſmall looking-glaſles, 
ſtrings of beads, and other toys. They ſoon found that 
theſe iſlands were very populous; for many thouſand men 
and women, the former generally armed with bows and 


arrows, came down to the ſhore to look at them. Among 


the reſt they ſaw a majeſtic perſonage, who, from the 
dreſs he wore, and the honours that were paid him, ay 
eaſily diſcovered to be the ſovereign of the nation, He 


ſtepped into a canoe, accompanied by a young woman 


who fat cloſe by his fide. His canoe was inſtantly ſur- 
rounded by a vaſt number of other veſſels, that crowded 
about it, and ſeemed intended for a guard, All the in- 
habitants of theſe iſlands are whites, and of the ſame 
complexion as the Europeans, except their appearing 
ſun-burnt. They ſeem to be a very innocent and harm- 
leſs people; they are briſk and lively, and treat each 


—- 


76g 


| other with viſible' marks "of civitity, diſcoferin nothing 


wild or favage in their behaviour. Inſtead of ſbewin 
the markes of terror at the arrivat of the Dutch, they ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction, treating ther 
with a kindneſs and reſpect hot” 10 U Beferi et the 
even ſhewed a deep concerh, + when they perceived th; 
in ipight of all their care to oblige and ſerve thoſe ſtran- 
gers, they could not prevail on them to ſtay among 
them. Their bodies were not painted like thoſe of the 
other people the Duteh had ſeen before ; but were hand- 
omely cloathed from thEgirdle downwards, with a fort 
of {ilk fringes, neatly folded. On their heads they wore 
hats of a handſome ſort of ſtuff, which were very large, 
in order to keep off the heat of the ſun, and about their 
necks they had ſtrings of beautiful odoriferous flowers. 
The land appeared exquiſitely charming, every one of 
the iſlands beipg agreeably diverſified with hills and val- 
leys, and ſeemed as beautiful as imagination can paint. 
Some of theſe iſlands were ten, ſome fifteen, and others 
twenty miles in compeſs. Each family, or tribe, ſeemed 
to have its particular diſtri, and to — a ſeparate go- 
vernment, The land in each was laid out in neat and re- 
gular plantations. 

Between the fifteenth and ſixteenth degrees of ſouth 
latitude are four iſlands, each of them four or five leagues 
in compaſs, with a continued chain of ſteep rocks be- 
tween them. Theſe iſlands are ſo cloſe together, that 
there is hardly room for a ſhip to paſs between them; 
and there one of commodore Roggewein's ſhips was loſt ; 
whence the ifland on which it was wrecked was called 
Miſchievous iſland ; the two next to it were named the 
Broghers, and the fourth the Siſter. All four were cover- 
ed with a verdure inexpreſſibly charming, and abound 
with fine tall trees, eſpecially cocoas. The herbs were 
ſo refreſhing and ſalutary, that the ſhip's crew, many 
of whom were ill of the ſcurvy, were ſurprifingly re- 
covered by them. They likewiſe found there a prodi- 
gious plenty of cockles, muſcies, mother of pearl, and 
pearl oyſters, Theſe iſlands are extremely low, fo that 


ſome parts of them muſt. be frequently overflowed ; but 


the inhabitants-are well provided againſt ſuch accidents, 
ſince they have not only 5 Ky canoes, but ſtout barks, 
with cables and ſails. The natives are fail to be of 
an extraordinary fize ; their bodies are painted of va- 
rious colours, and they are armed with long pikes or 
lances. 

Cocoa iſland lies in the ſixteenth degree ten minutes 
ſouth latitude, and had its name from its abounding ex- 
tremely in cocoa trees, It is properly a high mountain 
and two leagues to the ſouth of it is another long, but 
low iſland, to which Schouten, from the treachery of the 
inhabitants, gave the name of Traitors iſland. Each of 
them ſeems to be under the government of a particular 
chief, or king, Hope iſland is ſeated about fifty leagues 
to the welt of theſe, and was thus called by the Dutch 
from their hoping to get freſh water there: but it being 
encompaſſed with rocks, againſt which the ſea beats with 
great fury, they could not Jand there. It produces cocoa 


and other trees, The iſland is covered with hills, and 


3 were ſeen a large village, with ſeveral houſes on the 
coaſt. 

Hoorn iſlands lie to the north-weſt in about the ſour- 
teenth degree of ſouth latitude. The inhabitants, who 
are of a yellowiſh brown complexion, are tall, luſty, 
ſtrong, well proportioned, ſwift of foot, and very expert 
at ſwimming and diving. They are very ingenious, and 
take a pride in adorning their hair. Ihe women are, 
however, very homely, ill-ſhaped, and very ſhort: their 
breaſts are extremely diſagreeable, and hang, like leathern 
bags, down to their bellies ; yet they are very laſeivious. 
Theſe people are governed by a king, or chief, ro whom 
they ſeem to pay very great reſpect, They have no 
notion of trade, and though they gave the Dutch many 
hogs, and other proviſions, it proceeded merely from 
their humanity and good-nature ; however, the Dutch 
proportioned the preſents they made them to the pro- 


viſions they received. Theſe people are ſaid neither to 
till, ſow, nor perform any other labour; but gather only - 


what the earth ſpontaneouſly produces, as cocoa-nuts, 
and ſome other fruits. 
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Beſides the iſlands we have here mentioned, many 
others have been diſcovered, and 3 number of them 
are ſcattered over the Pacific Ocean, To conclude, this 
25 continent thus imperfectiy diſcovered, and whoſe 

its are unknown, with the numerous iſlands in this 
remote part of the globe, will, perbaps, in future ages 
become the ſettlements of ſome European or American 
wah and probably may in part become ſubject to 
paniſh America, 7 ever that ſhould be ſeparated from 
the dominions of Spain. Whenever that event, or any 
| | 2 ; 
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other of a like nature, takes place, may the lives, the 
liberties, the poſſeſſions, and the happineſs of the poor 
inhabitants be ſecured ; and theſe now almoſt unknown 
parts of the earth unacquainted with the ravages, the 
murders, and-deſolation' that great part of America has 
ſuffered ! Mean while this continent, and the numerous 
iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, remain a fund of geogra- 
phical knowledge and of natural hiſtory, concealed from 
the view of Europe; but which new and more perſect 


diſcoveries will at length reveal. 
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CONTAINING 


EUROPE and 


A, 


8 BANO, baths of, 356 
Abbeville, 465 
Aberconway, or Conway, $74 

Aberiſtwyth, 574 

Aberdeen, city of, 590 

Aberdeenſhire, county of, ib. 

Abergavenny, 532 

Abernethy, 590 

Abingdon, 521 

Abo, 87 

Abruzzo Citra, 407 

Ultra, ib, 

Acadia, or Nova Scotia in general deſcribed; 634 

Acapulco, 734 

Acerenza, 405 

Acroteri iſland, 24 

Aderholm iſland, 95 

Adlſberg, 154 

Adrianople, 16 

Adur or Beeding river, 509 

#gades, or gates, iſlands of, 410 

Etna, a deſcription of that volcano, 408 

Agen, 474 | 

Agnano, lake of, 402 

Aichſtadt, biſhopric of, 225 

city of, ib, 

Aileſbury, 537 

Aire, 464 

— the ſhire of, in ak 586 

—— town of, ib. 

Aix la Chapelle, 258 

Aix, capital of Provence, 454 

—— in Savoy, 335 

Alaba, province of, 431 

Alais, 472 

Aland, 88 

Alavanches, or monſtrous ſnow-balls, 333 

Albania, or Arnaut in general deſcribed, 27 

Albano, 394 

Alban's, St. 548 

Albany, 653 

Albigois, diſtri& of, 472 

Albourg, general government of, 122 

— —-— its capital deſcribed, ib. 
Alby, 472 

Alcantara, 433 

Alderney, iſle of, 518 

Alentejo, province of, 442 

Aleſſandria, 340 

Aleſſio, 27 

Algarve, province of, 441 

Alicant, 423 

Vor. II. 


AMERICA. 


Alligators of Guayaquil deſcribed, with the manner of 
their laying their eggs, &c. 756 | 

Algeziras, 435 | 2 

Alloa, or Alloway, 596 | cer 

Alloway caſtle deſcribed, ib, | 

Alnwick, 565 | 

Alps deſcribed, 299 

Alſace, country of, 458 

Alſen, iſland of, 123 

town of, ib. 

Altdorf, or Altorf, 225 

Alſtadt ſuburb, 77 

Altdorf, or Altorf, 309 

Alas, I 

Altenburg, city of, 190 | . 

principality of, ib. 

Altendorf, 3to 2 

Altenkirchen, 260 

| Altorf, or Altdorf, 225 

Altſohl, county of, 131 


Altſtetten, 316 


Amal, 90 

Amalfi, 405 

Amber of Pruſſia, 75 
Amberg, 215 
Amboiſe, 478 
Ambrun, 457 


America in general deſctibed, 62 f 

diſcovered to extend a- croſs the Pacific oceans 
almoſt to Aſia, 780 — 

Amersfort, 294 1 

Amiens, 465 

Amorgo, iſland of, 23 i 5 

Amfſlerdam, 290 | 7 

Anclam, 185 

Ancona, — of, 381 

city of, 382 

Andaluſia, province of, 434 

— — New, 

Andes, Cordilleras of, deſcribed, 79 

Andover, $17 

Andra iſland, 21 

Anjou, government of, 480 

Andrew, St. city of, 592 

| AnGujar, or Anduxar, 436 

' Angerburg, 79 

Angermauland, province of, 96 wy 

Angers, 480 

Angleſey, iſle of, 572 

Angovleſme, 477 

Angoumois, government of, 476 

Angra, 447 

Anguilla, or Snake iſland, 690 | 

Angus, the wg of, 593 


gN Anhalt, 


1 N 

1 r | 
Anhlt, principality of, 186 ,- 5 
Anna, 4 — 


Annandale, 585 
Annapolis, 658 
Annenhoff palace, 52 
Anſpach, 222 
Antiparos iſland, and its remarkable grotto deſcribed, 2 24 
Ant-bear deſcribed, 718 

Anthony, St. his convent, 48 

Antigua, or Antego,iſland of, 694 - +33 
Antiquities of Athens; 13- - 4 0 
— of Paros, 22 - 

Antrim, county of, 615 

town of, 616 

Antwerp, 274 9 * 
Apenrade, or Abenrade, 123 

Appenzel, 316 

canton of, 315 

city of, ib. 


"4 


Appleby, 58 Faw 
Apuglia, or 1 diffi . 156 . 
Aqua Pendente, 384 
Aquila, 407 
Aranjuez, palace of, 426 

rbon, 316 

cadin; m1 57 
Archangel, the government of, 1 lind, 72 
Archipelago iſlands in general ter 
Ardroſs, 597 10 
Arequipa, 767 oi | 5 
Arhuſe, government of, 122 
Arhuſen, or Arhuſe, ib. 
Ariſah, a deſcription of that fruit, TR 10 
Argos, 12 


Argoſtoli, port of, 27 05 A ee ee, 
I Aurich, 258 


Argyle, county of deſcribed, 593 
Proper, diſtri of, 594 


- . 
Sade 


Arlow, 611 est HA 10 
Arles, 455 of 

Armadillo deſcribed, 718 ei d 2159 2 
Armagh, city of, 615 i Ado »1 


or Ardmagh, county of, 614 
Arms of Moldavia, 30 | 

———- of Walachia, ib. 

— — of Ruſſia, 41 

— of Courland, 69 

— of Pruſſa, 76 

— —» of Sweden, 86 

—— of Gothland, 89 

— of Denmark, 113 | 

—— of the emperor and empire of Germany: 14 
—— of Carniola, 152 
—— of Tyrol, 155 * 

— — of Bohemia, 1 39 

—— of Saxony, 171 

— — of Brandenburg, 178 

— of Anhalt, 186 8 
—— of Schwartzburg, 190 be”. 1 
— of Mansfeld, 191 

—— of the duke of Wirtemburg, 263 

— of the margravate of Baden, 267 

— ot the States General, 286 


D 
Arai, county of, 463 if | 
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E X. 
Aruba, iſland of, 714 
Arundel, 5 10 
Arvo river, 333 
Arun river, 509 
 Aſdph, St. deſcribed, 5775 
Albeitos, or Amianthus, deſcribed, 102 
Aſchaffenberg, 230 
Aſhby de la Zouche, 556 
Aſinaria, iſle of, 341 : , 
Aſſen, 999 << | 0 
Aﬀes, wild ones, the manner of catching them, 
Aſſynt, diſtri of, 597 
Aſtorga, 43 
Aſturias, principality of, 431 
Athens, 13 
Athlone, 60g 
Athol, 590 
Athos, mount, 14 
Attawawas, Indians, 639 | 
Avbin, St. 513% © 1 3 
Auch, 474 
Aveiro, 445 


Averno, lake of, 403 


Augſburg, biſhopric of, 263 


— -- ib. 


Auguſta, 6 

Auguſtine, St, capital of Wt 676 
Auguſta, 66 

Auguſtus, Fort, 593 
Avignon, city of, 4 
— ſtate of, 

Avila, in Old Ca. 429 
Aunis, government of, 479 
Axon river, 526 


Aurillac, 475 

Auſtria in general, 146 
Auſtrian counties in Swabia, 271 
Flanders,” 277 

Autun, 467 

Auvergne, 475 

Auxerre, 467 

Azore iſlands, 447 


Badajoz, 434 


| Baden, 150 


I —— margravate of, 266 


”w - 


— of St. Gall, and whence they carry a bear, 322 


— of the biſhop of Chur, 324 _ 

of the Valaisq 326 Wand 
— of the king of Sardinia, 335 1 
— ot the great duke of Tuſcany, 367 

— of Spain, 419 

— of Portugal, 441 

— of France, 452 

— of England, 501 
— of Sienna, 373 

Arna, town and port deſcribed, 24 
Arndal, 108 

Arnheim, 287 

Arnſtadt, 191 

Aroe, iſland of, 124 

Arolſen, 242 des 
Arragon, province of, 422 
Arran, iſle of, 587 | 
Arras, 403 


r 


county of, 318 


— city of, ib. 


baths of, ib. 


= C Badenoch, 593 
Bahama, or Lucayan iſlands, 682 


Bahia, 719 
Bahia de Carlos, or Charles has, 676 


| Baia, ruins of Nero's palace, a and baths, 403 


Bakſhiſarai, 32 

Baldivia, 777 

Balearic iflands, 436 
Ballyſhannon, 616 
Balveny, 595 

Bamberg, biſhopric of, 218 
city of, id. 
Bamf, county of, 595 
— town of, ib. 
Banbury, 537 

Bangor in Ireland, 614 

in Wales, 572 
Bautzen, or Budiſſen, 211 
Barbadoes, iſland of, 697 
Barbuda iſland, 690 


Barcelona, 421 0 
Bar, dutchy of, 461 


Bar le Duc, ib. 

Bareith, 221 

Barri, or Bari, country of, 407 
— city of, id. 


| Barrier towns in Flanders, 281 


154 


Bacs, 


Bars, county of, 131 „ 
Bartholomew, iſland of St. 706 
Baſartſhick, 6 

Baſil, canton of, 311 

— City of, 312 


Baſilicate, 405 . IT 
Bas and, og e dee 


Baſs, iſland of, 582 
Bolte Ferre, 691 
Baſtia, 364 5 
Baths of Palgaria, 20 
— — of Chimera, 28 „er 819059 
— — of Hungary, 236, 131 
—— of Auſtria, 150 
—— of Carntola, 152 
of Bohemia, 161 
— of Glatz, 170 
of Baden, 318 

—— of Leuck, 326 
— of Abano, 356 
— of Baia, 403 
Bath, 526 | 
Batts, ſkilful bleeders, 744 
Bavaria, circle of, 212 
Bayeux, 494 
Bayona, 433 
Bayonne, 474 
Bealt, 576 n 
Bearn, principality of, 47 
Bears of Canada deſcribed, 636 
of Virginia, 662 
Beatheim, county of, 258 
— lawn of, ib, ; 
Beaver, that animal deſeribed-628 - 


—— the manner of conſtructing theit houſes; Ib. 


Beaujolis, 468 
Beaufort, 671 
Beaumaris, 573 
Beauvais, 490 — 
Bedford, 549 
Bedfordſhire, ib. 
Beeding, or Adur, 509 
Beja, 442 
Beira, province of; 444 
Bejuco deſcribed, 756 
Belem, 444 
Belfaſt, 616 

Belgrade, 16 
| city of, 28 
Bella, a beautiful iſland, 342 TT 
Bellani, a ſhell-fiſh called fea-dates; 381 
Belleiſle, iſland of, 492 ; 
Bellentz, or Bellinzona, 320 
Belleſme, 482 
Bellinzona, or Bellentz; 320 
Belvedere, 11 x8. 

| or the villa Aldobrandial, 394 

Belvoir, 614 
Bender, 31 
Benevento, 405 
Renſberg, 255 
Berg, dutchy of, 254 
Bergamo, diſtri of, 359 
— city of, ib. 
Bergen, government of, 108 
— — it capital deſcribed, ih. 
Bergen - op- zoom, 298 
Berkſhire, 5 19 
Berleburg, 246 
Berlin, city of, deſcribed, 180 
Bermuda, iſland of, deſcribed, 68 
Bern, canton of, 305 
—— city of, 306 
Bernard, mountain of St. 327 
Beruburg, 187 | 
Berri, country of, 477 
Berwick, 504 
Berwickſhire, 579 
- Beſſarabia Tartars, 31 
| Beveland, ifland of, 293 
: Bialy ſtor, 65 


1D 


e 
©. q Biberac, 269 
I | Bieg, or Brug, 326 


— 


* 


— 
— 
——_ 


f ; * Bielogorod, government of, 4 ; 


— Bielſk, palatinate and city of, 64 


| 


Bourbon, 477 


| Braga, 44 


Bird-catching performed in Norway, 106 / 


\. i "1 


Bielefeld, 256 


— —äĩ— 


its capital, ib. 


Bilboa, 430 


Birmingham, 552 

Bir, 611 

Biorneborg. 3888 ts | 
Biſcay, province of, 430 0 „4 
Black and White iſlands, -24 f 10! rooms nodes 
Black-water, river of, 604 10 
Blackneſs, caſtle of, 58g - 
Blegno, Valle di, 320 | 0 
Blekingen, province of, 91 

Blenheim-houſe, 563 | 
Blois, 481 i5Þ — 
Boats of Lapland deſeribed 99 © 47 
Bohemia, kingdom of in general, 1 58 

Bohus-Lehn, government of, 91 

Bois le Duc, 297 | ve (asl zum 26 61] 
Rollo; a food uſed to ſupply the want of bread; 742 
Bologna, city of, 376 12 1 
Bologneſe, ib. - 

Bolſena, 3868 I 

Bolzano, village of, 157 

Bonaire, iſland of, 714 

Bononian ſtone deſcribed, 376 

Boſnia, the country of, 28 

——— town of, 65 

Boſton, 557 © REP 

Boſton in New England, 660 _ 

Bothnia, the province of Eaſt, 88 

— the province of Weſt, 96 

Borgo, 88 | 

Bormio, or Worms, country of, 345 

Bornholm iſland, 120 

Boulogne, 466 ä 

Bouquetin, a deſcription of, 336 


471 


Bourbonnois, government of, 
Bourdeaux, 473 
Bourges, 470 

Box hill, 511 

Boyle; 612 

Bozen, 15 


Braganza, ib. 

Braidalbin, 590 ⸗ : TR 

Brandenburg, marquiſate of, in general deſcribed; 178 
——— City of deſcribed, 181 | 7 

Bareith, principality of, 220 

Anſpach, ptincipaliry of, 222 


Brafil, 716 Bi | 
—— its different inhabitants, their manners and cuſtoms, 
71 7 | 
— forces; and trade, 721 
Braſſa, 601 Ig, 
Braunſberg; 74 
Braunfels, 246 Ne. | 
Bread, a very remarkable kind made in Sweden, 83 
bos made in Iceland, 618 | 
Brecknockſhire in general, 576 
Brecen; or Brecknock, ib. 
Breda, 298 
Bremen, dutchy of, 200 
— City of, 201 
Bremgarten, 319 
Brent river, 526 
Breſangon, 458 
Breſcia, 358 | 
Breſlau, or Breſlaw, the principality of, 16s 
city of, ib, 
Breſt, 492 | 
Breton, iſland of Cape, 632 
Briangon, 457 
Bridge formed by a petrifying ſpring, 475 


| Biidgenorth, 554 


Bridges, remarkable ones in Peru, 760 
Bridge- 


1 4 N. 1 D 
Bridge-town, 701 A 0 £599 
Bridgewater, 528 ; 44216 10 4 
Brieg, principality and capital, 166 ess bse 
Brindifi, 406 do naten bytoy 
Briſach, Old, 271 fi dnn 2h = 
Briſgow, ib, IT! | Al. 
Briſtol, 527 


— ſtones, 534 
Brittany, province of, 491 
Brive le Galliarde, 476 


Brixen, the biſhopric of and * r 157 5 
Broek, village of, 292 


Browalla-heath famous for a you ought there LE 134! 


Brug, or Brieg, 326 
Bruges, 278 
Brunette fort, 346 
Brunn, or Brinn, 162 


Brunſwie Lunenburg, dutchy of, 202 A 


Lunenburg Hartz, 205 . 
——— Wolfenbuttle, dutchy Sal 409 

city of, 2070 -  fr15ugh 1 ak 
Bruſſels, 272 


IS og x19 , 
1011733 * 


Burntiſlan, or Burnt m0, 35 der d of aol 


Bizeſk; oy .! 01 — 
Buchan, 595 2 To wh Angel 


Buckeburg, 256 di Angels! 


Buckereſt, 30 
Buckingham, 537 
Buckingbaraſhire, ib. 
Buda, 131 

Budingen, 246 

Budiſſen, or Bautzen, 211 
Buenos Ayes, 772 
Bulgaria in generl,. 19 Tag! * 
Bull feaſts of Spain, 41 * 
— ladians deſcribed, 639 

Buildings of Ruſſia, 36 

Burgamot tree deſcribed, 698 

Burgos, 430 

Burgundy, circle of, 272 

or Franche Comte, earldom of, 458. | 
government of, 467 

Burlington, 654 

Burut iſland, Great and Leſſer, 24 

Bury St. Edmunds, 546 

Bute, ſhice of, deſcribed, 587 

ile of, ib. 
- Buxton-wells, an 


account of thoſe waters, 560 


C. 


CAbbaze, tree deſcribed, 675 
Cabrera, iſland of, 436 

Cacao-tree, 685 

Cadiz, 434 

Caen, 494 

Caerfilly, or Caerphilly, $76. 

Caermarthen, 575 

Caermarthenſhire ip general, ib. 

Caernarvon, 572 * 

Caernarvonſhire in general, ib. 

Caerwis, 571 

Caffa, the ſtreights of, 32 

—— the town of, ib. 

Cagliari, 341 

Calabria Citra, 405 

Ultra, ib. 

Calabrian mauna, ib. 

Calais, 465 

California, 729 

Callao, 766 

Calinburg, or Kallundborg, 120 

Calmar, 89 

Sound, ib. 

Calvary, mount in Stiria, 1 51 

Cambray, 462 

Cambreſis, ib. 

Cambridge, and its univerſity, 546 

Cambridgeſhire, ib. 

Cambridge in New England, 650 

Cammin, 185 


- * 
3193 
9 


14 


LY 


| 


_— Campen, 295 
| Campo Mayor, 442 


| Carlſruhe, 267 


E; MX. I 


Campagna di Romana, 38 
Campbell, 594 


Wer pa 735 
bay of, ib. 


9 29 3 * 
9 , 2 


Canada, or New France deſcribed, 6 
Canals of Pruſſia, 


WE in France for joining the ocean to the 
4 


ſy 


Mediterranean, 
L, zar 


a curious account of one in 
Candia iſlands in general, 23 
—— city of, 24 

Canes, ib. © 888 N 
Canes remarkable of Guayaquil n 756 
Canterbury, 505 

Cantyre, or Kintire, 594 

Cape Breton, iſland of, 632 

Francols, 707 

Capitanata, or the Capitanate, 40) 
Capo d'Iſtria, 359 

Capri, iſle of, 404 

Caprorola, palace of, 387 

Capua, 403 

Caraccas, country of, 747 

town of, ib. 

Cardiff, or Caerdiff, 576 

Cardigan, 574 

Cardiganſhire in genera], ib. 

Cardinals, their riſe, 375 0. 
Carelia, the diſtri of, 54 

Carinthia, dutchy of, 151 

Cariſto, mountain of, 21 

Carlingford, town and harbour of, 800 
Carliſle, city of, 565 

Carlowitz, 135 

Carlſbadt, 160 

Carlſberg, 242 

Carlſcron, or Carlſcroon, 92 


Carlftadt, go 

Carlſtein, citadel of, 161 

Carniola, dutchy of, 152 

Carnival and other diverſions at Venice, 350 
at Rome, 392 


| Caribbee iſlands, 690 


Carolina, North and South, deſcribed, 666 


manners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants, 669 
Carſe of Gowry, 590 
Carrick, 608 


| Carrickfergus, Enockfergus, 616 
| Carthagena in Spain, 424 


government or province of, 742 

city of, 745 

dreſs and manners of the inhabitaats, ib, 
Caſa del Campo, a royal ſeat, 426 

Caſca del Marmore, 385 

Caſerta, 403 


{| Caſhel, city of, 608 


Caſſal, 340 
Caſſava root, the manner of making it into bread, 686 
Caſſel, 241 
Caſſopo, 27 
Caſtel Nuovo, 137 
Roſſo, 21 
Caſtile, province of, 425 
New, 738 
Caſtri, 13 


Caſtro, dutchy of, 386 

Giovanni, 409 

Catacombs of Naples, 401 

Catalonia, province of, 420 

Cataract, a remarkable one in the interior country of Ame- 
rica, 641 

a remarkable one in New Jerſey, 654 

Catanea, 409 

Catayud, 423 

Caterlough, town of, 611 


Catharinchoff palace, 52 
Catherine, iſland of St, 721 
I 


Catherlogh, 


. * 
. 


Catherlogh, or Caterlough, county of, 611 


Cavan, county and town of, 615 gti der eee Cleve, dutchy of, 252 


1 
1 , 1140 1 


in Lancaſhire, 568 


g* 
73 4% 


Caudebec, 493 
Cave, a remarkable one 


Cavern, a remarkable one in Hungary deſcribed, 1299 


Caviar, how made, 39 
Cayenne, iſle of, 712 
Cedar-tree of Carolina, 667 
Cellerfeld, 206 n n ft 
Cennis, Mount, the manner of travelling over it, 334 
Cephalonia, iſland and city, 26 | FIG 
Cerigo iſland, 24 
Chagre river, 
Chalons, 466 
Chamberry, 335 
Chambord, 481 
Chamois goat deſcribed, 300 
Champagne, government of, 466 
Channercy, 597 
Charles's bath, 161 
Charles- town deſcribed, 671 
— in the iſle of Nevis, 693 
Chartres, 481 
Charybdis, whirlpool of, 408 
Chateau Cambreſis, 462 
Chatham, 506 
Chatſworth-houſe, 560 
Chaves, or Chavez, 446 
Chedder, a remarkable cavern near it, 526 
Chelmsford, 545 
Chelſea and its hoſpital, 542 
Chepſtow, 532 
Cherburg, 494 
Cherokee Indians, 643, 679 
Cherries of Virginia, 660 
Cherſoneſus, peninſula of, 17 
Cheſapeak-bay deſcribed, 659 
Cheſhire in general deſcribed, 569 
Cheſter, city of, ib. 
— county and town of, in Penſylvania, deſcribed, 656 
Cheſterfield, 561 | 
Cheviot, mountain of, 565 
Chiarenza, or Clarenza, 11 
Chiavenna, country of, 325 
city of, ib. 
Chicheſter, gg 
in Penſylvania, 656 
Chickeſaw Indians, 643 
Chicketaw Indians, 679 
Chieti, 407 
Chili in general, 773 
Chiloe, iſland of, 777 
Chimera, 28 
Chinch, that inſe& deſcribed, 664 
Chirimoya fruit deſcribed, 751 
Chiſwick, 544 
Chotzin, or Coczim, 31 
Chriſtiana, government of, 107 
Chriſtineaux Indians, 641 
Chriſtino, river of, ib. 
Chriftianſand, government of, 108 
— its capital deſcribed, ib. 
Chriſtianſtadt, 91 
Chriſtopher, St. iſland of, 69 f 
Chur, 323 
Cinnamon, or wild cianamon-tree, 685 
Cintra, mountain of, 444 | 
Circle of the Lower Rhine in general, 228 
Cirenceſter, 533 


= „ 


Cirknitz, the lake of, deſcribed, 153 | 


Ciron, or Chegoe, that inſe& deſcribed, 686 
Citadella, 437 

Citta Vittorioſa, 412 

Civita Caſtellana, 386 
— Vecchia, ib. ; 
Clackmanan, county of and capital, 596 
Clagenfort, 152 

Clamecy, 477 

Clauſenburg, 133 

Clauſthal, 206 

Glear,” Cape, iſland of, 607 


Vor. II. 


ö 


I; N D E X. 


Clermont, 47 


—— City of, 253 
Clinowo, or Kliuno, 28 
Clogher, 615 
Clonmell, 608 

Cloud, St. 489 


I |Coal-mines of Carliſle deſcribed, 566 


Cobham, 51: 

Coblentz, 232 

Coburg, city of, 189 

| principality of Saxe, 18g 

Cochecha, 651 

Cochineal inſeR deſcribed, 754 

Cockraw, mountain of, 583 | 
Cod, the manner of curing that fiſh in Newfoundland, 64 
Coesfeld, 248 . 
| Coffee-ſhrub deſcribed, 68 5 

Coignac, or Cognac, 

Coimbra, 44 * my 

Colerain, 616 

Cole's Cave in Barbadoes deſcribed, 6g$ 
Colleges of Ruſſia, 42 

Colouri iſland, 21 

Coins of Ruſſia, 40 

of Pruſſia, 76 

— of Denmark, 111 

of Hungary, 127 

— of the ſeveral Italian ſtates, 332 


| —— of Spain, 418 


—— of Germany, 139 
of Portugal, 439 
of France, 450 


— of England, 

— of Jamaica, 686 
Colberg, 185 

Colcheſter, 545 
Coldingham, 580 

Colmar, 460 

Cologne, electorate of, 232 
city of, 231 
Comorra, 133 
Conception, city of, in Chili, 776 
Condor deſcribed, 760 
Conflans, 487 

Connaught, province of, deſcribed, 612 
Connecticut colony of, 65 1 
Conſenze, 405 

Conſtance, biſhopric of, 261 
city of 262 

— lake of, ib. 
Conſtantinople deſcribed, 17 
Conſtitution of Poland, 59 
Convents of Ruſſia, 36 
Convicts, how treated in Carolina, 671 
Copiapo, 776 

Copenhagen, 116 
Coquimbo, 776 

Coral ſnake deſcribed, 744 
Corbach, 242 

Corby-caſtle deſcribed, 566 
Cordova, province of, 436 
city of, ib. 

Corfu iſland and city, 27 
Coriath, 12. 

Cork, city of, 607 

Cornwall, $30 

mines of, ib. 


Coron, 11 

Corſica, iſland of, 363 
Corunna, 433 

Corvo, iſland of, 447 
Collin, 185 

Coſſacs of Ruſſia, 44 
Cothen, 187 
Cotopaxi, volcano of deſcribed, 759 
Coventry, 551 
Coverden, 297 
Courland in general, 67 
Cowal, 594 


Cowes, 517 
90 


i 
Sev 6h 2 xx. F ; 8 
Coya, or Coyba, a moſt venomous inſeQ, 74h, ks pi Deventer, 295 129 , 56638073180 1c 
Coygach, diſtri& of, 597 8 * N. Devil- bird deſcribed, gd. 


Crabla, mountain of, 617 
Cracow, 64 

Cran, 132 

Craw-fowl, 6g1 

Creek Indians, 679, 643 - 
Crefeld, 255 
Cremas, 359 
Cremaſco, ib. 
Cremnitz, 131 
Cremona, 346 
Cremoneſe, ib. 
Crimea, peninſula of, 31 

Croatia in general, 135 
Cromarty, county of, aud 2 595 
Cronberg, or Kronberg, 230 8 
Croneburg, or Tavaſtheus, 88 
Cronſhloſs fort, 51 
Cronſtadr, ib. 
Cronſtadt, 134 
Croydon, 513 
Cruman, or Crumlow, 160 

Cuba, iſland of, 723 

Cuca, a deſcription of that valuable herb, 748 

Cujavia, the province of, 64 | 

Cul de Sac Robert, a bay of Martinico, 711 0 
Culebrilla, or little ſnake, a remarkable Ra 744 LE 
Culm, or Chelmno, 72 

Culmach, principality of, 220 

Culmbach, 2z1 

Cumana, 747 

Cumberland in general, 565 

Cunningham, 586 

Curaſoe deſcribed, 733 

Curiſche Haf, bay of, 75 

Cuſco, 767 
Currants of Zante, 26 

Cypreſs-tree of Carolina deſcribed, 657 


Cyr, St. 490 


Us 


5 * 


D. 


ALAN D, or Thalland, go 

Dalecarlia, province of, 94 
Dalkeith, 582 
Dalmatia, Turkiſh, deſcribed, 28 
——-— the kingdom of in genera), 135 
——-— Venetian, 136 | 
— —  Raguſan, 137 2 | | 
Danes, a particular account of their ſurrendering up their 

liberties, 112 
Dantzic, city of, 71 
Danube river and bridge deſcribed, 30 
Dardanells, two celebrated caſtles, 17 
Darking, 511 
Darmſtadt, 242 
Dartmouth, 529 
Date, or palm-tree, 680 
David, St. that city deſcribed, 575 | 
Dauphiné, province of, 456 
Dehen river, 545 
Dee river deſcribed, 585 
Degerby, or Louiſa,” 88 
Delaware Indians, 643 
— — river of, 655 
Delmenhorſt, county of, 258 
Delos, iſland of, 22 
Dematica, 17 
Demikarpi, or Iron Gate, 29 
Denbigh, 571 
Denbighſhire in general, ib. 
Denis, St. 490 
Denmark, kingdom of in general deſcribed, 109 
Deptford, 508 | 
Derby, 561 
Derbyſhire in general, 560 
Deroan, 594 
Deſarts of Servia, 29 
Deſeada, iſland of, 708 
Deſſau, 187 
Detmold, 260 
6 


_ | Deviz 


1 


Dumblain, 590 


ä — 


1 — = _ 


a 


Devil's coppers, a cavern ſo called, * 
, $23 

| Devonſhire, 528 . 
| Deuxponts, dutchy of, 245 
city of, ib, 


5 | : Diamonds, how diſcovered in Braſil, 717 
Dieppe, 493 


5 
3 * 


Dierdorf, 266 
Diet of che . of Germany, 143 
Dijon, 467 

Dillingen, 263 

Dillenburg, 260 

Dinant, 249 

Dingle, 608 

Dingwell, 

Dinkelſbuty 2 

Diſcoveries, new, in the Pacific ocean, 780 
Diver, that bird deſcribed, 14 
Diviſions of New England deſcribed, 648 
Doge of Venice, the ceremony of his marry 
Dogs of Greenland deſcribed, 621 

of Newfoundland, 631 

Dola, 458 

Dolgelly, 573 

Domeſneſs, promontory of, 70 

Domingo, St. or Hiſpaniola, 706 

city of, 707 

Dominic, iſland of, 696 

Don Coſſacs, 44 

the river of, 34 

Donegal, or Tyrconnel, county of, 616 
town of, ib. 

Donezan, diſtri of, 472 

Dorcheſter, 5 24 
Darlington, 563 
Dornoch, 596 
Dorpt, 350 
Dorſetſhire, 523 
Dort, 289 
Douay, 462 
Dover, 506 | 
in Penſylvania, 656 

Douglas, river of, 585 

Down, county of, 613 

Downpatrick, 614 

Dragonera, iſland, 436 

Drentha, or Drent, county of, 296 

| Drentheim, 109 

| Dreſden, 173 

Drio, 23 

Drobrudſch, diſtrict of, 20 

Drogheda, 609 

Droitwich, 55 3 

Dromore, 614 

Drontheim, government of deſcribed, 108 
Drubec, 192 

Drumlanric, 585 

Dublin, county and city of, 60g 
Dutcigno, or Dolcigno, 27 
Dulwich, and college, 513 
Dumbarton, 587 
Dumbartonſhire, or Lenox in general deſcribed, ib, 
Dumfries in general deſcribed, 585 

town of, ib. 


ing the ſea, 352 
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Dun, the lake of, 586 
Duna river, 50 
Dunald mill-hole, a remarkable cave in Lancaſhire, 568 
Dunbar, 580 
Duncannon, fort of, 611 
Dundalk, 609 

Dundee, 592 | 
Dungannon, 615 
Dungarvan, 608 
Dunkeld, 589 


N. 


. Dunkirk, 462 


Dunmow, 545 
Dunnamunde, fortification of, 50 


Duns, 


— 
— 


Dans, 579 

Dunſtable, 549 

Durazzo, 27 

Duren, 254 

Durham, biſhopric of, 563 

city of, ib, 

Duſſeldorf, 253 

Dutch, their manners and cuſtoms, 283 
—— American dominions, 713 
—— Guiana, 714 W 
Dwina, the river of, 34 

Dzaſlow, 166 


E. 


EL lk. the white tailed, deſcribed, 6h 
Eagles of Norway, 104 psf 

Eaſt Gothland, 89 

Eaton, or Eton, with its colle 

Eberſtein, county of, 271 ee 

Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, or territories of the pope, 374 _ 

its poverty, ib. 

Edioburgh, city of, deſcribed, 580 

Egra, or Eger, 161 

Ebrenbreitſtein, fortreſs of, 232 

Eichsfeld, territory of, 230 

Elabec, 205 

Eiſenach, principality of, 188 

Eiſleben, 191 

Eiflingen, 268 

Elbiog, 74 

Election of the emperor of Germany, 140 

Electoral Rheniſh circle, 228 

Elgin, county of, and capital, 598 

Elizabeth-hoff palace, 52 

Elks of Canada, 636 

— of Virginia, 662 

Elnbogen, 160 

Elſinore, 119 

Elvas, 442 

Elvers, a diminutive eel deſcribed, 5 26 

Ely, city and iſland, 546 | 

Embden, 258 

Embric, or Emmeric, 253 

Embro, or Lembro iſland, 21 

Embrun, of Ambrun, 457 

Emeric, or Embric, 2 

Emperor of — his title, 142 

England, church of, 497 

the titles of the king, his arms and forces by land 
and ſea, &c, 501 

Engliſh, their manners and diſpoſitions, 496 

tongue, in what manner it arrived at its preſent 

degree of perfection, ib. 

their religions, 497 

their learning, arts, viences, manufaQures, trades, 
and commerce, 498 

Ennis, 612 

Entre Douro e Minho, province of, 446 

Epſom, 513 

Equinoctial France, 712 

Erbach, county of, 227 

—— town of, ib. 

Erfurt, 231 

Erlang, 221 

Ermeland, province of, 74 

Ermine of Norway, 103 

Erie, lake of, 640 

Ertzgebirg, e of, 176 

Eſcurial palace and convent, 426 

Eſher, 512 

Eſkimaux, or Eſkimow Indians deſcribed, 630 

Eſſen, 255 

Efſex, county of, 544 

Eſtremadura, province of, 433 . 

— — 1 province of Portugal, 443 

Eſtrella, mountain of, £45 

Eſtremos, 442 

Engia ifland and town, 21 

Enniſkilling, 615 

Eunuchs of Turky, 8 
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Euripus, ſtreight of, 21 


. [ in New England, 651 


| Faltſhii, 31 


Evora, 442 
Europe in general, 3 


| Euſtatia, Mand of St, 713 5 
| Ex river, 528 e 


Exeter, 529 
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FFAENZA, 380 
Fair ford, 533 
Falkirk, 589 ; 
Falkland, 592 
Falmouth, 531 
Falſter iſland of, 121 


Falun, 94 

Fans, 381 
Farnham, 514. - 
Faro, 442 

of Meſſina, 408 
Favorita, a fine-ſeat of the margraye of Boden, 267 | 
Fayal, iſland of, 447 

Femeren, iſland of, 124 

Fermanagh, county of, 615 

Ferrara, 379 

Ferrareſe, ib, 

Fetiſlan, 29 

Fife, the county of, 591 

Fin-fiſh deſcribed, 621 $ 4 
Finland Proper, the province of, 87 

Fire- fly, a remarkable inſect, 668 

Fiſheries of the Dutch, 383 

Fiſher's iſland, 65 3 

Fiſh-wool deſcribed, 406 

Five Indian nations ſo called, 643 

Finme, 154 

Flanders in general, 277 

Flenſburg, 124 

Flenſburgewieck, famous gulph of, 124 

Flint, 571 | 

Fliatſhire in general, ib. 

Floating iſlands, 26, 464 

Florence, 367 


| Florentines, 370 


Florentino, 367 


Flores, iſland of, 447 


Florez, 468 

Florida, Eaſt and Weſt, 675 

Flour, St. 475 

Fluſhing, 293 
Fly-catcher, a remarkable in ſect, 693 N 
Foix, government of, 472 | | 


| Fontainbleav, palace of, 489 


Fontarabia, 431 

Forbidden-fruit-tree deſcribed, 698 

Forces, how raiſed, and by whom maintained in the Gery 
man empire, 144 

Foreſt Laplanders deſcribed, 98 

Forfar, 592 

Fork- tree deſcribed, 469 

Formentera, iſland of, 437 

Forres, 598 

Fort Louis, 460 

— Pitt, 679 


| — Royal, in Martinico, 711 


— 'Trinity, in Martinico, ib. 
— William, in New England, 650 
Foſſils of Sweden, 82 
of Tirol, 155 


— of Sileſia, 162 


Fourdon, or Mearns, 590 

Fowls how caught in Norway, 105 
France, kingdom of, 448 
Francfort, 243 

on the Oder, 182 


Franche Comte, earldom of, 458 
Frankenhauſen, 191 
Franconia, circle of, 218 


| Franſtadt, 


Franſtadt, 63 


Fraſerburgh, 59 ho tim y 1 


Frauenfeld, 316 5 " 
Fredericia, or Frederica, 122 | 


Fredericſburg, caſtle of, 119 " 


Frederick ſhall, 108 

Fredericſham, 

Frederickſtadt, 108 

————- in Denmark, 124 

Free provinces ſubject to the Swiſs cantons, 318 
Frejus, 456 x 
Freiſach, 152 | 

French, their perſons, dreſs, manners, &c. 449 
American dominions, 705 

Flanders, 461 . 
Hainault, 462 

Freſcati, 393 

Freyberg, or Fridberg, 77 

Freyburg, in Swabia, 271 Ay 
canton of, 312 

city of, 313 

Friedburg, 245 

Friedenſburg, palace of, 119 

Frieſland, Eaſt, in general, 257 

province of, 294 

Friſche-haff, bay of, 75 

Frontigniac, 471 

Frogs of Virginia, 662 

Froom river, 524 

Fulda, biſhopric of, 240 


— city of, ib. 
Fuligno, 384 
— iſland of, 120 
Furſtenburg, principality of, 270 
| G. 
(GAinſborough, 557 
Galicia, province of, 432 


Gall, territory of the abbey of St. 320 
— City of St. 321 | 

Gallican church, its privileges, 449 
Gallinazo deſcribed, 743 

Gallipoli, 17 

Gallipoli, 406 

Gallway, county and town of, 612 

- Gamlas-Carleby, 88 

Gamus, county of, 317 
Ganderſheim, 208 

Gar-fiſh deſcribed, 733 

Garioch, 591 

Garonne river, 448 

Gartina, 24 

Gaſcony, 474 | | 
Gaſter, or Gaftal, bailiwic of, 317 
Gaſtrickland, province of, 95 

Gaſle, ib. 5 | 

Generalité lands of the States General, 297 
Geneva, republic of, 328 

—— City of, ib. 

lake of, ib. w 
Genoa, republic of, 359 

city of, 361 

George, on the lake, St. 221 

George, St. 

— St. iliand of, 680 

Georgia, province of, 673 
Gerdanen, 79 


Gergenti, 410 Pp 
—— St. or St. Germain en Laye, 490 


Germano, —_— of $t. 402 
German - town, 65 

German empire in general, 138 
Gerona, 422 | 
Ghent, 27 

Giants +. Wi deſcribed, 618 
Gibraltar, 435 

Giengen, 270 

Gieſſen, 242 

Glacieres, or Ice valleys, 333 
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| Glaris, canton of, 310 
city of, 311 
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| | 
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Glaſgow, 584 


| Glaſtonbury, 528 
4 Glatz, county of and capital, 169/ 


Slogan, principality of, 167 
city of, id. 


| Glaucbe, 194 
| Glouceſter, 533 
Glouceſterſhire, 532 


Gluckſtadt, 197 | 


| Glutton of Norway, that animal deſcribed, 103 


Gmund, or Gemund, 269 

Gneſna, 64 

Goats of Norway, 103 2 

a remarkable inſtance of their courage, 779 

Gold how firſt diſcovered in Brafil, 717+ 

— — how found by the ſlaves in Braſil, ib. 

—— how extraded throughout the juriſdiction of Popayan, 
2 2 

—— and ſilver, the great quantity angually produced by 
Mexico and Peru, 731 | | 

Goldberg, 167 

Gordon caſtle deſcribed, 593 

Gorlitz, 211 

Goſlar, 206 


Goſport, 517 


mM Gotha, principality of Saxe, 188 


Gothard, St. a remarkable road over that mountain, 308 

Gothland, or Gottland, iſland of, go 

in general, 89 

Gottenburg, go 

Gottingen, 204 F 

Gottorp, or Gottorf, the caſtle of, 124 

Gozo, iſland of, 412 

Gracioſa, iſland of, 447 

Granada, or Grenada, iſland of, 704 ; 
province of, 424 | 

city of, ib. 

—-— New province of, 747 

Granadilla fruit deſcribed, 75 1 

Grand Chartreuſe, 457 

Grantham, 557 

Gratz, 151 

Gravelines, 462 

Graveſend, 507 

Gravoſa, 137 

Gray, 458 

Great Britain in general, 495 

| Great Poland, 63 

Greenland in general deſcribed, 620 

Greenlanders, their manner of catching fiſh, 622 

their notions of futurity, 624 

| their genius for poetry, ib. 

Greenlaw, 580 

Greenock, 587 

Greenwich, and its hoſpital, 507 

Grendenz, 73 | - 

Grimma, 176 

Griſons, county of,, 322 a 

Grimſel-bill, in Swiſſerland, 305 

Grimſkiar fort, 8g 

Grodno, 67 

Groningen, province of, 256 

— City of, ib. 

Grotto del Cani, 402 

——— of Pauſilipo, ib. 

—— ol the ſibyl Cumana, 403 

Oſcuro, 404 

Guadalajara, audience of, 733 

— city of, ib. 

Guadaloupe, iſland of, 508 

Guadiana, river. of, 413 

| Guamanga, 766 

Guatimala, audience of, 733 

New, city of, ib. * 

G uanaco deſcribed, 769 | 

| Guano deſcribed, 732 — Q 

Goaſtalla, dutchy of, 348 | - 


4 Guava- 


Guava·- tree deſcribed, 699 
Guayaquil, territory of, 755 
— city of, 


this country, 755 
Guben, 212 
Guelderland, 287 
Gueret, 476 
Guernſey, iſland of, 518 
Guienne and Gaſcony, 473 
Guildford, 511 
Guipuſcoa, 430 


the infinite number of m 


Gulls, very miſchievous in St. Kilda, 602 


Gumbinnen, 81 


Gunnerſbury-houſe, 544 
 Gultro, 195 


H. 


AARBURG, 202 
Hachenburg, 266 


Haddington, or Eaſt Lothian in general, 580 


Hadina, or Haddington, ib, 
Haerlem, or Harlem, 289 
Hague, 292 


city of, ib, 
Hall, 156 

—— in Magdeburg, 194 
—— in Swabia, 268 
Halland, province of, g1 
Hallifax, 563 


Halſingland, province of, 95 
Ham, 253 

Hamburg, 197 

Hamelen, 204 
HFamilton, 584 
Hampſhire, 514 


Hampton-couct palace, 543 
Hanau, county of, 243 
city of, ib. 
Hanover, dutchy of, 202 
—— City of, 204 
Harfleur, 495 

Harjedalen, province of, 96 
Harlech, 573 

Harlem, or Haerlem, 289 
Harlingen, 295 
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Hartford, 548 


Hartz, 206 
Havannah, 724 

hiſtory of, ib, 
Havelberg, 183 
Haverford-weſt, 575 
Havre de Grace, 495 
Harwich, 545 
Hawks of Virginia, 662 
Hay, 570 


Hedemora, 94 
Heidelberg, 237 
Heilbron, 269 
Heiligenſtadt, 230 
Heilſberg, 74 
Helgeland, iſland of, 125 
Helier, St. 518 
Hellbrun, 218 


Helmſtadt, 91 
Helſingfors, 88 
Henneberg, county of, 227 
Heraclea, 16 
Herculaneum, its ruins, 403 
Herford, 256 
Herefotd, 534 

Vor. II. 


Harris iſland, 597 _ 


Hainault, Auſtrian part of, 28 
Halberſtadt, principality of, 208 


in Nova Scotia, 634 
province of New, 65 r 


Hampton, in New England, ib, + 


Hartfordſhire, or Hertfordſhire, ib. 


-, . 


Heathcock, the brown ſpotted of America, 642 


Hell-kettles in Durham, an account of, 564 * _ 


uſkettos and rats in 
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Herefordſhire, 534 
Hermanſtadt, 134 


Hermitage, a remarkable one near Freyburg, 313 


—— cut in a rock near Nantz, 491 
Hernoſand, 96 | 


Heron, the extraordinary age of one, 214 
Herrenhauſen, 204 | 

Herrenhuth, 211 

Hersfeld, principality of, 246 

 —— town of, ib. 

Hertfordſhire, or Hartfordſhire, 548 
Herzegowina, 28 ; 46 
Heſſe Caſſel, ſtates of, 241 
—— Darmſtadt, ib. | 
—— landgraviate of, 240 
Hieres, 456 
Hildburghauſen, 189 
Hildeſheim, biſhopric of, 209 
city of, 210 
Hillſborough, in Ireland, 614 
Hirſchberg, principality and capital, 167 
Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, iſland of, 706 


| Hiſtory of the Turks, 6 


of Conſtantinople, 17 

of Moldavia, 30 

of the Walachians, ib. 

of Crimea, 31 6 
of Livonia and Eſthonia, 49 
of Courland, 67 

of Samogitia, ib. 

of Pruſſia, 76 

of Sweden, 84 

of the Hungarians, 127 

of Dalmatia, 135 

of the Germans, 140 

of Sileſia, 164 

of Anhalt, 186 

of the United Netherlands, 285 
of Swiſſerland, 302 

of Genoa, 360 

of Naples, 398 

of Spain, 418' 

of Portugal, 440 REN 
of France, 451 | 


Bay 


of Nova Scotia, 634 

of New Vork, 653 

of New Jerſey, 655 

of the firſt ſettlement of Penſylyania, 656 
of Maryland, 658 

of Virginia, 664 

of Carolina, 672 

of Georgia, 674 

of the ſettlement of the Bermudas, 681 
of the Bahama iſlands, 68 2 's 
of Jamaica, 689 

of St. Chriſtopher's, 691 * 
of Antigua, 694 

of the iſle of Nevis, ib. 

of Montſerrat, 695 

of St. Lucia, 696 

of Dominica, ib. 

of St, Vincent, 697 

of Barbadoes, 702 

of Guadalupe, 70g 

of Martinico, 711 

of Brafil, 722 

Hochſtet, 215 

Hofmark-Furth, 222 

Hogs of Virginia, 66 

Hohenlohe, county of, 226 
Hohenzollern, principality of, 270 
Holland in Pruſſia, 80 

province of; 288 

Holſtein, dutchy of, 196 

Holywell, 571 / 

Homburg, 242 

Honey-tree deſcribed, 661 

Horſes of Norway, an account of, 103 


— of Carolina deſcribed, 668 
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of England, 500 RJ 
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Horſes, the manner of hunting the wild ones, 668 Ipſwich, 546 
Horſham, 510 ” | Ireland in general, 604 


Hoya, county of, 256 Iron-wood, 695 
* Hoy, iſland of, 599 Irwin, 586 
Hudfon's-bay, an account of, 627 | Iſchia, iſland of, 404 
river, 652 Iſenburg, 192 
Hull, or Kingſton upon Hull, 562 Upper, 246 
Humming- bird, 662 Iſerlon, 253 
Hungary, kingdom of in general, 125 Iſlandſholm iſland, 95 1 
Hungary Proper, 129 Iſle of Angleſey, 572 
Upper, ib. of Man, 570 
Lower, 130 Iſay, 270 
Hunſberg, mountain of, 89 Iſola Bella, 342 
Huron, lake of, 640 2 Madre, ib. 
Huntingdonſhire, 5 49 Iſſoudun, 478 
Huntingdon, 5 50 Iſtria, peninſula of, 259 
Huy, or Hui, 294 Italian bailiwics ſubject to the Swiſs cantons, 319 
Italians, their language, manners, &c. 331 
| I, Italy in general, 330 
AEN, 436 Itzehoa, 197 | 
Jagerndorf, principality of, 169 Juan Fernandez, iſland of, 778 
city of, ib. Jucatan, province of, 735 
Jago, St, 724 ng 151 
— de Compoſtella, St. 433 ves, St. 580 
— de Guatimala, St. 735 Ivica, or Yvica, iſland of, 437 
—— St. the capital of Chili, 775 Juliers, dutchy of, 254 
Jamaica, iſland of in general, 683 city of, id. 
James-town, 664 Jura, iſland of, 594 
Jamtland, province of, gf Jutland in general, 121 
' Janna, the antient Theſſaly, 13 | 
—— or Jannina, 14 | K, 
Jaroſlaw, 66 | 
Joly, 31 K Aminiac Podolſki, 66 
* Jauer capital and principality, 166 ä 8 * Karaſbazar, 32 
Iceland in general, 617 Kaſmark, or Keſmark, 130 
Ida mount, 23 Kanſbeuren, 270 ; 
Idra, or Ydra, 154 .... | Kelfo, 583 
Jean Pie de Port, St. 473 Kempten, 270 
edburgh, 543 3. Kendal, 567 
» 188 . | Keaſington, its palace, 543 
enipab, a deſcription of that fruit, 517 | Kent, county of, 505 
erſey, iſland of, 517 | county of, in Penſylvania, 656 
| Jerſeys, province of the two, 654 Kermes deſcribed, 55 * 
1 Jeſuĩts- bark - tree deſcribed, 754 I Kerry, county of, 608 
| Jeſuits, a particular account of their miſſions in Paraguay, | Kerſh, 32 
770 I Keſſel, 74 
Iglan, 162 | Kexholm, diſtri& and town of, 54 
Lantz, 323 | Kidderminſter, 553 
lay, or Iſla iſland, 594 | | Kiel, 197 
Ildephonſo, palace of St. 426 Kiew, the government of, 44 
Illinois Indians, 678 Kilda, St. iſland of, 601 
Imola, 380 | | | | Kildare, county of and capital, 610 
Indian-fig, or prickly-pear, that plant deſcribed, 667 Kilkenny, county and town of, 611 
\ Indians inhabiting the weſtern coaſt of Hudſon's-bay de- Killalo, 612 
WX ſcribed, 628 . Killeleagh, 614 


of Canada, their manner of hunting wild bears, 636 | Killogh, or Port St. Ann, ib. 
de different triþes of the interior country deſcribed, | Kincardinſhire, or Mearns, 590 


W 643 Kincardin, town of, ib. 
of Florida deſcribed, 677 { RS King's-county deſcribed, 610 
Indigo, how made in Carolina, 670 | I | Kingſton upon Thames, 511 
Ingolſtadt, 214 IHE in Jamaica, 688 
Ingria, or Peterſburgh, province of, 51 | x Kinſale, 607 
Ink-fiſh deſcribed, 104 2 Kiovia, or Kiow, the palatinate of, 66 
Inn, river of, deſcribed, 15 5 Kiow, or Kiew, city of, 45 
Innerlochy, Inverlochy, or Fort William, 593 I Kircudbright, or Lower Galloway, the ſtewartry of, 535 
Inquiſition, its power limited in Spain, 414 town of, ib, | | 
Inſterburg, 81 Kirkaldy, 592 
Inſpruck, i 56 74 Kirkwall, 600 
Interior country of North America deſcribed, 639 Knapdale, 594 
Inverary, 594 I Kneihb-hof ſuburb, 77 
® Taverneſs, 593 I ] Kolding, 122. 
Inverneſsſhire, ib. I | Kongſberg, 107 
Johanneſburg, 81 IXonigingratz, 160 
Jobanneſberg, deſart of, 70 | _ | Konigſberg, 77 
John, the monaſtery of that Saint deſcribed, 23 I Konigſtein fort, 175 
iſland of St. 633 Konigſtuhl, an antiquity, 235 
d' Angeli, St. 476 | .....: I Koſlow, 31 : 
Jona, iſland of, 594 \ ,+...1 I Kremfier, 162 ; 
Tonian iſlands in geberal, 26 5 Kreutz, 135 


ö 


Jonkioping, 89 | 'Kronberg, 


1 


Kronberg, 230 
Kuſtrin, 182 


Kyle, 586 
L. 


[ Abyriath, a famous one, 24. 
Lachan, 310 | 

Ladoga, the lake of, 34 | 
Lzmus, a very remarkable animal deſcribed, 103 
Lago Maggiore, or Lago di Locerno, 342 
Lagos, 442 
Laguna del Eſpiritu, or the lake of the Holy Ghoſt, 676 
Lake Indians, 639 | 
Laland, or Lolland iſland, 121 
Lama deſcribed, 769 
La Marche, government of, 476 
Lambeth, 514 
La Mothe, waters of, 457 
Lambatcht, 153 
Lancaſhire in general, 567 
Lancaſter, ib. . 
Lanciano, 407 
Landaff, 576 
Land-crabs deſcribed, 693 
Landec, diſtri of, 170 
Lander, 580 
Land-pike deſcribed, 693 
Laneſborough, 336, 609 
Lanerk, 584 
Langanico, 11 
Langeland, iſland of, 12r} 
Langenau, 30 
Langenſalza, 172 
Languedoc, provinte of, 469 
Laon, 490 
Landſhut, 214 
Lariſſa, or Larſo, 14 
Larnerk, or Clydſale, in general, 584 
Larta, 28 
Laſcland, 97 
Las Blades iſland, 436 
La Paz, dioceſe of, 769 
city of, ib. 
La Serena, 776 
Laval, 48 

Lauenburg, or Lawenburg, dutchy of, 200 
Lavie, that fowl deſcribed, 62 
Lauis, or Lugano, diſtri of, 320 
Launceſton, 5 31 
Lavora, territory of, 398 
Lawrence, St, river of, 636 
Lead-mines of Cardiganſhire, 574 
Leeds, 562 
Leghora, 372 
Leiceſterſhice in general, 555 | 
Leinſter, province of in general, 608 
' county of, 611 
Leipſic, circle of, 176 
Leith, 582. 
Leith-hill, the fine proſpect it affords, $11 
Leitrim, county and town of, 612 
Lemberg, 66 | 
Lemego, 445 
Lemgow, 260 
Leogane, 707 , 
Leominſter, or Lempſter, 5 34 
Leon, province of, 432 
——- City, ib. 
Lenben, 151 5 
Lepanto, 13 | 4 
Lepſina, ib. 
Lerwick, 601 
Leſkarel, 531 | 
Leuck, 326 1 ons 
Levinia, 587 : 
Leutkirch, 270 
Leutomeritz, 161 
Leutſchan, 130 
Lewarden, 294 
: Lewes, 509 


KY. 


| Lobenicht, 7 


| Lough-lene, lake of, ib. 


Litchfield, 
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Lewis iſland, 

Leyden, 290 * 

Liban, 69 

Lichtenſeig, 321 

Lick, 81 

Lid river, 329 

Liege, biſhopric of, 248 

— City of, 249 

Liffey river, 604 

Lignitz capital and principality, 107 

Lima, audience of, 760 

—— city of, its extraordinary ſplendor, 763 

— earthquakes at, ib, . | 

—— the perſons, dreſs, manners, diſeaſes; arid trade of 
the inhabitants, 762 

Limburg, 276 

Limoges, 476 

Limoſin government, ib. 

Lincoln, city of, 556 

Lincolnſhire in general, ib. 

Lindau, 269 

Lingen, county of, 255 

— City of, ib. 

Lintz, 150 | 

Linlichgow, or Weſt Lothian in general, 58g 

— town of, ib. 

Liparean iſlands, 410 

Lipari, or Lipara, iſland of, ib. 

Lippe, county of, 260 

Lipto, county of, 130 

Liſbon, 443 

—— great earthquake there, 444 

Liſle, 462 

Liſmore, 608 

Liſſa, 64 


554 | 

Lithuania in general, 66 

Lithuania, Little, 80 

Little Poland, 64 

Livadia, or Greece Proper, 12, 13 
Liverpool, 568 

Livonia and Eſthonia, provinces of, 48 
—— Palatinate, 67 

Lizards, troubleſome at Naples; 396 
Lobel, mountain of, 152 


Locarno, or . 320 

Lochaber, 593 

Logan or rocking-ſtone deſcribed, 531 

Logwood-cutters deſcribed, 689 

Londonderry, or Colerain, county of, 616 

— City of, ib. 

— —— in New England, 651 
536 


London, 

Longford, county and town of, 60g 
Long iſland, 653 | 

Lonſdale, 567 | | 
Loretto, 382 . ; 
Lorne, diviſions of, 594 a 
Lorrain, dutchy of, 460 | 
Los Angelos, or province of Tlaſcala, 735 
Los Charcas, or La Plata, audience of, 767 | 
Loughborough, 556 | | 
Lough-dirg, 616 
Lough-erne, lake of, 615 


Lough-ſwilly, 616 > 
Lough-neagh, lake of, 605 
Louiſiana, 705 
Louiſburgh town and fort, 632 | 
Louis, St. 707 x 
Louvain, 272 
Lower Auſtria, 147 | 
— Carniola, 153 
— Hungary, 130 
— Rhing, circle of the, 228 
Lowth, county of, 608 
Lubbecke; 252 
Lubec, 199 
Lubin, 167 

6 Lublin, 
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of 3 Mark, ny of 253 
Lublin, 65 | N | Marlborough, 523 
Lucca, republic of, 364 e Marly, palace of, 487 : 
—— city of, ib, OE RES Marmouſet deſcribed, 300 | 
— government, ib. 5 | | Marpurg, 242 | 
Lucia, St. iſland of, 696 I Marſeilles, 455 
Luckiw, 212 „ Marten of Norway, 12 
Lucko, or Luceorien, 66 | N Martins, iſland of St. 713 
Lucern, canton of, 398 ä RE. ps phos 710 * 
——— city of, ib. 8 | |. | | Mpryborough, or Queen's-town, 61t 
Lucrine lake, 403 + | | FEI AT N 257 SY 
Ludlow, 553 h 5 Maſovia, province o 
Ludwigſburg. palace of, 266 * | 2 5 N * 7 * 6 
Lueg. citadel of, 154 | 7 | Maſter, 28 1 
Lugano, of Lauis, ciſtrict of, 320 9 | ' Matera, 406 * * | | 
Lugarus, or Locarno, 320 25 ** 1 , Maur de Foſſez, St. 483 b 
Landy Wand, %: eee 
Lundy ifland, 530 | * * ayenfe 
— 47 of, 201 | e ary or Val Maggia, diſtrict of, 320 
Lunenburg Zell, principality of, ON 4; | EY Mayo, county and town of, 612 - 
. Luneville, 1 * * A _ | Meath, counties of Eaſt and Weſt, 609 
Luſatia in general, 210 LIES" _ | Meaux, 467 
Lyme, * T* an > Mecas, . "a; vlcano of deſcribed, 780 
Lynn-Regis, 558 n a Mechigan, lake of, 1 105 5 
Lyonnois, government of, 468 | by I Mechlin, 276 | 
Lyons, ib, manu Mecklenburg, dutchy of, 5 3 
Luxemburg dutehy, 276 * 5 / | Medelpad, province of, 93 
r city of, 277 1 12 : Medway river, 505 2 N 
"YEA A Meinungen, 227 & 
MCA. a feightful ſnake deſcribed, 755 5 N 137 „1 39 boa 
Macas, government.of, 754 - LENT -— 0 Meline, 160 | 
; Macclesfield, 569 1 , Mellingen, . 8 Sti ct 
Macaw deſcribed, 732 * +, 1 Melroſs, or Mailroſs, 583 {Ca do 29041017 4 1 
Macedonia in general, 14 * n I 
Madre, a beautiful ifland, 342 &. hes 4 Memmingen, 269 | Sp 
es . aili wic of, 320 * 
p 2 1 king's palace of, 117 ok ige Mendip hill, 525 2 3 nee ci „lb zl 30 2 nor 
Ieftrich, "ge, 3 I I Menteith, 590 2 . 
: Mafra, 444 Wan Mentz, electorate of, 228 i £545 5 nat, 
"FE, Magdalen's cave deſcribed, TY | BD? ebnen WIE =2g 33 
Magdeburg. dutchy of, 192 A bn 4 1 Meran, 187 ee w__ 
wr ity of, 193 2 a ee | Mergenthal, 227 | 155 bo | 
Magic-drums of Lapland, 109... 446 | Mergantheim, ib. Ma 
4 Maidenhead, 521 | | 1 Mericaſah, a deſcription of the fruit, 77 5 . 
Maidſtone, 506 - | 07 A Merionethſhire in general, 573 . 
Maina, 12 aT 1 | | {| Merſburgh dutchy, 177 
—— province of, 482 T: 1 city of, ib. 
Majorja, iſland of, 435 .) r I Merſburg, 262 
3 ' _ —.  . - cirof; ib. I 1 M$ Meffin, 461 
Maize, or Indian corn, 682 0 Meſſina, 409 
alaga, 425 e +1 j 
E Maloes, St. 492 0 ö ' Mexicarfs, different ranks of people amongſt them, 739, 
F N Malta, iſle of, 410 * do O07 12% v | {| — perſons, dreſs, en 1 os 
knights of, 411 | vals, Kc. 35 . 
\ ton of, 412 92 Mexico, or New Spain, 731 
Malveſia, iſland of, 12 | , — el New, 729 
DEE 8 oy - ib. 4 N 2 city of, 733. F 
Man, the ifle of, 570 Herren FA ; TT 
| , Manchaneel-tree e came e 619: | — ally ru » 943 „ ba „mus 
4 F FV 
4 4 4" F Middleſer, county of, 538 . 
Manheim, 23 eis er ddle wich, 
Manna of Pruſſia, 75 F 125 = = 1; "0M bſhire 9 1% 
Mans, 482 = YM RL R . | Miguel, iſland of St. 447 | 
Mansfeld, county of, 191 * eln don Mite, dutchy 33 80: 
n of, 192 5 fondle: ——— City of, 343 3 
Mansfie 560 | 2 eee ee d- haven, 
MY ery * EET ONE e ee — porernment of the canto of Bern in Sofa, 
city ot, 1 DOR . a * 06 
Maracaibo, 747 8 - Me iſland, 22 T | 
Mardyke, 463 „rn eee was Anden, principality of, 251 tt 2 75 5 
Margrabowa; 84 d ISI eo city of. ib, "DRE 1 
Margaretta iſland, 727 97 1.5 egen —— Mindelheim, lordihip 01 7 7 Te fil 
Marienburg province, 73 940 Wenn — eity of, ib. 7 EY" 
—— city of, ib, | bed 1 (144924 6e 4 Minorea, land ef, 436 ane 
Marienthall, 227 des an 1 Minſk, 67 DES» 0G 55 
: Mrienverder, 79 t. 708. , QQ** 209 IF Miranda de Douro, 446 | 1 ge SAS 
Mairigalante, iſland of, 708 ina A 658 8 32 ˙ ' 
daariog, the republic of St. 365 | Ee | Mifauris, ls Fe ; | | Miſaurt 
77 5 2 55 
8 | 
2 
. - hp 


Moſcow, government of, 46 
city of, ib. | "001 
Moſques of Adrianople, 16 

Montſerrat, dutchy of, 340 

Moulios, 477 

Mountain Laplanders deſcribed, 5 


1 


— 


Neumarkt, 194 
Neuſohl, 131 


Neuſtadt, 1 
Neuſtadt, 424 of, 177 


Newark, $59 


government and innate . 


x 


| .D 
T4 * 
4 | df 4 ' 
1 N . . 
A o 4 
Miſauri ladians, 6 HET % v1 | Nairn, coun of and capital, 18 Tt borgo vH 
Miſoia, or — margravate ns deſcribed, 173 # 80 fs 2 of, ib. g 598 d 40 9292 
Miſra, 11 « 0 314460 4 — city of, ib. To do bust 
Miſſe, that plant deſcribed, 8 3; Fe — | | Nancy, 460 T 174 
Mififfippi river and back ſerlements deed, 678 .} | | Nantwich, or Namptwich, 5G 68 
Mittau, 69 04 | Nantz, or Nantes, 491 F „Ubi % ol 
Modena, dutchy of, 348 e945 Naples, kingdom of, 395 ITY" 
city of, ib. 14d Jo e 1 city of, 3299 * | 
Modon, 11 04 if | catacombs of, 401 t 
Mocking- bird, 662, 669 a9 - | [Napoli di Romania, 12 þ 0 85 
Mohawk river, 652 e. 24 Narbonne, 470 
Mohilow, 67 INarni, 385 7 
Mohock Indians, 643 Ns . niνοα I Narva, 51 % lee 
Mobrungen, 80 | * | 2) | Narval, or ſea-unicorn deſcribed, 5 $*5 0. 
Moldavia in general, Upper and Lover, 50 „0 Naſkow, I21 2 
Mole or Molſey river, 5 %᷑ę ́=ʒ ian 25: Naſſau-Dietz, 246 N 
Mona, Moen, or Moon iſland, tao Naſſau Dillenburg, principality of, 266 
Monaghan, county and town of, 618 n INaſſau- Siegen, principality of, id. 
Monmouth, 332 INavarino, 11 
Monmouthſhire, ib. | | Navarre, province of, 430 80 
Mons, 280 government of French, 422 
Montagnes Maudites, or Curſed ——— LY *.7 | | Navarreins, 473 
Montcallier, caſtle 1 339 8 © | Navmburg, circle of, 1h77 © #17 
Montargis, 2 r of), 1240 | | city of, ib, 67 7 as 
Montauban, 474 e: Jo 211511109 (81 | Neapolitans, thelr manners and cuſtoms, 97 etl} 
Monte Fiaſcone, 386 | |Neath, $967 1 
Montgomery, 574 _ | Negroes, how wines in ee on 
Montgomeryſhire in general, 573 —— cruelly treated at Jamaica, 687 
Montpellier, 471 | % eb their manners and cuſtoms, ib, Pp 
Montroſe, 593 A | Negropont iſland, 2: $55 „ 
. Montſerrat, iſland of, 6 ¶9898 444 — — — town of, ib, F£1 99] 
Montreal, iſland of, 639 95 INeiſe principality, 108 G 
city of, ib,” A% | |] — city of, ib. 88 do 23mbv4 
Mooſe, that animal deſeribed, 648 beg | Nemea, 12 | 
Moja-mops, a tree from — is prepared an admirable Neots, St. + * 
Viarniſn, 748 Fo | Neva river, 52 | 
Moravia,. marquiſate of, 161 ot leg 190 Neuburg, dutchy of, 213 
_— the peninſula of, 11 Neuenburg lake, 327 | 9 (6, 
Morlachia, 136 © | Nevers, 477 radeln 
More-park, 514 + 6; Nericia, province of, 64 It a 
Mors, principality of, 256. vw & Neufchatel, principality of, 327 081 
Morſe, an amphibious a n 521 city of, 328 5 
Mortagne, 482 seen. | Nevis, iſle of, 692 * 6 


* 


ol dn 
Mount Athos, I Newburg, or Neokaiy, 21 7 2 + (3 
——— Miſery, - EP hill fo called, 65% Newbury, 521 : | 7% mad210 
Muddy river, 210 Newcaſtle under Line, 554 $27. len 555 2 80 
Moudon, palace of, 489 upon Tyne, 564 : ne, 
| Mull, ifland of, 594 | I New England, government of, 647 11 — — 
Mullingar, 6095747 $040 #11 Newfoundland in general deſcribed, 69 Tha: - _ 
Munden, 146, 205 New Hampſhire, province of, oon 510 
Munich, 213 New Haven, town of, in New England, CY ) 
Munjac, a bitumin6us fabſtance Gut at Barbadobs, % New Holland, 780 oer go ali — 
Munkals, caſtle of, 130 ' New Mark of broadendurg, 182 02 Bai 
Munſter, biſhopric of, 248 New Mexico, 729 Is tum 
city of, ib, £4 egen © | New Park, 513 51095 bots? , 
— province of j in general, 667 — Newport in Flanders, 280 81 10 
Munfterberg, principality of, 0 4 10. | in the iſle of Wight, 817 a 
— — city of, ib. | — . in New England, 652 * :-347 
ö— baſha — q + web 613 | * \ 1 
uſk- rat of Canada, ewton, 517 5 Size 
Muſk-herb, 695 New York, government of, 652 BLEQHMEq Ma 
p . u f very ina cd, 6 ——— city of, 653 2 D 01208 
Murcia, province of, 1 .) | Nice in Piedmont, 349 51 1 
— ä — city of, . N Nicopoli, 20 . | 
Mycene, 12 dez uv 4 —— 121 þ 0 
Mycone iſland, 22 | a Nieper, the river of, 34 N ; 
—=— city of, ib. Nightingale of Virginia, 662 ; & #1410 
Myrtle, the manner of making candles of . of that Nigua, a'troubleſome inſed, mo” --- * 
ſhrub, 660 | | '| Nikioping, 93 © ul 0 G 
1b Mo $7 Nimeguen, 287 Gr H 
6 N. , .] Niort, 479 _ obs, nero 
AAS, 610 *£4 ©] Nippifſong Indians, 639 eben ano 
Nadendahl, 88 ee 1 A. £8 
Vor. II. , | | i] 98. | ot te 55 Nimnei 


1 


1 * ® E N. 


Niſhnei Novogrod government, * nt 


+a a 


— City of, ib. IS 105 ran] 
Niſida, iſland of, 404 bi | 
Niſmes, 471 | b 
Niſſa, 29 ie! 0 412 4 


Nithſdale, or Nidiſdale, 58 3 


Nivernois, 477 det | 48 
Nixia iſland, 23 Let d — 
Nogay Tartars, 31 03 4-4 rr 
Normandy, province of, 493 1 | 6/1 


Norden, 258 

Nordheim, 205 

Nordland-in general, 95 

' Nordlingen, 268 e e 
Norfolk, 557 FN TS 
Notkioping, 89 ng” 


Oporto, 446, A 
Obe, that anĩmal deſeribed, 66 512 


Oranienbaum, 187 85 02 
Oranſe, 433 ANGEL 


* 


Orvietano, territory of, 304 | 
Orvieto, ib. "20 aulit; 
Oſnabrug, biſhopric of, 250 

city of, ago 6 Aaxtnztsb ant 
Oftend, 279 15 f 456d Uns 
Olterode, 205 

Oſterrode, 80 345 do v1 
Oſwego, river of, 641 OI 1 
Otranto, country of, 406 


city of, ib. 0% 8080 
Ottoſchatz, 136 '+ 
Oviedo, 431 
Overyſſel provinee, 295 22 


Ouſe, river in Suſſex, 5 

Owl, the great horned-deferibed, 642 
Oxford and its univerſity, 535 * > 
in Penſylvania 6 ' 1 + 


Northampton, 35, * fag. 24 2 
Northamptonſhire, ig. „ | Oxfordſhire, 534 © 65 bh . 
North ſutland, 121 x 1 SN 
— Leitb, 582 e 220776 rere P. 
Northumberland, 5 oa nn - —| 
Northwich, 569 Th nn omeve} Rt] PACE ocean, a continent _— ay ande, there bee 
Norway, kingdom of in general, enge ite iy * little Known, 780 
Norwich, city of, 558 * 10 vi IPacifications of Ghent, the ohe ticles of it, 278 
Nottingham, 5 na6#\ | 219066 PaQta Conventa, contents of, 59 
Nevdwod, or , i porernment and city eme Paderborn, biſhopric of, 247 : GY; 
48 „ 11 iD city of, ib. 47: 
. 6 $80 n, l ben Ut | — Padua, 355 RC ene ats 
Noyon, 490 i ne 2 bas eee n ft Paduan, ib, 
Nurenberg, 222 s Palatinate, Upper, 215 
Nuovo Caſtel, 137 i Ny a — of the Uppet Rhine, 235 
Nyborg, 120 don wlll | Palermo, 409 ASS 
Nyland, proviace of, 88 61 0 — Palmeto- tree, 680 
Ny ſlot, 55 I of Palme-oil-tree of Bar badoes deferibed,- 69 
IT. -/* | Varhbimbres, & very-temarkable phmhomenon obſerved up: 
O. 1 on that mountain, 760 
T 9 412745 el © Pampeluna, 430 1031 40 $15 
On. province of, 79 W 21 2 2202 Panama, 741 Ji + 44647 
Ochres of Somerſetſhite, 526 panther deſcribed, 661 
Oczakow Tartars, 31 10 ohen, rye} Paola, or Paula, 405 
Odenſee, 120 AA | Papau-tree deſcribed, 607 ess vio wi 
Oder river, 163 8er do vil - - — | Paraguay, 7 as cu, 
Adenburg, or _—_ me” I | Parakeet, that bird deſcribed, 668 
Ocland, iſland of, 89/7 - HITIOT * 1105092920692 KU Parchim, 195 to Inga 
Oels principality, 168 zei AZramu A | Pardubice, 160 Qt 
Oeſel, province of, 51 I | Parichia, 23 Si vlqonaint:s 1 
Oettingen, county of, 270 O24 Hu ye TY Paris, 482 rt 0 TR 
city of, ib. Ii Jo Sn 1h fragt Parma, dutchy of, 347 | 
Offenbach on 5 Maine, 246 „ eee 348 eee e 
Ohio, river of, 679 "ix qt102997 T0 een iſland, 22 : 7 
Okeham, 556 1:7; URS Farret river, 526 81. ie 
Okey, or Wokey- hole, 525 „„ | Partridges of , defcribed, 5 800 ,7 
Oldenburg, ny | 4 J any; t = -— | Paſley, or Paſlay, 587 EF * 5 
.— COuncy of, 459 a mmerog Paſſau, 216 
city of, 1. legal bes! Patagonia, and the manner of hunting CO foe hci 
Old Mark in Branden 85 * 1 291414 4 hides, 772 ( 
Oleron, 473 3:3 baton 75 30 awo! ' | Patino, or Palmora iſland, 23 | 
iſle of, 40 os + Patras, or. Patraſſu, 123k ner 
Olika, 66 8 1 dazb gend 9 Pau, 473 C 15 | 15 
Olmutz, 162 SN Pavia, 345 a * 1 ene 
1 Oliva, a celebrated convent, 72 2 16 Peaches of New England, 648 / cod on 88 
Olivenza, 442 ode ebnet © og of Virginia, 660 A or 
Olympus mount, 12 „ to Peak io Derbyſhire deſeribed g 6% 19 5 1 
Omer's, St. 464 29 Hasan mw 1 Pearl. fiſhery, ſo called, 742 ITE 
Onez, the lake of, 34 q {1-2 * TPeccaree deſcribed, 732 61 iq 
Ontario, lake of, 641 i FPeebleſhire, or Tweedal in genere adeſceibed, 533 
Oppeln principality and capital u 168. A wall Pelican of America deſcribed, 642 | 


Pembroke, $75 - & 74 3851 © 


I F Pembrokeſhire in general deſcribeds: ib. 
"= [Penman Mawr; a remarkable mountain, deſeribed, 579 — 


i 'Penrith, or Perith, 566 


Orbitello, 374 +2 ,qf9 —— 9 penſacola, 677 | 
Orebro, 94 . 87 28 # 10 021146508 Penryn, 532 | |; 
Orkney, illes of, 398 6377 4/3148 ens! 3 & £84 Penſylvanis, 659 105 5 
Origin of the Turks, 6 {© ., 1: [Penzance, 332 q 
Oringen, 226 i 01,900 "VIPerche, province of, 482 

_ Orleanois, 480 | 6 ([IPerekop, 31 

© Orleans, iſle of, 705 Iv ll perlberg. 183 | . 2 7 
Orleans, 481 2 perigueux, ry 88 ot 7 > 
2 of, ib. LE | a , 7 MY Pernau, 


- Pinſk, 67 180 


— — 


Poitou, government of, 478 b . : 
Poland hοðebß 58 
—— Great, focuding Pol Poland Proper, 6 35 
ran 
Policandro iſland, 23 


Poliſh diet, 61 


1 


Pernau, 5 
Perpignan, 472 
Perth Proper, 
— ſhire of deſcribed, ib. 
—— town of, ib. 

—— Amboy, 654 


589 & do g 


E994 47 


TEET 


Peru, including Quito, Lima, and Los Char, 749 


Perugia, 384 

Perugino, or territory of Peruſia, 384 + 

Peſaro, 381 ; 

Peſt, 131 

Petango, a deſcription. of that fruit, 717 

Peterborough, 550 IT 

Peterhead, 591 2 

Peterhoff, the palace of, 52 

Peter le Port, St. 518 

Peter's Patrimony, St. 386 

Peters, St. 710 

Peterſburg deſcribed, 52 

iſland and fort, 53 

——— — St. in Brabant, 298 1 

Peterwaradin, 135 « .. eRittilovgnl 10 
etroleum found neat Nas, 396. 

Petſherſky, caſtle of, 45 |. 

Pfaundorf, 160 

PfeFers, 317 

Pharo of Meſſina, 408 


— 


Phenomenon, a remarkable ane, 760 


Pheaſant ifland, 431 
Philadelphia, city of, 656 
Philippi, 15 

Philippoli, 16 


, ET. 
t0 413 


- WEE, 
> 48 , 


Philipburg, in the biſhopric of Spires, 240. : 


Philipſtown, or Kingſtown, 611 

Picardy, province of, 464. 

Pichincha, a particular deſcription of the. 
mountain, 760 

Pico, iſland of, 447 

Piedmont, principality of, 336 

Pilis, 131 

Pillau, 78 

Pilten, diſtrict of, 70 

Pimento- tree deſcribed, abs - 


$$3 den 
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Piombino, principality of, . 
town of, ib. 
Piperno, 394 

Piſa, 371 

Piſano, ib. 


818 - e S - 
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Pitea, 96 : (01 


Pittſburg, 656 
Podol, 45 
Podolia, the county of, 66 
Podolſk Kaminiec, ib. 
Poggio, 370 

Imperiale, 381 
Poitiers, 479 


L „ — * 71 


Pruſſia in general, 70 


Political conſtitution of Poland. 39% 
conſtitution of Swifſerland, 30% 


conſtitution of Venice, 351 


Poloc, 67 
Pomerania, dutchy of, 184 


— Ulterior, ib. 
— Anterior, 185 


Pomersſeldt, palace of, 219 
Pomona, iſland of, 599 
Pons, 476 
Ponta Delgada, 447 
Pont du Guarde, a valuable piece of Roman a anti, 494, 
Pool, 
Popayan, government of, 748 
— city of, 749 
Pope, his prerogatives, 374 
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Pope in what manner he is . 375 
Popocco, 28 

Porcupine of America, 642 

Porg, river of, 1 54 

Portici, 403 os 
Porto, 446 

Portland, 524 

Port Mahon, 437 

Porto Bello, 739 


the badneſs of its . ib. 


7.4 Portalegre, 442 


Port Patrick, 586 


I | Porto Rico, iſland of, 726 


Port Royal, 688 
Port St. Mary's in Spain, 434 


| Portſmouth, 516 


-— in New England, 65 i- 


| | Portugal, kingdom off 437 


4 Poſeran, or Poſen, 63 
I ß Potoſi mountain, the manner in 


1 % © 
. * . 
PE * 


n 


128 


Porus iſland, 22 


covered there, 768 74d 
Potowmac, river of, 659 
Potſdam, 181 
Pottawatamics, 640 
Placentia, dutchy of, 347 
city of, 348 
Placentia, or Plazencia, 433 


| Plata, or Los Charcas, dudietice of, 767 


Plauen, 177 

Ploczko, 64 

Ploen, 197 

Plymouth, 529 

Prague, city of, 159 
Pratolino, 370 

| Prenzlo, 183 

Prerogatives of the German empire, oye 
Preſburg, county of, 30 
— — City of, ib. | 
Preſidii, 374 

Preſlaw, 20 

Preſteign, 574 

Preſton, 568 


Procita,, iſle of, 404 

Procupia, 29 

Provence, a diſtri of France, 4 54 
Providence, 652 f 
Pruſſia, the kingdom of in 5 73 
Puella de los Angelos, 735 | 
Puerta de Santa Maria, 434 


- | Pultowa, or Pultawa, 45 
| Purbec, 524 


puzzuolo, 403 


Pyrmont, county of, 257 f 
citadel of, ib. 4 


* 


UAM deſcribed, 733 


taken by capitulation, 639 


Quedlinburg. abbey of, 188 
— town of, ib. 


3 Queen s- county deſcribed, 611 
I Queen's-ferry, 589 | 
Querfurt, 190 


Quickſilver mines in Carniola, I TY 


' , | Quiflac, 471 


whole province, 758 7 
— province of in general, 749 
—— city of, 751 


Quixos, government of, 754 


| Pyrenees, or Pyrenean mounttains, 4 412 | 


Portugueſe, their dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, &e, 438 


which » gold was «4 dif- 


Proceſſion of penitent EE at Naples 298 


Quaſh, an animal ſo called deſcribed,; 737 
Quebec, city of deſcribed, 637 ; 
|] ——— beſieged by the Engliſh, ib, 


Quito, cuſtoms and manners of the Indions throughout the | 


——— the manners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants, ib. 
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R. 
th9 , 

AAB, 132 

Racoon of Virginia, 665 

ERadnor, 574 

Radnorſhire in general, id. 

Radnor, city of in Penſylvania, 656 

Ragenſtein, or 1 209 

Ragn't, 81 

Raguſa, city of, 137 

Raguſan Dalmatia in general, ib. 

Ranelagh gardens, 542 

Rapperſchweil, 317 

Raſtadt, 267 

Raſtenburg, 79 

Rathfryland, or Rathon-iſland, 614 

Ratibor, capital and principality, 168 

Ratiſbon, 274 


Rattle inake of Virginia deſcribed, 662 


Rattle. ſnake root, 661 
Ravenna, 379 
Ravenſberg, county of, 255 
Ravenſburg, 269 
Ravet, an ofcniive inſet, 70g 
RE, iſle of, ww 
Reading, 52 
Red-birds of Carolina, 669 
Red Ruſſia Proper, 66 
Red. worms, that inſect deſcribed, 664 
Reggio, 349 
Reggio di Calabria, 405 
Reichenan iſland, 262 
Reichenbach, priacipality and capital, 166 
Reichenhall, 214 
Rein-deer of Lapland deſcribed, 98 
-— of Norway, os Mf 
Reiſenburg, 80 
Rendſburg, 197 
Renfrew, or Reinfraw, the ſhire of, 587 
Rennes, 491 
Retford, 560 
etimo, 44 
Revel; ot Reval, ener of of, 55 
— city of, ib, | : 
Reutlingen, 268 
Rheims, 466 | 
Rheinfelden, 271 1 
Rheinthal, bailiwic of, nc 
Rhenza iſland, 22 
Rhine river, 300 TI 
Rhode iſland, colony of, 6532 _ + 
Rhone river, 300, 44838 
Ribar, à celebrated village, 13t 
Rice of Carolina deſcribed, 667 
Richmond, and its palace, 512 
Riga, goverament and capital, 50 
Rimini, 380 
Rinteln, $50 
Rio de la Hacha, city of, 747 
— provinee of, ib. 
Ripen, government of, 122 
— — city of, 123 
Riviera, diſtrict of, 320 
Rocheſter, 506 
Rochefort, 479 ) ,n0irpfue 
Rochelle, ib. 0 
ochlitz, 176 dt 
ochweil, 269 bir 
Rocks of Norway deſcribed, 1 101 
—— remarkable ones in e. I 18 
Roderigo, 432 pt £2 
Rodoſto, 16 8 
Romagna. 379 [3 Jo a1 
Romania in rid ; on” 
Rome» 387 
Ronciglione 3 EY 
Rorſchach, 321 
Roſas; of Roſes, 421 


\ 


. 


I Santa Fe, province of, ib. 


| Roſchild, 119 134 
Roſcommon county, 672 "x 00 
town of, ib. 

Roſs, county of, 596 

in Ireland, 611 

Roſtrevor, 613 

Roſtoc, 195 

Rotenburg, 271 

Rothenberg, 228 

Rother river, 

Rothſay, 587 * 

Rouen, 493 

Rouſſillon, county of 472 

Roxburgh in general, 583 

Rudolphſwerth, 153 

Rudolſtadt, 191 

Ruel, 487 ; 
Rugen, iſland of, 18; ö 
Ruins of Candia, 24 | 
Runkel, 260 

Ruſſia in general, 33 

Ruffians, their manner of travelling, 35 

fondneſs for painting, ib, 

Rutlandſhire in general, 556 

Ruthen, 572 - 

Rye, 510 


. 8. 
Aalfeld, 190 
Saarbruck, 246 

Saba, iſland of, 713 

Sabina, province * 388 

Sagan, 168 

Saintes, 476 

Saintonges, government of, id. 

Sala, or Salberg, 94 

Salamanca, 432 

Salerno, 404 

Salines, 458 


Saliſbury, or New Sarum, * 


Saliſbury-plain, 5 22 
Salona, 13 


Salonichi, 15 

Salt · mines, remarkable ones in Poland, 64 
———— of Cheſhire, 56g 
Saliſburg, archbiſhopric of, 216 

city of, 217 

Saltzdahlen, palace of, 208 

Saltz wedel, 183 

Salvador, St. 71 

Salza, or Salzach, river of, 216 
Samland, province of, 78 | 
Samogitia in general, 67 © 
Samondrachi iſland, 21 


| Samſo illand, 120 


Sanda, iſland of, 600 

Sandomir, or Sendomir, 65 

San Miguel de Iberra, 554 

Saus Souci, or Without Na a celebrated palace in Bran- 

denburg, i182 

Santa Caſa, or Holy Houſe of Loretto, particularly defcrid- 
ed, 382 

Santa Cruz, ifland of, 715 

Santa Cruz, 724 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 769 

city of, ib. 

Santa Fe, 729 | 

Santa Fe de Bogala, 747 


Santa Matia iſland, 447 
Santa Martha, province of, 745 


— city of, ib. 
Santa Maura, iſland of, 27 
Santarem, 445 


Santellana, 432 
Santorini iſland; 24 
Sapienze iſlands, 26 
Saragoſſa, 422 | 
Sardinia, iſland of, 340 


* Lauis, 461 


4 


Sargans, country of. 316 

city of, 317 

Sarke, iſland of, 519 | 
Saſſafras, that treedeſcribed, 667 
Savanna, 673 


Savernack-foreſt, 5 23 * 


Saumur, government of, 480 

city of, ib. 

Savoy, dutchy of, 332 

Savoyards, their poverty and oppreſſions, 3 34 
Sawolax, the country of, $8 

Saxe- Lauenburg, 200 

Saxony in general, 170 

Sayn, county of, 260 

Scalloway, 601 

Scanderbourg, palace of, 122 
Scarborough, 563 

Scardona, 28 

Scava, 405 

Schaff hauſen, canton of, 314 

city of, ib. 

8 or Schennis, 317 
Scharzfels, 205 

Schauenburg, county of, 256 
Schemnitz, 131 

Schennis, or Schanis, 317 
Schluſingen, 227 

Schluſſelburg fort, 54 
Schmiedeberg. 167 

Schoolkill, or Schulkill, river of, 656 
Schonen, province of, 91 

Scilly, rocks of, 532 

Sciro iſland, 21 

Sclavonia in general, 134 
Scolopendra deſcribed, 744 
'Scorpions of Naples, 395, 397 
Scotland in general deſcribed, 577 
Scots, a ſettlement of, attempted on the coaſt of Darien, 742 
Scutari, 27 

Schwabach, 222 

Schwartzburg, principality of, 190 > 
Schwartzenberg, county of, 227 
Schwatz, 156 

Schweidniiz, principality of, 166 
— — City of, ib. 

Schweitz, canton of, 309 

— city of, ib. 

Schwerin, 195 

Sea- lion deſcribed, 779 

Seals of Greenland deſcribed, 622 


— 


Sea- urchin, a remarkable ſhell-fiſh deſcribed, tog | 


Sebaſtian, St. 431 
Seed-ticks deſcribed, 664 
Segovia, 429 
Segovian aqueduct, ib, 
Seine river, 448 
Selivrea, port and town, 16 
Selkirk, ſhire of, 583 
town of, ib. 
Senlis, 489 
Sens, 467 
Serpa, 443 
Servia, the country of, 28 
— ia Romagna, 380 

Setubal, 445 : 
Severin, 30 
Severin river, 533 
Seville, 434 
Severus's or Adrian's wall, an account of, 589 ' 
Shannon, river of, 604 1 
Shark, an engagement between one and a brave ſailor, 70% 
Shawanee Indians, 643 | 
Sheep of Iceland deſcribed, 618 | 
— of Carolina deſcribed, 668 
— of the iſle of Nevis, 693 
Shetland, or Zealand, iſles of in general deſeried, Goo 
Shrewſbury, 533 | 
Shropſhire, county of in general, 553 | 
Shrunk, or pole cats of Canada, 636 | 
Sicily, iſland of, 407 . 
Sicyon, 12 

Vox, II. 


— 
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Siegen, 260 

Sienna, 373 

Sileſia, dutchy of in general, 185 
Siliſtria, 20 

Silver mines of Cardiganſhire, 374 
8immen Vale deſcribed, 395 
Siphanto iſland, 22 

Sips, county of, 129 
Swiſſerland in general, 299 
Siſteron, 456 

Skie, or Sky iſland, 597 
Skerries, two ſmall ilands, 601 
Slaves in Braſil employed in ſearching for gold, pf 
Sledges of Lapland deſcribed, 98 

Sleſwic, dutchy of, 123 

— — or Schleſwic, city of, 124 

Sligo, county and town of, 612 

Sloth, an animal ſo called, 732 

Sluys, 299 

' Smaland, or Smoland, the country of deſcribed, 89 
Smalkald, 227 

Smolenſk, government of, 45 

——— city of, ib. 

Snake-hawk deſcribed, 668 

Snake- root of Virginia, 661 + 

Show, the manner in which Naples 1 furniſhed with it, 401 
Soczowa, or Sotſhowa, 31 

Soeſt, 254 - — 
Soiflons, 490 6 — — 
Sokal, 66 | 

Solan geeſe deſcribed, 582 - 

Solan geeſe of St. Kilds, 602 

Soldier-ſnail deſcribed, 693 

Solfatara, lake of, 394 

— Aa remarkable valley near Negles, 4% 

Solms, county of, 246 
Solothurn, canton of, 314 
city of, ib. 
Soraw, 211 
Somerſetſhire, 525 
Somerton, 528 
Sonderſhauſen, 191 
Sophia, 20 


| Sora, 120 

| Sourſop, a deſctiption of that fruit, 7 
Southampton, 515 10 T 

| South Jutland, or the dutchy of Sleſwie i in general, 124 
| South Gothland, 91. 

| Southwark, 540 


Spain impoveriſhed by the diſcovery of America, 727, 72 

kingdom of in general, * 

Spalatro, 136 | 

Spaniards, their manners and caſtows, 413 al 

their ill policy with regard to theic American 
dominions, 728 

Spaniſh theatre, 416 


—_— — 2 


| Spaniſh American dominions, 923 
| Spaw, 250 

| Spiders of Carolina deſcribed, 668 
| Spires, biſhopric of, 239 


city of; ib, 

Spithead harbour, 5 16 

Spoletto, dutchy and'city of, 384 3 
Springs, ſeveral remarkable ones in Ireland, 618 * 


I Squirrels of Virginia, 662 


Stade, 200 
Stadthagen, 256 
Stafford, 554 


. || Staffordſhire in general, ib. 
| Stalimene, ifland of; the anger Lenne, 21 


Stalupehenen, 81 
Stamford, 557 
Standal, 183 

Stanz, or Stans, 310 


Stargard, 184 


Staten, or Streighten ifland, 6; 50 
Staten Land, iſland of, 778 5 7M 
Statgard, 266 

Steinfurt, county of, 258 

—- town of, ib. 


Sterling, town of, 588 * 8 
9 | $terlinglkire, 


| $tetliogſhire, or Strlveling, ib. 
Stettin, 185 


Steyr, 151 . 
Stibes, the antient Thebes, 13 


Stockholm, 92 7 

_ Stonehenge deſcribed, 522 
Stonehive, 590 

Stourbridge, 5.46 

Stourbridge, or Sturbridge, 553 
Stour river, 524, 546 


Stralſund in Pomerania, 186 
Stromboli, iſland of, 410 
Strangford, lake of, 605 
- town of, 614 
Straſburg, 45 
l biſhopric of, ib. 
Strathbogy, 591 
Strathavin, 595 
x Strathern, 590 
Strathnover, 596 
Strathyla, 595 
Strelenhoff palace, 52 
Sudermanland province, 93 
Suffolk, 343 
Sugar-cane deſctibed, 684 
how planted, 685 l 
how made into ſugar, ib. 
Sugar- tree deſcribed, 66 
Sulmona, 407 
Sulphur of Sweden, 94 
Sultzbach, dutchy of, 215 
m— tn of, 216 
Sumach tree, 667 
Sunderland, 563 
Sundſwall, 95 


tain, 339 
Superior, lake of, 639 
Surinam, 714 
— * of, ib. 
Surry, county of, 510 
Suſa in Piedmont, 340 
Suſquahanah, river of, 655 
Suſſex county, 509 | 
Sutherland, county of, 595 
Swabia in general, 261 
Swans of Carolina, 669 | 
Swanſey, 577 442 | 
Sweden, the kingdom of in general, 82 
Proper, 92 
Swediſh Lapland, 96 | 
Swiſs, their manners and cuſtoms, 300 
Swifferland in general, 299 
Swinna, two remirkable w 
called, 599 , 
Sword-fiſh, 621 _ 
Sylt, iſland of, 323 
Syra, iſland and town, 22 
Syracuſe, 409 


T. 


ABAGO, iſland of, 
T 8 hiſtory of, io. 
Tabaſco, province of, 735 
Tachtali, 28 
Tallow, 608 
Tamor river, 528 
Taneſee, tiver, 6 


pg © 


Stiris, or Steyermark, Upper and Lower, 141 


Stow, with the noble gardens of Earl Temple, $37 


Tar, how made Carolina, 670 ELIOT + 
Tarabits, a bd t rope for ting a river, 760 


Tarantula deſcribed, 397 


Tarragona, "i 
5 Tarento, 40 

Tavaſtland, province of, 98 
Tavira, 442 | 
Taunton, 528 TH 
'Tay, river of, 589 

- Tecklenberg, county of, 255 

Temeſwaer, 130 | 


x 


J 


its bite cured by muſic, ib, 
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* 


Superga, a magnificent church on the top of a high moun- 


hirlpdols ic the ie of Ockney fo 


| Trapani, 410 


Templin, 183 


| Tenen, 1 36 


Terceira, iſland of, 447 
Terceiras, ib. | 
Tergoviſto, or Tervis, 30 

Terni, 385 

Ternowa, 20 

Terouenne, ruins of, 464 

Terra del Fuego, 777 8 

Terra Firma, 738 

Terra Magellanica, 777 : 1 
Terra Sigillata, ceremonies uſed in digging it, 41 
Teruel, or Tervela, 422 ; | 

Teſchen, capital and principality, 169 

Teſe river, 515 

Tewkſbury, 533 

Thames river, 538 

'T hanet, iſle of, 507 

Thaſſus iſland, a4 

Thermia iſland, 22 

Thomar, 445 F 
Thomas, iſland of St, 715 

Thomas-town, 611 

Thomond, or the county of Clare, 61s 

Thorn, 72 

Thur river, 315 9 

Thurgaw, bailiwic of, 315 


* 


Thuringia, circle of, 172 


Thurſo, 588 

Thyne, 597 | 

Tilt, the county of, 86 

. city of, ib, 

Tine iſland, 22 

Tipperary, 608 

Tirano, 325 

Tirol, county of deſcribed, 135 

Titicaca, lake of, 769 

Title of the emperor of Germany, 144 : 
Titles of the Ruſſian emperor orempreſs, 41 
— of the king of Sweden, 86 

—— of the elector of Saxony, 171 

| of the elector of Brandenburg, 178 
—— of the princes of Anhalt, 186 

of the king of Spain, 419 

Tivoli, 394 55-4 
Tlaſcala, or province of Los Angelos, 733 
Trachenberg, or Drachenberg, 168 
Trajanopolis, 17 : 

Trajan's gate deſcribed, 20 

Trailey, or Trally, 608 

Tranſylvania in general, 133 

Trani, 407 _ 


Trau, or Tragurium, 136 k 

Trazos Montes, provinces of, 445 

Tremiti iſlands, 407 | n 
Trent and Brixen, the biſhoprics of is general, 157 
— river of deſcribed, 559 | | 
——- the city of, 157 | 

Trentham, 555 

Treves, electorate of, 231 
Trevoux, 467 

Trianon, palace of, 487 | 
Triers, or Trieves, city of, 231 
Trieſte, 154 - 
Trevigiana, 359 

Trevigio, or Treviſo, ib. 

Trim, | 

Trinidad, iſland of, 727 p 


>». 


| Trolhatta, the remarkable catara& of, 90 


'Fropen, 406 6:4 

Troyes, 466 4 
Truro, 532 

Truxillo, 766 
Tobacco, that plant deſeribed, 660 
Tokay, 130 10 bs 


Toloſa, 431 
Tornea, 96 | 2 
Torres Vedras, 444 


Tm 421 


( Toul, 


i 
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Toulois, earldom of, i, 
Toulon, 455 

Toulouſe, 470 

Touraine, province of, 478 
Tours, ib. 

Tower, a remarkable one in Poland, +4 ; 
Thherkaſk, 45 

Tuam, 612 

Tubingen, 266 | 

Tucuman, 769 ; 

Tulcan, or 1 743 

Tulle, 476 ' 

Tun, a remarkable one in Saxony, 175 
Tunbridge, and its wells, 507 

Tundern, the prefecture of, 123 

Tureff, 595 1 4 
Turin, 337 | 
Turkiſh Illy FER including Boſaia and Servia, 28 
Turks, the hiſtory of, 6 

Turky in Europe, 4 

Turpentine, how prepared, bo 

Tuſcany in general, 366 

Tutmer, a Lira fowl deſcribed, 602 

Tybein, or Duin, 154 

Tygers of Carolina deſcribed, 668 

Tykoczin, 66 
Tyrone, county of, 615 
Twer, 48 


> 


* 
ALAIS, 325 | 
Vache, or Cows iſland, 707 
Valdi Compare iſland, * 
Vaitz, 131 
Valeſians, 326 
Valenciennes, 462 
Valladolid, 429 
Valencis, province of, 423 
city of, ib, 
Valence, 457 
Val Maggia, or Wa ente, alle 4 1 320 
Valona, 28 
Valparaiſo, 777 
Valteline, country of the, 126 
Vauxhall and gardens, 5 14 
Uberlingen, 268 
Ucker Mack of Brandenburg, 1 4 
Udine, 359 
Veletri, 394 - 
Venetian Dalmatia in —— 136. 137 
Venetians, their dreſs, cuſtoms, &c, 349 
Venezuela, city of, 747 
— province of, ib, 
Venice, republic of, 349 
city of, 354 
Vera Cruz, 724, 735 ' 
Vera de Plazencia, diſtri of, ai 3 
Verden, dutchy, of, 201 
town of, ib. 
dutchy of, 252 
—— city of, ib, 
Verdun, country of, 461 
city of, ib, 
Verona, 357 
Veroneſe, ib. 0 | 
Verſailles, palace of, 487 | 
Veſuvius, N a deſcription of that tae? 305 
Viana, in Portugal, 446 
Vicenza, or Vicentino, territory of, 357 
Vienna, city of deſcribed, 147 
Vienne, 457 
Vijahua deſcribed, 756 
Vigo, 433 
Villa Aldobrandini, 394 
—— Borgheſe, 393 
— Franca, 447 | 
—Vicioſa, 432, 442 
Villingen, 271 
Vincennes, palace of, 487 
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Wangen, 270 


- 
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I Waſgay mountains, 458 


-- 


1 


1 Waveny river, 545 
++ | Waxholm, the citadel of, 93 
I Weathersfield, 651 
» | Weik, or Caithneſs, ſire of, 56 


* 
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Vincent, iſland of St. 697 
Vincents, St. well, 844 


Virginia, colony of, 659 
Viſt iſland, 601 


| Viterbo, 386 


Vittoria, 431 

Ukraine Coſſacs, 44. 

Uladiſlaw, 64 | 

Ulca, or Ulaborg, 1. 

Ulm, 268 

Ulſter, province of, 675 

Ultzen, 202 | 

Umea, 96 | 

Underwald, canton of, 310 

Unna, 253 

United Netherlands in general, 262 

Voigtland, circle of, 177 

Volcano, an itland ſo called from its burning mountain, 410 
Volhinia, province of, 66 
Voſge mountains, 458 

| Upland, province of, 92 

| Upper Auſtria, 146 
er Carnipla, 153 
— Hungary, 12 

— Rhine, circle of, 238 
Uppingham, 556 

| Upſal, 93 

Urach, 266 

Urbino, dutchy of, 380 
city of, 38 . 
Uri, canton of, 308 
Uſcocs, a people ſo called, 8 
 Uſcup, or Scopia, 29 


| Uſedom, iſland of, 185 


Uk river, 532 

; Uſſeck, 135 

 Uſting, 48 * 
Utrecht, province of, 293 
—— city of, id. 


| Utzaach, diſtrict of, 317 


W. 


| 
| | 7 Alachia in general, 29 
' Waldec, county of, 242 
| Wales | in general, 570 
Wallingford, 521 
Walton, 513 
P Wandle, 51 


Waradin, 130 

Wardin the Leſſer, 135 
Ware, 548 

Waree deſeribed, 732 

| Wareham, 525 

Warkworth, village of, 565 
Warmeland, province of, 90 
Warrington, 568 


. ; Warſaw, 64 


Warwick, 551 
* Warwickſhire, ib. 


Waterford, county of, 607 
—— city of, 608 


Weil, 270 

Weilburg, 246 

Weimar, principality of Saxe, 188 
Weiſſemburg, or Carlſburg, 134 
Weiſſenfels, 172 

Welau, 79 

Wolfenbuttle, 208 


Welland river, 350 


Wellingborough, ib. 
Wells, 527 
Welſhpool, 574 


Wener, or Vener, lake of, go 
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Ween, iſland of, 91 der 
Wernigerode, _y and capital, 192 
Wertheim, county of, 366 N 
| city of, 227 

Wertemberg, dutchy of, 264 

Welel, 263 

Weſterahy, 94 

Weſterburg, lordſhip of, 247 

Weſtern iſlands in Scotland, 597 


* 


—— iſlands, not included in the ſhires of Scotland, de- 


ſcribed, 601 
Weſt Gothland, go 
Weſtmanland, province of, 94 
Weſtminſter, 541 
Weſtmoreland if general, 566 
Weſtphalia, circle of in general, 247 
Wetular, 43 
Wexford, N. 
Wexlo, 89 
Weymar, 188 
Weymouth, $24 
Wey river, 31 | 
Whale, a particular deſcription of that fiſh, 621 
Whirlpool, a remarkable one in Norway, 109 
Whitchurch, in Shropſhire, 554 
Whitehaven, 565 
White Indians, 678 
White mountains of New England, 
Wibourg, government of, 122 
city of, Ib. 
Wiburg, government of, 54 
Wick, or Weik, 588 
Wicklow county, 611 
town of, id. 
Wiclin, 20 
Wied, county of, 260 
Wigan, $68 
* Wight, iſle of, 517 der 
 Wigton, or Upper Galloway, 586 + 
—— town of, \ 
Wiliſka, 64 
Williamſburg, 664 1 
Willow-ſnake deſcribed, 744 
Wilmanſtrand, $4 
Wildungen, 242 
Wilna, 67 
Wilton, 522 
Wilton- houſe deſcribed, ib. 
. Wiltthire, 521 | 
Wimpfen, 270 
Winandee-morr, lake of, 567 


651 


Wittleſey- meer, 5 50 
Woad, that plant deſcribed, 469 
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| * ; 
% Wollin, island of, 85g 14.6 wy 
|; . | Wologda, 48 | * 1 
an Woodſtock; 536 
Woolwich, 507 | 
Wolverene, that animal deſcribed, 642 
Wolverhampton, 353 
Worceſter, 552 
Worceſterſhire, 553 
Worms, 248 * 
or Bormlo, country of, 32; 
town Ar nn | 
| Worms, remarkable ones n | 
| Woroneſh, government of 45 * * 2 
the city of, ib, 
| Wrexham, 371 

Wurtzburg, biſhopric of, 219 
city of ib, 
Wurzen diſtri, 176 
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rr iſlands of, 709 
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AlK Coſſacs, 44 
Yams deſcribed, 686 

Yarmouth, $17, 558 
Yell, iſland of, 601 
Yepel, iſland of, 132 
York, city of, 562 
—— county of in New England, 650 F 
—— fort, on the coaſt of 'Hudſon's-bay deſcribed, 629 
| —— government of New, 632 
| | Yorkſhire in general, 561 
Youghal, 607 
| Yvica, or Ivica, iſland of, 437 


> | 


| Z ABERN, 460 
Zamora, 432 
Zante iſland, 26 
—-— City of, id. 
Zaporog Coſſacs, 44 een 
Zara, 136 
Zaraw, 211 34A 
Zealand, the iſland off 116 
province of, 292 
Zeitz, 177 r 
Tell, city of, 202 
Zengh, Segnia, or 
" Zerbſt, 188 
| Zeyton, 14 
Zia, island of, 22 
' | Zittaw, 211 6 
| Zoain, or Znogma, 102 
Zoblitz, 177 
'| Zug, canton of, 310 
— city of, id. 
Turich, canton of, 304 
city, ib. 
| lake, ib. 
Zutphen, 287 
Two, 296 "A 
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Senia, 136 
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